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Thb  City  oi  New  Tork  lias  to*cUy  no  subject  of  more 
yiliil  importanca  than  that  of  ita  water  aupply,  and  yet  it 
hiia  no  qaestion  of  even  oommon  intereat  bo  little  nnder- 

oo4.  If  our  streets  are  not  properly  cleaned,  every  one 
e&n  tell  about  the  organization  of  tbe  Street  -  cleaning 
Bar^aOi  and  will  dilate  upon  the  diseases  and  deaths 
eansed  by  the  foal  pavements.  Yet,  from  an  ioau^Scient 
Water  supply,  sewer-gas  x>our3  iuto  our  houses,  killing 
Iraodfeds  where  exhalatious  from  tho  streets  kill  one,  aod 


not  a  Toioe  is  raised,  except  to  blame  some  oifioial  guilt' 
less  of  all  wroug* 

The  fact  is,  that  tbe  generation  which  has  grown  np  sinoo 
the  introduction  of  Croton  water  knows  almost  nothing 
about  the  source  aod  the  manner  of  ifca  supply*  One  por- 
tion setfms  to  think  it  a  subject  fit  only  for  the  study  of 
engineers,  and  therefore  a  question  upon  which  the  opin- 
ions of  our  officials  mast  be  conducive  ;  another,  and, 
perhnps,  u  larger  portion,  derives  all  its  information  from 
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the  reporters,  who  treat  the  subject,  aeoordisg  to  their 
ecutom,  witti  profoand  igaoranoe  oonpled  with  an  as- 
samptioQ  of  infallibility.  The  misiolormation  derived 
from  this  soaroe  is  natnrallj  worse  than  igooranoe. 

Bat  tue  moat  tbongbtiess  person  is  aware  of  a  few  lead- 
ing facta.  He  knows  that  years  ago  the  water  rose  in  all 
our  hoQses  to  the  upper  stories,  while  now,  unless  he  lives 
iu  some  favored  district,  he  has  to  pump  it»  or  carry  it  up 
by  hand.  He  knows,  too,  that  however  careful  he  may  be 
of  the  water,  he  has  numerous  neighbors  who  waste  it 
wantonly  and  wickedly,  even  in  times  of  severe  drought, 
and  that  they  go  unpunished  and  unchecked.  He  is  also 
aware  that  but  a  short  time  ago  the  supply  was  said  to  be 
almost  exhausted,  and  that  but  for  the  relief  of  bounteous 
rains  we  should  have  faced  a  water  famine  with  all  its 
horrors.  This  last  experience,  which  may  be  repeated 
before  the  Spring  floods  come,  shows  where  we  are  drift- 
ing, and  it  lends  particular  interest  to  an  examination  of 
the  water  question  of  ttie  city.  The  facts  are  not  open 
to  mauy  readers,  for  they  are  found  in  rare  volumes 
and  in  unread  official  reports.  But  the  subject  is  a 
very  simple  one,  and  can  be  understood  with  but  slight 
attention. 

Even  before  the  Kevolution  the  quedtiou  of  a  water 
supply  for  New  lork  was  a  problem  of  interest  and  diffi- 
eulty.  The  city  is  located  on  an  island,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  salt  water.  The  soil  beneath  it  is  p;  ouliar, 
and  contains  few  of  those  subterranean  streams  such  as  are 
found  in  abundance  on  Long  Island,  where  pure,  fresh 
water  from  distant  hills  forces  its  way  under  the  Sound, 
and  bursts  forth  in  springs  and  fountains.  Hence  the  sole 
resource  of  New  York  was  found  in  wells,  and  these  were 
mostly  of  an  inferior  character. 

But  at  an  early  day  the  people  showed  great  public 
apirit  in  the  attempt  to  utilize  these  wells  on  a  large  scale. 
In  1774,  wbjn  the  population  of  the  city  was  only 
22,000,  the  Corporation  began  the  construction  of  a  reser- 
voir on  the  east  aide  of  Broadway,  between  what  are  now 
known  aa  Pearl  and  White  Streets,  and  for  its  supply  a 
well  of  large  dimensions  was  sunk  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Golleot  For  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of 
this  work  the  dty  issued  paper  money  to  the  amount  of 
£2,500,  and  bonds  for  nearly  £9,000  more.  Then  the 
Bevolution  came,  and  caused  the  abandonment  of  this 
undertaking. 

"When  peace  was  restored  the  subject  of  a  water  supply 
was  again  started,  and  its  agitation  was  continued  for  half 
a  century.  As  early  oa  1799  the  people  began  to  look 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  island  for  streams  which  could 
be  brought  into  the  city,  and  the  first  one  fixed  upon  was 
the  Bronx  Biver,  in  Westchester  County,  which  was  re- 
commended by  an  engineer  employed  by  the  Common 
CounciL  Notbing,  however,  came  of  this  project,  for  in 
the  same  year  Aaron  Burr  secured  the  passage  of  his 
famous  Water  Bill,  which,  it  was  claimed,  would  solve 
the  whole  problem. 

It  was  entitled  «  An  Act  to  Secure  a  Supply  of  Pure  Water 
for  Maw  York  City,"  and  atill  stands  in  full  force  as  a  mon- 
Qmeot  to  the  cunning  of  the  legislator,  who  was  a  fit  pto- 
iolgpp#  of  mitny  of  our  modem  so-called  statesmen.  It 
endowisd  the  Manhattan  Company  with  existence  so  long 
OS  it  ahonld  sopply  auok  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Tork 
iriih  water  as  were  willing  to  take  it  on  the  company's 
Imiiv.  The  Corporation  was  empowered,  with  a  cafrital  of 
two  mHiion  dollar^  to  erect  dams  and  reaervoira,  build 
oqnedoota  and  lij  pipee  anywhere^  and,  in  f^  do  almoal 
anything  in  its  diaoratioo  toward  Inmiahing  a  mpply  of 
Mtes  J!ina]^,  a  mtk  oeoliont  sUpped  in  at  the  end  of 
^A^^^^  jwrMN/ ttMiiiijiii|ilai  tnnOB  niglitboempb^ 


in  buying  bonds,  or  in  any  other  financial  transactions 
not  forbidden  by  the  constitution.         • 

The  company  dag  a  few  wells  and  laid  some  pipes.  It 
was  not  a  success  as  a  Water  Company,  but  it  made  a  good 
bank,' and  in  the  hitter  capacity  exists  to-day.  In  order 
to^  retain  its  charter  it  is  obliged  to  keep  up  its  reservoir, 
where  such  persons  as  comply  with  its  terms  might  doubt- 
less still  obtain  a  drink,  if  nothing  more. 

That  the  Manhattan  Company  did  construct  waterworks, 
was  discovered  by  some  residents  on  Bleecker  btreet  about 
four  or  five  years  ago. 

The  Lorillards  own  property  near  Broadway,  on  that 
street;  One  morning  their  agent  was  astonished  by  tho 
appearance  of  a  tenant  who,  half  ont  of  his  senses,  de- 
clared that  the  back  of  his  house  hod  fallen  into  the  earth, 
and  was  nearly  out  of  sight ;  not  only  this,  but  the  back 
yards  of  the  adjoining  houses  had  also  disappeared. 

Here  was  something  new  in  geology  ?  Was  New  York 
built  over  a  crater  of  an  exticct  volcano,  or  was  there  a 
natural  cave  beneath  the  surface  ? 

The  agent  hurried  to  the  scene.  Looking  down  on  it 
from  the  adjoining  building,  nothing  was  in  sight  except 
a  great  cavern,  which  had  swallowed  up  house,  yards  and 
alL 

Finally  some  old  maps  were  discovered,  which  showed 
that  upon  this  spot  the  Manhattan  Company  had  built  an 
enormous  well,  or,  rather,  reservoir,  for  it  was  sixty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  nearly  a  hundred  feet  deep  ;  when  given  up 
it  had  been  covered  over  and  forgotten. 

Little  relief  being  obtained  from  the  Manhattan  Com- 
pany by  the  people  of  the  city,  the  agitation  again  began 
for  brioging  in  water  from  a  distance  at  the  public  cosh 
And  now  all  kinds  of  schemes  were  set  on  foot,  but 
though  none  of  them  had  enough  supporters  to  carry  the 
day,  they  each  combined  in  turn  to  defeat  all  others. 

Thus  afiairs  went  on  for  years  in  discord  and  confusion. 
It  was  proposed  by  some  to  pump  up  ealt  water  for  the 
extinguishment  of  fires,  others  suggested  bringing  in  the 
Croton  ;  others,  again,  the  water  of  the  Bronx,  and  some 
advocated  going  to  New  Jersey  and  tapping  the  Passaia 
Imports  were  made  without  number,  bills  were  introduced 
into  the  Legislature  to  carry  out  vanous  schemes,  but 
nothing  was  accomplished. 

Finally,  two  events  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  In  1828 
property  of  the  valoe  of  9600,000  was  destroyed  by  a  fire^ 
mainly  because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  water.  Four 
years  later  the  city  was  scourged  by  the  cholera,  and  this 
was  attributed  to  the  character  of  the  drinking  water  fnr- 
nished  by  tho  wells.  Then  the  necessity  of  action  became 
apparent,  and  a  scheme  was  suggested  for  the  solution  of 
the  subject  which  satisfied  all  parties. 

In  January,  1833,  the  Mayor  and  Boord  of  Aldermen 
petitioned  the  Legislature  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission of  five  members,  to  be  selected  by  the  Governor; 
with  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  for  the  investigation  of 
the  various  projects  which  had  been  so  long  before  the 
public ;  this  gave  every  party  an  opportunity  of  present- 
ing their  views  before  a  disinterested  tribunal,  where  each 
felt  hopeful  of  success.  A  bill  for  the  appointment  of  such 
a  Commission  pas«^  the  Legislature  the  following  month, 
and  was  hailed  with  great  joy.  Under  its  provisions  the 
Governor  selected  five  taxpayers  of  the  dty,  all  gentlemen 
of  oharaoter  and  bnsiDefls  ability,  to  serve  for  one  year  as 
the  Board  of  Water  Commiasionen  of  New  York.  They 
were  not  offleials^  nor  wece  th^  experts^  but  as  business 
men  they  sal  like  a  jnry,  to  hear  and  report  upon  the  vor 
fioossohemeo. 

The  Commissionera  at  once  entered  upon  their  work. 
Their  first  aot  wm  to  appoini  twoongineen  of  eminenoe  to 
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aid  them  in  their  labors.  These  were  Cinvas  White  and 
Major  D.  B.  DuaSlass,  of  the  United  SStatee  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, formerly  Professor  at  West  Point  Mr.  White  was 
unable  to  server  and  Major  Dongiass  acted  alone.  He  was 
probably  the  best  man  who  oonld  have  been  selected  for 
the  plaoei.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  stood  com- 
mitted to  none  of  the  rival  schemes. 

Under  instructions  from  the  Commissioners,  he  at  once 
proceeded  to  examine  the  Tarioos  sonrces  of  water  supply 
which  were  near  the  city,  with  the  object  ol  determining 
the  cost  of  bringing  the  water  from  each,  the  amount  to 
be  obtained,  and  the  character  of  the  works  which  would 
be  necessary.  Meantime,  the  Commissioners  held  meet- 
ings, and  examined  the  Tarions  plans  laid  before  them,  and 
these,  as  has  been  already  stated,  were  numerous  enough. 
Among  tnem  was  a  scheme  about  on  a  par  with  many  now 
suggested.  It  was  gravely  proposed  to  bniid  a  dam  across 
the  Hudson,  about  two  feet  above  the  level  of  high  tide. 
This  dam,  it  was  claimed,  would  retain  all  the  salt  water 
below  it,  while  the  fresh  water  above  could  be  pumped  up 
into  reservoirs,  by  means  of  water-wheels  operated  by  the 
overfall  of  water  when  the  tide  was  low.  The  hydraulic 
power  thus  obtained,  in  excess  of  that  required  for  pump- 
ing purposes,  was  to  be  sold  to  manufacturers. 

In  October,  1834,  Major  Douglass  made  his  report  to 
the  Commissioners,  in  which  he  unqualifiedly  recom- 
mended the  Croton  Biver  as  the  source  from  which  the 
city  should  obtain  its  supply  of  water.  He  said  it  could  be 
brought  in  by  a  masonry  aqneduct  through  one  of  two 
routes— the*"  inland  route,*'  or  the  **  Hudson  Biver  route," 
the  former  being  forty-three  mile?,  and  the  latter  forty- 
seven  miles  long  from  the  propost»d  dam  on  the  Croton  to 
the  distributing-reservoir  at  Murray  Hill.  He  estimated 
that  a  minicnnm  supply  of  27,000,000  gallons  per  day 
oonld  be  delivered  by  the  inland  route,  at  a  cost  of  about 
four  and  a  half  million  dollars,  and  by  the  Hudson  Biver 
route  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  more. 

In  November  the  Commissioners  submitted  their  report 
to  the  Common  Council,  and  in  January  of  1834  to  the 
Legislature,  fully  infloning  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
Major  Dongiass.  The  Legislature,  by  a  new  Act,  author- 
ized the  reappointment  of  a  Commission  with  authority  to 
adopt  a  plan  of  bringing  in  water  for  the  city,  the  plan  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Common  Council,  and,  if  approved  by 
it^  to  be  further  submitted  to  a  popular  vote  at  the  next 
obarter  election.  If  adopted  by  the  people,  the  Common 
Council  was  authorized  to  i»aue  water-stock  to  the  amount 
of  92,500,000,  and  to  instruct  the  Commission  to  proceed 
with  the  work.  The  Governor  reappointed  the  old  Com- 
misBioners,  who  at  once  proceeded  to  re-examine  their 
former  work,  calling  in  another  engineer  to  make  addi- 
tional estimates.  In  February,  1835,  they  made  their 
final  report  to  the  Common  Council,  reviewing  and  reject- 
ing the  Tarious  schemes  put  forward  in  opposition  to  the 
Croton  Biver  project,  and  again  recommending  the  plan  of 
Major  Douglass  for  an  aquednct  of  masonry  from  the 
Croton  Bifer.  The  cost  of  the  work,  with  all  needed 
pipes  and  appliances,  was  estimated  at  about  five  millions 
and  a  half.  The  Common  Council  approved  of  the  plan  ; 
and  when  submitted  to  a  popular  vote,  it  was  carried  by  an 
enormous  majority.  Directly  afterward  the  Common 
CouQoil  ''insim^'ted  the  Commissioners  to  proceed  with 
tha  work."  In  May,  1836,  they  began  their  preparatory 
Major  DcHiglass  being  appointed  Chief  Engi- 
He  prooeeded  with  the  location  of  the  aqueduct 
and  Ili0  prapaiafcion  of  plana  until  succeeded  by  John  B. 
J€rfi%  nuder  whoae  aupenrision  all  subsequent  work  was 
dotte^  nd  whoae  name  is  inseparably  oonntcted  with  the 
rijfllemof  NewToik. 


In  Muy,  1837,  the  first  part  of  the  aqueduct  was  placed 
under  contract  On  the  27th  of  Jane,  1842,  the  water  en- 
tered the  receiving-reservoir  in  what  is  now  Centrat  Park, 
and  on  the  4th  of  July  of  the  same  year  it  was  admitted 
into  the  distributing-rearvoir  at  the  comer  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Forty-second  Street  On  the  14th  of  October 
the  city  held  a  grand  celebration  in  honor  of  the  event, 
which  marks  so  important  a  point  in  its  career.  Well 
might  its  inhabitants  rejoice.  They  had  solved,  and  they 
thought  for  all  time,  the  most  perplexing  problem  which 
the  city  had  encountered  on  its  march  to  greatness.  It 
had  perplexed  and  baffled  them  until  the  appointment  of 
this  Commission  had  been  suggested,  and  then  its  solution 
proved  an  easy  matter.  Since  then  the  growth  of  the 
city  has  outrun  even  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  men  of  that 
day,  for  its  population  has  tripled,  and  its  wealth  increased 
eightfold,  and  this  increase  is  largely  due  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  men  who  gave  to  the  city  its  supply  of  water. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  they  did. 

The  Croton  Biver  is  a  stream  about  forty-five  miles  long, 
with  numerous  little  tributaries.  It  rises  in  Dutche&s 
County,  and  runs  through  Putnam  and  Westchester  Coun- 
ties, emptying  into  the  Hudson  above  Sing  Singi  It 
drains  a  territory  of  nearly  four  hundred  square  miles  in 
extent,  and  this  country  is  dotted  all  over  with  numerous 
lakes,  some  thirty-one  in  all,  the  largest  of  which  is  the 
well-known  Lake  Mohopao.  In  providing  Manhattan 
Island  as  the  site  for  a  great  city,  nature  seems  at  the 
same  time  to  have  adapted  the  Croton  Valley  for  its  water 
supply.  To  be  sure,  the  Croton  Biver  is  a  stream  which 
in  time  of  drought  dwindles  to  a  little  rivulet,  but  at  other 
seasons  of  the  year  it  swells  to  vast  proportions.  All  that 
is  needed  is  to  catch  and  retain  the  surplus  water  at  times 
of  flood  and  store  it  for  the  months  when  the  stream  is 
low.  For  this  purpose  bountiful  provision  has  been  made, 
for  the  whole  region  is  grooved  with  deep  valleys,  which 
require  simply  a  short  dam  to  make  a  reservoir  of  any  size. 

The  men  who  built  the  Croton  Aqueduct  had  all  this 
in  view  in  making  their  selection.  They  saw  that  in  the 
future,  as  the  city  grew,  a  vast  supply  of  water  might  ba 
needed,  and  they  reported  that  reservoirs  could  be  con« 
structed  as  required,  from  time  to  time,  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  increasing  population.  At  tbe  time  of  their  work 
they  judged  that  only  one  would  be  nee  Jed  in  the  Croton 
Valley,  and  that  they  built  on  tbe  Croton  Biver,  about 
six  miles  from  the  point  where  it  empties  into  the 
Hudson.  This  reservoir  is  now  known  as  the  Croton 
Lake.  In  one  sense  it  is  a  reservoir,  but  its  chief 
purpose  is  to  serve  as  a  settling  basin  for  the  impure 
water  brought  down  in  time  of  freshets.  It  was  formed 
by  building  a  dam  across  the  Croton  Biver,  some  thirty- 
eight  feet  in  height,  setting  the  water  back  six  miles, 
thus  forming  a  lake  of  a  width  varying  from  one-eighth 
to  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  covering  an  area  of  about 
four  hundred  acres.  •  From  this  reservoir  or  lake  all  the 
water  is  directly  drawn  with  which  the  city  is  supplied, 
for  the  upper  reservoirs  afterward  constructed  empty  their 
water  into  the  Croton  Lake  in  time  of  need.  The  Oroton 
Aqueduct,  which  brings  the  water  to  the  city,  begins  at 
the  Croton  Lake  and  ends  at  the  receiving  reservoir  in 
Central  Park.  Through  all  its  length,  until  it  reaches 
High  Bridge  at  the  Harlem  Biver,  it  is  built  of  solid 
masonry,  and  is  inside  about  eight  and  a  half  feet  high 
and  seven  and  a  half  feet  wide.  The  top  is  rounded,  form- 
ing an  arch,  and  the  original  design  was  that  it  should  be 
filled  with  water  only  to  the  point  where  the  arch  liegina. 
With  this  view  it  was  calculated  that  it  would  deliver 
about  seventy  million  gallons  of  w<itAt  daA^  \qt  >2^<^  v^^^- 
aampUon  ol  ttio  d\7 .    ll  \i^  ^ahq^  Xm^ii  Vvqj^^  i^t^^Naka^c^ 
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to  omrry  the  water  hif^her  thmi  was  originally  intended,  so 
tbatit  now  convey B,  when  full*  nearly  one  hundred  injUioop. 
The  Croton  dam  where  the  aquednot  begins  ia  higher  than 
Mftubattan  lelaud. 

The  engineering  problem 'met  in  ita  constraotion  wa«  to 
find  a  route  bjr  which  it  could  be  built  on  a  gradn&l  and 
regular  slope  until  it  reaohed  the  citj,  for  in  no  place  was 
the  water  intenJed  to  nin  np-hill,  but  always  on  a  graduiil 
descent  by  its  own  weight  This  rou^e  was  found.  It 
follows  the  Valley  of  the  Crotou  nearly  to  the  Hudsoii 
River,  thence  along  the  Hudson,  through  Sing  Sing, 
Tarrytowo,  Dobb's  Ferry,  Hastiugfl  and  Yonkera.  From 
the  latter  point  it  leaves  the  Hudson  Valley  and  crosses  to 
the  dividing  ridge  between  the  Hudson  and  East  Bivers, 
and  along  this  summit  to  the  Harlem  at  High  Bridge,  At 
High  Bridge  the  water  enters  iron  pipes,  in  which  it  is 
carried  across  that  eplendid  monument  of  engineering 
skill,  and  thence  ia  oon ducted  partly  through  an  aqueduct 


and  partly  ia  pipes  nntil  it  reaches  Central  ParV.     The 

whole  distance  to  tbe  latter  point  is  thirty-eight  miles,  and 
the  whule  descent  a  little  over  forty-three  feet 

In  the  progreas  of  the  labor  which  accompanied  thia 
result  much  interesting  work  was  dooe^  Beginning  at 
Croton  Lake,  a  tunnel,  eleven  feet  deep,  was  cut  in  the 
solid  rook  on  the  west  of  tiie  dam.     Through  this  tunnel 


TBS  W|>n>Lukbd« 

the  water  is  drawn  out,  and  b^ing  taken  from  such  a  dia* 
tttuoe  below  th^  surface,  it  leaves  behind  the  leavers,  drift 
wooil,  and  other  rubbish,  which  are  cleaned  off  daily* 
This  tunnel  is  over  two  hundred  feet  in  length  ;  at  its 
lower  end  is  the  gate-house  to  the  aqueduct  Here  are  beavy 
galea  worked  with  screws,  whi*^h  regulate  the  flow  of  water 
through  the  aqueduct*  and  by  wUich  the  water  can  be  oat 
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lunonB  strnctare  which  still  stands  to-day,  almost  nn- 
xivaied  in  its  beaatj  aad  perfeotioa  as  a  piece  of  engin- 
eering work.  None  of  the  other  btidges  on  the  rente 
equal  this  in  size  or  costliness,  bnt  many  of  them  are 
beautiful  in  design  and  very  expensire  in  oonstruotion. 
That  they  have  all  served  their  purpose  so  well,  reflects 
great  credit  upon  the  men  who  carried  through  the  project 
At  its  lower  end  the  aqueduct  empties  into  a  receiving 
reservoir,  situated  in  what  is  now  Central  Park.  This  is  a 
large  basin  built  of  masonry,  covering  over  thirty  acres, 
and  capable  of  holding  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  million 
gallons.  From  this  point  the  water  was  originally  carried 
to  the  distributing  reservoir  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty- 
secoud  Street,  and  thence  distributed  through  the  city. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  aqueduct  begins  and  ends 
in  a  reservoir.  When  full,  it  will  furnish  to  the  city 
ninety-five  million  gallons  of  water  daily,  provided  there 
is  a  supply  at  the  upper  end  from  which  this  amount  can 
be  obtained.  But  this  amount  is  its  limit,  no  matter  how 
much  water  is  in  store  ;  no  more  can  be  delivered  daily 
than  that  wbich  comes  through  this  simple  conduit 
During  the  recent  water  famine  a  great  deal  was  said  about 
builtlmg  another  aqueduct,  and  much  blame  was  cast  upon 
Governor  Cornell  for  vetoing  a  Bill  passed  last  Summer  for 
that  purpose.  But  the  scarcity  of  water  did  not  arise  from 
the  fact  that  the  aqueduct  was  insufficient  It  was  large 
and  perfect  enough.  The  trouble  was,  that  for  some  cause 
there  was  insufficient  water  to  keep  it  full  The  supply 
was  defective,  not  the  aqueduct 

If  a  person  in  the  country  found  that  his  cistem  was 
empty  on  account  of  a  long  drought,  he  would  have  bat  a 
poor  idea  of  the  sense  of  a  neighbor  who  should  recom- 
mend him  to  get  a  larger  pump  to  meet  the  exigency. 
Under  such  circumstances  he  would  probably  answer  that 
he  wanted  more  water  and  not  more  pump,  except  to  duck 
idiots  under.  Yet  in  regard  to  the  water  supply  of  New 
York,  just  such  senseless  recommendations  have  been 
ma<ie  in  the  ptess  from  day  to  day  during  the  past  few 
months.  The  aqueduct  is  to  the  city  exactly  what  the 
cistern-pipe  with  its  pump  is  to  the  cistern.  If  the  water 
is  used  up,  more  pipes  will  not  help  the  situation. 

Now,  to  understind  the  cause  of  the  recent  scarcity, 
and  to  appreciate  what  is  needed  for  the  future,  let  us  see 
what  has  been  done  to  secure  a  storage  reserve  for  the 
city.  As  has  been  stated,  the  Crotou  Biver  is  a  stream  of 
very  unequal  volume.  The  aqueduct  can  bring  into  the 
city  nearly  a  buudred  million  gallons  a  day.  But  in  dry 
seasons  the  Croton  only  furnishes  a  fraction  of  this  amount 
Prior  to  this  Summer  its  smallest  daily  flow  is  said  to  have 
been  twenty-seven  million  gallons,  but  this  year  it  sank  to 
about  ten  millions.  The .  difference  between  the  small 
amount  found  in  the  Croton  Biver  in  time  of  drought  and 
that  required  to  fill  the  aqueduct  has  to  be  drawn  from 
storage  reservoura,  for  the  two  receiving  reservoirs  in  Cen- 
tral Park,  though  apparently  of  great  siise,  only  contain  a 
supply  for  about  twelve  days. 

The  men  who  built  the  aqueduct  foresaw  this  neceasity, 

and  made  their  calculations  accordingly.     They  stated  that 

*  although  the  Croton  Biver,  in  times  of  drought,  sank  to  a 

little  stream,  yet  that  by  the  Spring  freshets  its  average 

flow  during  the  year  wos  Tery  large.    They  estimated  that 

if  the  surplus  in  aeasona  of  abundance  should  be  caught 

~  and  retained,  the  yeariy  flow  would  be  sufficient  to  supply 

a  dty  of  many  millions  of  iuhabitants.    With  the  small 

popaJation  of  the  city  at  the  time  of  introducing  the  Croto  j, 

little  storage  oapadly  was  needed.    It  was  estimated  that 

27,000.000  galkxiaadajiioiildaappljaUtliewantaofthe 

JP«^P^  Mnd  m^  tbia  was  tlie  amallMit  amoanl  that  the  river 

miar  HuMniabed,  ao  mcum  wm  aoedod,  csmpt  for  % 


temporary  emergency.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  no 
reservoir  was  built  in  the  Croton  Valley,  beyond  the  one 
made  by  ttie  Croton  dam,  and  that  holds  only  500.000,000 
gallons  available  for  the  aqueduct  an  amount  equal  to 
five  days*  supply  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption. 
Strangely  enough,  although  the  Croton  Water  Commis- 
sioners knew  how  variable  was  the  fiow  of  the  Croton 
Biver,  and  although  they  saw  the  daily  consumption  run 
up  from  27,000,000  to  nearly  100.000,000  gallons  a  day, 
no  addition  wis  made  to  the  storage  reservoirs  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  except  by  the  construction  of  the 
new  reservoir  in  Central  Park,  which  was  completed  in 
1862,  and  holds  a  supply  for  abaut  ten  day& 

Tnis,  however,  was  not  entirely  their  fault  In  1858 
Mr.  Alfred  W.  Craven  made  some  surveys  in  the  Croton 
valley,  and  selected  sites  for  fitteen  reservoirs.  If  all  these 
should  be  constructed,  they  would  hold  a  supply  sufficient 
to  last  the  city  for  two  years,  even  if  not  a  drop  of  water 
ran  in  the  Croton  Biver  during  all  that  iima  Thence- 
forth the  Water  Commissioners  persistently  asked  author- 
ity to  commence  the  construction  of  some  of  these  works, 
but  no  action  was  taken  until  1865,  when  they  were  per- 
mitted to  begin  work  on  one.  This  was  located  at  wbat  is 
known  as  Boyd's  Corners,  on  the  westerly  branch  of  the 
Croton.  Its  construction  was  the  labor  of  years,  and 
meantime  came  the  droughts  of  1869  and  1870.  In  the 
former  year  the  city  suffered  from  a  partial  water  famine, 
the  supply  furnished  for  many  days  being  only  one- third 
of  the  usual  amount  The  next  year  Mr.  Tweed  gave  some 
relief  by  acquiring  the  right  to  draw  water  from  some  of 
the  lakes  in  Westchester  and  Putnam  Counties,  and  so  the 
immediate  danger  was  tided  over.  But  these  experiences 
showed  the  necessity  for  action.  The  work  on  the  reser- 
voir at  Boyd*s  Corners  was  hastened,  and  it  was  completed 
in  1873.  Meantime  another  reservoir  was  begun  on  tho 
middle  branch  of  the  Croton,  and  this  was  finished  in 
1878.  The  former  holds  a  supply  for  about  twenty-seven, 
and  the  latter  for  about  forty,  days. 

Tnese  reservoirs  with  their  natural  lakes,  wLioh  we  have 
bought  the  right  to  draw  upon,  furuisU  all  tne  water 
stored  up  for  the  city's  use.  A  short  time  ago  these  gave 
out ;  the  flow  of  the  Croton  Biver  had  dwindled  down  to 
almost  nothing,  and  we  were  confronted  with  a  water- 
famine.  Had  more  reservoirs  been  begun  in  time  the 
aqueduct  could  have  had  its  constant  daily  supply,  and  no 
difficulty  wonld  have  been  experienced,  except  that  always 
felt,  of  insufficient  pressure.  The  yearly  flow  of  the 
Croton  Biver  is  sufficient  to  fill  any  number  of  reservoirs. 
During  the  year  1880  it  was  less  than  has  ever  been  known 
before,  and  yet  its  average  during  the  whole  year  was 
nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  gallons  a  day.  In 
eome  years  the  average  has  exceeded  six  hundred  million 
gallons  daily.  It  needs  no  expert  skill  to  understand  that 
if  this  water  is  retained,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  run 
over  the  dam  and  into  the  Hudson  in  tlie  Spring,  tho 
Croton  Valley  will  furnish  a  supply  ample  for  tue  wants  of 
a  city  of  two  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  seems  idle, 
therefore,  to  talk  of  seeking  some  other  source  of  supply. 
From  no  other  place  can  water  be  brought  so  cheaply  as 
from  the  Croton  Valley,  and  no  water  can  be  found  superior 
i.i  quality.  Some  time  in  the  future  it  will  be  neceiisary  to 
supplement  the  present  aqueduct  by  another  of  eqnal  or 
larger  capacity.  But  the  first  step  needed  is  to  secure  a 
constant  supply  for  the  present  aqueduct ;  then  we  can 
talk  of  the  construction  of  another. 

In  the  preceding  pages  nothing  haa  been  said  about 
some  worka  recently  constructed  in  the  dty,  which  are  a 
mvstery  to  many  peraonsL  These  form  what  are  known  as 
««•-  Hlgii  Barnce  Byatem,  and  for  aeTeiil  yean  thaj  have 
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been  spoken  of  as  promisinii;  relief  to  persons  who  suf- 
fered from  an  insuffioienl  sapply  of  water  in  their  houses. 
Wbat  this  relief  is  and  how  it  has  been  obtained  can  be 
seen  from  a  few  words  of  explanation. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  island  is  a  large  tract  of  land 
which  is  higher  than  the  aqueduct  Of  cuune  the  houses 
in  this  section  can  obtriin  so  water  from  the  natural  flow 
of  the  Croton.  For  their  benefit  a  little  reserroir  was 
built  about  ten  years  ago  on  the  elevated  ground  west  of 
High  Bridge.  This  reservoir  contains,  when  full,  about 
11,000,000  gallons.  The  vater  is  pumped  up  into  it  by 
large  forcing-engines,  and  thence  disiributed  into  the 
houses  in  the  vaoiaicy  of  Washington  Heights.  All  this  is 
well  enough.  But  a  few  years  since  pipes  were  laid  from 
this  high  reservoir  to  a  large  number  of  houses  which 
before  were  supplied  from  the  ordinary  mains.  The  con- 
aequenoe  is  that  the  houses  on  Murray  Hill  and  other 
high  points  in  the  vicinity  obtained  water  in  their  upper 
stories,  while  their  neighbors  could  scarcely  get  it  above 
the  basement  This  caused  dissatisfaction,  and  led  to  the 
second  High  Service  Works.  Theee  consist  of  two 
large  pumping-engines  located  at  Ninety-seventh  Street, 
near  Ninth  Avenue,  which  force  water  into  a  stand-pipe, 
whence,  undar  a  great  pressure,  it  is  carried  to  all  houses 
standing  sixty  feet  above  the  tide.  To  the  people  thus 
favored  this  is  a  great  boon.  All  through  their  houses 
they  now  h  .ve  water  pumped  up  for  them  by  the  city, 
and  have  no  longer  to  labor  with  hand-pumps  and  tanks. 
But  they  now  use,  in  consequence  of  this  liberal  supply, 
almost  twice  as  much  as  before,  and  every  additional  gallon 
consumed  by  them  is  taken  from  the  persons  down-town 
who  have  no  high  service  system.  T  :e  aqueduct  brings 
into  the  city,  when  it  is  full,  about  95,000,000  gallons  a 
day,  and  it  can  carry  no  more.  This  amount  has  for  years 
been  insufficieut  as  the  service  has  been  managed.  Of 
course  if  ooe  house  now  gets  more  than  it  ia  entitlea  to, 
some  other  house  must  sufier.  The  high  service  syst-  m 
consumes  about  10,000,000  gallons  a  day ;  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  full  supply.  It  benefits  the  population  up- 
town who  live  in  brown-stone  houses  ;  but  tlieir  gain  is  at 
the  expense  of  those  whose  houses  are  on  lower  ground. 

Formerly  the  Murray  Hill  region  was  supplied  from  the 
distributing  reservoir  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fortj-seoond 
Street  In  this  reservoir  the  water  accumulates  at  night, 
and  then  in  the  morning  is  sent  into  the  houses  below  it, 
much  higher  than  it  otherwise  would  run.  Since  the  in- 
troduction of  the  high  service  system  the  people  around 
the  reservoir  no  longer  need  its  services,  and  hence,  re- 
gardless of  the  other  portions  of  the  city,  have  clamored 
for  its  removal  as  an  eyesore  on  Fifth  Avenue.  By  the 
aid  of  tue  Department  of  Public  Works  they  succeeded  in 
securing  the  passage  of  a  Bill  at  Albany  last  Winter  to 
effect  this  object,  and  but  for  an  injuDction  obtained  by 
some  public-spirited  gentlemen,  the  scheme  would  have 
been  carried  through.  In  view  of  the  recent  scarcity  of 
water,  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  incr^'as-'ng  rather 
than  diminishing  the  reservoirs  of  the  city,  it  is  probable 
the  approaching  Legislature  will  reverse  its  hasty  action. 

A  stxiement  of  the  amount  expended  upon  the  water 
system  of  the  city  may  well  conclude  what  we  have  to  say 
about  the  present  supply.  The  Croton  Aqueduct,  with  the 
reservoirs  and  necessary  pipes  for  distribution,  cost  up  to 
the  year  1845  about  $12,000,000,  bat  this  included  interest 
on  bonds.  Since  that  date  there  has  been  expended  upon 
new  works,  maintenance  and  repairs,  about  $28,000,000 
mom  in  the  latter  estimate  no  interest  is  computed. 
The  grand  total  cost,  therefore,  is  about  $40,000,000. 
Tbeie  Ugares  are  important  in  view  of  the  agitation  for 
ttia  oooatanietion  of  a  new  aqueduct,  much  larger  than  the 


one  now  in  use.  With  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and 
materials  such  an  aqueduct,  with  its  necessary  retiervoirs 
and  pipe  connections,  would  cost  at  least  $20,000,000,  and 
probably  this  sum  would  sw<^li  to  $30,000,000.  To  the 
interest  upon  this  sum  would  have  to  be  added  enormous 
sums  for  maintenance  and  repairs.  Before  incurring  so 
vast  an  outlay  the  situation  should  be  well  considered. 

Two  things,  it  appears  to  the  writer,  are  needed  in  the 
way  of  additional  works.  The  fir^t  and  most  important 
is  a  new  and  larger  reservoir  in  the  Groton  Valley,  to  in- 
sure a  constant  and  unfailing  supply  of  water  for  the 
present  aqueduct  The  site  for  such  a  rcHcrvoir  has  been 
selected,  but  work  upon  it  has  not  yet  been  begun. 

The  second  thing  required  is  a  sm^U  aqueduoc  to  sup- 
plement the  present  one  for  use  in  case  of  accident  to  the 
larger  structure,  just  as  a  prudent  housekeeper  in  the 
country  has  a  second  cistern  for  time  of  need.  If  an  ac- 
cident should  happen  to  the  Groton  Aqueduct,  the  flow  of 
water  through  it  would  have  to  cease  temporarily,  and  in 
that  case  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  another  to  fall 
back  upon  for  the  few  days  needed  for  repairs.  But  as 
the  reservoirs  in  the  city  hold  a  supply  for  about  twelve 
days,  the  new  aqueduct  built  for  emergency  need  not  be 
one  of  large  capacity.  Such  an  aqueduct  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  is  now  constructing  from  th:^  Bronx  River 
in  Westchester  Gounty,  under  a  law  of  the  Legislature 
appropriating  $1,000,000  yearly  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
estimated  that  it  will  carry  about  20,000,000  gallons  a 
day,  will  cost  about  $3,000,000,  and  will  be  completed  in 
two  or  three  years.  With  the  additional  supply  furnished 
by  this  aquednct  the  peopld  of  New  York  will  have  about 
100  gallons  of  water  each  per  day.  That  they  need  nu>re 
for  their  wants  is  scarcely  credible. 

Five  years  ago  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  pub- 
lished a  table,  showing  the  amount  of  water  furnished  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  leading  cities  of  Great  Britain  and 
America.  Brooklyn  and  Boston  each  consume  about 
sixty  gallons  a  day  per  capita  ;  Philad-lphia,  fifty -six ;  Bal- 
timore, fifty  ;  Providence,  thirty  ;  and  Milwaukee,  twenty- 
five  ;  London,  thirty-three ;  Liverpool,  thirty  ;  and  Man- 
chester, but  twenty-one.  New  York,  with  100  gallons  a 
day  for  each  inhabitant,  heads  the  list ;  and  yet  we  are  told 
that  we  need  as  much  more  to  make  the  supply  sufficient 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  as  the  present  water 
supply  is  managed,  the  people  of  New  York  do  not  receive 
sufficient  water.  A  few  years  ago  each  house  on  the  island 
was  supplied  to  its  upper  stories.  To-day,  unless  pumped 
up  by  hand,  or  at  the  public  cost  by  the  high  service 
works,  it  scarcely  rises  above  the  second  story  in  any 
house.  This  is  a  gpreat  evil  and  a  prolific  source  of  disease. 
Pipes  and  traps  uncharged  with  water  give  free  access  to 
sewer  gas,  which  taints  the  air  of  our  bedchambers,  and 
insidiously  undermines  the  health.  But  no  additional 
supply,  however  profuse,  would  afford  for  this  evil  more 
than  a  temporary  remedy.  Gonsumption,  when  un- 
checked, always  outruns  the  supply,  however  ample.  The 
experience  of  the  Gity  of  Milwaukee  is  a  good  illustration 
of  this  truth*  Its  water  is  obtained  from  the  lake,  which, 
of  course,  is  inexhaustible.  The  only  thing  needed  is  to 
pump  it  up,  and  the  supply  will  be  only  limited  by  the 
capacity  of  the  pumping  engines.  When  the  water  was 
first  introduced,  it  was  proposed  to  give  to  each  inhabitant 
all  that  he  desired.  Five  years  ago  the  city  us  d  about 
twenty-five  gallons  per  head  daily.  But  last  year  the 
head  of  the  Water  DepartmoTit  reported  that  each  person 
in  the  city  was  using  125  gallons  a  day,  and  the  rate  of  con- 
sumption or  waste  was  rapidly  increasing.  New  pumping 
engines  had  b^en  put  in  use, but  the  cost  of  simp»y  "btidtaj* 
ing  ttie  water  Irom  t\ie  \»:kft  wia  IQ  «twi3^  ^i»^  ^«s»fla^ 
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fimall,  scattered  buildings,  coQBamea  125  gallons  per  bead. 
New  York  would  make  awaj  with  300  gallons,  and  ask  for 
more.      If  a  new  aqnednot  is  con&irucled,  at  a  cost  of 
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$30,000,000,  its  supply  wonld  be  iasafficient  in  less  than 
ten  jears.  The  wise  coarse  is  to  do  now  what  wonld  be 
reqaired  then  ;  that  is,  to  stop  the  waste  of  the  water.  If 
this  is  done  the  prtssent  supply  will  be  fonnd  to  be  ample 
for  the  city,  and  930,000,000  of  needless  expenditure  will 
be  savecL  How  this  should  be  done  is  a  fit  subject  for  the 
examination  of  such  a  Commission  as  gave  na  the  Oroton 
Aqueduct  fony  years  ago. 

The  writer  has  no  theory  of  bis  own  upon  this  subject, 
but  plans  enough  have  been  sufsrgested.  The  one  which, 
at  first  glance,  appears  the  simplest,  is  that  adopted  in 
Providence  ^namely,  the  placing  of  a  water  meter  in  each 
house,  and  charging  for  the  water  consumed,  as  the  gas 
companies  charge  for  gas.  The  objections  to  this  are  the 
expense  of  meters,  the  uncertainty  of  their  action,  and  the 
inqaisitonal  visits  of  the  miserable  politiciaos  who  would 
be  appointed  to  examine  them  from  mouth  to  month. 
The  objections  are  certainly  powerful  But  there  is 
another  system  which  has  been  tried  in  Europe  with  great 
success,  which  is  free  from  difficulties.  Several  years  ago 
Liverpool  was  confronted  with  a  water  problem  much 
more  difficult  than  that  now  encountered  in  New  York. 
Its  daily  supply  was  so  small  that  householders  were  only 
permitted  to  draw  the  precious  fluid  one  hour  out  of  the 
twenty-four.  In  that  time  they  were  expected  to  fill  their 
tanks  with  enough  to  last  until  the  next  day  brought 
around  the  looked-for  hour.  Belief  was  difficult,  for  a 
further  supply  could  only  be  obtained  from  a  long  dis- 
tance, and  at  a  great  expense.  At  this  juncture  an  emi- 
nent engineer,  named  Deacon,  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
and  astoninned  the  world  by  a  proposition  which  he  stated 
and  offered  to  establish.  It  was,  that  cities  using  water, 
wasted  by  leaks  in  the  pipes  and  other  methods  more 
than  half  of  their  supply,  and  that  this  wastage  could  be 
detected  and  presented  by  a  simple  and  inexpensive  plan. 
At  length,  being  given  permission,  he  proved  his  state- 
ments in  every  particular.  His  plan  was,  as  he  stated, 
very  simple.  He  divided  the  city  into  230  districts,  each 
district  being  so  arn^nged  that  all  its  water  was  sapplied 
through  a  single  street-pipe.  Upon  this  pipe,  after  it 
left  the  main,  and  before  being  tapped  for  house  connec- 
tions, he  placed,  in  an  excavation  under  the  street,  a  large 
water  meter  of  a  peculiar  construction  ;  other  meters,  like 
those  for  gas,  record  the  amount  of  water  which  passes 
through  th^m,  but  this  shows,  automatically,  on  a  dio^ 
gram,  the  rate  of  flow  at  every  minute  of  the  twenty-four 
hours.  The  water  being  turned  on,  a  large  sheet  of  paper, 
arranged  for  the  purpose,  is  put  in  place.  This  is  divided, 
by  vertical  lines,  into  twenty-fonr  sections,  for  the  hours 
of  the  day.  Horixoutal  lines  are  also  drawn  to  show  the 
flow  of  water  from  100  gallons  to  6,000  per  hour.  The 
water,  as  it  flows  through  the  meter,  records  on  this  dia- 
gram, in  blue  or  red  ink,  the  rate  at  which  it  is  running. 
Started,  say  at  noon,  the  flow,  though  varying  from  min- 
ute to  minuta,  will  remain  pretty  constant  until  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  then  it  decreases  until  eleven  or 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  then  remaius  constant  until  about 
five  in  the  morning,  when  it  begins  to  increase  again. 

The  diagram  of  each  district  is  numbered.  One  man 
alone  has  access  to  the  meter*.  In  the  morning  he  re- 
moTM  the  diagrams  ;  they  are  taken  to  the  central  office, 
whero  one  man  keeps  the  records.  The  whole  system  is 
•o  simple,  by-ihe-way,  that  this  man's  time  is  only  about 
half  ooonpied  by  the  whole  work. 

As  the  diagnim%  with  their  led  and  blue  lines,  come  in, 
thsj  ara  inspeetod.  How.  the  importHut  honis  to  be 
soUoed  m  those  from  midiiight  tUl  five  in  the  morning. 
Thsa  the  hm  of  waier  In  the  boose  hsa  substantiallv 
r/  baiifibepipm  er  hamU  leak,  of  course  the  flow 


through  them  goes  on,  and  that  is  waste.  \^hen  the  system 
was  first  introduced,  the  results  in  some  districts  were  very 
remarkable.  Liverpool  had  had  for  years  the  ^stem  of 
house  to  house  visitation  which  we  practice  here,  only  it 
had  been  more  thorough  and  extensiveu  That  is,  men 
went  around  from  bouse  to  honse  inspt- odng  the  plumb- 
ing. Yet,  despite  all  that,  in  some  oi  the  distiicts  which 
were  using  sixty  gallons  of  water  per  head  daUy,  it  was 
found  by  the  meter  that  the  flow  between  midnight  and 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  at  the  rate  of  forty-six 
gallons  per  head  daily.  That  is,  nearly  five-sixths  of  the 
water  passing  through  the  pipes  was  being  wasttd.  Of 
course,  these  districts  were  exceptional,  but  it  was  found 
in  all  the  districts  that  more  than  half  the  water  was  mn- 
ning  away  through  leaks. 

This  much  the  meters  proved ;  they  did  more,  for  they 
showed  in  which  districts  the  waste  was  greateat — that  is, 
which  districts  required  most  immediate  att  ntion.  This 
being  determined,  the  next  question  was  to  decide  in  which 
particular  houses  the  waste  was  taking  place^  and  here 
the  system  adopted  was  equally  simple,  and  the  new  dis- 
trict meter  proved  equally  effeotiveu  The  most  wastefnl 
district  being  selected,  the  water  is  turned  on  so  ss  to  ran 
through  its  meter,  a  diagram  is  put  in  plsoe,  and  abont 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  two  inspectors  begin  operationsL 
In  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  each  house  is  a  stop-cock  to  its 
water-pipe,  protected  by  an  iron  cover.  Ihe  inspector 
removes  the  cover,  and  with  a  wooden  pole  or  his  stop- 
cock bar  ao  a  stethoscope,  can  at  once  tell  whether  any 
water  is  running  through  the  pipe.  If  it  is,  he  shuts  the 
stop-cock,  and  his  companion  notes  in  a  book  the  number 
of  the  house,  and  the  exact  minute  of  shutting  off  its 
pipe.  The  round  of  the  district  being  completed,  the 
pair  retrace  their  steps,  tarn  on  the  uater  agaii),  and  again 
note  in  the  book  the  minute  of  doing  sa  in  the  morning 
their  report  goes  in.  The  diagram  irom  the  m  ter  is  then 
brought  in,  and  a  comparison  of  the  two  tells  the  whole 
story.  Not  only  are  the  houses  designate  in  which  the 
waste  is  going  on,  but  the  exact  amount  of  WbSte  in  each 
is  pointed  out  by  the  effect  produced  as  shown  on  the 
meter  diagram,  from  minute  to  minute,  as  the  various 
stop-cocks  were  shut  off  and  again  reopened. 

The  last  step  is,  of  course,  very  simple.  Dxy-inspectors 
visit  the  houses  in  which  the  wsste  has  been  detected,  and 
apply  the  remedy.  At  first,  most  of  the  leaks  were  in 
pipes  in  the  cellars,  which,  but  for  some  such  system, 
would  never  have  been  detected.  They  occur  now,  but  as 
the  waste  has  been  cut  down,  the  large  majority  of  the 
present  leaks  are  in  defective  fanceta.  In  some  cases  the 
meter  shows  that  even  after  the  stop-cocks  have  all  been 
shut  off,  the  fiow  still  goes  on.  This  shows  that  there  is  a 
leak  in  the  main  or  in  the  house-pipe  outside  the  stop-cock, 
between  the  main  and  the  sidewalk.  These  are  the  most 
difficult  to  detect  of  all  sources  of  waste,  and  are  among  the 
most  serious.  Perhaps  in  nothing  is  the  value  of  this 
system  better  shown  than  here,  for  it  at  once  shows  that 
there  is  a  leak,  although,  of  course,  it  cannot  pomt  out  the 
particular  locality. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  description  of  the  system  by  which 
the  City  of  Liverpool,  without  increasing  its  supply,  has,  at 
a  trifling  expense,  risen  from  a  state  of  water-povt-rty  to  that 
of  redundant  wealth.  In  1873  its  inhabitants  could  only 
have  water  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  ;  now  tl  ey  have  it 
at  all  hours  and  all  through  their  houses,  and  from  any 
street-hydiant  the  water  will  shoot  up  to  a  height  of 
eighty  feet 

As  in  New  Tork,  the  houses  in  Uverpool  sre  fitted  with 
baths  and  water-eioeets,  though  not  to  the  aarae  extent ;  it 
has  krge  msnufaotoreflb  And  nses  water  extensively  for 
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ebipping  and  for  railroads.  Tet,  by  stopping  leaks  the 
whole  amoant  of  water  used  there  dady  for  every  purpose 
is  less  tbau  twenty-one  gallons  per  head.  We,  with  ninety- 
three  gallons  per  head  running  tbrongh  our  aqueduct, 
have  an  entirely  inadequate  supply. 

LtTerpool  has  a  population  of  725,000  souls.  The  cost 
of  the  whole  system  applied  there,  including  the  230 
meters  for  the  districts,  new  pipes  and  the  stop-cecks  in 
front  of  each  house,  was  under  a  qnart^T  of  a  million  dol- 
lars. Making  a  liberal  allowance  for  the  greater  size  of 
our  city,  the  larger  price  of  work  and  the  change  in  ^ur 
pipes,  it  is  believed  that  the  whole  system  could  he  intro- 
duced here  for  less  than  81,000,000— that  is,  less  than  one 
year's  interdst  on  the  proposed  expenditure  by  our  depart- 
ment In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  administration 
of  the  system  costs  Liverpool  the  merest  trifle^  One 
derk  keeps  all  the  accounts  and  books,  and  the  whole 
work  of  night  and  day  inspection  is  done  by  a  little  force 
of  seventeen  men. 

Other  towns  besides  Liverpool,  notably  Glasgow,  Car- 
lisle, Chorley  and  Prescott,  have  adopted  the  same  system, 
and  with  the  same  rusnlta 

We  have  gone  no  farther  than  to  take  up,  recently,  to  a 
limited  extent,  the  syatem  of  house  to  honse  inspection, 
which  these  towns  tried  and  found  to  be  a  lamentable 
failure.  It  is  expensive  :  for  the  inspectors  have  to  visit 
every  house,  and  waste  their  time  over  those  in  which 
there  are  no  leaks,  while  the  Deacon  meter  points  out  the 
wasteful  districts,  and  then  the  particular  houses  which 
need  a  visit  It  is  inefficient,  for  no  mere  inspection  of  a 
honse  will  detect  the  worst  leaks,  those  underground  or  out 
of  sight,  where  the  water  runs  away  into  the  drain  or  sub- 
terraneous streams  for  years  without  detection.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Works  has  lately  had  meters  put  in 
our  hotels.  The  proprietor  of  one  of  these  establishments 
made  repeated  complaints  that  he  was  being  charged  for 
more  water  than  he  used.  He  insisted  that  his  meter  was 
at  fault  At  length  bis  complaints  were  so  persistent  that 
an  investigation  was  m^de.  The  meter  was  proved  to  be 
correct,  and  he  was  told  that  his  pipe  must  leak  in  the 
cellar.  He  declared  that  he  knew  better,  as  it  was  well  laid. 
Upon  being  dug  up,  however,  a  break  was  found,  through 
which  10,000  gallons  a  day  were  going  to  waste.  This  is 
no  exceptional  case.  We  mast  remember  that  in  our  old 
houses  the  pipes  were  introduced  thirty-five  years  ago. 
They  are  partly  underground  and  out  of  sight  No  one 
ever  thiuks  of  looking  at  them,  unless  they  become  so 
defective  that  the  supply  gives  out  entirely.  If  the  leak 
is  only  partial  it  will  go  on  for  ever,  the  water  running 
into  tne  sewers  or  finding  a  subterradeau  passage  of  its 
own ;  thus  not  only  being  wasted,  but  actaally  breeding 
disease.  These  leaks  no  system  of  mere  house  to  house 
inspection  will  discover. 

Next  in  importauce  comes  the  waste  from  defective 
plumbing  in  the  houses.  T bis  is  so  common,  that  the 
house  in  which  the  faucets  do  not  leak  is  an  exception. 
Many  of  them  are  very  old,  the  majority  are  of  the  poorest, 
cheapest  character.  Unless  one  has  paid  attention  to  it, 
he  will  scarcely  believe  how  great  is  the  waste  from  this 
■ouroe.  Some  time  ago  the  inspectors  heard  the  water 
rnaning  all  night  in  a  tenement-h  jUso  down -town.  An 
examination  revealed  tlie  fact  that  in  a  front  room  occu- 
pied by  an  old  woman  and  her  husband  the  stop-cock  was 
worn  out|  and  the  water  ran  through  without  intermission. 
Under  orders  of  the  authorities  a  new  faucet  was  put  on, 
and  I6r  twenty-four  hours  all  was  quiet  But  on  the 
ieooiid  night  the  inapeotor  agnin  heard  the  familiar  sound. 
Booiiiig  the  inmates  of  th«»  house  for  an  PxnUnation,  he 
VM  oontaonted  by  the  old  woman,  wiio  aaawered  him  that 


she  was  so  used  to  the  noise  of  the  running  water  that  she  had 
found  it  impossible  to  sleep  without  it,  and  so  had  turned 
it  on.  Thitf,  it  is  said,  is  a  true  story  ;  but  whether  true 
or  false,  it  is  founded  on  fact  In  numberless  tenement 
houses  the  pipes  have  been  found  so  arranged  by  the  ten- 
ants tbat  the  water  runs  all  the  time,  day  and  night  This 
is  convenient  for  it  saves  the  trouble  of  opening  and  shut- 
ting the  faucets.  These  houses  are  subject  to  iohpectioo, 
and  the  most  glaring  of  these  castas  have  been  remedied. 
But  the  same  thing  goes  on  from  year  to  year  in  private 
houses,  where  the  inspector  is  never  seen.  The  boarding- 
houses  in  which  this  occurs  are  numberless.  Recollecting 
that  an  ordinary  house-pipe  will  run  off  nearly  10,000 
gallons  a  day,  some  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  amount  of 
loss  from  this  cause. 

Such  are  the  modes  in  which  the  ninety-three  gallons 
per  head  of  water  in  the  City  of  New  York  are  disposed  ol 
When  we  recollect  that  the  pipes  and  fittings  are  now  old 
which  thirty  years  ago  were  new,  we  can  uuderatand  why 
it  is  that  receiving  as  much  water  per  head  through  the 
aqueduct  as  we  did  in  1850,  we  now  have  so  much  less  for 
actual  use.  In  very  cold  weather  the  waste  is  greater, 
when  faucets  are  left  open  to  prevent  freez.ng  in  the  pipes. 
But  such  occasions,  although  the  only  ones  generally 
noticed,  are  comparatively  rare.  The  waste  from  this 
source  ]b  iusignificant  co  npared  with  that  which  goes  on 
every  hour  in  the  twenty-four,,  and  every  day  in  the 
year. 

The  amount  of  water  actually  used  per  head  in  the  City 
of  New  York  is  very  small  A  high  authority  in  the 
Croton  Aqueduct  Department  informed  the  writer  that  his 
estimate  of  it  was  eleven  g^lons  per  day.  If  this  is  correct, 
nearly  eight-ninths  of  the  water  which  comes  into  the  city 
is  wasted.  Inquiry  at  a  Turkish  Bath  establishment 
showed  tbat,  according  to  their  meter,  a  full  Turkinh  Buth 
requires  only  about  fifteen  gallons  of  water.  An  ordinary 
shower-bath  will  use  up  four  or  five.  7>irin(<  the  last 
year,  as  has  been  already  stated,  meters  have  been  placed 
in  the  hotels.  In  one  it  was  discovered  that  they  were 
using  about  300  gallons  daily  for  every  guest  and  inmate 
of  the  house.  The  presence  of  a  m#ter,  and  the  necessity 
of  paying  for  the  water  consumed,  in  a  few  days  cut  down 
the  consumption  one-half. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  people  of  New  York  may 
well  pause  before  they  decide  to  invest  820.000,000  or 
$30,000,000  in  a  new  aqueduct  from  the  Crotou  Valley. 
To  be  sure  a  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  has  stated 
that  the  Liverpool  system  is  not  applicable  to  New  York, 
but  hydraulic  engineers  differ  fr  m  his  opinion.  To  make 
the  system  applicable  would  only  necessitate  a  change  in 
the  street-pipes,  and  this  could  be  accomplished  at  a  tenth 
of  the  cost  of  the  new  aqueduct  Surely  this  whole  ques- 
tion is  of  sufficient  importance  for  a  careful  investisation. 
Can  any  better  mode  for  securing  this  be  suggested  than 
the  appointment  of  a  Commission  of  tax-payers  of  New 
York,  such  as  gave  us  forty  years  ago  the  present  water 
svstem  ? 


A   CURIOUS    PLAN   OF    REFORMATION. 

Drxtnkekness,  like  the  night,  *<  with  slow  and  noiseless 
footsteps,"  comes  creeping,  oreepinsf  everywhere.  In- 
sidious and  without  warning  the  day  merges  into  night 
through  the  hazy  twilight  into  the  deep  gloom  of  mid- 
ni«btwith  its  phantoms  and  weird  reflections,  so  drunken- 
ness merges  from  the  habit  of  smoking  to  tippling,  from 
tippling  to  dram-drinking,  from  dram-drinking  to  the 
morning-appetizer,  from  this  to  stealin;^  0*^^%  ^-^rd^CLOsoAit^ 
and  Anally  to  any  and  ei^ex^  exfiOM  \d  Tina  W  >^^  1D2^^ 


und  take  ft  drop  just  to  quiet 
tho  frightened  nerves.  Toward 
morDiDg  blnok  Bpecks  Hit 
across  the  retina ;  the  mind 
becomea  confused  and  bewil* 
dereil ;  in^-ectaof  larger  growth 
dart  across  tJje  vision,  swarm* 
ing  and  bnzztng  about  the 
head    in    countless    tnjriads. 

[The  excited  fancy  pictures 
frightfully  droll  figures,  grin* 
ning  and  gesticulating  aronnd 

,liiB  bedside.  Some  garment 
bangiog  on  a  chair  is  trans* 
ired  into  an  assasain  about 
assault    him  with    a  huge 

Jcnifa.  wuiist  another  aims  a 


atrurs  op  nisiracD  roRTiotf  of  choton  aquiduct,  101st  flTmirr. 

gun  at  him*  Processions  of  departed  kindred  and  friends 
pass  and  repass  mournf rdi j  before  him,  ill,  terror-stricken, 
he  bops  from  hh  bed  rmd  seeks  the  sheltermg  arma  of 
vacuity.  He  has  horrora»  delirium  henims,  jimiams,  the 
monkeys — for  by  all  these  names  u  this  malady  dei^ignated. 

Ko  country  yet  diEcoverod  is  free  from  the  halelal 
efieots  of  some  nareotia  America  has  ita  whit»ky,  £ng* 
land,  its  beer ;  France,  its  wine ;  Germany,  its  Isger ; 
Bussia,  its  brandy ;  Cbina,  its  opium ;  Turkey,  its  cofl'eo 
nnd  tobacco,  and  all  Oriental  ootintriea  their  hasheesh« 

Dmukenne^s  is  more  or  less  hereditary,  A  child 
begotten  in  drunkenness  is  almost  sure  to  become  and  die 
a  drunkard* 

**  These  facia  muy  best  be  shown 
By  a  famiUar  story  of  our  own." 

Dick  Lnmb  was  the  friend  and  lover  of  a 'dram.  A 
stalwart  soldier  ho  ;  ttill  and  straight  as  an  arrow,  he  stood 
fuU  six  feet  in  his  stocking^eet ;  of  mild,  kindly  counten- 
enoe.  HeM  lead  a  equudron  up  to  ttie  cannon's  mouth 
with  fis  much  nonchalance  as  if  he  were  escorting  the 
belle  of  the  ballroom  to  tbe  fiti^t  contra-danoe.  A  favonte 
in  the  regiment,  he  was  boon  companion  wbithersoeTer  ho 
went  Excitable  by  nature,  excitL>ment  was  a  nncessity  to 
bim.  He  took  hb  "  tods  **  regularly,  nnd  worked  them 
ofi*  like  a  man  in  tbe  multiplicity  of  duties  which  dc- 
▼olved  upon  him.  Dick  drank  his  dram  and  cracked  his 
jokes^  and  he  might  have  prown  old  and  drank,  but  at  an 
ovil  hour  Dick  found  himself  at  leisure  and  far  removed 
from  his  eomradesL  Tim©  hung  heavy  on  his  hands.  No 
one  to  laugh  with  or  sing  to  or  to  jest  with,  he  took  freely 
to  bia  **tods.*'  Tben  he'd  nap  aud  doze  aod  ruminato 
lipon  bygone  scenes.  At  first  he  took  well  to  his  in»^ala. 
and  was  rather  i»fllicte<l  wiih  a  morbid  appetite,  ino] 
by  the  numerous  quiet  potations  he'd  take  at  the 
Tben  his  apt^etite  for  food  fell  off,  whilst  that  for  drink 
inoreoaed. 

He  no  longer  ap|iciired  at  tbe  ktbl^^  d*hdie,  bnt  complain- 
ing of  indispnaition,  would  huve  his  meala  sent  to  hia 
room,  with  innumciable  drinks  during  the  day.  Thus  ho 
lay  from  dny  to  day,  i^eeing  no  one,  and  scarcely  rising 
from  his  bed.  fast  approaching  tbe  D.  T.  of  surgeons.  At 
length  there  happened  in  the  village  on  old  fniend,  but  of 
»  different  regiment,  Lieutenant  H.  Hearing  of  Dick's 
presence  at  the  hotel,  he  called  at  bis  room  to  see  bim« 
and  discoyering  hi^  oondttion,  at  onoe  determined  upon, 
the  course  to  pursue.  Deecendinj?  from  Dick's  room*  il 
was  but  a  step  across  the  plaza  to  McCormick's, 
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Bonj  I  have  to  leavB  jou,  bafc  I  most  go.  Before  leftTiag, 
however,  let  me  aasnre  you  that  it  will  be  all  right ;  I  take 
it  that  you  mast  die.  Don*t  worry  yoatself,  old  fellow, 
about  your  toneral ;  Tve  taken  core  of  that.  IVedepoeited 
witQ  MeCormick  money  safl&oi  nt  for  your  faneral,  and 
for  a  headstone,  besides ;  so  don*t  worry  yourself  about 
such  tride^i.  Oood-by,  old  fellow  ;  1  must  be  off  to  my 
post     Good-by  I  God  bless  ;ou  I" 

Diok  was  onrpiised— overwhelmed  with  ostonishmeni 
That  he^thtf  beau  ideal  of  a  soldier,  the  preux  chevalier  of 
a  bold  dragoon— should  find  himself  in  such  condition  as 
that  a  ooaiparAtive  stra.  ger  should  seek  him  out  and  con- 
tribute from  bis  small  pittance  of  pay  sufficient  to  bear 
hia  funeral  expenses  before  his  death  I  The  effect  was  in- 
stantaneous. Dick,  with  an  effort,  aroused  himself  from 
the  torpor  drink  had  brought  him  into,  called  for  a  bath, 
and  with  that  will  God  had  vouchsafed  him,  he  dressed, 
and  descended  to  the  lower  halL  Here  Le  p'^omenaded, 
in  an  indifierent  manner,  for  some  moments.  Then  going 
to  the  «  bar"  he  imbibed  a  strong  ** cocktail"  Tbus  set 
up^  he  proceeded  to  the  front  door  on  the  plaza.  Wbilst 
standing  here  a  boy  was  passing  with  the  corpse  of  an  in- 
fant smotbered  in  roses  on  a  truy— a  Mexican  child.  Dick 
accosted  the  bearer  with  the  qoestion  as  to  what  a  funeral 
would  cost ;  this  one,  for  example.  The  reply  was  vague 
and  undeterminable.  So,  girding  up  his  loins,  he  loungtd 
across  the  plaza  to  MoCk>rmiok's  store. 

Good-momtng,  Mr.  MeCormick,"  said  Dick,  in  the 
meet  careless  tone.  '*  What's  the  nevn  ?  Has  H.  gone 
yet?- 

'*  Ob,  yes  !  he  has  gone.     He  left  an  hour  ago." 

*' A  good  fellow.     Did  he  leave  any  message  for  me  ?" 

"Yea  and  na  Lieutenant  H.  left  a  deposit  for  your 
benefit  He  left  ninety-two  dollars  to  defray  your  fuueral 
expenses." 

"Ah r  said  Dick,  ''give  me  the  money,  please.  I  do 
not  mean  to  die  yet  and  I  shall  remit  it  to  him  with  my 
sober  compliments,  and  best  wiahos  for  his  health  and 
proaperity.** 

Diok  returned  to  his  room,  packed  up  his  traps,  and  was 
off  that  evening  for  bis  post  Arriving  at  my  post  ^n 
passcmt,  the  doctor  told  me  the  story  as  I  have  told  it  to 
you. 

I  gave  them  quarters,  and  in  the  evening  called  to  see 
how  they  were  getting  idong.  I  found  Dick  with  his  feet 
immersed  in  a  tub  of  warm  water,  with  a  goodly  propor- 
tion of  what  he  called  mustard  therein.  Diok  call.ed  to 
me. 

"Major,"  laid  he^  "thia  is  curious-smelling  mustard. 
It  doean't  smell  to  me  like  mustard.     Tuke  a  whiff  of  it " 

Taking  a  whifl^  I  discovered  it  not  to  be  mustard  at  all, 
but  curry. 

"Never  mind.*'  said  Dick  ;  "curry  la  just  as  good  as 
•lustard  in  this  caae." 

Twaa  the  warm  water  and  cleansing  of  the  parts  that 
waa  needed. 

Borne  yean  afterward  Dick  died,  burnt  ont^  thua  veri- 
fying the  old  poetical  adase,  "  Habits  are  atnbbom  Udnga." 

By  the  lime  a  man  Las  turned  forty  his  ruling  paa- 
aicQi  have  grown  so  very  hearty  there'a  no  clipping  of  their 
vingiL 

Poor  H.  died  before  Dick.  The  latfer,  hearing  of  hia 
death,  aent  the  amonnl  be  had  kfl  with  MoOonniok  to 
Ua  Undred  in  PenuaylvaniiL 


Dow^kytoetadyUiBllorvliiehToohavenoreal  in- 
Mlneflon.     Fnraed  doelon,  liwyen,  minieten— loioed 


VOLTAIRE'S  FAVORITB  DISH. 

A  FAVORITE  dish  on  the  table  of  the  wealthy  a  century 
ago  was  tbe  ears  of  a  wild  boar,  eaten  with  a  highly  spiced 
sauce  called  a  la  Orecque.  La  Harpe  and  Voltaire  were 
both  excessively  fond  of  that  delicacy,  and  to  induce  them 
t  J  accept  an  invitation  it  waa  auflScient  to  say  that  there 
would  be  wild  boars'  ears  on  tbe  bill  of  fare.  Voltaire's 
passion  for  the  dish  equaled  that  which  he  had  for  aspar- 
tigus.  Tbe  two  writers  were  one  day  invited  by  Madame 
dti  Saint  Julien  to  a  literary  soir^  after  wbich  they  were 
to  sup  on  wild  boars'  eara,  without  ceremony,  and  as  an 
additional  attraction  to  this  patty,  Voltaire  waa  to  read 
his  tragedy  of  "  Tanored."  It  was  an  event  in  Paris  faah- 
ionable  circles,  and  Madame  de  Saint  Julien  was  besieged 
with  solicitations  to  be  in? ited  to  it 

Voltaire,  on  being  presented  by  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  was  received  with  great  applause,  and  began  to  read 
his  work.  Madame  de  Saint  Julien  was  seated  behind  the 
author,  her  mind  absorbed  by  the  supper  that  was  to  ter- 
minate the  soir()e,  and  appearing  to  pay  more  attention  to 
the  movements  of  her  scivants  than  to  the  tragedy.  Pres- 
ently a  valet  came  in  quietly  on  tiptoe  to  stir  the  fires,  and 
as  he  stooped  down  the  lady  whispered  to  him  :  "  Have 
you  got  tbe  boars'  ears  ?"  *'  Yes,  madame^  the  coach  from 
Auxerre,  which  arrived  this  morning,  brougbt  a  boara* 
head  from  near  Coulanges."  "Ah,"  replied  the  mistress, 
"  now  my  mind  is  at  ease  ;"  then,  not  heeding  the  signs  o£ 
impatience  made  by  Voltaire,  she  added,  in  a  low  tone,  but 
loud  enough  to  be  heard,  "  Dou't  forget  to  tell  tbe  cook 
to  serve  them  en  vienus  droiu^  and  not  to  spare  the  mus- 
tard and  new  wine  in  the  sauce. " 

Voltaire,  on  hearing  these  words,  stopped  short  in  his 
reading,  and  turning  to  Madame  de  St  Julien  said: 
"  Mustard,  maddme,  mustard  and  new  wine  I  What  pro- 
fanity I"  "  Yes,  sir,"  she  returned,  "  they  are  dehcious 
en  mentis  droits  with  that  sauce."  '*  Not  to  my  taste,  my 
madame,"  exclaimed  Voltaire,  exasperated  ;  then,  making 
a  low  bow  to  the  lady  of  the  house  and  closing  his  manu- 
script he  walked  majestically  from  the  room  without 
finishing  his  reading,  and  left  the  house,  not  even  waiting 
for  his  carriage.  When  tbe  moment  of  aurprise  caused  by 
tbia  outbumt  had  passed,  every  one  aaked  what  was  the 
meaning  of  it  "  Only  this,"  said  La  Harpe  — "  Voltairo 
hkes  boars'  earn  with  a  sauce  of  hia  own,  and  he  has  a 
horror  of  mustard." 


DIVING-BELLS. 

The  first  diving-bell  we  read  of  was  nothing  but  a  very 
large  kettle  suspended  by  ropes,  with  tbe  mouth  down- 
ward and  planks  to  sit  upon  fixed  in  the  middle  of  its 
concavity.  Two  Greeks  at  Toledo  made  an  experiment 
with  it  before  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Th^^y  descended 
in  it  with  a  lighted  candle  to  a  considerable  depth* 

In  1683  William  Phipps,  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  formed 
a  project  for  unloading  a  rich  Spanish  ship  sunk  on  the 
coast  of  Hiapaniola.  Gharlee  IL  gave  him  a  ship  with 
everything  necessary  for  his  undertaking,  but  being  un- 
8occessfnl*he  returned  in  great  poverty.  He  then  en« 
deavored  to  procure  another  vessel ;  but  failing,  he  got  a 
■ubecription,  to  which  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  contributed. 
In  1687  Phippe  set  sail  in  a  ahip  of  two  hundred  tons, 
having  previously  engaged  to  divide  the  profits  according 
to  the  twenty  ahaiea  of  which  the  aubecription  consisted. 
At  ftrtt  all  hia  labota  proved  frnitleaa;  but  at  laat,  when  he 
■aemed  aimoel  to  despair,  he  was  fortnnato  onongh  to 
bring  np  ao  much  trseenre  that  he  returned  to  EngUnd 
with  the  value  of  £500,000  etening ;  of  this  snm  be  got 
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about  £20,000»  and  the  dnke  £90,000.  Phipps  was 
knighted  by  the  king,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  for- 
tunes of  tbe  present  noble  house  of  Mulgrave. 

Since  thut  time  diying-bells  have  often  been  employed. 
On  the  oocasion  of  the  breaking  in  of  the  water  of  tht) 
Thames  during  the  progress  of  the  tunnel  beneath  it,  Mr. 
Brunei  frequently  descended  in  one  to  the  bed  of  the 
rirer.  Dmng-helmets,  supplied  with  air  by  a  force-pump, 
are  of  more  recent  date,  and  have  proved  of  great  use  in 
submarine  exploration ;  but  these  bid  fair  to  be  at  last 
0ai>erseded,  so  far  as  the  supply  of  pumped  air  is  con- 
oemed,  by  the  new  and  remarkable  system  of  Mr.  Fleusss, 
'which  requires  no  supply  of  air  from  the  surface. 


A  $1,500,000  DIAMOND  FOUND. 

Fbom  all  accounts  the  wonderful  Koh-i-noor,  or  '*  Moun- 
tain of  Light,"  the  property  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  is 
eclipsed  by  a  recently  discovered  diamond  found  in  Soiith 
Africa,  and  now  in  tbe  possession'  of  Mr.  Forter-Bhodes, 
who  is,  I  beliere,  the  fortunate  discoverer  of  the  gem. 
The  weight  of  the  newly -found  stone  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty  carats.  It  is  uncut,  but  from  its  peculiarly  favorable 
shape  is  not  expected  to  lose  more  than  ten  carats  during 
the  process.  Tbe  diamond  is  as  big  as  a  very  large  walnut, 
and  is  described  as  "like  a  hailstone  in  sunlight,  of  a  be- 
witchmg  transparency,  and  brilliant  whiteness  no  other 
precious  metal  can  vie  with."  Moat  Cape  diamonds  are 
of  an  inferior  yellowish  tinge,  which  detracts  from  tbe 
value  of  the  stones ;  but  this  specimen  is  not  only  the 
largest  ever  discovered,  but  of  a  purity  unsurpassed  by 
any  of  its  compeers.  I  understand  tbat  the  stone  was  re- 
cently shown  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Marlborough 
House,  and  that  his  diamonds,  when  placed  beside  the 
Forter-Bhodes  stone,  were  seen  to  be  "off  color.*'  Offers 
for  his  property  flow  in  upon  the  lucky  owner  from  all 
parts  of  Europe.  The  first  offer  received  was  £50,000 ; 
the  most  recent  one  was  £100,000.  Tbe  owner's  bankers, 
I  hear,  are  willing  to  advance  £60,000  against  the  se- 
curity. The  stone  will  not^  it  is  thought,  change  hands 
nndsr  £200,000,  which  is  just  £60,000  more  than  the 
famous  Koh-i-noor  is  valued  at  Mr.  Forter-Bhodes  asks 
the  trifling  sum  of  £300,000,  or  $1,500,000  for  Lis  prop- 
erty, and  does  not  seem  in  any  hurry  to  dispose  of  it  It  is 
rumored  that  a  Bussian  prince  is  in  treaty  for  the  jeweL 


THE  INGENUITY  OF  ANTS. 
IN  the  hotter  parts  of  the  earth  (says  the  Bev.  J.  G. 
Wood),  where  ant-life  attains  its  fullest  development,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  keep  provisions  of  any  kind.  The 
only  protection  that  is  of  the  slightest  efficacy  is  to  place 
the  vessel  on  a  table,  and  immerse  each  leg  of  the  table 
in  a  basin  of  water.  Even  then  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  water  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  as  if  any  small  floating 
ol^eots  should  fall  into  it  the  ants  will  use  them  as  rafts  ; 
and  if  dust  be  allowed  to  accumulate  on  tbe  surface  the 
insects  will  crawl  over  it  They  will  even  scale  wals, 
creep  along  the  ceiling  until  they  are  over  the  table,  and 
then  allow  themselves  to  drop  upon  it  Many  species  go 
on  foraging  expeditions,  which  are  managed  with  as  much 
order  and  discipline  as  a  body  of  foragers  in  a  modem 
army*  The  most  redoubtable  of  these  foragers  are  called 
driver  ants,  and  there  are  several  species  of  them,  each 
having  ita  own  way  of  foraging.  Those  which  are  beat 
known  belong  to  the  genua  Eeitont  and  inhabit  tropical 
Amirriflai  In  these  creatures  the  division  of  labor  is  re- 
wmAMj  canied  out,  tbe  workers  being  broadly  divided 


into  laborers  and  soldier.^  The  latter  are  very  much 
larger  than  the  former,  and  act  as  officers  while  the  column 
is  on  the  march. 

Mr.  Bates,  the  well-known  traveler,  in  describing  a 
column  of  drivers,  some  hundred  yards  in  length,  has  the 
following  remarks  on  the  officers  and  their  duties  : 

"  The  large-headed  individuals  were  in  proportion  about 
five  in  one  hundred  to  the  small  individuals,  but  not  one 
of  them  earned  anytuing  in  its  mandiblea  They  were  all 
trotting  along  outside  tbe  column,  and  distributed  in 
regular  proportion  throughout  the  whole  line  of  army, 
their  globular  white  beads  rendering  them  very  conspicu- 
ous among  the  rest,  bobbing  up  and  down  as  they  tra- 
versed tbe  inequalities  of  the  road.*' 

Can  anything  be  more  in  accordance  with  existing 
military  principles  than  this  disposition  of  the  officers  Hud 
privates  ?  From  such  a  column  of  numt)era,  branch 
columns  are  perpetually  thrown  out  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring the  neighborhood  of  the  actual  line  of  march. 
When  such  a  column  has  fulfilled  its  task  it  retires,  joins 
the  main  column,  and  becomes  merged  in  it  as  before. 


VASES. 

A  Chinese  vase,  it  is  contended,  is  an  article  of  furni- 
ture, whereas  a  Greek  vase  is  a  specimen  of  art  The 
latter  belongs  naturally  to  a  museum,  where  it  may  in- 
spire the  student  of  painting  and  sculpture ;  the  former 
is  found,  without  surprise,  in  the  boudoir  of  a  lady  or  the 
dining-room  of  an  opulent  banker.  And  yet  the  Gieeka 
decorated  their  houses  with  vases  long  before  they  rele- 
gated them  to  the  uses  of  their  tombs,  as  the  Bomans  also 
did.  They  painted  them  instead  of  pictures  on  their 
walls;  they  contrived  a  harmony  between  tbeir  shapes 
and  those  of  the  buildings  they  were  intended  to  orna- 
ment ;  they  gave  them  plinth  and  base,  frieze  and  cor- 
nice, and  each  was  a  charm  and  a  study  in  itself.  But 
could  there  be  conceived  a  collection  more  monotonous  and 
exhausting  to  tbe  mind's  interest  than  one  composed  ex- 
clusively of  Cbinese  jars,  as  any  one  will  testify  who  has 
ever  visited  the  vaults  of  the  Japanese  Palace  of  Dresden, 
where  the  whole  is  only  redeemed  from  immediate  dull- 
ness by  a  scholarly  system  of  classification,  chroDologioal 
and  illustrative  of  the  difftirent  types.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  Chinese  vase  standing  alone  is  an  object  of  exoeeilinaly 
little  attraction  in  itself.  It  is  a  picture  which  wants  to  be 
set  in  a  frame,  to  be  associated  with  a  variety  of  tones,  to 
be  reflected  by  mirrors,  to  be  draped  about  by  handsome 
curtains,  and  so  forth. 

If  all  this  be  true— and  the  argument  is  a  French  one— 
your  Chinese  vase  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  worth  any- 
thing in  itself.  It  is  only  partially  true,  however.  No 
doubt  the  Chinese  value  their  ware  instinctively  on  ac- 
count of  certain  qualities  whicli,  by  Western  connoisseur- 
ship,  are  only  prized  at  second-hand — ^the  *' crackling," 
for  instance ;  but  it  is  the  same  with  their  gigantic  flowers, 
dragons  and  chimeras— objects  such  as  to  which  the 
Greeks  never  gave  expression  or  form. 


When  we  begin  to  live  out  of  ourselves,  to  appreciate 
interests  that  we  do  not  share,  and  sympathize  with  joys 
and  sorrows  not  our  own,  to  respect  knowledge  that  wo 
have  not  gained,  and  wisdom  from  whatever  source  it 
comes,  then  shall  we  be  released  from  the  chaina  which 
keep  ufl  back  from  seeing  much  that  is  tme^  and  feeling 
mnch  that  is  good,  and  our  lives  will  become  lull  and  rich 
to  ourselves,  and  piedoua  ^  oUckunu 
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AN    UNPUBLISHED    POEM    BY   SIR   WALTER   SCOTT. 


Ma  n.  G.  Ateixson,  oontribnting  the  following  poem 
to  the  London  Athenoeum,  says  :  Its  origin  is  interesting 
eqnallj  in  an  artistio,  literary,  and  peyohological  point  of 
▼iew,  showing  out  of  what  few  and  simple  elements  a 
genius  like  Soott  oonld,  with  scarcely  an  effort,  concoct  a 
pleasing  story.  My  late  father,  an  architect,  was  a  friend 
of  Soott's,  and  helped  him  as  a  friend  in  the  decoration 
and  finishings  of  Abbotsford.  Scott  would  often  dine  with 
my  father  when  in  London,  and  was  greatly  interested  in 
the  garden.  In  one  corner  there  was  some  rockwork,  in 
which  were  inserted  some  fragments  of  stone  ornaments 


from  the  mins  of  Eilbnm  Priory  ;  and  crowning  all  was  a 
large,  irregularly  shaped  stone^  haying  a  deep  red  stain, 
no  doubt  of  ferruginous  origin.  This  stone  was  sent  to 
•  my  father  by  Lord  Mulgrave,  in  one  of  his  cement  Teasels, 
my  father  haying  been  struck  with  its. appearance  on  the 
shore  at  Whitby  ;  and  from  these  simple,  really  uncon- 
nected foots  Scott  made  out  the  following  story,  in  yerses 
which  might  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  friendly  offering  in 
return  for  seryices  rendered.  Here  are  the  lines  ;  I  had 
supposed  them  lost,  but  my  sister,  in  turning  oyer*0ome 
old  papers,  found  a  copy — 


THE    MUCKLE    STAIN,    OR   THE    BLEEDING    Sl'ONE    OF    KILBl>RN    PRIORV. 


For  the  blessed  rood  of  Sir  Genraso  the  good 

The  nans  of  Kilbnm  pray. 
But  for  the  wretch  who  shed  his  blood 

No  tongue  a  prayer  shall  say. 

The  bells  shall  ring  and  the  nuns  shall  sing 

Sir  Oervase  to  the  blest, 
Bat  holleet  rites  will  never  bring 

His  marderer*s  soul  to  rest. 

Now  tell  me,  I  pray,  thou  palmer  gray. 
Why  thou  kneelest  at  this  shrino. 

And  why  dost  thou  cry  so  eagerly 
Upon  the  help  divino  ? 

Oh,  tell  me  who  the  man  may  bo. 

And  what  his  deadly  sin, 
That  the  Ohuroh's  prayer  for  his  soul  despair 

The  mercy  of  Christ  may  win. 

I  cry  at  this  shrine  on  the  help  dirine 

To  save  the  soul  of  ono 
Who  in  death  shall  lie  ere  morning  light 

Upon  this  ancient  stone. 

Sip  Oervase  rode  forth  far  in  tho  North 

To  Whitby's  holy  see ; 
In  her  bower  alone  his  lady  made  moan, 

A  fairer  could  not  be. 

His  false  brother  came  to  the  weeping  dame : 

Oh,  I  love  you  dearer  than  life. 
Hence  I  would  you  win  to  shame  and  sin 

Thy  brother's  wedded  wife  ? 

He  l3  far  away,  thou  sweet  lodie^ 

And  none  may  hear  or  see^ 
Bo,  lady  bright,  this  very  night. 

Oh,  open  your  door  to  mo. 

Sir  Oervase  rides  forth  far  In  the  North, 

TlB  long  ere  he  comes  back. 
And  thine  eyes  shine  out  like  stars  by  night 

From  thy  hair  of  raven  black. 

The  fire  shall  bum  at  the  door  stone 

Ere  I  open  my  door  to  thee. 
And  thy  suit  of  hell  to  Sir  Oervase  FU  tell. 

And  a  traitor's  death  thou  wilt  dlo. 

Then  fare  ye  well.  Dame  Isabel* 

TKou  lady  of  mickle  pride ; 
Thou  Shalt  rue  the  day  thou  saldAt  me  nay 

When. back  to  thee  I  ride. 

'The  dsj  declined,  the  rising  wind 
'  flung  shrill  on  Whitlqr's  sands ; 
With  mt  dowa  IsUl  m4  reedy  blade* 
MUBd  a  JEoek  be  ftiAds. 


Sir  Oervase  rode  on  in  thought  alone. 

Leaving  his  men  behind; 
The  blow  was  sure^  the  flight  securo. 

But  a  voice  was  in  the  wind : 

False  brother,  spur  thy  flying  steed. 

Thou  canst  not  fly  so  fast 
But  on  this  stone  where  now  I  bleed 

Thyself  shalt  breathe  thy  last 

That  stone  was  then  on  Whitby's  shore 

And  now  behold  it  here  I 
Aad  ever  that  blood  is  in  mine  eye, 

And  ever  that  voice  in  mine  ear  1 

Now,  thou  palmer  gray,  now  torn  thee,  I  pcay. 

And  let  me  look  in  thine  eye. 
Alas !  it  burns  bright  with  a  feariul  light 

Like  guilt  about  to  die. 

That  stone  is  old,  and  o'er  it  has  rolled 

The  tempest  of  many  years ; 
But  fiercer  rage  than  of  tempest  or  ago 

In  thy  furrowed  face  appears. 

Ob,  speak  not  thus,  thou  holy  man. 

But  bend  and  pray  by  me. 
And  give  me  your  aid  in  this  hour  of  need. 

Till  I  my  penance  drie. 

With  book  and  beads,  with  ave  and  creed. 

Oh,  help  me  while  you  may ; 
When  tho  bell  tolls  one,  oh,  leave  me  alone. 

For  with  me  you  may  not  stay. 

Sore  prayed  the  friar  by  the  gray  palmer 

As  both  knelt  o'er  the  stone, 
And  redder  grew  the  blood-red  hue. 

And  they  heard  a  fearful  groan. 

Friar,  leave  me  now,  on  my  trembling  brow 

The  drops  of  sweat  run  down, 
And  alone  with  his  spirit  I  must  deal  this  night 

My  deadly  guilt  to  atone. 

By  the  morning  light  the  good  friar  came 

By  the  sinners  side  to  pray; 
But  his  spirit  had  flown,  and  stretched  on  the  stone 

A  oorpse  the  palmer  lay. 

And  still  from  that  stone  at  tho  hour  of  one  — 

Oo  visit  it  who  dare~ 
The  blood  runs  red  and  a  shriek  of  dread 

Pierces  the  midxiight  air. 

As  a  Utile  boy  I  deiermined  io  tto  snd  sil  on  ibftl  sione 
in  the  nioht^  and  at  last  oonqaered  my  fear  and  sat  there 
triumphantly,  and  hare  never  feared  anything  ainosL 


THE  9:30   UP. 
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THE  9:30   UP. 


"  1  KNOW  very  well,  James  Gilraith,  that  jron  don't  oare 
for  me  anj  longer." 

*'  Yon  are  nol  oerfcain  of  that,"  he  said,  in  a  dogged  tone, 

*'  I  am.  Don't  joa  aappose  mj  heart  tells  me  so  ?  You 
are  tired  of  me.  Any  person  oonld  tell  that  I  am  no 
longer  to  you  what  I  used  to  be  before  *' — her  voice  quir-* 
Med,  and  she  hid  her  face  against  the  gate^"  before  Ella 
Wolf  came.** 

'*You  siUj  little  thing,  you  are  jealous  «gain/'  he 
laughed. 

"  I  know  I  am,  and  I  don't  pretend  not  to  be.  Oh,  Jim, 
I  do  love  you  so !  I  oan't  help  it.  I  ought  to  have  more 
pride  about  me  than  to  act  as  I  am  doing  ;  but  I  would 
sooner  die  than  lose  you." 

"  Why,  La,  you  talk  as  if  there  were  no  other  men  in 
the  world.  There  are  plenty  much  better-looking  men 
than  I  am,  and  superior  to  me  in  every  re8i>ect  You 
might  have  your  pick  of  the  best" 

She  put  her  hand  on  his  arm  almost  as  if  he  were  al- 
ready slipping  away  from  her,  and  that  touch  could  hold 
him.  For  she  loved  him,  indeed,  and  they  were  to  have 
been  married.  She  had  his  dainty  gold  ring,  with  a  single 
pearl  in  it,  on  her  finger  then.  Bat  since  the  last  six 
weeks  he  had  met  a  Miss  Ella  Wolf,  from  the  citf  of 

Lu  Beynolds  was  pretty  enough  for  a  country  girl,  but 
how  plain  before  this  gorgeous  Miss  Wolf,  dressed  in  her 
wondroos  silks  that  would  stand  alone!  Lu  had,  it  is 
true,  great  blue  eyes,  that  were  very  captivating,  and  a 
rosy  mouth  and  dimpled  cheeks ;  but  her  complexion  was 
tanned,  and  alas  !  the  sun,  despito  coal-scuttle  bonnets, 
had  freckled  her,  too.  And  somehow  her  hands  had  got 
so  brown  and  vulgar-looking,  that  she  almost  hated  them. 
Her  chestnut  hair  could  not  be  managed,  and  she  couldn't 
wear  earrings,  because  her  ears  had  never  been  pierced. 

These  thmgs  she  had  never  noticed  till  since  the  last 
six  weeks. 

Jim  had  liked  her  well  enough,  and  was  as  little  aware 
of  her  imperfections  as  herself.     But,  lo !  Miss  Wolf  from 

B appeared,  and  poor  Lu's  sad  lack  of  so  mnch  that 

was  necessary  was  ruthlessly  nnvailed.  Miss  Wolf's  com- 
plexion was  as  fair,  smooth  and  velvety  as  pearl-powder  at 
one  dollar  per  box  could  make-  it  Her  cheeks  had  no 
sunburn  on  them,  but  bloomed  with  that  faint  soupgon  of 
red  which  so  beautifies  the  pale  rose.  Her  hair  was  some- 
thing glorious— a  very  dream  of  enchantment  Her  figure 
and  carriage  nearly  surpassed  imagination  itself.  She  had 
diamonds  in  her  ears,  and  her  fingers  were  stiff  with  rings, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  valuable  gold  chain  which  bang  around 
her  neck  was  attached  a  tiny  Geneva  watch,  which  was  a 
miracle  to  Lu,  who  had  never  seen  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  watch  less  dainty  than  her  father's  enormous  turnip, 
that  wound  up  with  a  noise  like  a  clock,  and  Jim's  silver 
chronometer,  that  was  a  railroad  timepiece,  and  scarcely 
an  ornament 

Miss  Wolf  sang  also,  and  accompanied  herself  on  a 
guitar,  wrote  verses,  and  read  them  aloud  very  graciously, 
and  even  sketched. 

All  this  helped  to  make  the  old  story — Jim  Qilraith  was 
dazzled,  and  poor  Lu  entirely  eclipsed. 

The  six  weeks  had  passed  by  for  Jim  like  an  intoxicating 
vision  of  that  length.  He  went  to  see  Miss  Wolf  every 
day  at  least  once.  She  lived  a  good  three  miles  from  his 
QjBGU>e,  but  he  did  not  care  for  that,  nor  for  the  snow  and 
aold.  She  tolerated  his  visits,  even  flirted  slightly  with 
Jdm*  Irolk  M  flOTWd  Yill«go  authorities  jusUy  said,  «'  Any- 


body with  half  an  eye  oould  see  plainly  that  Ella  Wolf  wafl 
only  amusing  herself,  and  didn't  care  for  Jim  in  reality  a 
bit" 

However,  it  was  a  sad  business  for  Lu.  She  loved  Jim 
truly  and  well,  and  there  she  now  stood  with  him  by  the 
gate,  the  snow  deep  on  the  ground,  the  wind  cold,  and 
her  heart  more  desoUte  and  bleak  than  alL* 

She  was  so  miserably  jealous,  that  she  felt  she  could  die 
with  something  even  like  joy.  Anything  rather  than  con- 
tinue to  bear  that  pain  in  her  breast — ^that  ftmg  gnawing 
there  sharper  than  the  vulture's  beak  I 

Jim,  though,  aeemed  quite  calm.  He  was  flattered  by 
the  girl's  jealousy,  but  certainly  not  much  moved. 

<<  How  yon  do  hate  Miss  Wolf,  don't  you,  Lu  f"  he  said, 
laughing. 

'*Hate  her?  I  oonld  —  well,  I  won't  say  anything 
wicked ;  but  if  she  were  drowning,  and  I  by,  I  wouldn't 
do  more  than  hold  out  a  straw  to  see  if  she  would  follow 
the  proverb  and  clutch  at  it*  Jim,  plecae  don't  visit  her 
again." 

"  I  mmst    It  wouldn't  look  well  to  drop  ofif  suddenly." 

**  TUMm  say  that  you  won't  go  there  till  next  Sunday." 

Ha  shook  his  head. 

"jOan't ;  I'm  going  to-night" 

"To-night  I" 

**  Yes  ;  I  can't  stand  the  dreariness  of  that  confounded 
office  more  than  three  times  a  week,"  he  said,  in  a  tone 
expressive  of  his  extreme  disgust 

"  Gome  over  to  see  me.  We  can  talk,  or  play  cards,  or 
do  what  we  please." 

'*Oards  bore  me,  Lu,  as  you're  aware.  I  like  musia 
What  a  pity  you  don't  sing  1" 

Lu  evidently  thought  so,  too.  It  was  plain,  then,  that 
he  was  resolved  to  go. 

She  could  have  cried,  but  contrived  to  keep  the  tears 
back.     Suddenly  a  thought  struck  her. 

••But,  Jim,  you  can't  go  to-night,"  she  cried,  ••  for  you 
must  attend  to  the  switch  when  the  9:30  passes." 

•<  That's  nothing.  I  shall  arrange  all  that,"  he  said, 
quietly. 

••How?" 

•<  Pres  Ames  will  look  after  the  switch.  I'll  give  him  a 
drink  for  it" 

•'Ames  I"  exclaimed  Ln,  clasping  her  hands,  and  look* 
ing  up  to  him  with  a  sudden  fear  in  her  eyes.  ••  Oh,  Jim. 
take  my  advice  aud  do  not  trust  to  that  Pres  Ames.  He 
drinks  so,  and  cannot  be  depended  on.  If  the  train 
should  be  switched  on  to  the  other  track,  it  would  meet 
the  expre38,  apd  you  know  what  the  dreadful  result  would 
be.     Take  heed,  Jim." 

••  Lu,  you  are  really  getting  silly.  Don't  you  suppose 
that  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  attending  to 
the  switch  ?  Ames  drinks  a  good  deal,  it  is  true,  but  never 
too  much  when  he  has  business  on  hand.  Besides,  I 
don't  believe  a  gallon  of  liquor  would  seriously  affect  him, 
he  is  so  used  to  it" 

••  Oh,  if  you  ever  cared  anything  for  me,  I  implore  you 
by  the  memory  of  that  vanished  love  to  listen  and  be 
guided  now  I  Don't  risk  so  many  lives  for  the  sake  of 
spending  a  few  hours  with  that  heartless  girL  She  is  only 
laughing  at  you  in  her  sleeve,  Jim.  You  are  not  good 
enough  for  her.  Your  foolish  admiration  flatters  imd 
amuses  her,  and  you  may  rest  assure  I  that  she  is  ridicul- 
ing you  in  all  the  letters  she  writes  to  her  friends  at  home. 
She  is  not  the  sort  of  person  to  be  satisfied  with  l^^^  %w^ 
as  you  oonld  give  lxQt«  «[i4  V^^^^  itou^   ^^^  ^q^)!^  ^^ 


lief  nothing  el»Q,  Jim*  for  yon  aro  not  rich,     Yoti  aro  only 

clerft  at  a  little  laiiwaj  stopping-place.     She  vroQldn*t 

[tnanj  a  maa  who  had  leaa  than  Hva  or  ten  ihoasaod  dol* 

!  lars  ft  year,  and,  above  all,  aha  wcnldn't  marry  an  awkward 

[  couniivman  saoh  as  she  viewa  you  to  be.     Tliese  are  plain 

[•^ords»  my  own  darling  boy,  but  they  are  trutba'* 

He  was  iiimply  fiendishiy  angry, 

Baridg  the  torrent  of  her  6peeoh  his  face  turnod  red 

and  white  alterotitely  with  ftDger  and  snrpns^,  sod  when 

she  at  length  ^ifihed,  hia  handsome  countenanoe  was  so 

oout^irttid  with 
'  paidun,     that 

it  seemed  ab- 

Bohitely     fest- 
ered und  «ora 
"Trntha, 

Hiss     Reyn* 

olds  r^he  said, 

reallj    gnash- 
ing his  teeilk 

••Then    yon 

cerlainly  have 

m  nice  opinion 

of  me.     Upon 

my  soni,  it  is 

well    for   you 

th&t   yon    are 

not     a    man. 

So,    with    all 

yonr   lore, 

y  on  J  a  rt*  ality, 

only  consider 

ino     'a    poor 

clerk/      and 

'  an   awkwird 

bnmpkin,*and 

A  langhiog- 

atook     for 

everybi>dy  t   I 

oongratalate 

yon    n  pon 

your   (elUng 

the  truth    for 

oDoe*      Yon 

Ciili     yonraelf 

a  ladj,  I  sup- 
pose, and  yon 

have     spoken 

pUin  words  to 

ms^     I   oall 

myself  a  gen- 
tleman,   and 

will     recipro- 
cate.    In    the 

first     pla^e    I 

advise  you  to 

cultivate  a 


-] 


#^> 


A  ccTEiors  Ksar.—  bks  r^ai  23. 


little  decency*  It  is  not  modest  to  follow  a  man  up  as 
you  do  me.  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  you,  and  everybody 
Iluowb  it ;  therefore  it  looks  Tery  bad  for  yon  to  porauo 
I  me  in  the  bold  fashion  yon've  been  doing " 

'*  Jim,  yon  are  forgetting  yourself.  You  must  not  talk 
BO  to  me,  and  you  will  be  sorry  when  you  are  agtun  in 
your  senses.  *' 

**  I  am  in  my  senses  at  last,  thtink  hesven  !  Now  mark 
this,  if  yon  pleiaa:  X  don*twish  to  have  anythiug  more  to 
do  with  yon  ;  so  don'l  speak  to  or  notice  mo  in  any  man- 
ner hereafter.  The  riog  yon  hiye  you  can  throw  in  the 
We  Mi^  itnimk^t  yon  nndcrstandt  Mias  Ikynolds, 


from  this  time  forth,  Qood-night  '*  He  turned  his  back 
upon  her  and  walked  away. 

She  stood  there  a  while  looking  alter  him,  and  tlie  anov 
began  to  fail  again  sadly  aronnd  hex. 
The  Winter  day  was  closing  in. 
As   for  him,   he  strode  on  towsrd   the  vitlago^     How 
angry  he  was,  and  haw  scvagely  he  hated  her  1 

Yea,  it  was  n^ally  hate.     All  ebe  had  said  repeated  itself 
in  his  mind  until  hia  rsge  almost  mad<)&ued  him. 

*'  A  poor  clerk  1 — a  con  a  try  bampkin  T'  he  ezchiimedr 

__    _^ oloud.       '*  To 

think  that  the 
girl  w  o  n  1  d 
dare  to  nsa 
such  language 
tomel  Well, 
I  am  rid  of 
her  at  last, 
and  that's  a 
blessing,  for  I 
didn't  aee  my 
way  out  of 
the  entangle- 
ment. Bnow* 
tng  sgftin,  by 
JoveT'  he 
said,  glancing 
np.  '^  What  a 
nuisance  I  I 
shsn  bare  to 
walk  to  UifB 
WolfB,  for  of 
coarse  I  can^t 
borrow  old 
man  Reyn- 
old8*8  horse 
after  the  row 
with  hia 
d  a  u  ghter. 
Fir»t  of  all,  I 
must  see  Free 
Amea.*' 

He  fonnd 
this  tlr«  Prea 
Ames  at  his 
usnul  place  of 
resort,  which 
was,  of  conrse^ 
the  Tillage 
tavern.  Mr, 
Ames  was  a 
sociiil  being, 
and  liked  to 
mix  with  his 
fellow  mortals 
— especially  to 
m  i  X    whi^- 

toddics  with  them.  In  the  ardent  and  indostrious  per- 
formance of  the  latter  ho  had  acquired  an  extremely  red 
nose,  A  breath  which  was  not  altogether  like  the  aonth 
winds  blowing  orer  violets,  and  a  condition  of  neryea  that 
gave  him  the  seeming  of  a  person  snffering  from  chronic 
ague. 

However,  at  the  appearance  of  Jim  in   the  tavern  he 
came  forward  very  briskly,  for  his  instant  conjecture  was : 
'*  Something's  up  wh^n  Jim  Gilraith  come§  here.    Prob- 
ably a  drink  in  prospect,*' 

*'  Frea,  I  want  yon  to  do  sometbing  for  md  this  even- 
ing," aaid  Jim,  coming  to  the  point  at  once.     **  I  am  gotii^ 
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down  the  conntrjon  some  bosineas,  and  can't  be  bere 

when  the  9:30  comes  np  from  B .    "Will  jon  attend  to 

the  switch  ?" 

Mr.  Ames  smiled  and  nibbed  his  elbows  ;  bnt  looked 
rather  donbtfnl,  too. 

••Well,  yon  see,  Jim,  it's  a  monstrous  cold  night,  and 
the  snow's  fallin'  agin.  My  clothes  and  shoes  ain't  none 
too  thick,  and  it's  a  good  two  hours'  job.  It'll  take  me  an 
hont,  or  nigh  that,  to  git  from  here  to  the  switch." 

"But  you  can  shelter  yourself  in  the  tool-house.     1*1] 
give  you  a  pint  of  the  best  whisky  when  I  return  to- 
night" 
The  drunkard's  eyes  sparkled,  but  he  still  hesitated. 
"I  tell  you  what,"  said  he,  struck  with  a  new  idea,  <*the 
whisky'll  be  as  good  as  a  fire  to  keep  me  warm.     Oive  it 
me  in  adyance,  and  I'll  do  the  job  for  you  as  well  as  you 
coald  yourself." 
"  Very  weU  ;  but  don't  get  drunk." 
"  Drunk  1"    exclaimed    Mr.    Ames,   with    indignation. 
•'Did  you  ever  see  me  drunk  ?" 

•'  No,  nor  sober.  Well,  I  can  depend  on  you,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

"Ton  can,  and  no  mistake." 

"Then  here's  the  key  of  the  switch,  and  here's  the 
money  to  buy  your  whisky  with.     You  may  buy  the  very 
best." 
The  bargain  was  thus  concluded,  and  the  two  parted. 
Jim  struck  out  again  into  the  snowy  night. 
White  desolation  lay  piled  upon  the  earth  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  and  still  the  feathery  flakes  came  softly 
down. 

As  Jim  walked  along  the  track  his  spirits  rose  consider- 
ably. Somehow  he  was  not  as  angry  as  he  had  been  be- 
fore, thinking  over  Lu  Beynolds's  words,  and,  indeed,  he 
even  smiled. 

"  Poor  foolish  girl  I  I  oughtn't  to  have  been  so  harsh, 
after  all,"  he  mused.  •*  What  is  tliat  line  of  Byron's  ?  A 
certain  nncomfortable  place  has  no  fury  like  a  woman 
scorned.  His  lordship  knew  the  sex  well.  She  was  jeal- 
ous, and,  of  course,  not  very  mindful  in  her  choice  of  lan- 
gnage.  She  loves  me  to  desperation  ;  but,"  he  whispered, 
softly,  his  heart  throbbing,  •*  perhaps  somebody  eke  OAres 
a  bit  for  me,  too — more,  possibly,  than  anybody,  or  even 
she  herself,  suspects." 
This  comforted  him  nearly  all  the  way. 
When  he  saw  the  lights  in  the  windows  of  the  house 
where  Miss  Wolf  was  staying,  his  whole  body  thrilled. 

Impatiently  he  sprang  np  the  bank  from  the  track, 
passed  through  the  gate,  ascended  the  piazza  steps,  and 
knocked  at  the  door. 

He  was  let  in  by  Miss  Flora  Anderson,  Miss  Wolfs 
friend. 

•'Foil,  Mr.  Qilraith  !"  exclaimed  the  young  lady,  in  gen- 
nine  sorpriae.  ••  And  is  it  possible  that  you  have  walked 
all  the  way  from  the  village !  Ck>me  in  and  warm  yourself. 
We  have  a  perfect  conflagration  in  the  parlor-stove." 

He  took  off  his  snowy  hat  and  ooat  and  obeyed.  The 
fire  was,  indeed,  roaring  there  ;  but  Miss  Anderson  had 
evidently  been  enjoying  it  alone. 

'*  How  sorry  I  am  that  Ella  is  not  here,"  continued  she. 
'•Where  is  she?" 

"  Oh,  she  ran  down  to  B— —  to-day,  and  won't  return 
till  the  9^  oomes.  But  I  suppose  we  can  contrife  to 
amuse  each  other  without  her  for  a  little  while—  can  we 
notr 

The  disappointment  overwhelmed  him  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  ooold  acaroel/  answer. 

Ha  leaolved  instantly  not  to  remain,  and  began  to  cast 
miMHUftarmme  sxante  tbal  irrald  enahle  liim  to  leave. 


••  I  presume  she  went  to  town  on  some  shopping  expedi- 
tion ?"  he  said,  to  gain  time. 

•'No,  not  quite,"  replied  Flora,  simpering  a  little,  and 
glancing  at  him  ratUer  archly.  •*  Ton  knew,  I  suppose, 
that  Ella  is  not  precisely  her  own  mistress,  even  if  she  is 
unmarried.'* 

"  Her  father  and  mother,  probably ** 

••  Oh,  she  doesn't  care  the  least  about  their  wishes  when 
they  don't  happen  to  coincide  with  her  own,"  continued 
the  young  lady,  who  was  food  of  italics  in  her  conversa- 
tion.    "Bat  there  is  somebody  efsesk  gentleman." 
Jiin  began  to  feel  awf ally  ctiilly  in  spite  of  the  fire. 
"Indeed  1"  he  gasped. . 

"Tes:  it's  no  great  secret  that  Ella's  engaged."  He 
braced  himself  in  his  chair,  for  he  thonght  he  should  fall. 
•'  She  is  to  marry  old  Mr.  Solomon  Pike,  the  jeweler,  in 
the  Spring.  I  don't  envy  her.  He's  as  stingy  as  he  can 
be,  and  as  cross  as  Jack's  hatband.  He  won't  give  her  any- 
thing to  eat  but  bread-and-cheese." 

It  would  be  difflcult  to  describe  how  Jim  felt  at  this  an* 
nounooment ;  bot  he  knew  this,  that  all  hope  was  for  ever 
gone,  and  that  he  had  been  extremely  foolish. 
He  rose. 

•*  I  must  be  off  already,  Miss  Flora,"  he  said.  *•  I  only 
had  a  moment  to  stop,  and  it  is  gone.  I  must  be  at  the 
switch  in  time  for  the  train." 

This  was  a  feeble  snbterf  ago,  but  it  served,  and  presently 
he  once  more  foand  himself  out-of-doors. 

The  snow  was  coming  down  faster  than  ever,  and  he 
found  walking  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty. 

However,  he  went  on  rapidly  as  he  could,  but  sick  at 
heart 

What  a  laugh  everybody  in  the  village  would  have  at 
him— perhaps  were  having  already  I 

At  length  he  reached  the  tool-house ;  but  no  light  was 
barning  in  the  window,  and  the  switch  had  not  yet  been 
arranged. 

"Ames  hasn't  come,"  he  said,  a  shade  ooncemed. 
"  The  snow  makes  the  walking  bad  for  him.  It's  nine 
o'clock,  and  he  should  be  here.  I'll  keep  on  up  the  track 
and  meet  him." 

Bat  he  walked  some  distance,  plowing  with  much  labor 
through  the  snow,  and  still  no  sign  of  the  man  he  ex- 
pected. 

He  strained  his  eyes  through  the  white  thick  mist  in  the 
hope  of  catching  the  gleam  of  an  approaching  lantern,  but 
none  was  visible. 

Seriously  alarmed,  he  pressed  forward  with  more  energy 
— but  not  with  more  speed — than  ever.     He  stumbled  and 
floundered  across  the  ties,  and  occasionally  slipped  upon 
the  smooth  rail,  but  still  he  pursued  his  way. 
Suddenly,  far  away,  he  heard  a  shrill,  ominous  noted 
It  was  the  whistle  of  the  distant  locomotive  I 

••  She's  at  H ,  and  must  be  here  in  twenty  or  twenty-^ 

five  minutes.  My  God  !  if  I  had  only  listened  toLu's  words, 
and  attended  to  this  thing  myself  !  The  snow  trips  me  at 
every  step.  What  has  got  into  my  legs  ?  They  seem  to 
bend  under  me." 
He  fought  the  storm  manf ally,  and  staggered  blindly  on.- 
To  add  to  his  struggle,  the  wind  began  to  sweep  against 
his  breast  down  the  narrow  cut  where  the  road  was  laid, 
and  he  could  no  longer  faoe  the  tempest,  but  was  oom-^ 
pelled  to  tack  obliqaely  like  a  ship. 

••  It  will  be  better  as  I  come  back  ;  but  I  must  ran  alt 
the  way,"  he  said.     "  Helloa  !  I  see  a  light." 

Bousing  all  his  strength,  he  dashed  forward,  crying  out 
as  he  went 
The  light  halted.    At  last  he  oame  «p,  breathless. 
Borne  men  whom  he  Jmew— one  with  a  lantern  were 
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abontto  bear  a  bundle  of  snowy  rags,  for  snob  it  seemed, 
Into  tbeirooda, 

"Wbal's  this  r  he  asked. 

*^Pres  Ame?,  frozen  to  death." 

"  What  1  Ob,  heaven  1  I  deserve  this  !  Let  me  search 
bis  pockets.  He  has  the  key  of  the  switch,  and  the  9.30 
%fill  be  here  in  twelve  minutes !  Don't  stare,  bnt  tear  his 
lags  from  him  and  find  my  key  1" 

They  fell  to  work,  rifling  the  dead  man's  pockets  and 
explaining  at  the  same  time. 

*'  Somebody  gave  the  poor  devil  a  dollar  to  get  a  pint 
of  whisky,"  said  the  man  with  the  lantern.  **  Pres  bought 
the  cheap  kind,  and  got  three  pints.  At  a  quarter  to  nine 
he  left  the  tavern  to  go  down  the  track  to  the  tool-house, 
he  said  ;  but  be  was  very  drunk,  and  oould  scarcely  walk 
or  speak.  He  seems  to  have  gone  part  of  the  way,  and  to 
have  faUen  and  laid  there.     He's  stiff  as  an  icide." 

Jim,  with  a  wild  shriek,  threw  up  his  hands.  The  key 
was  not  to  be  found. 

At  this  same  instant  they  all  heard  the  whistle  of  the 
coming  train  as  it  passed  the  station  below. 

It  would  bd  at  the  switch  in  nine  minutes  I 

James  Gilraith  turned  from  the  crowd,  and  plunged  like 
a  madman  along  the  track  in  that  direction. 

"  All  thoee  lives  will  be  on  my  soul  before  the  sun  rises 
lo-morrow  I  She  who  will  have  made  me  the  murderer 
will  be  one  of  my  victims  I  Oh,  Lu,  if  I  had  only  listened 
to  you  1    Well,  I  shall  die  with  the  rest" 

At  the  tool-house  the  train  should  leave  the  track  on 
the  right  hand  and  take  that  to  the  left. 

It  would  now,  instead  of  this,  continue  its  journey  on 
the  right,  and  soon  afterward  meet  the  lightning  express 

from  W ,  and  both  weuld  inevitably  be  ground  to 

atoms  ! 

Jim  Gilraith  determined  not  to  survive  the  frightful 
catastrophe,  but  to  let  his  own  destruction  precede,  and, 
if  possible,  expiate  part  of  his  crime. 

The  ground  began  to  rook  under  his  feet,  and  he  oould 
already  hear  the  rumbling  thunder  of  the  approaching 
engina 

He  fell  upon  Lis  knee,  and  then  stretched  himself  across 
the  rails  of  the  track  on  the  right 

Afterward  the  world  would  understand,  and,  perhaps, 
pity.     His  face  he  turned  toward  the  coming  death. 

The  great  lantern  in  front  of  the  looomotiva  shot  forth 
its  single  shaft  of  white  light,  And  as  she  rounded  the  bend 
he  could  see  her  till  columns  of  smoke,  the  sparks  and 
cinders  falling  beneath  her  wheels,  and  oould  feel  the 
quaking  of  the  earth  tinder  her  mighty  tread. 

Suddenly  the  whistle  screamed,  waking  the  echoes  of 
the  desolate  earth  far  and  wide. 

She  was  at  the  switch,  and  but  a  few  yards  from  him. 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  waited. 

The  next  instant  the  train  had  swept  by  him,  with  rattle 
and  roar,  down  the  track  on  the  left  hand  ! 

He  caught  a  glimpse  of  some  one  on  horseback  follow- 
ing^ and  then  he  lost  consciousness. 

««*«««  « 

•*  Jim,  are  you  awake — really  ?  Are  you  in  your  senses, 
rea!fy,  you  bad  boy  ?'* 

He  turned  on  the  bed,  and  looked  toward  the  fire. 

She  was  there,  his  own  Lu  I 

And  now  she  came  to  him  with  something  in  her  hand. 

"Drink  this,  Jira.  Doctor  Scott  has  just  gone.  You've 
had  an  auful^  aw/ul  time  of  it,  and  once  we  were  almost 
nftdy  to  give  you  up.  You've  been  talking  the  greatest 
nonsense  I  ever  listened  to." 

**Iia,  the  train  was  switched  qS  all  right,  wasn't  it  ?  I 
did  ftor  dream  that,  did  I  ?' 


"No,"  she  said,  quietly.  **  I  switched  the  train  off  for 
you,  Jimmy.  I  felt  kind  of  worried  about  your  giving 
the  key  to  Pres  Ames,  as  you  said  you  were  going  to  do» 
and  about  a  quarter  to  nins  I  slipped  out  of  the  hoose^ 
saddled  the  mare,  and  started  for  the  switch.  A  quarter 
of  the  way  there  I  met  Pres  Ames— drunk  and  inoapaUe^ 
of  coutse.  I  took  the  key  from  him,  and  hurried  to  the 
tool-house,  and  when  the  9:30  came  by  the  left  track  was 
ready  to  receive  her.  You  told  me  not  to  meddle  with 
your  affairs,  Jimmy  ;  but  I  couldn't  help  it  that  once.  I 
won't  do  so  again.  When  yon  are  well  and  strong,  you 
can  go  away  and  do  as  you  please,  you  know  ;  and,  aa 
you  wish  it,  well  be  enemies.  In  fact,  we  are  enemiea 
now." 

"  And  you  don't  love  me  any  longer,  Lu  ?'* 

"  Oh,  yea,  I  do  !  The  Bible  commands  us  to  love  oar 
enemies,  you  know.     I  always  follow  my  Bible,  Jim." 

"  You  saved  Miss  Wolf's  life  as  well  as  mine,  Lu.  Sha 
was  on  that  train." 

"I  know  she  was.  I  saw  her  get  out  of  it  at  the  station. 
I  suppose  you'll  be  calling  over  to  see  her  this  afternoon^ 
won't  you  ?" 

"Come  here." 

"What  for?" 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  what  a  villain  Fve  been,  and  I  want 
to  hear  you  tell  me  that  you  will  never  be  my  wife." 

"  I  never  will  be  your  wife,  then." 

"Never?" 

"Well,  not  if  you  don't  wish  to  marry  me." 

"But  if  I  should  wish  that  I  had  perished  last  night 
rather  than  lose  you — what  ?" 

"  Well,  rather  than  you  should  be  so  wicked  as  that, 
I " 

He  didn't  wait  to  hear  more,  bnt  drew  her  quickly  to 
his  bosom,  kissed  her,  and  their  quarrel  was  ended. 


A  CUllIOUS  KEST. 

Birds  sometimes  select  curious  places  for  building  their 
nests.  They  seem  impressed  with  a  sense  of  man's  friend- 
liness for  them,  and  believe  themselves  safe  under  his 
protection  from  the  attacks  of  their  feathered  foes.  Per- 
haps, however,  no  more  curious  spot  was  ever  chosen  by 
these  builders  of  homes  without  hands  than  that  of  which 
Mr.  Harrison  Weir  has  made  a  spirited  drawing.  It  was 
no  less  than  a  letter-box,  where  epistles  prosaic  as  well  as 
the  most  sentimental,  pathetio,  affectionate  and  touching 
were  dropped  by  human  hands.  Neither  correspondents 
nor  letter-carriers  molested  the  parent  birds ;  they  built 
their  nests,  the  eggs  were  laid,  and  in  due  season  hatched 
without  the  brood  sustaining  any  injury  from  the  strange- 
ness of  their  birthplace. 


ETYMOLoav  OP  Brio-a-Brac. — The  etymology  of  the 
name  bric-a-brac  is  rather  vague.  It  probably  comes  from 
the  old  French  expression,  "  De  brie  et  de  broque,"  which 
means  "from  right  and  from  left;  from  hither  and 
thither."  The  word  "brie  "  signifies  in  old  French  an  in- 
strument used  to  shoot  arrows  at  birds  with,  and  some 
etymologists  derive  the  word  "brae"  from  the  word  "bro- 
canter,"  to  sell,  or  exchange,  the  root  of  which  is  Saxon, 
and  also  the  origin  of  the  word  "  broker."  Its  significa- 
tion in  pure  English  is  "  second-hand  goods, "  but  it  has 
of  recent  years  been  used  to  indicate  objects  of  some 
artistic  value  made  in  olden  times,  and  which  are  much 
esteemed  by  modem  collectors.  Under  the  name  bruyd- 
brae  are  included  articles  of  porcelain,  glasa^  enamAla^ 
bronzes,  woodwoiki  ivones,  ^\.^ 


mSTlNaUJSHBD    INVALIDS, 


DISTINGUISHED    INVALIDS. 


Bv  M*  E.  VV.  Sherwotjd, 


80  AocTBTOMED  ar©  wa  in  thw  tge  of  the  world  to  tha 
he&lth/p  heart/p  long-lived  meo  of  letlera — Ihe  well-fed 
oMldrea  of  geaitu,  the  Tentajsoos,  Brjftnta^  Longfellowa^ 
Hartes,  MaouuInjB,  Thnckerftys,  Diokensos,  Damaseo^ 
Stowes,  Cberbaliez^,  Howells,  Jatnases  aod  the  like,  that 
we  hare  almost  forgotten  the  oM  legend  that  "loTalidtsm 
l«nd  iaepiration  are  near  alhed/^and  that  a  genius  mast 
eariljr  be  haogrj,  aiid,  presumabljr*  v©rj  sick,  or, 
'  not  a  genina. 

No  donbt  the        . — = 

powerfnl  im- 
petus of  Btar- 
ation  often 
ogged  the 
relnctont  ma- 
chinery which 
brought  the 
diTine  spark 
from  the  brain 
of  tUe  author  to 
ihe  ear  of  the 
public.  No 
lionbt  tbo  chil- 
dren of  genius 
had  been  also 
8  m  o  th  ered 
aometitnea  bj 
peritx  and 
too  much 
liealtlu  Many 
Charlotte 
route  may 
ave  been  bom 
in  Mayfair  who 
could  have 
written  "Jaoe 
Eyre/'  had  ber 
great  aoul  been 
left  to  wander 
in  Haworth 
Oh  u  re h yard, 
o  doubt  there 
Bometimes  a 
prosperitr,  and 
n  Tigoroufl 
finimal  bealth 
which  ia  a  clog; 
to  the  vital 
m  a  n  i  f  estation 
of  tlie  epirit, 
Imt  we  have 
long  since  learned  that  neither  starmtion  nor  ill -health 
the  neceeaary  oooeomit&nts  of  a  poet 'a  oxiBtenco. 
can  dine  well ;  off  hia  bat  cditioo,  m  those  piping 

But  at  what  wells  do  the  modern  poeta  driuk  ?    Where 

do  tbey  go  for  their  heavenly  food  ?     Do  they  not  aome- 

timea  look  in  the  Grecian  vase  of  Keats,  poor  dying  boy  1 

Are  not  the  p&gcs  of  that  wretched  fiufTdrer,  Poe,  turned 

ver  tf  ith  a  looging  eye  ?    In  the  ranks  of  proae-writera« 

[what  so  inspiring  as  the  patient  extmple  of  Blind  Fres^ 

Epott^  who  declared,  with  a  pathetic  playfulness,  that  he 

If < saw  all  hia  visjont  with  half  an  eye  "  ( 

itideedf  (be  books  of  political  and  lilertfy  and 
and  pocHcnl  prophecy — are  they  not  oftao  opened 
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to  us  by  the  trembling  hand  of  a  snfTerer  ?  by  some  wan- 
derer of  the  nighti  to  whom  God  has  denied  Lis  greatest 
gift^dlaep  ?  Are  not  the  invdlida  still  in  the  advance 
guard,  the  men  on  the  watch-tower,  looking  for  the  day 
star  on  high  ?  To  the  world,  what  room  is  so  dear  as  the 
sad  London  bedchamber  where  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing passed  so  many  dismal  and  glorious  yeara^  and  into 
which  no  image  of  health,  vivacity  and  vigoroua  outdoor 

life  oamo»  but 
herdog.FJaah? 
What  lesson 
have  we  of 
greater  snblim* 
ity  than  that 
offered  by 
Hood,  torn  by 
sneering  and 
yet  keeping  the 
gloomy  worhi 
of  healthy 
people  laugh- 
ing at  his  jokes? 
Dropping  from 
those  pale  lips. 
toO|  the  sweet- 
est and  most 
comprehensiYi) 
maxims  of  res* 
iguation  and 
patience  ?  We 
know  and  feel 
that  genius 
moat  BuiEer  in 
aome  way* 
Even  the  men 
apparently  the 
moet  robust 
have  had  to 
conquer  a  posi- 
tion. Contact 
with  the  public 
ia  often  un- 
pleasant to  the 
aenaitive  geni- 
us. As  a  o  m  e 
one  taya»  '*Jt 
is  like  the  wind 
which  fans  thr> 
large  flamn,  but 
which  eiLin- 
gniihes  I  ho 
small  one,  and  the  thankleas  work  which  Qentus  has  to 
do^  the  aelf-sacrifloe  which  she  requires  from  so  ninny 
sides,  frightens  many  away,  whilst  the  feeling  of  duty. 
which  demands  that  aomething  be  done  for  the  benefit  of 
aociety,  if  one  has  the  atuflf  for  it,  is  much  leas  often  found 
than  could  be  wished  for  in  the  honor  of  mimkiod.'* 

The  greatest  and  most  important  obstacle,  however, 
which  Genioa  has  to  overleap  is  iLL-heiUth«  that  aaffering 
body  which  was  onoe  considered  the  inevitable  aecnmpa- 
oiment  of  the  higher  gifta  It  has  been  snggenled  that 
the  public  were  not  ill  pleased  to  hear  that  the  poem  grew 
ont  of  the  author's  life-blood.  The  misery  eodiirod  by 
Pope,  by  Keats,  by  Savage,  poor  wretch  !  oertainlr  **ndow 
ttiem  with  a  certaLo  interest    There  was  an  esplaaatioa 
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tor  genias  like  that  which  revealed  the  reason  for  the 
heotio  cheek,  which  had  a  charm  for  the  lower  order  of 
minds,  the  less  generous  order. 

"We  have  now  got  to  believe  that  some  of  the  most 
healthy  bodies  have  carried  abont  the  most  exalted  and 
gifted  soqIs,  and  it  only  remains  to  ns  to  admire  that  force 
in  genias  which  enables  it  to  rise  above  the  misery  of  the 
body,  and  to  use  imperfect  tools,  even  blinded  eyes  and 
paralyzed  limbs,  happy,  indeed,  if  the  poetic,  creati?e  fac- 
ulty remaia  unimpaired,  and  the  man  who  forcibly  con- 
quers disease  and  suffering  by  the  mere  power  of  will,  re- 
mains the  spiritual  warrior,  and  is  of  those  heroes  who  do 
not  touch  the  earth,  but  who  battle  for  supremacy  high 
up  amid  the  clouds.  All  human  beings  should  feel  the 
proudest  pleasure  in  the  triumph  of  such  a  man. 

And  such  an  one  was  the  German  poet,  Heinrich  Heine, 
wity  philosopher  and  critic.  This  man's  place  in  litera- 
ture is  unique.  He  has  done  much  toward  forming  a  new 
literary  gospel— the  gospel  of  frankness  and  sincerity.  He 
pricked  many  a  bubble. 

This  great  genius  was  bom  at  Dusseldorf,  on  the  15th 
of  December,  in  the  year  1799.  His  father  was  a  Jewish 
merchant,  in  a  city  and  country  which  then,  as  now,  op- 
pressed the  Jew&  Napoleon,  however,  held  Dusseldorf  at 
this  period  ;  he  had  initiated  the  plan  of  placing  the 
Jews  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Christians.  To  their 
eyes  he  seemed  almost  a  Messiah,  delivering  them  from 
the  yoke  of  civH  and  political  servitude. 

Heine  never  lost  sight  of  the  terrible  sufferings  of  his 
people,  nor  of  the  gentler  rule  of  the  invader.  To  him 
Napoleon  was  oven  a  demi-god.  He  said  of  him  later 
(with  that  wild  wit  so  often  confounded  with  ribaldry  and 
atheism),  **  that  the  Kings  of  Europe  were  afraid  to  die, 
for  fear  that  they  should  meet  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  and 
many  are  the  lyrics  from  his  pen  by  which  he  commemo- 
rates his  undying,  eloquent  gratitude  to  the  great  Em- 
peror. The  mercantile  instincts  of  his  father  strove  to 
make  of  "  Harry,"  as  he  was  called— after  an  English  friend 
— a  banker,  but  a  generous  uncle  interfered,  and  the  schol- 
arly, thoughtful  youth  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Bonn, 
in  1819.  His  favorite  studies  were  poetry  and  philosophy  ; 
he  plunged  deeply  into  legendary  lore,  and  read,  as  all 
poets  should,  the  *'Nibe]ungenlieJ." 

He  was  temperate,  even  in  the  use  of  beer  and  tobacco  ; 
he  took  much  exercise  in  the  fencing  school ;  he  was  of 
a  reserved  and  sensitive  nature,  having  few  confidants, 
and  seldom  spoke  of  his  sentiments.  His  delicate,  fine 
shyness  aped  pride.  Bousseau  says  of  him  that  "He  was 
one  of  those  who  are  ashamed  of  having  wept"  "  It  was 
this  dread  of  yielding  to  softer  emotions  which  caused 
Heine  to  array  his  Cupids  with  cap  and  bell,  and  to 
endow  every  one  of  his  Graces  with  a  club  foot " — so  says 
one  of  his  eulogizers.  '*His  praise  turns  to  irony,  his 
oensare  to  humor,  every  collocation  of  subjects  arousas  his 
wit,  love  is  succeeded  by  scorn,  rapturous  delight  by  ser- 
pents' stings,  all  uttered  in  songs  that  hint  the  deepest 
soul-life  of  their  author." 

Heine  weat  through  the  University  with  the  usual  love 
affikir,  and  the  usual  quarrel  with  a  fellow-student,  then 
tried  the  life  of  gay  cities.  Berlin,  with  its  theatres  and 
opera,  its  literary  and  musical  coteries,  helped  to  cul- 
tivate this  rare  genius.  In  vain  did  his  practical  uncle 
and  father  try  to  make  a  lawyer  of  him.  He  resolved  to 
make  himself  independent  of  these  relatives,  and  to  de- 
vote himself  to  literature.  At  Qottingen  he  passed  a  suc- 
oessf ol  examination,  and  matrio  ilated  at  the  '<  baptismal 
/(ml**  Thenceforth  he  was  Beinrich  Heine,  He  had  long 
^famsed  lo  1>B  M  Jew  in  aught  bnt  race,  but  it  is  to  bd  feared 
iliMiJie  wae  b0ptized  onlf  in  order  to  he  freed  from  politi- 


cal and  religious  disabilities.  "  The  certificate  of  baptism 
is  the  ticket  of  admission  to  modem  culture,"  he  afterward 
said.  He  travelled  for  five  or  six  years,  visited  England, 
the  North  Sea  and  Italy,  was  employed  on  editorial  labors 
at  Munich,  and  wrote  the  '^Beisebilder,"  which  brought 
him  great  and  surprising  fame.  His  poems  were  immedi- 
ately recognized  as  of  surpassing  beauty  and  melody. 
They  are  perfect  specimens  of  lyric  poetry. 

Some  of  them  are  witty,  mocking,  gay,  satirical  stanzas  ; 
others  over-freighted  with  a  morbid  tenderness  ;  all  are 
masterly  and  mysterious.  The  political  tendency  of  his 
writing  soon  caused  him  to  be  outlawed,  and  Germany 
became  intolerable  to  Heine.  He  decided  to  go  to  Paris, 
that  lovely  city  of  the  Bohemian  of  all  nations^the  city 
which  holds  comfort  for  all  the  disappointed  children  of 
genius. 

Heine's  impression  of  Parisian  life  are  varied  and  bril- 
liant, and  are  reflected  in  his  letters  from  Paris — ^letters  on 
the  French  stage,  the  sa/o/i —and  the  "Confessions." 

The  latter  is  probably  the  wittiest  and  most  epigram- 
matic book  of  the  century.  It  was  here,  alas  I  that  his 
martyrdom  and  his  heroism  began*  In  1847  his  weak 
frame  broke  down,  and  he  received  a  shock  from  which  he 
never  recovered ;  a  paralytic  stroke  laid  him  on  his  bed, 
from  which  he  never  again  rose.  For  eight  years  he  lay 
on  his  couch— the  use  of  his  limbs  gone  ;  so  wasted  tiiat  a 
woman  could  lift  him ;  the  sight  of  one  eye  lost,  that  of 
the  other  gpreatly  dimmed,  and  requiring  that  the  palsied 
eyelid  should  be  lifted  and  held  up  by  the  finger,  and  suf- 
fering, besides  this,  paroxysms  of  nervous  agony. 

The  astonishing  force  of  spirit  with  which  he  retained 
his  activity  of  mind  and  his  gayety  through  all  this  suffer- 
ing, the  care  with  which  he' composed  his  remarkable 
poems  and  books  on  this  "  long  deathbed,"  can  never  be 
sufficiently  described.  He  dearly  loved  his  absent  mother, 
and  never  allowed  her  to  know  of  his  terrible  sufferings  ; 
they  were  his  secret  Heine  was  that  unhappy  object — a 
Jew  out  of  his  own  camp.  His  enforced  baptism  broke 
the  moral  strength  of  his  character,  and  led  to  his  ill-fated 
atheism.  On  his  long  deathbed  he  sought  consolation 
and  a  momentary  self-forgetfulness  in  the  poetry  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  Jews.  But  this  sentiment  was  one  of  race 
and  family,  not  of  creed.  It  was  the  strange  history  and 
tragic  fate  of  the  children  of  Israel  which  fascinated  the 
poet,  but  when  he  came  to  die  he  said,  with  a  smile, 
"Dieu  me  pardonnera,  c*est  son  metier."  He  believed  in 
God  in  spite  of  himself. 

In  his  "Gods  in  Exile,"  "Atta  Froil,"  "Romanoero," 
and  "  Germany  :  A  Winter  Tale,"  the  whole  strength  and 
grace  of  the  poet's  genius  are  manifested. 

*'  The  highest  intellectual  endeavor,  the  wildest  iMSsion, 
the  tenderest  emotion,  the  hope  and  heartbreak  of  his  age, 
find  a  voice  in  his  verse,"  says  some  unknown  worshiper 
at  his  shrine.  "  His  deepest  thoughts,  his  saddest  mem- 
ories and  forebodings,  he  clothed  in  tales  which,  as  mers 
stories,  delight  the  schoolboy,  in  language  whose  super- 
ficial meaning  the  laborer  can  understand  and  enjoy,  and 
in  measures  which  the  peasant  girl  can  sing  to  her  old 
baUad  tunes." 

This  is  Heine's  greatness.  Heine's  style  attained,  in 
both  prose  and  verse,  to  the  very  highest  perfection.  His 
tender  idyllic  essays  remind  one  of  Charles  Lamb.  His 
terrible  invective  and  satire  leave  Dean  Swift  and  Yoltaiie 
far  behind,  and  yet  on  their  jagged  outlines  hang  flowers 
of  delicate  beauty.  H»  had  studied  the  homely  grace  and 
the  simplicity  of  the  ballads  and  popular  songs  of  tho 
common  people,  and  had  mastered  their  language.  While 
through  all  crept  the  weird  and  terrible  tone  of  the  eeer* 
to  whom  the  abysses  of  oar  miserable  human  natnxe  wm 
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rorealed.  The  seoffiar,  the  hero,  the  sofEerer,  the  poet, 
"Mephistopbeles  and  Faust  combined,"  snoh  was  Heine. 

And  yet  so  grand  is  the  man's  genius  that  he  songht 
always  to  establish  a  true  inteileotnal  balance ;  to  this  we 
owe  the  yalne  of  his  work,  its  wisdom  and  its  force.  Over 
his  terrific  satire  he  poars  the  light  of  some  romantic 
ideaL  To  him  the  spiritual  world  is  alirays  present — a 
silent  reality  by  which  tbe  whole  must  be  judged. 

This  lyrical  intensity,  this  passionate  temperament,  this 
enormous  sincerity,  was  allied  to  the  quickest  wit,  the 
xnost  rollicking  humor  ever  known  amongst  the  children 
of  men.  He  said  things  in  an  epigram  which  will  remain 
texts  for  many  a  sermon  ;  he  summed  up  all  our  specula- 
tions in  a  word.  He  found  strength,  freedom,  even,  in 
that  terrible  work  of  comparing  the  outside  world  and  its 
pitiful  absurdities  with  the  internal  world  of  pure  and 
lofty  aspirations.  Both  were  real  to  him,  and  although 
from  his  great  throne  of  suffering  he  could  not  determine 
whether  or  no  the  "  Universe  was  a  monstar  jest  of  a  great 
Aristophanes  in  heaven,"  yet  we  who  have  felt  his  magical 
grace  and  power  are  bound  to  acknowledge,  amid  the  high 
and  holy  feelings  which  his  genius  evokes,  that  this  fierce, 
daring,  unsorupalous  thinker ;  this  patient,  heroic,  tender 
Bufierer,  was  no  atheist  and  no  un forgiven  sinner,  but  a 
giant  chained  to  the  rock,  preserving  his  intellectual 
honeety  amid  his  doubts  and  fears,  and  visited  by  sweet 
and  stately  visions  of  what  man  ought  to  be,  whila  know- 
ing what  he  is.  His  insight  was  that  of  the  poet  and  not 
of  tbe  man  of  the  world,  and  by  that  high  standard  must 
he  be  judged. 

Tnere  is  another  sick-bed,  another  invalid  life,  which 
holds  its  teaching  for  us,  from  which  came  some  work 
^  which  renders  us  for  ever  debtors  to  tbe  brain  from  which 
it  sprang.  Less  grand,  less  generous,  and  less  powerful 
than  the  mnse  of  Heine  was  that  of  Alfred  do  Musset,  but 
in  their  sufferiogs  tha  two  poets  may  claiai  some  brother- 
hood. To  us  who  have  enjoyed  **La  Nuit  d'Octobre," 
"Un  Caprice" — that  exquisite  work— a  "Nuit  de  IMoem- 
bre,"  the  "Contes  d'Espagne,"  "Un  Spectacle  dans  un 
Fauteuil,"  and  his  many  poem«),  dramas,  and  criticisms, 
the  truth  appeals  fervently — the  truth  that  genius  closely 
allied  with  weakness,  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  of 
morale,  is  genius  stUly  and,  as  such,  unapproachable  by  mero 
talent 

The  healthy  poet  of  to-day  sighs,  and  not  without  reason, 
for  that  marvelously  conceived  aad  well  executed  art  of 
the  poet  Alfred  de  Masset,  who  could  not  as  a  man  stand 
against  the  current*  which  attacked  him,  bat  who  could  tell 
tbe  world  of  his  sufferings  in  terms  so  moving  that  he 
could  coQvey  to  others  tbe  warning  he  himself  could  not 
take. 

Alfred  de  Musset  was  the  son  of  an  old  and  noble  race, 
and  was  born  on  the  11th  of  December,  1310,  in  a  street 
near  the  Hotel  Gluny.  He  was  a  delicate  and  nervous 
child  from  his  birth.  He  writes  thus  of  himself  :  "During 
the  wars  of  the  Empire,  whilst  the  husbands  and  brothers 
were  in  Germany,  sad  mothers  brought  into  the  world  of 
France  a  sickly,  pale,  nervous  generation.  Born  between 
two  battles,  educated  at  college  to  the  roll  of  the  dram, 
hundreds  of  children  looked  about  them  with  a  frightened 
gUinoe,  and  tried  their  feeble  muscles.  From  time  to  time 
their  bloody  fathers  appeared  and  clasped  them  to  their 
gold-embroidered  bosoms.  Then,  setting  the  child  down 
on  the  ground,  the  father  would  remount  his  horse  and 
disappear.  One  man  alone  lived  in  Europe  ;  the  rest  of 
the  human  race  were  killed  to  leave  more  air  for  him  to 
bteaihe.  Each  year  France  made  a  present  to  this  miin 
of  ihiee  haodred  thoaaaDd  young  men.  It  was  the  im- 
port pftid  lo  Obomt.'' 


In  spite  of  this  terrible  summing  up  of  Napoleon's 
reign  ;  in  spite  of  his  telling  ns  in  his  "  Confessions  d*im 
Enfant  du  Siede,"  "that  he  was  afflicted  with  the  sickness 
of  the  time  in  which  he  lived,"  Alfred  de  Musset,  and  his 
mother,  and  his  brother,  idolized  the  great  Napoleon. 
Neither  B^ranger  nor  Heine  were  greater  worshipers  of 
Napoleon  than  these  Mussets,  who  had  suffered  so  much 
from  the  troublous  times.  When  their  hero  fell,  then  fell 
for  them  the  whole  youth  of  Franca  "  There  were  no 
more  men  left ;  there  were  onlv  corpses  and  demi-gods," 
he  says. 

But  his  beautiful  genius  was  bom  of  exactly  this 
troubled  and  contradictory  time.  His  excitabls  imagina- 
tion, his  irritation  and  discontent,  his  frail  and  foeble 
health  (threatened  at  one  time  with  consumption,  then 
dragging  him  through  the  tortures  of  heart-disease),  all  led 
to  the  growth  and  to  the  after-development  of  the  finest 
poetic  faculty  known  in  France  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Alfred  de  Musset  trans- 
lated De  Qttincey's  "  Opium-eater  "  into  French.  There 
was  much  in  common  between  them. 

Musset's  youth  was  spent  in  follies  which  led  to  no 
good  ;  in  wild  dissipations,  and  in  fits  of  remorse,  which 
were  as  weak  as  they  were  brief.  Wrapping  himself  in  an 
old  yellow  dining-coat  with  many  capes,  he  would  roll  on 
the  floor,  whence  he  cried,  in  lamentable  tones,  "Leave 
mo  to  my  despair.  *'  Yet  in  the  intervals  of  his  butterfly 
life  and  the  old  yellow  coat,  he  produced  those  exquisite 
things,  "Gontes  d'Espagne."  Out  of  the  sickness  and 
the  discord  of  his  life  came  his  most  penetrating  work. 
His  style  is  ever  that  of  masking  deepest  feeling  with  flash 
ing  gayety.  He  has  piercing  penetration  of  character, 
and  a  mastery  of  words  which  no  poet  has  excelled.  In 
the  background  of  his  brilliant  picture  there  is  ever  a  grim 
horror  or  Fate  awaiting.  It  is  like  those  pictures  of  Venice 
in  which  the  beauty  flirts  in  the  foreground,  and  the  bravo 
lurks  behind  the  pillar,  except  that  it  never  seems  to  be 
melodramatic.  It  led  to  that  development  in  French  art 
of  which  the  "Duel  after  the  Masquerade"  is  the  most 
immediately  remembered  example,  and  to  a  world  of  imi- 
tators in  poetry  and  the  drama.  He  said  to  his  brother,  the 
wise  and  prudent  Paul  de  Masset,  when  he  remonstrated 
with  him  for  his  riotous  living  : 

"  Precisely  because  I  am  young  ought  I  to  know  every- 
thing ?  I  wish  to  learn  by  experience.  I  feel  in  myself 
two  natures  :  the  one  acts,  the  other  T3flects.  If  the  first 
one  does  a  foolish  thing  the  other  can  profit  by  it" 

There  was  no  arguing  with  a  clever  genius  like  this. 
When  he  broke  down  with  a  hemorrhage  bis  kind  brother 
sent  him  to  Italy,  where  he  met  and  fell  in  love  wiih 
George  Sand,  who  treated  him  with  alternate  tenderness 
and  cruelty.  This  acquaintance  led  to  two  books  :  **  Lui 
et  Elle,"  and  "  Elle  et  Lui,"  written  by  George  Sand  and 
by  Paul  d'j  Musset,  in  which  each  tells  the  story.  It  is 
the  harshest  side  of  George  Sand's  character  which  is  ex- 
posed in  her  treatment  of  this  consumptive  poet 

It  must,  in  truth,  be  set  down  that  this  weak  and  ill- 
balanced  man  had  many  love  affairs.  He  loved,  and  was 
loved  by  many  women  ;  but  his  love  never  brought  happi- 
ness with  it — the  fatal  inequality  of  his  character  pre- 
vented it  He  was  capricious  ;  his  mood  passed  from  the 
most  violent  enthusiasm  to  the  most  passive  calm.  He 
had  startling  ways,  eccentric  habits.  Inconsistency  and 
weakness  followed  him  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

But  no  one  poet  has  expressed  with  so  much  exactitude 
and  beauty  the  doubts,  the  sorrows,  and  the  aspirations  of 
the  time  in  which  he  has  lived.  As  a  prose  writer  he 
filled  the  columns  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  MoiuhA  ^\W  ^\-- 
mirable  criticiBma  npou  i^'vclti^  ^Ti^  \k<^  ^:u^\k&^  ^XAS&a^ 
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wrote  many  dramas,  ftnd  some  proaa  tales.  His  prose  is 
118  trenchant  and  his  literarj  prophecies  were  aa  inspired 
as  his  poetry  is  delicate,  l)eaQtifal  and  onginaL 

De  M asset  died,  in  1857«  of  a  diseuse  of  the  heart,  then 
not  well  understood*  Indeed,  every  year  of  excitiag  life 
developes  new  diseases  of  the  heart  and  of  the  braim  He 
had  always  been  a  terrible  sufferer.  He  said  that  he  had 
not  koown  an  hour  without  pain. 

As  a  dramatist,  he  was  severely  used  while  he  lived,  bnt 
after  his  death  France  tardily  acknowledged  the  great 
merit  of  his  work.  *'  Uoe  porte  oaverte  on  Ferm^e/'  '*I1 
ne  laut  jarer  de  rien,*'  "Le  Chandelier/*  ''Les  Capnoes 
de  Marianne, *'  still  testify  to  his  merits. 

*•  La  Nuit  d'Ootobre,"  which  is  a  dialogue  between  the 
poet  and  the  mnse,  was  produced  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais 
on  the  anniYorsary  of  the  poet's  death.  The  dialogue  con- 
sists of  the  despairing  lament  of  the  poet  for  his  lost  love, 
mixed  with  expressions  of  wild  hatred  for  the  woman  who 
has  betrayed  him«  He  then  turns  to  the  muse  for  conso- 
lation and  enoonragemcnt  It  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful 
thing,  and  shows  the  finest  side  of  the  wayward  oharactar 
of  this  distinguished  invalid,  Alfred  de  Muss'^i 

Amongst  the  remarkable  living  men  of  genins  who  are 
also  invalids,  the  greater  proportion  of  readers  will  be 
astonished  to  hear  mentionml  John  Bnskiu  ;  yet  his  con* 

^  rtitution  is  feeble.     He  leads  a  seolnded  life.     *'  He  has, 
I  one  of  his  friends,  *<  as  little  robustneaa  of  plijsique 

^aa  can  well  be  conceived,  and  no  kind  of  excitement  is 

'  mitable  for  him/'  In  1872  he  sank  into  a  condition  of  such 
exhaustion  that  for  a  while  it  was  believed  impossible  that 
be  should  recover.  He  has,  however,  like  many  another 
chronic  invalid,  outlived  healthy  and  hearty  men.     He 

of^  io  leotare  to  assem hlsges  of  working  men,  but  of  late 


reaches  them  by  his  little  periodical  or  tract, 
which  be  calls  *'ForaO!avigera."  Tbe  ill  health 
of  Mr.  Btiskin  probably  explains  what  so  many 
of  bis  admirers  have  often  wondered  at :  Thf> 
fact  that  he  is  never  present  at  the  literary  din- 
iien  or  the  social  entertainments  which  biing  the 
artists  and  men  of  letters  together.  He  is  always 
conspicuously  absent  at  these  London  sym- 
posiums. 

It  is  now  thirty -eight  years  since  John  Buskin 
electrified  the  world  with  his  **  Modern  FaiaterSv 
the  Superiority  in  the  Art  of  Landscape  Fainting 
to  all  Ancient  Masters."  Tliis  self-sufficient  little 
Tola  me,  which  the  author  at  once  "  defiantly  fiung 
down  as  a  gage  of  battle,*'  was  a  challenge  to  all 
preconceived  beliefs  and  prejudices,  but  it  won 
tbe  field,  inasmuch  as  that  it  became  the  text* 
book  of  a  new  school  of  thinkers.  Buskin  taught 
the  English  public  to  look  at  nature  with  their 
own  eyes,  and  to  judge  of  art  by  the  help  of 
nutare.  He  shook  the  conventionality  and  apathy 
out  of  the  ideas  of  a  generation.  He  came  as  the 
exponent  and  the  vindicator  of  the  fame  and  the 
genius  of  Turner,  believing  ih(^  to  be  a  yindica- 
tion  of  the  purest  art.  He  persuaded  himself  that 
the  cause  of  trne  nrt  was  identical  with  the  Cifcuse 
of  truth*  From  an  art-critic  he  became  a  moral* 
ist,  a  philosopher,  a  preacher,  and  whenever  his 
great  intellectual  honesty  has  told  him  that  he 
was  mistaken,  he  has  humbly  confessed  himself 
to  bis  public — a  course  of  conduct  which,  while 
it  has  shaken  his  power  as  an  expert,  has  in* 
creased  the  world's  respect  for  him  as  a  mam 

Buskin  was  bom  in  London  presumably  some 
Bixtj-fiva  years  ago.  He  inherited  wealth  enough 
to  enable  him  to  live  without  work  and  to  gratify 
his  tastes  and  pleasures.  He  has  written  and  worked  for 
tbe  pure  love  of  art.  He  married  a  Scotch  lady,  from 
whom  he  afterward  separated,  with  no  scandal  attaching 
to  either  party.  The  hdy  is  now  Mrs.  John  Millais,  uni- 
versally respected.  Buskin  henceforth  devoted  himself 
to  literature.  Those  **  masterpieces  of  eloquent  declama* 
tion,"  ''The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,"  and  the 
"Stones  of  Venice,*'  have  become  a  part  of  the  language. 
But  while  he  has  his  admirers,  who  are  to  be  nnmbered 
by  thousands,  Buskin  also  has  his  detractors,  who  declare 
him  to  be  self -conceited,  turgid,  improctioable  and  des- 
potia  No  man  has  contradicted  himself  so  recklessly; 
but  he  is  brave,  and  true  to  nature,  fresh,  eloquent,  and 
to  some  people  an  inapired  prophet 

Buskin's  second  gospel,  after  Turner,  was  Mr.  Oarlye, 
and  in  this  worship  he  appeared  badly.  Ho  echoed  him 
slavishly  and  with  4io  apparent  coherency.  But,  on  the 
whole,  Buskin  remains  as  the  best  Diogenee  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  His  worships  are  so  sincere  and  his 
liatreds  so  outspoken  ;  he  is  always  charming  when  he 
talks  of  an  old  European  city,  always  rather  absurd  when 
ho  treats  of  political  economy,  delightfal  as  a  theorist  In 
architecture,  perfectly  impracticable  when  one  woold  build 
a  house, 

Bnskin  lives  on  Denmark  Hill,  a  suburb  of  London,  near 
Dniwich  and  tbe  Sydenham  Crystal  Palaosw  His  house  is 
filled  with  pictures  and  statues  and  books.  Here  in  an 
ekgant  retirement  lives  the  most  disttu finished  of  our 
living  invalids,  a  man  whoaa  teaching  has  well*uigh  revo- 
Intionized  opinion  in  Bo  gland,  who  has  seen  lile  with  his 
own  eyes,  who  has  given  us  Art  doctrines  ol  ineetiaiAbla 
value — such  is  John  Buskin. 
Octave  Feuille^  onr  fourth  and  lisl  dieliflgniihid  infall^« 
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is  one  who  perhaps  would  object  to  the  name  and  title, 
and  jet  we  are  told  that  Octave  Fenillet  is  not  a  strong 
man  in  body ;  that  he  cannot  stand  the  noise  of  Paris ;  that 
when  the  gaest  of  the  Empress  (who  was  very  fond  of  him) 
he  could  not  join  the  imperial  party  at  dinner  on  account 
of  Ilia  nervonsness ;  that  the  buzz  of  a  fly  will  keep  him 
awake  all  night ;  that  he  goes  to  bed  at  eight  in  order  to 
rise  in  time  for  his  water-care  and  long  walks. 

This  delicate  and  fine  writer,  to  whom  we  owe  "The  Ko- 
manoeof  aPoor  Youg  Man,"  •'Sybille,"  "Dalila,"  "Mon- 
sieur de  Odmor«,"  "The  Cheveu  Blanc,"  and  "Julie  de 
Tihwe  Gour,"  is  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  men.  His 
life  is  cleanly ;  he  is  well  rooted  in  religion,  and  he  is  bId- 
cere  and  truthful  almost  to  a  faalt  In  point  of  time  as  an 
author  he  followed  Oeorge  Sand  and  Alfred  de  Musset, 
and  he  was  moved  by  the  passion  and  power  of  that  Ro- 
mantic school.  He  has  a  respect  for  everythiog  which 
toQchtrS  art^  a  love  for  graceful  speech  and  action.  He 
dislikes  any  thing  rude  or  ungainly.  Amongst  his  literary 
characteristics  may  be  noted  a  capricious  fancy  and  a  de- 
votion to  the  niceties  of  language.  He  is  seldom  gay ;  he 
has  the  sadness  of  the  poetic  nature. 

He  has  passionate  power  when  he  chooses  to  wield  it, 
and  a  charm  which  cannot  be  described.  It  is  like  the 
song  of  the  woodland  thrush.  But  his  great  claim  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  world  is  that  he  has  striven  to  invest 
honest  men  and  women  with  the  passion  of  romance,  to 
rob  vice  of  its  seductive  traits,  to  make  virtue  attractive. 
To  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  flower-decked  precipice  with- 
out falling  in,  to  tamper  with  the  dangerous,  has,  of 
coarse,  been  his  fate 
aa  a  novelist  occa- 
sionally ;  but  his  mind 
is  naturally  judicial 
and  moral  He  makes 
"badness  a  malady 
arising  from  a  con- 
tracted .intelligence.'* 
Evil  has  not  that 
power  in  his  work 
which  it  so  enor- 
mqusly  has  in  the 
novels  of  his  contem- 
porariesL 

Indeed,  be  was 
taunted  witl#his  mor- 
ality by  his  witty  oon- 
frh^'y  and,  tired  of 
bii  roae-oolored  fame, 
be  tried  his  hand  at 
the  melodramatic  and 
realistic  in  "Monsieur 
de  Gamors,"  probably 
one  of  the  most 
powerful  novels  of  the 
decad&  But  this  was 
a  sporadic  efiori  The 
purest  of  modern 
French  novel-writers. 
Octave  Fenillet,  from 
his  quiet  and  reserved 
comer  of  the  Temple 
of  Fame,  has  seemed 
to  touch  Vice  (in  his 
neoesaary  eontaot  with 
tiie  problems  of  exist- 
sooe)  with  a  dean 
fti0er«  tad  as  if  trat 
topiiriilMrawsj.  Of 


course,  Feuillet's  plays  and  dramas  and  novels  cannot  all 
be  characterized  as  of  the  most  inoffensive  morality.  But 
contrasted  with  the  bulk  of  French  literature,  his  style 
and  matter  are  purity  itself,  and  we  cannot  deny  that  aa 
playwright  and  author,  one  of  the  most  complete  men  of 
oar  day  is  the  distinguished  iavalid,  Octave  Feuiilet 


Obsequibs  of  the  Emfsbob  Ghablbs  Y. — Preparations 
were  set  on  foot  and  a  catafalqae.  which  had  served  before 
on  similar  occasions,  was  erected,  and  on  the  following 
day  this  celebrated  service  was  actually  performed.  The 
high  altar,  the  catafalque,  and  the  whole  church  shone 
with  a  blazs  of  wax  lights,  the  friars  were  all  in  their 
places  at  the  altars  and  in  the  choir,  and  the  household  of 
the  Emperor  attended  in  deep  mourning.  The  pious 
monarch  himself  was  there,  attired  in  sable  weeds  and 
bearing  a  taper,  to  see  himself  interred  and  to  celebrate 
his  own  obsequies.  While  the  solemn  mass  for  the  dead 
was  being  sung,  he  cataae  forward  and  gave  his  taper  into 
the  hands  of  the  officiating  priest,  in  token  of  his  desire  to 
yield  his  seal  into  the  hands  of  his  Maker.  High  above, 
over  the  glittering  throng  and  the  gorgeous  vestments^ 
the  flowers,  the  curling  incense,  and  the  glittering  altar, 
the  same  idea  shone  forth  in  that  splendid  canvas  whereon 
Titian  had  pictured  Oharles  kneeling  on  the  threshold  of 
the  heavenly  mansions  prepared  for  the  blessed. 

The  most  characteristic  mark  of  a  great  mind  is  to  choose 
some  one  important  object  and  pursue  it  through  lifa 
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By  Julia  Gk>DDARD. 


Thbottoh  the  midnight  air  is  ringing 

Angel  chorus  o'er  the  earth, 
Tldlnge  blest  to  mortals  bringing 

Of  the  Holy  Christ  OhUd*s  birth; 
Glorious  through  the  wide  world  resting 

In  the  folded  arms  of  peace, 
Goes  the  song,  death's  waves  o'eroreeting, 

Song  of  triumph  ne'er  to  cease. 

Lo  I  the  star,  the  Ohrlst  revealing. 
Bright  above  in  heaven  doth  sliine, 

Eastern  princes,  lowly  kneeling, 
Bow  before  the  Babe  Divine. 


Israel's  sdiptre  Is  victorious. 

Jesse's  rod  as  ensign  stands. 
Calling  to  a  kingdom  glorious, 

People  from  far  distant  lands. 

Swells  the  song,  *'A  Son  is  given; 

Unto  us  a  child  is  bom"; 
Earth  takes  up  the  strain  of  heaven* 

On  the  blessed  Christmas  mom. 
Hail  I  All  men  lift  up  your  voices. 

Hail  the  newborn  King  of  Kings; 
And  whilst  earth  in  praise  rejoices. 

Heaven  with  Hallelujahs  rings. 
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'*  Just  in  time  for  the  theatre.     Toa'll  oome,  Ulster  ?*' 

"Decidedly  not" 

"And  why  ?" 

*'Beoanse  I  prefer  a  cigar,  a  novel,  and  my  bottle  of 
Caiqaot" 

"  But  every  one  goes,"  began  Brooke,  in  a  dissatisfied 
tona 

"  Tnie,  and  for  that  reason  I  keep  away." 

"  You  used  (o  bo  as  fond  of  it  as  I  am." 

"  At  your  age,  I  grant  it ;  now,  Pm  ten  years  older  and 
wiser.  Tm  tired  of  that  as  of  most  other  pleasures,  so  go 
your  way,  my  boy,  and  leave  me  in  peace." 

"  Gome,  Ulster,  don't  play  Timon  yet  You  are  lazy, 
not  used  up  nor  misanthropio,  so  be  obliging,  and  come, 
like  a  good  fellow." 

Fanning  away  the  oloud  of  smoke  from  before  me,  I 
took  a  look  at  my  friend,  for  something  in  his  manner  con- 
vinoed  me  that  he  had  some  particular  reason  for  desiring 
my  company. 

Arthur  Brooke  was  a  handsome  young  Briton  of  four- 
and-twenty ;  blue-eyed,  tawny-haired,  ruddy  and  robust, 
with  a  frank  face,  cordial  sn^e,  and  a  heart  both  brave 
and  tender.  I  loved  him  like  a  younger  brother,  and 
watched  over  him  during  his  holiday  in  gay,  delightful, 
wicked  Paris.  So  far,  he  had  taken  his  draught  of  plea- 
anre  with  the  relish  of  youth,  but  like  a  gentleman.  Of 
late  he  had  turned  moody,  shunned  me  once  or  twice,  and 
when  I  alluded  to  the  change,  affected  surprise,  assuring 
me  that  nothing  was  amiBS.  As  I  looked  at  him,  I  was 
suren  than  ever  that  all  was  not  right  He  was  pale,  and 
anxious  lines  had  come  on  his  smooth  forehead ;  there  was 
an  excited  glitter  in  his  eyes,  though  he  had  scarcely 
touched  wine  at  dinner  ;  his  smile  seemed  forced,  his  voice 
had  lost  its  hearty  ring,  and  his  manner  was  half  petulant, 
half  pleading,  as  he  stood  undecidedly  crashing  up  his 
gloves  while  he  spoke. 

"Why  do  you  want  me  to  go  ?  Is  it  on  your  account, 
lad  ?"  I  asked,  in  an  altered  tone. 

"Yes" 

"  Give  me  a  reason  and  I  wilL" 

He  hesitated,  colored  all  over  his  fair  face,  then  looked 
me  straight  in  the  eyes  and  answered,  steadily  : 

"  I  want  you  to  see  Mademoiselle  Kaima" 

"  The  deuce  you  do  1  Why,  Brooke,  you've  not  got  into 
a  scrape  with  La  Jeune,  I  hope  1"  I  exclaimed,  sitting  up, 
annoyed. 

"  Far  from  it ;  but  I  lore^  and  mean  to  marry  her  if  I 
can,"  he  answered,  in  a  resolute  tone. 

"Don't  say  that,  for  heaTon's  sake.  My  dear  boy,' 
Jidjak  oi  joux  father,  your  faailyi  year  proepeotB,  and 


don't   ruin  yourself   by    such    folly,"  I  cried,  in   real 
anxiety. 

"If  you  loved  as  I  do,  you  wouldn't  call  it  folly,"  he 
said,  excitedly. 

"  Of  course  not ;  but  it  would  be  cursed  folly,  neverthe- 
less, and  if  some  friend  saved  me  from  it,  I  should  thank 
him  for  it  when  the  delusion  was  over.  Love  her  if  you 
will,  but  don't  marry  her,  I  beg  of  you." 

"  That  is  impossible  ;  she  is  as  good  as  she  is  lovely,  and 
will  listen  to  none  but  honorable  vows.  Laugh  if  you  will 
— it's  so ;  and  actress  as  she  is,  there's  not  a  purer  woman 
than  she  in  Paris. " 

"  Bless  your  innocence,  that's  not  saying  much  for  her. 
Why,  my  dear  lad,  she  knows  your  fortune  to  a  sou,  and 
makes  her  calculations  accordingly.  She  sees  that  you 
are  a  simple,  tender-hearted  fellow,  easy  to  catch,  and  not 
hard  to  manage  when  caught  She  will  marry  yon  for 
your  money,  spend  it  like  water,  and  when  tired  of  the 
respectabilities  will  elope  with  the  first  rich  lover  that 
comes  along.  Don't  shoot  me ;  I  speak  for  your  good ;  I 
know  the  world,  and  warn  yon  of  this  woman." 

"  Do  you  know  her  ?"  j 

'*  No,  but  I  know  her  class ;  they  are  all  alike,  meroe- 
nary,  treacherous  and  shallow." 

"You  are  mistaken  this  time,  Ulster.  I  know  I'm 
yonng,  easily  gulled,  perhaps,  and  in  no  way  your  equal 
in  such  matters ;  but  I'll  stake  my  life  that  Kataiie  is  not 
what  you  say." 

"  My  poor  boy,  you  are  far  gone,  indeed  !  What  can  I 
do  to  save  you  ?" 

"Come  and  see  her,"  he  said,  eagerly.  "You  don't 
know  her,  never  saw  her  beauty  or  talent,  yet  you  judge 
her,  and  would  have  mo  abide  by  year  unjust  decree," 

"  I'll  go ;  the  fever  is  on  you  and  you  must  be  helped 
through  the  crisis  or  you'll  wreck  your  whole  life.  It 
always  goes  hard  with  your  sort." 

My  indolence  was  quite  conquered  by  anxiety,  and  away 
we  went,  Brooke  armed  with  a  great  bouquet,  and  I  men- 
tally cursing  his  folly  in  wasting  time,  money  and  the  love 
of  his  honest  heart  on  a  painted  butterfly. 

We  took  a  box,  and  from  the  intense  interest  we  showed 
in  the  piece,  both  of  us  might  have  been  taken  for  ardent 
admirers  oi  "La  Jeuna"  I  had  never  seen  her,  though 
all  Paris  had  been  running  after  her  that  season,  as  it  was 
after  any  novelty  from  a  learned  pig  to  a  hero.  Having 
been  bored  by  her  praises  and  annoyed  by  urgent  entrea- 
ties to  go,  I  perversely  set  my  face  against  her,  and  afEI»oted 
even  mora  indifferenoe  than  I  really  felt  I  was  tired  of 
snob  folliee,  and  for  a  year  or  two  had  lelt  no  interest  in 
any  aotreea  leia  famous  than  Biatori  or  BadiaL 
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The  plaj  wm  one  of  those  briiliant  trifles  possible  only 
in  Piiris ;  for  there,  ifit  withont  vulgarity  is  appreciated, 
and  art  is  so  perfect  one  forgets  tde  absence  of  nature.  The 
stage  represented  a  charming  boudoir,  all  mirrors,  mus- 
lins, flowers  and  light  A  coquettish  soubrette  was  ar- 
ranging the  toilet  as  she  delivered  a  few  words  that  put 
the  house  in  good  humor  by  whetting  curiosity  and  rais- 
ing a  laugh,  in  the  midst  of  which  Madame  la  Marquise 
entered,  not  as  most  actresses  take  the  stage,  but  as  a 
pretty  woman  really  wonld  enter  ker  room,  going  straight 
to  the  glass  to  dee  if  the  eflect  of  her  costume  was  quite 
destroyed  by  the  yicissitudes  of  a  bal-masque.  She  was 
beautiful — I  could  not  deny  that,  but  answered  Brooke's 
eager  inquiry  with  a  shrug  and  the  cruel  words  : 

''Paint,  dress,  wine  or  opium." 

He  turned  his  back  to  me,  and  I  devoted  myself  to  the 
study  of  the  woman  he  loved.  She  looked  scarcely  twenty, 
so  fresh  and  brilliant  was  her  face,  so  beautifully  molded 
her  flgure,  so  youthful  her  charming  voice,  so  elastic  her 
graceful  gestures.  -Petite  and  piquant,  fair  hair,  dark 
eyes,  a  ravishing  foot  and  hand,  a  dazzling  neck  and  arm, 
made  this  rosy,  dimpled  little  creature  altogether  capti- 
vating, even  to  one  as  blas^  as  myself.  Gay,  arch  and  full 
of  that  indescribable  coquetry  wbich  is  as  natural  to  a 
pretty  woman  as  her  beauty,  La  Jenne  well  deserved  the 
sobriquet  she  had  won. 

Being  a  connoisseur  in  dress,  I  observed  that  hers  was 
in  perfect  taste — a  rare  thing,  for  the  costume  of  the  Louis 
Quatorze  era  is  usually  oyerdone  on  the  stage.  But  this 
woman  had  evidently  copied  some  portrait,  for  every  thing 
was  in  keeping— coiffure,  jewels,  lace,  brocade;  and  from 
the  tiny  patch  on  her  white  chin  to  the  diamond  buckles 
in  her  scarlet-heeled  shoes,  she  was  a  true  French  mar- 
quun.  Even  in  gesture,  gait  and  accent,  she  kept  up  the 
illusion,  causing  modern  France  to  be  forgotten  for  the 
hour,  and  making  that  comedy  a  picture  of  the  past,  and 
winning  applause  from  critics  whose  praise  was  tame. 

Through  the  sparkling  dialogue,  the  inimitable  by- 
play, romautic  incident  and  courtly  intrigrues  of  the  piece, 
she  played  admirably,  embodying  not  only  the  beauty  and 
coquetry,  but  the  ifit.fineMe  and  briiliaccy  of  the  part  I 
was  interested  in  spite  of  myself ;  I  forgot  my  anxiety, 
and  found  tnyself  applauding  more  than  onca  Brooke 
heard  my  hearty  <*Bra70 !"  and  turned  with  an  exultant 
smile. 

"  You  are  conquering  your  prejudices  fast,  mon  avii.  Is 
she  not  charming  ?" 

"  Very.  I  never  questioned  ber  skill  as  an  actress,  and 
readily  accord  my  praise,  for  she  plays  capitally.  But  I'd 
rather  not  see  her  my  friend's  wife.  Just  fduoy  present- 
ing her  to  your  family." 

He  winced  at  that  as  his  eye  followed  mine  to  the  stage, 
which  just  then  showed  the  marquise  languishing  in  a 
great  fauteuil  before  her  mirror,  surrounded  by  several 
fops,  while  her  lover,  disguised  as  a  coiffeur ,  powdered  her 
hair  and  dropped  billet  doux  into  her  lap. 

Fascinating,  fair  and  frivolous  as  she  was,  how  could  he 
dream  of  transplanting  her  to  a  decorous  English  home, 
where  her  name  alone  would  raise  a  storm  if  coupled,  even 
in  jest,  with  his  ? 

He  looked,  sighed,  and  sat  silent  till  the  curtain  fell, 
then  applauded  till  his  gloves  were  in  tatters,  threw  his 
bouquet  at  her  feet  as  she  reappeared,  and  turned  to  me, 
saying,  with  unabated  eagerness : 

"  Now  come  and  see  her  at  home — the  woman  is  more 
diarming  than  the  actress.  I  am  asked  to  supper,  and  may 
bring  a  friend  with  me.     Come,  I  beg  of  you." 

To  bis  imrprise  and  satisfaction,  I  consented  at  once,  but 
did  not  tell  Mm  what  had  induced  me  to  comply.    It  was 


a  trifle,  but  it  had  weight  with  me,  and  hoping  still  to  save 
my  headstrong  friend,  I  went  away  to  sup  with  La  Jeuna 

The  trifle  was  this  :  After  one  of  ber  best  scenes  she  left 
the  stage,  but  did  not  go  to  her  dressing-room,  as  she  mubt 
re-enter  in  a  moment 

From  our  box  we  could  command  the  opposite  wings  ; 
a  chair  was  placed  there  for  her,  and  sinkiog  into  it,  she 
waved  away  two  or  three  devoted  gentlemen  who  eagerly 
approached.  They  retired,  and,  as  if  forgetting  that  she 
could  be  overlooked.  La  Jenne  leaned  back  with  a  change 
of  countenance  that  absolutely  startled  me.  All  the  fire, 
the  gayety,  the  youth  seemed  to  die  out,  leaving  a  weary, 
woeful  face,  the  sadder  for  the  contrast  between  its  tragio 
pathos  and  the  blithe  comedy  goiog  on  before  us. 

Brooke  did  not  see  her.  He  had  seized  the  moment  to 
sprinkle  his  flowers,  already  drooping  in  the  hot  air. 

I  said  nothing,  but  watched  that  brief  aside  more 
eagerly  than  her  best  point  It  was  but  an  instant  Her 
cue  came,  and  she  swept  on  to  the  stage  nith  a  ringing 
laugh,  looking  the  embodiment  of  joy. 

This  glimpse  of  the  womaa  off  the  stage  roused  my  curi- 
osity, and  made  me  anxious  to  see  more  of  her. 

As  we  drove  away  I  asked  Brooke  if  he  had  spoken  yet, 
for  I  wished  to  know  how  to  conduct  myself  in  the  affair. 

'*  Not  in  words ;  my  eyes  and  actions  must  have  told 
her ;  but  I  delayed  to  speak  till  you  had  seen  her,  for, 
willful  as  I  seem,  I  value  your  advice,  ULter." 

"  Have  you  spokeu  of  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  once  or  twice.  Some  one  asked  whv  you  never 
came  with  me,  and  I  said  you  had  forsworn  Uieatres." 

'*  How  did  she  take  that  blunt  reply  ?" 

''  Bather  oddly,  I  thought,  for,  looking  at  me,  she  said, 
softly,  'It  would  be  better  for  you  if  you  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  your  mentor.' " 

*'  Art,  my  child,  all  art ;  warn  a  man  against  anything, 
and  he'll  move  heaven  and  earth  to  get  it  How  will  you 
explain  this  visit  of  your  mentor,  who  has  forsworn 
theatres  ?"  I  said,  nettled  at  having  that  sage  and  vener- 
able name  applied  to  me. 

"  It  will  be  both  gallant  and  truthful  to  say  you  came 
to  see  her.  She  bade  me  bring  any  friend  I  liked,  and 
will  be  flattered  at  your  coming,  if  you  don't  put  on  yoor 
haughty  airs." 

*'  I'll  be  amiable  on  your  account  Here  we  are.  Upon 
my  word,  mademoiselle  lodges  sumptuously." 

As  (ve  drove  into  the  couvtvard  lights  shone  ia  long  win- 
dows of  La  Jeune's  apparteinent,  and  the  sound  of  music 
met  us  as  we  passed  up  the  stairs. 

Two  large,  luxurious  rooms,  brilliantly,  yet  tastefully 
decorated  and  furuished,  received  us  as  we  stepped  in  un- 
announced. Half  a  dozen  persons  were  scattered  about, 
chitting,  laughing  and  listening  to  a  Eoug  from  a  member 
of  the  opera  troupo  then  delightin<^  Paris.  Supper  waa 
laid  in  the  further  room,  and  while  waiting  ti  1  it  wuh 
served,  every  one  exerted  tliemselves  to  amuse  their  host- 
ess in  return  for  the  delight  she  had  given  them. 

Mademoiselle  sdemod  to  have  just  airived,  for  she  was 
still  en  costume,  and  appeared  to  have  thrown  herself  into 
a  seat  as  if  wearied  with  her  labors. 

The  rich  huo  of  the  garnet  velvet  chair  relieved  her 
figuro  admirably,  as  she  leaned  back,  with  a  white  cloak 
half  concealing  her  brilliant  dress.  The  powder  had 
shaken  from  her  hair,  leaving  its  gold  nndimmed  as  it 
hung  sl'ghtly  disheveled  about  her  shoulders.  She  had 
wiped  tha  rougo  from  her  lace,  leaving  it  paler,  but  none 
the  less  lovely,  for  in  resuming  her  own  character,  that 
face  had  changed  entirely.  No  longer  gay,  arch  or  oo- 
jjuettirth,  it  was  thoughtful,  keen  and  cold.  She  smiled 
graciously,  received  complLoi^TLtAUtAxcgQCi^i  >  viA^ics^^iM^ 
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wiiiilj  ;  but  her  beatt  eTideuily  wa&  not  ibere»  and  she  was 
Btill  plajiog  a  purt 

I  made  these  obeeiTEtions  .and  reoeifed  these  impres- 
^siom  during  tbo  brief  pAoae  at  tha  door ;  then  Brooke 
prt'SetiU^d    me  with  much   €inprvssvmentt   plainly  Bbowing 

at  be  wished  each  to  prodaoe  a  favorable  eHeot  upon  tbe 
Other. 

As  mj  name  was  spoken  a  ilight  amile  iouobed  her  lip?, 
bnt  iii-r  dark  eyea  Roanned  my  tacQ  so  gravely,  that  in 
spite  of  myaeU  I  paid  my  complimenta  with  an  ill  graoa 


>:: 


■>-'.*< 


-*^-vs^ 


A  OSUBTllAa  OUbUL. —  SSI  POEM  OH  PAGS  SO* 

"^^It  is  evident  that  this  is  not  monsienr's  first  visit  to 


From  another  personi  and  in  another  mood»  1  sbonid 

baTe  nooepted  this  speech  as  a  compliment  to  my  accent 

aad  msjiner,  but  from  her  I  chose  to  see  it  in  an  ironical 

at  my  unwonted  maladrtsnt^  a  feminine  return  for  my 

Dg  negligence.     Anxiona  to  do  myself  justioe,  I  gave  a 

'genuine  French  sbrag  and  replied^  with  a  satiric^  smile 

wlucb  belied  mj  Ottering  words  : 

••  I  was  about  to  8*y  No»  but  1  remember  to  whom  I 
tjpemk,  and  aay  Yes,  for  by  the  magic  of  mademoiselle 


modern  Paris  vanishes,  and  for  the  first  time  I  visit  Pflrii 
in  the  time  of  the  Grand  Monarqae.  The  illusion  was 
perfect,  and,  like  a  hundred  others,  I  am  at  a  lose  how  to 
show  m J  gratitude.  ** 

**  That  ia  eaaily  done  ;  madame  is  hungry  ;  oblige  her 
with  a  mojreau  of  tbatpaM  aud  a  glass  ci  champagne/* 

Her   mocking  tone,  tbe   sparkle  of  hex  eye,  and   the 
wicked  smile  on  her  bps,  anooyed  me  more  than  the  unro* 
moQtio  request  that  made  my  speech  absurd* 
I  obeyed  with  feigned  devotion,  telling  Brooke  to  keep 

out  of  the  way  atill 

^  ^':'-'^^ZJ--       -^T  -  -^^       longer,   as    I    passed 

^  bim  on  my  way  back. 

He  bad  wrthdiavn  a 
little,  that  I  might  sea 
and  ^dge  for  myself, 
and  stood  in  an  alcove 
near  by,  ufTecting  to 
talk  with  a  gentleman 
ia  the  same  senti- 
mental plight  aa  Mm- 
relf. 

Mademoiselle  ate 
nnd  diank  as  if  she 
was  really  hungry, 
inviting  me  with  suoli 
hospitable  graco  ta 
do  tbe  same  that  I 
drew  up  a  little  table 
and  oontlnned  our 
/ito'ii'^e,  .while  the 
others  stood  or  sat 
nbout  in  gfoups  in  a 
pleasantly  informal 
manner. 

"  Mj  friend  is  much 
honored,  I  perceive. 
Mademoiselle  shows 
botb  taste  and  jndg- 
raent  in  her  seleo- 
tion,  for,  though 
young  for  his  years, 
Brooke  ift  a  true  gen- 
tleman,** I  said,  ob- 
serving that  of  all  tho 
many  bouqueta  thai 
were  thrown  at  her 
feet  his  was  iho  only 
OU6  she  kept.^ 

"Do  you  know  why 
I  selected  thi^  ?'*  abo 
ask«d,  with  a  quick 
glance  after  a  slight 
pause* 

**I  can  very  easily 
guess,"  I  replied*  with 
a  significant  smiles 
Hhe  glanoed  over 
her  Bhoulder,  took  up  the  great  bouquet,  aud  plunging 
her  dimpled  hand  into  the  midst  of  the  flowers,  drew  out 
a  glittering  bracelet,  sayiuj?,  aa  she  oilered  it  to  me,  with 
an  air  of  pride  that  surprised  me  very  much  : 

**  I  kept  it  that  I  might  return  this.     It  may  annoy  your 
friend  less  to  take  it  from  you,  therefore  restore  it  with 
my  thanks,  and  tell  him  I  can  eccept  nothing  but  fiower«L** 
"  Nothing,  mademoiselle  ?" 
"Nothing,  monsieur  1" 

I  put  my  question  with  emphasis,  and  as  fthe  ansrwerad 
she  Ihiahed  a  look  at  m^  that  perplexed  me,  though  I 
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thongfat  it  a  bit  of  oleTer  acting.    Taking  the  bracelet,  I 
aaid,  in  a  tone  of  feigned  regrefe  : 

**  Most  I  affliot  the  poor  boy  bj  retarning  his  gif fc  with 
■odh  a  omel  meaaage  T' 

"If  70a  would  be  a  tme  friend  to  him,  do  what  I  ask, 
and  take  him  awaj  from  Paris." 

Her  urgent  tone  atruck  me  even  more  than  this  unex- 
pected frankneaB,  and  I  involuntarily  exclaimed : 

*'Does  mademoiselle  know  what  she  banishes  thus  ?" 
"  I  know  that  Sir  Bichard  Brooke  would  disinherit  his 
onlj  son  if  that  son  made  a  misailiance ;  I  know  that  I  re- 
gard Arthnr  too  much  to  mar  his  future,  and — I  banish 
him.'* 

She  apoke  rapidly,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  her  heart  as 
if  to  hide  its  agitation,  but  her  eyes  were  fixed  steadily  on 
mine  with  an  ezpxeaaion  which  a£fected  me  with  a  curious 
aenae  of  guilt  for  my  hard  judgment  of  her. 

There  waa  a  pause,  and  in  that  pause  I  chid  myself  for 
letting  a  pahr  of  lordy  eyea  ensnare  my  reason,  or  an  en- 
chanting smile  briba  my  Judgment 

"Miademoiaalla  imdezatands  the  perrersity  of  mankind 
welL  It  will  be  impossible  to  get  Arthur  away  after  a 
command  Hk»  youis,"  I  said,  coldly. 

She  dalibenitriy  examined  my  face,  and  a  change  passed 
orar  bar  own.  The  eameatneas  vanished,  the  soft  trouble 
was  rsplfloed  bj  an  almoat  bitter  smile,  and  her  voice  had 
a  tomdl  of  scorn  in  it  aa  she  aaid,  aharply : 

"Than  Teleimwhus  had  better  find  a  truer  Mentor." 
A  gimHeman  approached ;  she  welcomed  him  with  a 
gonial  Iook»  and  I  retired*  feeling  more  ruffled  than  I 
would  oonfM 

Am  soon  aa  I  joined  Brooke  in  tiie  alcove  he  demanded 
in  TBDgliah»  and  with  lover-liks  aagemeaa  : 
''  What  is  joinr  opinion  of  her?** 
"  Huflh ;  Ab  will  overhear  you  !** 
**Sh«   sjiusfca    no  English — she    is   absorbed^-answer 
freely.** 

^     "  Wdl,  then,  I  tfiink  her  a  oharmiug,  artful,  dangerous 
woman,  and  the  aoonar  you  leave  her  the  better.*' 

*'  Bni  Ulstei^  don't  joka  How  artful  ?  Why  dangor* 
OOB  ?  Ill  7u?l  leave  her  tai  Tve  tried  my  fate,"  ha  cried, 
half  angry,  half  hurt; 

I  told  him  onr  oonvanation,  gavo  him  the  jewoi,  and  ad- 
vlnd  him  to  diaappoini  her  hopaa  by  departing  witiiout 
anofcliar  word. 

«•  Yon  think  aha  means  to  win  me  bj  affiscting  to  aaori- 
floebsrown  heart  to  my  walfMm  ?**  ha  aaid,  as  I  paused. 

**  ^mmMj  ;  sha  did  ik  capitally,  but  I  am  not  to  ba 
daped ;  and  I  tell  you.  aha  will  never  let  ao  rich  a  prijsa 
eaoapa  bar  nnless  she  has  a  lioher  inaight,  which  I  doubt " 
**  m  not  bdiave  it !  Yon  wrong  us  both  ;  you  distrust 
all  woman*  and  inanlt  her  by  anoh  bare  suspicions.  You 
aredaodved." 

"I  never  am  deceived ;  I  med  men  and  women  like 
books,  and  no  afaaracter  ia  too  mystariooa  for  me  to  da* 
o^her.  I  tell  yon  I  am  right,  and  I'll  prove  it  if  you  will 
keep  silent  for  a  taw  weeks  longer^" 
«*  How  r  demanded  Brooke,  hotly. 
*'ril  study  tins  woman,  and  report  my  discoveries  to 
you ;  thus,  step  by  step,  I'll  convince  you  that  she  is  all 
I  aay,  and  save  you  from  the  folly  you  are  about  to 
oommit     Will  you  agree  to  this  ?" 

**  Yea ;  bat  youll  take  no  unfair  advantage ;  you'll  deal 

justly  by  us  both,  and  if  you  fail " 

*' I  never  fail;  but  if  such  an  unheard-of  thing  occurs, 

m  own  I'm  conquered,  and  pay  any  penalty  you  decree." 

"Then  I  aay  dona     Prove  that  I'm  a  blind  fool,  and 

m  submit  to  your  advice ;  will  forget  Natalie,  and  leave 


Grateful  for  any  delay,  and  already  interested  in  the 
test,  I  pledged  my  word  to  act  fair  throughout,  and  .turned 
to  begin  my  work.  Mademoiselle  was  surrounded  by  sev- 
eral gentlemen,  and  seemed  to  have  recovered  from  her 
fatigue.  Her  eyes  shone,  a  brilliant  color  burned  on  her 
cheek,  she  talked  gayly,  and  mingled  her  silvery  laughter 
in  the  peals  of  merriment  her  witty  sallies  produced.  Aa 
we  joined  the  group  some  one  was  speaking  of  tragedy, 
and  assuring  La  Jeune  that  she  would  excel  in  that  as  in 
comedy. 

"  Mon  Dieu,  no  ;  one  has  tragedy  enough  off  the  stage  ; 
let  us  feign  gayety  in  public,  and  laugh  on  even  though 
our  hearts  ache,"  she  answered,  with  a  charming  smile. 

"  Yet  I  can  testify  that  mademoiselle  would  act  tragedy 
well,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  sample  I  have  seen." 

I  spoke  significantly,  and  her  eye  was  instantly  upon 
me,  as  she  exclaimed,  with  visible  surprise  : 
"Seen!  where?" 

"  To-night,  as  mademoiselle  reposed  a  md^ent  in  the 
wing,  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  actSi" 

She  knit  her  brows,  thought  an  instant,  then,  as  if  re- 
calling the  fact,  clapped  her  hands,  and  broke  into  that 
ringing  laugh  of  hers,  as  she  cried  : 

"  Monsieur  has  penetration !  It  ia  tme^  I  was  in  a 
tragic  mood,  for  the  i^ur  of  one  of  my  buckles  wounded 
my  foot  cruelly,  and  I  could  not  complain*  Behold  how 
I  suffered,"  and  she  showed  a  egot  of  acariet  that  had 
stained  through  ailk  stocking  and  satin  shoOi 

"  Great  heaven  1  and  doea  mademoiaella  atill  wear  the 
cruel  ornament?  Permit  me  to  relievo  thia  chamdng 
foot,"  cried  one  of  the  Frenchmen,  in  a  patfaatio  tone ; 
and  going  down  upon  his  knee,  undid  the  bnckla 

I  was  leaning  on  the  bank  of  her  chair  juat  than,  and 
during  the  little  atir  said,  qnietly  : 

"  I  congratulate  mademoiaalle,  for  if  a  pin-priok  can  call 
up  such  a  woeful  expreaaion,  her  rendering  of  a  mighty 
aorrow  would  be  wonderfuUf  truthftiL" 
"  I  believe  it  would." 

She  looked  up  at  me  as  riio  apoiu^  and  in  thoae  beauti- 
ful eyes  I  fanoiad  I  read  something  like  reproach.  For 
what  ?  Had  I  touched  aome  seeret  wound,  and  waa  her 
explanation  a  akilifnl  feint^  as  I  thought  it  ?  Or  did  she 
feel,  with  a  woman'a  quick  instinol^  that  I  was  an  enemy, 
and  aafc  hetaelf  to  cBaarm  me  bf  her  beauty  ?  I  inclined 
to  the  lattar  belief,  and  inatanMy  saw  that  if  I  would  ex- 
eenta  my  porpoaa^  I  moat  convince  her  that  I  was  a  friend, 
an  adnuiar,  a  lover,  even.  It  waa  evident  that  simple 
Bfooka  had  allowed  her  to  perceive  that  I  did  not  approvo 
Ida  soit ;  this  hurt  her  pride,  and  she  distrusted  me. 
Deciding  to  warm  gradually,  I  looked  back  at  her,  saying, 
gently,  as  if  replying  to  that  reproachful  glance  alone  : 

"I  sincerely  hope  mademoiselle  nmy  never  be  called 
upon  to  play  ft  part  in  any  tragedy  off  the  stage,  for  smiles, 
not  tears,  should  be  the  portion  of  La  Jenne." 

Her  fkce  softened  beautifully^  and  the  dark-curled 
lariiea  fell,  as  if  to  hide  the  sudden  dew  that  dimmed  her 
eyes. 

"  You  are  kind ;  I  thank  yon,"  aha  mummred,  in  a  tone 
that  touched  me,  skeptic  as  I  was.  "I  receive  mnch 
flattery,  and  value  it  for  what  it  is  worth ;  but  a  friendly 
wish,  simple  and  sincere,  is  very  sweet  to  me,  for  even  a 
path  strewn  with  flowers  has  ita  thorns." 

She  apoke  aa  if  to  haraelf  more  than  to  me,  and  fancying 
that  aantiment  might  succeed  better  than  sarcasm,  I  b^gan 
one  of  those  speechea  that  may  mean  much  or  little ;  bat 
in  the  middle  of  it  detected  her  in  a  yawn  behind  her 
little  hand,  and  stopped  abruptly.  She  laughed,  and  with 
the  aroh  ecpression  that  made  her  face  piquante^  aha  aaid, 
with  a  ahake  of  the  head  : 
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"Ah,  monsienr,  that's  bat  a  waste  of  eloqnenoa  I 
detect  false  sympathy  in  an  instant,  and  betray  that  I  do. 
Pardon  my  rudeness,  and  tnm  me  a  charming  compli- 
ment ;  that  is  more  in  yoor  style.*' 

**  Mademoiselle  is  fatigued  ;  we  are  anmercif nl  to  leave 
her  no  time  for  rest  Brooke,  we  should  go,'*  I  said,  re- 
pentantly. 

"1  am  tired,"  she  answered,  with  the  air  of  a  sleepy 
child.     "Au  revair^  not  adieu,  for  you  will  come  again.*' 

"If  mademoiselle  permits^"  and  with  that  we  bowed 
ouraelTes  away. 

Fob  a  month  I  stodied  La  Jenne  in  ways  as  skillful  as 
unobtmsiye.  I  made  four  disooTeries,  reported  them  to 
Brooke,  and  flattered  myself  that  I  should  be  able  to  save 
him  from  this  laaoinating  yet  dangerous  woman. 

My  first  disooToy  was  this.  Fearing  to  rouse  suspicion 
by  too  suddenly  fttgning  admiration  and  regard,  I  began 
with  an  occasional  call,  contenting  myself,  meantime,  with 
cultivating  the  friendship  of  a  gossipy  old  Frenchman, 
who  lodged  in  the  same  housa  From  him  I  learned 
various  hints  of  Natalie,  for  the  old  gentleman  adored  her, 
and  was  as  garrulous  as  an  old  woman.  He  said  there  was 
one  room  in  mademoiselle's  suite  that  none  of  the  servaDts 
of  the  house  were  allowed  to  enter. 

Several  times  a  week,  early  in  the  morning,  when  her 
mistress  was  inTisiUe  to  every  one  else,  Jocelynd,  the 
maid,  admitted  a  man,  who  came  and  went  as  if  anxious 
to  escape  obeervntion.  He  was  young,  handsome,  an  Ital- 
ian, and  evidentlj  desply  interested  in  all  concerning 
Mademoiselle  Nsizns. 

"A  lover,  without  doubt,**  the  old  man  said. 
I  agreed  with  him,  and  Brooke^  on  learning  this,  could 
be  with  difficulty  restndned  from  demanding  an  explana- 
tion from  La  JeonsL 

My  second  dmoowerj  was  made  unexpectedly.  One 
night,  when  she  did  not  play,  I  went  to  see  her  on  pre- 
tense of  flndiog  Brooke^  who,  I  knew,  was  not  thpre. 

Mademoisella  was  ont,  but  expeeted  momently,  so  I 
went  in  to  wali  I  heard  her  arrive  soon  after  and  enter 
an  adjoining  room,  followed  by  thenudd,  who  cast  a  glance 
into  the  Bolon  as  she  passed.  I  stood  in  the  deep  window 
idly  looking  into  the  street  bdow,  and  Joedynd  did  not 
see  me,  for  I  hsard  her  say  : 

"There  is  no  one  hers,  madsmoissHa  Pierre  was  mis- 
taken, and  Monriear  XTlBter  did  no*  wail** 

"Thank  heawDl  I  sm  so  latigaed  I  can  sse  no  one  to- 
xnghi  Oouni  lUi  Idr  ma  I  haw  been  playing  for  a 
high  stake,  bol  I  hmw  woo,  and  FksiiBond  shall  profit  by 
my  success." 

I  heard  the  dlUk  of  moBej,  and  aoiaoloBriy  stole  away, 
laying  to  myself  ss  I  wsnl  to  join  Brooke  : 
«<She  gambles ;  so  mnsfa  the  better.** 
A  week  af  terwtsd  I  ehmeed  to  bo  in  one  of  those  dark 
little  stores  in  the  Bae  BofU^Mrts^  where  cigars,  oosmetice, 
perfumery,  and  dm^i  M9  ssld.    I  was  standing  in  the 
btek  part  of  the  shop  ssleetiBg  a  certain  sort  of  toilet 
loap  which  I  f^m*<i*,  wbsB  a  woman  came  in,  and,  beckon- 
ing the  wife  of  tho  aboyaaa  aside^  handed  her  a  pecoliar 
little  fiask,  saying,  in  a  low  tone : 
"The  same  quantity  as  usual,  madame,  but  stronger.** 
The  woman  nodded,  disappeared,  and  returned  ;  but 
btring  left  the  stopper  on  the  counter,  she  passed  me 
vith  the  flask  uncorked,  and  I  plainly  perceived  the  acrid 
aaat  ol  landannnL     I  knew  it  well,  having  used  it  during 
lllnnss,  and  left  the  shop  convinced  that  La 
I  was  an  opiam-eatsr,  like  many  of  her  class,  for  the 
1 1  had  asec  was  Jocelynd. 
As  fooffh  disoofidvj  was  that  some  secret  anxiety  or 


grief  preyed  upon  mademoiselle,  for  during  that  month 
she  altered  visibly.  Her  spirits  were  variable,  her  cheek 
lost  its  bloom,  her  form  its  roundness,  and  her  eyes 
burned  with  feverish  brilliancy,  as  if  some  devouring  care 
preyed  upon  her  life. 

I  could  mark  these  changes  carefolly,  for  I  was  a  fre-  . 
qnent  and  a  welcome  guest  now.  By  imperceptible  degrees 
I  had  won  my  way,  and  making  Brooke  my  pretext,  often 
led  her  to  speak  of  him,  fancying  that  topic  the  one  most 
likely  to  interest  her.  Soon  I  let  her  see  that  she  had 
wakened  my  admiration  as  an  actreee,  for  I  was  as  constant 
at  the  theatre  as  Brooke.  Then  I,  with  feig^ned  reluctance, 
betrayed  my  susceptibility  to  her  charms  as  a  woman,  and 
by  look,  sigh,  act  and  word,  permitted  her  to  believe  that 
I  was  one  of  her  moat  devout  adorerai 

Upon  my  life,  I  sometimes  felt  as  if  in  truth  I  was,  and 
half  longed  to  drop  my  mask  and  tell  her  that,  with  all 
her  faults  and  follies,  I  found  her  more  dangerous  to  my 
peace  than  any  woman  I  had  ever  known.  More  than  once 
I  was  tempted  to  believe  that  had  I  been  a  richer  man  she 
would  have  smiled  upon  me  in  spite  of  Brooke  and  the 
unknown  Florimond. 

As  time  i>assed,  this  fancy  of  mine  increased  ;  for  I  ob- 
served that  with  others  she  was  ss  careless,  gay  and  witty 
as  ever ;  but  with  me,  especially  if  we  were  alone,  her 
manner  was  subdued,  her  glance  restless,  timid  and 
troubled,  her  voico  often  agitated  or  constrained,  her 
whole  air  that  of  a  woman  whose  heart  is  full,  and  pride 
alone  keeps  her  from  letting  it  overflow. 

To  Brooke  she  was  uniformly  kind,  but  cold,  and  often 
shunned  him.  At  first  I  believed  this  only  .a  ruse  to  lure 
him  to  the  point,  but  soon  my  own  penetration,  vanity, 
if  you  will,  led  me  to  think  that  for  a  time,  at  least,  she 
would  hold  mercenary  motives  in  check,  and  let  the 
master-passion  rule  her  in  spite  of  interest. 

This  belief  of  mine  added  new  excitement  to  my  task, 
and  my  undisguisal^  absorption  in  it  roused  Brooke's 
jealousy,  and  nothing  but  a  promise  to  hold  his  peace  till 
the  month  was  up  restrained  him  from  ruining  everything, 
for  he  refused  to  accept  my  discoveries  without  further 
proof,  '^ 

On  the  last  day  of  the  month  I  went  to  Natalie  at  noon, 
knowing  that  Arthur  would  speak  that  night  I  had  never 
been  admitted  so  early  before,  but  sending  in  an  urgent 
leqnest,  it  was  granted. 

I  scarcely  knew  what  I  meant  to  say  or  do,  for  although 
my  friend  and  I  were  freed  by  mutual  consent  from  the 
pledge  we  had  given  one  another,  I  was  scarcely  ready  to 
fetter  myself  with  a  Hfdong  tie,  even  to  Natalie,  whom  I 
no  longer  disguised  from  myself  that  I  loved. 

I  dared  make  no  other  offer,  for  in  spite  ef  the  gossip 
and  prejudiee  which  always  surrounds  a  young  and  beau- 
tiful actress,  I  felt  that  Natalie  was  innocent,  from  pride  if 
not  from  principle,  and  would  be  to  me  a  wife  or  nothing. 
I  loved  my  freedom  well,  yet  half  resolved  to  lose  it  for 
her  sake,  for  in  spite  of  past  experiences,  I  was  conscions 
of  a  more  ardent  love  at  eight-and-thirty  than  any  I  had 
known  in  my  youth. 

Natalie  came  in,  looking  pale,  yet  very  lovely,  for  her 
eyes  possessed  the  soft  lustre  that  follows  tears,  and  on 
her  face  there  was  a  look  I  had  never  seen  before. 

She  wore  a  white  cashmere  peignoir,  and  was  wrapt  in  a 
soft  white  mantle.  Her  hair  hang  in  loose,  glittering 
masses  about  her  face,  and  her  only  ornament  was  a  rosary 
of  ebony  and  gold  that  hung  from  her  neck. 

The  room  was  shaded  by  heavy  curtains,  which  she  did 
not  draw  aside,  and  as  she  seated  herself  in  the  deep 
velvet  chair  her  face  was  much  in  shadow*  I  i«^^\Xa^ 
this,  for  never  having  Been  becc  by  d^a.^^  «x!(^^^  ^jvnxi^^  V 
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8b6  hftd  qnesdoaed  eagerlj«  with  lier  keen  ejea  foil  oa 

^  fttoa  as  I  replied^  bat  ia  the  net  of  auswering  mj  last 

•ho  rose  anddenly  us  a  swift  change  passed  acroaa 

*  faoe^  and  in  a  tona  of  bitterest  contempt,  ottered  these 

ling  words ; 

•'Ton  say  you  know  me  well ;  yon  boaat  that  yon  never 

deceived  ;  yoa  t>elieve  that  you  have  disoovered  the 

^  pasdona,  vioee  and  ambitions  of  my  Ufa  ;  you  afiSrm 

X  have  had  a  lover,  that  I  gamble^  eat  opiumf  and — 

yon.     That  last  ia  the  blindeBt  blander  of  the  fonr, 

'  of  all  the  men  living,  j/ou  are  the  one  for  whom  I  have 

I  Bopremeit  oontempt  ** 

I  had  risen  in  volnntanly  when  she  did,  but  dropped  into 
^  my  aeal  aa  if  flung  book  by  the  forceful  utterance  of  that 
word.  1 
so  entire- 
ly taken  by 
I«iirprt06  that 
self, 
■ion  and 
courage  de- 
serted me  for 
the  moment^ 
and  I  aat  star- 
ing  at  her  in 
dnmb  amasse* 
alL  In  a 
inn  of 
^sssionato 
»ride«  ahe 
Uy  oon- 
with 
steady 
eyes  folding 
me  fast  by 
jibajr  glitter- 
Dg  spell : 
•'Yoa  wore 
in  yon? 
oonoeit^ 
end  needed 
abHng.  I 
your 
'boast,  your 
plot  and 
pledge,  made 
in  this  room 
e  ■boatb  ago^ 
ind  reeolvGd 
Iseoh  yon 
^leasoiL  Yon 
flatter  yoor- 
self  yoQ  know 
me  thorongh- 

f*  T^^  J<*^  have  not  caught  even  a  glimpse  of  my  true 
atnre,  and  Arthur's  honest  instinot  has  won  the  day 
igainst  your  worldly  wisdom.'* 
"  Prove  it  V*  I  cried,  angrily,  for  her  words,  her  glanoe, 

1  me  like  insults, 
•*I  will     First  let  us  dispoee  of  the  digcoverios  ao  bon- 
aWy  mede,  and  used  to  blast  my  repntation  in  a  good 
it*«  eyes.     My  lover  is  an  Italian  physician,  who  oomes 
>  e  Bofibtinf?  friend  whom  I  shelter  ;  the  laudanum 
I  for  the  nme  unhappy  invalid.     The  money  I  won  was 
Uy  phyed /m'—on  the  stpge,   and   the  secret  love 
i  yon  fancied  that  I  cherished  was  not  for  you — but 
r  ** 
••Hang  tl»e  boy  ;  it  Is  a  plot  between  yon  T  1  cried,  for- 
f  S^l-oommanl  in  my  rising  wrsfh. 
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"  Wrong  again  ;  he  knew  nothing  of  my  purpose,  never 
gaeased  my  love  till  to-day.** 

*•  To-day  I  ha  has  been  here  alreatly  I*'  I  exclaime*!  ; 
**and  you  have  snared  him  in  spite  of  my  sioriflce* 
Good  I  I  am  right  in  one  thing — the  richer  pri^e  tempts 
the  mercenary  enchantress." 

'*  Still  deceived  ;  I  have  refused  him,  and  no  earthly 
power  can  change  my  purpose/*  she  answered,  almost 
solemnly. 

**  Refused  him  I  and  why  f  I  gasped,  feeling  more  be- 
wildered ©very  moment, 

** Because  I  am  married,  and — dying." 
As  the  laat  dread  word  dropped  from  her  lips,  I  felt  my 
heart  stand  still,  and  I  could  only  mutter*  hoarsely  - 

•»No!  no! 
it  is  impos- 
sible I" 

*'It  tatrne  ; 
look  here  and 
believe  it" 

With  a  sud- 
den gesture 
ahe  swept  aside 
the  curtain, 
gathered  back 
her  clustered 
liair,  dropped 
the  shrouding 
mantle,  and 
turned  her 
face  full  to 
the  glare  of 
the  noonday 
light 

I  did  be- 
lieve ;  for,  in 
the  wasted 
figure,  no 
longer  dis- 
guised with  a 
woman^s  skill, 
the  pallid 
face,  haggard 
eyes  and  hol- 
low temples,  I 
saw  that  mys- 
terious some- 
thing which 
foreahadowa 
death.  It 
shocked  me 
Qorribly,  end 
1  covered  up 
my  eyes  with- 
out a  word,  suffering  the  aharpest  pang  1  had  ever  known. 
Through  the  silence,  clear  and  calm  as  an  accnsing  aogePs, 
came  her  voice,  saying  slowly: 

**  Judge  not,  lest  ye  be  judgetl.  Let  me  tell  yon  the 
troth,  that  you  may  see  how  much  you  have  wronged  me. 
You  think  me  a  FrenohwomflU,  and  you  believe  me  to  be 
under  five-and-twenty,  I  am  English,  and  thirty-seven 
to-morrow.  ** 

**Easli8h!  thirty -seven  T  I  ejaculated,  in  a  tone  of 
utter  incredulity. 

**  I  come  of  a  race  whom  time  touches  lightly,  and  till 
the  last  five  years  of  my  life,  sorrow,  pain  and  care  have 
been  strangers  to  me,**  she  said,  in  pure  English,  aod  with 
a  faint  smile  on  her  pale  lipa,  "  I  am  of  good  famitr.  but 
misfortune  overtook  na,  and  al  %QfT«uW(a  \  -w^a  \«iVV  ^av 


*  * 
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orpLft]!,  poor,  and  uearlj  friendless.  Before  trouble  could 
touch  me  Florimond  married  and  took  me  away  to  a  luxu- 
rious home  in  Normandy.  He  was  much  older  than  my- 
self, but  he  has  been  fond  as  a  father ;  as  faithful,  tender 
and  devoted  as  a  lover  all  these  years.  I  married  him 
from  gratitude,  not  love ;  yet  I  have  been  Lappy  and 
heart-free  till  I  met  Arthur.  '* 

Her  voice  faltered  there,  and  she  pressed  her  hands 
against  her  bosom  as  if  to  stifle  the  heavy  sigh  that  broke 
from  her. 

••You  love  him  ;  you  will  break  the  tie  that  binds  you, 
and  marry  him  ?"  I  said,  bitterly,  forgetting  in  my  jealous 
pain  that  she  had  refused  him. 

■  Never !  See  how  little  you  know  my  true  character," 
she  answered,  with  a  touch  of  indignation  in  her  voice  that 
now  was  full  of  a  pathetic  weariness.  ••  For  years  my  hus- 
band cherished  me  as  the  apple  of  his  eye ;  then,  through 
the  treachery  of  others,  came  ruin,  sickness,  and  a  fate 
worse  than  death.  My  poor  Florimond  is  an  imbecile, 
helpless  as  a  child.  All  faces  are  strange  to  him  but  mioe, 
all  voices  empty  sounds  but  mine,  and  all  the  world  a  blank 
except  when  I  am  with  him.  Can  I  rob  him  of  this  one 
delight— he  who  left  no  wish  of  mine  ungratifled,  who  de- 
voted his  life  to  me,  and  even  in  this  sad  eclipse  dings  to 
the  one  love  that  has  escaped  the  wreck  ?  No,  I  cannot 
forget  the  debt  I  owe  him.  I  am  grateful,  and  in  spite  of 
all  temptations,  I  remain  his  faithful  wife  till  death." 

How  beautiful  she  was  as  she  said  that  I  Never  in  her 
most  brilliant  hour,  on  stage  or  in  salon,  had  she  shone  so 
fair  or  impressed  me  with  her  power  as  she  did  now.  That 
A.was  art,  this  nature.  I  admired  the  actress,  I  adored  the 
woman,  and  feeling  all  the  wrong  I  had  done  her,  felt  my 
eyes  dim  with  the  first  tears  thej  had  known  for  years. 
She  did  not  see  my  honest  grief ;  her  gaze  went  beyond 
me,  as  if  some  invisible  presence  comforted  and  strength- 
ened her.  With  every  moment  that  went  by  I  seemed 
passing  further  and  further  from  her,  as  if  die  dropped 
me  out  of  her  world  henceforth  and  knew  me  no  more. 

••  Now  you  divine  why  I  became  an  actress,  hid  my  name, 
my  grief,  and  for  his  sake  smiled,  sung,  and  feigned  both 
youth  and  gayety,  that  I  might  keep  him  from  want  I 
had  lived  so  long  in  France  that  I  was  half  a  French- 
woman ;  I  had  played  often,  and  with  sncoefls,  in  my  own 
pretty  theatre  at  Yilleroy.  I  was  unknown  in  Paris,  for 
we  seldom  came  hither,  and  when  left  alone  with  Flori- 
mond to  care  for  I  decided  to  try  my  fortune  on  the  stage. 
Beginning  humbly,  I  have  worked  my  way  up  till  I  dared 
to  play  in  Paris.  Knowing  that  youth,  beauty  and  talent 
attract  moat  when  surrounded  by  luxury,  gayety  and  free- 
dom, I  hid  my  cares,  my  needs,  and  made  my  debut  as  one 
unfettered,  rich  and  successful  The  bait  took ;  I  am  flat- 
tered, fSted,  loaded  with  gifts,  lavishly  paid,  and,  for  a 
time,  the  queen  of  my  small  realm.  Few  guess  the  heavy 
heart  I  bear,  or  dream  that  a  mortal  malady  is  eating  my 
life  away.  But  I  am  resigned  ;  for  if  I  live  three  months 
and  am  able  to  play  od,  I  shall  leave  Florimond  secure 
against  want,  and  that  is  now  my  only  desire." 

*•  Is  there  no  hope,  no  help  for  you  ?"  I  said,  implor- 
ingly, finding  it  impossible  to  submit  to  the  sad  decree 
which  she  received  so  bravely. 

••None.  I  have  tried  all  that  skill  can  do,  and  tried  in 
vain.  It  is  too  late,  and  the  end  approaches  fast  I  do 
not  suffer  much,  but  daily  feel  less  strength,  less  spirit  and 
less  interest  in  the  world  about  me.  Do  not  look  at  me 
with  such  despair ;  it  is  not  hard  to  die,"  she  answered. 

••  Bat  for  one  so  beautiful,  so  beloved,  to  die  alone  is 
terrible,"  I  murmured,  brokenly. 

'•  Not  alone,  thank  heaven  ;  one  friend  remains,  tender 
and  tme,  laithfal  to  the  end«" 


A  blissful  smile  broke  over  her  face  as  she  stretched  her 
arms  toward  the  place  her  eye  had  often  sought  during 
that  interview.  If  any  farther  punishment  was  needed  I 
received  it  when  I  saw  Arthur  gather  the  frail  creature  close 
to  his  honest  heart,  reading  his  reward  in  the  tender, 
trusting  face  that  turned  so  gladly  from  me  to  him. 

It  was  no  place  forme,  and  murmuring  some  feeble  fare- 
well, I  crept  away,  heart-struck  and  humbled,  feeling  like 
one  banished  from  Paradise;  for  despite  the  shadow  of 
sorrow,  pain  and  death,  love  made  a  heaven  for  those  I 
loft  behind.  

I  quitted  Paris  the  next  day,  and  four  months  later 
Brooke  returned  to  England,  bringing  me  the  ebony  rosary 
I  knew  so  well — a  parting  gift  from  La  Jeune — with  her 
pardon  and  adieu,  for  Arthur  left  her  and  her  poor  Flori- 
mond quiet  under  the  sod  at  P^re  la  Chaise. 


HOW  BRIGANDAGE  WAS  PUT  DOWN  IN  TURKEY. 

About  fifty  years  ago^  in  the  rdgn  of  Sultan  Mahmoud» 
the  brigandage  for  which  the  Turkish  Empire  has  always 
been  notorious  rose  to  such  a  height  in  one  of  the  remoter 
provinces  of  European  Turkey,  that  for  the  time  being 
the  rebbers  seemed  to  be  absolute  masters  of  the  whole 
district 

Couriers  were  murdered  and  their  dispatches  rifled^ 
Qovemment  convoys  plundered,  Government  money  car- 
ried ofE^  despite  the  strong  accompanying  esoori  Not  a 
caravan  could  pass  without  being  attacked^  and  the  local 
trade  was  almost  destroyed  in  consequence.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  The  Government  sent  down  pasha  after  jmsha 
to  put  matters  to  tights,  but  all  in  vain.  Things  seemed 
only  to  get  worse  and  worse,  till  at  last  it  really  looked  as 
if  the  brigands  were  to  go  on  robbing  till  there  was  nothing 
left  to  rob. 

But  the  Sultan,  who  had  maosaored  thooaands  of  his 
best  soldiera  for  an  attempt  at  mutiny,  was  not  the  man  to 
let  his  authority  be  defied  in  this  way.  He  looked  around 
for  a  man  fit  for  his  purpose,  and  he  did  not  look  in  vain. 

Nazif  Pasha,  the  Governor  in  Eastern  Armenia,  had  just 
come  to  Constantinople  to  settle  certain  mattera  which 
could  not  be  well  disposed  of  in  a  dispatch.  His  fame  had 
gone  before  him,  for  the  province  that  he  ruled,  formerly 
one  of  the  most  turbulent  and  unmanageable  in  the  empire, 
was  rapidly  becoming  quite  orderly. 

Tradition  had  already  spread  one  of  the  pasha*s  feats 
widely  abroad.  On  one  occasion,  a  bullying  official,  sup- 
ported by  half  a  dozen  armed  followers,  had  bearded  him 
on  his  own  judgment-seat,  and  flatly  refused  to  obey  hia 
orders.  The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when  Nazif 
whipped  out  a  pistol  and  shot  the  bully  dead  on  the  spot ;. 
as  Nazif's  soldiers  rushed  in  at  the  report,  he  pointed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  six  armed  retainers,  who  were  instantly 
seized.  Half  an  hour  later  all  six  were  hanging  in  front 
of  the  house,  with  their  dead  master  ia  the  midst  of  them. 

This  was  just  the  kind  of  man  whom  Sultan  Mahmoud 
wanted,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  sending  for  him  to  the 
palace. 

Nazif  came,  and  was  at  once  admitted.  He  was  a  shorty 
fat  man  of  middle  age,  with  a  beard  as  white  as  snow. 

But  there  was  no  sign  of  decrepitude  about  his  strong, 
thickset  figure,  and  his  hard  mouth  was  still  as  firm  as- 
when  it  had  given  orders  to  kill  all  the  Eussian  prisoners 
after  the  battlo  of  Bustchuk,  twenty-one  years  before. 

He  bowed  low  as  he  entered  the  Sultan's  presence^  and 
thcD,  folding  his  hands  upon  his  breast,  waited  to  hear 
what  his  master  had  to  say  to  him. 
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**Nasir,  iii7ierTant,"'Baid  Mahmoad,  at  length,  "men 
■ay  that  thou  art  good  at  obeying  orders." 

''  There  is  but  one  Gk>d  in  heaven,  and  bnt  one  Saltan 
on  earth/'  answered  the  Pasha.  *<  When  the  Saltan  speaks, 
all  men  most  obey." 

"Good,"  said  the  Saltan.  "Supposing  a  man  had 
defied  my  authority  and  I  ordered  yoa  to  panish  him, 
what  would  you  do  ?" 

"Were  he  my  own  brother,  he  should  die,"  answered 
the  Turk,  with  a  stem  gleam  in  his  small  gray  eye  which 
showed  that  he  meant  what  he  said. 

" Listen,  then,"  said Mahmoud.  "  The  Pasbalik  of  Novi- 
Basar  is  overrun  with  robbers,  who  plunder  everything  as 
they  like.  Not  a  piastre  (five-cent  piece)  of  revenue  can 
I  get  from  that  district,  and  not  a  caravan  dares  to  pass 
through  it  I  have  sent  down  governor  after  governor,  but 
nothing  aeems  to  do  any  good.  What  aayest  thou  to  that, 
my  servant  Nazif  ?" 

"Commander  of  (he  Faithful,"  replied  the  old  man, 
with  curious  emphasis,  "it  is  a  true  proverb  which  saith 
that  it  fares  ill  with  the  flock  when  the  dog  that  guards 
them  is  the  wolfs  brother." 

A  sinister  smile  flickered  over  the  Sultan's  immovable 
feitures. 

'*I  understand,"  said  he.  "Thou  wonldst  say  that  the 
distriet  officials  are  themselves  in  league  with  the  rob- 
bera." 

"  The  Sultan  hath  spoken  it,"  answered  Nazif  Pasha, 
bowing. 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other. 

Mahmoud's  smooth,  imi>enetrable  face  was  passionless 
as  ever,  but  there  was  a  cruel  gleam  in  his  eyes  which 
boded  no  good  to  the  men  of  whom  he  spoke ;  and  Nazif  s 
grim  smile  showed  that  he  quite  understood  it 

"  Wilt  thou  tmdertake,  then,  to  guard -the  flock  and  to 
bunt  down  the  wolves  ?"  asked  the  Sultan,  at  length. 

"Let  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  give  his  servant 
fuU  power  to  act  as  he  may  think  fit,"  said  Nazif,  "and, 
with  the  blessing  of  Allah,  it  shall  be  done." 

"Thou  shalt  have  it,"  quoth  the  Sultan« 

That  same  night  Nazif  Pasha  started  for  Novi-Bazar. 

The  first  thing  he  did  on  his  arrival  there  was  to  sum- 
mon all  the  district  ofilciab  to  meet  him ;  and  they,  hav- 
iog  no  idea  of  the  man  with  whom  they  had  to  deal  (for 
nows  travels  slowly  in  Turkey),  came  at  once. 

When  they  were  all  assembled  the  new  governor  made 
iliem  a  speech,  which,  though  short,  was  very  much  to  the 
purpose. 

"Brothers,  it  hath  pleased  our  father— the  Sultan— to 
send  me  down  here  to  assist  you  in  taking  charge  of  this 
province ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  all  work  together."  (Uni- 
veraal  professions  of  goodwill  from  the  listeners.)  " Now, 
the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  has  been  gracious  enough 
to  give  me  full  power  to  do  as  I  think  fit ;  and  as  I  know 
well  that  his  wish  b  to  give  you  all  what  you  deserve " 
(emphasizing  the  last  words  somewhat  singularly)  "I 
doable  your  salaries  from  this  day  forward."  (General 
i^plause.)  "To  this  gift  I  attach  only  one  condition — 
nannely,  that  whenever  a  robbery  is  committed  in  any  dis- 
trict (and  I  understand  there  have  be^n  a  good  many  here 
of  late),  the  official  in  charge  of  that  district  shall  in- 
itantly  be  put  to  death."  (Visible  sensation  among  the 
tadienoe.)     **  Now,  what  do  yoa  say  ?" 

The  listeners  hesitated  a  moment ;  but,  after  all,  what 
eonld  such  a  proposition  be  but  a  joke  ?  and  the  offer  of  the 
doable  salary  was  not  to  be  despised.  One  and  all  assented 
ind  weat  home  in  high  glee. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  conference  a  robbery  was  com- 
m.tted  in  one  of  the  adjacent  districts,  and  the  resident 


official,  never  dreaming  that  his  compact  with  the  Pasha 
was  anything  but  a  faroe,  presented  himself  before  the 
latter,  attended  by  several  of  his  companions,  with  an  ob- 
sequious smile  upon  hi^  face,  and  a  string  of  fine  phrases 
in  his  mouth  about  his  deep  regret  that  such  a  thing 
should  have  happened,  and  his  readiness  to  "  make  every 
effort  to  bring  the  culprits  to  jifstice,"  etc 

Old  Nazif  heard  him  to  the  end  in  grim  silenoe,  but 
with  an  ugly  smile  glimmering  through  his  forest  of  white 
beard.  Then,  when  the  others  ceased  to  speak,  the  Pasha's 
compressed  lips  opened,  and  let  out  the  word  : 

"Guards!* 

Li  rushel  two  Turkish  soldiers,  so  briskly  that  it  was 
evident  they  knew  what  was  coming. 

"  On  to  the  hook  with  him  I"  roared  the  old  Pasha, 
"and  let  these  other  fellows  stand  by  and  see  it  done,  to 
teach  them  what  they  may  ezpect  if  they  play  any  tricks  T* 

Two  minutes  later  the  wretched  man  was  swinging  upon 
steel  hooks  by  the  shoulder-blades,  after  the  Turkish 
fashion,  while  his  comrades  fled  from  the  fatal  spot  in 
horror.  But  it  was  remarked  as  a  curious  fact,  that,  from 
that  day  forth,  so  long  as  Nazif  Pasha's  administratioii 
lasted,  not  a  single  robbery  was  commiUed  in  any  part  of  that 
province. 
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NE  night,  as  we  sat  smoking  on  the 
piazza  of  the  Gregoires,  I  notioed 
and  remarked  a  strange  old  ring 
on  the  finger  of  our  host.  « 

"  It  is  only  an  old  French  fam^ 
ily  ring,"  he  answered* 

There  were  present  three  of  us, 
besides  Madame,  his  wife.  From 
the  moment  he  sat  down  with  that 
ring  on  his  finger  madame  had 
bean  flattering  around  him,  now  beside  him, 
now  before  him,  and  again  behind  him.  Ho  seemed  to 
know  she  had  something  to  say  or  do,  but  was  willing  to. 
let  her  go  through  her  feminine  manoeuvres  before  coming 
to  the  point 

"  But  so  strange  a  piece  of  workmanship  must  have  a 
history.  Please  let  us  enjoy  the  story  and  our  cigars  to- 
gether,"  said  L 

This  was  the  culminating  point  for  madame.  Under 
the  pretext  of  fixing  his  cravat,  she  managed  to  kiss  him, 
as  she  thought,  unseen  ;  then,  with  a  faint  little  gesture  of 
defiance,  she  vanished. 
This  is  the  sabstance  of  his  story  : 
These  Gregoires  were  Creole  folk,  originally  from  lower 
Louisiana^she  from  the  parish  of  8t  Landry,  and  he 
from  Orleans.  But  in  early  life  he  came  here  to  St.  Louis, 
and  joined  the  trading  parties  of  St.  Vrain  and  Bridger. 
With  them  and  the  trappers  of  Chontean  or  Berthcdd  he 
traveled,  hunted  and  froUicked  away  eight  years  of  his 
life,  precisely  as  many  another  one  of  his  countrymen  had 
done  before  him. 

The  death  of  his  futher  at  this  time  compelled  Pierre 
Gregoire  to  return  to  New  Orleans  and  look  after  the  in- 
terests of  the  business  left  to  him. 

That  business  required  him  to  visit  Opelousas,  and  in 
tbat  old  French  village  he  first  came  in  possession  of  the 
strange'  old  ring  which  had  so  much  to  do  with  his  after- 
life. 

One  day,  when  examining  the  cnrions  old  odds  and  ends 
of  a  little  Jewish  watchmaker,  he  noticed  this  old  ring. 
He  oflered  to   buy  it,  but  the  watchmaker  declaim  il 
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pnoaless.     Finallj  the  owner  ofiered  it  for  ten  dollars — 

about  its  Talae  as  old  gold— and  Pierre  became  the  owoer. 

It  bad  boea  ieft  with  the  jeweler  to  be  repaired^  and  in 

aome  way  had  been  overlooked  and  forgotten. 
Pierre  Gregoire  had  d&ooed  and  flirted  with  the  fair 

onea  of  Opeloasaa  for  a  week,  and  was  going  away  heart* 
I  whole,  when  he  was  told  that  Mademoiaelle  DaT&L,  the 
r  belle  ol  the  village,  had  not  yet  made  her  appearance  ; 

bat  no  more  lime  could  then  be  devoted  to  love  or  beaaty. 
It  waa  in  the  Spring  of  1850.    That  terrible  aoonrge, 

the  yellow  fever,  had  swept  over  the  land  the  year  before^ 

and      already 

the     Creoles 

were     haaten- 

log  to  the 
^comparative 
^■afety  of  more 

northern      re- 

giona 

Arranging 

liis  bnainesa 
apeedily 
poaaible, 
^lerre  took 
(boat  for  St 
Daia,  intend- 
ling  to  spend 
Vthe     Sommer 

thdre   or   fur- 
ther   north. 

Every    boat 

waa    crowded 

with      people 

trying  to  get 
lAway  from  the 
^pestileooe. 
When     his 

boat    reached 

the  month  of 

Bed    Rivor   a 

e  o  n  a  iderable 

number    of 
^passengers 
added  to 

the    number 

already     too 

great.   Among 

these     new* 
Qflffa,     but 
^^thoat    male 

companion  or 

protector,  were 

two   ladies. 

One,      always 

oloaely  vailed, 

was  apparent- 
ly a  Sister  of 

Charity,     and 


n 
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the  other,  an  old  woman  of  sixty,  seemed  to  be  her  oom- 
panion.  They  were  plainly  Frenoh,  and  that  fact  ^osed 
them  to  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Pierre  Gregoire. 
There  was  no  stateroom  for  these  ladies,  and  Gregoire 
■And  hit  room-mate  gave  up  theirs  to  them  till  aome  one, 
leaving  the  boat,  should  make  room  for  them. 
The  lower  deck  was  crowded  with  German  emigrants^ 
who  met  with  many  mishaps,  aud  one  that  carae  near 
proving  serioos.  Among  other  freight  taken  on  board  at 
II  wny-Undiog  were  many  bags  of  caator-beans.  Unfortn* 
innately  for  the  Qermans,  these  were  placed  within  easy 


reach.  The  German  mind  reaflooa  slowly  but  oonclosively. 
The  oonoluaion  in  this  oaie  waa  aimple  enough.  Beans  bs 
an  article  of  food  were  highly  esteemed  in  Germany.  How 
muoh  better,  then,  mast  they  be  in  fertile  America  t  The 
reeult  was  disastrous  to  German  oonfidenoe^ 

For  a  little  time  it  seemed  aa  if  the  fever  waa  swetpiug 
over  the  boat  like  a  whirlwind. 

Before  the  boat  reached  Cairo,  Gregoire  was  suffering 
from  Intolerable  pains  in  the  head  and  back,  and  all  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  fever.  So  rapidly  did  the  dis- 
ease develop  itself,  that  it  soon  became  necessary  to  place 

some  person 
in  charge  of 
the  sick  man, 
to  prevent 
him  from 
drinking  im- 
moderate 
qnanlitiea  of 
wator. 

The  Sistar 
of  Charity  and 
her  companion 
took  charge  of 
the  sick  man 
and  attended 
to  his  wants. 

Before  the 
boat  reached 
Cape  Girar- 
deau he  waa 
in  the  wildest 
delirium*  He 
was  in  a 
gerous  con 
tion  to  be 
removed,  yet 
another  day 
or  two  on 
board  without 
physician  or 
medicine  was 
certain  death. 
The  Sister  and 
her  compan- 
ion were  to  be 
landed  at  Cape 
Girardeau, 
and  insisted 
that  the  sick 
man  should  be 
put  aahore 
alao.  The 
captain  of  the 
boat  was  only 
too  glad  to 
have  it  so,  and 
(he  ladies  and 
little  hotel  of 


their  patient  were  soon  domiciled  in  the 
that  quaint  French  town. 

For  days  afterward  the  patient  required  all  the  care  and 
skill  of  his  nurses.  He  was  again  living  the  wild  life  of  the 
frontier.  He  waa  hnnting  buifalo  with  the  Comsnches 
ond  Apaches^  or  dancing  and  flirting  with  the  dork-eyed 
aetioritas  of  Santa  F^  or  Albuquerque. 

Fiaally  the  physician  declared  his  patient  had 
the  crisis,  and  now  good  nursing  waa  the  most  w 
means  toward  oonvaleaoenca. 

The  fir»t  ray  of  rec^}on  brought  with  It  the  oonaoionanesa 
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of  extreme  weakness,  and  the  delioions  Bensation  of  a  soft, 
oool  hand  npon  his  forehead* 

Hours  afterward,  when  he  awoke  from  sleep,  he  felt  the 
same  soft  hand  applied  as  before. 

He  tried  to  look  up  and  speak,  bat  a  girlish  voice  bade 
him  keep  very  still  and  be  silent. 

With  returning  strength  he  sometimes  saw  a  little  figure, 
clad  in  black  and  always  closely  Tailed,  arranging  his 
drinks,  and  flitting  noiselessly  about  the  room. 

Now,  sometimes  when  he  feigned  sleep,  a  hand  touched 
his  forehead,  but  it  was  not  the  soft,  cool  hand  he  at  first 
thought  so  delicious. 

Bat  it  is  needless  to  narrate  all  the  &low  hours  of  conva- 
lescence. Pierre  Gregoire,  as  he  gained  strength,  found 
the  old  lady  was  his  sole  nurse.  The  little  Bister  never 
visited  him.  When  he  asked  for  her,  she  was  generally 
occupied  with  her  devotions. 

One  day  he  did  indeed  ask  her  name,  and  was  told  she 
was  called  Sister  Marguerite.  But  when  he  asked  other 
qnestions,  the  old  lady's  answers  were  vague  and  unsatis- 
factory. 

The  next  morning  the  old  kdy  came  in,  and  after  per- 
forming sundry  sick-room  duties,  informed  him  that  Sister 
Marguerite  and  herself  were  to  leave  that  day  for  St  Louis, 
on  a  boat  then  hourly  expected.  This  was  most  unex- 
pected news  for  the  patient.  He  thanked  the  old  lady  for 
her  grpat  kindness  to  him ;  and  would  she  accept  some 
little  token  of  his  gratitude  ? 

She  had  simply  done  her  duty,  and  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  thanks.  She  could  not  accept  any  present.  She 
was  forbidden  to  do  so. 

He  asked  her  to  send  Sister  Marguerite,  that  he  might 
thank  her,  and  perhaps  she  would  accept  some  trifling 
present 

Sister  Marguerite  sent  him  word  that  she  was  too  basy 
to  see  him,  fcr  the  expected  boat  was  already  at  the  land- 
ing ;  but  she  would  not  refuse  a  trifle,  since  he  was  so 
anxious  to  show  his  gratitude. 

If  he  did  not  attach  any  special  value  to  a  strange,  old 
riog  on  his  watchckain,  would  he  send  her  that,  which 
she  would  keep  as  a  curiosity  ?  If  he  did  value  it  highly, 
she  did  not  care  for  anything  else,  for  she  was,  perhaps, 
doing  wrong  to  accept  anything. 

He  sent  her  the  ring  and  asked  her  address  in  St  Louis, 
that  he  might  some  day  call  and  thank  her  in  person,  but 
no  answer  came  to  this  !ast  message. 

Pierre  Gregoire  was  soon  well  enough  to  take  boat  for 
St  Louis,  also.  Here  he  met  Colonel  Da  Barry,  who  was 
an  old  friend  of  his  father.  Colonel  Du  Barry  invited  him 
to  make  his  house  his  home,  adding  that  although 
madame,  his  wife,  was  absent.  Miss  Duval,  his  niece, 
would  do  the  honors  acceptably.  He  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. 

At  dinner  he  met  Miss  DuvaL  '  She  was  quiet,  refined, 
and  somewhat  too  dignified,  he  thought,  but  exceedingly 
pretty ;  and,  to  his  great  astonishment,  she  wore  a  ring, 
a  perfect  fac-simile  of  the  one  he  had  given  to  Sister  Mar- 
guerite. 

Was  it  possible  that  two  such  rings  existed,  and  both  so 
old  and  worn  ?  He  could  not  yet  presume  to  ask  con- 
cerning it  The  next  day,  however,  he  did  ask  permission 
to  look  at  it  He  was  told  tliat  it  was  an  old  family  relic 
which  sooie  ancestor  had  brought  over  from  France,  and 
the  coloael  coming  in  just  then,  added  ther3  was  an  old 
tradition  that  the  ring  would  only  fit  the  fingers  of  brides. 
He  tried  to  put  it  on,  and  Pierre  tried  also,  but  it  was 
too  small.  Miss  Duval  replaced  it  oa  her  finger,  and 
laughingly  remarked  that  it  fitted  very  well,  although  she 
waano^a  bride. 


Pierre  then  told  the  story  of  his  giving  a  fac-simile  of 
that  ring  to  his  nurse.  Sister  Marguerite.  He  did  not  see 
the  quick  sign  given  by  Miss  Duval  imposing  silence  upon 
her  uncle,  but  he  concluded  by  saying  he  must  immedi- 
ately seek  out  Sister  Marguerite  and  thank  her. 

That  afternoon  he  visited  the  Mother  Superior  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  and  asked  if  she  could  give  any  information 
concerning  Bister  Marguerite.  She  ooold  not^  but  if  he 
would  call  again,  perhaps  she  could. 

When  he  called  again  he  was  told  Sister  Marguerite  was 
away,  and  no  one  knew  when  she  would  return. 

Days  and  weeks  of  intimaxsy  with  Miss  Duval  had 
wrought  out  for  Pierre  Gregoire  the  old,  old  problem. 
He  had  learned  that  life,  without  lore,  waa  only  a  shadow. 
He  had  pleaded  his  case  tenderly  yet  manfully,  but  the 
lady  was  coy.  She  hesitated  and  poatponed  her  answer, 
and  finally  that  answer  was  unfavorable.  He  also  noticed 
that  she  no  longer  wore  the  old  gold  ring.  He  could  not 
understand  her. 

A  messenger  from  the  Mother  Superior  informed  him 
that  Bister  Marguerite  had  returned,  and  he  oalled  to  thank 
her.  fihe  waa  oloeely  vailed,  as  beiore,  but  the  sound  of 
her  voioewas  so  strangely  like  Miss  Duval's  that  he  was  in 
the  clouds,  and  scarcely  knew  what  he  said  to  the  Sister. 

When  he  met  Miss  Duval  again  that  OTening  she  was  in 
extraordinary  good  spirits.  They  sang  together,  and  she 
told  him  strange  old  tales  of  the  early  times  in  Louisiana. 
When  Pierre  Gregoire  retired  that  night  he  was  more  in 
love  with  Miss  Duval  than  ever. 

Is  it  not  singular  that  the  innocence  of  these  dear  crea- 
tures increases  in  precisely  the  same  ratio  with  our  pas- 
sion and  infataation  ? 

Miss  Duval  had  persisted  in  declaring  her  belief  that 
Sister  Marguerite  was  a  myth.  She  was  positive  that  two 
such  rings  did  not  exist,  and  she  would  only  be  convinced 
when  she  saw  another  such  ring  with  her  own  eyes. 

What  could  he  do  but  promise  to  ask  Sister  Marguerite 
for  the  loan  of  the  ring,  that  be  might  satisfy  the  incred- 
ulous lady  ? 

The  Mother  Superior  kindly  told  him  his  visits  to  Sister 
Marguerite  were  too  frequent,  and  they  must  cease. 
So  that  put  an  end  to  the  matter  of  the  ring. 
These  courtships  are  interminable.     Yet  they  are  the 
very  cream  of  life.    Since  there  is  so  much  of  watery  skim- 
milk  to  follow,  let  us  linger  a  little  over  our  cream. 

On  the  piazza  of  the  Du  Barry  mansion  the  master  was 
sitting  in  a  huge  armchair,  with  his  coat  off*,  asleep.  He 
had  prudently  covered  his  head  and  face  with  his  hand- 
kerchief, to  prevent  annoyance  from  the  flies.  A  thick 
vine  in  front  shut  out  the  glare  of  the  sunlight  An  open 
window  beside  him  permitted  a  cool  draft  through  the 
darkened  parlor. 

Within  the  parlor  Miss  Duval  was  pacing  restlessly  to 
and  fro,  and  listening,  as  if  for  the  sound  of  a  foutstep. 

Now  and  then  she  would  stop  before  the  great  mirror, 
to  adjust  some  ringlet,  or  place  some  fold  of  her  drapery 
in  a  new  position. 

Finally  she  acted  a  curious  bit  of  pantomime  with  the 
old  ring  upon  her  finger.  She  drew  off  the  ring  and 
stepped  before  the  glass  with  drooping  eyelids,  and  a 
meekness  never  before  exhibited  on  her  part. 

She  timidly,  half  hesitatingly  held  out  the  finger  des- 
tined for  the  ring,  which  she  permitted  the  other  hand  to 
place  upon  it 

It  was  a  fine  piece  of  amateur  acting,  and  she  seemed  to 
be  satisfied  with  it  herself. 

A  step  on  the  graveled  walk  caused  her  to  sink  back  on 
the  sofa,  and  imitate  a  condition  very  nearly  approaching 
sleep.     The  visitor  was  Pierre  Gregoire. 
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Seating  himflelf  beeide  her,  he  commenoed  a  oonrse  of 
eondaot  that  was  injndidous,  and  probably  exasperating, 
for  she  seemed  indignant  Yet  there  was  no  striking 
demonstration,  and  after  a  little  they  settled  down  into 
a  o^ndition  that  can  be  imagined,  but  need  not  be  de- 
fiozibed. 

A  lond  sneeze  from  the  piazza  snddenlj  and  mdely  in- 
tcrmpted  the  dream  of  these  jonng  people.  Miss  Duval 
attempted  to  move  from  snoh  close  proximity  to  the  gen- 
tleman, bnt  a  fitrong  arm  prevented. 

The  curtain  had  been  drawn  still  further  back,  and 
standing  beaide  her  husband  was  Madame  Du  Barry. 

Pierre  Qrogoire  recognized  her  as  his  late  nurse,  and 
the  companion  of  Sister  Marguerite. 

A  general  laugh  followed. 

"Madame,"  said  the  colonel,  "I call  your  attention  to 
the  nnhappiness  that  old  ring  is  causing  your  niece  and 
this  gentleman.  I  see  how  it  will  end,  and  I  may  as  well 
gi^a  you  my  benedictioa,  in  the  language  of  the  legend  on 
tbe  ring,  'God  bless  you,  my  children.'  History  repeats 
itsdf  again." 

Here  Mtes  Duval  attempted  to  run  away,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  her  lover.     The  colonel  continued  : 

"la  oonneotion  with  this  repetition  of  history,  is  a  re- 
markable instance  of  female  fioklenefls  and  inconstancy. 
Greatly  against  my  will,  I  consented  that  a  certain  young 
lady  ahould  take  the  vows  of  a  Sister  of  Charity.  She 
adopted  the  dress  of  that  Order,  but  before  a  vow  had 
been  taken  she  asked  my  consent  to  her  marriage  with  a 
certain  gentleman.  Bnt  stranger  than  that,  I  have  reason 
to  believe  the  gentleman  had  not  yet  offered  himself  to 
tbe  lady.  I  consented  then,  as  I  shall  again.  '  God  bless 
you,  my  children.' " 

Poor  Marguerite  Duval  could  not  join  in  their  merri- 
ment^ but  tried  in  vain  to  hide  her  blushes. 

A  little  afterward,  one  cloudless  Summer  morning,  a 
throng  of  carriages  filled  up  the  narrow  street  in  front  of 
the  old  French  cathedral. 

The  merchant  hurrying  to  his  business  stopped  a  mo* 
ment  to  catch  a  sight  of  the  bride. 

The  stout  old  market-woman,  as  she  sat  in  her  cart, 
waiting  for  the  carriages  to  pass,  when  she  caught  a 
glanee  of  the  fair  young  face,  involuntarily  crossed  herself 
snd  said,  "  God  bless  her  !"  while  the  hard  lines  of  her 
srmbumt  face  relaxed  into  a  smile,  as  she  remembered  her 
own  wedding  morning. 

The  birds  twittered  in  the  trees,  and  the  flowers  in  the 
old  garden  beside  the  church  exhaled  a  faint  perfume 
when  the  wedding-party  moved  up  the  aisle  in  the  dim 
light 

The  biehop  pronounced  the  solemn  words  that  made 
Piezie  Gregoire  and  Marguerite  Duval  man  and  wife,  and 
the  old  ring  sealed  the  compact  that  bound  ,two  hearts 
and  lives  for  ever. 

"  And  this  is  the  story  oLthe  old  ring,"  said  our  host 

'Our  cigars  had  long  before  burned  out,  and  now  we 
were  joined  by  madame  and  her  two  daughters.  The 
three  seemed  girls  alike. 

The  elder  daughter  took  the  ring  from  her  father's 
hand,  and  putting  it  on  her  finger,  said : 

"  It  fits  me  now  quite  weU." 

"Let  me  try  it  on,"  said  another  Marguerite.  "  Why, 
it  fits  me,  toa" 

"  I  feared  as  much,"  said  the  father.  "  But  is  it  not  un- 
reasonable to  expect  History  to  repeat  itself  twice  in  a 
single  day  T* 

Bnt  it  did,  though. 

Desir  friend,  yon  and  I,  perhaps,  are  Left  alone.  This 
old  ring  belcmgs  to  the  Gregoires.    Let  them  keep  it 


Other  rings  have  served  as  wdUL     Other  mornings  will  be 
as  sunny  and  cloudless.     Other  flowers  will  exhale  their 
fragrance,  and  other  hearts  will  be  as  tender  and  true. 
Let  us  be  patient 

THE  PALLAS  SAND^EOUSE. 

Thb  sand-grouse  derives  its  name  from  its  ddef  hahi- 
iat,  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa  and  Asia.  It  is  a  gregari- 
ous bird,  the  paits  assembling  in  large  flocks.  One  kind, 
the  pintailed  sand-grouse,  swarms  so  that  boys  kill  many 
by  throwing  sticks  at  then.  Some  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  this  bird  is  thai  which  our  Bible  translatorB,  in 
their  ignorance  of  natural  history,  call  the  quail,  and  that 
its  immense  flocks  furnished  food  to  the  Jsraelitea  in  the 
desert 

Ttie  sand-grouse  has  long  pointed  wings,  giving  it  great 
powers  of  flight  In  some  varieties  there  are  two  long 
fine  tail-feathera.  Its  legs  are  shorti  and  it  runs  with  great 
rapidity,  carrying  the  breast  dose  to  the  ground.  Seen 
approaching,  it  has  consequently  a  rather  comical  eifeoti 
as  it  seems  to  have  no  legs. 

The  female  builds  no  nest,  but  lays  her  eggs  on  the  bare 
grozmd.  The  young  run  about  and  do  for  themselves  al- 
most as  soon  as  they  leave  the  shelL 

The  upper  part  of  the  plumage  is  dusky  brown  and 
mottled  with  buff ;  the  tail,  bnil^  with  brown  bars ;  the 
breast,  pale  bufl  marked  with  white. 

The  three-toed  or  Pallas  sand-gronse—^o  called  from 
the  great  traveler  and  naturalist  who  first  made  it  known 
to  sdence^was  found  in  Western  Asia^  especially  in  the 
arid  desertd  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Gaspian  and  Sea 
of  Aral. 

Not  long  ago  a  small  flock  of  them  wandered  far  into 
Europe,  and  specimens  were  obtained  for  the  first  time 
in  Denmark,  Holland,  and  in  two  places  in  England. 
These  sand-grpuse  have  been  discovered  to  be  abundant 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Tien  Tsin,  in  Ohina,  on  the  river- 
banks,  and  in  the  adjoining  fields  of  millet  Thej  are 
oaptured  in  multitudes  by  the  Chinese,  and  brought  into 
the  markets. 

The  St/rrhaptes,  although  generally  resembling  the  ordi- 
nary sand-grouse  of  the  sandy  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa 
in  its  general  structure,  is  remarkable  for  tbe  peculiar  form 
of  its  feet,  which  are  exceedingly  smalL  The  hind  toe  is 
altogether  wanting.  The  front  toes  are  united  together 
throughout  their  length,  and  form  a  broad,  fl.it  foot  the 
sole  of  which  is  thickly  covered  with  strong  homy  papillsB, 
and  terminates  in  broad  and  flattened  nails. 

A  second  species  of  this  same  singular  form  of  bird  in- 
habits the  highlands  of  ^Thibet 


This  is  the  way  an  Ameiicaa  lady  describes  the  manner 
of  eating  the  famous  "sweetmeats  "  in  Turkey:  A  goblet 
of  water  is  provided  for  each  guest ;  two  spoon-holders, 
one  for  the  spoons  before  they  are  used,  and  one  for  soiled 
spoons.  You  take  a  spoon,  fill  it  with  talli  (which  is  al- 
ways something  very  sweet  and  delicious,  either  made  of 
oranges,  citron,  currants  with  the  seeds  all  picked  out 
with  a  naedle,  rose  petals,  or  what  is  most  delicious,  a 
sugar  paste  flavored  with  flower3,'violets,  acacia,  lavender, 
etc).,  take  it  all  into  the  mouth,  place  the  spoon  in  the 
proper  holder,  take  a  glass  of  water  and  drink  until  the 
talli  is  entirely  wa<>hed  down  the  throat  This  must  be 
done  as  speedily  as  possible,  however  much  you  may  wish 
to  have  the  "sweetness  long  drawn  out" 

It  is  easy  to  pick  holes  in  other  people'a  -voitk^  V^^  Siw 
is  far  more  profiitftblo  lo  do  \)eVv«t  'tiotVl  ^oxxi«k^\« 
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THE  CHIMNEY  AT  LISGARVAN  MILL 

It  -was  when  I  was  coorting  Katie  that  the  accident  Fm 
going  to  tell  joa  about  happened.  But  for  that  aftme 
accident  I  don't  think  Katie  au'  I  would  be  man  an*  wife 
this  dnjt  for,  joa  see,  my  father  waa  set  again*  the  match. 
Katse  being  on  y  a  laborer's  daughter,  while  he  himaell 
was  foreman  in  the  mills,  getting  good  wages,  and  thought 
a  deal  of  by  his  employers.  An*  if  it  waNo*t  for  Katie,  I 
don*t  think  Fd  be  here  now  to  tell  you  about  it,  for  'twas 
she  thai  sa^ed  my  Iife«  through  hitting  on  a  plan  that 
neyer  onos  oame  into  the  heods  of  me  or  of  my  oomrades — 
ay,  or  of  thoee  that  yoa*d  have  thought  would  know  better 
than  any  of  ua. 

I  was  not  broaght  up  to  my  father's  trade,  having  been 
taken,  when  young,  by  a  brother  of  my  mother's*  a  master 
brioklayer  ItFing  in  the  town.  AVhen  my  uncle  died  I 
oame  home  td  LisgarTsn  tt>r  a  bit,  jast  to  see  my  father, 
and  finding  that  they  were  at  work  on  the  new  buildings 
al  Ihe  mills,  I  looked  for  employment  there,  an'  got  it  at 
0Q0e> 

lisgarvan  Mill  is  a  flour  mill«  an'  a  prettj  place  it  was 
in  those  days,  with  the  ri^r  running  just  by  the  old  red- 
brick buildings,  an*  the  big  water-wheel  always  going 
jmrnJ MO* ronnd.     The  river  falls  into  a  larger  one  a  little 


lower  down,  an*  the  tide  comes  up  as  far  as  the  mill,  so  'tis 
in  boats  that  most  of  the  corn  is  brought  in  an'  the  flour 
carried  away. 

*Tisn*t  half  so  pretty  a  plaoe  now  ;  there  ore  big  white- 
washed buildings  atongaide  of  the  old  brick  ones,  the  big 
wheel  is  stopped,  an*  you  hear  the  whirr  of  the  engine*  in- 
stead of  the  sound  of  the  water.  But  they  makes  a  power 
of  money  there,  an*  gives  a  deal  of  employment 

As  I  was  saying,  I  got  taken  on  as  a  bricklayer.  Katie*i 
father  was  working  there,  too,  an*  I  used  to  see  her  bring- 
ing him  his  dinner,  and.  after  a  bit  I  began  to  think  Ihat 
Fd  like  to  have  her  bringing  me  mine,  toa  She  was  as  I 
pretty  a  girl  then  as  you*d  see  anywhere — she's  good-look- 
tng  to  this  day— an*  I  soon  became  that  fond  of  her  ihat 
Fd  have  done  anything  a*moat  to  get  her.  She  herself 
was  willing  enough  ;  'twas  my  father  that  made  the  diffi- 

Gulty.  He  was  a  proud 
man-- as  proud  in  bis  way 
as  any  gentleman,  an*  be 
was  right  down  mad  at  the 
notion  of  my  marrying  a 
laborer's  daughter' 

To  be  sure  I  was  earning 
good  wages,  an*  might  have 
married  without  asking  any 
one*s  leave  if  I'd  been  so 
minded  but  I  didn't  like  to 
go  again  the  old  man  that 
had   always   been  good  to 
me.    Besides,  KsMb  was  jual  I 
as    proud    as    himself,  an'  { 
would  have  nothing  to  aaj 
to  me  unless  ha  j 
was    satisfied, 
I  got  the  mas- 
ter to  speak  to 
him,   but   sure 
'twaan't   a    bit 
of  use. 

•*  How  would 
you  like,  air»" 
he  says  to  the 
master.  "  if  I 
bad  a  daughter, 
to  have  IVIaater 
Philip  take  up 
with  her,  an* 
wouldn't  thaiii 
he  the  aama 
thing  ?" 

I  believe 
that  the  master 
didn't  think  it 
would  be  at  all 
the  aame 
thing ;  but  mj 
father  woiildn*tj 
hear  reason 
from  him  any 
more  than  from 
me ;  so  Katie 
an*  I  had  just 
nothing  for  it 
but  to  wait  in  the  hope  of  his  ooming  round,  an*  very 
little  hope  we  had  of  that  same. 

As  we  were  putting  up  a  steam-engine  in  the  mill,  we 
had,  of  oourse,  to  have  a  big  chimney,  an'  we  got  a  man 
down  from  town  to  build  it — one  of  them  ohnps  that 
builds  oh im nays    an'   nothing  elae,   au*   thinks   nobo<iy 
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knows  anything  abont  it  but  tbeirselveB.  I  was  working 
idong  with  bim,  and,  indeed,  ^iwas  I  that  built  the  most  of 
ity  an*  a  right  good  job  it  was.  'Twas  flaished  hj  Chriat- 
maa— ten  jears  ago  thiB  Cbristmaa  comiDg  oa^all  but  the 
Hgbtoittg-oond actor,  and  that  was  not  pat  up  owing  to  the 
maater^a  wanting  to  make  inqairiea  when  heM  go  to  Lon* 
doD^  an'  to  see  for  himBelf  what  wonld  be  the  best  kind  to 
nsew 

The  master  was  a  seientifio  sort  of  a  gentlemaD,  an*  bad 
iileaa  of  his  own — sometimes  they'd  be  better  than  other 
people's,  sometimea  maybe  not  so  good.  At  any  rate,  there 
was  a  delay  abont  the  condnctor,  an*  in  thQ  meantime  the 
engines  were  at  work*  an'  the  big  chimney  waa  smoking 
away  like  blazes.  Mr.  Brown,  the  straoge  workman,  had 
gone  away,  saying,  yery  condescending  like,  that  he  was 
safe  Jim  Foide  (that  was  me)  would  be  able  to  fasten  the 
rod  to  the  chimney  as  well  as  he  could  do  it  himselt  He 
took  all  his  soaSblding  wUh  him,  but  before  he  went  away 
be  fixed  abeam  with  a  pulley  in  it  into  the  top  of  the  chim- 
ney, an*  left  along  rope  hangiDg  through  it»  so  that  a  man 
oonld  be  hoisted  np  at  any  time  ;  an*  there  the  rope  hung 
dangling,  week  after  week, 
until  the  master  come  home, 
bringing  the  rod  along  with 
hinL 

Onoe  it  bad  oomsi  there 
no  good  losing  any 
mors  lime  in  fixing  it,  so 
one  Saturday  afternoon  in 
January  up  I  went  on  a 
plank,  alnng  securely  at 
the  end  of  the  rope,  my 
tools  along  with  me,  an* 
settled  myself  astride  on 
the  stone  coping,  Twas 
imther  late  in  the  day,  but 
Uia  morning  had  been  too 
wet  and  stormy  to  work, 
an*  the  master  was  as  im^ 
patient  to  get  the  job  done 
as  if  it  hadn*t  been  himself 
that  was  hindering  it  all 
(his  tima  I  was  as  much 
at  home  atop  of  the  chim- 
ney as  I  was  on  the  ground, 
an*  I  worked  on  without 
onoe  looking  down  until 
my  job  was  finished,  an*  I 
was  patting  up  my  tools. 
Theo,  all  of  a  sudden,  I 
heard  a  rattling  noise,  an' 
looking  over,  I  see  the 
plauk  going  down  very 
fsst  I  called  out,  "  Hello, 
there  I  send  ttiat  up  again, 
will  you?"  but  the  only 
answer  I  got  was  a  loud 
langh,  for  all  the  world  like 
ailly  Jerry  the  natural's; 
ondt  sure  enough,  there  he 
was,  standing  by  the  wind- 
iaaa^  jumping  an*  clapping 
hia  hands.  I  looked  about 
for  the  man  whose  business 
iiwaa  to  manage  the  wind- 
Im^  bat  not  a  sign  of  him 
^wm  fhete,  an*  in  a  minute 


the  rope  was  running  ihraugh  it  in  the  wrong  direction*  I 
made  a  grab  at  it>  but  'twas  jerked  out  of  my  hand,  an* 
before  1  could  catch  it  again  the  end  had  slipped  throiigh, 
an*  there  I  was,  more  than  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
ground,  not  knowing  how  in  the  world  I  was  to  get 
down,  an'  Jerry  dancing  and  capering  below,  calling 
out,  "  Come  down  and  thrash  me  now,  Mr.  Forde^  won't 
you  ?**  Then  I  remembered  that,  a  few  days  before,  I  had 
found  this  boy  annoying  Katie,  an*  had  given  him  a  cut 
with  a  switch  I  had  in  my  hand.  He  had  slunk  away 
without  a  word  at  the  time,  but  it  seems  he  remembered 
the  blow,  and  took  this  way  of  being  revenged. 

Well»  at  first  I  was  scarcely  frightened,  expecting,  some* 
how,  that,  onoe  the  people  below  knew  of  the  fix  I  was  in, 
they'd  find  some  way  or  other  of  getting  me  out  of  it. 
But  when  I  come  to  think  of  it,  deuce  a  bit  of  a  way  oouid 
I  hit  on  myself,  an*  sure  I  knew  more  abont  chimneys 
than  any  one  else  in  the  place.  *Twas  getting  late,  too  ; 
there  wouldn't  be  much  more  than  another  half*hour  of 
daylight,  an*  the  wind  waa  rising — I  could  hear  it  wbia^ 
tling  through  the  treea     By  this  time  people  knew  what 
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lad  happened,  an'  a  crowd  was  collecting ;  I  oonld  see 
them  coming  from  all  parts,  for,  of  coarse,  I  had  a  view  all 
abont  me.  I  saw  a  boy  go  np  to  the  door  of  the  oonnting- 
house,  an*  presently  Master  Philip  came  ont,  mnning  as  if 
for  his  life.  When  be  came,  he  took  the  command  like, 
an*  began  giving  directions  ;  an'  the  people,  who  had  only 
stared  at  lirst,  now  ran  here  an'  there  as  he  sent  them. 
First  they  br^nght  ont  a  long  ladder,  an'  fixed  it  on  the 
roof  below  the  chimney.  I  could  haye  told  them  that 
^twae  too  short,  knowing  as  I  did  the  length  of  every 
ladder  in  the  place*;  bat  somehow,  though  I  heard  their 
shonts  plainly,  I  conld  not  make  them  hear  mine;  it 
seemed  as  if  the  Toioes  went  np,  like  smoke.  Then  there 
was  a  great  delay  while  they  went  for  a  long  ladder ;  and 
this,  too,  didn't  reach  halfway.  A  man  climbed  np  it, 
howeyer,  an'  called  ont  to  know  had  I  a  bit  of  string  in  my 
pocket  that  I  conld  let  down.  Not  a  bit  conld  I  find.  I 
had  had  a  big  ball  only  the  day  before,  bat  I  had  taken  it 
oat  of  my  pocket  an'  pnt  it  on  a  shelf  at  home.  I  took  off 
my  braces,  an'  fastened  them  an'  my  pocket-handkerchief 
together ;  bnt  they  didn't  near  reach  the  top  of  the  ladder, 
«o  that  plan  had  to  be  given  np. 

An  this  time  the  wind  was  rising,  an'  I  was  getting 
nmnb  with  the  cold,  an'  stiff  and  cramped  from  being  so 
long  in  the  one  position.  There  was  a  big  clock  right 
over  the  gateway  jnst  opposite^  an'  I  saw  that  it  only 
wanted  twenty  ndnntes  of  five ;  it  woald  be  nearly  dark  at 
five,  an'  once  the  darkness  set  in,  what  little  hope  I  had 
would  be  gone. 

Master  Philip  seemed  to  have  gone  away  by  this  time, 
but  there  was  my  lather  among  the  crowd ;  an'  who  should 
I  see  standing  next  him,  an'  holding  on  by  his  arm,  bnt 
Katie  1  They  had  forgotten  everything  bnt  the  fright 
about  me^  an'  he  seemed  to  be  talking  to  her,  an'  comfort- 
ing her.  After  a  bit  I  saw  Master  Philip  again ;  he  had  a 
big  tMog  in  his  hand  looking  like  pooket-haad kerchiefs 
stretched  over  a  frame,  and  I  saw  that  it  was  a  kite^  an' 
that  they  meant  to  send  a  string  up  to  me  in  that  way. 
But  you  never,  in  all  your  life^  saw  such  an  unmanageable 
kitet  First  'twas  too  heavy  and  then  'twas  too  light,  and 
then  the  time  they  seemed  to  lose  making  a  tail  to  steady 
it  1  I  heard  after  that  part  of  that  same  tail  was  made  of 
bank-notes  Master  Philip  took  out  of  his  pocket  when  he 
oonld  get  nothing  else  quick  enough.  He  got  them  all 
back  later,  for  not  a  man,  woman  or  child  in  the  place 
would  have  touched  one  of  them  when  they  saw  him 
using  them  in  that  way. 

When  the  kite  did  go  up  at  last,  the  wind  was  so  high 
that  they  eoold  not  manage  It  properly.  It  came  very 
near  me  onee»  an'  I  mada  a  snatch  at  the  string,  nearly 
over-reaching  myself  in  doing  so  ;  bnt  I  missed  it,  an' 
just  then  there  came  a  terrible  gust  of  wind,  the  string 
broke,  an'  the  kite  was  oarried  away,  an'  stack  fast  in  the 
branches  of  a  big  tree  behind  the  master's  house.  I  looked 
over  at  the  clock  to  see  how  much  time  was  left  me,  an'  I 
found  that  I  could  not  see  the  hands  any  longer ;  the 
darkness  had  come  on  in  the  last  few  minutes.  Then  I 
gave  up  all  hope,  for  I  knew  I  never  could  hold  on  till 
morning,  I  tried  to  think  of  death,  an'  to  make  myself 
ready  for  it,  but  I  couldn't — not  a  prayer  nor  a  good  word 
could  I  call  to  mind,  only  going  over  and  over  again  in 
my  head  the  way  'twould  all  happen — how  the  people 
would  go  away  one  by  one,  bow  I'd  be  left  alone  in  the 
darkness  an'  the  howling  wind,  an*  how,  at  last,  I'd  not  be 
able  to  hold  on  any  longer,  an*  fall,  an'  be  found  in  the 
morning  all  emahad  ont  of  shape. 

The  people  below  spemed  to  have  given  np  all  thought 
of  helping  me  now,  an'  were  standing  qaite  quiet  Twas 
ao  dark  by  this  time  that  I  could  not  distioguish  the  faoes 


at  all ;  I  could  jast  make  out  Master  Philip  in  his  dark 
suit  among  the  white  mill-men,  an'  poor  Katie.  She  was 
crouching  down  on  the  ground  now,  her  apron  over  her 
head.  All  of  a  sudden  I  saw  her  leap  up  with  a  great  cry, 
an'  clap  her  hands,  an'  call  out  something.  Then  there 
was  a  confused  shout,  as  if  every  one  in  the  crowd  was 
saying  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time,  an'  then  Master 
Philip,  making  a  sign  to  silence  them,  put  his  two  hands 
up  to  his  mouth,  and  sang  out  in  a  voice  that  came  up  to 
me  above  the  noise  of  the  wind : 

"  Take  off  your  stocking  and  ravel  it:  the  thread  will  reach 
the  ground.'* 

At  first  I  didn*t  understand  bim,  being  dazed  like,  but 
then  the  meaning  came  on  me  like  a  message  from  heaven. 
I  got  off  one  of  my  socks  with  some  trouble— nice  new  ones 
they  were,  too,  of  Katie's  own  knitting,  that  she  had  given 
me  for  a  Ohristmas-box— an*  with  the  help  of  my  teeth  I 
loosened  one  end  of  the  fhread.  It  gave  readily  enough 
after  that,  au'  when  I  had  a  good  piece  of  it  ripped  I  tied  my 
knife  to  the  end  of  it  to  make  it  heavy,  an'  let  it  drop,  rip- 
ping more  an'  more  of  the  sock  as  it  went  down.  Then  I 
felt  it  stop,  an*  presently  there  came  a  shout  telling  me  to 
wind  it  up  again.  Very  slowly  an'  carefully  I  did  it,  fear- 
ing the  string  would  break,  and  when  the  last  bit  of  it 
came  np  there  was  a  piece  bf  strong  twine  tied  to  the  end 
of  it  The  twine  in  its  turn  brought  the  rope  I  had  gone 
up  by,  an'  then  I  felt  that  I  was  safe.  I  managed  some- 
how to  put  it  through  the  pulley,  an'  to  haul  np  tho 
plank,  an*  as  soon  as  they  had  fastened  the  other  end  to 
the  windlass  below,  they  gave  me  the  word  to  come  down. 
I  was  so  numb  and  stiff  that  I  could  not  fix  myself  on  the 
plank,  but  I  managed  somehow  to  cling  to  the  ropes  with 
my  hands. 

Down,  down  I  came,  every  turn  of  the  windlass  making 
the  voices  seem  nearer  an'  nearer,  an'  when  I  was  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  ground  there  were  a-  dozen  pairs  of  arms 
ready  to  catch  me,  an'  a  score  of  hands  held  out  to  me,  an' 
a  hundred  voices  to  welcome  me.  An'  there  was  my 
father  waiting  for  me,  an'  Master  Philip,  saying,  "  But 
for  the  girl  he'd  have  been  up  there  stilL  Not  one  of  tho 
rest  of  us  would  have  thought  of  the  stocking ;  'twas  tho 
brightest  idea  I've  come  across  this  many  a  day.  She  has 
saved  his  life,  Forde,  and  you  can't  refuse  your  consent 
any  longer."  But  when  I  looked  round  for  Katie,  sho 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  She  must  have  slipped  off  as 
soon  as  she  saw  I  was  safei 

Master  Fhflip  hurried  my  father  an*  me  away,  I  didn*t 
quite  know  whera^  I  was  ao  dazed  ;  but  in  a  minute  or  two 
I  found  myself  in  a  warn,  lighted  dining-room  at  the 
master's  house^  an'  Master  Philip  pouring  out  a  glass  off 
brandy  for  me,  an'  shaking  hands  with  my  father.  I  was 
glad  to  get  the  brandy,  fcnr  I  was  worn  out  with  fright 
an'  cold  ;  but  as  soon  as  I  could,  I  made  my  escape,  an^ 
went  down  to  Katie's  ootlage.  I  hadn't  been  there  five 
minutes  when  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  in  walks 
my  father.  He  went  straight  up  to  Katie,  holding  out  Lis 
hand* 

**  Katie,  my  girl,"  he  said,  "  I've  come  to  ask  your  par- 
don for  anything  Fve  ever  said  or  done  against  you  ;  an' 
if  you  an'  Jim  are  still  of  the  same  mind,  I  won't  hinder 
you  from  marrying.  *Tis  you  have  the  best  right  to  him, 
for  you  saved  his  life.'* 

''And  'tis  |voud  aa(*  glad  I  am  that  I  was  ablp  to  do  that 
same,  Mr.  Forde^**  said  Katie. 

''And  you'll  many  him,  won't  you,  my  dear  ?" 
«« If  yon're  satisfied,  sir.** 
"I  am*  my  dear,  quite  satisfied." 
And  with  that  he  kissed  her  ;  and  from  that  day  to  this 
he  and  Katie  have  been  the  best  of  friends.    He  lives  with 
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OS  for  the  last  year  or  80,  for  he  was  getting  a  little  past  la 
his  work,  an*  the  master  pensioned  him  ofL  He  is  very 
happy  with  as,  an'  he  is  never  tired  of  telling  the  children 
the  story  of  the  way  that  their  mother's  cleverness  saved 
my  lifa 

THE  BOTTLI-TRBB. 

Tbuiiks  of  trees  assume  at  times  cnrions  forms,  though 
we  are  apt  to  conceive  the  tall  cylindrical  as  the  only  shape, 
with  tlie  variations  formed  by  knots  and  boles  and 
branehsfl.  Some  are  perched  in  air  on  supports  Uke  the 
mangrove  and  cabbage-palm,  or  are  buttressed  like  the 
tropie  trees  which  Nature  in  bailding  secured  like  a  good 
arofaiteei  against  the  hurricanes  of  tbe  warmer  climea. 

Then  there  are  trees  where  the  trunk  is  free  from 
branoh  or  excrescence,  but  bulges  out  in  odd  shapes. 
As  m&fenl  of  the  yarieties  assume  the  form  of  some  vessel 
for  holding  water,  they  are  generally  known  as  bottle- 
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Among  these  are  the  Delabechia  Bopestris  of  Australia, 
thu  wood  of  which  abounds  in  a  mucilage  resembling  gum- 
tragaoanth,  and  when  shavings  are  boiled  in  water  they  are 
almost  entirely  dissolved.  These  trees  grow  to  a  height  of 
thirty-five  to  sixty-five  feet,  with  huge  branches  on  the 
summit ;  the  leayes  are  narrow,  and  from  four  to  seven 
inches  long ;  the  blossoms  are  in  pannicles,  but  are  not 
striking  in  form  or  color.  The  tmnks  grow  Inxuriously  in 
sandy  soil,  and  are  from  twelve  to  thirty-five  feet  in  cir- 
cumferenoa 

In  the  forests  of  Brazil  the  Pao  Barrigndo  {GhariHa 
tefUricosa)  arrests  the  attention  of  every  traveler  by  its 
odd  ventrioose  shape,  which  is  rather  that  of  a  turnip  than 
a  bottle,  however,  in  spite  of  its  nameu 

Africa,  also,  itta  varieties  which,  from  the  inordinate 
and  disproportionate  size  of  the  trunk,  have  been  styled 
bottle-trees. 


THE  BEIDEGROOM^  "BEST  MAN." 

Thb  oostom  of  a  bridegroom  being  attended  on  his  mar- 
riage by  a  friend  or  relative,  who  is  styled  the  "best 
man,"  so  practiced  at  weddings  in  the  present  day,  is  of 
great  antiquity,  descending  from  oar  Saxon  ancestors. 
In  their  time  marriages  were  always  celebrated  in  the 
house  of  the  bridegroom.  On  the  day  before  the  wedding 
all  his  friends  and  relatives,  hnving  been  invited,  arrived 
at  his  house,  and  spea*  the  time  in  feasting  and  preparing 
for  the  approaching  cefemony.  Next  came  the  bride- 
groom's company,  mounted  on  honebaok  and  completely 
armed,  who  proceeded  in  great  state  and  order,  under 
command  of  one  who  was  called  the  forwistaman  or  fore- 
most man,  to  receive  and  conduct  the  bride  in  safety  to 
the  house  of  her  future  hnsband.  The  bride,  in  her  turn, 
wae  atteiids<l  by  bar  guardian  and  other  male  relatives, 
led  by  a  vaateom  wlu>  was  called  the  brideswoman,  and 
folbwed  bj  a  ooB^MUny  of  yonug  maidens,  who  were 
oaUed  bridesmaids.  The  Saxon  f orewistaman  of  the  ninth 
oentozy  is  the  prototype  of  the  English  *'  best  man "  of 
the  gineteeBtb> 

A  liiTBUBr  CnmoaiTr. — Among  the  manuscripts  lately 
aoqvized  fay  the  libnory  of  the  Athenian  Chamber  is  a  roll 
of  thick  paper  about  a  finger  in  width  and  one  thousand 
feet,  long^  on  whiek  the  various  anagrams  of  the  name 
Oonstantkiople  are  written.  These  different  anagrams  are 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order  and  amount  to  no  less  than 
40,185.  This  roll  was  written  apparently  in  England  in 
the  last  oentuiy. 


SHOOTING-STARS. 

On  Autumn  nights,  as  through  the  town  I  stray, 

I  scan  the  sky  with  interested  eyes ; 

For  if,  while  yet  the  trailing  meteor  flies, 
A  wish  is  made,  it  will  eome  good,  they  say. 

Dear  ohlld.  my  wishes  ever  flow  toward  thee  I 
There  fallen  star,  and  straight  with  eager  start 
I  make  great  vows  that  I  may  win  thy  heart. 

That  in  thy  exile  thou  may*8t  think  of  me. 

An  idle  fancy,  yet  it  lolled  my  pain. 

I  cherished  it,  siDoe  oomfoit  else  I  laok; 

But  now  the  Winter  oomes,  the  nights  grow  Uaek, 
And  for  the  wandering  star  I  look  in  vain. 


SAINTY'S   CHRISTMAS   GIFTS. 

By  Hbuen  W.  Prrson. 

A  URE,  it's  a  quare  name  ye  call  the  gurrl,** 
^  said  Mrs.  McGonegal,  as  she  held  out  her 
cup  for  more  tea,  with  one  eye  on  the  hot 
buns  and  another  on  a  slender  young  figure 
to  be  seen  through  an  open  window,  where 
the  odor  of  honeysuckles  blew  in  softly  on 
the  somewhat  heated  cheeks  of  the  two 
women.  "Is  it  wan  of  the  blessid  saints 
she's  named  after,  now,  Mr&  Malone  ?" 

"If  she  waJB,  sure  she  wouldn't  be  disgracin'  the  rest  ay 
thim,"  said  tbe  fond  mother,  holding  a  spoonful  of  quiver- 
ing rubies  in  the  shape  of  currant  jelly  toward  her  guest 
"  Is  it  no  more^  thin  ?  Sure,  yer  appetite's  failed  in- 
tireiy!- 

"It's  bin  failin'  fast  since  when  I  sat  down  here  T  an« 
swered  Mrs.  McQonegal,  with  a  fat  laugh. 

A  comfoirtable-looking  woman  she  was  for  a  ^nter 
scene,  having  ohedcs  like  cranberries,  and  three  pink 
chins ;  but  she  was  rather  warm  and  overblown  in  appear- 
anea  on  this  hot  July  night 

"The  way  arr  it  was  this,"  began  Mrs.  Malona  "  She 
was  bom  on  All-Saint's  Day,  and  one  ef  the  blissed  Sisters 
was  with  me,  the  nurse  having  been  called  to  aome  fine 
lady  before  me.  What  Td  a  done  widout  Sister  Angela  at 
all,  at  all,  I  don't  know.  Ton  know  the  pious  cratures  are 
ready  for  ev'ry  emargency,  and  when  she  laid  eyes  on  the 
ohoild,  *  Sure,  it's  a  little  angel,'  sez  she  ;  and  faith,  it  had 
the  litie  rings  of  golden  hair  and  the  swatest  blue  eyes, 
even  thin.  <  An  have  ye  a  name  ready  for  the  daviin*  ? 
she  asked,  an'  I  sez,  '  Nothin'  better  than  Mary  Ann,  and 
it  don't  seem  to  suit  her  at  all,  at  alL'  'Call  her  Angela, 
then,'  says  the  Sister,  and  I  wouldn't  go  agin  her  will  A 
fine  name,  ye  see,  but  a  trifle  Frenehy,  to  my  thinkin.' 
So  the  Sister  took  to  her  amazin',  and  was  her  godmotiier, 
and  taught  her  loads  of  fine  things,  and  made  a  lady  of 
her.  Bat  somehow  we  got  to  oallin'  her  'Sainty,' bein 
moindf ul,  I  suppose,  of  the  day  she  was  born  ;  and  a  thrue 
saint  sbe  is  to  me  since  her  father  died — may  the  heavens 
be  his  bed  r 

There  wae  a  great  deal  of  simple  faith  implied  in  this  1  ist 
adjuration,  ae  Mr.  Malone  had  frequently  made  the  earth 
his  bed  is  bis  lifetime,  when  too  drunk  to  reaob  his 
legitimate  couch.  A  man  with  some  education  and  ability, 
but  foad  of  hilarious  company,  he  had  squandered  his 
money  in  riotous  living,  and  left  his  little  family  notfiing 
but  the  house  they  were  in  and  a  few  acres  of  land.  But 
good  Mrs.  Malone  had  canonized  him  already. 

"You're  blessed  in  yer  children,  sure,"  said  the  com- 
plaisant friend,  "  and  I  often  say  it  An'  Fred's  the  foine 
young  man— let  alone  a  bit  of  wildness  as  gives  flavor  to 
him,  as  a  body  might  say." 
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SAINTY*S    CHRISTMAS    GIFTS. 


*' And  a  dacent  fellow  is  Allen  Fornjtb/*  saiJ  MrsL  Mo- 
Gooegalt  Teaohingf  out  a  hand  absently  aad  drawing  baok 
the  fourtii  bun« 

Ontsiue,  tUo  Jolj  twilight  woa  foil  of  faint  flower^aeeota 
and  silence.  The  last  bird  had  twittered  itielf  to  sleep  in 
its  le^f J  cradle^  the  crickets  only  and  the  katydids  said 
something  now  and  then  about  the  weather.     The  daod* 
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her  fortune  to  haTe  been  educated  beyond  her  station— or 
va0  it  a  misfortnne  ? 

Looking  at  her  in  that  golden  calm,  jon  would  saj  that 
she  was  fitted  to  grace  any  station.  Her  hair  had  dark- 
ened from  the  baby  gold  to  some  warm  charming  tint, 
deep,  yet  glittering.  It  was  gathered  into  a  low  coil  at  the 
bade  of  her  neck,  but  rippled  OTer  her  head  wave  on  wave, 
and  hung  in  bright  tendrils  oTer  a  broad,  sweet  brow.  Her 
eyes  were  purple  as  pansies  now,  as  if  they  had  caught 
color  and  depth  from  the  years.  Her  skin  was  fair,  not 
pale,  with  just  a  hint  of  color  in  the  cheeks  and  a  faller 
glow  on  the  sweet  lips.  She  wore  a  pale-pink  lawn, 
daintily  trimmed,  and  decked  with  knote  of  ribbon— her 
one  gala  dress,  fashioned  by  her  own  deft  fiagers.  It  be- 
came her  as  the  rose-leaves  become  the  rosa  No  wonder 
Alan  Forsyth  forgot  his  resolve  to  wait  for  better  prospects 
before  he  bound  her  to  him.  No  wonder  he  stumbled 
into  a  blundering  but  passionate  avowal  of  his  love,  and 
heard  with  rapture  the  single  word  that  crowned  his 
hopes. 

••  I  have  always  been  poor,  you  know,  Alan ;  so  I  have 
no  extravagant  ways  to  unlearn  !** 

"I  expect  an  advance  at  the  New  Year,  darling,"  he 
said,  looking  at  her  rapturously.  **  Sainty,  the  day  will 
come  whan  I  shall  deck  you  in  silks  and  laoes  and  dia- 
monds I  feel  a  power  within  me,  an  undeveloped  power, 
and  I  know  that  I  can  do  something  in  my  profession  if  I 
have  a  chance.  Jarvis  has  thrown  out  strong  hints,  and, 
indeed*  I  have  been  privately  informed  that  I  am  to  have 
that  chance  in  the  New  Year.  So  as  soon  after  that  as 
possible^  my  dearest,  let  the  wedding-bells  ring  out" 

And  Sainty  buried  her  face  in  his  bosom  with  a  glad 
thrill^  and  promised  alL 

♦  »»»»»« 

Mn.Bfa1one  has  an  attack  of  the  "rheumatiz."  The 
fields  are  all  decked  in  Winter  ermine,  and  the  twigs 
sheathed  in  crystal  that  looks  very  fine,  but  must  send  a 
deathly  chill  to  the  poor  thiag^s  heart ! 

"  It  looks  very  chilly,  to  my  thinkinM"  says  Mrs.  Malone, 
as  Sainty  lays  something  very  white  and  dainty,  like 
a  Summer  cloud,  upon  the  bed.  '<  Sure,  white  satin  is 
the  proper  thing,  and  I  wore  it  myself,  and  looked,  your 
poor  father  said,  like  a  June  rose.  Arrah  I  and  it*s  little 
like  a  rose  I  am  this  minute,  barrin'  the  pain  that's  a- 
stickin*  into  me  like  thorns  or  needles." 

"  Yes,  it  looks  rathor  cool,"  answered  Sainty,  shaking 
it  out  and  placing  oreamy-haed  knots  of  satin  ribbon  here 
and  there  upon  it  to  note  the  effect;  '*bat  I'm  satisfied, 
and  BO  is  Alan — though,  poor  fellow,  I  know  he  would 
enjoy  lavishing  everything  upon  me,  and  he's  as  anxious 
to  see  this  as  if  it  was  sewn  with  seed  prarla." 

"Sure,  an'  this  house'll  be  like  a  grave  widoat  ye, 
Sainty,  my  darlia'!"  said  Mrs.  Malone,  looking  at  her 
mournfully,  "  and  me  often  not  able  to  lift  my  fat  Bat 
Tm  not  the  wan  to  stan'  in  the  way  av  yer  happiness  ;  and 
if  Fred,  now,  wonld  give  over  his  dramiu'  and  schamin', 
and  find  a  nice  g^rrnl  to  bring  here,  I'd  give  her  a  warm 
welcome ;  but  it  seems  as  if  ye  were  takin'  the  sunshine 
out  of  my  heart,  Sainty." 

The  young  girl  dropped  her  finery  to  give  the  old 
mother  a  hug  and  kiss,  when  a  step  below  on  the  frozen 
path  made  her  look  ont  Well,  she  knew  by  her  heart- 
thioba  who  was  coming,  and  throwing  the  dress  over  her 
arm  ahe  went  down  to  meet  him. 

••Why  did  you  not  put  it  on  ?"  he  asked,  a«*  he  enfolded 
botti  in  an  embrace  which  threatened  utter  destruction  of 
tiM  delicate  fiibrio. 

••Ofa»  no !  11  mnal  be  fresh  to  you  on  that  day  I"  an- 
IBainty.wilhaniile. 


"Fresh  as  the  foam  new-bathed  in  Paphiaa  wells,"  an- 
swered Alan,  gayly.  «  Sainty,  do  you  know  that  to-mor- 
row is  Ohristmas  Day,  and  I  have  brought  you  a  pre» 
ent?" 

"  Indeed  I  I  am  not  accustomed  to  that  sort  of  thingi 
What  is  it  like  ?" 

"  Like  a  prisoned  dewdrop— a  transformed  sunbeam^* 
an  electric  spark  " — and  Alan  held  before  the  girl's  won- 
dering eyes  a  superb  ring. 

"  Oh,  Alan  !  but  this  must  cost  a  mint  I  Ob,  you  ex- 
travagant boy  I    I  am  sorry " 

"  It  was  such  a  bargain,  Sainty,  I  could  not  resist  it 
Positively,  when  I  thought  of  it  sparkling  on  your  little 
white  dimpled  hand  I  caved  in.  It  was  a  chance  that 
comes  but  once  in  a  lifetime,  and  I  could  not  let  it  pass. 
Besides,  you  know  it  will  always  be  worth  its  price." 

"  Yes ;  but  Alan,  dear,  it  will  not  suit  my  wnrdrobe.  It 
will  be  kughing,  as  one  might  say,  over  this  cheap  tarle- 
tan  and  all  the  other  poor  things." 

''  Never  mind,  my  darling ;  in  time  well  have  things  to 
match  it !"  exclaimed  Alan,  "  and  you  are  always  a  jewel 
yourself,  you  know,  of  the  very  first  quality  ;"  and  then 
he  pleased  himself  with  putting  the  ring  on,  and  kissing 
the  little  hand  in  every  one  of  its  dimples,  with  various 
other  foolish  devices  in  which  lovers  seem  to  find  inefiaUe 
bliss. 

A  week  afterward  Fred  Malone,  flushed,  and  unsteady 
in  his  gait  —no  unusual  thing  with  him — came  into  the 
warm  kitchen  where  Sainty,  with  her  sleeves  turned  up, 
was  rolling  out  biscuit ;  Mrs.  Malone,  being  still  disabled, 
sat  by  the  table,  giving  directions.  Nothing  prettier  than 
Sainty  could  be  imagined  as  she  stood  there,  her  cheeks 
rosy  with  the  warmth  of  the  room,  her  eyes  full  of  the 
light  that  so  often  fades  with  our  first  youth.  Her  round, 
white  arms  and  slim,  straight  figure,  full  of  the  supple 
vivacity  that  comes  with  perfect  healttL 

''I  say,  Sainty,"  hiccoughed  Fred,  without  preliminary, 
"your  feller's  sloped." 

It  was  one  peculiarity  of  this  interesting  young  man 
that,  although  aiming  at  lofty  flight  in  his  poetical  fren- 
zies, he  groveled  among  slang  in  his  everyduy  conversa* 
tion. 
Sainty  stared  at  him  as  if  she  did  not  comprehend. 
*'  6h,  yes,  fact ;  had  it  from  good  authority.  Old  Jarvia 
himself  said  he  heard  Alan  was  sweet  on  my  sister,  been 
givin'  her  diamonds,  and  such,  and  wanted  to  know  when 
we'd  seen  him  last" 

"Sore,  it  was  a  week  ago  this  blessed  day."  said  Mrs* 
Malone.  "  Ochone,  my  darlin'I  don't  belave  it ;  it  will  be 
cleared  up." 

*'  Divil  a  clear !"  exclaimed  Fred,  nonchalantly.  **  He'd 
a-bin  raised  at  New  Year's,  and  he  was  so  sure  of  it  he 
began  borrowing  beforehand.  Somethin'  blew  the  thing 
on  him,  and  so  he  gave  the  concern  the  '  nasty  shake,'  as 
the  boys  say.     Sainty,  you're  well  rid  of  hiai. " 

Sainty  sat  down  suddenly  with  a  perfectly  ghastly  face. 
Everything  seemed  floating  away  into  black  space.  A 
strange  numbness  came  over  her,  and  the  pulses  of  life 
suddenly  stopped.  Only  through  all  she  seemed  to  see 
her  lover's  face— white,  despairing— with  all  hope  and 
love  dashed  out  of  it  Was  he,  indeed,  gone— gone  with- 
out a  sign,  a  word  to  the  girl  to  whom  he  had  pledged  his 
life  ?  It  was  too  incre^^ible !  Her  own  Alan  I  He  could 
not  have  done  it !  He  would  know  how  such  a  blow 
would  crush  her  heart  and  li^e. 

"  Oh,  ye  omadhaun  !"   cried  Mrs.   Malone,  in  wrath. 
**  Ye  kilt  yer  sister  intirely,  ye  blnnderin'  spalpeen  t    II 
takes  a  man  to  brake  bad  news  delicately,  don't  it,  now?^ 
And  then  she  forgot  the  rhenmatiz  and  the  tea-biBouit% 
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and  went  oyer  to  the  poor  girl,  who  soaroalj  seemed  to 
zeoognizeber,  and  petted  and  fondled  the  cold  bands,  and 
made  ber  drink  bot  tea,  and  called  ber  all  tbe  pet  baby 
names  sbe  bad  loved,  and  at  last,  with  Fred's  assistance, 
tbey  took  ber  into  ber  own  room  and  laid  ber  on  ber  little 
wbite  bed,  wbere  sbe  lay  for  bours  as  one  dead. 

Wben  the  world  became  real  to  ber  again,  like  a  glim- 
mering dawn,  ber  mother  pat  a  note  in  ber  band.  Sbe 
oonld  not  read  it  then,  bat  she  knew  it  was  from  Alan,  and 
sbe  held  it  fast,  as  a  drowning  mariner  clings  to  the  frail 
spar  which  is  all  bis  hope. 

Great  thrills  of  pain  went  through  ber  whole  being,  and 
she  lay  with  folded  bands  and  half  -  artioalate  prayers 
through  all  the  brief  Winter  day — that  faded  so  soon  in 
pale  eclipse. 

At  last,  wben  left  a  few  moments  alone,  she  rose  and 
made  ber  way  with  tottering  steps  to  where  the  lighted 
candle  stood.  Then,  as  one  who  goes  to  read  her  doom, 
•he  opened  the  letter  : 

•*  Mr  OWN  Dablinq— Yea  I  I  dare  to  call  you  so,  Sainty,  though 
It's  the  last  timo.  It  breaks  my  heart  to  say  it— the  last  I  I  have 
been  a  sanguine  fool ;  I  made  so  sure  of  things  that  my  Impatience 
led  me  Into  crime.  You  know  now  what  I  have  done  1  I  expected 
to  pay  back  that  money  from  my  first  month's  salary.  That  dia- 
mond tempted  me,  for  one  thing.  If  I  had  waited  It  would  have 
been  gone ;  and  I  jc'as  bo  sure— so  fatally  sure  I  Oh,  Sainty,  my 
own !  have  I  indeed  lost  you  ?  This  pang  goes  deeper  than  all— 
this  anguish  pierces  to  the  bone !  But  I  can  never  claim  you  now 
—I,  a  felou,  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth  I  I  go  to  lose  my- 
self in  the  West  Would  to  God  I  could  lose  memory  itself  1  But 
no;  why  should  I  foi  jet  ?  For,  oh,  Balnty  I  I  shall  feel,  wherever 
I  may  be,  even  in  an  alien  clime,  the  sense  of  what  has  been— of 
your  sweetness  and  the  love  that  blessed  me.  But  I  cannot  trust 
myself  to  say  more.  I  know  the  end  has  come.  My  God  I  the  end 
has  cornel  Ai«an  Fobstth." 

Sainty  read  these  lines  over  and  over,  as  one  who  learns 
a  lesson  by  heart.  It  all  seemed  so  impossible.  Her  wed- 
ding dress  lay  there  finished  to  the  last  coquettish  knot 
of  ribbon,  and  as  she  raised  ber  eyes  it  met  her  like 
A  ghost  Ob,  could  such  things  be  ?  Sbe  could  not  bear 
the  mockery  of  that  ghostly  dress  in  which  she  bad  pic- 
inzed  herself  so  often  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  she  took  it 
up  suddenly,  but  with  reverent  band,  as  one  touches  the 
beloved  dead,  and  buried  it  from  ber  sight  Then  she 
sat  down,  as  it  were,  beside  its  grave  and  wept 

Oh,  if  there  were  any  Lethe  upon  earth,  how  many  of 
us  would  turn  to  pilgrims  for  one  dear  draught  of  those 
waters  of  forgetfulness  I  How  gladly  we  would  blot  out 
all  we  wish  to  remember,  if  with  it  could  be  obliterated 
aU  we  would  forget  1  Make  a  dean  sweep  I  Oh,  waters  of 
oblivion,  wash  out  the  words  that  swayed  our  hearts — thA 
smiles  that  were  our  sunshine— tbe  **  touch  of  a  vanished 
hand,  and  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  stilL"  Let  the 
memory  of  that  voice  that  with  '*  good-day,  made  each  day 
good,"  die  out  for  ever.  Let  the  kiss,  whose  recollection 
thrills  us  with  an  endless  pain,  never  stir  our  pulses  again. 
Let  us  stagnate  in  unending  calms.  Let  us  wear  ourselves 
out  in  fruitless  action  ;  let  us  dash  ourselves  madly  against 
the  bars  of  fate.  Let  us  do  anything  but  rememher  I — for 
that  way  madness  lies ! 

Ten  years  of  storm  and  sunshine  had  passed  over  the 
world  and  over  Sainty'a  Ufa  The  little  farm  bus  passed 
into  other  bands.  The  good  old  mother  has  not  been  able 
to  migrate  to  the  Western  gold-fields  with  her  erratic  son. 
She  bos  gone  a  longer  journey,  to  a  land  whose  gold  is 
incorruptible  and  fadeth  not  away. 

It  is  Sainty's  lot  to  forsake  all  sbe  has  known  or  cared 
for,  and  to  follow  tbe  fortunes,  or,  rather,  the  misfortunes, 
of  the  visionary  Fred.  Poor  prop  as  he  is,  he  is  all  she 
has  to  ding  to  now^ 


So  it  happens  that  on  Christmas  Eve  she  stands  at  the 
window  of  a  poor,  bare  little  room  and  looks  out  upon  the 
huts  of  a  mining  town.  There  is  a  glimpse  of  snowy 
mountain  peaks  in  tbe  distance,  with  a  desr,  frosty  sky 
above,  but  around  ber  tbe  beautiful  has  no  placeu 

A  noisy  grogshop  is  near  ber ;  she  can  bear  tbe  oaths 
and  the  songs  all  the  louder  for  the  festive  time,  and  some- 
times a  rough  man  staggers  by.  No  wonder  she  is  haunted 
by  a  dream  of  another  Christmas  Eve  of  pure  and  perfect 
happiness. 

Ah,  she  has  not  found  oblivion  yet  Sbe  wears  the 
ring  still,  though  its  superb  splendor  is  so  out  of  keeping 
with  all  else — though  it  is  in  itself  like  a  beaoon-fite  of 
memory  that  can  never  go  out 

Often  and  often  has  Fred  cajoled  and  threatened  and 
begged  that  sbe  would  sell  the  ring  and  help  him  out  in  sn 
emergency,  but  she  has  bdd  it  last  It  is  the  one  bright 
thing  literally  in  ber  life. 

Ten  years  have  changed  ber,  as  needs  must  be.  She  is 
paler  now— indeed,  her  face  is  perfectly  colorless,  even 
wan.  The  great  eyes  are  full  of  the  pathos  of  pain.  You 
would  say  this  woman  bad  a  history  ;  that  she  bad  borne  the 
touch  of  fire  in  some  fiery  furnace  of  grief  ;  that  the  waves 
of  time  bad  not  beaten  against  ber  without  leaving  a  scar. 

Standing  in  the  gathering  gloom  in  her  black  dress,  she 
looks  like  a  shadow,  and  she  is,  indeed,  but  tbe  shadow  of 
her  former  sell 

At  this  moment,  bidden  from  ber  by  tbe  night,  two  tiny 
figures  are  making  their  painful  way  toward  the  straggling 
street — two  curly-beaded  little  lads  of  six  and  eigbti  who 
should  have  been  saying  their  evening  prayers  at  some 
one's  knee  in  the  firedight  of  home  that  blessed  moment. 
Oh,  bow  spitefully  the  wind  nipped  the  poor  little  fdlows 
through  their  thin  dothing  t  Surdy  it  was  not  tempered 
to  these  shorn  lambs,  but  was  a  very  wild  beast  of  a  wind, 
growling  at  them  savagdy  and  snatching  at  their  garments 
and  setting  its  keen  teeth  in  their  very  hearts. 

"Only  a  litUe  further,  Archie,"  said  the  elder,  "and  I 
shouldn't  bo  surprised  if  we  found  papa  in  the  morning  ; 
and  won't  be  be  glad  that  we've  started  out  to  make  our 
fortune,  and  perhaps  we'll  have  a  big  nugget  when  we  sea 
himl" 

"  I'd  rather  have  a  piece  of  bread,"  gasped  little  Archie, 
with  a  shiver. 

"Well,  now,  open  your  mouth  and  shut  your  eyesl** 
exclaimed  the  elder,  with  a  heroic  attempt  at  playf  ulnoiss ; 
"there,  what's  that  ?" 

"One  of  Mrs.  Macgruder's  saleratus  biscuitB,"  said 
Archie ;  "  but  it  tastes  better  now  she  isn't  near  enough  to 
box  my  ears  1" 

"Papa  will  call  us  brave  little  men  when  be  learns  all/* 
said  the  other.  "  How  poor  mamma  died  so  suddenly  be- 
fore she  could  tell  us  where  he  was  ;  and  how  cruel  Mrs. 
Macgruder  was  to  us  I  We  could  not  bear  it — so  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  up  and  git — was  there, 
Archie  r 

The  pretty  little  forlorn  fellow  answered,  "No,"  in  a 
spiritless  way.  They  had,  in  fact,  been  walking  all  day, 
and  their  stock  of  courage  was  at  a  low  ebb.  A  day's  walk 
in  that  stinging  atmosphere  was  no  light  work  for  two 
such  children,  but  the  elder  played  his  part  gallantly.  H«3 
carried  a  spade  in  his  hand  aud  had  the  air  of  a  warrior 
going  to  tbe  battle.  They  passed  out  of  the  street  to  a 
place  where  there  was  a  shelving  bauiu  Looking  carefully 
along  this,  the  older  shouted  : 

"  Here  is  one  I" 

"  One  what  ?"  asked  Archie,  bleepily. 

"A  dugout  that  some  one  has  given  up.  Youll  be  afl 
warm  as  toast  in  a  minute.     Oh,  1  9X0.^  ^UdV   'L^^ra^ 
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'*  Ob»  I  don^t  Itnow.  Hiero  is  ererjthiog  nice  tbore,^ 
QiiBwercd  Archie. 

•*No.  V\\  toll  7- on  wliat  will  bo  bcfit  of  fOl,^  said  the 
elder,  '*  To- morrow  we  will  find  papa.  I  know  it  I  feel 
it  in  my  honesj  as  old  Mrs.  Macgrnger  Baya ;  and  wa  will 
go  np  to  him  and  aay,  '  Papa,  here  are  two  ChHatmAS  glfta 
for  jon.*  Ob,  how  be  will  laugh,  and  take  tts  in  hia  aims 
and  kiss  ua  !*^ 

Archie  coiilj  eat  no  n^ore,  and  he  was  very  cold. 

*•!  will  say  my  little  prayer  to  yoa,"  be  said,  aleepilr, 
and  he  knelt  on  the  ground  by  bis  brother*!  aide,  mm- 
muring,  **NowI  lay  me/' in  a  tired,  faint  voioet  **If  I 
abonbi  ilio  before  Iwake^ ** 

Ab,  those  words  stirred  no  alarm  in  the  cbildish  heart. 
That  glim  phantom,  feared  of  man,  that  lies  in  wait  for  ns 
all,  seemed  very  far  off  from  tbeso  little  ones  that  night. 

"You  get  as  far  1>ack  as  you  can,  Archie,  cos'  it's 
warmer  in  there,  and  1*11  lie  next  the  door  and  keep  ofl'  the 
wind/'  said  the  heroio  little  man. 

Soon  the  cold  benumbed  them  into  a  chilly  sleep.  The 
night  came  on  with  its  clear  frosty  sky  and  myriad  stars 
as  these  forlorn  babes  slept  on.  Th^e  was  no  robin-red* 
broflst  there  to  cover  them  with  leaves. 

But  suddenly  there  is  a  duU  8onnd--a  sort  of  heary 
thud  !  What  is  it  like  ?  Like  the  clod  npon  the  coffin- 
lid  1  The  earth  has  fallen  in  upon  the  little  lads  !  Is  it 
not,  indeed^  a  clod  upon  a  coffin  ?  Then  there  is  for  a 
moment  silence  !  Archie's  troubled  sleep  has  lapsed  into 
[>erfect  rest !     He  ia  not  cold  any  more,  although  rigid  as 


m  TUB  LAKH  ov  Tfti  nraaifaR.-»A 
iO  f  40R  SI, 

^mfraid  I  would  have  to  dig  out\  and  my  haudii  are  so  ooKL 

8<Ht  1  I  will  jtiiit  diiar  awny  tha  rubbish,  and  thon — then 

,  weMl  hav«  liuppivr,  AiYihio.     You   didn't  think  I  kept  a 

I  jittiiuraitW  did  you  aow  ?  *  Well,  I  do  :  only  10010  thlDga 

«ro  joat  out  ** 

It  was  wonderful,  tli<i  spirit  of  tliat  \^oj  I     H«  aotttally 

pfutkarftd  hb  half-fvoMU  lipa  Into  a  whblle  aa  he  worked. 

Boon  Ibo  floor  of  tbti  doMHod  dugout  was  cloariHl.  and  the 

two  erapl  in,  lUying  near  iha  door  for  light 

**HiVi  yon  are»"  said  the  elder  boy,  oboiarily,  *'two 

\  I  QOl  no  very  hot,  you  know,  and  aidt.,  and  a 

^Ul  of  botl«d  b^  ;  and  look  1— look  t  all  for  you«  AroUia  I 

— npfooftof  ptiw** 

AfohloV  ii)4)0ryf  forlorn  eyna  lighleil  np  a  liill«. 

•*  It*a  i'britttiiuia  T*^*  He  ■ai'l,  nudiUmly,     •'  Doii'l  you 

ftuKkfimberhow  wo  hun^ltpour  alocking«  laal  yiMir  V  I  wlili 

I  could  do  it  tonighi    "Tftlat liko OhriatiuM  If  yon  don't 

hang  up  youmtooklnga.** 

••  Wbyi  who  in  I  lie  world  wuild  pwl  anjrlUiii||  In  btr*)  T' 

ftiid  iha  olhor,  witli  a  hingU* 

'*  Oh,  nn  Migd  oonld  muimi  down  t**  mid  AreUK  will* 

b 

laoH  ikUnk  UMr«  nf«  loytlmiia 


btiri!aii8  I  Joy  to  t!i©  weary  eyea  that  will  Derer  open 
ngaiu  oa  &  world  of  sorrow  and  of  sia— bat  behold^  in- 
vioul,  tbo  glory  of  the  New  Jerusalem  and  the  inefiTablQ 
lore  and  trader neas  whioh  slilQes  in  thd  faco  of  Him  wbo 
took  liitla  obitdrea  iq  His  arms  and  blessed  them  ! 

Tbe  elder  boy  is  not  killed  ;  he  is  only  stimned  and 
bruised.  Hd  awakens  with  a  weu^ht  npon  his  breast,  and 
luA  hands  f^I  at  if  pinned  to  the  earth.  Bnt  he  straggles 
manfrilly*  and  frees  hioiself  at  last  He  knows  Arehie  ia 
nnder  nil  that  earth.  He  himself  has  been  saved  by  being 
so  near  Ibe  prifr.ince.     Ho  knows  his  own  pnay  strenglh 


bnrying  his  head  In  his  bentimbed  little  hands  and  orying 
bitterly  f 

Soon  help  goes  ont  to  bring  in  the  little  body,  for,  as  we 
know»  Archie  is  indeed  dead  1  It  is  Sainty's  hands  that 
prepare  him  for  the  grave.  It  is  Bainty  who  cnta  off  tho 
little  golden  curl  **  for  papa,"  who  lays  the  little  limbs 
straight,  and  makes  the  shroad,  while  the  brother  looka 
on  with  awed  and  wondering  eyes,  and  clings  to  her  as  t;i 
his  sole  friend. 

Poor  little  lamb  I  there  were  no  flowers  to  lay  ia  his 
hands ;  the  earth  was  too  bare  a  ad  fro?ien^  vid  qH  \i)^ 
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tender  blosBoms  were  held  back  within  that  ioj  priBon. 
Bat  Saintjy  with  the  longing  for  the  beantif nl  which  had 
been  her  joy  and  torment  through  life,  suddenly  went  to  a 
wooden  box  and  took  out  a  white  tarletan  dtesa. 

How  many  dreams  of  bliss  she  had  shut  up  within  its 
folds !— all  her  hopes — all  her  young  life  and  love  for  ever 
dead  I 

She  unloosened  the  knots  of  oream- white  satin  now, 
and  decked  poor  Archie's  plain  little  shroud  with  them. 
Then  with  deft  hand  she  fashioned  white  roses  from  the 
thin  tarletan— ghosts  of  roses,  indeed,  without  color  or 
perfume,  looking  as  if  wrought  from  a  snow-wreath,  but 
fitting  enough  to  go  down  into  the  grave  with  the  dead 
boy  I 

'<  We  ought  to  put  his  name  on  the  ooffia,  dear,"  she 
«aid  to  the  lad  at  her  side. 

"His  name's  Archie  Forsyth,  and  mine's  Alan,"  an- 
swered the  child.  "  Oh  i  what  will  papa  say  when  he 
finds  his  own  Archie's  baried  up  in  the  groond  ?" 

**  Alan  Forsyth !"  murmured  Sainty,  as  the  wedding- 
dress  fen  from  her  hands.  Had  she  evoked  him  by  bring- 
ing out  this  ghost  of  the  past  ? 

It  would  seem  so,  indeed,  for  at  that  moment  there  was 
a  hurry  in  the  street  and  a  step  at  the  door. 

"  Here's  the  father  of  the  kid  I"  exclaimed  a  burly 
miner,  poshing  his  way  in.  *'  He  happened  into  the  town 
this  morning.  He's  'bin  to  where  he  left  the  boys,  and 
found  they'd  hooked  it     Here  you  are,  comrade  I" 

And  there,  by  the  coffin  of  his  dead  child,  Sainty  met 
her  old  lover  once  more  ! 

He  told  her  his  whole  story.  How  he  had  married  one 
far  below  him,  because  he  could  not  bear  his  loneliness ; 
but  how  her  image  had  always  lived  in  his  heart  He, 
too,  was  changed,  but  he  had  not  lost  his  old  charm. 
Siiinty  could  not  see  him  lean  over  his  darling's  coffin 
without  longing  to  comfort  him. 

And  so  the  old,  old  story  repeats  itsell  Time  brings 
comfort  to  all,  and — 

-  Hope  itself  will  smile  at  length. 
At  other  hopes  gooe  from  us." 

And  the  day  came  when  Sainty  put  on  the  wedding- 
dress— yes,  the  very  same — for  Alan  would  have  it  so; 
and  it  was  easy  to  hide  the  place  from  whence  poor 
Archie's  roses  had  been  gathered. 

Sainty  often  looks  back  to  that  strange  day,  and  remem- 
birs  how  God  brought  her  her  heart's  desire.  And  little 
Aian  says  **  He  ana  papa  were  her  Ghristmas  Gifts. 


IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE  PYRENEES. 

By  Frederic  Daniel. 
The  abuse  so  copiously  showered  on  Spain  by  foreigners 
arises  from  theii  own  shallow  misconceptions  or  ignorance 
of  true  causes.  To  understand  properly  the  history  of  the 
country,  its  present  condition  and  the  character  of  its  in- 
habitants, it  is  indispensable  to  look  beneath  the  surface. 
When  this  is  done,  the  national  outcome  is  found  to  be 
"strange,"  ''queer,"  etc.,  only  in  its  uniqueness,  the  like 
of  the  fate  that  befell  the  Iberian  Peninsula  having  hap- 
pened to  no  other  civilized  nation. 

Its  invasion  by  the  Moors  is  the  true  cause  of  the  part 
played  in  the  world  by  Spain.  Its  present  backward  con- 
dition is  directly  traceable  to  them.  During  a  period  of 
eight  centuries,  the  Moors,  or  Mohammedan  Arabs,  held  it 
in  their  iron  grasp.  Daring  this  time,  that  is  to  say,  the 
longer  portion  of  the  national  life,  it  was  kept  in  a  constant 
Mmie  eiiher  of  aaaUvement  or  strnggling  revolt  under  the 


Saracen  yoka  The  elements  contending  face  to  face  wer» 
such  as  to  allow  room  for  nothing  else  save  bitterness  and 
bloodshed,  nnattended  by  any  thought  of  an  advance  in 
the  general  development  and  improvement  of  theeonntry. 
The  conflict  between  the  two  distinct  races,  begun  in  the 
eighth  and  ended  at  the  dose  of.  the  fliteenth  century, 
was  an  absorbing  one  and  without  a  paralld.  The  loss  of 
eight  centuries  in  time  was  in  itself  an  immense  draw- 
back ;  but  a  far  greater  one  sprang  from  the  physical  and 
moral  impress  left  by  the  invaders  on  the  nation—an  im- 
press, indeed,  which  is  only  too  deplorably  apparent  to- 
day. 

While,  therefore,  the  other  nations  of  Europe  had 
progressed  with  the  times,  Spain  found  itself,  at  the  close 
of  the  Moorish  rule  in  the  fifteenth  century,  virtually  set 
back  where  it  was  in  tbe  eighth  century,  with  tiie  addi* 
tional  drawback  referred  to — furious,  vindictive,  wounded 
on  all  sides,  in  morals,  faith  and  patriotism,  amidst  a  sea 
of  darkness.  To  have  survived  such  a  colossal  and  unique 
caUmity  may  well  be  the  national  boast  True,  it  was 
aided  in  the  great  struggle,  and,  had  it  not  been,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  fallen  a  permanent 
prey  to  Mohammed. 

The  aid  came  from  ecclesiastical  Home,  even  as  civilis- 
ing colonies  had  come  to  its  shores  from  imperial  Rome. 
The  Church  of  Home  saved  and  redeemed  Spain.  In  view 
of  this  leading  fact  in  the  situation,  any  expression  of  won<-* 
der  that  Spain'has  ever  been  the  most  Catholic  of  nations^ 
and  that  its  Kings  and  Queens  should  bear  the  title  of 
"Catholic  Majesty,"  may  fairly  be  set  down  to  the  credit 
of  puerility,  not  to  say  imbecility. 

Long  deprived  of  its  autonomy,  the  country  reoovered 
itself  through  Rome,  and,  as  a  natnral  consequence, 
became  thoroughly  obedient  to  the  Papal  See.  Gratitude, 
faith,  patriotism  and  many  other  motives  combined  to 
render  the  obedience  strictly  passive,  and,  of  course^  un- 
healthily so^  bat  the  extreme  was  unavoidable. 

At  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism,  Spain  was  already  a 
Christianized,  flourishing  land.  After  overrunning  North 
Africa,  the  Caliphs  at  length,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century,  found  it  feasible  to  watdr  their  cavalry  on 
the  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  Africa  had  been 
fui  easy  conquest.  Tney.  peered  across  the  Strait,  only 
thirteen  miles  wide,  into  a  land  whi^b  was  a  paradise  be- 
side Africa.  They  resolved  to  capture  it  foir,  and  enjoy  it 
under,  their  Crescent  flag,  and  this  theiy  did  with  a 
vengeance. 

An  immense  horde,  composed  only  of  able-bodied  war* 
riors,  crossed  at  Gibraltar,  and,  armed.with  fire  and  sword, 
swept  over  the  Peniosnla,  gradually  subjecting  it  to  the 
Koran.  Beside  their  advance,  GromweU  and  his  Puritans 
with  horse-pistols  and  Bibles  trotting  over  *'  merrie  old 
England,"  were  only  pasteboard  brigands,  or,  at  best, 
sneak-thieves.  The  fierce  Saracen  invaders  stopped  at 
nothing— Mohammed  and  Koran  were  fated  to  prevail, 
and  bloodily  prevail  they  did  I  In  accordance  with  their 
usual  indulgence  in  polygamy,  the  invaders  took  fresh 
wives  from  among  the  Spanish  maidens,  in  addition  to 
choice  importations  of  ''houries"  subsequently  made 
from  "homa" 

The  poor  innocents  of  Spaniards  were  relatively  at  the 
mercy  of  the  diabolical  invasion ;  they  had  no  armies^  few 
weapons,  nor  had  their  religious  zeal,  entirely  latent^  been 
expressly  warmed  up  to  a  white  heat  for  the  purpose  of 
00  quering  and  laying  waste  a  world.  The  sheep  were 
taken  unawares  upon  this  viut  of  the  wolves,  aooofding  to 
good  wolf  practice.  But  Spanish  patriotism  waxed  in  pie- 
chBi^  ratio  as  it  was  roughly  handled  and  tramided  npoo» 
Rome  appealed  to  it  and  directed  it  withaannoanqiiwabfe 
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will.  Whererer  it  oonld  be  replanted  and  reared,  there 
tt^e  Orofis  vas  made  to  oonfrpnt  the  deadly  onset  of  the 
Creaeent 

The  long  eentoriea  of  woe  and  shame,  the  ups  and 
downs  on  either  side,  at  last  came  to  an  end.  The  barba- 
rians were  driven  back  into  Africa,  bag  and  baorgage  ;  and 
the  last  remnant  of  the  invasion,  in  the  persons  of  a  mil- 
lion Moorish  settlers,  or  sq natters,  were  expelled  from  the 
soil  by  a  decree  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella— the  same  who 
lent  snch  a  gentle  ear  to  Oolumbns  when  he  offered  to  dis- 
cover America  for  them,  bnt,  as  it  has  happily  turned  ont, 
for  ns. 

The  nnayoidable  and  oompnlsory  inoculation  of  Arab 
blood  into  the  native  race  during  such  an  extended  period 
was  neoessarily  noxious  to  the  Spaniards.  It  went  directly 
to  animalize  them.  The  Moors  having  landed  with  a 
system  of  faith  and  morals  fandamentally  false,  as  a  matter 
of  course  the  examples  they  set  up  oould  only  be  false 
ones.  The  code  they  introdnced  was  based  exclusively  on 
might,  or  brute  force,  and  sensuality  ;  it  tended  to  eulti- 
Tate  all  the  lowest  appetites,  to  inflame  all  the  animal  pas- 
sions. It  was  only  too  successful  in  working  a  world  of 
damage  among  those  who  were  involuntarily  subjected  to 
it  The  invasion  having  taken  firmest  root  in  the  south, 
even  at  this  day  the  southern  Spaniards  are  pre-eminently 
Moorish  in  physical  and  mental  characteristics.  Such  was 
the  deleterious  infliction  left  behind  by  the  barbarian  con- 
qnerors  and  settlers. 

What  many  American  authors  and  newspaper  scribblers 
have,  in  their  overweening  enmity  to  Oatholieism,  written 
about  "alhambras,"  "mosques,'*  "tolerance,  learning, 
industry  and  energy  of  the  Moors  "  may  safely  be  classed 
as  the  merest "  poppycock  " — ^to  use  a  Westeroism— tawdry 
rubbish^  The  exact  reverse  is  the  historical  truth,  the 
outcome  of  the  facts  as  they  occurred.  What  learning  or 
civilization  could  the  Moors  give  when  they  not  only  had 
none  to  impart,  but  the  very  falsity  of  their  chief  doc- 
trines and  practices  prevented  them  from  becoming  civil- 
ized themselves?  What  kind  of  energy  and  industry 
could  that  have  been  which  only  aimed  at  sapping  the 
lifeblood  of  the  nation  ?  No,  if  the  Spaniards  had  not 
been  stirred  up  through  their  patriotism,  and  ably,  per- 
sistently directed  by  Borne,  Spain  would  probably  now  be 
a  "  sick  man  "  in  Earope,  precisely  another  Tnrkey,  or  as 
sick  as  Egypt,  as  Persfn,  as  Barbary,  as  Arabia  itself. 

On  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  Spain's  national  career 
began.  The  nation  having  been  so  long  running  in  a  bad 
groove,  its  efforts  were,  of  course,  exercised  in  accordance 
with  the  bent  received,  viz.:  in  foreign  wars  and  con- 
quests, on  the  low  level  of  physical  force  rather  than  in 
the  intellectual  arena.  Work  was  done  with  the  sword  in 
the  field,  bnt  not  with  the  pen  in  the  cabinet  and  study, 
for  there  had  been  no  preparation  or  training  for  the 
latter.  There  was  only  readiness  to  do  what  the  Moors 
bal  taught — fighting.  Hence  it  is  that  Spain's  **  glories," 
supporte<l  by  no  intellectual  background  and  groundwork, 
so  rapidly  faded.  Art,  science,  literature,  etc.,  were  not 
available  to  the  nation  in  its  time  of  need,  when  its  arms 
ha.l  declined.  Thus,  its  highest  achievements  were  small 
beside  those  of  the  oth^-r  more  fortunate  nation?,  which 
bad  been  all  the  while  advancing  intellectually  in  the  race. 
Its  soil  grew  no  great  men,  no  mighty  geniuses,  as  were 
developed  by  other  lands.  Indeed,  with  few  exceptions,  it 
failed  even  to  rear  clever  men — thongh  some  of  old  Home's 
most  eminent  men  had  been  of  Spanish  birth  and  origin. 
The  mediocrity  of  such  triumphs  and  men  as  it  did  pro- 
duce has  ever  been,  and  still  is,  conspicuous  to  the  out- 
side world,  which,  in  consequence,  looks  upon  the  Penin- 
sula as  wrapped  in  the  darkness  of  a  shadow.    Its  military 


occupations  in  Italy,  its  wars  with  France,  Holland,  Eng* 
land,  its  colonizations  in  America  and  elsewhere,  dtt  con- 
stituted but  so  much  temporary  briUiancy  ;  when  this  had 
faded  the  nation  dwindled  back  on  itseU,  melancholy,  iso- 
lated, nnrespected.  The  "  famed  Spanish  Infantry,"  the 
**  cohorto  of  Oortez,"  Philip  H's  intended  «  Armada  "  for 
the  squelching  of  England,  were  unwept,  unhonored  and 
unsung  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  after  the 
dwindling  process  set  in.  The  set-back  through  eight 
centuries  of  Moorish  invasion  was  the  true  cause  of 
Spain's  infinitely  weaker  calibre  when  put  on  trial  with 
the  rest  of  Europe. 

Italy,  even  longer  than  Spain,  was  deprived  of  its  auton- 
omy, having  recovered  its  independence,  lost  on  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  only  in  1870.  But  there  was  a  vast 
difierenoe  in  the  quslity  of  the  two  invasions  from  which 
both  suffered.  The  Moors  were— Moors  ;  the  French  and 
Qermans,  who  so  long  ruled  Italy  merely  by  means  of 
their  disciplined  armies,  were  cimized  members  of  the 
Oauoasian  family,  and,  not  being  settlers,  to  a  great  extent 
left  the  Italians  to  themselves.  Hence  Italy  enjoyed 
elbow-room,  and  was  enabled  to  give  birth  to  many  great 
men  and  memorable  performances  in  all  the  highest  walks 
known  to  man.  With  such  greater  advantages,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  Latin  nation  made,  and  is  at  present 
making,  far  greater  progress  than  the  sister  peninsula. 
"  Oircumstanoes  alter  cases,"  quoth  the  proverb,  truly. 

But  Spain,  too,  it  may  at  length  be  most  positively 
asserted,  is  launched  on  the  road  of  improvement,  *'  mod- 
ernizing "  in  a  remarkable  manner,  in  view  of  the  disas- 
trous past  Bailroads,  telegraphs,  education  and  the  gen- 
eral spirit  of  the  age  are  making  irresistible  inrojids  among 
the  "Dons."  It  oould  not  be  otherwise  than  that  these 
<*I>ons"  should  be  suffering  from  the  grave  defects  oi 
character,  morally  and  mentally.  Their  many  bad  points 
are  patent,  bnt  there  are  some  offsets  to  these.  Dignified 
in  personal  appearance,  their  manners  are  courteous ;  hos- 
pitality is  their  delight ;  and,  if  not  over-intellectual,  they 
are  certainly  a  chivalrous,  brave  and  resolnte  people. 
Whatever  may  be  said,  too,  they  evince  the  average 
amonnt  of  veracity  among  the  nations.  If  you  have  a 
fancy  to  call  France,  (Germany  and  Italy  nations  of  liars — 
(England  claiming  to  be  the  pink  of  truthfulness  on  the 
one  extreme,  Bnssia  of  mendacity  on  the  other)  —then  yon 
can  add  old  Spain  to  the  list :  scarcely  otherwise. 

Without  a  due  appreciation  of  the  seqaenoe,  during 
its  career,  of  cause  and  effect — according  to  the  historical 
record  and  the  actual  ontoome  practically  observed — Spain 
is  an  enigma  pnzzling  the  most  inquisitiva  "  Snch  a  fine 
country,  so  admirably  sitnated,  inhabited  by  sixteen  mil- 
lions of  people,  and  yet  never  heard  from :  what  can  be 
the  matter  with  Spain  ?*'    This  query  is  often  propounded. 

What  the  matter  is  has  above  been  outlined.  Keeping, 
therefore,  the  causes  well  in  mind,  it  becomes  easy  to  note 
the  effects  ;  for  neither  can  one  read  nor  write  a  descrip- 
tion of  Spanish  people,  ways  and  places  in  a  comprehen- 
sible manner  if  the  main  factors  that  have  molded  them 
in  their  present  shape  are  left  entirely  out  of  sight  Mys- 
teries, of  man's  miking,  at  least,  vanish  under  a  proper 
light 

Among  all  European  countries  Spain  has  been,  and  is, 
the  most  neglected  by  tourists  and  travelers.  It  is,  in- 
deed, considered  a  more  out-of-the-way  region  than  Turkey 
or  Egypt,  and  less  interesting.  The  difficulty  of  language 
—for  foreign  tongues  go  for  little  in  Spain-^-and  of  rail- 
way and  staore  traveling,  the  frequent  political  disturb- 
ances, the  liability  to  brigands,  the  uncomfortable  feeding 
and  sheltering  at  the  inns  and  hotels,  seem  to  have 
combined  to   render  the  lovely  ch^vci  o\  \\v^  "^^^twjw^rs^ 


Monn  tain  i 
Beparsiting  the 
Peniiiflula  from 
Ftiiiic6  aa  in 
Bnperftble  bar^ 
Tier  in  the  eyes 
of  the  hnXk  of 
wft  jf  arers. 
These  few 
BtiangCTS  who 
do  cross  this 
imaginary  bar* 
rier  are  from 
tho  United 
States  an  dEag- 
land.  FreQoli- 
men  rarely  or 
never  cross  the 
chain;  thev 
Bee  enough  of 
Spain  at  the 
fool  of  the 
moimtaiiis  on 
their  own  side 
of  the  frontier. 
When  they  do 
visit  tbeir  next- 
door  neighbors, 
it  is  in  armies, 
with  banners 
flying  and 
dmms  beating, 
on  mis<^hief 
beEt;andtWhat 
is  somewhat  re- 
markable^  snch 
visits  have 
never  been  re- 
tnmed  bv  the 
••Dons."' 

Two  railway 
rontes  to  the 
land  of  the 
Pyrenees  may 
be  taken  by 
the  traveler 
desiroas  of 
crossing  thoao 
monntains. 
The  one  most 
often  availed 
of  is  the  liae 
from  Bayonne 
to  Vitoria,  on 
the  western  or 
Atlantic  coast; 
the  other  ti 
from  Perpig- 
nan  to  Baroe- 
ioDB,  on  the 
eastern  or 
Mediterranean 
coast 

The  voyager 
rtmning  down 
item  Parisi 
which  is  the 
great  oontin- 
enfal    starting' 
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liave  one 
in  Spain» 
deoided  is 
Spaniah  ap-» 
pearnnoe  of 
things  in  gen- 
eral around 
him.  Bayonne 
belongs  to 
France,  yet  it 
is  not  an  ex- 
aggeration to 
say  that  Spain 
begins  there. 
It  is  there  that 
one  first 
mantilloa  going 
to  church,  sign- 
boards written 
in  Freneh  and 
Spanish,  and 
hears  the  first 
sounds  of  tho 
quick,  raaptali 
and  waspiah 
Castil  i  an 
tongue.  One- 
half  the  faoes 
met  are  Span- 
ish. Fat  but- 
looks  dragging 
carts,  heavily- 
laden  mules 
attended  by 
genuiue  mule- 
teerB^  dressed 
in  their  pic^ 
tnresque  coa- 
tnmesi  leave 
the  foreigner 
in  no  doubt  as 
to  his  being  in 
close  vieimty 
to  the  regioaa 
perambnliited 
over  by  Bon 
Quixote  on  his 
beloved  Hosi- 
nante.  The 
bnil dings  and 
the  aroaded 
s  t  r  e  e  t  a  an? 
quite  in  the 
fcjpaniflh  sty] 
Bastion  ed 
Vaubau,  Bay- 
oune  la  a  first 
class  fortreaa^ 
and  has  a 
strong  garri- 
son, ita  banda 
pUiying  twioe  a 


tbe  , 
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vaek  id  8amiiier«  on  the  parade-ground,  and  thus  eussem- 
bliog  a  Ene  mtuter  of  the  fiishioDable  bdllei  from  Bian itz, 
am  well  as  of  tlie  local  Bosqae  giHs.  The  former  attend 
la  earriageB  and  pony  ohai&es,  to  bhow  ofif  their  Parisiati 
ftoerj,  while  the  latter  walk  quaintlj  about  to  exhibit  their 
gracetril  bearing  and  their  plain  but  coquettiah  headgear. 
Within  a  few  mii^s  of  the  town,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bidawioft,  liee  the  old  picturesque  Spanish  village  of  Font- 
arabia,  cloae  to  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  eroassd  the 
fords  and  aurpriaed  and  defeated  Marshal  Soult.  Almost 
thfOQgboat  the  whol^  of  the  **  Department  of  the  Lower 
Fyreneaat*'  in  which  Bayonne  ia  situated,  are  to  be  found 
a  aamber  of  Engliah  famiUes  of  limited  means,  who  look 
preitj  mueh  as  if  they  had  permanently  settled  in  it.  At 
Btarritz  they  do  a  bit  of  buainesa  in  addiiion  to  living 
pleaaanily  and  cheaply  in  a  good  climate.  It  is  their 
piaoltca  to  take  a  honae  by  the  year,  aublet  it  daring  the 
thit>e  months* 
tonriit  aea- 
BOOp  and  re- 
tire,  mean- 
while, to  the 
u  e  1  g  hboring 
▼iUagea,  where 
provisions  are 
at  half  the 
Biarritz  sea- 
eon  prices. 
Bay  o  n  n  e, 
where  the 
modam  bay* 
oaei  was  in- 
▼eoted,  and 
where  French 
mad  Spanish 
Hisqoea  are 
leqaally  at 
boims,  was  the 
ckkr  Oarliat 
centre  daring 
the    r  e  e  a  11 1 


war  whioh  Don  Oaxlos  waged  to  get  possession  of  the 
Madrid  throne. 

The  glories  of  Biarritz,  within  a  half -hour's  ride  of 
Bayonne,  have  been  considerably  curtailed  since  the  faU 
of  Napoleon  III/s  empire.  That  monarch  built  it  up 
expressly  as  an  ocean  bathing-place  for  himaeJt  hia  wife, 
and  hia  couru  In  hia  day  it  was  the  fashionable  Xmperi- 
""list  rendezvous.  It  is  a  little  viUage»  located  on  an  ex- 
ceedingly ugly  spot,  without  any  vestige  of  gardens  or 
groves,  The  few  large  houses  which  were  erected  by 
Napoleon  III.  and  some  of  hia  ministers  are  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  dwellings  of  the  villagers,  and  only 
serve  to  exhibit  the  ugliness  of  the  place.  The  largest  of 
hia  stracturea  is  the  '*  Villa  Eng^niCp'*  whioh  he  put  up 
eipreaaly  to  please  the  Empress,  and  called  after  her ;  hot 
it  looks  more  like  a  barrack  than  a  villa.  All  thia  expen- 
sive imperial  finery  was  called  into  existence  in  order  to 

create  a  Sum" 
mer  residence 
for  his  wife 
when  she 
should  be- 
come a  widoWy 
and,  when  at 
last  she  was 
left  alone,  she 
found  it  im- 
practicable to 
live  anywhere 
in  France.  It 
waa  under  the 
softening  in- 
fluence of  sea 
and  mountain 
at  Biarritz 
that  the  late 
Emperor  and 
Bismarck 
Used  to  take 
their  friendly 
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walka,  and  that  the  fate  of  Earope  was  then  and  there 
thought  to  be  decided  upon  between  them  in  broken 
doses.  In  reality  thej  decided  nothing,  at  least  in 
union.  Probably,  howoyer,  upon  taking  at  such  dose 
quarters  the  measure  of  the  French  ruUr,  Bismarck  did 
there  first  make  up  his  mind  to  attempt  his  overthrow. 
Biarritz  has  a  fine  beach,  a  casino,  and  lovely  views  of  the 
sea  and  the  Pyrenees,  but  its  iasliionuble  value  departed 
with  the  late  empire. 

A  short  distance  down  the  coast  from  Biarritz  is  St 
Jean-de-Lnz,  the  only  real  Basque  town  in  France,  though 
it  has  a  number  of  Biisqae  villages.  Everything  is  at  St 
Jean-de-Liiz  as  of  old,  the  piety,  the  virtue  of  the  people, 
their  quaint  sharpness,  their  dialect,  costumes,  the  agility 
of  their  movements,  down  even  to  their  blue  berrets  and 
hempen  sandals.  The  Basque  region  extends  over  the 
Pyrenees  into  the  nortl:ern  provinces  of  Spain  on  the  one 
side,  and  into  the  southern  department  of  France  on  the 
other  side  ;  auil  the  Basque  folks  are  a  famous,  peculiar 
set  The  Basque  is  a  sturdy  mpuntaineer,  and  a  fighter 
par  excellence.  His  ancestors,  who  were  ever  fighting  but 
never  conquered,  had  all  been  ennobled  by  the  princes  to 
whom  they  swore  allegiance^  and  he  ha-s  consequently, 
invariably  maintained  a  bold  attitude  before  all  visitors  to 
his  mountainous  home.  He  talks  freely  to  prince  or 
peasant  in  his  harsh-sounding  native  dialect — *'the 
Basque.*'  His  bold  look,  well  carod  for  person,  his  cheer- 
ful and  bright,  but  somewhat  dreamy  eyes,  show  that 
neither  the  maj-sty  of  the  nature  surrounding  him  nor  the 
violence  of  an  enemy  are  capable  of  intimidating  him. 
He  is  all  passi  >n,  and  brooks  no  offense,  from  whomso- 
ever ;  withil  he  is  good-natured  and  kind.  Dancing  is 
his  favorite  recreation  in  spare  moments,  for  he  is  thrifty 
and  industrious  in  vari  )us  occupations  ;  among  others, 
smuggling  across  the  frontier,  and  then  he  is  not  averse  to 
being  known  a^  a  **  contrahandista,** 

The  dancing  is  quite  an  original  affair.  The  regular 
Basque/oncf  rn7o  can  always  be  seen  on  Sundays  on  the 
pquares  or  p!azis  in  every  village.  The  orchestra,  as  a 
rule,  consists  of  a  bad  vi(Jin  and  a  still  worse  horn.  Two 
big  empty  casks,  with  two  planks  on  them,  two  old  chairs 
on  these  planks,  and  two  bad  musicians  upon  the  chairs, 
are  deemed  pnfficient  to  enliven  the  dance.  The  sounds 
got  out  of  the  instruments  are  horrible  ;  nevertheless,  the 
graceful  movements  of  tho  male  and  female  dancers  are 
not  the  less  pleasing  to  the  spectator.  Perpetual  wars 
have  developed  in  the  Basque  a  taste  for  bodily  exercise, 
and  this,  with  outdoor  uir,  has  produced  perfect  health, 
agifity  and  gracefulness. 

Fierce  and  invincible  material  was  at  all  times  found  in 
these  more  or  less  direct  descendants  of  the  Iberian  tribes, 
which,  as  tradition  says,  used,  when  besieged  and  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity  of  hunger,  to  eat  their  wives  and 
children,  salting  down  such  parts  of  *the  flesh  as  they 
could  not  consume  in  a  fresh  condition.  The  Roman  sol- 
diers who  went  out  to  fight  them  were  sure  never  to  re- 
turn, and  the  Moors,  after  liaving  conquered  the  whole  of 
the  peninsula,  could  never  enter  the  so-called  Basque 
provinces.  The  Spanish  B  isqne  never  would  submit  to 
conscription,  and  has  always  fought  for  his  privilege  of 
not  being  compelled  to  fight 

Between  the  two  lines  of  railway  crossing,  there  are,  on 
the  whole  length  of  the  Pyreneese  chain,  several  roads, 
with  post-coachos,  old-fashioned  inns,  little  custom-houses 
and  innumerable  paths  and  short  cuts  well  known  to  the 
smuggling  fraternity.  Here  the  Basine  "contraband- 
ists," or  smugglers,  are  at  home.  The  roads  are  exoeUeut 
and  most  picturesque,  and  the  horses  and  mules  of  the 
Jooaljtj-  fro  Bt  ibe  rate  of  e\g\i%  or  ten  miles  an  hour,  owing 


partly  to  facilitating  slopes.  On  the  right  and  left  of 
every  one  of  them  axe  forest  paths,  trodden  only  by  flhe|>- 
herds  and  smugglers  from  time  immemorial,  and,  as  to 
their  number  and  direotionSy  baffling  all  but  the  expert 
A  few  admit  of  a  clever  mule  passing  with  its  burden,  but 
no  gendarme  or  oustom-honse  officer,  however  valiant, 
ventures  to  enter  upon  them,  for  he  would  be  lost  if  he 
did  not  meet  any  contrabandista  to  show  him  the  way,  and 
would  be  killed  if  he  attempted  to  interfere  to  break  up 
the  fellow's  traffic. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  proclivity  of  ail  borderers 
toward  free  trade,  some  special  oanses  are  at  work  to  pro- 
duce an  extraordinary  amouut  of  smuggling  across  the 
Pyrenees.  A  considerable  difference  exists  in  the  duties 
levied  in  the  two  Umiirophe  countries  on  certain  articles, 
hence  the  frontier  population  on  both  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains make  a  regular  profession  of  smuggling.  The  same 
thing  occurs  at  Gibraltar,  where  the  English  play  the 
same  tricks  for  passing  goods  into  Spain  free  of  duty. 
Nothing  short  of  a  line  of  officers  posted  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  almost  dose  enough  to  touch 
each  other,  could  prevent  smuggling. 

The  most  fashionable  resort  in  the  Pyrenees  region  is 
the  watering-place  of  Pan,  situated  on  the  River  Gave^  in 
the  French  department  of  the  <*  Lower  Pyrenees."  Its 
reputation  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years,  and  in  the 
Winter  season  it  is  thronged  with  Americans  and  English. 
It  is  a  neat,  pretty  little  town  of  twenty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, and  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Beam  and  Navarre. 
It  is  celebrated  us  the  birthplace  of  Henry  lY.,  the  "  Good 
King,*'  who  was  so  valiant  in  battle,  and  on  account  of  his 
joviality  and  courage  is  the  hero  of  Franoe^  the  most  be- 
loved of  all  the  Kings  given  by  the  House  of  Bourbon  to 
that  country. 

The  principal  square  contains  a  bronse  statue  of  him,  and 
the  chief  object  of  interest  in  the  town  is  the  old  castle  in 
which  he  was  bom,  and  in  which  are  shown  his  cradle  and 
bed.  Bemadotte,  one  of  Napoleon's  generals,  and  later 
King  of  Sweden,  was  also  born  at  Pau ;  he  left  it  as  a 
drummer-boy,  having  been  the  son  of  a  saddler.  After  he 
became  King  he  sent  from  Stockholm  some  fine  presents 
to  decorate  the  castle. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  Bemadotte  abandoned 
the  Catholic  religion  to  secure  the  throne  of  Sweden,  and 
Henry  lY.  abjured  Protestantism  to  sit  on  the  throne  of 
France.  Henry  was  wont  to  say,  "Paris  vatd  hien  une 
AfeA«d/*'— Paris  is  certainly  worth  a  Mass.  Owing  to  the 
influx  of  foreigners  and  all  the  convenienoes  and  luxuries 
of  life  brought  in  their  wake,  everything  at  Pkiu  has  gone 
up  in  price.  Many  American  and  English  families  reside 
in  the  town  or  its  vicinity  during  the  Winter  season. 
There  is  a  casino  for  gambling,  and  fine  fox-hunting  in  tho 
neighborhood  for  the  jeunesse  dor4e,  or  gilded  youth  of 
London  and  Paris.  Music,  promenading,  drivfaig,  balls 
and  parties  enliven  the  place  for  the  foreign  fair  se£  The 
climate  is  delightful,  and  its  mildness  renders  Pan  at- 
tractive to  invalids.  Indeed,  originally  it  was  an  invalid 
resort  exclusively  ;  but  fashion  always  follows  the  iuTft- 
liils,  as  young  folks  like  to  be  near  their  ailing  parents. 

From  Pau,  as  from  all  the  French  towns  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees,  the  most  charming  views  of  the  mountains 
are  to  be  enjoyed.  The  distance  is  jost  sufficient  to  lend 
enchantment  to  the  view,  and,  as  a  rule,  mountains  look 
b&tter  when  you  are  away  from  them  and  not  confined  in 
their  ruggednesSi  The  Pyrenees*  seen  from  the  ptoper 
standpoint  of  distanoe*  are  oertainly  the  loveliest  dbihi  of 
mountains  in  Burope.  Not  grand  and  imposiiig  liko  Iho 
Alps,  but  soft  and  pleasingly  pioturesquOi  Ibslr  ^ 
are  not  covered  with  perpetual  snow^  as  fhsy-m 
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Inferior  in  height  to  the  Alpine  range.  The  atmoepheie  of 
the  Pyrenees  is  lemarkablj  transparent— indeed,  its  bril- 
liant laminoBity  is  nniqoe. 

Not  far  from  Pm  is  the  now  famous  little  hamlet  of 
Lonrdes-^lamons  for  its  miraooloas  water*  arising  from  a 
spring  aft  whioh  the  Holy  Yixgin  is  said  to  have  appeared, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  to  a  very  pious  peasant  girL 
When  the  first  news  of  ^e  apparition  was  bruited  among 
the  peasantry  of  the  looality,  there  was  a  rush  to  get  water 
from  this  spring,  in  the  belief  that  its  miraoulous  gifts 
would  oure"  every  ailment,  and  the  aged,  the  blind,  the 
lame  and  diseased  ail  flooked  around  the  supposed  holy 
spot  The  source,  springing  from  a  ledge  of  rook,  was 
railed  in,  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  was  placed  in  a  niche 
exoaTated  abore,  and  lamps  lit  in  her  honor.  The  water 
was  bottled  and  distributed  to  all  comers  as  fast  as  those 
in  charge  could  deal  it  out  Splendid  donations  were 
made  by  wealthy  Tisitors  to  keep  up  the  establishment 
and  adorn  the  neighborhood,  and  a  chapel  was  built  to 
*'  Our  Lady  of  Louxdes. "  Some  pilgrimages  from  the  rest 
of  France  and  from  all  countries  were  made  to  it ;  and  the 
legend,  embelUsbed  and  enlarged,  circulated  throughout 
the  world.  Its  vogue  is  still  maintained,  and  the  annual 
number  of  pilgrims  and  ourlositj-Iovers  is  up  in  the  thoa- 
sands. 

The  peasants  have  implicit  faith  in  the  legend,  and  can 
always  be  seen  worahiping  around  the  spring  and  at  the 
shrine  in  the  chax>e1.  The  dwellings  in  the  hamlet  itself 
are  dingy,  melancholy-looking  huts,  rendered  still  more  so 
by  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains  close  by.  Quite  a 
number  of  books  and  pamphlets  have  been  written  to  ex- 
plain the  manner  and  meaning  of  the  apparition,  almost 
forming  what  may  be  called  a  Lourdes  Library. 

Li  the  yalley  ef  the  Luz,  upon  a  hill-slope,  and  imme- 
diately on  the  edge  of  a  road,  are  the  remains  of  the 
Abbey  of  St  Sayln.  This  old  church  was,  it  is  said,  built 
by  Charlemagne ;  its  stones,  dingy  and  crumbled,  lie  in  a 
tumbled  condition,  and  the  floors,  disjointed,  are  inlaid 
with  moss  and  grass.  From  the  garden  of  the  abbey  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  valley  is  to  be  bad,  esoecially  at 
sunset 

The  old  monks  led  a  quaint,  peaceful  life  at  this  spow, 
with  the  grandeur  of  mountain  scenery  always  to  charm 
their  eyca  The  brigands,  smugglers,  robbers  and  drunk- 
ards who  passed  along  the  road  never  gave  them  the 
slightest  bother  or  uneasiness.  St  Savin  is  one  of  the 
sights  whioh  the  mountaineers  always  recommend  to  the 
Pyranean  voyctgeur. 

Ezenrsions  are  frequently  made  from  Bayonne  and  Pau 
to  Eanx  Bonnes,  Eaux  Ghaudes,  St  Savin  and  Pic  du  Midi. 
The  latter,  though  somewhat  difficult  to  ascend,  repays 
for  any  trouble  ir  getting  to  its  top.  It  is  the  highest 
peak  of  this  section  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  view  is  superb 
over  the  whole  chain  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  No  sign 
of  human  habitations  is  visible  except  as  mere  specks, 
large  Tillages  and  towns  in  the  valleys  beneath  seeming  as 
only  mites.  The  only  beings  to  communicate  with  are 
mountains  piled  on  mountains,  gray  and  barren  in  their 
Bnormity,  arranged  as  in  an  amphitheatre,  seated  in  an 
eternal  ooogresi^  as  it  were. 

There  are  other  famous  peaks,  among  them  Pic  Nethon, 
Pic  d*Aine,'  near  whioh  are  Bonceveaux,  celebrated  in 
Arioeto's  vene,  and  the  height  from  which  his  hero  Bo- 
land  gave  a  call  to  arms  with  his  powerful  horn,  an  image 
of  which  is  shown. 

Corresponding  to  Bayonne,  on  tbe  Atlantic,  stands  Per- 
pignao,  on  the  Mediterranean  side.  Perpignan,  which  is 
a  miUtaiy  stronghold,  is  thoroughly  Spanish  in  its  lan- 
r,  although  it  has  belonged  to 


France  since  the  middle  of  the  saventeenth  century.  It 
has  a  population  of  twenty-five  thousand.  The  citizens 
take  no  little  pride  in  showmg  the  exact  spot  where  the 
Emperor  Oharles  Y.,  having  taken  the  fancy  to  make  the 
grand  rounds  and  discovering  a  sentinel  asleep  at  his  post, 
pushed  him  off  into  the  ditch,  took  his  gun,  and  stood 
sentinel  until  relieved  by  the  gaard.  The  town  has  con- 
siderable  commercial  importance  in  the  wine,  wool  and 
silk  lines,  but  is  very  dull  to  foreigners,  especially  those 
who  are  bent  on  crossing  the  mountains  and  seeing  Spain 
itself.  The  view  of  the  sea  and  mountains  to  be  had  from 
the  citadel  is  extremely  fine. 

After  crossing  the  chain  from  Perpignan,  the  first  large 
town  reached  is  Barcelona,  whioh  has  one  hundred  and 
seventy -five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  the  largest  oom- 
merci^  centre  in  Spain.  It  was  named  after  Amilcar 
Barca,  the  father  of  Hannibal  There  are  few  public 
buildings,  it  being  largely  devoted  to  manufacturing  busi- 
ness. The  Cathedral  is  a  Gothic  structure^  and  the  prin- 
cipal theatre  the  largest  in  Europe ;  the  fountains  are  yei^ 
numerous,  and  some  of  the  monumental  ones  are  very  fine 
specimens.  The  one  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
has  its  four  faces  decorated  with  bas-reliefs,  one  of  which 
represents  Columbus  in  the  presence  of  their  Catholic  Ma- 
jesties, and  another  Boabdil  givmgup  the  keys  of  Qranada, 
when  it  was  captured  from  the  Moors. 

Bjuroeloua  has  always  been  noted  as  the  most  trouble- 
some city  in  its  opposition  to  constituted  authority  ;  it  is 
at  present  the  nest  or  seminary  of  all  kinds  of  liberal 
movements,  especially  of  Bepublioanism  as  oonoeived  and 
shaped  by  a  Spanish  brain,  and  the  stand  it  takes  in  times 
of  revolutions  ^which  are  so  liable  to  happen  at  any  time 
of  the  Spanish  "morrow" — haff  always  great  importance 
in  the  estimation  of  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula, 

Twenty  miles  from  Barcelona  is  situated  the  little  village 
of  Manresa,  whioh  is  chiefly  interesting  for  its  noted 
Church  of  St  Ignatius  Loyola,  after  whom  it  was  called. 
Of  course,  however,  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  this  is 
not  tbe  only  church  in  Spain  called  after  the  celebrated 
founder  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  for  his  fame  is  sach  that 
he  can  never  be  neglected  anywhere  in  the  land  of  the 
Pyrenees.  The  Jesuitd,  since  their  institution  as  a  reli- 
gious Order,  have  always  held  the  first  rank  in  the  man- 
agement of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the  country.  Their 
founder  decreed  that  they  should  devote  themselves  en- 
tirely to  tbe  service  of  Jesus — whence  their  title—  by  works 
of  piety,  zeal  and  learning.  In  Spanish  schools  and  higher 
institutions  of  oducatien  they  have  exclusively  taken  the 
lead  ;  and  the  best  educated  Spaniards  have  always  either 
been  themselves  Jesuits  or  educated  and  reared  by  the 
Order. 

On  the  frontier  line,  crossing  the  very  summit  of  the 
Pyrenees,  is  Andorra,  where  only  last  year  certain  speca- 
lators  attempted  to  plant  a  grand  free  gambling  casino, 
like  that  at  Monaco,  near  Nice.  The  French  and  Spanish 
Oovemments  both  forbid  the  project,  for  though-  Andorra 
is  supposed  to  be  an  independent  Bepubl'c,  standing  on 
its  own  bettom,  like  San  Marino  in  Italy,  its  area  is  so 
jammed  in  between  the  two  great  countries  as  necessarily 
to  be  under  their  controL  The  frontier  line  runs  right 
across  the  district,  which  has  only  one  village,  Andorra 
proper.  Few  travelers  ever  visit  the  locality,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  barren  and  uninteresting  iu  the  whole  range. 

St  Sebastien,  a  fortified  port  at  the  western  terminus 
of  the  Pyrenean  frontier,  contains  about  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants.  It  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest  fort- 
resses in  the  Peninsula,  as  Gibraltar  has  been  stolen  by 
the  English,  and  yields  no  room  for  a  Spanish  foot  The 
town  has  been  modemly  rebuilt,  as  WeUin^toa  «:cLd  \^ 
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cofltnmes  been  so  faithfxiHj  and  ateadUy  adhered  to  as  in 
Spain.  The  peasants,  men  and  women,  dress  in  the  same 
fashions  that  prevailed  fiye  hundred  years  aga  Their 
attire  may  be  said  to  be  stereotyped,  but  it  oertainly  is 
very  becoming  and  pretty.  The  shorti  fanoy  jacket  and 
knee-breeches  are  universal  among  the  men,  and  looee- 
f  owing  gowns  of  lond,  gandy  colon  envdepe  the  women. 
Sometimes  the  latter  wear  the  short  mascnline  vest  The 
headgear  of  the  men  is  the  traditional  cap,  or  benet,  but 
the  women  are  content  to  wear  nothing  save  a  doth  cover- 
ing laid  on  their  shining  black  locks,  often  plaited  and 
falling  down  behind  over  their  shoulders.  The  men  are 
compactly  built,  and  so  are  the  women  ;  their  movements 
are  full  of  gracefulness,  and  their  attitudes,  as  seen  around 
the  public  fountains  or  in  the  wayside  inn,  where  the 
gatherings  are  very  lively  and  gleeful,  are  of  such  uncon- 
scious naturalnesBi  as  to  delight  an  artist,  The  Bosque 
peasani-girl— as,  indeed,  the  Pyrenean  women  in  any  of 
the  most  obscure  hamlets— is  a  lithe,  well-proportioned, 
healthy  specimen  of  womankind  ;  they  are  industrious, 
carry  hefivy  weights  on  their  heads,  and  undergo  a  large 
amount  of  walking  and  climbing,  always  in  the  most  cheer- 
ful spirits.  Music  ^b  the  delight  of  alL  It  is,  however, 
quite  a  rude  quality  of  music,  as  the  mountaineer  musi- 
cians are  a  primitive,  untaught  set  Flageolets  and  simple 
boards,  upon  which  catgut  strings  are  affixed,  are  the 
favorite  instruments  ;  bagpipes  are  also  in  use.  The  man- 
doline and  guitar  belong  by  right  to  the  south — to  fair 
and  soft  Andalusia— and  are  only  exceptionally  heard. 

The  shepherds  and  other  cattle  g^ardia'^s  of  the  Pyre- 
nees are  also  remarkable  features  in  the  muuntftin  scenery. 
Flocks  of  goats^  numbering  by  the  thousand,  are  fre- 
qaently  encountered  browsing  on  a  valley  or  dope ;  one 
man,  with  his  staff  and  trusty  dog,  is  sufficient  to  manage 
theoA  and  keep  them  out  of  all  danger.  The  goats  are  of 
a  very  fine  kind,  and  are  most  valuable  ;  one  scarcely 
knows  which  to  admire  most,  the  queer-looking  animals 
with  their  glaring,  innocent  eyes,  or  the  dreamy  shepherd 
himself^  arrayed  in  tattered  colors,  and  seeming  so  out- 
landish and  foreign  to  anything  human  in  the  civilized 
line.  Occasionally  the  goats  and  sheep  oome  to  grief,  for 
there  are  not  a  few  wolves  and  bears  in  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses. These  devouring  animals  are  regularly  hunted, 
but  the  breed  contrives  to  keep  up,  such  is  the  facility 
with  which  they  can  escape  the  rifle.  Other  game  is  more 
easily  secured,  especially  the  flocks  of  wild  pigeons  as  they 
periodically  sail  over  the  chain,  going  north  or  south  ;  few 
birds  make  their  home  in  these  mountains,  and  there  are 
no  chamois,  as  in  the  Alps. 

The  Basque  towns  in  the  Pyrenees  formed  the  real  the- 
atre of  the  war  begun  in  February,  1873,  and  ending  in 
December,  1874,  of  Don  Carlos  to  get  possession  of  the 
Spanish  throne.  The  Basques  were  his  mainstay  in  this 
campaigni,  which,  at  the  time,  attracted  so  much  notice 
throughout  the  world,  thanks  to  the  modern  newspaper 
correspondent  It  was  the  second  Carlist  war,  and  like  the 
first,  failed.  To  give  an  idea  of  its  scope,  it  is  necessary 
to  glance  at  the  facts  that  led  up  to  its  outbreak. 

The  fitst  Carlist  war  had  been  undertaken  forty  yean 
previously  by  the  Pretender,  Charles  V. — also  called  "Don 
Carlos  "^upon  the  Bccession  to  the  throne  of  the  now  living 
ex-QueuU  Isabella ;  that  campaign  was  obstinate  and  bloody, 
but  Isabella  succeeded  in  getting  the  upper  hand,  and  the 
Pretender  was  banished,  and  subsequently  abdicated  his 
claims— it  has  since  been  contended,  only  conditionally. 
Isabella  was  frequently  disturbed  by  revolts  and  revolu- 
tions, but  her  reign  endured  until  October,  1868.  At  that 
date  a  revolution  took  place,  under  the  leading  statesmen 
tf/JIfsJriJ^  which  caused  her  to  flee  and  take  refuge  under 


the  wing  of  Napoleon  IIL,  at  Paris.  Spain  remained 
without  either  a  monarchical  or  any  other  form  of  settle! 
government  until  1870,  when  Bismarck  proposed  to  place 
on  the  vacant  Madrid  throne  the  dapper  little  Prince  of 
HohenzoUem,  of  Kaiser  William's  royal  stock  and  house- 
hold. Napoleon  III.  demurred,  and  it  was  on  account  oC 
this  insignificant  pretext  that  the  terrible  war  between 
Germany  and  France  was  fought  Before  it  had  ended 
Amadous,  son  of  Victor  Emanuel  of  Italy,  was  offered  the 
throne  by  General  Prim  (the  same  leader  who  had  been 
most  instrumental  in  overthrowing  Isabella),  and  agreed  to 
accept  ii  He  was  pompously  inaug^urated  as  King  at 
Madrid  on  the  1st  of  January,  1871.  For  this  work  Prim 
was  assassinated  while  he  was  passing  in  hia  carriage 
through  the  street,  during  the  royal  ceremony. 

Amadeus  soon  found  that  he  had  not  got  on  a  bed  of 
roses.  He  was  a  foreigner,  not  a  Spanish  prince^and  that 
was  crime  enough  in  the  eyes  of  those  he  had  come  to 
reign  over.  The  reception  that  he  met  with  from  his  new 
subjects  was  a  freezing  one ;  in  their  eyes  he  was  not  only 
a  foreign  intruder,  but  the  son  of  the  blasphemous  and 
excommunicated  king  of  Italy,  who  was  at  that  moment 
trampling  under  his  feet  the  dazzling  crown  of  Si  Peter, 
at  Home.  He  had  fondly  hoped  that  all  the  Spanish 
factions  and  parties  would  be  disposed  to  unite  on  him. 
Nothing  of  the  sort  occurred.  CarUsts,  Isabelinos,  Repub- 
licans, Internationalists,  Intransigents— each  and  all  saw  in 
his  accession  an  excellent  opportunity  to  work  up  the  na- 
tional feeling  on  their  particular  side,  and  their  intriguing 
operations  at  once  commenced. 

Amadeus  made  a  journey  over  Spain  ;  it  did  him  no 
good;  and  he  returned  to  Madrid  perfectly  conscious  that 
he  had  achieved  nothing  by  the  trip  ;  but  still  he  did  not 
abandon  all  his  hopes — (nor  would  his  ambitious  wife  let 
him,  for  the  throne  was  all  hers) — and  was  willing  to  do 
his  best  to  win  the  sympathies  of  the  population  of  the 
capital  A  good  oavsJier,  he  showed  himself  eve!^  day  on 
horseback.  His  wife  and  himself  drove  daily  in  an  unpre- 
tentious manner  on  the  Prado,  the  fashionable  promenade 
of  the  city.  His  box  at  the  opera  was  seldom  empty,  and 
he  did  all  that  he  could  to  enjoy  the  national  pastimes  as 
heartily  as  the  most  true-blue  Castilian.  Once  a  week,  at 
least,  there  were  a  banquet  and  ball  at  the  palace.  But  in 
vain — they  were  only  attended  by  diplomatists  and  his  own 
imported  set  of  courtiers. 

The  Queen,  his  ambitious  wife,  fared  even  worse — the 
Madrilenese  had  no  pity  for  her,  as  she  was  neither  of  royal 
nor  noble  blood,  and  was  loudly  greedy  and  pretentious, 
though  her  husband  did  command  their  respect  through 
his  royal  birth.  There  was  no  humiliation  which  the 
female  representatives  of  Spanish  nobility  did  not  inflict 
upon  her,  whenever  the  occasion  offered.  One  day  on  the 
Prado  the  Parisian  bonnets,  which  had  for  a  considerable 
time  past  found  their  wpy  so  far  down  as  Madrid,  sud- 
denly disappeared,  and  the  ancient  big  tortoiseshell  comb 
and  the  national  mantilla  of  olden  days  were  revived  as  by 
magia  The  noble  ladies  thereby  aimed  to  show  tho 
"new  queen*' that  they  were  blue-blooded  •*  Espaiioles," 
and  that  she  was  not.  A  still  more  pointed  insult  came  in  . 
the  refusal  of  any  noble  duchess,  when  requested,  to  hold 
her  newly-born  baby  at  the  baptismal  font  At  length, 
and  on  the  strength  of  thii  last  stroke,  the  *<  new  queen" 
threw  up  the  sponge.  Amadeus  himself  hud  long  pre- 
viously grown  sick  and  tired  of  the  farce  of  his  royalty. 
He  intimately  felt  that  this  king's  play  business  did  not 
pay  ;  he  got  out  of  it  neither  money,  honor  nor  pleasure^ 
and  with  his  wife's  finally  given  consent,  he  resolved  to 
abdicate. 
.   On  the  12th  of  February,  early  in  the  morning,  long 
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bdioia  the  most  pions  "  senoras*'  had  dressed  for  earlj  Mass, 
saferal  plain  carriages  were  oonvejiug  the  royal  family  of 
Amadens,  wife  and  baby,  from  the  palace  to  the  railway 
bUtion.  Tue  Qaeea  had  to  be  borne  on  a  litter,  the  King 
himsfllf  lifting  her  into  the  oairiage.  They  shipped  direct 
to  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  whence  the  inexperienced, 
weak  youth  dated  a  proclamation  of  advice  to  "his  good 
Spaniards  !"  "  My  good  wishes,"  said  the  unlamented, 
*'  have  deoeired  me,  for  Spain  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  per- 
pdtual  conflioi  If  my  enemies  had  been  foreigners,  I 
would  not  abandon  the  task  ;  bat  they  are  Spaniards.  I 
wish  neither  to  be  the  King  of  a  party  nor  to  act  illegally  ; 
but»  believing  all  my  efforts  to  be  sterile,  I  renounce  Uie 
crown  for  myself  my  sons  and  heirs.*'  This  was  pathetic, 
but  its  pathos  only  touched  the  ez-royai  family,  not  the 
bold  Spaniards.  Their  time  had  at  length  come  to  deal, 
and  straightway  they  began  to  shuffle  the  pack,  unmindful 
of  all  else.  In  strict  truth,  the  mock  royalty  had  scarcely 
left  the  palace  ere  a  "Bepublic"  was  proclaimed,  the 
Banate  and  Gortes  amalgamated  under  the  title  of  "  Na- 
tional Assembly,"  in  the  French  style,  and  a  new  minis- 
Iry  was  seated  in  the  cabinet 

**  Spain  a  Bepublic  !— what  next  ?"  The  news  fairly  took 
away  the  breath  of  everybody  in  Europe,  so  unexpected 
and  stunning  was  it  Anything  rather  than  that  from  old 
Spain  1  But  the  telegraphic  dispatches  were  emphatic — 
offidaL  Nevertheless,  people  at  once  nodded  their  heads, 
giving  a  sly  laugh  or  wink,  and  spoke  of  the  new-bom  as 
'*  premature^*'  They  knew  best  The  new  Bepublic  lasted 
oidy  the  same  length  of  time  that  Amadous  had  reigned  ; 
it  gave  place  to  the  present  sovereign.  King  Alfonso,  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1875.  But  the  career  of  the  short- 
lived zepublio  was  stormy,  for  it  was  precisely  upon  its 
outbreak  that  Don  Carlos  took  the  field  in  behalf  of  his 
claims  to  the  throne,  the  opportunity  having  been  consid- 
ered by  him  a  most  excellent  one  to  avail  himself  of. 

The  Oarlist  motto,  «•  Patria,  Dios  y  Bey"—  God,  Father- 
land and  Eling — ^was  unfurled,  and  every  peasant  of  the 
ncMrthem  provinoes  rushed  to  take  up  such  arms  as  were  at 
band,  and  the  Pretender,  Don  Carlos  himself  (Carlos  YIL, 
written  "  C  7."  on  the  flag  and  buttons  used),  entered  the 
Pyrenees  to  organize  his  army.  The  Basque  and  Navarre 
]>ea8ants  knew  little  of  him  ;  it  was  quite  enough  for  them 
that  be  was  "  El  Bey,"  and  that  his  name  was  Carlos ;  as, 
until  lately,  the  name  of  ''Napoleon  "  was  always  enough 
to  gladden  the  French  peasants.  They  venerated  him  in 
the  old  tradition,  and  many  of  them  firmly  believed  that 
he  was  the  son  of  the  same  Don  Carlos  (Charles  Y.)  under 
whom  their  fathers,  and  in  some  cases  even  themselves, 
bad  fought  in  the  early  days  of  Isabella. 

During  the  old  Seven  Years*  War  innumerable  calamities 
had  been  inflicted  by  the  Madrid  government  upon  the 
Basque  provinces,  and  hence  the  rising  of  the  mountain- 
eers was  based  on  a  traditional  feeling  of  hatred.  The 
Pretender,  being  at  first  pressed  for  cash  and  arms,  could 
mike  little  headway ;  but  by  degrees  ke  received  aid  from 
the  LiegitimiBt  party  in  France,  and  thus  was  enabled  to 
smuggle  over  arms  and  provisions  from  the  south  of 
France,  as  well  as  along  the  Biscay  coast  from  England. 
The  Oarlists,  however,  sufiered  many  hardships,  and 
throughout  had  to  confine  themselves  to  the  Pyrenees 
region,  and  act  on  the  defensive.  Mudrid  had  too  many 
xesonroes,  the  whole  bulk  of  the  Peninsula,  to  draw  upon, 
in  suppressing  them. 

Don  Carlos,  at  the  time  of  his  attempt,  was  twenty-six 
yesis  old.  He  was  then  a  powerful-looking  man,  about 
iix  feet  one.  and  when  in  his  uniform  and  with  his  Basque 
eip,  quits  filled  the  biU  of  a  picturesque  brigand  chief. 
He  entered  open  Slpsiiiah  soil— the  soil  of  his  kingdom,  as 


he  called  it — quite  pleased  to  play  the  part  of  a  king,  and 
thou-ed  everybody  in  the  olden  royal  fashion.  He  was 
ambitious  of  maintaining  the  old  etiquette,  and  so  his  aids 
and  chamberlains  were  wont  to  wait  on  him  as  though  he 
were  a  rural  Louis  XIY.,  in  any  little  hut  or  house  he 
made  his  headquarters  for  the  time  being.  Genuine  Span- 
ish grandees  took  a  pride,  therefore,  in  carrying  away 
slops  after  he  washed  himself,  and  in  seeing  to  the  proper 
polishing  of  his  top-boots  and  spurs.  Withal,  he  never' 
displayed  any  strength  of  mind  either  in  the  cabinet  or  in 
the  field  during  his  brief  mountain  reign  ;  he  was  merely 
a  figure-head,  a  high  liver,  and  the  direction  of  his  move- 
ment was  given  out  into  the  hands  of  (Generals  Elio,  Li- 
zarraga  and  Dorregaray.  The  Don  displayed  bravery  in 
battle,  and,  after  fighting,  it  was  his  delight  to  sat,  sleep, 
hear  music,  smoke  cigarettes  and  chat  with  the  nofade 
officers  on  his  stafl*,  always  brilliant  and  numerous.  As  a 
mere  matter  o*  personal  taste,  it  is  probable  he  was  glad 
to  get  rid  of  the  discomforts  of  his  mountain-kingdom, 
when  it  did  fall  into  the  power  of  King  Alfonso.  In  187B 
he  visited  Mexico,  'and  thence,  during  the  Philadelphia 
Centennial,  visited  the  United  States. 

His  army  was  always  poorly  orga^^Jzed  and  equipped, 
and  always  contended  against  overwhelming  odds.  The 
priests,  women,  children,  old  and  young  men  threughout 
the  Pyrenees,  were  devoted  to  him.  They  did  all  they 
could  to  favor  the  cause,  and  their  houses  were  always 
open  in  the  most  hospitable  manner  to  officers  and  sol- 
diers. The  fighting  was  exclusively  on  the  guerrilla 
system  ;  isolated  bands,  under  this  or  that  leader,  attacked 
the  enemy  wherever  there  was  the  slightest  showing  for 
success. 

Among  these  banda  was  that,  now  become  historical,  of 
the  notorious  cura,  Santa  Cruz.  He  was  brought  up  in 
the  Almshouse  of  the  picturesque  old  town  of  Tolosa.  An 
ardent  Carlist,  his  peculiar  manner  of  fighting  his  band  of 
a  thousand  men  won  him  a  name  even  outside  of  the 
Pyrenees.  He  looked  upon  the  band  as  his  own  indi- 
vidual army,  merely  helping  the  cause.  His  marches  were 
rapid,  his  attacks  fierce  and  successful,  with  little  or  no 
quarter  given  or  received.  He  was  dictator  over  bis  band 
and  over  every  hamlet  and  district  he  passed  through  ;  his 
discipline  for  both  was  of  the  most  summary  and  strict 
kind.  When  his  men  fought,  they  fought— for  they  knew 
what  to  expect  from  him  if  they  failed  to  exert  themselves 
to  the  utmost.  He,  of  course,  had  innumerable  squabbles 
with  the  superior  generals  of  Don  Carlos — but  he  never 
yielded  to  them.  He  asserted,  as  his  excuse,  that  he  had 
accomplished  more  for  the  cause  than  all  of  them  put 
together,  though  he  was  not  a  military  man,  and  only  a 
poor  curate. 

Soldiering,  by-the-way,  was  never  considered  incompati- 
ble with  theology  in  Spain ;  for,  not  to  speak  of  more 
olden  times,  Ignatius  Loyola  was  a  soldier  before  he  be- 
came a  recluse  aud  founder  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits.  In 
short,  Santa  Cruz  aimed  to  imitate,  and  he  did,  the  ex- 
ample set  during  the  liist  Carlist  **  Seven  Years'  War,**  by 
an  obscure  priest  of  Villaviado,  named  Q^ronimo  Merino, 
who  began  to  fight  at  the  head  of  a  small  band  and  soon 
became  quite  a  legendary  figure  in  the  Carlist  annals,  even 
as  Santa  Cruz  now  has  become. 

The  temperament  and  traditional  notions  of  the  Basque 
people  combined  to  give  Don  Carlos  an  enthusiastic  snp- 
ix)rt  as  soon  as  he  unfurled  his  fliig  and  entered  the 
Pyrenees.  Their  devotion  was  most  effectively  shown  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  wants  of  the  Carlist  cohimns 
were  attended  to.  When  the  Bepublicans  passed,  all  that 
still  existed  in  the  way  of  horses,  cuttle,  sheep  and  pigs 
were  high  up  in  the  mouutaiuii,  and  islq  xtsAi^xx^^  OK^viXi^  \^^ 
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neither  the  bands  nor  the 
orgaoizod  corps  of  the  Car- 
lists  eyer  sueceeded  fairlj  in 
getting  down  cmt  of  the 
nionotaiiia  to  occupy  the  fer- 
tilL^  plaiui  of  Bpam  they 
much  coveted  liad  fought 
80  bravely.  Tho  >?ho]e  mo' 
meut  was  doomed  to  fsiliir^J 
and  the  Boa  and  bis  generalfl 
^Dolly  agreed  to  the  terms  of 
capitulation  ofiTered  them  by 
the  generals  of  King  Alfonso 
in  the  Urst  few  weeks  after 
the  hitter's  coronation  at 
Hadrid.  Don  Corloa  was 
very  recently  expelled  from 
Fr&noe  by  M.  Gr^yy'a  Gtev- 
eminent  and  took  refuge  in 
England*  He  still  expreesee 
hopes  of  succeeding  at  some 
future  day  in  capturing  the^ 
throne  of  Bpoin. 


got  by  any  human  power  un- 
der several  hours*  time ;  while 
when  the  Cai^lists  came  along, 
everything  was  at  hand. 
When  the  Bepublicans  paned, 
the  men  were  all  away  from 
the  villages,  io eluding  the 
priest  aud  the  alcalde,  and 
the  Republican  ofticera  had 
to  put  up  with  such  news  and 
indloatioDs  about  the  enemy 
as  old  women  and  child  re  n 
«OQld  give ;  wbile  the  small- 
est Carlist  band  was  informed 
in  every  possible  way  by  the 
members  of  the  town  oounoil, 
who  were  the  tirst  to  welcome 
it,  and  evoi-y  man  of  the  vil- 
lage was  quite  ready  to  risk 
his  life  for  the  Qake  of  getting 
the  bond  out  of  danger*  But 
in  spite  of  all  such  devotion. 
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Johnson  and  the  Scotch. — 
Doctor     Johnson     preferreil 
Goldsmith   as  a  historian 
Ikibertson.    Such  a  judgment  I 
ran  be  explained  by  nothing  I 
but  Johnson's  dislike  to   tbe* 
Scotch.    Once,  when  Boswell 
had     mentioned     Robertson 
in  order   to    meet  Johnson's 
condemnation  of  Bcotch  liter* 
ature  in  genifral,  Johnson  had  I 
evaded  him  :  "  Bir,  I  love  Ko-^ 
bertson*  and  I  won't  talk  of  ^ 
his  book."    On  another  ocoa* 
sion  he  suid   that  he  would 
give  to  Robertson  the  advice 
offered  by  an  old  college  tntocj 
to  ft  pupil :  **  Rtad  over  yont 
compoaitiana,   and   wheneve 
yoQ    meet    with     a    paaaag^i 
which  you  think  i>artioularly 
^e,  strike  it  ouf 
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CHAPTER  Tin 
'1  awKiR  Ta  Ton  thit  this  is  stramoc  to  mb— my  h^nds  abs  : 


moif  zxxxmr 


'\isu  Nathaxiill  Fchkett  eutera  the  room — a  stout  man 
with  n  lijdrocephalaA  head,  and  a  rotind^  moou-llke  faoe» 
A  tliick^  atnbbly  crop  of  red  Imir,  and  a  rapid  ntteranoe, 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Ferrett  drops  quietly  into  a  seat,  places 
Ikis  hat  carefullj  ujwn  tbe  floor,  and  wikhdrawiog  a  note- 
[  book  from  his  pocket,  plunges  witliout  preamble  in  meiiia 
rm,  Aa  he  enters,  Mrs.  Gajthome,  with  the  remark, 
"I  feel  faint,'*  opens  the  window,  and  hnrriedlj  examineg 
the  thoroughfare.  A  glaoee  from  her  assures  Herbert  that 
kI  preoect*  at  odj  rate,  there  is  no  occasion  for  alarm. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Ferrett  reads  his  statement  like  a  boy  re- 
citing his  leeaon.  Ho  does  not  move  his  eyes  from  the 
aotebook.  He  is  apparently  uDOonsoions  of  the  presanoe 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Gay t home. 

"  Siaoe  Ibe  day  we  received  inatrncUons,"  pursues  this 

gcntlesDBiif  with  the  greatest  volubility,  '*  No«  — ,  Wash- 

I  ington  Hquare,  has  been  strictly  watched    First  day  some- 

^tliing  oeoorred ;  nothing  much  since*     On  the  first  day, 

Al  ana  p.  m.,  a  gentleman  answering  deacriptioti,  and 

name  I  ascertained  to  bo  Tomkins,  called  there. 

He  aAked   for   I^Ir*   Gaythorne.     *Gone/   the  girl  said. 

•  OoQe»'  he  repeated-^then  he  swore  a  trifle^indeed,  if  I 

may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  he  swore  a  good  deal.     As  he 

pirat  generally   misconducting    himself,    a  lady   left    the 

[boctae.      1  knew  her.     She  appears  every  night  at  Rice's 

She  is  'Leonie,   Empress  of  the  Air/     He  iol- 

9w^  her.     'Mias  Conrtlandt  ?'  he  asked— then  she  took 

t  Tig.     In  the  end,  however,  she  acknowledged  to 

r  I  >y  aaUed  oil  very  comfortably  together,*' 

Eloiae  looks  at  Herbert.     Herbert  looks  at  EloLae. 

**  I  didn't  follow.     My  orders  were  to  watoh  the  honae. 

Vak  Xm»  Now  1-& 


A  few  minutes  afterward  another  lady  knocked  at  the 
door *' 

Herbert  becomes  uncomfortable  ;  the  eyes  of  Eloise  are 
fixed  npon  him. 

"She,  also,  wanted  Mr.  Gaythorne." 

Herbert  starts  up.  He  becomes  suddenly  interested  in 
an  engraving  suspended  from  the  wall* 

**  'Gone,*  said  the  Htt'e  servant     *  How  is  that  T  asks 
the  lady,     *Gone,'  the  little  girl  replied,  *to  get  married. 
Then  the  lady,  without  a  word  of  warning,  measured  her 
length  upon  the  stone  steps.** 

Eloise  watehes  Herbert*s  movements  intently.  He 
abandons  the  pictures*  and  studies,  witii  extraordinary 
earnestness,  the  aspect  of  the  sky. 

■*  I  ran  to  her  assistance.  It  was  some  time  before  we 
brought  her  to.  When  we  did,  she  told  me  that  her  name 
was  Ana  Tomkins- '* 

Eloise  starts.  Her  husband  remains  deeply  immersed 
in  cloud -gazing, 

**And  that  she  lived  near  Central  Park.  I  got  her  a 
oaniage  and  sent  her  home.** 

"Welir 

The  **well*'  comes  rather  faintly  from  Mrs.  Gaythorne. 

"Pretty  nearly  all,  ma'am.  This  morning  Mr*  Tomkins 
called  for  Miss  OourtIandt*a  trunks.  He  drove  them  to  the 
Grand  Central  depot  They  were  addressed  to  Eagle- 
wood,  Raven  HoteL** 

••A  bird  of  ill-omen,**  muses  Eloise. 

**Eh?  Beg  pardon— thought  you  spoke;  that*8  aM, 
ma*am.  Thirty  dollars  paid  as  a  deposit  wiU  ^qtwl  ^a^x 
ohorgeo.     Any  tnil^vet  commwi^%Y' 
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•*  None  whaterer.    Cbod-moming." 

**  Good-morning,  ma'am,"  jerks  Mr.  Kaihaniel,  picking 
up  his  hat  and  returning  the  notebook. 

*' Ab»  that*s  a  strange  case  in  this  morning's  papers^ 
isn't  ii  sir  t"  he  obsenree,  standing  with  the  door  half 
open.  *<HaTen't  seen  it,  eh?  Well,  an. old  fellow  in 
Barkett's  Oonrt,  off  the  Bowerj,  a  bookseller  or  something 
of  that  sortfe  fonnd  dead  in  his  store,  head  battered  in,  and 
his  bpdns  strewn  all  over  the  place.  I  beUeye  there's 
great  excitement  in  New  York  over  it    Qood-moming." 

With  a  profound  bow,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Ferrett  leayes 
them  once  more  alone. 

The  hesTens  lose  their  interest,  and  yery  intently  Mr. 
Chijrthome  regards  his  wife. 

Her  frame  trembles  and  her  face  is  bloodless.  Still  she 
meets  his  eye  without  flinching.  She  rises  slowly  and 
approaches  him. 

He  draws  back  slightly  as  she  takes  his  arm. 

"Herbert,"  she  whispers,  hoarsely,  <*I  am  innocent  of 
this  thing.  As  there  is  a  God  above  me,  as  there  is  a  hell 
beneath,  I  am  innocent  It  is  a  fearful  complication; 
suspicion  must  rest  upon  me,  but  I  swear  that  this  is 
strange  to  me.    My  hands  are  free  from  blood." 

Herbert  looks  scared. 

"  We  must  leaye  here  as  quickly  as  possible,"  he  coldly 
replies. 

For  a  time  there  is  sflence.  She  moves  about  noise- 
lessly. He  eyes  her  askance.  They  avoid  each  other's 
gaze.    Herbert  tears  the  morning^s  paper  into  fragments. 

'*I  feel  such  an  irresistible  desire  to  read  it,  and  I  know 
that  I  had  better  not" 

<*  You  don't  think,  Herbert,  that  I  murdered  him  ?"  she 
asks. 

'*Ko,"  he  replies,  with  some  hesitation,  averting  his 
face.     "  No,  I  don't  think  that.'' 

After  an  interval,  during  which  Eloise  dressed  for  walk- 
ing, she  says  : 

"  What  did  Ann  Tomkins  know  of  you  ?" 

**She  was  very  good  to  me  once,  and  I  promised  to 
marry  her  ;  that  is  alL" 

That  was  all !    He  had  promised  to  marry  her  I 

He  wishes  now  very  much  that  he  had  married  her. 
Very  much  does  he  wish  that  the  woman  standing  by  his 
side  still  bore  the  name  of  D'Ancre. 

"I  see  now,"  remarks  Eloise,  "what  my  next  card  must 
be." 

Herbert  simply  says,  •*  Oh  1"  He's  not  thinking  of  eighty 
thousand  a  year,  but  of  a  dingy  store  in  Burkett's  Court, 
and  the  battered  form  of  an  old  man,  and  the  brains  scat- 
tered upon  the  floor. 

•*I  shall,"  resumes  Eloise,  "run  down  to  Euglewood, 
and  see  this  adventuress  calling  herself  Miss  Courtlandt" 

"  What  on  earth  can  my  old  uncle  Courtlandt  have  to 
do  with  it  r  thinks  Herbert 

He  knows  nothing  about  his  uncle's  wiU.  His  wife  had 
only  told  him  that  if  his  sisters  remained  single  for  two 
years  he  would  come  into  money. 

Again  he  simply  observes,  "  Oh  !" 

**  YoQ  will  go  to  Philadelphia  and  wait  for  me  T' 

"Yes." 

•  *  Be  very  cautious.     Good-by. " 

So  they  part  little  dreaming  how  long  it  will  be  ere 
they  agam  meet 

CHAPTER  IX. 

*'  d'albo  sweabs  that  sex  zs  dead." 

It  is  a  trite  ebservation  that  the  momentous  incidents 

of  our  lives  arise  from  our  least  considered  and  most 

iSiDsr  aotiona,    JStrange  that  so  often  the  grand  future  is 


ordered,  not  by  the  heroic,  but  by  the  futile,  efforts  of  the 
present 

As  accident  has  roused  the  slnmbering  fire  of  many  a 
genius,  and  given  to  the  world  some  of  its  greatest  men, 
so  accident  decides  fgr  the  morally  unstable,  between  the 
straight  and  the  crooked  paths. 

Chance  cannot  create,  but  chance  often  determinea 
whether  the  good  in  a  man  is  to  grow  at  the  expense  of 
the  bady  or  whether  the  bad  is  to  prosper  to  the  ntter  de- 
struction of  his  virtaa 

The  turning-point  in  Mr.  Tomkins  career  was  the  por- 
ohase  of  a  five-cent  play  at  the  store  of  Ezra  Isaaes,  in 
Barkett's  Court  This  led  to  speech  with  Eloise  d'Anor^ 
and  speech  wikh  Eloise  d'Ancre  brought  him  into  the  com- 
pany of  no  less  a  personage  than  Leonie,  Empress  of  the 
Air !  A  peep  into  the  future  was  not  permitted.  Had  it 
been  so,  he  would  have  seen  the  most  tremendous  conse* 
quences  springing  from  his  acquaintance  with  the  wi' 
disant  Miss  Courtlandt 

At  the  end  of  Chapter  Six  it  will  be  remembered  that  we 
left  Mr.  Tomkins  and  this  daring  trapeze  performer  in 
Washington  Square ;  the  former  elated  at  his  valuable 
and  unexpected  discovery,  the  latter  seeking  a  convenient 
pkce  to  slake  her  fevered  tongue. 

Apart  from  the  golden  visions  of  the  future— visions  of 
wealth  for  himself,  and  a  humiliating  retaliation  upon 
Eloise —the  fact  that  he  is  walking  with  so  renowned  a 
character  as  the  Empress  of  the  Air  occasions  him  pro- 
digious satisfaction.  Tbe  cloud  vanishes  from  his  brow, 
the  hat  is  given  an  extra  inclination,  a  cigar  is  gayly 
lighted,  and  there  is  such  a  devil-me-care  air  about  hira» 
that  more  accomplished  men  of  the  world  regard  him,  as 
he  fondly  believes,  with  a  pronounced  gaze  of  envy. 

It  is  true  that  she  is  not  the  most  desirable  companion— 
this  boisterous,  irrepressible,  vehement  Leonie.  She  is 
coarse  and  defiant  in  manner,  and  she  has  sudden  out- 
bursts of  fury  truly  alarming.  Still  there  is  a  grandeur 
about  her  insolence,  and  a  magnificence  in  her  effirontery, 
which  at  once  charms  and  awes  him.  He  trembles  some-^ 
times,  but  vanity  and  greed  will  brave  and  Buffer  much. 

They  proceed  some  little  in  silence. 

The  woman  is  eagerly  scanning  the  past  No  trace  or 
hint  can  she  find  of  Courtlandt ;  nothing  likely  to  guida 
her  to  an  explanation  of  the  object  which  first  led  her  to 
adopt  this  appellation. 

Before  D'Albo,  the  gypsy,  memory  failed.  Before 
D'Albo,  the  gypsy,  was  there  anything  to  remember? 
Was  she  bom  with  him  ?  She  can  recall  a  life  of  travel,  a 
life  of  misery,  a  life  of  excitement  Bleak  Bussian  roads, 
the  dust  of  Madrid  and  the  luxury  of  Paris.  She  has 
traversed  Europe.  Years  ago,  with  the  cutting  whip  of 
D'Albo,  the  gypsy,  urgiug  her  forward  ;  more  recently  led 
by  her  own  sweet  wilL  Scorning  the  public  who  sup- 
ported her ;  terrifying  the  managers  who  engaged  her — 
imperious  and  savage.  A  phenomenon  of  phenomena — a 
lady  acrobat  without  a  master  !  Without  even  a  slave — 
alone  I 

She  remembers  much,  for  she  has  gone  through  much  ; 
much  that  were  as  well  forgotten,  little  that  is  worth  treas- 
uring. She  can  give  a  thousand  reasons  for  choosing  al- 
most any  other  name ;  not  one  for  calling  herself  Court- 
landt 

*'  No  matter,"  she  mutters  to  herself^  with  a  short  bitter 
laugh ;  "  it  will  be  as  easy  to  prove  me  a  Courtlandt  as 
anything  else.  AUomT  she  says  to  Tomkins,  pushing 
open  the  door  of  a  rather  frowsy  restaurant  in  a  street 
contagious  to  Broadway,  *'  we  will  drink  here." 

They  enter  a  dull,  smoky  room.  Its  appearance  is  any- 
thing but  satisfying. 
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''Waiter,**  Leonie  oalla,  aharplj,  "ohampagne  and 
brandy.** 

She  eyee  the  people  in  the  place  wiih  a  lofiy  diflgost 

"  Stop  r  she  orieiy  snddenlj,  as  the  man  is  ontting  the 
irixe  of  a  bottle  of  Moot,  '*  this  bole  stifles  me— and  they 
feed  like  beasts.  Pah  I  it  is  not  fit  for  cats.  Wewillgo— 
oomsi' 

She  rises  majestically  and  sweeps  grandly  ont  Dick 
f oUowSh  The  waiter  stares  aghast  at  the  retreating  figures, 
exclaiming  in  awe-stricken  tones,  "  What  a  tigress  1" 

So  they  walk  to  Broadway,  and  finally  enter  a  first-class 
oskablishmant. 

"Ah,"  says  Dick,  complacently  seating  himself  and 
looking  ronnd,  "this  is  an  improTement,  if  yon  like. 
Sort  of  place  for  hea^y  swells  and  the  genuine  article." 

Fata  plays  fantastic  tricks  with  ns.  Had  Mr.  Tomkins 
slaid  in  Washington  Square  two  minutes  later,  he  would 
baye  seen  his  sister,  Aon,  placed  in  a  carriage  by  Mr.  Na- 
thaniel Ferrett,  and  much  future  trouble  would  thereby 
baT6  been  saved.    As  it  was,  he  just  missed  her. 

Wb  thoughts  revert  for  a  moment  to  her ;  he  wonders 
what  she  can  want  in  Washington  Square,  and  he  deter- 
mines to  surprise  her  to-night  by  his  knowledge  of  her 
movement& 

"Heavy  Swells  ?"  echoes  Leonie ;  "ah  I  ah  I  you  are 
rights  my  hero.  You  wicked  man,"  she  cries,  as  the 
waiter  approaches,  "  I  have  been  here  an  hour,  and  you 
have  not  offered  to  serve  me.  Some  broiled  oysters,  quick, 
and  a  bottle  of  Benouf,  quick — quick — quick." 

"  I  should  like  a  little  veal,"  says  Tomkins,  in  a  timid 

"  Bring  him,"  roars  Leonie,  furiously,  "  a  salmon  cutlet ; 
the  fool  doesQ*t  know  what  to  eat" 

Yery  much  abashed,  Mr.  Tomkins  waits  for  the  ordered 
delicacy.  He  watches  his  companion  narrowly.  She  pours 
bar  champagne  into  a  large  glass.  He  does  the  same.  At 
one  gulp  she  drains  it  With  as  little  hesitation  he  emp- 
titfbis. 

"That  is  the  way,"  she  says,  approvingly  ;  "  that  is  the 
way.  Never  sip  champagne.  Half  a  pint— heavens,  what 
life  it  gives  you  I  I  drink  champagne  in  the  morning  ;  at 
night  brandy.  I  sometimes  mix  them  ;  that  also  is  good. 
Oh,  yes,  when  you  are  sad.  Now,  mon  brave,  tell  me  of 
the  old  gentleman  with  all  the  money — my  father  ;  vion 
Dieul  yes,  my  father." 

Dick  can  tell  her  nothing  more  than  the  reader  already 
knows. 

"  He  longs,  then,"  she  asks,  in  a  theatrical  air,  not  with- 
out the  suspicion  of  a  sneer,  "to  find  his  long-lost  child  ; 
he  yearns  to  make  atonement  for  his  cruelty  to— to — to 
my  mother !  My  mother  I"  she  repeats,  in  a  grave, 
thoughtful  tone,  becoming  serious—"  my  mother  !" 

"It's  the  dream  of  his  life,"  replies  Tomkins.  "It 
would  make  a  difTerent  man  of  him." 

<<Ah,"  returns  Leonie,  with  considerable  satisfaction, 

"  then  there  is  not  much  difficulty.     The  old "  she  was 

going  to  say  "fool,"  but  corrected  herself,  and  substituted 
"man."  —  "the  old  man  knows  that  Marian  Brentford 
died  in  the  tent  of  D'Albo,  the  gypsy.  Before  dying  she 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter.  I  was  bom  in  the  tent  of  D*Albo, 
the  gypsy.  They  call  me  Gourtlandt  It  is  as  clear  as  this 
glass." 

"I^Albo  swears  that  you  are  dead." 

"Let  the  villain  swear.  Am  I  not  alive  to  contradict 
bimr 

"I  mean,''  Dick  explains,  "  that  he  swears  the  daughter 
fif  Balph  OanrUandt  is  dead." 

"  Y«a  lool,"  she  oriei,  savagely,  "  am  I  not  his  daugh- 
ter t    Tan  mem  precisely  what  you  said.    You  mean," 


she  adds,  in  a  lower  tone^  "  that  toe  are  to  have  thia  eighty 
thousand  a  year." 

She  lays  strong  emphasis  upon  the  prononn. 
Dick  remains  silent 

"Do  you  think,"  Leonie  continues,  impatiently ;  "are 
yon  such  a  blind  idiot  as  to  imagine  that  an  imbedle  man« 
craving  for  a  daughter,  will  not  receive  her  when  aha 
comes  without  much  questioning  T* 

"  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  impose " 

"  Ah  I" 

The  exclamation  is  so  threatening  that  Dick  stops  short 

"It  is  just  this,"  he  blurts,  desperately,  making  a  strong 
effort  to  appear  calm  ;  "  it  isn't  reason  that  he  will  receive 
any  one  whom  D*Albo  will  not  acknowledga  D*Albo  has 
seen  the  girl ;  D'Albo  knew  the  girL  The  old  man  has 
never  seen  the  child  at  alL  D'Albo  swears  that  she  is 
dead.  If  you  step  forward  and  declare  that  you  are  the 
daughter  of  Marian  Brentford,  you  don't  stand  a  cent's 
worth  of  chance  unless  D'Albo  supports  you." 

"  Oh,  you  sharp,  quiok-sighted,  eagle-eyed  donkey,"  ahe 
sneers  ;  "  doesn't  D'Albo  hate  Balph  Gourtlandt  as  only 
D'Albo  can  hate  ?  To  gratify  his  malice,  will  he  not  keep 
father  and  daughter  apart  ?  Do  you  not  see  my  drift  f 
We  have  been  puppets  in  the  hands  of  a  revengeful  gypsy. 
The  more  D'Albo  declares  against  me  the  stronger  will  be 
my  father's  belief  in  my  identity.  In  spite  of  D'Albo,  he 
will  take  me  to  his  heart— I  will  be  his  heiress." 

"I  don't  say,"  retorts  Dick,  doggedly,  "but  what  yon 
might  get  over  the  old  man ;  but  there  will  be  other 
people  more  than  anxious  to  establish  the  falseness  of 
your  claim." 

"  Others  ?    Bah  I  I  will  strangle  them.    What  others  ?^ 

"  There  is  a  nephew  and  two  nieces  who  would  endeavor 
to  oust  you.  And  then,  D'Albo,  I  only  saw  this  gentle- 
man once.  That  was  quite  enough  for  me.  He  won't  re- 
main indifferent ;  I  guess  not  He  will  be  either  for  or 
against  you !  Bemember,  you  will  be  surrounded  by 
enemies,  and,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Bichard,  you'U  fail 
unless  the  gypsy  is  with  you." 

For  a  considerable  time  Leonie  remains  silent  At 
length  she  aaks,  in  a  softer  tone  than  she  had  hitherto  em* 
ployed  : 

"  If  D'Albo  decUres  for  me  ?" 

"Then  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty.  Gourtlandt 
will  acknowledge  you  as  his  daughter.  The  other  side 
will  not  care  to  fight.  In  fact,  if  the  old  man  is  with  yon« 
they  can't" 

"And  you  will  stick  to  me  ?  Will  you  work  with  heart 
and  soul  to  prove  my  identity  ?" 

"  There's  my  business " 

"  Great  heavens  I  he  talks  of  Jtis  business  when  I  htcft^ 
eighty  thousand  a  year  at  stake.  And  what  is  this  pre- 
cious business  of  yours  worth  ?"  she  asks. 

Mr.  Tomkins  receives  from  the  respectable  firm  who 
employs  him  the  weokly  stipend  of  fifteen  dollars.  When 
speaking  upon  this  subject  to  Eloise  d'Ancre,  a  nervous 
dread  lest  bis  importance  should  be  underrated  prompted 
him  to  magnify  this  sum  to  twenty  dollars. 

He  now  feels  it  necessary  to  again  call  into  use  his 
imaginative  faculties  ^purely  in  deference  to  the  imperious 
creature  before  him.  The  hebdomadal  wage  was,  without 
hesitation,  declared  to  be  twenty-five  dollars. 

" I  owe  it  to  her,"  he  sighs.  "She  would  feel  hurt  if 
she  thought  she  was  talking  to  a  man  earning  less." 

"Write  out  your  own  agreement"  cries  Leonie,  im- 
pulsively. "  I  engage  you  as  my  agent  at  thirty-five  dol- 
lars a  week.  And  I  promise  if  I  succeed  to  old  Oourt- 
landt's  money  to  allow  you  two  thousand  a  year.  Waiter, 
pen  and  ink.     Put  it  all  down  ;  I  will  sign." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

'woman's  love  and  man's  baskness." 

EONIE,  *'  Empress  of  the  Air,*'  has 
the  vagnest  idea  of  the  yalae  of 
xnonej. 

Up  to  a  ripe  age  she  had  known 
it  not  D'Albo  had  in  some  fashion 
provided  for  her  want&    When  she 
broke  the  rod  of  her  taskmaster, 
and,  free  as  the  air  over  which  she 
claimed    sovereignty,   commenced 
life  for  herself,  fortnne  poured  gold 
into    her    lap.     Engagement   suc- 
ceeded   engagement     No    matter 
how  extravagant  her  terms,  man- 
agers cheerfully  paid  the  enormous 
salary  she  demanded,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  they  did  not  lose  by 
the  transaction. 
The  auriferous  stream,  however,  scarcely  keeps  pace 
with  her  prodigality.     She  is  heavily  in  debt,  but  want  of 
money  has  never  yet  inconvenienced  her.  •   Credit  she  has 
to  almost  any  nmountr-that  is,  anywhere  in  reason. 

The  prospect  of  eighty  thousand  a  year  pleases  Leonie. 
Money  is  convenient,  and,  besides,  it  will  render  her  com- 
pletely independent  of  "those  pigs,  the  managers."  She 
will  not  abandon  her  profession— not  while  she  has  youth 
and  health.  Women  who  excel  in  feats  of  strength  and 
agility  follow  their  calling  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 
She  sneers  at  applause,  but  the  excitement  of  the  arena  is 
her  life.  She  loves  the  death-like  silenca  which  accompa- 
nies her  most  dangerous  tricks ;  she  loves  to  look  upon  the 
sea  of  nervous  faces ;  and,  above  all,  she  loves  the  burst  of 
cheers  which  greets  her  success.  She  loves  to  terrify  the 
fools,  ahe  says  ;  and  she  loves  to  win  their  admiration. 

Away  from  the  circus  Leonie  is  not  capable  of  pro- 
longed efforts.  She  is  an  impulsive  woman,  and  at  the 
moment  determines  that  Courtland*s  money  shall  be  hers. 
A  litle  delay  or  a  littlo  opposition  and  she  would  aban- 
don the  struggle.  Those  who  opposed  her  would  get  a 
good  half  an  hour^s  abuse,  and  in  less  than  a  month  the 
whole  matter  would  have  ceased  to  trouble  her. 

An  agent  just  then  will  be  very  useful  to  Leonie.  If  the 
agent  can  get  eighty  thousand  annually  for  her,  what  is 
two  thousand  a  year  to  pay  for  it  ?  So  in  her  reckless 
way  she  makes  Dick  this  offer.  ^Vs  he  doe»  not  know  her 
character,  he  accepts  her  terms  with  considerable  satisfac- 
tion. He  hastily  draws  up  a  rough  agreement,  to  which 
she,  without  hesitation,  affixes  her  signature. 

"The  first  thing  to  be  done,"  says  Dick,  as  he  carefully 
puts  the  agreement  in  his  pocket,  "  is  to  see  D*Albo,  and 
to  coax  him  to  tell  the  truth.  *' 

The  truth  will  not  trouble  Leonie  much.     She  is  quite 

indifferent  whether  she  obtains  the  money  honestly  or  not 

"I  will  see  him  myself,"  she  returns,  **at  once.     You 

must  meet  me  to-night  at  Rice*s  Circus.     We  will  oonclude 

our  plana     Drink. " 

"Directly  you  get  his  acknowledgment  that  you  are  the 
child  of  Marian  Brentford,"  he  replies,  "we  had  better 
proceed  to  Englewood,  and  see  your  father.     Ho  knows 

me.    Any  other  proofs " 

"Proofs  ?  What  other  proofs  can  there  be  ?  You  talk 
like  a  madman.  You  don't  know  what  tent-life  meaus. 
We  come  into  the  world,  and  there  is  nothing  to  mark  our 
entrance  ;  we  leave  it,  and  who  misses  us  ?  Why,  D'Albo 
might  have  murdered  me  when  I  was  a  child,  and  the 
world  would  be  none  the  wiser.  Ah,  Kiohard,  gypsies 
don't  trouble  the  sexton  much— thej  are  their  own  grave- 


Leonie  talks  softly,  and  for  the  first  time  there  is  a  trace 
of  melancholy  in  her  voioe. 

Dick  shudders. 

"Your  sudden  disappearance  woold  have  attracted 
notice,"  he  suggests. 

"  Yon  are  wrong.  We  appear  and  we  disappear,  and  who 
notices  our  coming  and  our  going  ?  I  should  not  have  been 
his  first  victim.  I  saw  him  once— by  heaven,  it  was  an 
awful  night  l-»she  was  a  year  older  than  myself— but,  bah  ! 
Eloise  was  a  beast,  and  deserved  it" 

"  Eloise  ?"  echoes  Dick. 

"  What  do  you  know  of  Eloise  ?*'  she  bellows,  in  her  old 
tone.  ** Allans  !  We  have  talked  too  long.  Get  me  a  car- 
riage.    I  will  pay  these  wretches." 

She  throws  a  ten-dollar  bill  at  the  waiter,  and  insolently 
tells  him  to  keep  the  change— so  insolently  that  he  barely 
thanks  her.    She  jumps  into  the  carriage. 

"  Remember,"  she  cries  to  Dick,  "  to-night  Man  Dieu, 
how  strange  I  feel  1" 

For  some  few  minutes  Mr.  Tomkins  remains  standing 
upon  the  sidewalk,  plunged  in  thought  He  cogitates 
upon  the  strange  way  in  which  this  woman  had  mentioned 
the  name  of  Eloise. 

"  Must  be  a  ooinddenoe,'*  he  mutters ;  ''there's  more 
than  one  Eloise  in  the  world.  It*s  a  rather  uncommon 
name— but  there,  the  Eloise  she  knew,  so  far  as  I  ooald 
make  out,  was  murdered,  so  that  settles  it** 

Still  he  cannot  dismiss  the  matter  from  his  mind. 

" Gracious  r  he  oontinnes,  "what  a  funny  thing  it 
would  be  if  this  precious  couple  knew  each  other  I" 

He  crosses  Broadway,  and  strikes  for  the  Bowery. 
Again  he  passes  the  store  of  Ezra  Isaacs,  as  he  has  a  call 
to  make  some  few  streets  beyond  Bnrkett's  Court 

The  shutters  of  the  old  book-store  are  still  closed,  and 
he  notices  it  is  past  four  o'clock. 

"Bless  me,"  he  exclaims,  in  surprise,  "how  quickly 
the  time  has  passed !  Just  have  comfortable  time  to  get 
home,  have  supper,  and  then  start  for  Bice's.  I  said  I 
would  take  Ann  out  to-night ;  she  shall  go,  toa  Won't 
she  be  surprised  to  see  Leonie  so  affable  with  me !  I 
sha'n't  tell  her  anything  about  it  till  we  get  thera  Thirty- 
five  dollars  a  week  ;  why.  I  shall  be  regularly  amongst  the 
heavy  swells  now,  and  the  genuine  article." 

When  he  reaches  his  little  home,  he  is  disappointed  at 
not  seeing  his  sister's  expectant  face  at  the  window.  He 
opens  the  tiny  door,  and  what  is  very  unusual,  she  does 
not  come  to  greet  him. 

"I  hope  she's  returned,"  he  declares.  *'l  da  hope  that 
she  has  returned." 

She  is  not  in  the  house,  and  there  is  a  dreary,  deserted 
appearance  about  the  place,  which  chills  Mr.  Tomkina's 
heart  It  is  getting  dusk  now,  and,  with  a  strange  feeling 
of  dread,  which  he  can  neither  account  for  nor  overcome, 
he  lights  his  lamp. 

Upon  the  mantelpiece  there  is  a  letter.  It  is  addressed 
to  him,  and  it  is  in  Anne's  handwriting. 

He  holds  it  in  his  hand  for  a  long  time  ;  he  cannot  find 
courage  to  open  it  He  feels  that  evil  tidings  await  him. 
He  is  very  pala  His  heart  almost  ceases  to  beat  At 
length  his  trembling  fingers  break  the  seal ;  he  reads  his 
sister's  letter. 

For  a  moment  Dick  is  unconscious,  and  then,  with  a 
wail  of  anguish,  he  falls  upon  his  knees  and  sobs  bitterly. 

It  is  not  much,  either,  this  letter.  It  is  only  the  old, 
old  story — ^woman's  love  and  man's  baseness. 

"  It  would  drive  me  mad,"  she  writes,  '*  to  remain  at  home  now. 
Forget  me,  darling  Richard;  you  will  never  see  my  f^Mse  again. 
Oh,  my  best  of  brothers,  Ood  knows  what  agony  I  snflor  for  my 
sinr 
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Wiib  all  lii0  petty  T&niijr,  with  all  his  meaaneBS,  with 

ilU  Im  wftni  ol  foctitade,  Diok  loTes  hia  Bister.     He  wriogs 

Lis  hands  and  cries  aloud.     Ha  aoba  as  though  his  heart 

will  buret 

*'0h  I  Ann,  Ann/*  he  moana*  "  why  did  yon  leare  me? 

I  would  have  forgiven  you.     Oh,  my  darling  Ann,  this  la 

more  than  I  can  bear." 

He  IB  oouTuIaed  wi&  grief.     Every  objeot  that  meets 

his  ejem  eerv^  to  rdmind  him  of  his  idolized  sister, 

•'  Why  did  she  go— why  did  she  go  f '  ho  cries,  in  heart- 
I  randing  accents.     '*I  would  have  given  my  life  to  have 

inade  her  happy.  What 

is  it  all  to  me,  now  that 

I  have   lost  you,   my 

darling,  darling  Ann  ?" 
*«lt  is  very  shockiDg 

to  wiinees  Diok*B  ter^ 

rible  misery.    It  seems 

as    though    each    sob 

would  ehohe  him.    Ho 

suffiBtrs  intensely. 
At  leugth  he  grows 

a  little  calmer. 

**  I  wonder/*  he  mut- 
ters, '*who  the  seonn- 

drel  15  ?  I  never  dreamt 

of  Bueh  a  thing.     How 

wrelehed     this    pluce 

looke  nowt    Here  are 

ill  my  little  presents 

to     her  *'  —  again     he 

horsta  into  tears. 
From    the    appesx- 

aaoe  of  Ann's  room  it 

ii  easy  lo  see  that  she 

hid  Idi  in  the  greatest 

^sate;      Everything  is 

IQ  ooD  fusion.  A  bnndle 

of  Iflilen  rests  upon  a 

box— evidently  forgo t- 

lea.    Almost  meehant- 

oiDj  IMdi  takes  it  up 

ud      examinea      the 

wntiAg.     Tbe  top  let- 
ter is  &o   folded   that 

it  ahows  the  signature. 

As  his  eye  falls  upon 

It  he  starts  Then  he 
i  opens  the  bundle,  and 
t  hastiij  reads  the  one 
I  whioh  had  first  attract* 
I  td  his  notice. 

The  expreesion  of 
rhis  faoe  entirelj  alters, 
f  Grief  ia  swamped  by 

an  even  stronger  feel- 

tt^of  rage. 
"So/*  cries  Bick^  throogh  his  dosed  teeth,  '« Herbert 

Gay  thorn  e  is  the  man  who  has  robbed  me  of  my  sister* 

Herbert  Gajthome  shaH  pay  the  penalty  T 
He  gays  nothing  more.     Bat  the  look  of  rigid  determi- 

ciatioo  which  accompanies  the  declaration  is  more  eloquent 

than  words. 
Quietly  and  without  more  tears,  Biok  examines  every 
l|kortioa  ol  the  hoase*  He  carefully  closes  each  window 
[sad  door;  he  empties  a  lictla  cashbox which  he  keeps  iu 
{lis  wridag-desk ;  he  puts  on  his  overcoat,  and  he  leaves 
[ihshoQsa 

flnrt  he  Sslli  upon  an  aunt  who  is   living   in  the 


neighborhood.  She  is  out  He,  however,  leaves  the  keys 
of  the  house  with  her,  aod  a  short  note,  to  the  effect  that 
he  desires  her  to  take  care  of  his  home  until  he  returns, 
and  he  says,  "  I  do  not  know  when  that  will  be/'  Diok*s 
next  visit  is  to  the  reaidenoe  of  the  prinoipal  of  the  firm  of 
lawyers. 

Mr.  Ketoham  is  very  mnch  astonished  at  tbe  visit*  and 
still  more  astonished  when  Tomkins  informs  him  that  the 
firm  will  see  him  no  more. 

••Very  strange,*'  mutters  Mr.  Ketoham— "very  strange. 
I  should  like  to  know  what  Dick's  been  up  to— not  em* 

be^zHng  the  firm,  I 
hope  r 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

"  US    IA    DIAD^I    Alt    a 
WIDOW." 

THsbosinesB  of  the 
Kew  York  and  Havana 
Bank  was  transacted 
ohiefl;y  by  correspond- 
ence, and  bankers* 
clerks  were  its  princi- 
pal visitors;  but  the 
genesral  public  knew  it 
not^ 

Its  offices  were  moat 
unpretentions,  imd  its 
w  orking-stsfi' consisted 
of  a  manager,  cashier 
and  junior  clerk,  to- 
gether with  a 
choly-looking 
ger.  The  manager, 
Edward  Delmar,  is 
tall,  brotd*shouldtoed, 
with  curly,  anbum  hair 
and  a  mddy,  handsome 
fJBoe.  His  complexion 
is  marveloualy  clear; 
the  blue  eyes  pre  full 
and  sympathetic ;  Jiere 
is  a  alight  hardness 
about  the  well-shaped 
mouth,  but  the  entire 
expression  is  genial, 
honeat  and  kindly. 

Conscientious  and 
good-natured  as  Ed* 
ward  Delmar  is,  he  is 
far  from  being  a  favor* 
ite  at  tbe  baak,  and 
the  reason  is  essy  to 
ttudeiatand. 

Left  Bu  orphan  when 
a  child,  a  bachelor 
uncle  of  fair  means 
adopted  him.  It  was  orignally  intended  that  he  should 
enter  one  of  the  learned  professions,  but  he  developed  no 
love  for  medicine,  he  hated  law,  and  hiii  ideas  were  far 
too  unsettled  to  jasUfy  him  entering  the  Church. 

It  happened  that  his  generous  relative  had  considerable 
interest  in  tho  New  York  and  Havana  Bank  ;  and  when  the 
manager  of  that  steady -goiog  concern,  haviog  uneipect* 
edly  succeeded  to  a  handsome  income,  seot  in  his  reeigiia* 
tton,  the  directors  elected  Edward  as  a  suitable  gentlemsji 
to  fill  tbe  vacant  post 

For  six  months  he  worked  wit!^  his  predeoessori  and  was 
initiated  thoroughly  into  the  mysteries  of  his  offices 
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Now,  this  appointment  of  »  otranger— a  stranger,  more- 
GTer»  nnaooufltomed  to  business  life— was  yerj  galling  to 
the  cashier,  who  jearned  for  adranoement,  and  who  had 
for  years  regarded  the  position  as  his  own.  It  enraged 
the  junior  olerk,  for  the  deration  of  the  one  meant  the 
pvogiesB  of  the  other ;  even  the  melanoholj  measenger 
looked  dubious. 

To  make  matters  worse,  Edward  Delmar  had  a  yery  rigid 
sense  of  duty.  It  was,  he .  knew,  a  great  thing  to  jump 
from  college  into  so  responsible  an  appointment^  and  he 
dftiersAined  to  deserre  the  confldenoe  of  his  directors.  He 
worked  thoroughly  himself,  and  he  insisted  upon  the  three 
employ^  under  him  keeping  strictly  to  their  duties.  He 
called  attention  to  the  slightest  neglect,  and  unpunotuality 
he  sererely  reproved.  Had  the  business  been  his  own,  he 
would  possibly  have  been  less  stringent.  Working  for 
others,  he  conoeived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  keep  an  eyen 
absordly  ri«rorous  watch  oyer  the  interests  of  his  employ-. 
en. 

The  Junior  olerk»  Tom  Van  Buren,  had  been  an  old 
friAnd  of  Edward  Delmar's,  and  it  was  through  his  inter- 
est thst  he  had  obtained  his  situation.  This  fact,  how- 
erer,  did  not  improre  matters. 

Tom  was  a  raoketty  young  fellow,  who  specially  ob- 
jected to  early  rising.  When  the  new  manager  was  ap- 
pointed he  presumed  upon  their  old  friendship,  but  he 
found,  much  to  his  disgust,  that  during  business  hours 
Edward  Delmar  recognized  no  such  claim.  When  he  left 
the  office  he  was  as  he  had  oyer  been,  but  a  coolness  arose 
between  them,  and  upon  one  side,  at  any  rate,  a  feeling  of 
aotnal  dislike  replaced  the  old  one  of  affection. 

Edward  Delmar  is  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  should 
misfortune  or  disgrace  overtake  him,  the  satisfaction  of  the 
three  employ^  will  be  great,  indeed. 

"You  are  very  late  this  morning.  Van  Buren,"  says 
Delmar,  with  a  certain  amount  of  severity  in  his  tone,  as 
this  yomg  gentleman  jauntily  enters ;  "  very  late,  in- 
deed.'* 

**  I  see  it  is  a  WUe  beyond  the  time,"  Van  Buren  replies, 
with  an  ill-suppressed  yawn;  *'the  truth  is,  I  overslept 
my^f— entirely  unavoidable-HBhan't  occur  again.  Nature 
evidently  intended  that  gentlemen  for  the  slave-trade,"  he 
adds  to  Simeon,  the  cashier,  when  they  were  alone  ;  <*  with 
a  stout  whip  in  his  hand,  and  the  bare  backs  of  a  lot  of 
helpless  black  devils,  I  guess  he'd  be  at  home.  I  wouldn't 
have  that  man's  disposition  for  the  wealth  of  New  York.  I 
can't  understand  it — he  has  changed  so  thoroughly.  I 
really  liked  the  fellow  onoe.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
one  thing,  though — ^I  won't  stand  it  any  longer  ;  I  will 
leave." 

"  Don't  do  anything  of  the  kind,  Tom,"  Mr.  Abel  Stim- 
son  deoisively  advised.  "  Wait,  my  boy,  wait  Patience 
is  sure  to  be  rewarded,  Tom,  sure." 

The  cashier  speaks  slowly,  and  lays  great  emphasis  on 
the  adverb.  He  lowers  bis  voice  and  continues,  cautiously: 
"  Vm  not  going  to  stand  it  much  longer,  but  I  don't 
mean  leaving,  Tom.  That's  not  my  remedy.  If  other 
people  don't  know  their  position  and  their  business,  other 
people  must  leave,  Tom.  I  have  been  here  over  fifteen 
years,  Tom,  and  I'm  not  going  to  abandon  the  bank  to  the 
mercy  of  the  alien  and  the  interloper.  The  alien  and  the 
interloper,",  pursues  Mr.  Stimson,  dwelling  upon  his 
chosen  epithets  with  considerable  satisfaction,  ''has 
trampled  upon  the  traditions  of  the  New  York  and  Ha- 
vana Bank.  Since  its  foundation,  the  junior  clerk  has  in 
due  course  become  cashier,  and  the  cashier  blossomed  into 
manager.  The  springs  are  stopped,  and  the  machinery 
is  disordered.  The  alien  and  the  interloper  has  stepped  in 
Mad  severed  onr  connection  with  the  past    There  is  but 


one  .thing  to  be  done  ;  the  alien  and  the  interloper  must 
be  removed.  I  say,"  continaes  the  wrathful  cashier,  with 
increased  vehemence,  **  that  he  must  go— go  1" 

''  I  guess  you've  st*uck  the  right  nail  there,'*  says  Van 
Buren;  *'gohe  must" 
*<  Oan  I  see  Mr.  Edward  Delmar,  please  ?** 
The  two  gentlemen  turn,  in  some  confusioDf  toward 
the  quiet,  sweet  voice.     A  lady  is  standing  at  the  coanter. 
She  had  entered  noiselessly,  and  so  engrossed  were  they 
with  the  discussion  of  their  wrongs  that  they  did  not  be* 
fore  notice  her. 

Mr.  Stimson  becomes  immediately  absorbed  in  a  gigan- 
tic  ledger,  while  Tom  announces  Mrs.  Oaradoa. 

Eloise  looks  wonderfully  well  She  still  wears  the  Mack 
silk,  with  the  neat  collar  and  tiny  cuffli ;  but  the  4resfl  is 
partially  covered  Yxj  a  tight-fitting  jacket  of  the  same 
color. 

A  coquettish  bonnet,  fastened  beneath  the  chin  by  broad 
white  satin  strings,  and  with  the  rich  lace  of  the  under- 
neath cap  falling  tenderly  upon  the  hair,  gives  her  face 
such  jouth,  sudh  brightness,  and  such  fascination,  that 
Tom  Van  Buren  faUs  head  over  ears  in  love  with  her  at 
first  sight 

When  he  informs  her  that  Mr.  Edward  Delmar  will  be 
glad  to  see  her,  he  is  conscious  that  he  stares  very  rudely 
at  her.  He  is  also  conscious  that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  him  to  remove  his  eyes,  and— joy  of  joys !— he  recog- 
nizes that  she  smiles  i^easantiy  upon  him,  and  does  not 
seem  the  least  bit  confuted  by  his  ardent  glances. 

Either  the  walk  or  the  rouge-pot  has  done  muck  for 
Eloise's  cheeks ;  they  are  beautifully  tinted.  The  eyes 
are  soft,  pellucid,  languishing. 

"  She  is  a  fine  woman,  if  you  like,"  remarks  Tom,  with 
genuine  admiration.  *'  I  neier  saw  such  a  lovely  creature 
in  my  life.    I  wonder  who  she  is  ?" 

"  You  needn't  break  your  heart,"  Mr.  Stimson  veninres, 
pleasantly ;  **  didn't  you  hear  her  say  her  name  was  H^m. 
Oarados?" 

**  That,  I  guess,  doesn't  matter,"  gayly  retorts  the  in* 
corrigible  Tom.  '*  Besides,  as  far  as  that  goea^  she  may 
be  a  widow." 

*'  What  does  she  want  to  see  him  about — ^business  ?" 
'<  Oh,  yes  ;  she's  a  stranger  to  him,  thank  goodness  1" 
**  That's  fortunate^  for  she  must  have  heard  what  I  was 
saying." 

Tom  Van  Buren  is  not  thinking  of  this.  He  is  thinUo^ 
of  what  he  would  do  were  Mr.  Delmar  to  develope  any  is* 
terest  in  Mrs.  Garadoa 

'*  I  must  find  out  where  she  lives,"  he  soliloquizes*^ 
**  She's  got  fine  eyes,"  says  Mr.  Stimson. 
*<  Thrilling  I  electrifying  I  heavenly  I"  returns  Ibm,  en- 
thusiastically.    "I've  only  seen  one  woman  with  any  like 
them.    You've  heard  of  Leonie,  '  Empress  of  the  Air,'  as 
she  calls  herself  ?" 

'<  I've  seen  the  advertisements.  It's  a  good  many  years 
since  I  went  to  any  place  of  amusement,"  says  Mr.  Stim- 
son. 

"Ah,  you  ought  to  see  her  ;  it's^  wonderful  perform- 
ance. Talk  about  Blondin,  and  all  those—they're  abso- 
lutely left  with  Leonie.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  she's  got 
eyes  just  like  Mrs.  Carado's— eyes  that  go  straight  throagh 
you— killing  eyes.  She's  something  like  her  altogether, 
only  Leonie  is  built  upon  a  grosser  plan.  Did  you  read 
about  that  great  row  the  other  night  at  the  circus  ?  All 
because  Leonie  didn't  appear.  She  B&ai  a  message  saying 
she  was  ill  The  audience  didn't  believe  it^  and  there  wxm 
an  uproar,  I  can  tell  you.  Seats  pulled  up,  and  a  lot  of 
the  propcorties  destroyed.  It'll  cost  somebody  a  pile  of 
dollaca  to  set  matters  right '^ 
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*'  Yoall  haT6  the  nigger-driyer  oat  to  jon  in  a  minute, 
Tom,  if  joa  don't  oommenoe  yonr  work,**  obeerred  the 
OMhieEi  ''And  I  say,  Tom,  my  boj,  Fm  very  fond  of  yon, 
bat  I  do  wish  yoa*d  take  a  little  less  interest  in  ladies  of 
the  Leonie  dais.  Ton  are  yoong  yet,  my  boy,  and  you'll 
And  that  'Empresses  of  the  Air '  are  very  likely  to  lead 
mere  ordinary  mortals  into  serious  trouble." 

Tan  Boren  does  not  oare  to  argue  the  question,  and, 
irithoat  replying,  jumps  upon  his  stool — not  to  work, 
thongh. 

The  only  name  he  oan  write  is  **  Oarados,"  and  the  only 
figare  he  cares  about  is  that  of  a  dainty  little  woman  with 
a  eoquettish  bonnet  who  is  in  the  adjoining  office. 

Tliis  figure  Tom  attempts  to  iketoh  to  the  destruction 
of  a  Tast  quantity  of  useful  pax>er«  Failing  in  his  artistic 
efforts,  he  plunges  sayagely  into  his  journal,  and  the  rapid 
trayeiing  of  pens  is  all  that  is  heard. 

"I  haye  not  the  honor  of  your  acquaintance,  Mrs. 
Osrados,"  from  Mr.  Edward  Delmar,  with  much  snayity, 
as  he  hands  Eloise  a  chair,  *'  though  you  appear  to  know 
my  name.    What  oan  I  do  for  you  ?" 

Edward  Delmar  is  considerably  harder-headed  than 
Tom  Van  Buren  ;  but  a  pretty  woman,  if  she  is  anxious  to 
do  80»  manages,  somehow  or  other,  to  get  to  the  hearts  of 
most  men,  be  they  oyer  so  obdurate. 

Edward,  thongh  far  from  losing  himself,  is  anything  but 
unaffisoted  by  the  fascinating  little  figure  before  him. 

"I  win  not  detain  you  long,"  Eloiae  answers,  modestly 
dropping  her  eyes.  "  My  husband  had  some  transactions 
with  yoa •' 

"I  do  not  quite  remember  the  name." 

«<I   think    it  was  during    the    time  Mr. "     She 

hesitates. 

«'Mr.  Williams  ?"  he  suggests. 

'*  Yes,  Mr.  Williams.  I  think  it  was  during  the  time  he 
was  manager." 

"  That  accounts  for  my  not  knowing  the  name.  What 
was  the  nature  of  his  transactions  with  us  ?"  he  asks. 

"  He  forwarded  some  large  sums  of  money  from  Hayana 
here  through  you.     This  was  about  the  year  18—" 

"Tan  Buren,"  orders  Delmar,  as  this  young  gentleman 
appears  in  answer  to  the  manager's  bell,  "just  look  up  the 
the  name  of  Oarados,  and  see  what  we  did  for  him  about 
18—." 

"  Oh,  do  not  trouble  yourself,"  Eloise  exclaims,  hastily. 
"I  merely  mention  the  fact  as  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
sort  of  introduction  to  your  bank." 

"Done  in  a  moment.  When  I  know  what  has  been 
before  I  may  be  better  able  to  help  him  now." 

•*  He's  dead— I  am  a  widow." 

A  tear  steals  gently  down  her  cheek  and  her  yoice  is 
tremulonSb  She  makes  no  effort  to  stay  the  watery  bead  ; 
it  courses  her  face  and  drops  upon  her  dresa  The  deli- 
cate tinting  of  the  skin  is  of  the  highest  art,  or  the  work 
of  Katore  herself,  for  the  tear  leayes  no  trace  behind  it 

How  Eloise  Gaythome  should  haye  known  anything  of 
tiie  afbdrs  of  Mr.  Oarados  we  need  not  explain  here.  It 
ig  soffioient  at  present  to  say  that  Tom  Van  Buren  traces 
the  transactions  she  had  alluded  to,  and  found  them  to  be 
sabetantially  as  she  had  stated. 

"That  was  the  gentleman,"  Van  Bnren  reminds  them, 
**  who,  after  drawing  all  his  money  out,  was  neyer  again 
heard  oi  I  remember  Williams  was  afraid  that  he  had 
been  the  yictim  of  foul  play." 

"We  went  to  Paris  rather  suddenly,"  obsenres  Elo.ise, 
with  the  atmost  oaknness,  "and  from  there  back  to  Ha- 
wnuk,  when  be  died." 

"Ton  may  go^  Van  Buren  ;  thank  you." 

U  la  asoaannr  for  Edward  Delmar  to  rouse  lis  clerk. 


He  is  deyouring  Eloise  with  his  eyes,  ebliyious  to  all 
around  him. 

"I  knew  she  was  a  widow,"  he  explains,  triumphantly, 
to  Stimson  ;  "  but  you  should  haye  heard  him  eider  me 
out  of  the  room." 

"It  is  a  sad  loss  to  me,"  Eloise  resumes.  "  I  was  left 
alone  in  the  world,  without  a  relation  and  without  a  friend. 
I  haye  only  just  returned  to  New  Tork.  Eyery  one  I  for- 
merly knew  is  dead  or  gone,  I  know  not  whither.  There 
is  no  one  in  this  great  city  so  desolate  as  I ;  not  a  soul  I 
know,  not  a  soul  I  can  trust  in." 

"It  is  sad— yery  sad,"  sympathizes  Edward.  "Dear 
me,  what  a  lot  of  aching  hearts  there  are  around  us  I  I 
trust  that  Mr.  Oarados  left  you  well  proyided  with  money  ; 
he  was  a  wealthy  man,  I  belieye  ?" 

"  He  left  me  a  little.  The  greater  portion  of  that  I  was 
swindled  out  of  at  Hayana.  I  haye  left  between  two 
and  three  thousand  dollars— my  aH" 

"  Haye  you  a  family  ?" 

"No;  thank  God,  no!". 

Very  feryently  this  praise  is  uttered.  It  is  scarcely 
credible  that  this  charming  woman,  who  talks  so  glibly 
of  yisits  to  Paris  and  other  places,  and  so  carelessly  of 
thousands,  should  haye  been,  but  a  few  days  since,  in  tiie 
midst  of  squalor,  eagerly  munching  a  few  cents'  worth  of 
the  commonest  meat  1 

"I  called  to  ask  you  whether  you  would  take  care  of 
this  money  for  me  until  my  plans  are  settled.  I  do  not 
know  where  else  to  go ;  I  haye  no  friend  in  the  world*" 

"Oh,  certainly.  As  your  husband  was  a  customer  of 
ours  we  shall  not  require  any  further  introduction.  We 
do  not  open  regular  drawing-accounts  like  ordinary  banks, 
but,  of  course,  if  you  require  any  money  we  will  honor 
your  draft  The  sum  you  name  will  not  go  yery  far. 
What  do  you  propose  doing  ?" 

"  As  I  haye  no  children,  I  am  quite  free.  I  shouUlike 
to  get  some  situation  as  companion  to  a  lady  or  an  inyalid. 
I  really  do  not  know  what  else  I  am  fit  for." 

It  occurs  to  Mr.  Delmar  that  she  would  make  a  most 
excellent  wife  for  a  young  gentleman,  but  he  merely 
echoes  :  "  Companion,  eh  T" 

"Yes,  companion.  Do  you  chance  to  know  of  any  such 
place  yaoant  ?" 

"  I  was  thinking,  It's  just  possible  that  I  da  But  I 
cannot  tell  you  until  I  haye  written  to  some  friends  of 
mine." 

Van  Buren  knocks  at  the  door. 

"  A  lady  wishes  to  see  you,"  he  says. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 
"OBKAT  hbatkn;  thebx  is  that  man  again  I" 

"  I  AH  quite  in  luok's  way  this  morning,"  laughs  Ed« 
ward  Delmar,  addressing  Eloise.  "  Did  you  not,"  he  asks 
Tom,  "  say  that  I  was  engaged  ?" 

"  I  told  her  so,  but  she  said  I  was  to  let  you  know  her 
name,  and  then  if  you  could  see  her  she  knew  you  would. ** 

Tom  Van  Buren  lays  great  stress  on  this  message.  He 
talks  cU  Eloise.  His  manner  says,  plainly,  "You  see  what 
he  is — a  perfect  Lothario.   Have  nothing  to  do  with  him." 

"  Well,  what  is  her  name  ?" 

"  Miss  (Tom  strongly  emphasizes  the  noun)  Gay  theme." 

"  My  darling !"  Edward  cries,  excitedly,  addressing  a 
beautiful,  light-haired  girl  who  just  entered.  He  is  about 
to  embrace  her,  but  he  remembers  suddenly  that  they  are 
not  quite  alone,  and  he  thinks  of  the  bank.  So  he  says, 
not  without  confusion  :  "  Well,  this  is  an  unexpected 
pleasure.  What  on  earth  brings  you  so  suddenly  to  New 
York  ?" 


T» 
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Eloise  starts  at  the  name,  and  gazes  wistfully  at  the  fair 
form.  The  eyes  lose  their  softness,  and  glitter  menaoionsly. 
They  bam  like  fiery  coals.  She  drops  the  lids.  She  has 
command  over  eyery  muscle  of  her  face.  Her  eye  is  the 
only  feature  which  betrays  her  fierce  desires ;  which  gives 
any  hint  of  her  savage  nature. 

"I  was  80  anxious  about  Herbert,"  Miss  Qaythome 
replies.  "  I  could  not  rest  at  home.  He  has  not  written 
for  several  days,  and  I'm  sure  he  would  have  written  for 
money  were  he  safe  and  well.  I  called  at  Washington 
Square,  and  they  told  me  he  had  left  there  to  be  married. 
Oh  I  if  he  has  married  some  Iot:  creature  it  will  kill  dear 
pa.  I  want  yon  to  hdp  me  to  try  and  find  him  out  How 
ill  you  look  I  You  work  too  hard,  Edward,  darling.  Oh  I" 
friving  a  little  scream,  *'  I  forgot  you  had  some  one  with  ^ 
you  ;  how  foolish,  to  be  sure  1*' 

*<Tbis  lady,  Maggie,  is  Mrs.  Garados.  Her  husband 
was  an  old  customer  of  ours,**  the  young  man  explains. 
'*  He  is  dead  now,  and  has  left  her  but  poorly  provided  for. 
She  is  anxious  to  get  an  appointment  as  companion.  Did 
not  your  mamma  think  of ** 

*'  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure,  dear.     When  I  go  away " 

"  Which  wonH  be  long  now,  my  darling,"  he  says,  in- 
terrupting her. 

Eloise  regards  them  maliciously. 

"  Don't  be  so  awfully  stupid,"  cries  the  young  lady, 
with  pretended  petulance,  then  continues  :  *'  And  Ada 
goes  to  her  auni  She  will  be  very  dull ;  very,  indeed. 
I  am  sure,'*  she  continues,  taming  to  Eloise,  and  taking 
both  her  hands,  '*  we  should  all  be  so  glad  to  help  you— 
what  should  I  do  if  my  old  Edward  here  were  to  die  ? — 
and  you  and  I  must  become  great  friends.  Ma  will  be  so 
pleased  to  see  you." 

"You  are  very  good,"  declares  Eloise,  cordially  return- 
ing the  hearty  pressure  of  her  hands  ;  "too  good.  Your 
prospect*  Mr.  Delmar,  is  indeed  a  bright  one.  With  such 
a  wile  you  should  be  the  happiest  of  men.  May  your 
marriage"  (she  regards  Maggie  seriously  as  she  says  this), 
"  be  a  more  propitious  one  than  mine  !  I  will  not  keep 
you  any  longer.  I  can  hand  the  money  over  to  the 
oashier,  I  suppose.  Thank  you ;  shall  I  call  during  the 
week?~thank  you  very  much.  €h>od-moming  —  good- 
morning,  my  dear  Miss  Gaythome." 

As  she  leaves  the  office,  Eloise  mutters  to  herself : 

"My  sister-in-law,  eh  ?  Well,  I  don't  see  any  difficulty 
with  her.  I  could  twist  her  round  my  little  finger;  I 
could  bend  her  like  a  piece  of  cane." 

She  enters  the  outer  office,  and  says  to  Mr.  Stimson  : 

"  Mr.  Delmar  tells  me  I  can  pay  some  money  I  wish  to 
leave  in  the  bank  to  you.  I  think  there  aro  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars  there,  in  twenty-dollar  bills." 

She  throws  upon  the  counter  a  bundle  of  notes.  Ezra 
Isaaos's  gold  had  been  changed  into  paper.  Some  of  the 
notes  are  old,  limp,  and  greasy  ;  others  are  recent,  clean, 
and  crisp. 

"Quite  right,  madam/'  allows  Mr.  Stiaison,  rapidly 
ranniDg  through  them  ;  "  twelve  hundred  dollars.  What 
name  ?" 

"Carados." 

"Yes,  madam,  I  know  that ;  it^s  the  Christian  name  I 
want" 

"Eloise." 

The  name  rises  natarally  to  her  lips.  She  is  sorry  im- 
mediately she  has  given  it ;  it  is  uncommon,  and  might 
attract  notice. 

"Will  you  kindly  sign  that?— thank  you.  What  ad- 
dress?' 

Her  caligraphy  is  none  of  the  most  elegant  But  with  a 
fascinating  woman  this  is  a  small  matter. 


"  You  had  better  leave  the  address  open,"  she  advises, 
"  until  I  call  to-morrow.  The  fact  is,  I  am  looking  for 
fresh  apartments,  and  I  have  not  fixed  upon  any  yet 
Which  is  my  best  way  to Street  ?" 

"I  am  going  that  way,"  declares  Tom  Van  Buren, 
jumping  off  his  seat  and  hastily  seizing  his  hat  "  "^^11 
you  allow  me  to  attend  you  ?" 

"  I  shall  only  be  too  thankful " — she  smDes  graciously 
upon  him.     " I  know  so  little  of  New  York." 

"  if  Ad  wants  me,"  Tom  hurriedly  whispers  to  Stimson, 
"  tell  him  I've  gone  to  lunch.  I'll  take  my  lundh-hoar 
now." 

They  chat  pleasantly  as  they  walk  along.  Tom  finds 
Mrs.  Carado's  company  yastly  agreeable. 

"If  ever  you  want  anything,"  he  promises,  impeta- 
oufily,  as  he  leaves  her  at  —  Street— "if  at  any  time 
there's  any  service  I  can  render  you,  do  not  hesitate  to 
send  for  me.  No  matter  the  time  or  place.  I  would  go 
through  fire  and  water  to  serve  you.  There,  don't  be 
offended.  I've  said  too  much,  I  know,  but  I  can't  help  it» 
and  I  do  mean  what  I  say,     Good-by." 

"  I  may  want  you  sooner  than  you  thiak,"  Ek>ise  mnaesL 

"  Everything,  so  far,  has  gone  off  well    Except Qreai 

heaven,  there's  that  man  again !  He  seemed  to  reoogniie 
me  in  tiie  street,  for  he  uttered  an  exdamation  as  I  pMsed, 
and  since  I  have  failed  to  baffle  him,  I  must  evade  him. 
What  can  he  want  with  me  ?  Is  it  the  foUy  of  womb 
foolish  admirer  ?  Would  that  I  could  ascertain.  He 
shall  not  watch  me  home,  if  I  walk  about  all  night  I 
shall  want  you.  Master  Van  Buren,  almost  within  the  hour. 
You  must  be  sharp,  Mr.  Spy,  if  you  can  track  Eloise 
d'Ancre."  (She  shudders  as  her  thought  repeats  the 
name.)     "  I  forgot  that  I  had  parted  with  that  for  ever.** 

A  few  minutes  before  Van  Buren  usually  left  the  bank  a 
boy  gave  him  a  letter.     It  ran  thus  : 


"  You  said  if  I  wanted  a  friend  I  was  to  oome  to  you.  1 1 
one  now.  Take  tne  inclosed  letter  with  the  utmost  expedition  to 
the  Tontine  House,  at  Philadelphia,  and  give  it  to  a  Mr.  Herbeit 
Oaythorne,  whom  you  will  And  staying  there.  Do  this,  and  I  will 
ever  regard  you  with  gratitude.  Whatever  expense  you  may  be 
put  to,  I  will  refund.  ELonB.** 

"  I  don't  fancy  Mr.  Gaythome,"  Tom  Van  Buren  solilo- 
quizes, ruefully ;  "  but  I'll  go  by  the  night  ezprsM  and 
get  Delmar  to  let  me  off  to-morrow  till  the  afternoon.** 

Fate  has  so  arranged  it  that  Tom  Van  Buren's  energy  is 
thrown  away.  The  letter  he  carries  in  his  pooket  witt 
never  reach  Guythome. 

This  is  the  little  picture  which  Tom  sees  at  the  Tontine 
House,  and  which  puzzles  him  not  a  little :  Standing  out- 
side the  "  House,"  at  the  comer  of  the  street,  he  obaerres 
a  tall,  fashionably -dressed  individual  with  a  cane,  hat 
cocked  knowingly  on  one  side,  and  a  generally  rakish  ap- 
pearance. This  gentleman  is  smoking,  and  evidently  has 
taken  sufficient  to  drink.  A  carriage  drives  up,  and  out  of 
it  jump  two  rough,  powerful  men.  Without  a  word  of 
warning,  they  seize  the  fashionably-attired  individual 
and  dexterously  thrust  him  into  the  vehicle.  The  man 
assaulted  struggles,  swears  and  bellows  considerably.  A 
policeman  walks  up.  A  Vord  from  one  of  the  rough  men 
and  a  significant  nod  and  wink  from  the  other  and  the 
sapient  officer  pursues  unconcernedly  his  monotonous 
walk.  The  door  is  slammed  and  the  carriage  driven 
rapidly  away. 

All  that  Tom  hears  is  the  rakish  gentleman  dedariog 
passionately  that  his  name  is  not  Gaythome,  and  the 
hoarse  laughter  of  his  custodians. 

"  That  must  be  the  man  I  wanted.  What  a  mysterious 
affiurl" 

A  little  kter  than  this  Edward  Delmar  and  MaggieOij* 
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Uukme  wjn  waiting  at  the  coroer  of  Caual  Street  aod 
BuMdwaj  lor  a  'bua.     The  traffic  is  very  heavy. 

*'  Oh,  look  l"  Maggie  cries—"  look  at  that  womaa  dodg- 
iag  amongst  the  carriages  and  horses.  I*m  sore  she'll  get 
mn  over.  Good  heavens  !  a  carriage  has  knocked  her 
down^ — the  wheel  has  gone  over  her  arm 

Edward  rushes  to  render  assistanoe. 
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His  wild  look,  the  lonely  life  be  leads,  and  the  qaeer 
tales  told  of  his  moroseness  and  sayage  ecoentricities 
terrify  them.  There  are  few  who  care  to  meet,  in  or  out 
of  doors,  the  owner  of  Ck>urtlandt  Glifis. 

Yet  nothing  is  known  to  jostify  his  eril  reputation. 

He  is  the  last  of  an  old  family  which  for  generations 
claimed  this  dwelling  as  their  own.  His  mother  died  some 
few  hours  after  his  birth,  and  at  twenty  he  was  left  father- 
less. For  a  time  the  dull  house  was  deserted;  Balph 
GourUandt  went  out  to  see  the  world. 

Twenty-six  years  ago  he  left  his  New  England  home, 
bright,  light-hearted  and  enthusiastic. 

Three  years  ago  he  returned,  hollow-eyed  and  spiritless, 
broken  in  health,  his  sympathies  killed,  and  with  ap- 
parently all  interest  in  his  fellow-creatures  destroyed. 
Since  this  he  has  remained  at  Gourtlandt  Cliffs,  waited  upon 
by  an  andent  prone,  popularly  supposed  to  possess  the 
efileye. 

Occasionally  his  attenuated  form  is  seen  among  the 
rooks  and  sands  of  the  rugged  coast,  his  lank,  white  hair 
atreaming  in  the  wind,  his  bony  ^hands  clinched  conyul- 
(UTely,  his  large  eyes  fiercely  gleaming. 

The  night  upon  which  we  see  him  for  the  Arst  time,  as 
the  wind  howls  and  shakes  CTcry  window  of  the  dreary 
mansioUi  and  the  roar  of  the  riotous  ocean  joins  in  the 
mad  chorus,  Balph  Ck>urtlandt  sits  gazing  pensiyely  into 
the  glowing  fire. 

The  room  is  large  tanSi  lofty,  and  lined  with  heavy  oaken 
panels.  The  burning  logs  in  the  old-fashioned  fireplace 
throw  upon  the  apartment  a  crimson  glare.  Balph 
OonrUandt's  bent  form,  is  bathed  in  the  ruddy  glow.  It 
touches  his  hair  and  giyes  a  weird  expression  to  his  eyes. 
The  strange  silence  of  this  reddened  room  is  yery  striking ; 
and  Teiy  remarkable  is  the  anxious,  picturesque  figure 
tinged  with  this  flood  of  crimson  light 

Neither  tiie  moaning  of  the  wind  nor  the  clamor  of  the 
sea  disturbs  him.  Straight  unto,  the  burning  wood  he 
looks,  and  he  fashions  the  fiery  ashes  into  the  strangest 
figures  and  the  queerest  scenes. 

We  will  follow  his  eye,  and  read  in  the  blazing  embers 
the  secret  of  his  life. 

Brussels  in  holiday  attire ;  the  three  weeks'  /etet  have 
just  commenced.  Long  ayenues  of  booths  and  stalls  and 
shows  ;  a  mighty  concourse  of  people  ;  an  incessant  din  ; 
men  and  women  from  all  parts  laughing,  jostling  and  jest- 
ing ;  much  confusion,  much  recklessness  and  much  yice  ; 
much,  be  it  noted,  of  what  is  pure  and  good  in  eyen  this 
mad  throng— much  joy  that  is  also  innocent  and  hearty. 

There  are  showmen  of  every  nation;  curiosities,  mon- 
strosities, and  talent  gathered  from  every  quarter  ;  Japa- 
nese jugglers,  German  quacks,  Italian  musicians ;  such  a 
medley,  such  a  datter,  such  a  riot ;  such  a  variety  of 
tongues  and  such  an  assortment  of  skins  I 

There  is  a  rush  to  a  large  building  at  the  ena  of  the 
central  avenue.  This  is  the  great  attraction  of  the  fair — 
the  circus  of  the  world-renowned  D'Albo  I  No  penny  tent, 
with  canvas  roof,  but  a  solid  structure,  capable  of  seating 
some  two  thousand  people— gay  with  garish  gas,  and  bright 
with  velvet-covered  seats  and  gilded  decorations.  A  hand- 
some carpet  is  spread  over  the  noble  staircase,  and  the  en- 
trance is  as  the  entrance  to  the  Paris  Opera  House.  Well 
may  the  name  of  D'Albo  be  known  far  and  wide.  Such 
sumptuous  buildings  are  not  common,  even  at  the  Fair  of 
Brussels. 

Up  this  staircase  a  young  man  bounds  lightly — as  one 
who  knows  well  the  road — with  raven  hair  and  large  lus- 
trous eyes ;  with  a  delioate  akin  and  a  lithe,  well-shaped 
/sreD  — the  young  American,   Balph  Gourtlandi    Who 


would  think  that  this  joyous  figure  and  the  furrowed, 
careworn  man  crouched  over  the  fire  are  one? — ^Balph 
Ck>nrtlandt,  twenty-six  years  ago,  when  he  left  Gourtlandt 
Cliffs  to  see  the  world  I 

The  faur  has  opened  a  week,  and  the  American  has  been 
present  at  every  performance.  The  attendants  know  what 
brings  him  here.  The  attraction  is  obvious — ^Marian 
Brentford,  the  dainty  English  horsewoman,  who,  dazzUngly 
beautiful,  sylph-like  in  form,  curiously  elegant  in  her  move- 
ments, is  now  fascinating  all  BrusseLai  The  youths  of  the 
city  applaud  h^  enthusiastically,  but  none  so  rapturously 
as  the  man  with  the  raven  hair  and  large,  lustrous  ^es. 

Night  1 

Some  miles  from  Brussels,  on  the  Antwerp  road.  A 
carriage  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses  dashes  furiously  along. 
The  man  with  the  raven  hair  and  lustrous  eyes  is  seated 
therein ;  shrinking  upon  his  breast  is  the  beautiful  English 
horsewoman — Marian  Brentford. 

*'If  he  catches  us,"  she  cries,  in  terror,  <*  he  will  tear 
me  from  you.  You  do  not  know  how  determined  he  is." 
"He  shall  never  part  us,  my  angel— never.  I  would 
sacrifice  my  life  to  preserve  you  from  his  poweTi  Hj 
darling  one,  I  love  you  so  devotedly  and  passionatelj' 
that  naught  but  death  can  sever  us." 

<*  Will  you  always  love  me  thus  ?  Amongst  your  fine 
friends  and  proud  ladies  will  yon  forget  you  ever  •saw  mo 
riding  in  a  drcus  ?  Will  you  never  despise  me  when  you 
think  of  the  scum  I  have  lived  amongst  ?** 

Many  are  the  kisses  which  answer  these  qtieries  ;  very 
tight  is  the  grateful  embrace  he  receives  in  return. 
•«  Hush  I" 

**  By  heavens,  a  horse  behind  us  1  Don't  spare  the 
whip ;  he  must  not  overtake  us  1" 

The  snorting  animals  are  urged  to  the  utmost,  the  car- 
riage sways  from  side  to  side,  but  files  on  at  an  awful 
pace, 

'*  Stop  I"  thunders  a  hoarse  voice. 
"  In  mercy's  sake,  push  on  !*'  shrieks  the  English  horse- 
woman. 

''  Quicker,  quicker,  for  your  lives  I"  comes  excitedly 
from  the  man  with  the  raven  hair. 

"  Stop  !*'  again  commands  the  rough  voice  of  D*AIbo— 
"stop,  or  rU  fire  r  .       A 

Still  on — ^faster  and  more  furiously.  A  report^  then  a 
ball  whizzes  through  the  postboy's  haK  Another  minute, 
and  the  steaming,  foaming  horses  are  at  a  standstilL 

"Now,  Jezebel,"  exclaims  D'Albo,  savagely,  ".oome 
from  that  Yankee  fool  I  Do  you  think  to  leave  me  and 
break  your  contract  ?  Ceme^quick  I  Tou  have  already 
wasted  much  of  my  time." 

"  You  scoundrel,  she  shall  never  leave  me  while  I  have 
life  to  protect  her  !" 

"  Ab,  ah  !  neither  you  nor  any  man  breathing  can  rend 
her  from  me.  She  is  bound  to  me— do  you  hear?— 
legally  bound  to  me  for  three  more  years.  I  tell  you  she 
is  mine,  and,  by  flames  and  blood,  1*11  have  her  I  Stand 
aside,  or  I'll  send  a  bullet,  not  through  your  hat,  but 
into  your  skull.  Fool  I  do  you  think  to  oppose  D'Albo, 
the  gypsy  ?" 

The  lithe,  young  American,  tiger-like,  springs  upon  the 
burly  form  of  the  Zingari,  In  an  instant  the  pistol  is 
wrenched  from  his  grasp,  and  the  renowned  D'Albo  him* 
self  lies  bleeding  and  partially  stunned  in  the  road.  His 
horse  is  tied  to  the  carriage,  and  the  runaways  continue 
their  rapid  flight 
They  catoh  a  howl  of  rage  from  the  baffled  showman. 
"Ourse  you!"  he  yells^" curse  you  I  My  onrsa,  the 
oiUBe  of  D'Albo^  the  gyp^«  ahaU  oliog  to  you  lor  lifai 
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Ab,  Mr.  Balph  Gonrilandt,  I  will  yet  be  ey^n  with  joo. 
ril  blast  joor  life  and  blight  your  hopes  !  Til  rack  and 
torture  you — ^I'U  tear  yoar  heart— corse  yon  !  Aooursed 
yon  shall  go  down  to  yonr  graye  and  to  perdition  1  I 
ItETa  sworn  it»  and  D'Albo  will  keep  his  oath  I*' 

An  interraL 

A  glorioos  day.  Yemailles  in  the  height  of  the  season. 
Thronged  with  gayety,  beauty  and  tashion.  Amongst 
the  glittering  orowd  of  well-dressed  men  and  bejeweled 
women  the  man  with  the  raven  hair  and  Instroos  eyes 
stands  gazing  at  each  oarriage  as  it  sweeps  past  Hia 
dothes  are  iraTel-stained  ;  he  holds  in  his  hand  a  letter,  to 
whioh  ha  frequently  refers    It  runs  thus  : 

"  If  yoQ  wish  to  see  how  Caithf ul  she  is  to  you  while  you  are 
sway,  retam  nnezpeotedly.  Be  In  the  park  oa  Wednesday  night, 
sad  watoh  for  the  Manyiis  d'Alroy*s  carriage.  A  word  to  the 
Qu  A  Fbddtd." 


It  is  Wednesday  night — it  is  six  o'clock,  and  the  man 
with  Che  raven  hair  watches. 

He  snddenly  draws  back,  and  is  covered  by  the  idle  mnl- 
titodeti  The  Marquis  d'Alroy's  carriage  approaches.  Next 
to  the  effeminate  young  nobleman  the  graceful  young 
English  horsewoman  is  seated,  a  smile  upon  her  face,  her 
^es  sparkling^  her  whole  manner  animated. 

"  False — ^false  to  me  !"  cries  the  man  with  the  raven  hair, 
omshing  the  letter  beneath  his  heeL  "  Oh,  God  I  this  is 
greater  than  I  can  bear." 

He  wrings  his  hands  in  agony,  and  walks  moodily  away. 

Yery  dull  the  fire  gets  now  ;  blurred  and  indistinct  be- 
eome  the  scenes.  The  embers  grow  dull,  and  soon  the 
lonely  figure  will  be  left  in  the  darkness.  Still  he  sits  im- 
movable, reading  in  the  fire  the  story  of  his  love,  of  his 
deqpair,  and  of  the  curse  that  clings  to  him. 

Others  pictures  follow.  He  sees  the  anguished  face  of 
the  lair  English  horsewoman  ;  he  hears  her  proudly  pro- 
elaim  her  innocence  ;  her  voice  now  rings  in  his  ears  as  she 
pleads  for  his  love  and  his  faith.  He  shudders  as  he  thinks 
of  his  stem,  bitter  answer. 

Her  agonized  prayer  haunts  him. 

''Balph  !  Oh,  Balph  1  for  the  sake  of  your  unborn 
babsb  take  pity  on  me.  I  swear  I  have  been  loyal  to  my 
love.  For  the  sake  of  the  child,  Balph^for  the  sake  of 
theohad.'' 

He  hears,  too,  his  taunts  and  his  savage  declaration  of 
abandoning  her— of  leaving  her  and  her  child  to  the  mercy 
of  the  world.  Two  big  tears  dropped  through  the  crimson 
^ow,  and  glistened  on  the  hearth. 

Then  oame  a  long  and  dreary  interval — a  blank.  A 
broken  man,  he  with  the  raven  hair  and  lustrous  eyes, 
returned  to  his  desokte  New  England  home.  Despairing 
and  worn  with  misery,  the  raven  hair  to-day  is  blanched, 
and  the  Instrous  eyes  sunk  deep  into  the  wrinkled  head. 

There  was  one  scene  that  broke  the  monotony  of  this 
besvy  tim&  A  terrible  scene  it  was,  too  ;  one  that  sent 
the  owner  of  Conrtlandt  ClifiEs  home  more  haggard  and 
more  hopeless  than  ever. 

•  *  *  *  4t  *  * 

A  wretched  room,  filthy  and  unstable.  Upon  a  miser- 
able truckle-bed,  scantily  covered,  weak,  and  groaning 
iMsyily,  lies  a  man.  Ashy  pale  is  the  face,  but  still  fierce 
•ad  brutish.  The  eyes  are  closed,  for  the  eight  has  gone  ; 
FAlbo,  the  gypsy*  is  blind  and  dying.  As  a  fact,  his 
frame  is  strong  And  wiry,  and  he,  for  the  time,  conquers 
desth.  At  this  moment  he  believes  that  his  last  hour  has 
soma  Very  evil  he  looks  for  a  dying  man.  Very  awful 
■•  his  erudiing  oiirMs. 

Al  the  bedflUle  Balph  Oourtlandt  standa 


''I  thought  you  would  come,'*  sneers  the  showman—"  £ 
thought  you  would  coma  Flames  and  torments,  I  would 
see  your  face !  Have  you  felt  my  curse  ?  Ah  !  ah !  ah  I 
I  know  it  has  clung  to  you.  Men  tell  me  that  you  are 
hollow-eyed  and  lonely.  No  soul  to  love,  no  soul  to  trust 
in,  your  dying  bed  will  be  like  mine — childless,  friendless, 
feared  and  hated.  Tell  me,  you  cursed,  black-haired 
fiend,  have  I  not  destroyed  you  ?  Of  what  avail  is  your 
wealth?  Will  it  bring  one  moment's  peace?  Take  the 
whole  of  it,"  he  shrieks ;  "sacks  of  it,  oceans  of  it,  it 
cannot  stifle  the  feeling  that  is  within  you.  Ah  I  ah  f  ah  ! 
the  hate  that  I  have  kindled  oannot  be  suppressed.  Fresh 
fuel  to  the  fire— fresh  fuel  to  the  fire !"  ho  shouts,  sav- 
agely; '*heap  burning  coals  upon  his  head.  The  fiends 
have  robbed  me  of  my  eyes ;  may  they  be  consumed !  I 
would  give  much  to  see  your  wrinkles,  and  your  furrows, 
and  your  miserable  face.  Ah  I  it  would  be  worth  years  of 
health  to  see  your  furrows  deepen,  to  watch  the  fire  leave 
your  eyes,  and  the  life  sink  from  your  cheeks,  when  you 
hear  the  truth.   Listen ;  the  truth— the  truth,  I  tell  you  !" 

He  raises  his  trembling  form  upon  his  arm,  and  shakes 
his  fist  furiously  in  the  direction  he  believes  Balph  Oourt- 
landt to  be. 

"  I  loved  her,"  he  hisses,  "and  had  it  not  been  for  you 
she  would  have  been  my  wifa  She  was  true  to  you  ;  true 
and  pure  as  an  angel  Hear  it,  and  be  racked  with  an- 
guish. Hear  it,  and  curse  your  own  evil  heart  By  strat- 
agem she  was  led  into  the  oarriaga  She  looked  happy 
because  she  believed  she  was  going  to  meet  you.  I  wrote 
the  letter ;  I  planned  it  alL  Pure,  and  true,  and  good, 
and  you,  curse  you !  cast  her  from  you.  She  died  true 
and  faithful  to  you !  A  pure,  good  wonian,  heaping  bless- 
ings upon  the  man  who  had  deserted  her." 

"The  child,"  gasps  Balph,  hoarsely ;  "  in  meroys  name, 
tell  me  what  of  the  chUd  ?" 

"  The  child,"  shrieks  D'Albo,  with  maUcious  joy—"  the 
child  ?  Your  chUd  ?  Your  own  child  ?  What  of  the 
child  ?  She  died  in  shame  and  in  infamy ;  and  I— I, 
D'Albo,  the  gypsy,  led  her  into  vica" 

The  last  tiny  flicker  dies  out  With  a  little  crash  the 
embers  fall  together  ;  the  crimson  glow  fades  away.  Balph 
CourtlaLdt  is  in  darkness,  rapidly  pacing  the  room  and 
wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  brow. 

"I  feel,"  he  cries,  wildly,  "that  she  lives.  I  feel  that 
the  scoundrel  was  telling  a  lie.  Oh,  God,  help  me  to  find 
her — help  me  to  rescue  her  from  sin  1  Guide  me  to  her, 
for  I  know  she  lives." 

There  had  been  many  violent  knocks  at  the  entrance- 
door.     Up  to  now  they  have  passed  unheeded. 

Visitors  to  Oourtlandt  Cliffs  are  so  rare  that  Balph,  even 
if  he  had  heard  the  noise,  would  listen  to  it  very  compla- 
cently. The  idea  that  any  one  was  waiting  for  admittance 
would  not  suggest  itself. 

To-night,  however,  he  proceeds  at  once  to  open  li 

",Who  are  you  ?"  he  asks,  cautiously  heading  the  door. 

"I  am  from  Messra  Ketcham^  4  Cheetam.  Mj  name  is 
Tomkins.     I  have  news——** 

"  News  of " 

"  News  of  your  daughter." 

"  Thank  God  I     My  prayer  is  answered." 


CHAPTEB  XIV. 

•*  WB  WILL  SUP  AT  KNOLKWOOD." 

For  some  few  moments  Balph  Oourtlandt  stands  with  hi 
hand  upon  the  half-opened  door,  looking  into  the  black* 
ness  without  The  wind  is  high  and  savage,  and  seems  to 
revel  in  its  mad  strength.    Moiq  Wi^u  ou^^  \\i  ^^-^v^ 
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lifts  Mr.  TomkiDB  from  hia  feet»  and  he  olatcbes  aft  the 
wet  stone  ai  ttie  bailding  to  presenre  hk  balanca. 

The  roar  of  *the  waters  is  very  deep  and  sullen ;  the  rain 
beats  meroilesBly  npon  Mr.  Tomkins's  faoe,  but  Btill  the 
old  man  stands  with  the  door  half-open,  motionless  as  a 
statna 

"Don't  yon  think,'*  gasps  Diok,  between  the  rismg 
gosts  of  wind^*' don't  yon  think  that  we  oan  better  dis- 
cuss the  matter  nnder  shelter  ?" 

"Of  course,  of  course,"  says  OonrUandt,  quickly,  as  one 
awakened  from  a  dream,  at  the  same  time  opening  the 
door,  through  which  a  passionate  blast  swept  wildly,  and 
nearly  overthrew  him.  "  I— I  had  forgotten— I  was  think- 
ing—you must  be  wet,  Mr. " 

••Tomkins." 

"  Mr.  Tomkins.  Oiye  me  your  aid  with  this  door.  Ay, 
the  wind  is  strong  to-night — strong  to-night  It  is  very 
dark.    You  had  better  take  my  hand." 

Dick  takes  within  his  own  the  old  man's  long,  cold, 
tremulous  hand,  and,  not  without  some  misgiving,  allows 
himself  to  be  led  along  the  lightless  corridor. 

Presently  they  turn,  and  Dick  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  ho  is  in  a  room. 

"  The  fire  is  out,"  the  old  man  moans.  "  I  had  forgot- 
ten— quite  forgotten." 

Ha  leaves  Dick  standing  in  the  deep  blackness,  and  re- 
turns to  the  corridor,  and  here  he  cries  as  loud  as  his 
strength  will  let  him  : 

"Bebeooa!  Rebecca!  Bebeccar 

It  is  not  easy  to  baffle  the  datermined  wind,  which 
seems  resolved  to  drown  his  voice. 

Again  and  again  he  calls,  and  there  comes  no  answer. 
Dick  atiU  stands,  trembling  now,  in  the  dark  room,  listen- 
ing to  the  ghostly  reverberations  of  the  thin,  quavering 
voioe^  to  the  howling  of  the  wind,  and  to  the  ferocious 
roaring  of  the  waters. 

The  old  man  had  gone  further  from  him,  for  now  he  can 
only  hear  his  voice  as  a  faint  echa 

Dick  is  very  nervous  to-night,  and  numberless  vague, 
wehrd  tenors  have  possession  of  him.  Suddenly  his  arm 
is  grasped,  and  he  is  so  terrified  that  he  utters  a  cry. 

It  is  only  old  Ckiurilandt,  however,  who  had  stolen  back, 
noiselessly. 

"She  is  coming,"  he  says— "she  is  coming;  we  will 
have  a  great  fire  soon ;  and— and— we  will  have  bonfires— 
bonfires,  Tomkins— when— when  my  —  my  child  comes 
back." 

Even  as  the  old  man  speaks  Dick  hears  faint,  distant 
footsteps.  Then  a  light  creeps  timidly  through  the  dark- 
ness ;  then  a  wonum,  bearing  in  one  hand  a  large,  old- 
fashioned  lamp^  and  in  the  other  a  prodigious  bundle  of 
sticks,  enters. 

She  is  a  wild  and  terrible-looking  creatare.  Her  parch- 
xaent-like  face  is  thin  and  hollow,  and  scored  by  a  thou- 
sand wrinkles ;  her  white  hair  hangs  in  matted  masses ; 
two  large,  piercing  black  eyes  gleam  from  their  cavernous 
sockets,  while  her  rags  cling  about  her  in  weird  disorder. 

Throwing  the  sticks  down  by  the  side  of  the  large,  old- 
fashioned  grate,  she  shambles  toward  Tomkins.  She 
holds  the  lamp  high  above  his  head,  and  studies  his  face 
minutely. 

Then  the  lamp  falls  from  her  hand,  and  is  shattered 
upon  the  floor. 

A  howl  of  misery  escapes  her,  and,  elevating  both  her 
skinny  hands  over  Diok's  head,  she  wails  : 

"  Woe  is  Gourtlandt  CliflEs,  and  woe  is  me  !" 

Some  of  the  oil  from  the  lamp  had  caught  alight  Court- 
lantlt  (who  makes  not  the  slightest  remark  upon  his  crone's 
behavior},  hj  the  aid  of  this  flame  hastily  kindles  some 


sticks,  and  afterward  lights  another  lamp  which  stands  in 
a  small  niche  in  the  walL 

By  this  time  the  oil  has  burnt  itself  out,  and  the  wood 
is  blazing  in  the  fireplace. 

C!ourtlandt  bids  his  guest  be  seated.  The  old  woman 
has  dropped  into  a  comer  ;  there  she  sits  with  her  elbows 
on  her  knees,  her  fleshless  face  between  her  bony  hands, 
and  with  her  black,  blazing  eyes  fixed  on  Tomkins. 

Dick  is  now  thoroughly  terrified ;  but  he  has  a  great 
game  to  play,  and  with  a  strong  efibrt  he  manages  to  say  : 

"  Shall  I  talk,  sir,  before — ^before "  and  he  jerks  his 

finger  toward  the  crouching  form  of  the  old  woman,  never 
daring  to  meet  her  gleaming  eyes. 

"Oh,  yes,"  replies  Gourtlandt,  very  placidly.  "You 
must  tdl  me  all  now,  Mr.  Tomkins— oZ/  the  goodness." 

He  rubs  his  hands,  and  an  expression  of  childish  glee 
overspreads  his  face. 

Mr.  Tomkins  had  come  with  a  very  carefully  prepared 
tale,  and  he  had  arranged,  in  his  own  mind,  how  gently 
and  how  discreetly  the  good  news  was  to  be  broken. 
Everything  had  conspired  to  destroy  his  csref ully  thought 
out  plan.  Something  at  the  very  outs^Bt  had  prompted 
him  to  blurt  out  the  object  of  his  visit ;  succeeding  in- 
cidents—the knowledge  that  the  terrible  eyes  of  the  mys- 
terious old  woman  were  fixed  upon  him — all  tended  to 
destroy  coherency. 

He  hesitates  for  some  time.  He  would  have  given  any- 
tiling  could  he  have  had  Balph  Gourtlandt  aloneL 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  follow  him  dosely 
in  his  bungling  tale. 

"  You  know,  sir,"  he  says,  "  that  when  your  lawyers 
searched  for  the  lost  child,  I  was  one  of  the  oonfidential 
clerks  employed  in  the  business." 

Gourtlandt  nods  his  head  impatiently. 

"  Though  we  faOed  then,  I  felt  sure  that  she  still  Uved. 
My  employers  were  of  a  different  opinion  ;  th^  date- 
mined  to  abandon  the  search  ;  I  resolved  to  continue  it** 

"  Good,  good,  good  1"  says  Gourtlandt,  emphatioaiDj. 

"I  left  their  employment  and  commenced  the  seiiiNh 
on  my  own  account" 

"  You  shall  be  rewarded  ;  ay,  ay." 

A  low  wail  comes  from  Kebeoca,  which  startles  Tom- 
kins and  sets  him  trembling. 

"The  business,"  continues  Tomkins,  nervoudy,  ••was 
very  long,  very  expensive,  very  arduous." 

"  But  you  succeeded  ?" 

"Yes,  I  succeeded." 

There  is  a  pause.  Then  old  Balph  rises  from  Us  seat 
and  walks  over  to  Tomkins.  He  looks  straight  into  his 
eyes— eagerly,  hungrily. 

"  Answer  me  this  question,"  he  says,  in  a  deep,  anzioas 
voice  ;  "  answer  me  truthfully ;  tell  me  the  truth,  as  yon 
hope  to  be  saved  hereafter." 

Dick  waits  in  some  fear. 

"  Is  she  pure  ?" 

"As  driven  snow,"  Dick  replies,  with  alacrity. 

"  Thank  Ood  for  that  I— thank  God  for  that  T' 

He  stands  for  a  moment  with  his  hands  clasped,  and 
then  he  returns  to  his  seat     Suddenly  he  cries  : 

"  Kebecca,  Kebecoa,  rouse  yourself,  woman.  Qet  a  bit 
of  supper  for  him.  He's  our  honored  guest;  yes,  our 
honored  guest" 

The  woman  rises  slowly,  never  taking  her  eyes  off  Tom- 
kins the  while. 

"Honored  guest!"  she  scornfully  screams.  •*!  know 
your  honored  guest ;  a  limb  of  the  devil— a  limb  of  the 
devil !" 

As  she  crawls  along  the  corridor  her  piteous  wailing 
reaches  them. 
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Old  Balph  is  eyidentlj  aooostomed  to  the  Benrani's 
strange  ways,  for  he  evinoee  no  snrpriae  of  her  renuurkable 
behavior. 

"And  where,  Tomkins-- where  is  she  now  V* 

Dick  had  arranged  that  the  meeting  was  to  be  to-mozrow. 
Terror  of  the  ancient  crone  made  him  alter  his  plans. 

"She  is  close  here." 

'•Close  here  I"  the  old  man  ejacolaies,  joyously  spring- 
ing to  his  feet 

"She  is  at  the  Baven  Hotel,  Englewood."  ' 

"  Good  Ood  I  so  near,  and  we  have  been  wasting  the 
precious  time  here  I  Oome,  Tomkins,  come ;  take  me  to 
her  now— take  me  to  my  child." 

Dick  hesitates. 

"Bat  tiie  night,  sir." 

"  All  weather  is  one  to  me  now ;  oome.** 

"Tonrooat " 

"  I  want  no  ooat ;  my  child  will  keep  me  warm ;  we 
will  sap  at  Englewood." 

There  is  no  resisting  the  feverish,  persistent,  anxions 


In  a  lew  minntes  they  are  standing  ontside  Gonrtlandt 
GlilEi,  bofleted  by  the  fierce  winds,  and  beaten  by  the 
oeaseleaB  ?^?p, 

CHAPTER  XV. 

"  WBJIT  ▲  KIOBT  I     WAS  THKBB    EVEB  SUCH  ▲  NIGHT  T* 

HTIiFi  Mr.  Tomkins  sits  iu  the  great 
shadowed  room  at  Cooitlandt  Clifis, 
and  the  old  crone  moans  in  concert 
with  the  roaring  of  the  elements,  a 
conversation  takes  place  in  one  of  the 
apartments  of  the  Baven  Hotel  which 
it  is  necessary  that  we  here  deseribe. 

Let  ns  in  imagination  do  what  the 

stage-carpenter  in  sensational  dramas 

actually  does  do--t.&,  remove  one  of 

the  walls  of  iiie  hotel,  and  see  at  the 

same  instant  what  the  oocnpants  of 

itoo  rooms  are  doing. 

The  one  contains  Leonie  and  D*Albo,  the  gypsy— she 

sitting  by  the  onrtain-ooncealed  window  drinking  heavily 

of  champagne,  he  stretched  upon  a  sofa  which  is  'drawn 

dose  to  the  further  wall,  or  what  presumably  is  a  wall. 

The  adjoining  room  is  in  a  state  of  some  disorder.  An 
easel  stands  in  one  comer,  and  from  the  paraphernalia 
scattered  about  you  see  readily  that  it  is  occupied  by  an 
artist  With  its  back  to  the  back  of  the  sofk  on  which  re- 
clines the  unscrupulous  Zingari  is  a  similar  article  of  fur- 
niture.   On  this  is  a  man,  and  that  man  listents  intentiy. 

The  imaginary  removal  of  the  outer  wall  exposes  a  fact 
which  otherwise  we  may  not  have  noticed.  The  two  rooms 
are  not  separated  by  honest  brick,  ex  even  by  the  less 
Bubstantial  lath  and  plaster.  The  two  rooms  have  origin- 
ally been  one  ;  they  are  now  divided  simply  by  canvas— 
canvas^which  has  been  concealed  by  a  coverixig  of  wall- 
paper. 

The  man  in  the  artist's  room  ean  hear  every  word  that 
is  uttered  in  the  other  apartment  And  this  is  what  he 
hears: 

"I  tell  you,"  says  D'Albo,  with  a  fierce  growl,  "that 
you  are  not  his  daughter,  and  nothing  like  his  daughter. 
His  daughter!"  he  laughs,  scornfully.  "Bah I  you  are 
the  whelp  of  a  tigress." 

Some  fierce  words  esoape  Leonie.     Then  she  rises,  and 

opening  the   door,   looks   up    and   down    the   passage. 

Apparentiy  satisfied,  she  returns  and  locks  the  door. 

TFJbAt  does  it  matter,   pigbead,"  she  cries,  in  a  low, 

meoMclDg^  tone,  "  whose  daaghter  I  am  ?    You  have  only 


to  say  I  am  his,  and  you  will  have  money  to  enjoy  the 
miserable  thing  you  call  life.  I  will  make  you  speak.  I 
will  make  you  make  him  own  me." 

The  showman  laughs  mockingly  at  this. 

"  By  heavens,  I  swear  it  I"  and  the  woman  stamps  her 
foot  furiously. 

She  walks  to  the  table,  on  whic&  is  a  bottie  and  a  glass. 
She  fills  the  glass  with  champagne  and  again  resumes  her 
seat  by  the  window.  Her  expression  is  demoniacal,  and 
her  fingers  twitch  as  though  they  yearn  to  dutch  the 
man's  throat 

D'Albo  half  rises  from  the  sofk  and  turns  his  sighfless 
eyes  toward  her. 

"Tou  know,"  he  says,  with  suppressed  exdtement, 
"what  vengeance  means.  Tou  know  the  ecstasy  of  the 
mad  passion  which  made  you  rob  me  of  my  eyea" 

"Well,  well  T*  she  answers. 

"Balph  Courtlandt  robbed  me  of  the  woman  I  loved 
beyond  all  in  this  world  or  the  next  Ten  thousand  curses 
on  him  I  I  swore  that  he  should  know  no  happiness,  and 
I  have  broken  him — I  have  broken  him— I  have  broken 
himr 

It  is  terrible  to  hear  the  exultation  with  which  the  poos 
blind  wretch  utters  these  words.  , 

Leonie  laughs  passionately. 

"  Wdl,  big  baby  fool,  well  ?"  she  sneers. 

"  Now,"  continues  D'Albo,  " now  when  he  is nearing  his 
grave^  when  death  will  find  him  without  comfort  and 
without  hope-*wretched  beyond  all  words— you  ask  me  to 
bring  joy  to  his  heart  Curse  him  I— curse  him  f — 
never  V 

"  You  are  one  supreme  idiot,"  she  hisses.  "  I  give  you 
one  grand  revenge— one  magnificent  revenge.  What  can 
be  better,  my  D'Albo,  than  to  make  him  love  as  his  own 
the  outcast  daughter  of  a  stranger !  Ma/oi  t  but  this  is  a 
revenge  worthy  of— of  the  true  artist" 

An  exclamation  of  contempt  esciq[>es  the  gypey*. 

"  Bah  r*  he  ories,  with  a  long  string  of  frightful  impre* 
cations,  "am  I  a  baby  ?  If  you  have  taken  my  sight,  you 
have  not  robbed  me  of  my  brains.  If  he  believe^  what 
will  it  matter  to  him  who  you  are  ?  He  wiU  imagine  yon 
are  liis  diild ;  he  will  have  found  what  he  has  lost ;  his 
acnxow  wiU  go,  and  be^  hang  him,  wili  be  happy.  Maj 
I  be  consumed  if  I  hdp  him  to  one  moment's  joy  1" 

He  speaks  with  intense  and  awful  savagenese,  foammg 
actually  at  the  modth.  After  a  moment's  pauses  a  string 
of  unwritable  weeds  escape  him. 

The  face  of  Leonie  grows  bkckei; 

"Tell  me,"  aha  ai^s,  between  her  teeth,  "my  ammble 
jadial,  why  you  have  come  here  with  me  if  you  have  not 
oome  to  aid  me  T' 

"  I  told  you  in  Kew  York— I  tell  you  now— if  he  was  to 
enter  this  room  at  this  nunnentl  would  denounce  you  and 
eorse  him,  as  I  have  oozsed  him  twioa  before^"  he  an-* 


"Pig!" 

In  her  fury  Leonis  huris  a  champagne  bottle  at  the  re^ 
dining  gypsy.  He  hears  it  whizzing  through  the  air, 
and  raises  his  hands  to  protect  his  head.  The  bottie^  how- 
ever, catches  the  woodwork  of  the  ooudi,  and  ftdls  upo^ 
the  floor  in  fragments. 

D'Albo  gives  utteronce  to  a  low  laugh. 

"  You  dare  not  kill  me,"  he  sneers. 

"I  dare — ^I  will,"  she  answers,  pasrionatdy,  pacing  the 
room,  and  breathing  the  most  dreadful  threats. 

The  wind  howls  outside,  the  rain  ceaselosily  patters  at 
the  window  ;  now  and  again  come  the  distant  murmur  of 
the  troubled  waters.  The  man  in  the  artist's  room  lies  pesv 
fecUy  still  and  listens. 
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Sodda&ly  Leonia  coaoM  her  rapid  paoingB.  She  draws 
aeida  the  oartains  of  the  window  and  opens  the  shutters^ 
iind  them  the  window. 

The  wind  and  rain  msh  into  the  room,  and  the  lamp 
npoo  the  central  iaUe  is  eztingoished.  Very  awful  sonnds 
tUe  fniy  €A  the  storm.  All  the  light  they  have  is  from  the 
flickering  Maze  of  a  sinking  fire. 

*'  What  are  yon  doing  ?*  D'Albo  growls. 

The  keen,  biting  wind,  bearing  drops  of  rain,  beats 
upon  his  faoBb  and  sweeps  tlirongh  his  hair. 

She  does  not  answer.  8he  stands  still,  gazing  ont  npon 
tlienighti 

The  colder  the  man  grows  the  more  he  onrses. 

Affcer  a  time  Leonie  doses  the  window  and  resomes 
her  seal  When  she  speaks  her  manner  has  qnite  changed. 

**What  a  night  r  she  says,  in  a  low,  meaning  yoioe  ; 
"  what  a  night  this  is,  D*Albo  1  Was  there  erer  snch  a 
night  r 

He  abuses  her  soundly  for  letting  in  the  wet  and  wind. 
'  She  continues,  howerer,  heedless  of  his  abuse,  and  with 
strong  emphasis  : 

*'Was  there  ever  such  a  night?  Do  you  remember 
such  a  night,  D*Albo  ?  Oast  your  memory  back,  mon  hen 
ami,  and  tell  me  if  you  remember  such  a  night  as  this  ?*' 

The  gyp7  moves  a  little  uneasily,  but  he  only  answers 
her  with  curses. 

"Ah,  yes,  my  D*Albo,  there  was  onoe  such  a  tiight, 
when  the  rivers  were  swollen,  when  the  fields  were  flooded, 
and  when  the  tents  of  the  gypsies  were  beaten  down  by 
the  rain.  How  many  years  ago  ?  Ah,  well,  it  does  not 
matter.    It  is  longer  than  I  care  to  remember." 

The  man  is  veiy  dlent  now.  There  is  a  strange,  wild 
expression  on  hia  lace,  and  his  flngers  twitch  with  nervous 
dread. 

**Oome,  my  friend,"  says  Leonie,  mockingly,.*' you  do 
not  drink." 

She  fills  hla  fl^ass  with  raw  brandy,  half  fills  her  own 
with  the  same  wgSaii,  and  then  makes  up  the  other  half 
with  champa^^rnCi 

"Drink,  my  amiable  one," she  cries— "drink,  and  we 
will  pass  the  time  \if  tdling  you  a  little  story.  Ah  I  it  is 
a  good  stozy,  too^  and  one  that  will  interest  you,  my 
fiiend." 

D'Albo  does  drink.    Then  he  waits  in  silence. 

"Hark  to  that  wind!  It  howled  just  like  that  the 
night  I  mean.  liiaten  to  the  rain  ;  it  came  down  like  that 
the  night  I  meaiL  It  beat  against  the  tents  of  a  little 
band  of  gypsies.  It  made  the  ground  sodden  and  wet 
D J  yon  listen,  my  good  D'Albo  ?" 

"No,  curse  yon,"  is  the  gypsy's  angry  reply. 

Ijeonie  knghs  bitterly. 

"It  is  well,"  she  says.  "Stm  I  will  go  on.  Though 
the  wind  shrinked  and  the  rain  never  ceased,  two  children 
sldep  side  by  side  on  some  filthy  straw  in  one  of  those 
tents.  They  sleep  as  only  those  accustomed  to  a  hard  life 
can  sleep.  It  is  very,  very  dark,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
be  heard  bnt  the  wind  and  the  rain,  the  rain  and  the 
wind." 

D'Albo  looks  very  eager  and  very  anxioua  He  drains 
the  remainder  of  his  spirit  at  a  gulp,  while  Leonie  watches 
his  growing  agitation  with  calm  composure. 

"You  grew  interested,  my  friend,  and  it  rejoices  me  to 
■ee  it,"  she  sneeringly  observes. 

The  gypsy  scowls  at  her  frightfully,  and  again  awful 
words  escape  him. 

"  Presently  through  the  wind  and  the  rain  a  man  steals ; 
a  w>«m  very  like  you,  my  good  friend,  D'Albo,  very  like. 
He  has  a  lantern  in  Ids  hand,  and  with  much  care  he  creeps 
into  the  tent»  and  throws  the  light  of  his  lantern  upon  the 


faces  of  the  children.    They  are  both  asleep— o^  ktut  he 
Mieves  30,*' 

The  gypsy  starts,  and  a  tremor  appears  to  shoot  through 
his  frame. 

"  Some  more  cognac,  my  friend  ?"  continues  Leonia 
"  Then  this  man,  who  is  so  like  my  friend  D'Albo,  takes 
one  of  the  children  up  in  his  arms  and  carries  her  amongst 
the  trees  and— and,  my  good  friend,  D'Albo^  stranglea 
her." 

Beads  of  perspiration  now  stand  on  the  showman's  fore* 
head. 

"  It's  a  lie  I"  he  screams—"  a  hellish  lie  I" 

"You  are  still  interested  ?  I  am  glad.  Then  the  man 
— ^the  man  so  like  you,  my  friend — throws  the  body  into 
a  swollen,  rapid  stream,  and  the  poor  child's  corpse  is 
carried  away,  away,  away,  far  away.  The  little  girl  is 
missed  in  the  morning,  and  then  the  man  swears  many 
oaths— he  could  also  swear,  D'Albo— and  says  that  she  has 
run  away,  and  that  when  he  finds  her  he  wiU  lash  her 
with  much  fury,  and  all  the  simple  people  believe  him. 
Ah,  yes  I  all  but  one  ;"  and  Leonie  pauses  to  watch  the 
effect  of  her  words. 

The  gypsy's  face  has  turned  to  a  queer  color,  and  is  ex* 
pressive  of  the  most  abject  fear. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  who  that  one  was,  my  dear  D'Albo  ?'^ 
asks  his  tormentor. 

The  gypsy  growls  out  some  words  that  are  unintelli- 
gible. 

"It  was  the  other  child  who  did  not  believe  him.  The 
other  child  had  not  been  asleep.  The  other  child  followed 
him ;  the  other  child  saw  ail  he  did,  and  then,  with  a 
great  fear  at  her  heart,  crept  back  to  her  filthy  straw." 

D'Albo  forces  a  dry,  hoarse  laugh. 

"You  are  mad,"  he  cries,  gaspingly.  "I  have  heard 
enough." 

"  Not  yet,  friend  D'Albo,  not  yet  All  the  next  day 
that  man  was  searching  about  that  straw  and  that  tent 
He  was  very  uneasy.  He  had  lost  something.  He  could 
not  find  it  He  had  lost  something  that  might  hang  him. 
It  was  a  little  locket  It  belonged  to  the  murdered  girL 
be  was  terrified  lest  he  had  left  it  on  her  neck.  But  he 
hadn't  It  had  become  unfastened,  and  had  fallen  amongst 
the  straw.  The  other  girl  found  it,  and  hid  it,  and  has 
kept  it  ever  since— to  bring  the  murderer  to  justice  when 
she  chooses." 

D'Albo  starts  to  his  feet. 

"  It's  a  lie  I"  he  screams,  in  awful  tones. 

"  It  is  no  lie.     It  is  here." 

( To  he  corUinuedL) 


Almost  everybody  is  familiar  with  the  ode  known  aa 
"The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,"  beginning  : 

*•  Not  a  dnim  was  hoard,  nor  a  funeral  note, 
Ab  his  corso  to  the  ramparts  we  hurried." 

Medwin,  writing  of  it,  records  a  conversation  between 
Byron  and  Shelley,  when  a  question  arose  as  to  which  was 
the  finest  ode  in  the  English  language.  Shelley  contended 
for  Coleridge's  ode  on  Switzerland,  beginning  "Ye  clouds." 
Moore's  melodies  were  quoted  ;  some  one  then  mentioned 
Campbell's  "Hoheulindeu,"  when  Lord  Byron  started  up, 
and  said,  "  I  will  show  you  an  ode  you  have  never  seen, 
which  I  consider  equal  to  the  best  that  the  age  has  brought 
forth."  He  left  the  table,  and  returning  with  a  magazine, 
read  the  anonymous  contribution  on  Sir  John  Moore. 
" Perfect,"  said  he,  as  he  finished  reading  it  "Perfect," 
and  he  repeated  again  : 

"  But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
'With  his  martial  cloak  around  him.** 


ToLXUL.  No,  1' 


rSaPiTA,  — '*  TSS  tlOBT  DRAMRrKS  OF  DWR  LlTTtR  BC| 
imSlTniD  LM  LlAPtNO  TOKOmU  OF  CRIVSOM  AltH  Of 
TSS  SUMMKR  WIND,  tlTlAJ«Il40  THROCaa  TOR  OriM  Hl 
FAKKKD  THE   SCUDKJf   FLAMI." 


PERDITA. 

She  did  not  come  like  the  babe  Arthnr,'' 
wave  of  flume,  nor  was  she  left  mjsterionsl j  oi 
step  during  a  stormy  mldiugbty  but  through  tUl 
window  of  a  dainty  cottago  came  a  paff  of  ord 
agaLDst  the  good-humored  faod  of  Thomas  Gold 
elor — a  slanting  shower  of  sunlight,  nnd  a  peoa 
half-crow,  haU-ohocklo,  unfamiliar  to  Mr.  OolJ 

**  Peter^'*  said  Mr.  Goldwin*  taking  hia  pipe 
month,  **  what  is  that  T 


PERDITA. 


Pet«r  Boots,  gardener,  valet,  confidential  friend  and 
&ototiiiii,  profened  ignorunoe^  and  the  two  men  went  oat 
into  tlie  garden  to  inyeetigate. 
What  a  garden  was  that  I 

A  vaafe  hollow  square  of  rustling  beeches  ;  a  level  of 
velwat  swardt  f arbelowed  with  rare  dahlias,  great  beds  of 
tulipa  and  white  masses  of  syringa-bushes. 

Tbmj  loottd  her  sitting  in  the  midst  of  a  bed  of  tulips 
neiur  the  gate,  which  was  open,  and  her  brown,  dimpled 
tiugwahad  palled  the  glowing  petals  in  a  rainbowHshower 
over  1ms; 

MEi  Goldwin  was  consciooa  at  first  of  only  one  thing- 
thai  some  ronnd,  brown,  dimpled  being,  with  ejes  like 
stazfl^  a  head  orowned  with  a  tangled  mass  of  ebony  curls, 
parted  lips  of  scarlet,  and  cheeks  like  bejarias,  had  wrought 
more  destruction  amongst  his  expensive  floral  treasures 
than  a  plague  of  caterpillars ;  but  when  the  creature  looked 
up  at  him,  and,  with  a  bubbling  laugh,  rapidly  got  on  its 
hands  and  knees,  and  crawled  to  him,  patting  bis  big  feet 
with  a  hand  as  soft  and  small  as  the  petal  of  a  flower,  Mr. 
Goldwin  touohed  Peter  Boots  on  the  arm. 
•*  What  do  you  say  it  is,  Peter  ?'*  he  asked. 
*^rm  pretty  safe  in  saying  as  it's  a  child,"  replied 
Peter  ;  "  and  it  woaldn't  be  no  way  risky  to  observe  as 
it'aagirL*' 

*'Fick  her  up  off  the  damp  ground,"  commanded  Mr. 
Goldwin. 

"ni  not  be  a  party  to  no  sich  nonsense,  no  ways  I"  said 
Peter,  severely.  *'  What  with  stray  dogs,  and  cats,  and 
old  hoese%  and  venerable  oows,  the  place  is  more  like  a 
boepital  than  i^  gentlemanly  residence,  as  advertised  as 
SQohitwaa.   TH  not  toaeh  her  T 

And  Peter  banged  his  straw  hat  firmly  down  on  his 
bsistly  gray  hair,  and  walked  off  to  roll  the  already  velvety 
tnr4  keijping  a  jealous  e^  on  his  master,  however,  to  ob- 
serve the  oonrae  of  eventa 

MEi  Gtoldwin— a  gaunt  old  gray  figure  in  the  rosy  Sum- 
mer son,  with  a  scholarly  stoop  in  the  shoolders,  and  ab- 
sent ^es— looked  helplessly  down  at  the  brown  creature 
oaressifig  his  huge  slippers,  and  then,  very  much  like  a 
derri^  lifting  an  elephant^  raised  her  from  the  ground, 
and  trotted  into  the  oottage  with  hei; 
'*  Mm  Lneinda  I"  he  called,  '<  come  here,  if  yon  please." 
Into  the  scholastic  shades  of  the  study  presently  rustled 
a  little  old  lady,  as  dry  and  yellow  as  an  Autumn  leaf,  and  a 
languid,  fttotf  man  of  about  five-and-twenty  raised  himself 
in  a  sleepy,  hollow  chair,  from  a  doze  over  a  French  novel, 
and  tamed  a  pair  of  evil,  handsome  blae  eyes  on  Mr. 
Goldwin  and  his  diarge. 

**  What,  in  tiie  name  of  all  the  Olympian  deities,  have 
yon  got  there^  nndbe  Y*  he  aaked,  with  an  undercurrent  of 
instinotive  irony  in  his  polished  voice  and  ivory  faoa 

**  For  masey's  sake  I**  ejaculated  Mrs.  Lucinda.  **  The 
pretty  dear  I  Wherever  did  she  turn  up  from,  Mr.  Gold- 
win,  sir  ?'* 

*'Tbat  I  cmnot  tell,  my  good  Mrs.  Lucinda,"  said  Mr. 
GoUlwin  ;  and  added,  with  a  littlo  touch  of  quaint  humor, 
'*8bo  is,  in  the  nature  of  an  insect,  destructive  to  my 
jirize  tulips.  She  wrought  rare  havoc  among  them.  Take 
her  away,  Mra,  Lucinda,  and  see  to  her  well-being,  until 
such  time  as  we  discover  her  owners,  or,  more  propeirly 
speaking,  her  parents  or  lawful  guardians.  Nephew,  she 
is  a  comely  little  creature." 

And  in  this  manner  PerJita  became  an  inmate  of  Mr. 
Goldwin's  establishment. 

Hugh  Goldwin  flung  himself  back  into  his  chair  with  a 
seowl  worthy  of  Eblis,  and  threw  a  orabbedly  written  letter 
iluwn  beside  his  plate  with  a  curse  both  loud  and  deep, 


and  which  had  the  effect  of  bringing  his  companion's  eyes 
on  him  from  the  ohooolate  she  was  languidly  stinxng  in  a 
Sdvres  cap  with  a  spoon  of  fretted  gold. 

She  was  a  tall,  slim  woman,  with  a  dark  Assyrian  face, 
like  that  of  a  Semiramis,  and  brilliant  eyes,  with  a  brood- 
ing fire  in  them  that  suited  well  with  a  certain  air  of  sup- 
pressed violence  in  her.  Her  hair  hung  about  her  shoul- 
ders in  funereal  masses,  as  though  it  had  been  torn  by  a 
fierce  wind,  and  the  scarlet  shawl  of  priceless  cashmere 
wreathed  round  her  lent  a  lurid  tinge  to  her  deeply  olive 
skin. 

The  room  was  painted  and  draped  in  a  tawny  gold,  and 

a  robd  of  the  same  peculiar  hoe  flowed  out  about  her  feet 

These  was  nothing  voluptaous   in  the  woman's  dark 

beauty  bat  there  was  a  power  and  a  half-dormant  force  in 

it  that  was  startling. 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  refined,  sonor- 
ous voice,  foldmg  her  long,  dark  hands  on  her  tawny 
robes,  and  looking  at  her  oompanion. 

''  It  means,"  he  said,  *'that  I  am  no  longer  my  ancle's 
heir,  but  dispossessed  for  a  stranger.  May  a  million 
curses  blight  her  1" 

She  lifted  one  of  the  drifting  locks  of  pall-like  hair  to 
her  mouth,  aad  bit  at  it,  looking  at  him  fixedly. 

"  And  what  does  that  mean  ?"  she  ad^  *her  voice 
clanging  a  little. 

*'It  means,"  he  said,  striking  the  table  foikraaiy  with 
his  clinched  hand,  "  that  instead  of  being — as  my  ande 
supposes — wealthy  and  independent  of  him,  I  am  an  abso- 
lute beggar.     It  also  means-— »*' 

"Go  on,"  she  said,  with  a  alow,  an  awfal  smile  darken- 
ing her  face. 

"Well,"  he  said,  defiantly,  "it  means,  Ayesha,  that  we 
must  part" 

"  I  am  your  wife,"  she  said,  still  regarding  him  fixedly ; 
"  why  should  we  part,  Hugh  Goldwin  ?  I  am  still  in  the 
zenith  of  my  popularity,  and  I  can  work  for  both.  Wealth 
flows  to  my  feet,  and  what  is  mine  is  yours.'* 

Though  she  said  these  words  of  pleading,  there  was  a 
burning  irony  in  them  that  strudL  Hugh  Goldwin  like  a 
lash  of  flame. 

"  Curse  you,"  he  said,  with  ancontrdlable  hate  in  every 
line  of  his  evil  face,  "  yoa  blast  my  sight  I  Only  for  yon  I 
might  have  retrieved  my  fortunes  by  marriage — only  for 

you ^" 

"Stopl"  she  said,  imperiously,  and  striking  a  bdl  at 
her  aide.  She  looked  at  him  moekingly.  "I  have  not 
stood  much  in  your  way,"  she  said.     "  Heie^  Mingo  I** 

A  little  mulatto  page,  in  a  gorgeous  Moorish  dress,  ap- 
peared in  the  draped  archway. 

She  drew  a  little  perfumed  note  from  her  dress,  aad  hdd 
it  up  before  Goldwin. 

The  direction  on  it  caught  his  eyes,  and  he  sprang  up 
and  toward  her  like  a  tiger. 

"You  may  have  it,"  she  said.  "Mingo  found  it,  and 
brought  it  to  me.  It  is  an  acoeptance  of  your  proposal  of 
marriage  from  General  Wybro's  only  child  and  heiress." 
She  flung  it  to  him,  and  rose,  biting  her  hair,  and  draw- 
ing it  round  her  face  and  over  her  bosom  like  a  vail,  from 
which  her  eyes  glared  steadily  upon  him. 

"  You  have  only  forestalled  my  intention  of  leavin^r  7<n>* 
since  I  discovered  all  from  that  note,'*  she  said.  "Bat  in 
parting  from  me,  from  yoar  lawful  batonaoknowleilged 
wife,  remember,  yoa  wed  death,  ruin  aad  despair." 

Her  voice  fell  with  etery  word,  aad  she  w^pckib  the  last 
in  a  hissing  whiqper,  that  piareed  his  ear  like  a  iktA  of 
polished  steel,  sad  wifth  sa  air  of  seppwsseii  violiaeesad 
fury  that  made  him— sad  ha  was  no  ooward-^tmiabie  la 
every  fibre  of  his  being. 
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Xjooking  at  him  over  her  shoulder,  she  walked  awaj, 
and  tamed  in  the  doorway,  holding  the  liaming  gold  of 
the  drapery  above  her  head  with  one  jeweled  hand. 

She  lifted  the  other  to  her  mcatb,  and  with  her  teeth 
tore  from  the  third  fioger  a  plain  gold  ring,  lacerating  the 
delicate  fleeh  as  she  did  so. 

She  flung  it  on  the  carpet  at  his  feet,  dwelt  for  a  mo- 
ment on  his  faoe,  as  though  to  burn  its  look  of  hatred  and 
eril  into  her  memory,  and  the  next  instant  he  was  alone  ; 
and  before  a  month  was  over  he  had  married  Alice  Wybro, 
and  the  general  had  discarded  her  utterly. 

In  another  month  the  general  was  dead,  and  every  dollar 
he  pooseesed  was  bequeathed  to  a  noble  charity. 

Hugh  €k>ldwin  was  reaping  the  whirlwind. 

Perdita,  one  of  the  loveliest  creatures  that  ever  counted 
sixteen  Summers,  sat  with  folded  hands  under  the  beech- 
trees,  watching  the  antics  of  a  little  King  Charles  dog  and 
a  huge  Newfoundland  puppy  as  they  rolled  and  tumbled 
on  the  sward,  and  made  sudden  sallies  amongst  the  rose- 
bushes, to  the  amusement  of  their  gleeful  little  mistress, 
and  the  anguish  of  Peter  Boots,  whom  the  last  fifteen 
years  had  changed  but  little. 

Perdita  had  woven  herself  a  coronal  of  vivid  roses,  and 
old  Mr.  Goldwin,  sitting  on  a  rustic  bench  beside  her, 
found  her  lovely  face  so  much  more  attractive  than  the 
great  tome  on  his  knee,  that  he  had  closed  the  book  and 
was  looking  at  her  fondly  over  his  gold-rimmed  spectacles. 

••  How  you  have  grown  I"  he  said.  *•  Hugh  will  scarcely 
know  you.  Poor  fellow !  his  marriage  has  turned  out 
rather  unfortunately.  But  his  father  left  him  rich.  I 
wish  he  had  been  more  of  your  age,  my  heiress." 

"  Why,  Uncle  Tommy  ?"  asked  Perdita,  her  great  eyes, 
deep  and  dark  as  mountain  tarns,  full  of  wonder  as  she 
raised  them  to  his. 

"It  would  have  amalgamated  two  great  fortunes,"  said 
Mr.  Gold  win,  rubbiDg  his  hands  slowly. 

*' I  don't  like  him,"  said  Perdita,  resting  her  chin  on 
her  palm,  and  looking  up  at  the  tender  sky — a  pale  trans- 
parent careen,  flooded  with  rose  sweeping  from  the  west, 
and  in  the  great  dome  one  radiant  star  quivering,  though 
it  was  but  an  instant  before  that  the  sun  had  dropped  be- 
hind the  horizon,  and  the  mountain-tops  still  rose  like 
pinnacles  of  pearl  flushed  with  rose  and  gold. 

Down  some  diamond  track  in  the  enchanted  sunset  Per- 
dita had  her  maiden  vision  of  some  fairy  prince  coming — 
valiant,  tender  and  beautiful — in  the  flush  and  vigor  of  his 
May,  to  woo  and  win  her  ;  and  when  Hugh  Goldwin 
stepped  from  behind  her,  with  a  light  laugh  at  her  words 
— ^haggardy  handsoine,  and  more  like  Eblis  than  ever  ia 
the  tender,  virgin  freshness  of  the  dewy  evening  on  which 
he  came,  like  a  bat  against  the  sun— she  sprang  up  with  a 
throb  of  fear  and  dislike. 

••We  did  not  expect  you  for  an  hour  yet,  Hugh,"  said 
Mr.  Goldwin.     •*  How  is  Alice  ?" 

•*  Very  well,  thanks,"  he  said,  languidly  ;  **  so  sorry  she 
couldn't  come  with  me  I  How  do  you  do,  my  sweet  little 
coy  ?    How  you  have  grown  I" 

••  She  is  quite  a  young  lady  now,"  said  Mr.  Goldwin, 
rubbing  his  hands  gleefully.  •*  Must  look  out  for  a  hus- 
band for  her  soon— eh,  Perdita  ?  But  come  in,  Hugh, 
and  get  the  dust  off*  before  dinner." 

•  «**««« 

Perdita  slept  with  a  tide  of  moonlight  sweeping  across 
bar  from  the  lofty  French  window ;  a  guileless  Sleeping 
Beantyt  shadowed  with  curtains  of  lace-like  snowdrifts, 
and  smiliiig  in  her  sleep,  as  children  do. 

The  room  was  a  pretty,  maiden  bower,  with  airy  nymphs 
radianl  M  peail  in  ^^  midnight  moonlight,  catching  back 


the  floating  draperies  from  window  and  couch.  A  drift  of 
snowy  clouds  seemingly  floating  across  the  ceiling,  and 
the  star-eyed  angels  of  Correggio  leaning  taeir  rosy  cheeks 
on  the  floating  vapor,  and  silently  seeming  to  watch  the 
sleeper. 

One  struck  from  a  distant  clock,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment the  room-door  was  pushed  open  with  a  complete  ab* 
senoe  of  all  sound,  and  Hugh  Goldwin  crossed  the  thresh- 
old. The  room  was  brilliantly  light,  and,  shutting  the  door 
behind  him,  he  advanced  a  pace,  and  with  keen  eyes,  like 
those  of  a  famine-stricken  wol^  he  looked  intently  round 
the  apartment. 

••ify  money  squandered  on  a  nameless  beggar  1"  he 
muttered,  with  a  furious  motion  of  his  hand  toward  Per- 
dita, who  stirred  in  her  sleep,  smiled  and  sighed,  toochedt 
perhaps,  by  some  sleeping  sense  of  the  deadly  eddy  sweeps 
ing  its  hideous  circles  toward  her,  for  already  —so  swift 
are  the  movements  of  evil — ^the  light  draperies  of  her  little 
bed  were  wreathed  with  a  luiid  rose,  deepening  to  leaping 
tongues  of  crimson  and  gold,  as  the  Summer  wind,  steal- 
ing through  the  half-open  window,  fanned  the  sudden 
flame. 

Before  ten  minutes  had  elapsed  the  whole  cottage  was 
buried  in  a  sea  of  flame,  and  in  the  first  dawning  of  the 
day,  Mr.  Goldwin  sat  under  the  beeches  looking  at  the 
ruin  of  his  home,  and  with  the  ashes  of  desolation  sprinkled 
on  his  bowed  head. 

Perdita  had  perished  in  the  mysterious  flames,  and 
Hugh  Goldwin,  standing  a  pace  behind,  the  unsuspected 
angel  of  death  and  desolation,  felt  his  soul  reel  with  tri- 
umph as  Mr.  Goldwin  lifted  his  haggard  face  to  him. 

•*You  are  my  heir  now,  Hugh,"  he  said.  ••!  am 
stricken,  boy,  stricken  !" 

Hugh  raised  his  hand  to  hide  the  triumph  in  his  lying, 
beautiful  eyes,  and  bowed  his  he^d  in  a  semblance  of  de- 
cent grief. 

"If  she  could  have  been  saved  to  you,  uncle  I"  he  said, 
while  he  gloated  over  the  evi*lent  shock  the  old  man's  life 
had  plainly  received  by  the  death  of  his  ddriing. 

The  sun  rolled  in  a  blaze  of  Tyrian  dyes  over  the  crests 
of  the  great  mountains,  and  a  ridge  of  fire  ran  along  their 
granite  crests,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  woman  in  a 
tawny  robe,  wet  with  the  dew,  and  dank  masses  of  ebon 
hair  clinging  to  neck  and  bosom,  gUded  before  them,  out* 
lined  against  the  "awful  rose  "  of  the  diwn — an  Assyrian- 
faced  woman,  before  whom  Hugh  shrank  and  shiver<:d, 
with  hair  clinging  to  a  deathly  brow,  livid  and  damp  with 
the  clammy  touch  of  terror.  * 

He  put  out  his  hand  and  caught  the  great  beech,  star- 
ing on  her  with  glaring  eyes.   But  she  never  looked  at  him. 

She  fell  on  her  knees  before  the  old  man,  and  stretched 
out  her  long  arms  to  him. 

«•  I  want  my  child  I"  she  cried.  «*  I  want  to  look  on 
her  face — I,  whose  eyes  have  so  hungered  to  see  but  the 
flatter  of  her  dre^s  for  fifteen  years,  that  I  seem  to  have 
lived  in  flames.     Give  me  my  child,  or  I  shall  die  I" 

•*  Speak  to  her,  Hugh,"  said  Mr.  Goldwin,  lifting  his 
shaggy,  grand  old  head  from  his  chest  in  vague  bewilder- 
ment.    •*!  have  no  child  now,  my  poor  woman  1" 

She  rolled  her  great  eyes  on  the  pallid  man  leaning 
against  the  old  tree,  down  the  gray  trunk  of  which  a 
tender  ripple  of  golden  light  was  stealing. 

"Where  is  my  child  ?"  she  said,  biting  at  a  coil  of  the 
hair  she  was  mechanically  wringing  in  her  bronze  hands. 

•<  I  tried  to  save  her,"  said  Hugh,  forcing  the  words 
from  stiff  lips — "  if  you  are  the  mother  of  the  deserted 
child  my  uncle  adopted." 

She  ^ave  no  sisru  of  recognition,  but  looked  up  at  hia^ 
winding  the  hair  round  her  handsi 


"I  MU,"  she  Mid.  "I  was  a  poor  widow— m  starving 
wret?lj»  and  the  daj  thai  saw  me  without  bread  to  give 
hflr,  I  left  her,  with  bet  beauty  to  plead  for  her,  in  this 
spot     I  want  her  now." 

''  On  ttj  aonl  V*  said  Hagh,  "  I  riaked  mr  life  to  aavo 
hers*  Look  !"  He  pointed  to  the  rains,  smoldering  and 
imoking^  with  a  shaking  hand*  *'  She  lies  there ;  I  saw 
•her  tail  back  into  the  flames  ;  I— I  battled  with  them  to 
pare  her.  Ajesha  I     I  awear  1  did  !*' 

8he  wrung  the  fidse  oath  from  him,  tlb  she  did  his  men* 
lion  of  her  name,  with  the  awful  questioDiDg  of  her  sombre 
etec,  and  lir.  Gold  win  rallied  his  head  as  Hagh  lifted  his 
right  arm  flkjwtml  in  f^arfal  attestation  of  his  words. 

•'Poor  thing/'  he  said— ** poor  mother  !" 

Her  dark  ejes  softened  at  his  wordd  of  pity,  but  she 
luerer  removed  their  unwinking  gaze  from  the  haggard 
man,  whoso  blood  was  taming  to  ioe  as  his  eyes  were  held  j 
tf»  hera. 

She  slowly  raised  her  arm  and  pointed  behind  him, 
and.  as  under  some  spell,  he  tnmed  and  followed  her 
gesture. 

From  the  shadow  of  the  beeches—no  scar  or  scorch  on 
her,  the  jubQant  light  of  the  morning  resting  on  her  beaa- 
teons  head— sprang  Perdita,  and  fell  with  a  cry  of  joy  into 
Mr.  Goldwiti's  arms,  stretched  out  to  her  as  a  man  would 
stretch  his  arms  to  the  spirit  of  the  l^eloved  dead. 

Aud  then  Ayesha  rose,  for  a  moment  enblimely  great  in 
her  wrongs,  fln«l  hurled  her  anathema  agsinst  the  perjured 
wretch,  who  quailed  before  her. 

In  words  of  fire  alio  told  how  ahe  hafl  gained  entrance 
I  anpereeiTed  to  the  cottage,  and  hid  herself  in  her  daugh- 
ter's  room,  to  feast  her  hungry  eje^  on  the  girrs  faoe. 


How 
Hagh*a 

Ii0ir,  strong  in  lbs  fnry  of  ber 
rs«e  and  ion,  she  had  bone 
the  giti  frooi  the  bfunoi^ 
rooim,  and  hiddte  htm  mtfl 
mA  Uam  m  hmr  awift  ren- 
geaoee  ^onld  grind  the  in* 
tended  murderer  to  powder, 
like  a  sudden  Ihmdarboll, 

And  then  she  peneodL  ^^f* 
mg  him  with  lion-like  efm^  ma 
she  saw  a  anbtle  ebange  creep- 
ing over  his  pallid  faee,  m  Um 
folds  of  the  cobra  bri|shleii 
luridly  when  he  cnsia  his 
head  to  strike  hit  ptej. 

Hia  mnaclea  slifientd^  bis 
hand  slipped  rapidly  ta  bis 
boflom.  She  stood  but  a  pnee 
nemored  ttam  bim,  and  he 
fliiddenly  ftnon  out  his  long 
aim^  and  atmcb  her  witli 
mighty  foiroe  on  the  breeal 

A  bisize  of  geme— aarbnadee 
and  diamonds— oanght  the  snn 
Crom  the  hilt  of  the  ating*like 
dagger  he  left  in  her  bosom, 
and  before  any  one  conld  pre- 
vent it,  Hngh  Qoldwin  had 
bounded  into  the  road,  and 
fled  like  a  whirlwind. 

But  Ayeaha  Ured,  and  the 
man  fled  ^here  none  pnrtoed. 

His  thrust  had  been  turned 
aside  by  some   of   the  oma- 
ments    of    her    dresa,   and    m 
mere  scratch  hatl  been  its  only  reenlt 

Ayeeha^a  restless  and  impassioned  soul— <)onld  not 
live  without  her  Art,  and  one  night  while  returning  from 
the  theatre,  the  horses  of  her  carriage  knocked  down  and 
trampled  an  intoxicated  wretch,  staggering  on  the  road- 

ay- 
He  was  dead  when  they  lifted  him  from  the  gutter,  and 

Ayes  ha  leant  her  regal  head  over  him  for  a  aeoond. 

**See  that  he  is  buried  decently,"  she  said*  to  those 

about  ber,     '*  I  knew  him  once  ;''  and  so  went  her  way, 

with  a  solemn  awe  in  her  heart,  to  her  qniet  home. 
And  the  next  day  they  buried  Hogh  Gold  win. 
When  Perdita  married,  Ayeaha  left  the  stage,  and  went 

down  the  hill  of  life  by  a  rosier  and  more  {)eaoefnl  path 

than  her  weary  feet  had  erer  known  before. 

*****  ♦  ♦ 

And  so  the  mill  of  Clo^l  had  ground  out  his  retribution. 
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llOORKA    WARRIOR. 

The  Old  Soldier's  Story. 


You  was  a-aakin*  just  now,  sir,  'bout  them  native  soIdierM 
we've  been  a-gettin'  over  from  India— livonld  they  fighl  or 
not*  when  it  came  to  the  push  ?  WeD,  IVe  seen  a  pretty 
good  deal  of  'em  in  my  time.  I  have  ;  and  it*s  my  Ijelief 
that,  if  you  give  *em  good  oiHoers  they'll  go  anywhere  and 
do  anything. 

You  see,  moat  folks  that  hikven't  been  out  ther«,  they 
thinks  of  India  as  if  *twas  ull  one  place^  and  every  man 
Jack  of  *em  jiiit  like  (^vwj  other ;  whereas,  blea;^  yer ! 
there's  more  nations  there  nor  whnt  there  are  in  all  Europe^ 


4 


I 


( diifer^Qi  from  each  other  as  a  Tork  from  a  Frenoh* 
A  Bikh  aui*t  like  a  Ben  galea,  and  a  Bengalee  ain't 
like  a  Qhoorka,  and  a  Qboorka  ain't  like  a  Mahmtta  ;  and 
1x7m'  to  jadge  of  one  on  'em  by  another  ia  jiat  like  judfjin* 
of  a  Bum's  inside  by  the  color  of  liiii  wbiakera. 

Wlaan  I  first  went  ont  to  India,  ^wm  jist  afore  our  ex- 
pedtlion  in  Kepanl ;  aod  o'courso  everybody  was  talkiu*  of 
Ibe  Oboorkas  and  spinain'  all  sorts  of  yams  about  'em, 
some  true  and  some  not  As  for  me,  I  snapped  my  fingers 
at  the  whole  oonsam  ;  for,  like  most  yonng  sodgers  till 
lh«y  lam  what's  what,  I  thongbt  a  British  reg*kr,  with  a 
good  baynet  in  his  fist,  a  match  for  aajthiug  upon  the 
ear^  or  nnder  it,  either.  Bat,  one  day,  1  happened  to 
hear  oar  senior  major  a-teliin'  the  other  oflioer^  how  he'd 
seen  the  Rijah  of  somewhere  or  other  set  a  Ghoorka  to 
taokle  a  full-grown  tiger  ai ogle-handed,  with  nothing  but 
one  of  them  great  siekle-shaped  knives  of  theim  ;  and  the 
feller  did  the  whole  job  iu  half  a  minute,  hatnstringin' 
him  with  one  blow  and  cuttin"  his  skull  open  with  the 

Aal     (A  fact)     Now,  that  I  koowed  that  Major  N 

ifi7D*t  the  man  to  tell  a  lie,  not  if  his  life  was  ou  it,  that 
set  mo  ihiokin'  a  bit. 

Old  Jack  Adams,  my  front  rank  man,  was  a  great  chum 
of  mine  just  then  ;  so  I  goes  to  hitn  and  I  savs : 

**  Jack,  the  first  time  you  see  a  Qhoorka,  jiat  p'int  him 
oat  to  me,  will  yer  T* 

**rU  do  that,**  soys  he. 

Sure  enoagh,  a  day  or  two  arter  that  we  halted  by  a  na- 
Hr%  Tillage,  and  there  wa^  a  whole  crowd  of  the  black 
olups  (fine,  tall,  handsome  fellows  tbey  were,  most  on  'em) 
gatbored  ronnd  a  little  dark-faced  hop-o'-my*thumb  no 
biggar^n  a  boy»  with  a  pair  o*  black  eyes  that  twitched  and 
foiled  like  a  monkey's,  who  was  a*outtin*  aitch  capers  as  I 
inewtit  see'd,  with  his  heels 
higher  than  his  head. 

**Now,  Bam,"  says  old  Jack, 
**  which  o'  that  lot  looks  Ukeet 
ft  Ghoorka,  d^ye  think  V* 

••  Well,"  aaya  I,  **ftny  of  *em 
*Jid  do  well  enough,  'cept  that 
little  whipper-snapper  in  the 
middle,  as  ain*t  fit  to  call  a 
man  at  all.*' 

Old  Jack  gives  a  queer  kind 
o*  dmckle,  and  then  he  just 

••  u's  hh*i  r 

••Well,  I'm  blowedr  says 
L  **Aro  we  going  to  fight 
■Hob  things  as  them  ?  Why, 
they'd  jist  abont  do  to  wipe 
our  bay  nets  on  when  the  reg*- 
lar  sonmmsge  was  over  !*' 

You  see,  sir,  I  was  green  in 
them  days,  and  k  no  wed  no 
bettor  than  to  take  a  man  by 
his  looks  ;  but  I  found  out  my 
Quatake   afore  long,   as  you'll 

Well,  I  needn't  tell  yer  'bout 
the  Nepanl  expedition,  for 
you've  likely  read  the  whole 
•I017  in  one  o'  tbem  big  books 
oS  your'n  ;  but  it  was  tough 
work,  1  can  tell  yer  ! 
Wbat  with  marching  all 
And  fighting  all  day,  we 
pteUy  near  tired  out  be-  ^  ^^^^^  wAaaioa.- 

*iwa«  half  over,     I  see*d  a  eaoot 


man  of  my  company  reg'lar  fall  asleep  on  the  line  o' 
march,  and  tramp  on  with  his  eyes  shut  nigh  on  to  half  an 
hour,  till  at  last  he  trips  over  a  log,  and  comes  down  ou 
his  nose  sitoh  a  crash  as  woke  him  fast  enough.     Am 
when  he  seed  how  *twns  he  shakes  his  fi^t  at  the  log,  an 
says,  quite  savage- like ; 

"  Blow  this  rubbiahin'  old  country  V*  says  he,  *•  Why, 
a  man  can*t  even  have  a  quiet  nap  for  half  an  hour  with- 
out breaklu*  his  head  J*' 

(Extravagant  as  this  story  may  seem,  it  is  perfectly  an* 
then  tic,  aud  has  more  than  one  parallel  in  the  history  of 
the  Russian  campaign  of  1812) 

Well,  sir,  wo  were  marching  ono  night  along  one  o'  them 
nasty  little  jungle- paths  so  uarrer  that  we  had  id  go  single 
file  every  now  and  again,  and  I  was  just  thinking  what  a 
pretty  job  it  'ud  be,  s'posing  we  was  to  be  attaukei  jist 
then,  when,  all  to  oaoe,  down  tumbles  a  man  right  iu  front 
of  me,  cut  almost  in  two  through  the  thick  cross-belts, 
and  no  more  sign  of  who  done  it  nor  if  he'd  been  struck 
by  lightning ! 

I  don't  think  I  ever  felt  so  queer  iu  my  life,  and,  indeod, 
to  see  a  man  drop  dead  that  way  all  in  a  momenti  wiihoiit 
rhyme  or  ri^aon,  was  enough  to  give  one  a  turn. 

The  next  minute  down  goes  another,  and  then  a  third  ; 
but  I  had  my  eyes  about  ma  this  time,  and  I  catches  sight 
of  a  sort  o'  shadow  flittin'  away  into  the  bushes^  Quick 
as  winkin'  I  up  piece  and  let  fly. 

There  was  a  crash  in  the  thicket  like  a  wildcat  jumping 
and  when  we  ran  up,  there  lay  a  Ghoorka  on  his  back, 
shot  plumb  through  his  body.  And  what  d'ye  think,  sir? 
he^d  actiily  took  a  fiying  leap  across  the  path,  three  times 
over,  and  cut  down  a  man  each  time  !  A  ad  as  he  lay 
dyin'  there  he  held  np  thr^Jinffers,  and  shook  'em  at  us 
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wifch  a  reg'lar  grin  of  joy,  as  mnch  aa  to  mj,  "  IVe  settled 
three  on  yer,  anyhow  1"  and  he  died  without  givin*  a 
groan.    That's  what  I  calls  a  man,  and  no  mistake  I 

I  seed  old  Jack  Adams  a-lookin'  at  me  oat  of  the  comer 
of  his  eye  ;  and  as  we  '*  feU*in  *'  again,  he  gits  alongside 
o'  me,  and  he  whispers  : 
*<  Well,  Sam,  what  do  yon  say  to  the  Qhoorkas  nowr 
I  didn't  sat/  nothln',  sir,  bnt  I  can  tell  yer  I  thought  a 
pretty  good  lot 


LING  HOLME:    WINDERMERE. 

The  riyers  feed  thee  from  tho  valloys  round, 

And  rills  from  olustering  mountains,  Windermere; 

And  in  thy  wind-stirred  waters  moves  the  sound 
Of  life  from  all  thy  sources,  far  or  near. 
Thy  deep,  low  murmurs  to  tho  listening  ear 

Biae  in  harmonic  echoes,  and  resound 

liie  pattering  becks  that  from  the  far  clifiT  bound, 
The  roaring  fall,  the  wind  in  grasses  sere. 

Full-raomoriod  lake  I  I  would  that  this  my  soul, 

Or  whatsoe'er  in  me  is  most  of  me, 
Could  treasure  ev'n  as  thou  the  echoes  past; 
Leamhig  a  fuller  utterance  as  years  roll. 

Tender  from  tears,  yot  glad  with  innocent  glee, 
And  Love,  tho  first  tone,  lingering  to  the  last  I 


THE  DOCTOR. 

A  STOBT,  too  good  to  remain  unpublished,  ia  told  of 
Doctor  Crawford,  whilom  Major-General  U.  S.  Army,  Cap- 
tain Maolay,  late  of  the  8th  Infantry,  and  the  late  Lien- 
tenant  A.  D.  Tree,  2d  Dragoons.  Captain  Maolay,  as- 
sisted by  Doctor  Crawford,  hdd  charge  of  a  detachment  of 
reomits,  conducting  and  distributing  them  to  the  yarious 
p38t8  in  Texas.  In  their  inarch  they  spent  a  night  at 
Austin,  the  two  officers  being  entertained  by  Lieutenant 
Tree  at  the  Arsenal,  the  ouly  military  establishment  in  the 
dty.  Austin  was  the  headquarters  of  General  Harney, 
whose  residerce  was  perched  upon  a  hill  overlooking  the 
eity,  amid  wide-spreading  live  oaks,  and  grounds  such  as 
are  rarely  feen.  Tree,  being  quartermaster  and  com- 
missary, hud  his  quarters  at  the  Arsenal,  and  whilst  the 
general  entertained  the  **  quality,*'  it  fell  to  the  lieutenant's 
lot  to  "  take  in  "  subs,  **  el  id  genus  omnes," 

Maclay  and  the  doctor  stopped  with  Tree,  disposing  of 
their  traps  and  impediment  in  the  common  room,  which, 
by-the-way,  seired  as  parlor,  dining-room  and  bed -room. 
Amongst  other  of  the  doctcr's  stores,  he  had  a  jag  of  fine 
old  Otard  brandy,  which  he  had  been  nursing  and  cherish- 
ing with  as  mnch  csare  as  he  would  have  tended  a  sick  baby. 
Mack  had  made  several  demonstrations  upon  it  during  the 
previous  march,  but  the  doctor  was  too  vigilant  for  him, 
and  constantly  prevented  his  well-meant  efitorts  to  broach 
the  sacred  jag. 

Tree  had  always  been  esteemed  the  very  prince  of  good 
fellows,  and  his  hospitality  knew  no  bounds.  Now,  Craw- 
ford was  as  verdant  as  they  make  them,  and  this  was  his 
first  military  service.  Maclay  had  had  his  little  jokes  with 
him  on  the  march,  and  had  deputed  him  to  a  sort  of  qna%i 
command  of  the  detachment,  arming  him  for  this  purpose 
with  a  huge  bludgeon. 

On  oue  occasion,  in  the  morning  before  commencing  the 
march,  the  wao^on -master  came  to  the  fire  where  the  two 
men  were  standing,  remarking  to  Maclay  that  he  would 
have  to  put  some  "  hounds  in  the  hospital- wagon  before 
ihey  coald  move." 

''  Vaiyr  weJJ, " aaid  Mada^ ;  "put  them  in." 


Afl  soon  as  the  man  went  away  to  execute  his  work  the 
doctor  said  : 

"  Captain,  did  I  understand  you  righUy— that  they  were 
to  put  hounds  into  the  hospital- wagoa  ?" 
••  Yes,  sir,  and  he  has  gone  to  do  it." 
"Well,  captain,  I  must  remonstrate  against  any  such 
outrage.  I  protest  against  it,  sir,  and  I  shsli  use  all  the 
force  of  my  authority  as  medical  officer  of  this  detachment 
to  prevent  it  Steward,  if  any  one  attempts  to  put  a  dog 
into  the  hospital- wagon  knock  him  down.  Such  n-ay  have 
been  the  practice  in  this  benighted  country  heretoforp,  but 
ril  teach  them  better." 

With  this  he  approached  the  wagon,  grasping  his  blud- 
geon, his  eye  flaushing  war  upon  the  entire  shebang,  and 
especially  upon  the  wagon-master,  who  now  came  with  his 
assistants  to  execute  the  work  in  hand.  The  doctor 
watched  them  closely,  and  noticing  that  their  attention 
was  directed  to  the  forepart  of  the  wagon,  it  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  him  that  he  had  been  sold.  He  commenoed  by 
questioning  the  men  as  to  the  name  of  this,  that  and  the 
other  part,  till  he  came  to  the  *'  hounds."  As  soon  as  the 
word  was  uttered  he  "crabbed." 

Maolay  had  related  this  incident  to  Tree,  aa  proof  of  the 
doctor*s  greenness,  and  as  an  inducement  to  him  to  enter 
into  a  conspiracy  to  rob  the  latter  of  the  preoious  contents 
of  his  jug.  As  the  afternoon  wore  away,  and  night  and  a 
hearty  supper  prepared  the  party  for  the  inevitable  post- 
prandial pipe,  and  both  Maclay  and  Tree  being  a£EUoted 
witl}  an  inordinate  thirst,  the  latter  exclaimed,  as  if  he 
had  .but  jnst  spied  it : 

"Doctor,  what  have  you  in  that  jag  ?  Is  it  medioine, 
or  what  ?" 

"That,  sir,"  quoth  the  doctor,  "that  ia  a  little  old 
brandy  I  was  taking  along  ;  would  you  mind  trying  a  little 
of  it  ?" 

"  Thanks,"  said  Tree.  "I  would  not  mind.  Mack,  what 
do  you  say  ?" 

"Oh!  a  thimbleful;  just  a  settler  for  your  excellent 
dinner.  Tree.  I  had  no  idea  it  was  brandy  you  had  in  that 
jug,  doctor  ;  I  thought  it  was  horse-medicine,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort" 

"Drink  hearty,  gentlemen  I  drink  hearty  I"  qnoih  the 
doctor. 
Their  glasses  being  filled,  Tree  gave  as  a  toast : 
"Our  distinguished  guest.  Doctor  Crawford  I" 
The  doctor  n^iade  a  speech  in  response. 
"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "this  is  an  unexpected  compli- 
ment    My  ancestors  had  all  been  most  distinguished  mil- 
itary men,  and  I  aspired,  from  my  earliest  youth  upward, 
to  emulate  their  well-gotten  fame.     My  education,  fortu- 
nately, has  fitted  me  for  the  position  of  surgeon  in  the 
army.     A  step,  gentlemen,  in  the  right  direction,  and  Ha 
who  watches  over  the  destiny  of  nations  may  have  in  store 
for  me  something  better  in   the  futora    I  thank  you, 
gentlemen,  for  the  distinguished  honor  you  have  been 
pleased  to  confer  upon  ma" 

"  Hear !  hear  1"  and  great  applause  from  the  other 
pirties. 

Maclay  then  taking  up  an  old  newspaper,  began  to  read 
it,  apparently  with  great  attention. 

"  Why,  Tree,"  ho  cried,  "old  Loomis  is  married  1" 
"  The  h— 1  he  is  I    When  did  he  marry  ?" 
"Last  October." 

"Well,  well,  well !  that  requires  a  sentiment !  Fill  jonr 
glasses,  gentlemen !  Here's  to  our  most  distingmshed 
guest.  Doctor  Oiawford !" 

The  doctor  made  another  speech,  elaborating  a  lilUe  on 
his- first  effoit,  and  with  increased  applaooa 
Resuming  their  pipes,  and  ohatting  a  Utlla  vidle  «B 
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frontier  Hfe  and  varioas  other  inieresting  military  snb- 
jeotH,  Tree  took  up  the  old  paper,  and  began  to  read  it  in- 
tently.    Finally  he  exclaimed : 

"Why,  Mack,"  said  he,  "old  Loomis  is  married  I" 

*•  The  h— 1  he  is !     When  did  he  marry  ?" 

••Last  October." 

"Well,  well,  well  I  That  demands  a  sentiment!  Here's 
to  onr  distinguished  guest,  Doctor  Crawford  I  Fill  your 
glasses,  gentlemen  V* 

The  doctor  rose  and  delivered  another  address,  which 
was  received  with  profound  applause. 

The  night  waned  in  this  absurd  fashion,  each  taking  his 
turn  in  alliterating  the  same  sentiment,  whilst  the  doctor 
favored  them,  at  each  repetition,  with  a  speech.  The  con- 
tents of  the  ample  jug  were  perceptibly  diminished,  and 
the  doctor  grew  none  the  wiser  in  the  coarse  of  this  im- 
promptu carcase,  for  he  recounted  it  afterward  to  the 
writer  of  this  sketch,  remarking  that  Maclay  and  Tree  were 
the  most  extraordinary  characters  he  ever  met. 

"  Why,  air,  they'd  read  of  old  Loomis's  marriage  over 
and  over  again,  as  if  they'd  never  heard  of  it  before."  So 
the  phrase.  "  Old  Loomis  is  married,*'  became  poprlar  in 
the  army,  signifying  an  invitation  to  drink. 


THE   DRUM. 

•'BataplanI 

Bataplaa  I , 

Bataplonl 

For  the  drum,  the  drum,  it  rattles  so  lead.*' 

The  abolition  of  the  drum  in  the  French  army  marks  an 
epoch  in  history.  It  was  in  the  French  service  that  the 
drum  attained  its  highest  pitch  of  warlike  glory.  It  seems, 
at  first  sight,  strange  that  the  signal  for  its  downfall 
should  go  forth  from  the  nation  in  whose  annals  its  best 
services  are  embalmed. 

Not  that  it  is  so  strange,  however.  The  drum  belongs 
essentially  to  the  past  It  was  the  battie-music  of  the 
days  when  armies  fought  hand  to  hand.  Now  the  rattle 
of  long-range  musketry  and  the  thunder  of  the  great  guns 
drown  its  voice  altogether,  and  the  notes  that  once  set 
boiling  the  blood  of  cowards  and  of  brave  men  alike  have 
no  significance  in  the  oratorio  of  death  which  steals  its 
awful  music  from  the  very  elements. 

The  ragged  legions  marching  grimly  through  the  snows 
to  beat  the  Austrians  back  from  the  frontier  were  a  very 
different  class  of  heroes  from  the  trim  fellows  who  cam- 
paign blithely  against  the  Kroumirs  to  the  merry  signals 
of  the  bagle.  The  bloody  trails  their  hay-bound  feet  left 
in  the  icy  mire  from  Paris  to  Rhine  have  imprinted  a  more 
glorious  track  through  history,  though,  and  the  hoarse 
reverberatioDS  of  the  sheepskin -covered  cylinders,  beaten 
by  those  pallid  children  of  the  streets,  who  knew  no  more 
of  fear  than  the  instruments  they  thumped  with  their 
weazened  little  hands,  will  echo  in  story  after  the  trumpet 
calls  of  Algiers  have  died  away  for  ever.  The  beggar  bat- 
tahons  of  the  great  French  wars,  when  all  the  land,  already 
red  with  the  rank  dew  of  the  guillotiae,  was  trodden  into 
bloody  mire  in  tho  common  struggle  agatnst  the  foreigner 
vhich  set  the  first  Empire  upon  its  splendid  pedestal,  and 
the  drum  whose  sonorous  roll  marshaled  them  to  undying 
glory,  belong  together.  They  met  their  apotheosis  in  the 
battle-smoke  which  shrouded  the  Empire's  fall. 

The  history  of  this  iDStrnment,  whose  stirring  notes 
have  rung  in  the  ears  of  countless  heroes,  and  cheered 
them  on  to  victory^  is  probably  as  long  as  that  of  the 
hnnum  xaoaii  The  dmm— or  rather  a  rude  substitute  for 
what  WB  know  Vy  that  name— has  from  time  immemorial 


been  the  favorite  instrument  of  all  barbarous  iribeSi 
From  the  North  Pole  to  Patagonia,  from  the  great  plains 
of  America  to  the  arid  deserts  of  Asia,  some  form  of  a 
drum  exists  where  no  other  instrument  of  melody— or, 
perhaps,  we  should  rather  say,  of  noise^is  known.  The 
scalp- dances  of  the  Indian  and  the  war-chants  of  the  Tar- 
tar are  measured  by  its  beats  ;  it  is,  as  it  has  been,  a  chief 
factor  in  the  merrymaking  and  the  mourning  of  savages, 
for  whom  neither  art  nor  nature  as  yet  possesses  sweeter 
sounds. 

Sixteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era  there  is 
clear  record  of  the  Egyptians  having  possessed  drums. 
They  doubtiess  obtained  them  from  the  East,  for  in  Hin- 
doostan  their  legendary  history  goes  back  to  the  mystic 
gloom  in  which  tradition  is  born.  The  Greeks  ascribed 
their  invention  to  Bacchus.  Whoever  did  invent  them,  it 
is  certain  that  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  forefathers  of  our 
race.  Singularly  enough,  the  Chinese,  who  claim  the 
credit  for  pretty  much  every  invention  worth  claiming 
credit  for,  have  never  set  up  any  titie  to  the  creation  of 
the  drum.  This  fact  may  be  explained  by  the  theory  that 
the  drum  does  not  make  noise  enough  for  the  children  of 
Confucius  to  go  to  battle  by.  Nothing  short  of  war-gongs 
can  create  the  clamor  they  need  to  help  them  in  their 
serio-comic  wars. 

In  Asia  the  drum  was  an  inseparable  attribute  of  every 
aristocratic  household.  Magnificent  kettie-drums  of  pol- 
ished metal,  borne  on  splendidly  caparisoned  steeds,  fol- 
lowed the  great  man  on  his  journeys  and  oampaigus. 
Savage  chiefs  made  their  marches  to  the  harsh  thump  of 
rude  drums  fashioned  of  burned-out  logs,  with  a  sheep- 
skin  over  the  end,  and  braids  and  festoons  of  their  ene- 
mies* teeth,  and  even  skulls,  dangling  from  them  byway  of 
ornament.  In  the  Aztec  temples  were  found  war-drums, 
which  the  priests  beat  to  call  the  x>eople  to  arms  as  by  a 
tocsin,  made  of  serpents'  skins  and  enriched  with  rude 
filigprees  and  other  nrnaments  of  gold.  Go  wherever  we 
please  in  the  remotest  history  and  we  enconnter  the 
drum.  Go  anywhere  on  the  earth's  surface  to-day  and  we 
find  the  drum.  It  is  the  universal  instrument,  whose 
creation  is  in  the  power  of  the  most  untutored  hands,  and 
whose  music  possesses  that  simple  cadence  which  all  can 
anderstand. 

There  are  drums  and  drums,  however.  Let  us  look  at 
the  divisions  into  which  modern  advancement  has  dis- 
tributed them,  before  we  glance  at  some  of  those  curiosi- 
ties of  barbaric  ingenuity  and  inventiveness  which  perpet- 
uate in  the  present  the  primitive  affair  upon  which  the 
improvements  of  civilization  have  been  developed. 

Musicians  divide  the  drum  into  threo  classes.  One,  and 
the  lowest  order,  is  that  in  which  the  instrument  consists 
of  a  single  skin  stretched  on  a  frame  and  open  at  the 
bottom.  The  tambourine  and  the  modern  Egyptian  drum 
are  representatives  of  this  class,  not  to  mention  the  instru- 
ments in  use  among  many  barbarian  and  savage  tribes. 
Another  order  is  that  of  the  drums  which  are  made  by 
stretching  two  skins*  over  the  ends  of  a  cylinder,  thus 
forming  the  familiar  side-drum.  A  third,  and  the  only 
really  artistically  musical  instrament  of  the  class,  is  the 
kettle-drum. 

The  kettle-drums  are  called  pauken  in  German ;  in 
French,  timbales  (bow  many  of  our  readers  do  not  recall 
that  most  rollicking  and  naughty  of  operas  boufe,  the 
"Timbide  d'Argent  !)  ;  in  Spanish,  atahcdes,  and  in  Italian, 
tympanu  The  Italian  name  comes  directly  from  the 
ancients.  The  Greeks  and  Bomans  called  the  drum  fym- 
panium.  The  generic  title  of  the  modem  drum,  however, 
can  be  traced  straight  back  to  the  Saraoena  and  MooflRk 
who  introduced  the  iuBlroiaea^  ViiV^l&m»g%  ^  ^3^>a  'n* 


and  romaatic  past  ^hen  tbej  had  a  footing  Uiere.  Thej 
called  tbe  dram  tambuK  TLe  French  call  it  tambour ,'  the 
lUliatiSi  tumburo ;  the  SpaDlards,  tat^bor ;  the  Germans, 
trommel;  the  Danes,  tram;  and  the  Engliah,  drum. 

The  kettle-dram  conaists  of  a  znetaLlic  ahell,  geuerallj  of 
oopi>er,  though  FrcDch  kettle-drums  are  made  of  brass,  in 
the  shape  of  a  stew -kettle.  The  head  is  of  veUam,  which, 
being  first  wetted,  is  then  stretched  by  means  of  an  iron 
rim  around  the  head  of  the  shell  When  it  dries  it  fornus 
a  aorface  smooth  and  stiff  bj  tension  as  a  board*  In  ad- 
dition to  this  natural  tension  the  head  maj  be  tightened 
or  slackened  bj  screws  working  on  the  rim  which  fitretohea 
it.  Two  ketUeHSruma  are  always  used  together  in  orohes- 
iias  or  the  cayalrj,  where  one  is  carried  oneaoh  side  of  tbe 
Itarse's  neck.     One  d  these  instruments  is  tuned  down 


to  the  key-note,  and  the  other  to  the  fifth  of  the  kej. 
Even  two  kettle-drums  are  not  enough  for  some  orehei- 
tral  musia  Berlioz  says  that  it  took  seventy  yean  to 
discover  that  three  kettle'dmms  were  possible  in  an 
OTcheetnk  Auber's  overture  to  ^'Massaniello/*  Spohr'a 
*' Historical  Symphony/'  and  other  famous  pieoea»  require j 
three  kettle-drums,  and  in  No.  17  of  the  soore  of  *'Bofa 
le  Diable**  Heyerbeer  uses  three  drums  in  the  keji  ol  4j 
G  and  D.  In  his  '*  Requiem/' Berlioz;  had.  besides 
brass  iastrumenta,  eight  pairs  of  kettle-drums  played  by 
ten  drummers,  two  of  the  pairs  having  two  drams 
each. 

Kettle-drums  used  in  orchestras  stand  on  iron  iripodJt*^ 
They  are  beaten,  when  tbe  best  impl<ament  is  used,  with 
siicka  made  of  whalebone^  with  a  small  wooden  butlou  al 


tlie  mid*  eoirered  with  a  very  fine  sponge.  With  these 
efteiy  «ttMt»  lond  or  nott,  can  be  prodnced  Next  in  ex- 
oaUenoe  come  flexible  Btioka,  with  a  small  knob  made  of 
felt,  and  after  them  range  the  new-fashioned  and^  among 
musicians,  yerj  im  pop  alar,  India-rabber  disks.  The  very 
worst  sticks  are  those  which  have  the  old-fa8hione<l  cork 
knobs  covered  with  leather.  Composers  call  them  "melody 
mnrdereta^**  They  obscure  the  clear  ring  whioli  distin- 
gniihefl  the  kettlo-dnim  almoiit  entirely,  rednoing  its  notes 
nearly  to  the  hard,  coarse  level  of  the  snare-dnims,  Tbio, 
transparent  drnm-akina  have  a  better  tone  tliao  thick,  | 
opuqae^  white  ones.  Any  large  drum  going  below  F  in 
key  is  devoid  of  re^l  maaical  tone,  its  acoeut  lieing  mere 
thunder.  Skilled  kettle -drummers  never  strike  the  centre 
of  the  skin,  bat  tap  it  aboat  a  (Quarter  ot  its  diameter  from 
the  rim. 

When  mnsicians  talk  of  drums  they  mean  kettle-dmms, 
nlwaysL  Beethoven  ia  said  to  have  been  tbe  first  com- 
poser to  perceive  that  the  kettle-drum,  instead  of  being 
merely  useful  to  beat  the  rhythm,  as  are  the  side  and  bass 
drums,  ponoBsed, 
thanks  to  ita  metallic 
body,  oertain  clearly 
Btisioitl  notes.  At  anv 
fubf,  up  to  the  timv 
when  he  made  use  of 
it  in  hia  wonderfol 
oompositionB,  it  was 
a  mecQ  machine  for 
the  production  o  i 
nois^".  He  raised  it  to 
the  dignity  of  a  solo 
instrument  Instead 
of  writing  down  the 
parts,  1^  formerly, 
like  horn  and  trumi3€t 
parta  in  tbe  key  of  C, 
with  an  indication  at 
the  beginning  as  to 
bow  they  were  to  be 
tnned,  he  wrote  the 
real  notes  lor  them, 
and  the  orehestra 
tlntniDier*  from  being 
qnalilled  for  hia  poai- 
tien  by  his  muscle 
alone,  became  a  mn* 
aieka,  and  his  craft 
•narl 

The  ordinary  drum, 
dear  to  the  militia 
and  the  amsll  boy, 
f^iwiaiste  of  a  wooden 
or  bfasa  cylinder, 
with  a  skin  head  at 
Qsoh  end.  Tbe  skins 
are  lapped  at  their 
edgea  around  a  small 
hoop  which  encircles 
the  eytinder,  and  a 
larger  hoop  rests  on 
Ihia  and  presses  it 
down  In  place.  The 
large  hoops  at  each 
end  are  oonnected  by 
an  endlesa  cord,  run- 
;  tbrotigh  boless  in 
IMr  oiler  edgoe  and 
up    and 


down  the  sides  of  the  cylinder  from  hoop  to  hoopv  Each 
loop  of  this  cord  i^  snrrotindeil  by  a  slidmg  leather  brace, 
and  by  pushing  these  down,  so  as  to  draw  the  loops 
together,  or  up,  so  as  to  loosen  them,  tbe  drum  is  tight* 
ened  or  slackened,  and  the  clear,  tense,  or  harsh,  loose 
notes  produced*  Soma  side-drnms  ore  made  Batter,  and 
are  tightened  by  rods  and  screws  instead  of  cords.  The 
side-drum  filets  its  name  of  "snare-drum"  from  the  faoj 
that  several  cords  of  catgut  ore  stretched  across  the 
lower  end  so  loosely  that  they  rattle  at  every  stiolie. 

There  is  a  dnim  very  like  the  snare-drum,  but  without 
the  snares,  which  is  called  the  tenor- drum.  It  was  onoe 
extensively  used  in  military  bands,  Instead  of  kettle- 
drums, for  beating  the  long  roll  There  is  another  sort  of 
tenor^drum,  very  long  and  narrow  in  form,  used  by  the 
French  peasantry  lu  thoir  peculiar  musics  ond  known  as 
the  tambourine  It  would  not  be  worth  noticing,  as  it  is 
in  favor  nowhere  and  by  no  one  else,  except  that  Anber 
has  introduced  it  in  tbe  overture  to  "Le  Philtre." 

The  hoss-drnm  is  the  giant  among  drums.    It  is  so  well 
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known  that  deiksription  seems  snperflnons.  The  bass 
drnm  was  formerly  called  the  long-dram,  on  acconnt  of 
the  longitadioality  of  its  cjliader,  bnt  that  x)ortion  of  it 
has  now  been  shortened  so  as  to  almost  equalize  its  length 
to  its  diameter.  The  heads  of  the  bass-dram  are  tightened 
by  oords  like  the  snare-drum,  bat  it  is  beaten  with  a  stick 
ending  in  a  soft  round  knob  instead  of  a  bare  rod  of 
lignum-yitaB  or  rosewood,  as  in  the  case  of  side-drums. 
In  orchestras  a  bass-dram,  which  is  Fomething  of  the 
shape  of  a  gigantic  tambourine,  but  with  two  heads,  and 
which  is  known  as  the  "gong-drum,"  U  sometimes  used, 
as  it  occupies  less  space  and  produces  the  same  noise. 

Noise,  it  must  be  understood,  is  all  that  a  musician  re- 
quires of  a  bass-drum.  Its  note  has  no  particular  value  of 
itself,  and  bj  simply  beating  it  hard  or  softly  its  tones  are 
Adapted  to  any  key  or  chord.  If  Smollett  is  to  bo  belieyed, 
it  was  this  quality  of  the  drum  which  led  to  its  name  being 
applied  to  a  popular  form  of  social  gathering  in  the  last 
oentary.  A  species  of  fashionable  assembly  which,  in  the 
time  of  the  author  of  "  Boderick  Random,"  took  the  place 
of  our  "Germans,"  was  called  a  "Drum,  "as  he  said  "from 
the  noise  and  emptiness  of  the  entertainmeat."  Our 
ladies,  indeed,  giro  a  form  of  afternoon  party  nowadays 
whioh  they  call  a  "Kettle-drum."  Oan  it  be  because, 
although  it  may  be  quite  as  empty  an  entertainment  as 
Smollett*8  day  boasted,  it  is  less  noisy  and  more  musical  ? 

Braas  has  long  anpplanted  wood  as  a  body  for  drums 
from  whioh  much  real  work  in  the  field  is  expected.  In 
orchealraa  and  for  fancy  playing  wooden  drums  are  still 
oiftd.  They  are  inade  of  thin  wood,  turned  into  a  cylin- 
der, wbidh  is  lined  with  coarse  linen  to  keep  it  from  split- 
tingi  Being  liable  to  expand  and  contract  with  the 
changes  of  the  atmosphere,  these  wooden  cylinders  are, 
natorallj,  not  rvtj  well  adapted  for  campaigning,  so,  in 
the  field,  brass  anbstitutes  replace  them. 

^e  toy  drams,  whioh  are  the  horror  of  tesly  bachelors 
and  nerrons  M.  maids,  are  manufactured  br  the  thou- 
sands at  one  factory  in  this  country,  and  a  number  in 
Germany ;  bnt  to  make  a  dram  for  serions  nse  no  little 
care  and  skill  are  required.  The  materials  must  bo  core- 
folly  selected,  in  the  first  place.  If  the  drum  is  of  wood, 
that  wood  must  be  perfectly  seasoned  ;  if  of  metal,  that 
metal  must  be  pure  and  flawlessly  rolled.  The  vellum 
used  for  the  heads  must  be  of  irreproachable  quality,  that 
for  the  upper  or  beaten  head  thinner  than  that  for  the 
snare  end.  The  hoops  require  careful  attention  to  insure 
their  fitting  aoourately,  neither  too  much  nor  too  little, 
and  the  cords  must  be  stretched  so  that  the  tension  ap- 
plied to  them  when  they  are  in  nse  will  not  slacken  them 
and  render  them  useless.  After  having  seen  to  all  this, 
and  bnilt  the  drum  of  perfect  symmetry,  it  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. It  requires  those  little  artifices  in  the  cylinders  for 
the  Tibrations  of  the  beats  to  escape  through,  to  render  all 
thia  labor  of  any  nsa 

"And  all  this  trouble,"  says  the  reader,  "in  order  to 
provide  a  thing  to  be  beaten  with  sticks  and  to  make  a 
clamor  ?"  Stop  there  !  There  is  an  art  in  drum-playing 
whioh  no  one  who  has  not  heard  a  drum  properly  beaten 
can  appreciate. 

However  simple  the  beats  of  the  drum  may  appear,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  by  long  practice  only  that  perfection  can  be 
attained,  and  then  the  student  must  possess  a  quick  ear 
and  a  nimble  wrist.  Every  beat  is  perfectly  regular  in 
the  number  and  division  of  the  strokes  from  the  two 
sticks,  of  which  that  in  the  right  hand  is  slightly  grasped, 
while  that  in  the  left  is  held  firmly  in  an  oblique  position, 
paasing  between  the  middle  and  third  fingers,  and  being 
Ji^d  bjr  the  two  fi»t  fingers  and  the  thumb,  the  two  lower 
iingera  oroeaing  nader  it  and  the  palm  being  turned  up- 


ward. Such  is  the  established  precision  in  which  the 
drum-majors  take  pride,  that  if  all  the  dmmmers  in  the 
vast  British  servioe  were  assembled  together  they  wonld 
be  found  to  beat  alike  through  what  is  oalled  "The  Duty"; 
that  is  to  stiy,  all  the  regulation  beats  in  use.  What  these 
are,  the  military  dictionaries  show  in  the  following  cnrions 
list. 

The  Roll  is  a  continuous  rolling  sound,  without  the  least 
inequality  or  intermission.  It  is  prod  need  by  giving  two 
taps  with  the  same  stick  and  using  each  stick  alternately. 
In  order  to  learn  this,  simple  as  it  seems,  the  pnpil  has 
to  begin  early  and  practice  constantly.  The  "  daddy 
mammy,"  as  it  is  called,  is  taught  first  of  all  to  a  student 
of  the  art  of  drumming,  and  after  each  two  taps  be  is 
forced  to  raise  his  hand  to  the  height  of  his  shoulder. 
This  gives  his  strokes  deliberate  and  distinct  notes,  and 
by  degrees,  as  he  beats  a  clear  stroke,  he  is  taught  to  beat 
faster  and  faster,  till  the  clear,  prolonged  and  perfeet 
tremolo  of  the  roll  is  the  result. 

77/0  Swell  IB  only  the  roll,  beat  occasionally  so  softly  aa 
scarcely  to  be  heard,  and  then  increasing  to  the  ntmoet  of 
the  performer's  strength,  to  die  away  again.  It  is  a 
merely  ornamental  beat,  and  drummers  are  fond  of  prac- 
ticing it,  as  the  perfect  rise  and  fall  of  the  volume  of 
sound  is  regarded  as  the  very  finest  art  of  drumming. 

The  Flam  is  a  beat  made  by  the  two  sticks  almost  at  the 
same  instant  on  the  head,  bat  still  so  as  to  be  heard  sepa- 
rately. It  is  used  as  a  signal  for  various  evolutions,  man- 
oauvres  and  calls. 

The  Ruffle  is  a  short  roll,  of  at  most  five  or  six  seoonda' 
duration,  beat  very  closely  and  firm-y,  decreasing  a  little 
in  force  just  before  it  concludes,  which  it  does  in  an  ab- 
rupt manner,  and  with  a  strong  "flam." 

Beat  for  Orders  is  a  peculiar  mixture  of  rolls,  flams  and 
aingle  taps,  beat  at  the  adjutant's  quarters  for  assembling 
ail  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  receive  the  "  orders  of  the 
day." 

The  TVoop  is  beat  before  the  new  guards,  et&,  about  to 
march  off  from  their  place  of  assembly  to  relieve  others 
from  duty.  It  is  also  used  at  dress  parades,  when  the 
band  or  drum-corps,  at  the  command  of  the  adjutant, 
"Troop,  beat  ofif,"  march,  playing  some  slow  marching 
tane,  from  their  position  on  the  right  of  the  battalion  to 
the  extreme  left  of  the  line,  where  they  wheel  about,  and, 
changing  the  music  to  a  quickstep,  return  to  their  post  on 
the  right 

The  General  is  to  give  notice  to  the  troops  that  they  are 
to  march. 

The  Assembly,  or  Troop,  is  to  order  the  troops  to  repair 
to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  or  to  their  colors. 

The  A f arch,  to  command  them  to  move  ;  always  with  the 
left  foot  first. 

Tattoo,  to  order  all  to  retire  to  their  quarters. 

To  Arms,  for  soldiers  who  are  dispersed  to  repair  to 
thom. 

The  Reveille,  always  beaten  at  break  of  day,  to  warn  the 
soldiers  to  rise  and  the  sentinels  to  forbear  challenging, 
and  to  give  leave  to  the  men  to  come  out  of  their  quartera 

Police  Call,  to  summon  the  men  to  elean,  or,  aa  it  is 
termed,  "police "  the  camp.  This  is  done  every  morning, 
just  after  Reveille. 

Sick  Call,  for  all  invalids  to  repair  to  the  sorgeon  for 
treatment,  and  to  bo  excused  from  duty  if  unfit  for  ii» 
This  call  is  the  terror  of  skulkers  and  malingezeriL 

Roast  Beff,  the  call  to  dinner. 

The  ReireM,  a  signal  to  draw  off  from  the  enemy.  It 
likewise  means  a  beat  in  camp  or  garriaon  a  UlUe  befottt 
sunset,  at  whioh  time  the  gates  are  ahofc  and  the  i 
repair  to  their  barracks. 
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T/ie  Alarm,  or  Long  EoU^  is  to  giye  notice  of  sudden 
danger,  thfti  all  may  be  in  reftdinesa  for  immediate  dntj. 

ThB  Pari^,  or  OkawuidB,  a  signal  to  demand  some  oon- 
leienoe  with  the  enemy. 

Long  Maardk,  a  beat  formerij  need  in  England,  on  the 
sonnd  of  vhieh  the  men  clubbed  their  firelocks  and 
claimed  and  used  the  liberty  of  talking  all  kinds  of 
ribaldry. 

Tm  Chmrdk  OaO,  called  also  "Beating  the  Bank,"  a  beat 
to  anmmon  the  soldiers  of  a  regiment  or  garrison  to 
church. 

Tne  Piomeen*  Cbfi^  known  bj  the  appellation  of  '*  Oaok- 
olds  come  dig,"  and  dating  baok  to  the  English  civil  war 
of  Gromwell'e  tim&  This  is  beaten  in  camp  to  summon 
the  pieneevB  to  work. 

"Peas  U^Mjn  a  Trtnc^ner^  or  the  Supper  CaU^  beaten  to 
snnuBoa  the  men  to  sapper. 

7%e  SerpecmtB*  Oidl^  a  beat  for  calling  the  sergeants  to- 
gether in  the  orderly-room,  or  in  camp,  to  the  head  of  the 
colon. 

The  Drummuv*  (hB,  a  beat  to  assemble  the  drummers  at 
the  head  of  the  eeloni  or  in  quarters  at  the  place  where  it 
is  beaten. 

The  Preparation,  a  signal  to  make  ready  for  firing. 

The  drum  jQso  provides  a  sort  of  accompaniment  with  a 
tap  for  eaoh  note  of  the  fife  playing  a  march  or  other  air. 
This  is  called  fhe  Ihng.  The  Double  Drag  consists  of  two 
or  three  taps  for  each  note.  Besides  these,  old  drum- 
majoie  hate  an  endless  store  of  fancy  taps  which  they 
teach  their  pupils  and  squabble  about  among  themselves 
whenever  they  happen  to  meet  over  a  social  glsES.  Each 
drum-major  is  a  composer  in  his  peculiar  line,  and  that 
there  should  be  a  rivalry  between  them  is  perfectly 
natural  Them  m  an  o'er  true  tale  of  a  French  drum- 
major  who  carved  a  rival  to  pieces  in  a  sabre-duel  because 
that  rival  had  robbed  him  of  a  roll  of  his  composition  and 
taught  it  to  his  drummer- boys  as  his  own. 

The  list  of  drum-music  given  above  is  that  used  in  the 
armies  of  all  civilized  peoples,  or  was  until  the  drum  was 
banished  from  the  service  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  warlike 
nations. 

Each  company  of  United  States  infantry  has  one  fifer 
and  one  drummer,  who  rank  as  privates.  They  execute 
signals,  perform  at  parades,  drills  and  reviews,  and  attend 
to  the  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  drummers  and 
fifers  oonetitnte  eoUectively  the  regimental  music  or  drum- 
corps,  and  axe  under  the  command  of  a  principal  musi- 
cian, usually  termed  a  drum-major.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  the  only  military  bands  in  our 
service  are  tho8»eomposed  only  of  drums  and  fifes.  Musi- 
cians are  iml*"*'^  as  privates  and  formed  into  bands,  being 
allowed  extra  pa{f  and  rations,  and  given  additional  pay  by 
the  officara. 

Several  of  the  bands  In  our  regular  service  have  a  na- 
tional reputation  for  exoellenoe.  Among  these  may  be 
named  the  famous  "  Marine  Band  *'  of  Washington,  and 
the  band  of  the  First  Artillery,  generally  called  the 
*'  Governor's  Island  Band." 

In  the  English  army,  as  well  as  in  our  own  and  those 
of  several  other  nations,  the  regimental  musicians,  or 
"  bandsmen,"  as  they  are  usually  termed,  are  supposed  in 
time  of  battle  to  aot  as  stretcher-bearers,  and  carry  off  the 
wounded  to  the  field  hospital,  located  a  short  distance  in 
the  rear.  We  say  they  are  supposed  to  do  so,  for,  as  a 
matter  of  £sot,  the  average  musician  is  rarely  found  within 
range  of  even  the  heaviest  artillery,  and  such  caro  a.s  the 
wounded  may  receive  comes  usually  from  their  comrades 
or  the  men  of  the  ambulance  corps. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  howewr,  that  this  is  due  to 


any  unwillingness  0:1  the  part  of  the  dispensers  of  melody 
to  run  into  danger^for  such  is  not  the  esse. .  A  regiment 
possessing  a  fine  band  is  apt  to  be  very  proud  of  that  ad- 
junct, and  officers  an  J  men  are  alike  loath  to  run  the  risk 
of  its  decimation  by  the  unconsidered  bullets  of  the  fof>. 
As  for  t\i3  drammers,  tiiey  in  some  cases  accompany  tl}0 
troops  into  action,  but  more  frequently  are  left  at  a  safe 
distance  in  rear  of  the  fighting  line. 

Yet  the  pages  of  military  history  are  filled  with  ex< 
amples  of  the  bravery  of  musicians,  and  among  them  the 
drummers  have  always  taken  a  foremost  place.  The 
records  of  the  French  army  present  the  greatest  number 
of  such  instances,  but  the  armies  of  other  nations  bear 
also  on  their  rolls  of  honor  the  names  of  many  hercio 
drummers. 

Among  them  all,  perhnps  the  most  famous  is  the  child- 
hero,  Joseph  Bara,  to  whom  a  statue  has  recently  been 
erected  in  the  church-square  at  Pulaiseau,  om  which  a 
chateau  of  the  Oondes,  in  which  he  was  bom  and  reared, 
looks  down.  It  was  at  an  inn  near  this  residence  that 
'*  the  thievish  magpie  "  stole  the  silver  spoon  for  which 
the  serving-maid  was  sent  to  prison.  Palaiseau  is  a  little 
town  about  eleyen  miles  from  Paris,  near  that  end  of  the 
valley  of  the  Ivette,  where  the  fair  Yale  of  Chevreuse 
begins.  The  landscape  is  of  a  sed  active  character.  There 
are  fairy  green  meads,  wooded  knolls,  a  pretty  stream, 
and  everything  appears  to  catch  the  sun.  A  very  thim 
mist  often  rises  oyer  the  undulating  ground,  and  gives 
additional  charm  to  the  scenery.  Of  the  Conde  Ohatean 
only  a  single  og^ve  window  exista  George  Sand  once' in- 
habited Palaiseau,  and  wrote  there  "Mdile.  La  Quin- 
tmie." 

Joseph  Bara's  father  was  a  woodranger  on  the  Plalaisenii 
estate  of  the  Oondes,  and  his  mother  was  a  domestic  in 
the  chateau.  She  was  a  widow  when  her  son,  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  enrolled  himself  as  a  volunteer.  His  head  had 
"  taken  fire "  at  a  patriotic  meeting,  where  Oamot*s  appeal 
for  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  was  read  before 
him. 

The  boy  learned  to  play  the  drum  and  fife,  and  fur- 
bished the  arms  and  cleaned  the  horse  of  a  major  of 
Spahis,  who  hud  fought  in  India  under  Bnssy.  This 
officer  le  petit  •tambour  followed  to  La  Vendee.  To  harass 
and  throw  the  enemy  off  the  track,  this  major  often  sent 
his  little  drummer  running  through  the  bocage,  to  beat 
here  and  there  the  drum  or  sound  the  fifa  Bara  was  one 
day  surprised  by  a  band  of  peasants.  He  was  a  boy  of 
delicate  features  and  aristocratic  air.  The  Yendeans 
thought  him  some  nobleman's  child  who  had  been  per- 
verted, and  told  him  that  if  he  cried  <*  Yive  le  Boi  I"  they 
would  let  him  ofi^  He  answered  by  beating  his  drum. 
"  Are  you  deaf  ?**  roared  a  brutal  peasant,  taking  aim  at 
him.  '*!  am  a  Bepublioan  !"  cried  the  boy.  "Ah! 
young  brigand,  have  a  care !  Give  up  your  drumming, 
and,  like  us,  cry  *  Vive  le  Roi  V  "  *•  Vive  la  Bepnblique  I" 
cried  Bara..  Twenty  muskets  were  discharged  at  him,' 
and  he  fell  dead.  Horrified  at  their  rash  act.  the  Yen- 
deans  fied.  But  some  of  them  afterward  returned,  picked 
up  the  corpso,  and  respectfully  bore  it  to  the  camp  of  the 
Bepublican  troops.  The  Oonvention  decreed  a  pension  to 
Bara*8  mother,  and  ord.^re.I  that  an  engraving  of  the  little 
drummer's  exccntioa  should  be  made  and  hung  up  ia 
every  primary  school,  to  show  what  a  child  can  do  whmi 
inspired  by  a  noble  septiment  Obenier,  in  "  Le  OhanI 
de  Depart,"  alluded  to  Bara's  execution,  and  David 
(d'Angers),  who  found  one  of  the  engravings  ordered  1 
the  Oonvention,  chose  his  death  as  a  subject  for  hie  eU 
in  1837. 

The  statue  at  Palai^oaxi  tepTow^iiVa  ^dck^  ^oioSS^xfiL^ 
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tba  tint f nrm  of  a  hnssar.  A  drainstick  hw*  fallen  from  one 
of  bis  bfiDda  ;  tho  other  ho  bHII  holilB.  The  boy  hiiB  beeo 
•truck  bj  t^rentj  bullets,  but  tbe  expresaion  of  heroic  ex- 
|mlUtioii  atill  lingers  ou  the  delicate  voung  faoe« 

Another  Ff«*Deb  drummer  who,  althoagh  he  never  ftt- 
to  utatunry  honors,  woa  li  great  repatatioo  lor  gal- 
,  waa  Pierp©  Touru^'e,  known  aa  *'  The  drtimmer  who 
iron  ihe  bakltlo    of    Kohl/' 

lOg  ihiii  engagement  the  :^-       ^^^^^i^^^^^^^-— 

r'rench  troops  were  en deav-  ? 
Dnng  to  foroa  a  passage 
ft  bridge,  the  head  of 
rblfili  waa  obatiaately  de- 
led by  the  Anatriau^. 
for  m  long  timt»  the  iBsue 
the  Gonilict  was  doubtf  al* 
It  leagih  Pierre  waa  aelsad 
ith  m  brilljani  idea.  He 
aged  id  ferry  himaelf 
hia  dmm  acroea  the 
I  on  a  stray  planks  and 
r  BMnaents  later  there 
out  Uiym.  A  wood  on 
be  aaeiDy*a  right  tlank  tbe 
raltia  of  the  pas  df 
9harffe*  Belieting  them- 
elTas  to  be  outflanked,  tbe 
ttuiriana  became  panjo- 
ken,  and  broke  in  con- 
BOD  ;  the  French  rnithed 
tbe  bddgo  11  nd  tbe 
it!©  w»a  won.  For  this 
Kploit  Pierre  received  the 
but  history  ia  E*ilent 
to  hia  anbflequent  for* 
iin««, 

Al  the  deaperate  battle  of 
loatiBtnul,  Jacquea  Gros- 
tambonr  of  tbe  73d 
111  of  tbe  line,  while 
Bg  tba  pOM  ck  chirge  at 
liefld  of  an  iiju^anlting 
HQ.  had  hi9  rigbt  leg 
lny  a  grupe-shot, 
tid  fe!t  to  the  ground.  As 
ooiar*dea  panaed  on.  he 
to  be  carried  with 
i  ao,  borne  on  tbf^ 
1  of  two  grenadiers, 
attli  furiously  beating 
drum,  Jao(xue8  went  on 
fith  tl>0  head  of  the  column 
ihm  ffinoua  charge  that 
\  \hm  enemy* a  line. 
TbA  finit  Napoleon,  who 
Imi  little  for  music 
f  aoy  kind*  held  the  drum 
I  high  faTor«  and  the  drum- 
of  the  Fronoh  army 
nltai&ed  ftuch  excel- 
BA  under  bifli  r/tjim^^ 


siege  of  Toulon,  where  Jnnot  waa  otnly  a  private  soldier  of 
the  artillery,  and  Napoleon  merely  a  nawly -fledged  Brig- 
adier General,  that  the  latter,  Ttaitiog  one  of  the  batt^riea^ 
called  for  a  soldier  who  oould  write,  and  Janot  proffered 
hia  serv^icee.  At  the  general's  dictation  he  wroto  an  order 
on  a  dmm*heail.  Just  as  he  finished,  a  shot  from  the  en- 
emy struck  the  ground  almost  at  Lis  feet,  and  dashed  a 


W 
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Onki*  deciding  the  fate  of  some  of  the  greateat  battles 

khiVlOfy  have  been  wiitton  on  the  drum,  which,  indeed, 

fraqiMotly  toade  to   servo  as  a  desk  in  the  0elJ,  aud 

hlnad  eoiirts-martial  have  brought   speedy  sentence 

I  oooiUirti  pnnwhment  to  many  an  offender. 

^  Jtmod*   Doke  of  A  brant  es,  vtkA  Colonel-General   of  the 

I  til  Ibe  Frf^noh  Imperial  Army,  had  his  first  intro- 

to  Napoleon  across  a  dram-head.     It  was  at  tho 


jossrn  11*11  A,  frtK  iipiotr  namsiEB-aeT. 

fihower  of  earth  over  the  document  "  There,  wioit 
rraK''  said  Junot,  gayly,  springing  to  his  feet,  **we  shall 
not  want  for  sand  to  dry  it,  eince  mesaieEurs  the  enemy 
have  saved  na  the  trouble,"  From  that  moment  Junot*s 
rbe  WHS  rapid,  until,  under  the  Empire,  one  of  hia  victo- 
ries in  Portugal  gave  him  the  title  of  duke. 

The  old  Twenty -second  Begimeat  of  the  French  line, 
the  dashing  Voltigeors,  were  long  famous  for  an  odd  uae 
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to  vhioh  they  pat  their  dram-oorpe,  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  armj.  This  regiment,  recraited  almost  ezolosiyely 
from  the  Faaboorg  St  Antoine,  the  wildest  qoarter  of 
Paris,  had  an  unrivaled  reputation  for  dare-deriltry  of  all 
sorts.  Like  most  regiments,  the  Twenty-second  had  its 
regimental  song,  and  it  was  their  onstom,  when  on  the 
marob,  if  cironmstanoes  "would  permit,  to  sing  it  in  the 
following  fasbioQ  :  The  leading  tiles  of  each  company 
would  sing  the  first  Terse  to  a  fife-and-drum  acoompani- 
ment^  and  the  entire  regiment  would  give  voice  to  the 
chorus,  supported  Ly  the  crash  and  rattle  of  the  full 
drum-oorps.  The  following  is  a  free  rendering  of  this 
Btining  song  of  the  march,  camp  and  bivouac : 

**  How  pleasant  the  life  of  a  Yoltlgeurl 

In  ttie  van  of  the  fight  he  must  always  be ; 
Of  roughing  and  rations  he's  always  sure; 

With  a  comrade's  share  he  may  well  make  free. 

•*  Ploardy  first,  and  then  Champagne, 
France  to  the  battle  1    On,  boys,  onl 
Anjou,  Brittany  and  Maine 

Hurrah  for  the  Faubourg  of  St.  Antoine. 

"  The  hussar's  coat  is  slashed  with  gold, 
He  rides  an  Arab  courser  fleet; 
But  is  the  Yoltigeur  less  bold. 

Who  meets  his  enemy  on  his  feet  ? 

**  The  cuirassier  is  clad  in  steel, 

His  massive  sword  is  straight  and  strong; 
Bat  the  Ydtigeur  can  turn  and  wheel 
With  a  step— his  bayonet  is  Just  as  long. 

**  The  artillsry-drlyer  must  halt  his  team. 
It  the  euirent  be  fast  or  the  watev  deep ; 
But  tihe  Yoltigeur  can  swim  the  stream. 
And  climb  the  bank— be  it  e'er  so  steep. 

**  Tlie  YoMgeur  needs  no  trumpst  sound ; 
K6  bugle  needs  he  to  cheer  him  on; 
WlMfe  the  fight  is  hoti9at^t?uU*B  his  ground, 
Hurrab  for  the  Faubourg  of  St  Antoine." 

It  maj  zeadily  be  imagined  that  the  singing  of  this 
lyrio  by  nearly  a  thousand  men,  their  yoices  accentuated 
by  the  shrill  notes  of  the  fife  and  the  sharp  rattle  of  the 
brass  drums,  would  produce  a  striking  effect,  stirring  the 
blood,  and  filling  the  mind  with  martial  ardor. 

In  the  annals  of  our  own  land  we  may  find  many  ex- 
amples of  gallant  oonduot  by  drummers  and  fifers.  On 
that  memorable  morning  of  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  when 
Putnam,  Prescott,  Warren  and  their  "embattled  "  farmers 
\7ere  still  working  upon  the  unfinished  redoubt  on  Breed's 
Hill,  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  British  men-of-war  in 
the  harbor  and  from  the  battery  on  Copp's  Hill,  Bobert 
Steele,  of  Dedham,  drummer,  and  Parks,  of  Cambridge, 
fifer,  boldly  mounted  the  parapet,  in  full  view  of  the 
enemy,  and  played  **Tankee  Doodle"  as  a  rcTeilie. 

Mc^  readers  of  the  literature  of  our  late  war  will  re- 
member the  story  of  little  Johnny  Clenu  **  The  Drummer- 
boy  of  Ouickamauga,"  who  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
a  soldier  during  the  terrific  storm  of  shot  and  shell,  and 
kept  up  the  spirits  of  the  tired,  disheartened  troops  by 
his  rat-a-tattoo  on  the  drum  which  was  suspended  from 
his  neck.  Few  are  aware,  however,  that  the  gallant  little 
drummer-boy  is  now,  and  has  been  for  years,  an  officer  of 
our  regular  army,  bearing  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  and 
married  to  a  daughter  of  the  late  Major-General  French. 
He  is  now  teaching  military  science  at  the  Oalesville  Mili- 
tary Academy,  but  is  seeking,  and  will  probably  receive, 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  captain  and  aaaistant  quarter- 
master. 

It  would  be  nnfsir  to  eonolnde  this  reference  to  the 
deeds  ol  beroio  drummers  without  mentioning  the  tam- 


bours of  the  "  Old  Guard  "  of  Napoleon,  who  perished  to 
a  man,  or,  rather,  boy,  on  the  fatal  field  of  Waterloa 

Ajnong  other  uses  of  the  drum,  to  which  allusion  has 
not  yet  been  made^  is  that  of  "dramming  out,"  from 
camp  or  garrison,  culprits  who  have  been  convicted  of 
various  disgraceful  offenses.  This  is  done  only  on  sen- 
tence of  a  court-martial,  and  is  a  punishment  particularly 
reserved  for  cowards,  thieves  and  malingerers.  A  "  msc 
lingerer,"  it  may  be  well  to  state,  is  a  soldier  who  habit- 
ually shirks  duty  under  the  pretence  of  illness,  a  subter- 
fuge that  rarely  avails,  although  sometimes  an  ingenious 
rascal  will  contrive  to  deceive  the  surgeons^  and  lead  a  life 
of  luxurious  idleness  until  some  doctor,  sharper  than  his 
confreres,  exposes  the  fraud.  The  proceeding  of  ''drum- 
ming out "  is  thus  conducted  :  The  culprit,  usually  having 
his  head  shaved,  though  this  part  of  the  punishment  is 
sometimes  omitted,  and  bearing  a  placard  upon  his  breast 
and  back  inscribed  "Coward,"  or  "Thief,"  his  hands 
bound  behind  him,  is  preceded  by  a  squad  of  Boldiers 
with  their  arms  reversed,  and  followed  by  a  second  squad 
with  their  muskets  at  the  charge,  after  whom  come  the 
drummers  and  fifers,  playing  that  time-honored  melody, 
"TheBogue's  March."  The  offender  having  been  thua 
conducted  beyond  the  limits  of  the  camp  or  post,  the 
buttons  and  other  insignia  of  the  military  service  are  ont 
from  his  uniform,  and  he  is  turned  loose  amid  the  jeers  of 
his  late  comrades,  to  reflect  upon  the  folly  whioh  has 
brought  him  into  so  disgraceful  a  position. 

Turning  from  the  drum  in  its  purely  military  aspeofi 
we  find  it,  as  already  noted,  an  inseparable  adjunct  of  the 
savage  races  of  the  world.  The  limits  of  this  article  will 
not  permit  of  a  detailed  description  of  all  the  many 
strange  forms  which  the  instrument  assumes  in  different 
lands,  and  we  must  be  content  witb  brief  mention  of  the 
several  odd  constructions  which  we  have  here  iUoatrated. 

The  Bomean  drum  is  a  hollow  cylinder,  cut  ont  from 
the  solid  wood  and  open  at  one  end,  the  other  being 
covered  by  a  tightly  stretched  skin,  held  in  plaoe  by 
leathern  thongs,  fastened  and  tightened  as  shown  in  our 
picture. 

Turkish  drums  are  very  shallow,  resembling  in  this 
respect  the  common  tambourine,  as  also  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  usuaUy  decorated  with  bells  or  miniature  cym- 
bals. They  are  admirably  suited,  however,  to  the  pro- 
daction  of  that  wild,  barbaric  music  dear  to  the  Eastern 
mind,  and  of  which  the  well-known  "  Turkish  Pktoil"  of 
Micbaelis  is  a  familiar  example.  It  may  be  mentioned, 
by-the-way,  that  the  last  named  composer  unquestionably 
"cribbed "the  theme  of  his  noisy  work  from  one  of  the 
great  masters,  it  being  clearly  suggested  by  Beethoven's 
"Buinsof  Athens." 

The  odd-looking  Cambodian  drum,  suggestive  in  its 
shape  of  an  hour-glass,  is  beaten  only  with  the  hands,  and 
ranks  little  higher  among  musical  instruments  than  the 
tom-tom  of  the  African  savage. 

Our  Puritan  forefathers  were  summoned  to  chnroh  bj 
the  beating  of  a  drum,  and  most  appropriately ;  for  thej 
came  forth  clad  in  buff  coat  or  cuirass  and  steel  cap,  bear- 
ing their  trusty  firelocks,  ever  on  the  alert  for  the  lurking 
savages  who  many  times  attacked  them  in  the  rude  log 
churches. 

Th^re  is  one  famous  episode  in  Amerioaa  colonial  history 
wherein  the  drum  plays  a  prominent  part.  What  Sir  Ed- 
mund Andros,  the  British  Govemor-Qeneral  of  New  En^* 
land,  entered  the  Council  Chamber  at  Hartfoid,  0<nuk»  ia 
October,  1687,  accompanied  by  an  armed  guard  and  ssv- 
eral  drummers  and  fifers,  to  demand  the  snirsndev  ol  tiis 
charter  of  the  cc^ony,  he  drowned  the  proltsiB  o£  tin 
members  of  the  oounoU  by  ordeiing  tha  dmauBsn  to 
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*'  strike  up  1 '  The  wary  colonists,  howeyer,  were  too 
nnoh  for  the  irascible  royal  governor.  They  suddenly  ez- 
tiugaiahed  the  lights,  and  when  fresh  candles  were  brought 
the  charter  had  disappeared.  It  had  been  hastily  remoTcd 
and  hidden  in  a  hollow  tree,  afterward  famons  as  the 
••  Charter  OjJc,"  which  was  still  standing  as  recently  as 
1858. 

The  literature  of  the  dram  is  not  extensive,  which  is  a 
little  surprising,  consideriug  its  antiquity  and  universality. 
Seekers  after  information  might  easily  be  misled  by  a  title 
to  be  found  in  most  library  catalogues,  '*  Following  the 
Drum,**  but  investigation  will  prove  it  to  be  a  charming 
▼olome  of  sketches  written  by  the  accomplished  wife  of 
General  Egbert  L.  Yiel^,  portraying  her  experiences  in 
several  years'  residence  at  various  posts  and  garrisons 
during  her  husband's  service  in  our  regular  army. 

Anecdotes  in  which  the  drum  plays  a  prominent  part  are 
common  enough.  We  can,  however,  only  make  room  for 
the  following ; 

A  certain  Captain  Bugbie,  of  the  British  army,  was  noted 
so  less  for  his  severity  as  a  disciplinarian  than  for  bis 
fondness  for  creature  comforts^a  fondness  he  found  great 
difficulty  in  indulging  when  marching  through  a  wild  bit 
of  country.  One  day  the  column  had  just  left  a  small 
hamlet,  when  the  captain  noticed  that  one  of  the  drums 
gave  forth  no  sound.  He  expressed  his  anger  very  em- 
phatically,  and  ordered  a  lieutenant  to  go  and  rate  the 
delinquent  welL  By-and-by  the  subaltern  returned,  and 
whispered  to  his  superior  that  the  drummer  had  got  a 
couple  of  roaated  ohickens  and  two  bottles  of  whisky  in  his 
drofla    eao  bottle  and  one  chickeu  being  for  the  captain. 

**  Why  didn't  the  poor  fellow  let  m»  know  his  legs  had 
given  out  T*  cried  Bugbie.  "  I  don't  want  men  to  march 
if  they're  dead  lame.  Put  him  in  the  ambulance  imme- 
diately." 

The  order  was  obeyed,  and  having  thus  made  amends 
for  his  injustice  to  the  drummer,  the  captain  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  going  to  examine  more  particularly 
into  his  condition. 

The  eooentric  millienaire,  "  Old  Billy  Gray,"  as  he  was 
familiariy  called,  served  as  a  drummer-boy  in  his  yoatli. 
Ob  one  occasion  he  was  taunted  with  having  been  a  dram- 
mer-boy.  *'Ife  is  true,"  said  the  old  man.  "I  was  a 
dminxner  boy  ;  but  didn't  I  drum  well  ?" 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  a  pair  of  good  drumsticks 
may  wear  out  and  outlast  many  score  of  drums.  Colonel 
Morrow,  of  Kilee,  Michigan,  possesses  a  curiosity  in  the 
Bbspe  of  A  couple  of  drumsticks  which  have  a  unique  and 
vonderfnl  history.  They  were  found  by  the  side  of  a 
dead  British  drummer  at  tha  battle  of  Saratoga,  in  1777. 
They  wore  handed  over  to  a  drummer  in  the  Continental 
mny,  by  whom  they  were  used  during  the  remainder  of 
the  Bevolutionary  War.  A  son  of  the  American  owner 
was  a  drummer  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  with  (General 
Jickson  on  the  memorable  8th  day  of  January,  1815, 
when  the  British,  under  Packenham,  sustained  such  a 
terrible  defeat  at  New  Orleans.  A  grandson  used  the 
sticks  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  a  great-grandson  carried 
them  throughout  the  war  of  tha  Bebellion,  rattling  away 
it  the  head  of  the  famons  Michigan  Iron  Brigade  in  the 
grand  review  at  Washington  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

One  famous  commander  must  certainly  have  held  the 
dmm  in  high  honor,  for  he  is  said  to  have  directed  at  his 
death  that  lus  akin  should  be  made  into  a  drum,  and  that 
instrument  beaten  at  the  head  of  his  army.  The  author  of 
tkii  queer  oonoeit  was  John  Ziska,  the  military  leader  of 
lbs  Hofldtea*  or  Taborites,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
entory.  Buna  viotorious  in  more  than  one  hundred 
And  WOQ  thirteen  pitched  battles. 


If  the  drum  is  to  be  allowed  a  patron  saint,  none  other 
than  St  Patrick  can  claim  that  distinction.  All  will  re- 
member the  greatest  of  St  Patrick's  mirades,  that  of 
driving  the  snakes  and  other  reptiles  out  of  Ireland,  and 
rendering  the  Irish  soil  for  ever  after  so  obnoxious  to  the 
serpent  race  that  they  instantaneously  die  on  touching  it 
Colgan  relates  that  St  Patrick  accomplished  this  feat  by 
beating  a  drum,  which  he  struck  with  such  fervor  that  he 
knocked  a  hole  in  it,  thereby  endangering  the  success  of 
the  miracle.  But  an  angel  appearing,  meufled  the  drum, 
and  the  patched  instrument  was  long  exhibited  as  a  holy 
relic. 

The  poets  have  given  the  dmm  but  scant  justice.  Bai- 
lor, in  ''Hudibras,"  speaks  of  the 

" pulpit,  drum  ecdeslastlok  " ; 

and  all  will  remember  Othello's  adjuration  : 

"  Farewell  tha  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump, 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  th'  ear-pieroing  flfe." 

In  the  "  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  "  we  have — 
"  Not  a  drum  yas  heard,  not  a  funeral  note." 

And  by  several  writers  various  sounds  in  nature  are  com- 
pared to  the  noise  of  drums.  In  general,  however,  the 
poets  have  sadly  slighted  this  noble  instrument  An  un- 
known writer  has  made  the  most  touching  allufiion  to  the 
drum  in  the  following  beautiful  lines : 

*'  The  muffled  drum's  sad  roll  has  beat 

The  soldier's  last  tattoo. 
No  more  on  life*s  parade  shall  meet 

That  brave  and  warlike  few. 
On  fame's  eternal  oamping-g^ound 

Their  silent  tents  lie  spread, 
And  glory  guards  with  solemn  round 

The  bivcuao  of  the  dead  I" 

But  the  best  of  all  drum  lyrics  is  unquestionably  Thack- 
eray's ''  Chronicle  of  the  Drum,"  which  traces  the  fortunes 
of  four  generations  of  French  drummers,  from  the  time  of 
Henry  of  Navarre  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Our  space 
will  only  permit  of  one  extract  from  this  stirring  poem, 
and,  in  view  of  our  recent  celebration  of  the  victory  at 
Yorktown,  it  is  singularly  apropos. 

'*  Once  more  did  we  cross  the  salt  ocean. 
Wo  cam©  in  the  year  eighty-one; 
And  the  wrongs  of  my  father  ttie  drummer 
Were  avenged  by  the  drummer  his  son. 

"  In  Ohesapeake  Bay  we  were  landed. 

In  vain  strovo  the  British  to  pass ; 
Bochambeau  our  armies  commanded, 

Oar  ships  they  were  led  by  De  Grasse. 
Morbleul  how  I  rattled  the  drumsticks 

The  day  we  marched  into  Yorktown  1 
Ton  thoujAand  of  beof-eatins  British 

Their  weapons  we  caused  to  lay  down." 

In  bringing  this  somewhat  desultory  article  to  a  conclu- 
sion, lot  us  picture  for  a  moment  the  unhappy  lot  of  the 
soldier  of  the  future.  The  infantryman  deprived  of  his 
drum,  whose  merry  rattle  onoa  lightened  the  toil  of  the 
weary  march  and  inspired  him  with  martial  ardor  on  the 
eve  of  conflict ;  bereft  of  his  colors,  for  it  is  now  seriously 
proposed  to  abolish  the  use  of  regimental  standards,  those 
flags  around  whose  torn  and  blood-stained  folds  so  many 
heroes  have  rallied  in  the  most  desperata  momenta  of  many 
a  great  battle,  and  to  capture  one  of  which  from  the  enemy 
was  ever  the  proudest  aspiration  of  the  soldier ;  those 
flags  which  bore  upon  their  faded  folds  the  names  of  vic- 
tories wou'the  proud  record  of  the  regiment ;  see  the 
cavalryman  deprived  of  his  sabre  and  pistols,  armed  with 
a  breech-loading  rifle  instead  of  the  familiar  carbine,  jmd 
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tanght  to  regard  bis  fn^orite  steed  onlj  aa  a  means  of 
tmnsport  from  place  to  plaoe  ;  for  the  oa? airy  of  the  f  atme 
in  to  be  merely  mounted  Inrantry^  trained  to  celerity-  A 
movement,  but  compelled  to  diamoant  and  tight  on  foot 
On  the  future  field  of  battle  will  be^seen  no  more  those 
dashing  cavalry  charges,  like  that  of  the  Soots  Grays  at 
Waterloo,  an,  bearing  tbeirprond  motto,  *' Second  to  None/* 
on  helmet,  eabre-blade  and  piatoi*barrel,  they  rode  down 
and  scattered  in  utter  ront  the  veteran  legions 
of  NapoleoD,  wringing  from  him  the  agonizetl 
tribnte  to  their  valor — *^  those  beaotifnl  gray 
horsea*'*  The  bards  of  Inter  geaerations  will  not 
immortidizo  such  feats  of  arms  as  the  worltl- 
famous  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava* 
The  gay  hussar  and  the  dashiug  lancer  mnst  all 
go  down  before  the  relentless  ruJe  of  utility » 

It  is  now  proposed  to  do  away  even  with  field 
arUllery,  the  claim  being  made  that  the  long- 
range  breeohloading  musket  practically  neutralizes  the 
ten  or  twelve-pounder  field-gun* 

The  leceat  French  Minister  of  War,  Geoeral  Farre,  to 
whom  is  due  the  abolition  of  the  drum,  has  now  deciJe^l 
to  abolish  that  historic  branch  of  the  service,  the  corps  of 
euiraaeiers.  The  twelve  regiments  of  that  arm  nre  to  be 
transformed  into  mounted  carabineers^  equipped  and 
armed  like  dragoons.  These  troops,  now  about  to  disap* 
pear-  from  the  army,  were  first  organized  in  1660,     They 


had  existed  sinoe  the 
time  of  Lonis  IX  •  but 
had  never  assumed  tlie 
epeoiml  name  of  onirms- 
afera  nntil  the  reign  uf 
Iionia  XrV',  They  long 
enjoyed  in  France 
proverbial  reputatioo  fof 
oonmge,  which  they  fully 
maintiiinod  at  the  battle, 
of  Waterloo,  when  theii 
repeated  chargest  though^ 
ineffectual,  were  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Dnke  of 
WellingtoQ  to  have  been 
tiie  finest  thing  he 
membered  iu  all  hii 
military  experience.  Whatever  may  be  ite  fate  in  othe 
lands,  in  our  own  the  drum  is  destined  to  long  remain  tfa 
chief  instrument  for  martial  music.  No  finer  drum-oorpi] 
exist  anywhere  than  those  found  in  most  of  oar  East 
cities,  and  especially  in  New  England.  In  the  laat-name 
section,  indeed,  there  exists  a  practice  which  has  no 
allel  elsewhere — ^that  of  annnal  ooDventiooa  of  drnmmen 
and  fifera,  where  the  dmmmers  and  filers  of  an  entin» 


8tat^,  or  it  may  be  of  two  or  three,  enter  into  frieif 
competition,  and  prizes  are  awarded  for  excellenea 
a  convention  was  hold  at  Bockville,  Conneciiont,  aevetml 
years  ago,  when  fifty  fifers  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  drummers  competed  for  the  palm  of  victory. 

The  drummers  of  Naw  York  City,  however,  might  w«ll 
adopt  for  their  motto  the  prond  legend^  ^'Nulli  Seooa- 
dns,"  for  in  numbers  and  skill  they  can  scarcely  be  aiir> 
passed.     Such  drum-maiors  as  Strnbe,  of  the  22d  Regi* 

ment,  New  York  National 
Guard  ;  McKeever,  of  the 
8th ;  Smith,  of  the  7th ; 
Hill,  of  the  mh ;  Jeoks. 
of  the  Tlfit ;  Browo,  of  the 
12th  ;  Bulger,  of  the  69th; 
Berohet,  of  the  5th ;  Jonea, 
of  the  Uth  (Brooklyii)»^ 
and  Broonlee,  of  the 
New  Jersey,  are  quit 
equal  to  a  contest  with 
any  oompetitora  ;  while 
of  iodivitluid  drummers. 
Manning  Bnrke,  Tom  Ikfo 
ran  and  Bob  Campbell,  o^ 
the  8th  ;  Charles  Kidney, 
and  Service,  of  the  <i!2d» ' 
and  Will  Moran,  are  oele* 
limted  as  skilled  In  all  tfa 
highest  grades  of 
drumming.  We  believe 
however,  they  have  ne 
cut  T  '  VI  ooDteals 
d*^  i  pcw-emf ■ 

of  any  indiridoa)  or  oorpa. 


TBAPPtNO  A   TIGER 
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A  TIOBL^" 


THB  rmAwnc  jot  op  toi  hatiter,  thi  wiirp  Liaor  or  th»  toucues,  ajcd  tb«  pkao  bodt  or  rai  tioik, 

ALL  roaJIKO  A  TABLKAU    WHICS  I  SHALL  NOT  BASlLT   FOBOBT/^ 


TRAPPING    A    TIGER. 


X  VAfl  ocioe*  nter^  joova  ftgo,  in  charge  of  a  large  work- 
I  pwrtj  of  BnrmeAG  lAborera^  emplojed  in  the  ooostruc- 
I  of  a  BuHiftrj  rood  oyer  the  Arakan  Mountains.  Being 
[fibe  imrj  heart  of  the  jnngkOt  ai  least  a  hundred  milea 
il  inm  the  nearest  Tilkge,  cmr  aooonunodationa  were, 
■J  bo  imagioed,  of  the  most  primitive  nature.  My 
lmlt»  is  which  I  liTed«  was  altogetber  oomposed  of 
hmboo^  and  of  a  rather  aaperior  stjle  to  that  of  the 
<4li«ii^  bedag  raised  from  the  ground  about  fonr!een  feet^ 
tti  floo^  ooxudatiag  ol  split  bamboo,  not  joining  rerj 
dttatj.  ThB  tlieda^  in  which  m j  p^rtj  of  oooliee  slept  in 
_^li%h^luii%  w«n  mere  excAvationa  in  the  side  of  the 
vilb  A  thin  eorering  oterhead  of  bamboo  leaves,  to 
;  IbMn  from  the  hoaTj  dew,  X  had  at  leofit  six  huo' 
MI9,  and  the  camp  was  oonBequently  ayerj  large 
I  aealiefed  o&e^ 

Te  liad  besii  emaampod  on  this  partloalnr  spot,  a  yerj 
point  o^  the  rasgid  of  moautaias,  for  about  three 
«atki«  and  vf^rf tiling  had  gone  o  i  smoothly «  atid  there 
Ittd  beao  no  aigiui  of  atsf  wild  animab,  except  that  on  sev- 
Sisl  oecudiotm  wi*  ha'l  hesrd  at  night*time  the  tmmpetiog 


of  wild  elephants  in  the  neighborhood,  yaried  still  more 
rarely  bj  the  distant  cry  of  a  tiger.     Suddenly,  howeren 
this  peaceful  state  of  thiogs  was  changed,  and  the  wildest ' 
terror  was  awakened  by  a  fearful  tragedy  which  occurred 
one  dark  and  stormy  night. 

I  had  retired  to  rest,  but  was  not  yet  asleep,  liBtening 
to  th?  peculiar  wild  and  plaintive  songs  which  came  upon  the 
night  air  from  the  numerous  camp-fires  scattered  ail  about ' 
the  hillside,  when  suddenly  there  arose  an  awfol  scream, 
followed  by  a  terrible  roar,  such  as  I  »hall  never  forget  ;1 
the  very  recollection  of  it,  even  now,  chills  mj  blood.     It 
needed  no  explanation  to  tell  me  what  had  occurred.     I 
knew  too  well  the  roar  of  the  tiger  not  to  Ve  at  once  awaro  \ 
that  it  was  one  of  those  terrible  animals  that  had  found  its  ' 
way  into  our  camp.     To  jump  up  and  seize  my  rifle  was 
the  work  of  an  instant,  and  I  sallitd  forth  toward  the  spot 
whence  the  scream  had  issued,  and  which  was  now  tho  ( 
aoena  of  the  wildest  uproar. 

I  soon  came  to  the  plaoe,  and  fonnd  that  the  tiger  hadj 
crept  into  one  of  the  miserable  little  sheds  in  which  thrfs 
men  hrd  been  lying,  and  had  saddoiily  ^^viao^  u^gi^m.  1 
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one  nearest  him,  seizing  him  in  his  monih  and  oanying 
him  off  into  the  adjaoent  jnngle,  in  inrhioh  he  was  at  onoe 
lost. 

Tte  man's  screams  had  been,  they  told  me,  most  heart- 
rending, but  had  gvadaally  died  away,  and  by  the  time  I 
got  there,  not  five  minntes  after  the  catastrophe^  not  a 
soond  ooald  be  heard  from  the  direction  in  which  he  had 
been  taken  ofL 

To  follow  the  tiger  in  the  pitchy  darkness  of  the  night 
^onld  have  been  Imitless,  either  with  any  hope  of  saving 
the  man  or  of  being  able  to  come  npon  the  track  of  the 
animal,  so,  although  most  reluctantly,  I  was  compelled  to 
remain  passive  until  the  coming  morning. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  after  what  had  occurred,  there 
was  not  any  more  sleep  in  our  startled  camp.  The  know- 
ledge that  a  man-eater,  that*  most  dreaded  of  all  the  ter- 
rors of  an  Indian  jungle,  was  among  us,  banished  any  in- 
clination for  sleep,  and  it  struck  such  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  my  men,  that  before  daybreak  next  morping,  at  least  a 
hundred  had  deserted,  fleeing  back  to  their  homes,  which 
was  several  days'  journey  distant 

The  instant  that  it  was  light  enough  for  us  to  see  dis- 
tinctly, I  started  ofl^  taking  with  me  a  couple  of  Sepoys 
(native  soldiers)  of  my  guard.  We  soon  came  upon  the 
trace  of  the  tiger,  and  following  it  up,  we  found  the  hali> 
devoured  body  of  the  poor  fellow  lying  in  the  midst  of  the 
jungle.  We  bore  the  mangled  remains  back  to  camp,  and 
leaving  them  there  to  be  decently  buried  by  his  friends, 
whose  grief  at  the  sight  was  pitiable  to  behold,  we  again 
started  to  follow  up  the  tiger,  with  but  a  faint  hope,  how- 
ever, of  being  able  to  come  up  with  it  in  the  endless  waste 
of  bamboo  and  forest  that  lay  before  us. 

We  i>ersevered  in  our  search  for  the  greater  part  of  the' 
djiy,  meeting  with  plenty  of  signs  of  the  beast  having 
passed  along  before  us ;  but  we  were  at  last  obliged  to  re- 
linquish the  pursuit,  and  with  heavy  hearts,  retraced  our 
steps  to  our  camp,  fearing  that^  the  terrible  scene  of  the 
preceding  evening  would  be  repeated  daring  the  darkness 
of  the  ooming  night 

Long  before  night  had  fairly  set  in  camp-fires  were  lit 
in  every  direction,  and  every  preparation  made  to  keep 
them  in  all  night  long.  Ko  one  eared  to  go  to  sleep,  and 
the  night  was  spent  by  my  men  sitting  up  round  their 
respective  fires,  singing  and  occasionally  shouting  to  drive 
away  the  brute,  if  it  should  be  lurking  in  the  vicinity. 

I  retired  later  than  usual,  and  slept  until  daybreak — not 
being  disturbed  by  any  such  terrible  disturbance  as  on 
the  previous  night  I  was  still  lying  in  bed,  not  having 
yet  risen,  when  I  was  startled  by  a  rustling,  rushing  noise 
right  nnder  the  floor  of  my  bamboo  house,  which,  as  I 
have  before  said,  was  raised  some  four  feet  from  the 
ground. 

Before  I  could  even  conjecture  what  was  the  cause  of  it, 
I  again  heard  a  fearful  scream,  and  the  same  terrible  roar, 
almost  at  the  very  door  of  the  hut 

Jumping  up  and  rushing  to  the  door,  I  just  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  tiger  disappearing  down  the  side  of  the  hill, 
carrying  off  in  his  mouth  the  shrieking  form  of  one  of  my 
own  servants.  Before  I  could  get  my  rifle  and  jump  to 
the  ground  he  had  vanished. 

The  scene  which  ensued  almost  baffles  description. 

The  night  had  passed  so  quietly  that  with  the  daylight 
all  fear  of  any  attack  from  the  ti^er  had  disappeared,  and 
the  men  were  all  busily  engaged  in  cooking  their  early 
morning  meal  A  rush  was  at  once  made  for  my  hut,  and 
I  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  terror-stricken  and 
bewildered  creatures,  who  ai  yet  were  ignorant  of  what 
2sed  happened. 
JT  soon  diaoorexed  QiBk  tbe  nnfortunate  man  who  had 


thus  become  the  second  victim  of  this  insatiable  monster 
was  one  of  my  own  servants,  who  had  slept  securely  in 
the  house  all  night,  and  had,  after  daybreak,  when  all 
danger  had  seemingly  passed  over,  gone  to  the  rear  to 
light  a  fire  for  cooking  purposes. 

The  tiger,  which  had  been  evidently  deterred  from 
making  a  second  visit  into  the  camp  among  the  men  by 
their  watch-fires  and  noisy  demonstrations,  had  been 
prowling  about,  and  had  ensconced  itself  below  my  hut, 
where  we  eould  distinctly  see  the  impress  of  its  figure 
where  it  had  been  lying. 

There  it  had  quietly  remained  until  my  poor  domestic 
had  gone  to  the  back  of  the  hut,  not  more  than  a  few 
yards ;  and,  when  he  was  doubtiess  engaged  in  lighting  a 
fire,  all  unconscious  of  the  terrible  fate  impending  over 
him,  the  animal  had  rushed  upon  him  and  borne  him  off, 
shrieking  unavailingly  for  succor.  Again  a  party  was 
started  in  pursuit,  and  with  a  similar  result 

The  corpse  was  recovered,  half  devoured  and  terribly 
mangled,  brought  back  for  interment,  and  another  fruit- 
less hunt  ensued. 

About  midday  I  returned,  feeling  that  it  was  a  hopeless 
endeavor  to  obtain  a  chance  of  ever  coming  up  with  the 
animal  in  the  dense  jungle^  but  determined  that  another 
night  should  not  pass  without  my  at  least  attempting  to 
revenge  ourselves  for  the  double  tragedy  which  had  been 
enacted  in  our  midst 

As  soon  as  I  reached  camp  I  set  a  number  of  men  to  out 
down  and  bring  in  as  quickly  as  possible  a  number  of 
small  trees,  about  six  to  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  about 
ten  to  twelve  feet  in  height.  ^ 

These  were  soon  forthcoming,  and  just  outside  the  camp, 
under  a  large  tree,  I  had  constructed  a  trap  about  fifteen 
or  sixteen  feet  in  length,  having  but  one  entrance,  with  a 
heavy  falling-door.  One  end  of  a  strong  rope  was  fastened 
to  this,  the  other  was  taken  up  into  the  tree  above,  in 
which  I  had  determined  to  take  my  position  as  soon  as 
night  came  on. 

Inside  this  trap  I  tied  up  a  calf  and  a  goat  as  bait,  and, 
as  soon  as  it  became  dark,  I  took  up  my  position  in  the 
tree,  having  in  my  hand  the  end  of  the  rope  fastened  to 
the  door  below,  which  was  so  arranged  that  on  the  mstant 
of  my  pulling  the  rope  the  door  would  faXL  down  over  the 
aperture,  and  be  securely  kept  in  position  by  an  overhang- 
ing beam. 

I  do  not  think  I  ever  spent  a  more  anxious  night  In 
momentary  expectation  of  Tiearing  the  tiger  enter  the  trap 
— for  seeing  anything  was  out  of  the  question — and  in 
dread  that  it  might  instead  find  its  way  into  some  of  the 
men's  sheds,  and  repeat  the  terrible  scene  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding nights,  the  time  seemed  to  be  fearfully  long.  My 
every  sense,  every  nerve,  was  strained  to  the  utmost ;  and, 
as  hour  after  hour  passed  and  nothing  occurred,  I  began 
to  give  up  hope  of  our  plan  being  successfuL 

All  at  onoe  I  heard  the  imfortunate  calf  and  goat  inside 
the  trap,  which  had  hitherto  given  only  an  occasional 
bleat,  utter  louder  and  more  frequent  cries.  I  surmised 
that  their  more  acute  senses  had  felt  the  approach  of 
danger,  and  I  now  anxiously  awaited  the  coming  moment 

I  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  the  next  instant  I  knew,  by 
the  piercing  and  agonizing  sounds  which  came  up  from 
the  interior  of  the  trap  that  the  tiger  was  inside  ! 

I  immediately  pulled  the  roi>e,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  hearing  tho  door  drop  into  its  place. 

Giving  the  preconcerted  signal,  and  scrambling  down 
from  the  tree,  I  was  in  a  few  moments  joined  by  a  crowd 
of  natives,  all  bearing  lighted  torches,  by  the  aid  of  which 
we  could  distinguish  through  the  interstices  of  the  traea 
which  formed  the  trap  the  tawny  hide  of  our  dieadad 
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enemy.  He  had  now  realized  the  trap  into  which  he  had 
fallen*  and  his  roars  and  his  attempts  to  escape  were  ter- 
rible ;  but  we  had  made  the  trap  so  strong  that  it  defied 
all  his  efiliMis. 

Aiming  as  well  as  I  ooold,  I  fired  several  shots  throngh 
the  open  spaces  whenerer  I  could  get  an  opportunity,  and 
soon  we  saw  that  the  tiger  had  received  a  mortal  wound. 

When  we  were  sure  that  it  was  dead,  the  door  was 


opened.  And,  amidst  a  damor  of  voices  and  waving  of 
torches,  the  animal  which  had  caused  us  so  much  terror 
and  devastation  was  ignominiously  dragged  forth. 

The  scene  at  that  moment  was  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque and  wild  that  can  be  imagined.  The  frantic  joy  of 
the  natives,  the  weird  light  of  the  torches,  the  pitchy 
darkness  of  the  background,  and  the  dead  body  of  the 
tiger,  all  formed  a  tableau  which  I  shall  not  easily  forget 


CHATSWORTH. 

By  N.  Robinson. 


Chatswobth  !  I  had  been  hearing  of  its  splendors  from 
twyliood's  hour.  "Qo  and  see  Chats  worth  I  Ko  fairy 
tale  could  give  you  an  idea  of  its  superbness,  its  beauty,  its 
art  treasures,  its  galleries  and  gardens,  its  pleasamnces  and 
parka"  This,  wben  mentioning  Eaton  Hall,  Penshurst, 
Knowle,  Alton  Towers  and  other  of  the  stately  and  baronial 
houses  of  England.  Everybody  of  my  acqnaintauce  who 
had  been  to  Ohatsworth  sang  the  same  song.  One  gushed 
over  Ganova*s  *'  Hebe,'*  another  over  the  portrait  of  the 
beautiful  Duchess,  by  Sir  Joshua  Bey nolds ;  a  third  over  the 
Ancieot  Masters,  a  fourth  over  Henry  YIL's  prayer-book, 
a  fifth  over  the  priceless  bHo-A-brac^  a  sixth  over  the  furni- 
ture, a  seventh  over  Grinling  Gibbons's  wood  carving,  an 
e'ghth  over  the  orangery,  a  ninth  over  the  conservatory, 
and  so  on,  until  I  resolved,  ca&ie  qu^co^e^  upon  making  a 
pilgrimage  to  this  world-renowned-  shrine,  and  a  lovely. 
Bummer  morning  in  '80  found  me  strolling  throngh  the  de- 
lioiously  picturesque  little  village  of  Edensor,  having  just 
disposed  of  a  out  of  Cheshire  to  a  tankard  of  home  brewed 
ale  at  the  quaint  and  charming  hostelry  known  as  the 
Chatsworth  Arms. 

Chatsworth,  the  most  magnificent  private  mansion  in 
'*Merrie  England,"  is  popularly  called  one  of  the  Wonders 
of  the  Peak,  and  in  art  occupies  a  similar  position  to  that 
claimed  by  the  other  curiosities  of  the  district  in  the 
kingdom  of  natnre.  The  Manor  of  Chatsworth  at  the 
Norman  survey  belonged  to  the  Crown,  and  was  in  the 
eustody  of  William  of  Peverell,  who,  upon  the  gprant  of 
property  received  from  William  the  Conqueror,  built  for 
himself  the  fortress  to  this  day  called  '*  The  Castle  of  the 
Peak." 

Chatsworth  was  for  many  generatioms  the  property  of  a 
family  named  Leche,  or  Leech,  one  of  whom,  named 
Jehu,  was  chirurgeon  (or  leech)  to  Edwatd  TIL  By  this 
family  the  estate  was  sold,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to'  the 
family  of  Agard,  of  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  Wi^iam 
Cavendish,  since  which  it  has  been  the  principal  country- 
Beat  of  the  noble  family  of  Cavendish. 

The  original  Chatsworth  House,  built  by  William  Cav- 
endish abont  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ^as  a 
quadrangular  building  with  tarrets.  Its  earliest  celebrity 
lias  a  melancholy  interest,  it  being  one  of  the  prisons  of 
the  ill-fated  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

The  unfortunate  Queen  was  first  brought  captive  to 
Chatsworth  in  May  or  June,  1570,  from  Tutbury  Casvle, 
probably  spending  a  short  time  on  her  way  at  another  of 
the  Earl's  residence^,  Wingfield  Manor.  Here  she  re- 
mained for  some  months,  and  here,  it  is  pleasant  to  know, 
Ihe  severity  of  her  confinement  was  in  some  degree  re- 
lazed  ;  yet  the  surveillance  kept  over  her  by  the  Earl  of 
Bhrewslmry  was  enough  to  disappoint  a  scheme  laid  for 
lier  release  bj  two  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  a  Derby- 
ihlie  gentiemaii,  named  HalL  At  this  time  the  Queen  of 
iJQOlg*  tstehlUimonl  oonsiBted  of  thurty  persons. 

Dviiig  fliii  fluna  jrear,  at  Chatsworth,  it  was  that  the 


series  of  personal  negotiations  which  kept  hope  alive  in 
the  breast  of  the  fair  captive  wis  commeuoed,  and  ia 
which  Cecil  and  MiMmay,  who  were  at  Chatsworth  in 
October,  took  part.  At  this  time  the  project  of  removing 
her  to  Sheffield  was  mooted,  and  on  his  return  to  Court 
from  Chatsworth,  Cecil  wrote  his  memorable  letter,  allow- 
ing her  a  little  horse  exercise  about  the  grounds  at  Chats- 
worth. This  latter  was  followed  by  another,  giving  tLe 
irate  Qneen's  promise  to  remove  Mary  to  Sheffield,  whither 
she  was  taken  a  little  before  Christmas.  The  orders  for 
the  government  of  the  household  of  the  captive  Queen 
after  her  removal  were  so  stringent  and  so  carious  that 
they  will,  no  doubt,  be  read  with  interest  The  original 
document,  which  I  have  perused,  is  preserved  in  the 
Cottonian  Library  in  the  British  Museum*  It  is  as 
follows  : 

To  Ihe  Mr  of  the  Scotia  Qu€ene*8  household^  Mr.  Beton, 

Jtr5<.— That  all  your  people  wlch  appertayneth  to  the  Quoen  shall 
depart  from  the  Queen's  chamber  or  ohambers  to  their  own 
lodging  at  IX  of  the  clock  at  night,  winter  and  summer,  what- 
soe'er he  or  she,  either  to  their  lodging  within  the  house  or 
without  In  the  Toune,  there  to  remain  till  the  next  day  at  YI 
of  the  clock. 

Mem, — That  none  of  the  Queen's  people  shall  at  no  time  wear  his 
sword  neither  within  the  house,  nor  when  her  Graoe  rydeth 
or  goeth  abroad,  unless  the  Master  of  the  Household  himself 
to  weare  a  sword,  and  no  more  without  my  special  license. 

Hem  —That  there  shall  none  of  the  Quen's  people  carry  any  bow 
or  shaftes,  at  no  tyme,  neither  to  the  field  nor  to  the  butts,  un- 
less it  bo  fouro  or  fyye,  and  no  more,  being  in  the  Queen's 
companye. 

Uem. — That  none  of  the  Quen's  people  shall  ryde  or  go  at  no  tyme 
abroad  out  of  the  House  or  toune  without  my  special  license, 
and  if  he  or  they  so  doth,  they  or  he  shall  come  no  more  in  at 
the  gates,  neither  imthe  toune,  whatsoever  he,  or  she,  or  they 
maybe. 

Item That  youe  or  some  of  the  Queen's  chamber,  when  her 

Graoe  will  walko  abroad,  shall  advertyso  the  officer  of  my 
warde,  who  shall  declaro  the  message  to  me  one  houer  before 
she  goeth  forth. 

Uem, — That  none  of  the  Quoon'a  i>eoplo,  whatsoever  he  or  they  be, 
not  once  oCfer  at  no  tyme  to  come  forth  of  their  chamber  or 
lodging  when  anie  alarum  is  given  by  night  or  dale,  whether 
they  be  in  the  Queen's  chamber  or  in  their  ohambers  within 
the  house,  or  withoute  in  the  toune,  and  yf  he  or  they  keep 
not  their  chamber  or  lod^in^  whatsoever  tliat  be,  he  or  they 
shall  stande  at  their  peril!  for  death. 

At  ShefeUd,  the  26  dale  of 
April,  1 371,  per  me 

BHBRWSBUItlE. 

These  orders  satisfied  Elizabeth,  for  Cecil  says:  "The 
Q  Maty  lyketh  well  of  all  your  ordres." 

The  Earl,  to  insure  her  safe  keeping,  took  to  himself 
forty  extra  servants,  chosen  from  Lis  tenantry,  to  keep 
watch  day  and  night.  So  this  must,  iacleed,  have  been  a 
busy  and  a  bustlin?,  as  well  as  an  anxious,  time  at  Chats- 
worth and  at  Sheffield. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1573  Mary  was  ouca  mc^T^  ^V  CSc»>.W 
worths  but  in  So^ei&\)ec  ^«a  \>«lc^l  v^^^^li!^^  «a  ^^^mm^'  v  v^^ 
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TIEW   OP  CHATSWOHTtt* 


oner  as  ever»  at  Sheffield.     Agikin,  in  1577,  she  woa,  for  a 

short  time,  at  Chatsworth,  at  which  period  the  Oooutttsa 

of  Bhrewsbarj  waa  etill  build iag  there.     It  was  io  this  year 

that  the  CoantesB  wrote  to  her  hoBbaad  the  letter  endear* 

oring  to  induce  bim  to  spend  the  Summer  Uiere,  in  which 

ahe  uaea  the  atrange  expressions  :  '*Lette  me  here  how 

yoa»  jour  charge  and  /(^r^dothe,  and  oommendo  me,  I  pray 
I  jou,"  In  1581  Mar/  was  again  brought  to  Chataworth, 
I  and  probablj  waa  there  at  other  times  than  thoae  I  have 

indicated.     In  any  cose,  the  fact  of  her  being  there,  kept  a 

captive,  in  vesta 

the  place  with 
\  m  powerfal  in* 
[  terest  of  a  far 
'  different    kind 

from  any  other 

it   possesses. 

One     solitary 

reminder^ — 

"Mary  Queen  of 

Soots'  Bower*' 

--of    thia    ilK 

atatred  aover- 
[eign*!  eaptlvitj 
f  m%  Chatawortb 
'  now  exists ;  and 

to    this  I  will 

make  reference 

fiirtlier  on. 

It    is    also 
pftssenttal     hero 

io     note     that 

dunog  these 

tronbleiofme 

timee    the    itU 

fated-  >rabel1a 


\W«N\vci  ^     ^ 


thk  LtniST  at  ca4TfjwoTrfir. 


Stuart,  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  of  his  wife,  Elisabeth 
Cavendish,  daughter  of  Hir  William  Cavendish/  by  his 
wife,  '*  Beea  of  Hard  wick/'  was  bom  at  Chataworth.  The 
beautif  ol,  mnch-injured,  and  ill-fated  Lady  Arabelkt  whose 
sole  crime  was  that  she  was  bom  a  Stuart,  is  thus  in  more 
ways  than  one  like  her  rehitive,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
not  only  mixed  up  with  Chataworth,  but  with  the  family 
of  its  noble  poeseaaor. 

The  incidents  af  the  life  of  this  young,  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished kdy,  which  form  one  of  the  most  touching 

episodes  in 
Eoglish  history 
—the  jealous 
eye  with  which 
El  i  z  a  b  e  th 
looked  upon 
her  from  her 
birth  —  the 
careful  watch 
set  upon  her 
by  Cecil  —  the 
trials  of  Ba- 
ieigh  and  his 
friends  —  her 
troubles  with 
her  aunt  (Mary. 
Countess  of 
Shrewsbury)  — 
her  being 
plaoed  under 
restraint  —  her 
marriage  with 
Seymour  —  her 
aetzure,  impris* 
onment^  suffer* 
ing  and  death, 
a  hope laaa 
limatio   in    the 


/ 


Tower  of  London,  where  she  had  been  thrown  bj  her 
«Mliin»  King  J»mea  X,  are  all  matters  of  bistorj't  and  in- 
Hfk  iMor  ahort  aaJ  life  with  a  melancholy  interest.  Oae 
ol  tbiD  old  ballftdfl  to  which  her  mislortimca  gave  rise  thns 
illfulM  lo  her  conneotiou  with  Derbjahire  : 

*  Uf  lands  and  tlTings  so  well  known 
0nk>  your  book  a  of  majesty » 
A.ii!U)ufit  to  tweWe  aoore  pouada  a  wee 
Baaidea  what  I  do  glte,'  qaoth  8lie«. 


Baring  the  Civil  Wara  the  old  hall  of  Ohataworth  was 
taken  possession  of,  and  garrisODed,  in  1643,  lor  the  Parlia- 
ment, by  Sir  John  Cell,  being  then  plaised  nnder  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Sta fiord,  from  wboaA  oom^^ii^  ^  «X.C^\Miiib- 
worth,  la  the  latter  part  ol  \;\i^  -j^swc*  Ic^i^i  m^oAriXftwr?^ 
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ordered  to  bo  drafted  off,  and  joined  to  the  army  of  Fairfax 
for  his  proposed  march  to  Chesterfield  and  the  north.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  Earl  of  Newcastle's  foroao,  having  taken 
Wingfleld  Manor,  and  other  places  in  the  connty,  made 
themselves  masters  of  Ghatsworth,  and  garrisoned  it  for 
the  King. 

Charles  Gotten,  the  "  Poet  of  the  Peak,"  who  resided  in 
the  neijfhborhood,  has  written  a  quaint  descriptive  of 
Ghafeiworth  in  the  time  of  the  Stnarts  ;  he  eonoludes  thus, 
after  describing  the  park'and  exterior  of  the  mansion  : 

"  Gross  the  court,  thro'  a  fine  portico. 
Into  the  body  of  the  house  you  go; 
But  here  I  may  not  dare  to  g^  about, 
To  give  account  of  everything  throughout 
The  lofty  hall,  staircases,  galleries, 
Lodgings,  apartments,  closets,  offices. 
And  rooms  of  state;  for  stiould  I  undertake 
To  show^  what  tls  doth  them  so  glorious  make, 
The  pictares,  sculptures,  carving,  graving,  gilding, 
Twould  be  as  long  In  writing  as  in  building." 

In  1687,  William  Gavendish,  third  Earl  of  Devonshire^  who 
was  afterward  created  Dukp  of  Devonshire,  commenced 
rebnUding  the  honse.  In  1692,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the 
architect  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  came  down  from  London 
and  surveyed  the  works,  at  which  time  it  appears  that 
$45,000  had  been  expended  ;  1706  saw  the  rebuilding  com- 
pleted. The  Bnke  seems  to  have  been  determined  to  erect 
a  tme  Palace  of  Art,  and  for  that  purpose  he  employe  d 
the  best  artists  of  the  time  in  its  decoration.  In  1820  the 
late  Duke,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1811,  commenced 
some  great  improvements  at  Chatsworth,  by  erecting,  from 
the  designs  of  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatt,  the  north  wing,  con- 
taining, with  all  the  domestic  offices,  a  number  of  other 
apartments,  as  well  as  dining-rooms,  scalpture-gallery, 
orangery,  banque ting-room  and  pavilion,  and  by  altering 
and  rearranging  several  other  rooms.  The  grounds  and  gar- 
dens also  were  very  materially  remodeled  and  improved 
by  this  gifted  nobleman,  under  the  direction  of  his  head 
gardener,  Paxton,  afterward  Sir  Joseph,  the  designer  of 
the  gpreat  London  Exhibition  of  1851. 

Having  now  traced,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  my  present 
purpose,  the  history  of  Chatsworth,  I  shal  turn  to  the 
noble  and  historical  family  of  Cavendish,  its  owners. 

The  family  of  Cavendish  traces  back  to  the  Conquest, 
when  Bobert  deGemon,who  came  over  wit«h  the  Conqueror, 
was  rewarded  by  him  for  his  services  with  large  grants  of 
laud  in  Derbyshire.  His  descendants  held  considerablo 
land  in  Derbyshire,  as  did  also  Sir  William  Qemon,  Lord 
of  Bakewell,  and  O^ofttej  de  Gemon,  of  Moor  Hall,  near 
BakewelL  From  the  second  of  these,  Geoffrey  de  Gemon, 
the  Cavendishes  are  descended,  his  son,  Boger  de  Ger- 
Bon,  who  died  in  1334,  having  married  the  heiress  of  the 
lord  of  the  Manor  of  Cavendish,  in  Soffolk,  and  by  her  had 
issue  four  sons,  all  of  whom  assumed  the  name  of  Gavendish 
from  that  warrior.  It  was  a  Cavendish  who  killed  Wat 
Tyler,  and  was  knighted  therefor  by  the  King ;  bat  the 
immediate  line  was  fonnded  by  Sir  William  Cavendhth,  son 
of  Geor^jje  Cavendish,  who  wrote  the  "Life  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey."  Philip,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Devonshire,  was  one 
of  the  principals  in  bringing  about  "  the  glorious  Revolu- 
tion "  of  1688,  and  placing  William  IIL  on  the  throne,  the 
place  of  meeting  for  plotting  being  on  Whittington  Moor, 
not  many  miles  from  Chatsworth,  at  a  small  cottage-inn 
known  as  the  *•  Cock  at  Pynot  ^^—pynot  being  the  primeval 
name  for  magpie— still  existing.  I  have  tasted  its  cheese 
and  ale— ay,  and  in  the  room  called  "the  plotting-parlor," 
an  apartmsnt  held  in  the  very  highest  veneration  onto  this 

TAepnemi  noble  owner  of  prinodj  Chatsworth  is  the 


seventh  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  his  eldest  son  is  the 
Marquis  of  Hartington,  sometime  leader  of  the  great 
Liberal  potty  in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  The 
Dnka  ia  M^^ron  of  thirty-nine  livings,  and  in  Derbyshiro 
aloM  iia- m  forty-eix  manors.     His  other  seats  aro 

Harftwidr^ili  Derbyshire;  Holkar  Hail,  in  Cartmel; 
Bol^  Abbey,  Yorkshire  ;  Lismore  Castle^  Ireknd ;  Comp- 
ton  PUoe,  SasseVy  and  Devonshire  House,  London. 

There  are  f onr  principal  entrances  to  Chatsworth  !Park, 
two  of  wbioh— those  at  Edensor  and  Edensor  Mill— aro 
public,  and|  the  pttier  two,,  at  Baslow  and  Beely,  are  pri- 
vate. Near  tlie  fidensor  Mill  lodge  runs  the  Biver  Der- 
went,  spanned  by  the  single  arch  of  Beely  Bridge,  which 
is  charmingly  entwined  in  trees  and  shrubs  and  mosses. 

By  whiphever  of  the  lodges  the  visitor  enters  this  '*  wide 
domain,*.'  he  will  have  a  rich  treat  of  scenery  to  intereeir 
hiih  in  hkj.  xnrogrees  to  the  mansion. 

Anifs9;>f  the  66use,  after  proper  application  at  the 
lodge  anil  the  necessary  permission  having  been  obtained,  I 
was  ushered  past  a  magnificent  pair  of  gates,  and  conducted 
through  the  courtyard,  where  stands  a  gigantic  weeping 
ash,  to  the  state  entrance.  Having  been  now  admitted 
within  the  pale,  the  first  room  I  entered  was  the  Bub 
Hall,  a  spacious  apartment,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  en- 
riched by  a  vivid  copy  of  Guide's  "Aurora."  The  sculp- 
ture in  this  sub-hall  includes  a  statue  of  Domitian,  busts 
of  Homer,  Jupiter,  Ariadne,  Socrates,  Caracalla,  and  othersi 
From  this  hall  I  was  ushered  into  the  North  Corridor,  and 
turning  to  the  left,  passed  along  an  exquisitely  inlaid 
marble  floor  to  the  Great  Hall,  which  occupies  the  whole 
length  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  quadrangle. 

The  Great  Hall  is  a  noble  room,  sixty  feet  in  length  by 
twenty-seven  feet  in  width,  and  of  the  full  height  of  the 
two  principal  stories  of  the  mansion.  The  floor  is  of  pol- 
ished marble,  laid  in  a  remarkably  geometric  desigpi,  in 
mosaic  of  black  and  white  veined  marbles.  In  the  oentre 
of  the  hall  stands  an  enormous  table,  of  Derbyshire 
marble,  and  the  mantelpiece,  which  is  very  massive, 
is  also  of  marble.  At  the  south  end  of  the  hall  is  the 
grand  staircase,  leading  to  the  State  Apartments,  and  at 
the  north  end,  beyond  the  corridor,  are  the  north  stairs. 
The  hall  has  four  windows,  and  galleries  of  oommunica- 
tion  between  the  north  and  south,  midway  in  height* 
run  along  the  sides.  The  ceiling  and  walls  of  the 
upper  story  are  painted,  in  the  most  masterly  manner,  in 
historical  subject—events  in  the  life  of  Julius  Gadsar* 
They  are,  his  crossing  the  Babicon ;  his  passing  over  to  his 
army  at  Brundusium;  sacrificing  before  going  to  the 
Senate,  after  the  closing  of  the  Temple  of  Janns ;  and  his 
death  in  the  Senate  House  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  PiUar  ; 
and  on  the  ceiling  is  his  apotheosis,  or  deification.  Be- 
tween the  windows,  and  in  the  window-oases,  are  also 
painted  trophies  of  arms,  entwined  with  wreaths  of  flow- 
ers. In  the  hall  are  two  remarkably  fine  bronze  busts 
placed  upon  pedestals,  and  other  interesting  objects,  among 
which  is  a  fine  canoe,  the  gift  of  the  Sultan  to  the  lata 
Duke.  Over  the  fireplace  is  a  marble  tablet  insoribed  in 
Latin,  and  which  may  be  thus  translated  : 

These  well-beloved  ancestral  halls. 

Begun  in  the  year  of  English  Freedom,  1688, 

William  Spenoer,  Dulce  of  Devonshire,  inherited  In  1811, 

And  completed  in  the  year  of  sorrow,  1810. 

The  «•  year  of  sorrow "  being  that  of  the  death  of  tha 
much-loved  Countess  of  Burlington,  the  wife  of  the  pm* 
ent  noble  owner  of  Chatsworth.  On  the  exterior  of  tha 
grand  hall  are  trophies  of  arms  carved  in  a&o-r^Hewk 

In  this  hall  I  dntif nlly  insoribed  mj  humble  name  ia 
the  visitors'  book,  and   having   dona  so,  movad  vp  • 
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giMid  sturoase,  which  leads  to  the  yarions  snitee  of  apart-- 
menta.  The  house  is  three  stories  in  height^  and  these  are 
known  aa  the  basement,  the  library  and  the  stateroom 
stories.  A  part  of  each  story  is  shown  to  witors.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  describe  these  yarions  apartments  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  shown,  bnt  will  speak  of  them 
according  to  the  storiea  on  which  they  occur.  First  I  will 
lake  the  npper,  or  stateroom  story,  which,  like  the  others, 
nins  ronnd  the  four  sides  of  the  quadrangle.  The  state- 
room Aud  sketch-gallery  occupy  the  south  side ;  a  grand 
stairoase  is  at  the  southeast  angle  ;  the  coutiDuation  of  the 
gallery  of  old  masters,  the  broad  staircase,  and  a  number 
of  bedrooms,  including  the  Sabine-room,  occupy  the  west 
side  ;  the  north  is  taken  up  with  bedrooms,  with  the  north 
ataircaae  on  the  north  end  angle ;  while  on  the  east  are 
''Mary  Queen  of  Scots'  Booms,"  so-called  because  occu- 
pying the  same  position  as  those  used  by  ber  in  the  old 
mansion,  which  was  removed  and  rebuilt,  and  other  suites 
of  splendid  sleeping  apartments. 

The  sketch-gallery,  which,  as  we  have  said,  occupies 
the  south  and  a  part  of  the  west  side,  contains,  perhaps 
the  most  choice  and  extensive  colieotion  of  original  draw- 
ing^ by  the  Old  Masters  in  any  private  colieotion,  embrac- 
ing the  Italiin,  French,  Flemish,  Yent^tian,  Spaniflh  and 
other  schools  ;  and  conttiining  matchless  examples  of 
BafEaelle,  Michael  Angel o,  Al)>prt  DUrer,  Titian,  Bem- 
brandt,  Bubens,  Leonardo  di  Vinci,  Poussin,  Claude, 
Salvator  B  >aa,  Correggto,  Lnca  Signorella,  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  La  Snagna,  Oinlio  Bomaho,  Caravaggio,  Zuoobero, 
Andreo  Mantagna,  Pamigiajo,  Oiorgine,  Guilio  Campag- 
nola,  Paul  Veronese,  the  Garracci,  Gnido  Beni,  Domen- 
ichino,  Guercino,  Holbein,  Lacas  Oranach,  Lucas  Van 
licyden.  Vandyke,  Van  der  Velde,  Jan  Miel,  and,  indeed, 
of  almost  any  well-known  name. 

The  collection  was  formed  by  the  second  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, at  considerable  cost ;  the  nucleus  having  commenced 
at Botterdam.  Among  those  by  Michael  Angelo  are :  "A 
Study  for  the  Ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel "  ;  some  spir- 
ited figures  for  the  same  ceiling,  and  a  Virgin  and  Child. 
By  Leonardo  di  Vinci,  a  fine  head  of  the  Virgin.  By 
Baffaelle,  the  sketch  for  the  pictnre  by  Pinturicchio  at 
Sienna,  of  "JEoeas  Silviua  Kissing  the  foot  of  Pope 
Eagenius  IV.  at  the  Council  of  Basle  "  ;  the  figure  of  St 
Paul  for  the  Cartoon  of  "The  Sucriflce  at  Lystra"  ;  "  St 
Catherine,"  the  original  sketch  from  the  picture  now  in 
the  National  Gallery,  London  ;  •'  The  Virgin  and  Child  ** ; 
*' Joseph  Discovering  himself  to  his  Brethren,"  and  others. 
By  Holbein,  some  of  the  finest  known  examples,  including 
the  "Fall  of  Phaeton,"  "The  Last  Jn.lgment,"  "m^ar 
and  Ishmael,"  "Diana  and  Aot»on,"  and  others. 

Speaking  of  Holbetu  reminds  me  of  a  visit  I  once  paid 
to  Powersoourt,  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  seat  of  Lord 
Powerscourt,  in  the  County  of  Wicklow,  in  company  with 
Tom  Taylor,  then  editor  of  Punch,  and  art-critic  to  the 
Timn,  After  luncheon — the  potatoes  had  their  jackets  on, 
and  were  served  in  wooden  bowls,  a  specialty  at  Powers- 
oourt— his  lordship  proceeded  to  exhibit  his  collection  of 
ancient  masters,  which  is  both  unique  and  of  very  high 
value. 

•'Now  for  my  Holbein,"  said  Lord  Powerscourt,  bring- 
ing us  fac9  to  face  with  the  portrait  of  a  grim-looking  gen- 
tleman in  the  funereal  gown  of  the  period. 

Tom  Taylor  adjusted  his  spectacles,  and  after  a  somewhat 
prolonged  and  highly  critical  stare,  exclaimed,  with  his 
nsnal  blunt ness :  "That's  not  a  Holbein." 

"  Oh,  bat  it  is,"  cried  our  noble  host  "  I  have,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  prima  faeie  evidence,  all  the  records  neces- 
mtj  to  prora  It  to  be  not  only  a  Holbein,  but  a  magnifi- 
cent emmpto  of  that  mustt^," 


" My  lord,"  said  Tom,  "I  was  chairman  of  a  oommittee 
appointed  to  select  a  Holbein  for  an  exhibition  at  South 
Eeusiugton.  We  received  ninety-two  Holbeins.  How 
many  did  we  reject  as  bemg  not  from  the  brash  of  that 
master  at  all  ?     Ninety-six, " 

The  State  Apartments  at  Chatsworth,  which  are  ^entered 
from  the  gallery,  consist  of  a  splendid  suite  of  rooms,  oc- 
cupying the  entire  length  of  the  building.  The  entranoa 
is  through  a  small  apartment,  around  the  walls  of  whion 
is  arranged  a  fine  collection  of  examples  of  ceramic  art, 
including  many  good  specimens  of  the  more  famous 
English  and  foreign  makes. 

The  State  Dining-room  possesses  a  coved  ceiling,  bean* 
tifuUy  painted,  the  subject  being,  in  the  centre,  the  fiight 
of  Mercury  eu  his  mission  to  Paris  ;  and,  on  the  coving, 
groups  representing  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  wood- 
carving  in  the  room,  as  in  the  whole  of  this  suite  of 
apartments,  is  of  the  most  wond:*rful  and  exquisitely 
beautifal  character,  and  is  unmatched  in  any  other  exist- 
ing mansion.  This  apartment  contains  some  fine  Japan, 
inlaid,  and  other  cabinets,  and  curious  old  earthenware  ; 
and  on  the  walls,  in  addition  to  a  clever  picture  in  mosaic, 
is  one  frame  containing  what  is  universally  admitted  to  be 
the  finest  and  most  wonderful  specimen  of  wood-carving 
ever  executed.  It  is  usually  called  "  Grinling  Gibbons's 
Masterpiece."  The  "  masterpiecd  "  is  a  group  consisting 
of  a  cravat  of  poiut-lace,  as  close  and  delicate  in  the  open 
work  as  the  finest  lace  itself ;  a  woodcock,  some  foliage, 
and  a  medal  with  a  bust  in  relief. 

The  old  State  Beiroom  is  a  very  fine  and  interesting 
apartment,  though  one  I  would  not  particularly  care  to 
sleep  in.  The  ceiling,  which  is  coved,  is  splendidly 
painted, '  the  principal  subject  being  "  Aurora  Chasing 
Away  the  Night,"  and  the  walls  are  hung  with  embossed 
leather  of  rich  arabesque  patterns,  heavily  gilded ;  the 
frieze,  also  of  embossed  leather,  is  richly  foliated  with  me- 
dallions and  coronets.  Over  the  doorways  are  matchless 
.examples  of  wood-carving  of  groups  of  musical  instru- 
ments ;  in  one  group  is  su^ipended  a  medallion  head  of 
Charles  IL,  and  on  the  other  a  watch.  Over  and  around 
the  chimney-piece  are  cherubs*  heads,  birds,  foliage,  etc., 
of  the  same  fine  class  of  wood-oarviag.  In  this  room, 
besides  cabinets,  vases  and  beakers,  and  a  charming 
model  of  the  tomb  of  Madame  Langlaw  at  Hildebank,  near 
Berne — in  which  the  spirits  of  the  mother  and  child  are 
seen  bursting  through  their  broken  tomb  ^is  a  noble 
and  ancient  embroidered  canopy  and  state  chair,  the  work 
of  Christiana,  wife  of  the  second  Earl  of  Devonshire.  In 
this  room,  also,  I  was  shown  the  coronation-chair  and  foot- 
stools of  George  IlL  and  Queen  Charlotte,  and  of  William 
IT.  and  Queen  Adelaide,  and  a  wardrobe  that  belonged  to 
Louis  XVL 

The  State  Music-room,  like  the  others,  contains  some 
exquisite  wood -carving.  The  walls  are  hung  with  em- 
bossed leather,  richly  gilt  and  heightened  with  blue,  and 
the  frieze  has  the  medallion  heads,  crest  and  monogram  of 
the  lust  Duka  The  ceiling  is  painted  with  mythological 
subjects,  and  the  room  contains  several  interesting  pic- 
tures and  busts.  I  was  "  awfully  sold  "  by  a  curious  piece 
of  deceptive  painting  on  ene  of  the  double  doors  leading 
to  the  gallery — a  fiddle  paintel  so  cleverly  on  the  door 
as  to  bear,  in  the  subdued  light  of  the  hidf-closed  por- 
tal, all  the  appearances  of  the  instrament  itself  hanging 
on  a  peg.  This  m  itchless  piece  of  painting  was  done  by 
Verrio  to  deceive  Gibbons,  who,  in  his  carving,  had  de- 
ceived others  by  his  close  imitation  of  nature. 

The  State  Drawing-room  has  its  walls  hung  with  tapes- 
try from  Baffiselle's  cartoons— the  Princess  Louise  has  one 
pieoe  at  Bidean  Hall  which  fsatpasMa  ^\i^  Y^Yd^^^^kSs^^^ 
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Obatowortli,  al  least  la  my  jadgment — and  the  carved  oeil- 
ing  18  splendidJy  painted  with  mythological  aad  allegorical 
Babjects.  Aboxe  the  ohimnejpieoe,  arooiid  an  oval»  in 
whioh  is  a  portrait  of  the  first  Duke,  are  onpids,  trophiod, 
abeUa,  masks,  helmets,  arms,  eta»  and  an  owl  Among 
tho  ftirDitnie  and  adornments  of  this  room  ore  some  fine 
examples  of  China,  worth  '^  living  np  to/'  and  earthenware, 
"quite  tix)  preciously  utter/*  and  a  remarkably  large 
malaohite  table. 

The  State  Dining-room,  which  forms  the  sontheast 
Angle  of  the  bniiding,  in  a  snperb  apartment,  the 
ceiling  of  which,  by  Verrio,  is  of  a  masterly  conception, 
representing,  among  an  assemblage  of  gods  and  god* 
desaes,  the 
Fates  cutting 
the  thread  of 
life,  eta.  and 
on  one  side  of 
the  coving  is 
a  monogram 
of  tho  letter  D, 
The  earrings 
in  this  noble 
apartment  are 
of  matchless 
obaiacter,  al- 
most bewil- 
dering me  in 
their  rich  pro- 
fnsion.  lathe 
panels  of  the 
wainaooted 
walla  are  fes- 
t  oo  n  B  of 
flowers^  eta ; 
Of  er  one  door- 
way is  a  group 
of  leaves  and 
com,  and  over 
the  other  two 
are  splendid 
groups  of 
c  r  a  b  s »  lob- 
sters, ^h,  and 
wondrous  sea- 
weed. 

Over  the 
fire  place, 
aeroae  the  top, 
and  hanging 
down  the 
afdea  of  an 
ootagpnal  tab- 
lety  is  the  rich* 
est  of  all  the 

rich  carvings  of  this  snite  of  rooms.  It  consists  of  dead 
gftme— heron,  pheaaant8»  etc., — over  and  around  the  game 
ft  net  is  loosely  thrown.  I  actually  felt  it,  to  asoer- 
tain  if  it  was  of  oord— so  natural  is  it — which,  hanging 
down  the  sides,  forms  a  groundwork  of  festoons;  on 
Ihe  loops  hang  pheaaantsi,  woodcocks,  grouse^  partridgea, 
mipea,  and  other  birds,  so  tme  to  life  that  it  is  only 
hf  earefnl  examination  the  spectator  can  discover  that 
they,  with  the  net  and  all  the  moldings,  are  carved  out 
of  solid  wood.  In  this  room  are  several  busts  in  marble 
by  Cbantrey,  Nollekens,  and  others.  I  recognized  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  of  Bnasia  and  his  Empress  ;  Fox— the 
stains  in  the  lobby  of  the  Honss  of  Commons  expresses 
ihe  mma  In  a  h%her  degree  of  intsositj— and  Canning. 
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The  cabinets  of  rare  old  chma  would  set  a  collector  erazy* 
I  handled — what  ? — the  rosary  of  Henry  YITL ;  only  lanoy 
bluH  King  Hal  with  the  beads  lying  on  his  portly 
paunch  I  There  are  several  sets  of  ivory  cheesmen,  oarred 
as  if  by  fairy  Augers.  The  cicerone^  in  the  usual  siBg- 
song,  drew  my  attention  to  a  malachite  clock,  presented 
to  the  late  Duke  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Bussia  : 

*  *  This  —  *ere — is  —  the— malaykite — clock —  as — was — 
presented  —  by— the — h'Emperor— Nicholas— of— aU— the 
—Rnasias— to— *is— Grace— the— late — Dock — It — strikes 
—the  —  quarters — and — 'arves- and — shows — the — condi- 
tion— of —the — lunar— h*orbit. " 
I  was  partionlarly  struck  by  an  exqniaitely  scnlptured 

marble  model 
of  the  Victoda 
Begioi. 

From  this 
room  a  door- 
way opens  on 
the  Grand 
Staircase^  the 
casings  of  the 
doorways  be- 
ing of  carved 
marblSb  Cross- 
ing a  corridor, 
I  was  informed 
that'* this  *ere 
is  the  rooms 
of  the  unfor- 
tunate, but 
beautif  u  1^ 
Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  who 
rebe 1  I ed 
against  Qoeea 
Elizabeth, 
who  cut  hoff 
er  'ed.'* 

These  fooas 
are  oaUed  the 
"Mary  Queen 
of  Scots* 
Rooms,*'  be- 
cause they 
occupy  the 
same  position 
in  the  present 
building  as 
those  nsed  by 
her  did  in  the 
old  one  ;  they 
overlook  tiie 
inner  court  or 
quadrangle  on 

its  east  aide.  The  other  suites  of  bedrooms  adjoiniDg  are 
known  as  the  *'  Leicester  "  and  **  Wellington  *'  rooms,  and 
are  titted«  »s  may  well  be  supposed,  in  a  style  of  princely 
magnificeDoe.  1  beheld  the  bed  and  bedroom  suite  used 
by  Her  Most  Gradous  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  on  the 
occasion  of  her  visit  to  Chatswortk  The  suite  is  of  satin 
wood,  hung  in  green  and  white  satine.  The  bed  looked 
very  comfortable,  and  I  trust  Her  Majesty  found  it  equal 
to  its  appastanee* 

After  doing  the  bedchambers,  I  was  oondaoted  to  tlis 
Sabine-room^  so  caltei  from  the  picture  of  ths  "  Bsp#  of 
the  Babines,*^  by  which  it  is  adorned.  This  singular  apartr 
ment,  when  the  doors  are  dosed,  b  one  hurge  painting,  the 
whole  surface,   from   floor  to  oeiliog,   docra  iiicladsdf 
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^ico^  painted  with  figurea,  gronpft, 

srchiteotore^  etc. 

The   Middle  or  Library  Story, 

ia  addition  to  occnpjiDg  tbe  fonr 

ftideo  of  the  qnadraDgld  or  inner 

oourt — in  the  snme  manner  aa  the 

upper  itory^ — extendii  tbe  Tvhole 

length  of  the  north  wing ;  it  is, 

therefore,  the  most  extenaiye  and 

important  part  of   the    manaion. 

The  Grand    Sturease   is    at    the 

inner  sonth-end  angle.     The  sonth 

•ide  is  taken  np  with  the  Gallery 

of  Painting0»  the  Chapel,  the  BiU 

liaid^rooms,  and  the  two  Drawl Dg- 

rooms  ;   the  west,   the  Gallery  of 

Paintings,  tbe  west  staircaae,  and 

eoites  of  bedrooms ;  and  the  east 

flida  by  galleries  of  the  great  hall, 

and  the  Library  and  outer-library. 

The   north  wing,  oontinning  in  a 

liae  with  tbe  librarieff^  comprises 

the  Dining-roomi   Soalptnro  Gal- 
lery and  Orangery*        « 
I  spent  a  **  round  five  minntea** 

in  tha  Gallery  of  Paintings  opposite 

Ijuidseer's  '*  Bolton  Abbey  In  the 

Olden   Time,"  the   engrayings   of 

which  are  so  delightfntly  familiar. 

The  Abbey,  by *t be-by,  is  in  i>os* 

eesaiou  of  the  Dnke  of  Devonshire, 

and  a  snperb  rnin.    Lord  Harting* 

ton  occasionally  Tlsits  it,  as  cheek 

by  jowl  with  ita  cloistered  shades 

19  a  shooting-box,   and   the  lordly  stag  of  ten  tyne  ie 

weighed  in   front  of  the  lodge,  as  in  the  '*  Olden  Time.** 

In  this  Gallery  is  a  glorioos  coUection  of  family  portraits, 

by  Sir  Jo&hua  Iley- 
Rolds,  every  one  of 
which  id  worth  a 
King's  ransom. 

TUe  Billiard  or 
Mudio  room,  and 
tbe  Grand  Draw- 
ing-rooms, which 
form  one  continued 
suite,  are  as  well- 
proportioned,  as 
chastely  and  ele- 
gantly decorated 
i4nd  as  magnifi- 
ceatly  finished  as 
it  is  possible  to 
conceive,  in  addi- 
tion to  wbioh  tbey 
contain  a  match- 
less array  of  works 
of  art  Here  is  Sir 
Jofthua  Reynolds's 
eelebrated  picture 
of  *'The  Beautiful 
Duchess"  of  De* 
V  o  n  s  h  i  re  ;  Bern- 
brand  t*s  grand 
head  of  a  Jewish 
Rabbi,  and  pietnre- 
gems  by  Claude, 
MnrtllOi  Bassano, 
TBiB  iTTOi  or  CANOTA*  Stcinwyck,    Salva- 


tor  Rosa,  Titian,  Berghem,  Gasper  Poussin,  Leonardo 
Vinci,  Prlmatiocio,  Pamiigiano,  Watteau,  Teniers,  Breu- 
ghel, Guercino,  Giordione,  Carlo  Maratti,  Jan  Miel,  and 
others.  It  wns  agonizing  to  be  torn  away  from  these  won- 
drous creations  by  the  worthless  sing-song  of  the  dreary 
guide;  bat  **Move  on''  was  the  word,  and  I  was  com* 
polled  to  follow  my  soujl^ss  cioerane, 

I  had  another  feast  of  Tantalua  in  the  Grand  Drawing- 
room,  for  here  I  encountered  the  portraits  of  PhiUp  IL, 
by  Titian  ;  Admiral  Capella^  and  Antonia  de  Dorminis, 
by  Tintoretto;  Henry  VIIL,  by  Holbein  ;  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  by  Zuocbero,  and  Charles  L,  by  Jansen.  To  be 
hurried  past  these  to  a  litany  chanted  through  the  nose 
wsA  bad  enough,  but  to  be  compelled  to  snatch  but  a  mere 
passing  glance  at  the  Hebe  of  Cauova  was  something  quite 
too  utterly  disastrous. 

I  remained  in  a  window  to  drink  m  tbe  magnificent 
view  of  the  grounds.  Immediately  beneath  was  the  spacious 
lawn,  bordered  with  raised  pottioos,  festoons,  fio worthed s, 
and  sculpture  ;  in  tbe  centre  of  the  lawn  is  a  basin »  with  a 
central  and  four  other  fountains.  Beyond  this  Is  seen  ibe 
lake,  skirted  on  its  sloping  pidea  with  majestic  fmit-treea 
and  grassy  slopes  and  statuary,  with  a  fountain  called 
the  *'£a)preror"  casting  up  its  waters  to  an  enormous 
height,  the  park  stretching  out  to  the  right  The  sight 
was  one  worthy  of  *' Me rrie  England." 

The  next  apartment  I  visited  was  the  Library,  which  is 
about  ninety  feet  long  by  twenty- three  broad.  It  is  stated^ 
and  nowhere  contradicted,  tlut  it  is  tbe  most  recherchi^  the 
best  arranged,  and  most  jierfeot  library  in  existence.  It 
has  eight  windows.  The  ceiling  is  white-and-gold,  with 
paintings  by  Louis  Cbaron.  The  mabogany  bookcases 
are  divided  into  presses  by  gilt  metal  columns,  from  which 
stand  out  the  pillars  supporting  the  gallery.  In  the 
glass  cases  and  table  presses  is  one  of  the  richest  and 
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ntTMt  oolleotion  of  books  and  MSS.  which  an/  honae  oan 
boast  I  oan  only  rafer  to  the  famons  Anglo-Saxon  MS.  of 
Caedmon  and  the  prayer-book  of  Henry  YIL,  whicV  is  of 
ootsTo  aize  and  oonsists  of  a  hundred  and  eigbty^iz 
leaves  of  Tellnm,  on  seyeral  of  whioh  are  miniatores  in 
the  most  exquisite  coloring  and  design.  This  book  was 
given  by  Henry  YII.  to  his  daughter  Margaret,  Queen  of 
8oetland,  mother  to  the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  who  in 
torn  gave  it  to  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews.  It  con- 
tains the  following  among  other  touohing  gift  lines : 

••Bememhre  yr  kynde  and  lowng  fader  in  yor.  prayers. 

"Hkhbt  a." 
**  Pray  for  your  loving  father  who  gave  you  this  bookeond  gave 
you  Ood*s  blessing  and  mine." 

**  My  good  Lorde  of  8t  tandrewa,  I  pray  you  pray  for  me  that 
gave  you  thys  book.    Yours  to  my  powr.  Maboabbt.'* 

I  was  also  awe-struck  with  the  oompoius  of  Bolton  Abbey, 
1287  to  1385  ;  the  ** Liber  Yeritatus"  of  Glaade  Lorraine, 
for  whioh  no  less  a  sum  than  $100,000  was  at  one  time 
offered,  and  a  splendid  collection  of  Wykeyn  de  Worde*s 
and  Gaxton's  printiiirf. 

Passing  out  of  this  splendid  apartment,  I  found  myself 
in  the  Ante-Library,  formed  of  two  exquisite  little  rooms 
filled  with  rare  books.  The  smaller  is  a  perfect  architec- 
tural gem,  of  apsidal  form,  the  dome  supported  by  a  series 
of  coinmus  and  pilasters  with  Corinthian  capitals.  On  the 
north  staircase,  beside  the  full-length  x>ortrait  of  George 
lY.,  the  "First  gentleman  in  Europe"  and  the  biggest 
blackguard,  I  was  struck  by  a  curious  old  painting,  nearly 
life-size,  of  the  "Flying  Cbilders,"  with  the  following 
"  certificate  "  of  the  age  of  the  horse  : 

"September  ye  28,  1719. 

"This  Is  to  certify  that  the  bay  stoned  horse  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  bought  of  me  was  bred  by  me,  and  was  five  years 
oldlast  grass,  and  no  more.    Witness  my  hand. 

*•  Leo  CniiiDERs.*' 

The  Dining-room  is  a  spacious  and  lordly  apartment 
with  a  slightly  "barrel-shaped"  ceiling,  divided  into  hex- 
agonal panels  filled  with  roses  and  foliated  flowers  richly 
gilt  The  doors,  at  one  end  opening  into  the  vestibule 
leading  into  the  cabinet  library,  and  at  the  other  into  the 
sculpture-gallery,  have  their  coses  of  white  marble ;  the  en- 
tablatures supported  on  massive  Ionic  columns.  The  room 
is  lit  by  five  windows  on  its  east  side,  and  opposite  to  these 
are  two  superb  white  marble  chimney-pieces,  each  of  which 
has  two  life-size  statues,  two  by  Westmacott  and  two  by 
Sievier.  Around  the  room  are  six  side-tables  ;  two  are  of 
hornblende,  two  of  Siberian  jasper,  and  two  of  porphyritio 
sienite.  The  walla  are  adorned  with  family  portraits  by 
Tandyke,  who  is  here  to  be  seen  at  his  best. 

Now  I  come  to  "the  glory  of  Chats  worth,"  the  Sculp- 
ture-gallery, which  is  entered  from  the  dining-room  at  one 
«nd,  the  other  opening  upon  the  orangery.  The  gallery  is 
one  hundred  and  three  feet  long,  thirty  feet  wide,  is  of 
proportionate  height,  and  lighted  from  the  roof.  The 
walls  are  of  finely  dressed  sandstone,  and  the  doorcases  of 
Derbyshire  marble,  the  entablature  supported  by  Cor- 
inthian columns  and  pilasters  of  various  marbles  with  gilt 
oapitala 

It  were  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this  article,  to 
enumerate  the  priceless  gems  in  this  wondrous  storehouse 
of  art  I  shall  merely  mention  a  few,  the  fascination  of 
which,  like  a  delidous  perfume,  hangs  round  me  stilL 
By  Oanova,  the  statue  of  Endymion  sleeping,  lus  dog 
watching  at  his  feet ;  a  statne  of  Hebe  ;  a  statue  of  Ma- 
dame Mdre^  the  nfother  of  Napoleon  L  ;  a  oolossal  bust  of 
Mapolaon  ;  a  bust  of  Madame  M^ ;  a  bust  of  Petmroh's 
Xmatm    l[y  ThorwaldwD,  a  aUtne ol  Yenoa withan  apple ; 


haaH  relievi  of  Priam  petitioning  Adhilles  for  the  dead  body 
of  Hector ;  Briseis  taken  from  Aohiiles  by  the  heralds 
By  Chantrey,  a  bust  of  George  IV.  By  FineUi,  a  statue 
of  Oupid  phtying  with  a  butterfly.  By  Benuie,  a  coIosesI 
bust  of  Aohillea.  By  NoUekens,  busts  of  Charles  James 
Fox  and  of  the  fifth  Duke  of  Devonshira 

From  the  Art  Gallery,  in  whioh  I  lingered  as  long  as 
might  be,  I  stepped  into  the  Orangery,  between  two  co- 
lossal lions  by  Canova.  The  Orangery  is  one  hundred 
and  eight  feet  long  and  twenty-seven  wide.  The  trees  are 
interspersed  with  statuary.  Passing  out  of  this  tropical 
paradise,  I  entered  the  Ballroom,  or  Banqueting-room,  a 
magnificent  apartment,  eighty-one  feet  long  by  thirty 
wide,  and  very  lofty.  Over  the  room  is  the  Pavilion,  from 
which  I  obtained  a  most  extensive  and  charming  view  of 
the  surrounding  country. 

The  Basement  contains,  on  the  north,  the  entrance, 
sub-hall,  north  corridor,  and  various  private  apartmentsL 
The  west  front  is  occupied  by  the  Duke's  private  suite  of 
rooms,  the  Marquis  of  Hartingtou's  private  rooms,  A» 
west  entranoe,  and  the  west  staircase  and  corridor.  The 
south  side  oomprises  the  south  corridor,  the  ohapel,  the 
Oak  Boom,  the  south  entrance,  the  Stag  Parlor,  and  other 
apartments.  ^ 

Beneath  the  great  staircase  in  the  great  hall  is  the  Grotto 
Boom.  The  Oak  Room,  formerly  the  Chaplain's  Boom,  is 
lined  on  all  sides  with  the  most  magnificent  old  oak  carv- 
ings of  panels,  figures,  birds,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  ceiling  is 
supported  by  four  majestic  twisted  oak  pillars,  with  com- 
posifb  oapitsds,  carved  in  foliage,  reminding  one  most  forcL- 
bly  of  Baffaelle's  celebrated  cartoon.  The  entablature  is 
heraldic.     Adjoining  this  room  is  the  OhapeL 

The  Chapel  at  Chatsworth  is  most  striking  and  peculiar. 
Its  altar  is  at  the  west  end,  and  its  decorations  are  of  the 
most  exquisitely  beautiful  order.  It  is  forty-seven  feet 
four  inches  in  length  by  twenty -three  feet  ten  inches -in 
width,  and  in  height  it  occupies  two  entire  stories.  It  is 
lighted  by  three  windows  in  the  upper  story.  The  floor  is 
paved  with  marble,  and  the  altar-piece  is  also  of  marble. 
On  the  sides  are  figures  of  Faith  and  Hope,  by  Cains  Ga- 
briel Cibber,  father  of  Colley  Cibber.  The  top  of  the 
altar-piece  is  exquisitely  carved  with  cherubs  and  feiBtoons^ 
and  at  the  sides  are  vases  of  flowers.  In  the  lower  pedi- 
ment, or  recess,  is  a  door,  and  there  are  also  some  oharm- 
ing  figures  of  cherubs.  Under  the  recess  is  a  bnst  of  the 
Saviour. 

The  Chapel  is  wainscoted  throughout  its  lower  story 
with  cedar,  which,  in  addition  to  the  rich  color,  yields  a 
peculiar  and  grateful  odor.  The  ceiling  is  painted  by 
Yerrio  and  Laguerre,  the  subjects  being  "  The  Incrednli^ 
of  St  Thomas,"  **  Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria," 
"  Christ  Healing  the  Blind,"  and  the  "  Ascension."  The 
great  glory,  however,  of  the  Chapel,  lies  in  the  carved 
woodwork,  executed  by  Griuling  Gibbons. 

Like  the  remainder  of  the  mansion,  the  chapel  pos- 
sessed but  little  charm  for  the  cicerone,  and  I  was  hurried 
through  it  to  the  West  Library  and  Leather  Boom.  The 
ceiling  of  the  Library  is  delicately  frescoed  in  arabesque 
foliage.  Among  the  decorations  are  painted  medallion 
heads  of  the  old  Latin  anthors  ;  on  the  book-cases  are 
also  medallion  portraits,  supported  by  figures  and  foliage, 
of  famous  poets,  with^  appropriate  sentiments.  Thus,  over 
Shakespeare  occurs,  "Exhausted  worlds  and  their  ima- 
gined new";  over  Milton,  "A  poet  blind  yet  bdd"; 
Byron,  "The  wandering  outlaw  of  his  own  brave  land"; 
Scott,  "The  Ariosto  of  the  North";  Chancer,  "Well  of 
English  XJndefiled  ";  Thomson,  "  As  natore  variodi^  and 
as  art  complete." 

The  doors  of  this  and  the  adjoining  room  are  so  ai> 
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'nnged  with  imitation  book-backs,  that,  when  thej  are 
dosed,  it  is  impossible  to  peroeive  any  means  of  egress  or 
ingress.  The  books  on  these  doors,  like  those  in  the  great 
libraijy  have  fiotitions  names,  many  of  whioh,  written  bj 
Hood,  are  extremely  amnsing.  "  Horn  Took  on  Oatching 
Oows,"  "Wren's  Voyage  to  the  Canaries,"  "Dibden's 
Cream  of  Tsr,"  **  Mery's  Cay,"  **  Inigo  Jones  on  Seoret 
Entrances,"  "  Hyde  npon  Wood,"  "  Egg,"  by  Shelley,  "  D. 
Cline  on  Consumption." 

The  Leather  Boom  has  its  walls  and  oeiling  entirely  of 
embossed  leather,  richly  gilt  In  the  west  corridor  arc 
preseryed  several  highly  interesting  Boman-inscribed 
sepnlohnd  stones,  and  other  sonlptnres.  In  the  West 
Lodge,  at  the  entrance  gates,  are  also  preserved  many  frag- 
ments of  andent  sonlptore,  and  a  portion  of  a  Boman 
tassellated  pavement^  with  guiUoche  pattern. 

Having  done  the  house  ad  unguem,  then  I  turned  into 
the  grounds,  where,  cicerone  ad  nauseam,  I  was  left  to  my- 
self, to  wander  at  my  "sweet  wild  will." 

The  gardens  and  grounds  of  Chatsworth  are  marvels  of 
beauty,  and  the  skill  with  which  they  have  been  laid  out, 
together  with  their  general  picturesqneneas,  gives  them  a 
sort  of  fairy-land  appearance.  Leaving  the  mansion  from 
the  door  of  the  Orangery,  to  the  left  is  a  spacious  alcove, 
and  to  the  right,  running  in  a  direct  line  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  is  a  broad,  grand  path,  at  the 
summit  of  which,  beneath  a  lofty  avenue  of  trees,  ib  seen 
a  gigantic  vase,  bearing  the  simple  name  of  '*  Blanche,"  in 
touching  memory  of  Lady  Blanche  Ceorgiana  Howard, 
the  wife  of  the  present  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

I  would  advise  all  visitors  to  Chatsworth  to  pausQ  here, 
for  the  view  on  all  sides  from  this  spot  is  truly  grand,  em- 
bracing as  it  does  the  mansion,  the  gardens,  the  lakes, 
basins  and  fountains,  the  woods  and  shrubberies,  the  park 
and  the  river,  and  the  distant  country  toward  Bowsley. 
Baths  from  here  lead  in  various  directions  among  the 
beauties  of  the  place  ;  here  a  delightful  little  dell,  or  a 
fernery,  where  ferns  and  heaths  grow  in  wild  profusion  ; 
there  another  dell  of  rhododendrons,  or  with  statuary 
among  heathery  banks  and  masses  of  rock.  Near  here, 
too,  is  a  sylvan  slope,  headed  by  a  gigantic  bronze  bust  of 
the  last  Duke,  mounted  on  a  pillar  composed  of  fragments 
of  an  andent  Greek  fluted  column,  from  the  Temple  of 
Minerva,  at  Sunium  ;  on  the  base  are  the  following  beauti- 
ful verses  from  the  classic  pen  of  the  late  Lord  Carlisle: 

These  fragments  stood  on  Sunium's  airy  steep, 
They  reared  aloft  Minerva's  gaardlan  shrine; 

Beneath  them  rolled  the  blue  ^gean  deep. 
And  the  Greek  pilot  hailed  them  as  divine. 

"  Sa(A  was,  e*en  then,  their  look  of  oalm  repose, 

As  wafted  round  them  oame  the  sounds  of  fight, 
When  the  glad  shouts  of  conquering  Athens  rose 
O'er  the  long  traok  of  Persia's  broken  flight. 

*  Tho*  clasped  by  prostrate  worshipers  no  more. 
They  yet  shall  breathe  a  thrilling  lesson  here; 
Tho*  distant  from  their  own  immortal  shore, 
The  spot  they  grace  is  still  to  freedom  dear." 

Oppo^te  the  Orangery  is  the  French  Garden,  with  its 
front  of  pillars  surmounted  by  busts,  its  grand  old  Egyp- 
tian figures,  its  Chinese  beakers  and  vases,  its  sculptural 
figures  and  groups,  and  its  raised  parterres  ;  near  this  are 
greenhouses,  oonservatories,  camellia  and  orchid  house?, 
with  their  endless  store  of  beauties  ;  while  here  and  there 
an  antique  tomb,  or  sculptured  figure,  or  group  of  statuary, 
add  thair  dlanio  oharms  to  the  place. 

Aom  this  part  of  the  gardens  a  broad  path  to  the  right 
leads  on  to  the  great  conservatory,  passing  on  its  way  the 
*tlie*<Willow-Tree,"and  other  interestingobjeots 


too  numerous  to  mention.  The  water  supplying  the  Qreal 
Oascade,  the  fountains  and  other  portions  of  the  works, 
falls  from  the  summit  of  the  wooded  heights  at  the  back  of 
the  grounds,  and  is  then  conveyed  along  a  lofty  arched 
aqueduct^  from  the  end  of  which  it  falls  with  considerable 
force,  and  is  then  borne  underground  to  a  temple  at  the 
head  of  the  oascade.  Here  it  rises  to  the  domed  roof  of 
the  temple,  which  becomes  a  sheet  of  water,  and,  rushing 
through  the  various  carved  channels  prepared  for  it  in  the 
groups  of  figures,  eta,  makes  its  way  down  the  cascade 
formed  of  a  long  series  of  stone  steps  with  flats  at  irregu- 
lar intervals,  till  at  the  bottom  it  sinks  into  a  subterranean 
channel  at  the  spectator's  feet. 

The  Temple^  which  is  open,  is  of  circular  form  in  its  in- 
terior, with  recesses  and  niches  and  stone  seats,  the  niches 
enriched  with  carved-skuU  heads  and  festoons  of  flowers. 
In  front,  over  the  central  arch,  is  a  powerfully  carved  re- 
cumbent figure  of  Neptune  holding  an  urn  ;  below  him,  on 
either  side,  an  immense  dolphin,  with  head  downward  ; 
and  on  the  sides  are  water-nymphs  with  vases.  On  the  right 
and  left  of  the  open  archway  are  gigantic  dolphin  heads, 
and  at  the  base  a  dragon's.  From  all  these  figures  and 
heads  the  water  leaps  out,  and,  simultaneously,  two  foun- 
tains rise  in  front  of  the  temple. 

Not  far  from  the  temple  is  a  charming  alcove  of  Moresque 
design.  The  front  of  the  alcove  is  formed  of  two  horse- 
shoe-shaped archest,  supported  ou  granite  pillars,  the 
spandrels  carved  with  monograms.  Ou  the  wall,  inside, 
are  ten  tablets,  one  bearing  the  following  inscription  : 

"  Won  from  the  brow  of  yonder  headlong  hill, 
Through  grassy  channels,  ere  the  sparkling  rill 
O'er  the  chafed  pebbles,  in  its  murmuring  flow. 
Sheds  freshness  on  the  thirsty  vale  below, 
Quickening  the  ground  till  trees  of  every  zone 
In  Chatsworth*s  soil  and  clime  forget  their  own." 

H.  L.,  September,  1839. 

The  Willow-tree,  one  of  the  most  striking*  and  clever  of 
the  waterworks,  is  a  weeping-willow,  about  twenty  feet 
in  height,  entirely  formed  of  copper  and  lead,  and  colored 
in  imitation  of  a  real  tree.  It  stands  in  a  charming  little 
circular  dell,  overhung  with  fruit-trees,  and  surrounded 
by  banks  and  rockeries,  covered  with  luxuriant  ferns 
and  other  plants.  The  tree  rises  from  a  central  rock- 
work,  amid  which  runs  a  path.  At  the  entrance  to  this 
little  dell  are  a  vane  and  a  fountain,  and  at  the  opposite 
side  is  a  leaden  statue  of  Pan,  holding  in  his  hand  the 
Pandean  pipes,  and  having  a  goat  at  his  feet.  From  each 
leaf  and  stem  of  this  remarkable  tree  the  water,  when" 
turned  on  from  a  small  hidden  cave  in  the  rock  in  fronts 
rushes  out  in  a  rapid  stream,  and  this  forms  a  novel  kind 
of  shower-bath  to  any  luckless  visitor  who  may  happen  to 
be  beneath  it  At  the  same  moment  a  number  of  jets  rise 
up  from  hidden  pipes  all  around  the  dell,  and  these 
streams,  being  directed  angularly  toward  the  centre,  while 
the  weepings  from  the  tree  fall  downward  in  all  directions^ 
the  water-trap  is  "pretty  particularly  perfect." 

Near  the  willow-tree,  on  line  toward  the  Grand  Con- 
servatory, is  a  rocky  archway  of  wondrous  construction, 
and  a  little  beyond  this  a  **  rocky  portal  "^an  immense 
block  of  unhewn  stone,  turning  upon  an  axis  with  such 
ease  as  to  be  moved  with  the  press  are  of  a  single  finger. 

Passing  through  this  portal,  one  of  the  most  striking 
objects  is  a  perpendicular  rock  of  great  altitude,  down 
whose  face  a  stream  of  water  is  for  ever  falling,  this  water 
supplying  some  diminutive  lakes  filled  with  aquatic  plants, 
in  whofle  oharms  the  botanist  might  hold  high  revel. 

The  Qreat  Conservatory,  one  of  the  wonders  of  Chatsworth, 
in  addition  to  its  own  attractions  as  the  finest  conservatory 
in  the  kingdom,  possesses  an  hiatot\»dl  vQiVfi.T^Vt^ikX^^^^'Cas^ 


ita  kind  ever  < 
wbioh  the  idea  of  the  OreKt  ExlitbitioQ 
baitdizig  of  1851,  and  all  tho  lat^x  oi- 
position  buildings,  was  taken.  This 
splendid  conaarvatorj  vas  effected 
8omo  jears  ago  by  Sir  Joseph^  at  iliat 
time  Mr,  Paxton,  and  ia  in  its  interior 
two  hnndred  and  seven ty-aeren  feet  in 
length,  one  hundred  and  twenty  •three 
feet  in  width,  and  fii^ty-aeren  in  height 
ia  the  centre,  Ita  form  ia  that  of  a 
trefoil,  the  tninaom  aeetioD  Showing  a 
semicircle  seyenty  feet  ill  diameter, 
rising  from  two  eegments  of  circles 
springing  from  breast  waits.  The 
whole  building  is  of  glass,  consbructetl 
on  the  "ridge  and  farrow"  principle 
with  iron  ribs*  Abont  seventy  thou* 
sand  square  feet  of  glass  are  nsod  in 
Ihis  gigantic  building,  and  the  iron 
sasb  ribs  alone  are  calculated  to  ex- 
tendi if  laid  lengthwise,  no  leas  than 
forty  miles.  At  each  end  is  a  large 
doorway,  and  along  the  centre  13  a 
wide  carriage -drive,  ao  that  several 
carriages  can,  on  any  special  occasion, 
as  on  the  Queen's  visit,  in  1843,  be 
within  tho  building  at  the  aamo  time. 
Besides  the  central  drive,  there  are 
side-aisles  running  the  entire  leDgtli, 
and  a  cross-aisle  in  the  centre  of  the 
building.  A  light  and  elegant  gallery, 
also,  runs  round  the  entire  interiori 
approached  by  a  staircase  hidden 
among  gigantic  ferns  and  springing 
out  of  a  rookery. 

Of  the  collection  of  giant  trees  and 
plants  preserved  in  thb  giant  conserva- 
tory it  is  not  neceaaaty  to  speak  further 
than  to  say  tlut  from  the  smaUeet 
nquatic  plants  up  to  the  most  stately 
palm-trees,  and  from  the  banana  down 
to  the  papyrus  and  the  delicate  ferns, 
erery  conceivable  rarity  is  here,  fionr- 
ishing  in  nattre  loxorianoe  and  in  end- 
less profusion.  Beneath  the  conser- 
vatory I  found  a  railway  which  runs 
sround  the  entire  building*  This  is 
used  for  carrying  earth,  fuel,  eta 

The  Emperor  Fountain  h  one  of  the 
great  attractions  at  CliaLsworth,  and  to 
see  it  is  to  remember  it,  for  it  throws 
up  a  jet  of  water  no  fewer  than  two 
hundred  and  aix^-seven  feet  in  height, 
which,  spreading  out  sm  it  falls^  forms 
a  liquid  sheet  of  spray  on  which  the 
sunlight  forms  a  wondrously  vivid 
rainbow.  The  quantity  of  metal  re- 
quired for  the  formation  of  the  pipes 
tjf  this  giant  spout  amounts  to  two 
hundred  and  twenty  tons,  while  the 
water  rushes  out  of  the  pipe  at  the 
rate  of  a  hundred  miles  a  minute.  Nesr 
the  ••  Emperor  "  are  other  fountains  ol 
considerable  beauty,  and  when  ttH  IM 
playing,  here  is  a  rival  %o  TenaiUsi. 

The  trees  planted  by  "Royalty*" 
sre  Itndsd 
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183^  bj  the  preflent  Qoaaa,  a  Uttla  p&utaletted  mios 
of  thirteen,  the  PrineaBB  Victoria,  then  risititig  Ohftts- 
worth  with  her  mother,  the  Duohesa  of  Kent  Thin  tree, 
which  ia  Ite  forty  je&ra  growth  has  become  a  stately  oak. 
bears  the  label,  •*  Thia  oak  planted  by  Princesa  Tietoiiftj 
October  11th,  1832/*  The  Duchess  of  Kent  planted  a 
Spanish  chestant  on  the  17th  of  October*  Then  comes  a 
■ycamore,  planted  when  the  Qaeen  and  **  Albert  the 
Good  "  visited  Chataworth,  in  1843.  In  another  part  of 
the  garden^  oppoaite  the  west  front,  are  a  sweet  chestnut, 
planted  by  the  Empress  of  Rassia^  Id  11* ;  and  a  variegate^l 
sycamore,  planted  by  the  the  Archduke  Michael  of  Itus- 
■ia.  18ia  A 
tree  vrtm  also 
planted  by 
the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  Be- 
cetnbcr,  1872» 
Chataworth 
Park  and 
gronnda  are 
somewhere 
about  ten 
ilea  in  ctr- 
t  m  f  e  renoe* 
and  eomprise 
area  of 
igdOO  acrea. 
%d  it  would 
be  di^cult  to 
ind  any* 
rbere,  io  the 
apaoe, 
^reat  a 
lety  of  sce- 
aery,  ranging 
from  the 
imrely  sylvan 
to  the  -wildly 
l^mmantic,  and 
»m  the  loi- 
ant  wood 
the  ragged 
Kod  barren 
rock,  where 
lanties  of 
ae  kind  or 
other  crowd 
together  so 
thickly^  or 
such  a 
*ttg  al- 
on  from 
I  another 
I  e^stfi. 

Hunt- 
ToveTt  which  forms  so  conspicuous  an  objeot'in 
tandscape,  among  the  wooded  heights  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  and  from  which  floats  an  enormous  flag 
whenever  the  Duke  is  at  Chatsworth,  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  a  prospect- tower,  from  which 
thti  ladies  of  the  family  and  guests  might  watch  the  chose. 
It  is  a  massiye  creation,  of  square  form,  with  a  circular 
ti  at  each  angle,  and  is  about  ninety  feet  in  height ; 
i  a  magnificent  prospect  on  every  side.  Near 
the  lake  or  reservoir,  is  the  Swiss  Cottage.  I  did 
•*  do  •*  the  Hunting  Tower,  but  elected  to  viait  Queen 
it's  Bower  instead,  which  is  one  of  tbe  best-known  ob- 
ifi  the  park,  being  situated  near  the  drive  leading 
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from  the  bridge  to  the  house,  and  at  a  short  distance  oaly 
from  the  banks  of  the  Biver  Derwent  This  interestiQg 
relic  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  is  a  raised  inclosure,  sur^ 
rounded  by  a  deep  moat,  and  approached  by  a 
of  steps,  bridging  over  the  water  on  the  south  aid 
Externally  the  "  bower  '*  overhung  with  trees,  and  cov- 
ered here  and  there  with  ivy,  which  reaches  up  to  its  open 
balustrade,  is  highly  picturesque ;  internally,  it  is  as  I 
overheard  a  young  Amencan  lady  exclaim,  *'  Quite  too 
ilivine  for  a  picnic" 

At  tfie  entrance  to  the  Kitchen  Gardens  is  the  house 
formerly  inhabited  by  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Pax  ton,  M.P,, 

who  was  head 
gardener  t» 
the  Duke  cf 
Devon  shire. 
As  the  name 
of  this  notable 
self-made  man 
is  insepeiable 
from  Chats- 
worth,  I  shall 
say  ft  lew 
words  about 
his  career.  He 
was  bom  at 
Milton  Bry- 
ant, in  Bed- 
fordshire, on 
the  3d  of  Au- 
gust, 1803,  his 
father,  a  small 
farmer,  being 
a  tenant  of 
the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  Sir 
Joseph  was 
brought  up  to 
be  a  gardener, 
and  waa,  when 
quite  a  boy, 
taken  under 
the  care  of  his 
older  brother, 
iit  that  time 
head  gardener 
at  Wimbledon 
House.  When 
a  little  over 
twenty  he  was 
plaoed  at  the 
H  o  r  tioultural 
Gardens  nt 
Chiswick,  near 
London,  and, 
being  quick 
and  clever,  he  had  charge  of  a 'plant  range. 

These  grounds  joined  those  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
seat^  Chiswick  House,  and  hi^  Grace,  finding  young  Pax* 
ton  attentive  and  intelligent,  took  much  notice  of  him. 
This  resulted  in  an  engagement^  and  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty *three  years,  Paxton  entered  upon  his  new  duties  as 
head  gardener  at  Chateworth.  In  1831  Mr.  Paxton  com- 
menoed  the  publication  of  **The  Horticultural  Kegister*'; 
other  works  followed,  including  Ms  **  Magazine  of  Botany,  ** 
In  1851  he  brought  his  talents  to  bear  on  a  national  ques- 
tion— the  designing  and  erecting  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
Building  of  that  year,  taking  as  his  model  tlie  oonserva* 
tory  which,  as  his  own  deftigam  e^esrj  \iOT\.\c^t«,>Ra> 
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a  few  years  before^  erected  at  Chatsworth.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  knighted  by  the  Queen  at  Windsor,  and  in 
1854  was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for  Coyentry.  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  designed  the  present  Crystal  Palaoe  at 
Sydenham,  so  well  and  fondly  known  to  American  toarists, 
and  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  to  his  prindplA 
of  glass  bnlldingSy  of  a  wide  span,  and  glazed  on  the 
ridge  and  furrow  principle — ^invented  by  him—there  is 
scarcely  a  railway-station,  conservatory  or  large  public 
hall  or  pavilion  that  does  not  trace  its  origin.  Sir  Joseph 
died  in  1865. 

I  strolled  into  the  kitchen  garden,  where  I  beheld  the 
Victoria  Begia,  first  grown  and  first  blossomed  at  Ohats* 
worth  in  1849.  The  pine-houses  are  very  fine,  while  the 
vineries  are  the  admiration  of  viticulturista 

I  would  advise  every  visitor  to  Chatsworth  to  take  a 
stroll  through  the  village  of  Edensor,  which  nestles  close 
to  the  lordly  domain.  It  is  a  veritable  poem,  and  every  cot- 
tage is  fit  for  the  honeymoon  of  the  most  gushing  young 
couple  that  ever  raved  over  Tennyson.  The  church,  un- 
happily, is  not  venerable  enough,  but  the  embraces  of  that 
"rare  old  plant,  the  ivy  green,"  are  fast  imparting  to  it 
a  most  elderly  and  respectable  appearance.  In  the  chancel 
are  very  elegant  sedilia^  and  the  fioor  is  laid  with  incaustic 
tiles.  The  most  historically  interesting  remains  in  this 
church  is  a  brass  plate  in  the  chancel,  to  the  memory 
of  John  Beton,  one  of  the  household  and  confidential  ser- 
vants of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  died  at  Chatsworth 
while  his  roycd  mistress  was  captive  there,  in  1570.  At  the 
head  of  the  plate  are  the  arms  of  Beton,  who  is  one  of  the 
same  family  as  Cardinal  David  Beton,  who  took  so  promi- 
nent a  part  in  the  bfiairs  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  James 
y.  and  of  Mary.  At  the  bottom  is  a  figure  of  Beton,  in 
plate  armor,  lying  dead  upon  a  pallet,  his  hands  by  his 
aidcb  and  his  head  resting  on  a  pillow. 

In  the  churchyard  are  many  interesting  inscriptions, 
which  would  take  "a  good  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock " 
to  examine.  Here,  in  a  grassy  indosure  at  the  top  of  the 
churchyard,  lies  the  *<good  duke"  beside  the  grassy 
mound  that  covers  one  of  his  reeves. 

Among  the  quaint  inscriptions  the  following  are  strik- 
ing; 

Of  Stature  Great, 

Of  Mind  most  Just, 

Here  lies  Will  Qrumbold, 

In  the  Dust 
Who  died  25  ifay,  1G90. 


Here 


lleth  ye  body  of  James  Broosard, 

who  departed  this  life  April  ye 

10th,  1762,  aged  78  years. 


also  Barah,  ye  wife  of  James 

Brousard,  who   departed   this 

life    February   ye    10th,    1765, 

aged  77  years. 

Full  forty  years  as  Oardener  to  ye  D  of  Devonshire 
to  propigate  ye  earth  with  plants  it  was  his  full  desire, 

but  then  thy  bones,  alas,  brave  man,  earth  did  no  rest  afourd, 
but  now  wee  hope  ye  are  at  rest  with  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord. 

Pere  lleth  the  body  of  William  Dunthln,  who  departed  this  life 
September  12, 1787,  aged  21  years. 

"  I  was  like  grass  cut  down  in  haste,  for  fear  too  long  should 
grow;  I  hope  made  fit  in  heaven  to  sit,  so  why  should  I  not  go  ?" 

Another,  to  one  William  Mather,  1818,  says  : 

"  When  he  that  day  with  the  Waggon  went. 
He  little  thought  his  Qlass  was  spent; 
But  had  he  kept  his  Plough  in  Hand, 
He  might  have  longer  tilled  the  Land."  I 

There  are  some  pleasant  memories  of  Chatsworth.   Hero 
Thomas  Hobbes,  the  philosopher,  passed  a  grmt  j^oi^* 
ofhiglife;  be  died  here,  whilst  residing  in  Um  inr 


his  pnpil,  the  Earl  of  Devonshire.  His  dtdly  mode  of  life 
at  Unatsworth  is  thns  described  in  Doctor  Kenuett's 
« MemouB  of  the  Oftvendish  Family  " :  •*  His  professed 
mle  of  health  was  to  dedicate  the  morning  to  his  exerciseb 
and  the  afternoon  to  his  stndiesL  At  his  rising,  therefore, 
he  walked  ont  and  dimbad  any  hill  within  his  reach  ;  or« 
if  the  weather  was  not  dry,  he  fatigned  himself  within 
doors  by  some  exercise  or  other,  to  be  in  a  sweut.  After 
this  he  took  a  comfortable  breakfast ;  and  then  went  ronnd 
the  lodgings  to  wait  upon  the  Earl,  the  Gonntess  and  i^ 
children,  and  any  considerable  strangers,  paying  some 
short  addresses  to  all  of  them.  He  kept  these  ronnds  till 
abont  twelve  o'clock,  when  he  had  a  litUe  dinner  provided 
for  him,  which  he  ate  always  by  himself,  withont  cere- 
mony. Soon  after  dinner  he  retired  to  his  stndy,  and  had 
his  candle,  with  ten  or  twelve  pipes  of  tobacco  laid  bj 
him ;  then,  shutting  his  door,  he  fell  to  smoking,  think- 
ing and  writing  for  several  honrs." 

Marshal  Tallard,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  Blenheim  in 
1704,  and  remained  several  years  in  England,  having  been 
nobly  entertained  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Ohats- 
worth,  on  taking  his  leave,  said :  '*  My  Lord  Dnke,  when 
I  come  hereafter  to  compute  the  time  of  my  captivity  in 
England,  I  shall  leave  out  the  days  of  my  visit  at  Ghats- 
worth." 

I  alluded  in  the  opening  of  this  article  to  the  quaint 
little  hostelry  in  the  village  of  Edensor,  which  is  close  to 
the  park  gates,  nestling  beneath  oaks  that  might  have 
furnished  ribs  for  the  ships  in  which  Drake  and  Frobisher 
sailed  forth  to  sink,  bum  and  destroy  the  Armada.  Hither 
I  returned  after  my  day's  sightseeing,  and,  oh!  those 
mutton  chops  and  that  post-prandial  bottle  of  port  I  I 
would  advise  all  tourists  to  put  up  here,  for  it  is  an  excel- 
lent pivotal  point  Chatsworth  is  at  hand.  Haddon  Hall 
is  only  some  three  miles  away.  Monsall  Dale,  Oressbrook 
Dale,  Middleton  Dale,  and  a  host  of  other  "  dales  "  are 
all  within  easy  distance,  wtiile  Boxton,  with  its  numerons 
attractions,  and  Dovedale^  with  its  idyllic  beauties,  are 
not  outside  fifteen  miles. 

I  bade  Chatsworth  adieu,  feeling  that  I  would  scarcely 
like  the  responsibihty  of  ownership,  but  also  full  of  the 
delightful  sensation  of  having  spent  a  day  which  would 
form  a  very  bright  page  in  the  somewhat  prosy  volume  of 
my  life. 

HASHEESH. 

Hasheesh,  or  East  India  hemp,  is  but  little  known  in 
this  country  save  as  a  medicine,  when  it  is  used  under  its 
scientific  name  of  Cannabis  Indica.  Its  color  is  olive- 
brown,  with  a  peculiar  aromatic  smell  Its  properties  are 
similar  to  opium,  although  to  most  temperaments  it  leaves 
none  of  the  debilitating  after-effects  of  that  drug. 

The  natives  of  the  East  make  great  use  of  it  as  a  stimu- 
lant. In  India  and  throagh  a  great  many  portions  of 
Asia  hasheesh  is  consumed  in  ^nmense  proportions  by 
people  of  all  classea  Free  from  care  or  thought,  these 
fiery  sons  of  the  South  give  themselves  up  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  dream,  forgetting  everything  save  the  plea- 
sure of  the  moment 

All  nations  have  their  stimulants.  China  has  its  opium, 
(Germany  its  beer,  France  its  wine,  America  its  tobacco, 
and  Syria  and  India  their  hasheesh.  The  hasheesh  deli- 
rium is  generally  accompanied  by  great  action.  A  dedze 
to  leap  about  and  smg  is  felt  This  is  followed  by  beanti- 
fnl  scenes  of  all  desoriptions,  the  nerves  being  a  thousand 
■BaeentJOde  under  the  influenoa  of  the  dmg 
■Ml  iMa.  The  xekikms  of  tiiiM  aad 
A  rod  aeons  a  leagiu^  aai  i 
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minute  an  honr ;  a  small  room  will  resemble  a  large  ball, 
and  a  oommon  wall-paper  will  appear  to  be  magnificent 
iresooings  painted  in  the  most  gorgeous  colors. 

The  eironmstanoes  of  my  first  being  led  to  try  the  drag 
ware  these :  I  was  spending  a  few  days  at  Swampsoott 
One  of  the  family  was  taken  ill,  and  the  physician  being 
called,  he  prescribed  the  Cannabis  Indioa.  I  heard  him 
gite  the  name^  and  being  much  interested  in  the  proper- 
ties of  medioiney  I  looked  ont  the  word  in  a  Tolnme  of  the 
''Materia  Medioa,'*  which  we  happened  to  have  in  the 
hoose,  and  fonnd  that  it  was  a  narcotic  drag,  its  effects 
like  those  of  opium,  twenty  grains  being  sufficient  to  pro- 
dnoe  the  hallucinations  that  generally  follow  when  taken 
in  sufficient  quantities. 

I  instantly  made  up  my  mind  to  try  it,  and  taking  about 
fifteen  grains,  as  near  as  I  could  jndge,  from  the  vial,  I 
swallowed  them,  and  awaited  the  effect  For  two  hours  I 
felt  nothing,  but  shortly  after  a  strange  thrill  came  over 
me.  The  room  suddenly  seemed  to  lengthen  oat,  the  face 
of  my  oonnsin,  who  was  sitting  in  the  room  with  me,  sud- 
denly assumed  the  expression  of  a  demon.  I  sprang  to 
my  feet  and  rushed  madly  out  of  the  house  and  on  to  the 
lawn,  which  appeared  to  extend  as  far  as  my  eye  could 
reach.  I  imagined  myself  a  general  at  the  head  of  his 
forces,  and  issued  every  imaginary  command  of  my 
troopa  Next  I  was  gifted  with  ^e  powers  of  Ariel, 
and  leaving  the  earth,  I  flew  with  the  speed  of  light- 
ning through  boundless  space.  On  every  side  I  beheld 
the  most  magnificent  scenery  ;  but  looking  down  I  dis- 
cerned a  garden  peopled  with  the  most  beautiful  houris. 
I  descended  to  it^  and  for  hours  rambled  amidst  its  shady 
walks.  I  quenched  my  thirst  at  fountains  flowing  with 
wine  instead  of  water.  Slaves  bathed  my  feet  with  per- 
fumed oils.  Little  Cupids  brought  offerings  of  fruit  and 
flowers  to  me.  I  sank  back,  and  saw  vision  upon  vision 
fioat  past  mcb  most  of  them  ethereal  and  grand  in  the 
extreme,  but  now  and  then  varied  by  some  ludicrous 
scenes. 

I  awoke  the  next  morning  in  bed,  where  I  had  been 
placed  by  one  of  my  friends,  resolved  never  to  try  hasheesh 
again,  as  I  had  made  myself  thoroughly  ridiouloas. 
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Thomas  De  Witt  Tat^maoe,  the  distinguished  divine, 
was  bom  in  1832,  in  Bound  Brook,  Somerset  County, 
N.  J.  His  father  was  a  farmer  of  much  vigor  and  consist- 
ency of  character ;  his  mother,  a  woman  of  noted  energy, 
hopefulness  and  equanimity.  Both  parents  were  in 
marked  respects  characteristia  Prepared  by  the  usual 
course  of  study  for  college,  young  Talmage  chose  for  his 
alma  mater  the  University  of  New  York,  through  which  he 
passed  with  marked  credit,  ranking  high,  especially  as  a 
belles 'l^res  scholar.  Entering  upon  the  ministry,  he 
settled  at  Belleville,  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  laid  the 
foundation,  in  an  excellent  practical  ministerial  work,  for 
lus  future  career  of  usefulness.  From  Belleville  Mr.  Tal- 
mage went  to  Syracuse  N.  Y.,  where  he  preached  for  three 
years  to  cultivated  and  critical  audiences,  and  achieved 
additional  celebrity  for  the  eloquence  and  vigor  of  his 
discourses.  Compelled  by  family  considerations  to  leavo 
Syracuse,  the  climate  of  which  was  a  cause  of  ill-health, 
the  next  seven  years  of  Mr.  Talmage's  life  were  spent  in 
Philadelphia.  There  he  learned  what  he  could  best  do. 
He  had  the  courage  of  his  consciousness,  and  he  did  it 
FieTioiialj  l^e  might  have  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
give  to  yolpit  tnditiona  the  homage  of  compliance— 
ttiOD^  ftt  BjnffOB^  **  the  more  excellent  way,"  any  man's 


oxen  way,  so  that  he  have  the  divining  gift  of  genius  and 
the  nature  a-tune  to  ail  hign  sympathies  and  purpoaeo 
had  in  glimptes  come  to  him.  He  realized  that  itwaa 
his  duty  and  mission  in  the  world  to  make  ii  hear  the 
Gospel  The  Church  was  not  to  him  in  numbers  a  select 
few,  in  organization  a  monopoly.  It  was  meant  to  be  the 
conqueror  and  transformer  of  the  world.  For  seven  years 
he  wrought  with  much  success  on  this  theory,  all  the  time 
realizing  that  his  plans  could  come  to  fullness  only  nnder 
conditions  that  enabled  him  to  build  from  the  bottom  up 
an  organization  which  could  get  nearer  to  the  masses,  and 
which  would  have  no  precedents  to  be  afraid  of  as  ghosts 
in  its  path.  Hence  he  ceased  from  being  the  leading 
preacher  in  Philadelphia  to  become  in  Brooklyn  a  preacher 
with  a  world-wide  fame. 

His  work  for  twelve  years  there  is  known  to  all  our 
readers.  It  began  in  a  cramped  brick  rectangle,  capable 
of  holding  1,200,  and  he  came  to  it  on  the  "  call "  of  nine- 
teen. In  less  than  two  years  that  was  exchanged  for  an 
iron  structure,  with  raised  seats,  the  interior  curved  like  a 
horseshoe,  the  pulpit  a  platform  bridging  the  ead&  That 
held  3,000  persons.  It  lasted  just  long  enough  to  revolu- 
tionize church  architecture  in  cities  into  harmony  with 
common  sense.  Smaller  duplicates  of  it  started  in  every 
quarter— three  in  Brooklyn,  two  in  New  York,  one  in 
Montreal,  one  in  Louisville,  several  in  Chicago,  two  in 
San  Francisco,  like  numbers  abroad.  Then  it  burnt  up^ 
that  from  its  ashes  the  present  stately  and  most  sensible 
structure  might  rise.  Gothic,  of  brick  and  stone,  cathe- 
dral-like above,  amphitheatre-like  below,  it  holds  5,000  as 
easily  as  one  person,  and  all  can  hear  and  see  equally  welL 
In  a  large  sense  the  people  built  these  edifices. 

It  is  sufficiently  indicative  to  say  in  general  of  Dr.  Tal- 
mage's work  in  the  Tabernacle,  that  his  audiences  are 
always  as  many  as  the  place  will  hold ;  that  seventy-eight 
papers  in  Christendom  statedly  publish  his  entire  sermons 
and  Friday  night  discourses,  exclusive  of  the  dailies  of  the 
United  States ;  that  the  papers  girdle  the  globe,  being 
published  in  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
Belfast,  Toronto,  Montreal,  St.  Johns,  Sidney,  Melbonrae, 
San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Boston,  Baleigh,  New  York,  and 
many  others.  -  To  pulpit  labors  of  this  responsibility 
should  be  added  considerable  pastoral  work,  and  con- 
stantly recurring  lecturing  and  literary  work,  to  fill  out 
the  public  life  of  a  very  busy  man.  Becently  he  has  added 
to  his  other  responsibilities  that  of  the  editorship  of 
Frank  Leslie's  Swiday  Magazine^  to  which  he  will  hence- 
forth give  his  best  and  constant  efforts. 

He  has  spoken  in  nearly  all  the  great  halls  of  the  United 
States  to  vast  assemblages.  In  1879  he  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  preached  and  lectured  in  all  the  cities  and  large 
towns  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  He  spoke 
ninety-six  times  in  ninety-four  days.  Committees  from 
many  of  the  prominent  cities  met  him  at  Qaeenstown  on 
his  arrival  abroad,  and  he  was  received  with  great  enthu- 
siasm everywhere.  Some  of  the  audiences,  on  his  appear- 
ance on  the  platform,  would 'rise  and  stand  cheering  until 
it  was  necessary  for  the  presiding  officer  to  wave  them  into 
silence.  The  Earl  of  Kintore,  the  celebrated  Scotch  phi- 
lanthropist, presided  at  the  meeting  to  receive  Dr.  Tal- 
mage in  Exeter  Hall,  while  the  platform  was  occupied  by 
soma  of  tbe  most  distinguished  men  and  women  of 
England.  At  the  close  of  many  of  his  meetings  in  church 
and  hall,  he  would  be  called  to  stand  in  a  carriage  or  on  a 
chair  and  speak  to  the  multitudes  who  could  not  gain  ad- 
mission. Leaving  one  of  the  pulpits  where  he  preached, 
he  went  through  a  back  door  so  as  to  get  to  his  carriage 
unobserved  ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  step  into  the  carriage^ 
than  the  people  gathered  around  and  thousanda  ahook 
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THE    MURDER    IN   THE    RUE    ST.  DENIS. 

By  Ellen  W.  Pierson. 


KiK9  o'clock  bad  jnst  sounded  from  the  belU  of  St 
EostAohe.  All  Paris  liaU  iairly  awakad  to  a  new  day — that 
is  to  aaj,  the  people,  thooe  who  had  work,  duties,  respon- 
Biliilities.  There  were  some  still  asleep—the  belle  who 
bad  only  thrown  aside  her  satin  and  pearls  at  dawn— the 
jeunesse  dor49  who  had  danced  all  night  at  the  Jardin  Ma- 
biile,  with  the  laudable  desire  of  looking  into  the  habits 
of  the  lower  classes.  But  the  work-day  world  was  quite 
awake,  and  eager  and  alert 

The  streets  were  still  wet  from  last  night's  rain,  and  a 
pale  November  sun  was  struggling  through  the  clouds. 
The  last  stroke  of  the  clock  had  sounded,  when  a  man 
hurried  in  a  somewhat  agitated  manner  to  the  side-door  of 
a  house  in  the  Bue  Montmartre. 

Being  admitted,  he  made  his  way  up  a  narrow  and  ill- 
lighted  stairway  to  a  door  of  plain  wood,  garnished  with 
iron,  and  a  slide  which  drew  back  noiselessly  as  he  touched 
the  copper  knob  of  the  belL 
A  woman's  face  appeared. 
"  What  IS  it  ?" 

''Monsieur  Gabot— agent  of  the  police." 
"  Name  and  occupation  ?" 

"No  matter,  he  would  not  know.  But  I  am  sent  from 
the  Bue  de  Jerusalem." 

"Oh  !  have  the  goodness  to  walk  in." 
The  young  man  entere<l  a  room  that  seemed  a  cabinet 
of  work  partly,  and  partly  a  dreasing-room,  since  at  one 
side  of  it  was  hung  tne  costumes  of  all  classes  t)f  society, 
from  the  silk-velvet  coat,  garnished  with  red  rosettes— the 
fashion  of  the  past — to  the  plain  black  woolen  i'lonse  of  a 
workman  in  the  harrUre  to-day.  On  a  shelf  near  by  lay 
wigs  of  every  color,  and  beneath,  shoes  in  all  variety.  In 
a  corner  was  a  collection  of  every  style  of  cana 

Presently  a  door  opened  noiselessly,  and  a  slender,  pale 
youag  man  entered. 

He  looked  like  the  neophyte  of  some  theological  school. 
He  woro  spectacles.     His  hair  and  mustache  were  blonde, 
and  the  eyes  which  appeared  beneath  the  glasses  were  in- 
noc-nt— rather  vacant — in  expression. 
The  messeuger  stared. 
"  I  widh  to  see  Monsieur  Gabot" 
The  blondd  youug  man  laughed  merrily. 
**  Whar,  don*t  you  know  me,  Leronge  ?    Then  the  dis- 
guise is  gcH>d.     What's  up  ?" 

**A  tragedy  in  the  Bue  St  Denis.  Gome  with  me,  and 
I  will  give  you  the  facts  of  the  case  on  the  way." 

In  a  moment  the  two  were  rolling  along  the  streets  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

**  On  toe  third  floor  of  No.  20  Buo  St  Denis  lived  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  Clement— monsieur  a  man  of  forty, 
very  tresh  and  vigorous  and  young  in  appearance ;  hia 
wife  a  beautiful  young  woman  of  twenty.  Yesterday 
Mouaieur  Clement  went  to  the  country  on  business.  This 
morning  as  the  maid,  who  sleeps  at  her  own  home  on  ac- 
count of  the  illness  of  her  motuer,  returned,  she  found  it 
impossible  to  make  anyone  hear — knocking  and  calling 
were  in  vain.  At  last  a  locksmith  was  sent  tor  to  open  the 
door,  and  a  terrible  sight  was  disclosed.  The  poor  young 
wife  lay  dead  on  the  floor,  with  her  head  almost  in  the 
fire.  Her  pretty  blonde  hair  was,  indeed,  somewhat 
burned.  The  rooms  have  all  been  searched— everything 
of  value  taken." 

••How  was  she  killed  ?"  asked  Gabot 

'•Btmpglad !    The  marks  of  a  powerful  hand  are  on  her 


"But  the  people  in  the  house,  they  must  have  heard 
some  sounds— the  eoncier^— ha  must  iiave  seen  suinit  one 
enter." 

«  No ;  curiously  enough,  no  one  seems  to  have  heard  a 
sound." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Gabot  in  a  prolonged  and  meditative  style. 
<«Do  not  tell  me  any  mora  I  must  leave  my  mind  free 
for  the  freshness  of  first  impressions." 

On  reaching  the  house,  about  which  a  curious  crowd 
had  already  gathered,  the  two  made  their  way  to  the 
apartment  on  the  third  floor,  and  entered  at  once  the  scene 
of  the  tragedy. 

It  was  to  all  appearance  the  living  Toom  of  the  couple, 
and  was  well  furnished,  even  luxuriously,  for  people  of 
that  cla^s.  There  was  a  small  round  table  covered  with  a 
white  doth  drawn  near  the  Are,  and  on  it  a  pretty  tea- 
service  of  Sevres,  but  only  one  cup  and  saucer  had  been 
used. 

The  body  of  the  murdered  woman  had  been  left  esaetly 
in  the  position  found.  Bosine,  the  maid,  stood  at  one  of 
the  windows  with  her  apron  to  her  eyea.  The  jnstioe  of 
the  peace,  a  gray-headed  man,  and  his  assistant  had  just 
made  a  tour  of  the  rooms,  with  little  result  He  bowed 
to  Monsieur  Gabot 

"Allow  me  first  to  ask  a  few  questions,"  said  the  agent 
of  the  police,  deferentially. 
The  justice  made  an  assenting  gesture. 
"  We  are  all  at  sea,"  he  said. 

"You,  ma'm'selle,"  said  Monsieur  Gabot,  boiwiog  to 

Bosine,  "  were  the  first  comer  at  t  e  door  this  morning  f 

"Yes,  monsieur  r  cried  the  young  girl,  "and  when  I 

saw  my  good,  kind  mistress— oh,  she  was  a  real  angel, 

gentlemen !" 

*  "But,"  interrupted  Monsieur  Gabot»  "did  you  notfoe 
nothing  ?    Wh.-re  was  your  master  last  night  V 

"  He  was  going  somewhere— I  do  not  know " 

"  Did  he  leave  before  you  did  ?" 

"No;  1  went  early— at  half-past  six.  My  mistress 
would  have  it  so,  although  I  did  not  like  to  leave  her  aioiie. 
She  had  such  a  tender  heart— and  my  mother——** 

"  As  yon  stood  at  the  door  and  knocked  for  admission, 
were  there  no  footpnnts  ?    Last  night  was  very  muddy." 
"  Ah,  yes,"  answered  the  girl,  in  a  startled  way.     "  Idid 
notice  the  mark  of  a  boot,  because  I  had  polished  the 
floor  yesterday— a  large,  muddy  mark." 

"It  cannot  be  distinguished  now,"  said  Mr.  Gabot, 
quietly.  "You  have  made  an  examination.  Monsieur  le 
Judge— have  you  any  theory  of  the  murder  ?" 

"  Scircely,  and  yet  a  suspioiou,  perhaps,  that  will  go  for 
something  when  we  are  all  in  the  dark.  Ah,  here  is 
Madame  Lemoine,  from  the  floor  below.  Monsieur  Gabot  1" 
Madame  Lemoine,  a  buxom  woman  of  forty,  her  rosy 
cheeks  pale,  and  her  dark  eyes  betraying  her  horrorat  tho 
tragedy  which  had  tak^n  place  under  that  peaceful  roof, 
looked  about  in  an  excited  way. 

*'Mon  Dieu^  gentlemen!"  she  cried.  "Is  it  possible 
that  one  can  be  assassinated  in  this  way  in  our  belh 
Paris  ?  Never  can  I  draw  a  serene  breath  again.  Oh,  the 
poor  angel  I" 

"  Perhaps  you  can  tell  us  something  to  the  pointy**  in- 
terrupted Monsieur  Gabot  "Did  Madame  Gkoieat  live 
happily  with  her  husband  ?" 

"  Oh,  happy  as  the  angels !  Th^  were  likA  two  diil- 
dren.  ition  for  the  poor  man  f 

<«^  >o  know  where  he  la r 
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"  Na  I  did  not  ereo  know  he  was  going  away  or  I 
vonld  have  oome  np  to  sit  wttu  her  ;  bnt  then,  num  Dieu  / 
there  might  have  been  two  oorpees  1** 

And  the  horror  of  this  thought  made  the  good  woman's 
cheeks  grow  more  ashen. 

"  Then  yon  heard  no  sound  ?** 

**  Tes.    1  did  hear  sometbing.*' 

"Ahr 

AU  looked  eagerly  at  her. 

"  I  heurd— ebont  ten,  or  it  may  be  half-past  Let  me 
see;  I  had  jnst  given  Adolphe  a  /is(m«— Adolphe  is  my 
youngest  boy,  and  a  tme  little  piokle^— " 

"But  yon  heard ?" 

••A  step.'* 

*'  A  step,  soft,  muffled *' 

••No^  a  heavy  tramp." 

"  That  is  not  like  an  assassin." 

"But  let  us  question  the  concierge," 

"I  havequt^stioned  him  already,"  said  the  jostioe.  **  He 
states  that  at  ten  o'olook  he  opened  the  door  for  an  old 
aerrant  of  Monsieur  Clement's,  called  Robertin,  who  oame 
here  frequently.  That  he  weot  up-stairs  and  remained 
about  half  an  hour,  when  he  saw  him  go  out  of  the  door. 
After  that  the  house  was  closed  for  the  night " 

"And  no  one  oould  enter  ?" 

"No ;  but  one  oould  go  out" 

*'  Ah  I"  exclaimed  Monsieur  Ckbot,  significantly,  and  he 
went  forward  to  look  at  the  corpse. 

The  woman  was,  indeed,  very  pretty,  and  a  certain  style 
and  coquetry  in  her  dress  showed  that  the  poor  thiu,^  ..ad 
been  conscious  of  it  Her  hair,  which  had  fallen  in  disor- 
der during  the  struggle  for  her  life,  was  long  and  rippling, 
and  glittered  in  the  light  like  threads  of  gold.  The  eyes, 
spite  of  their  terrified  stars,  were  limpid,  blue  and  child- 
like ;  the  throat  around  which  those  cruel  fingers  had  been 
pressed,  was  round  and  snowy ;  the  mouth,  open  now, 
with  the  tongue  horribly  protruding,  had  been  fresh,  rosy 
aod  smiling.  That  one  could  easily  see.  The  hands  were 
really  aristocratic  in  their  shape,  and — ah  I  when  Monsieur 
Qabot  had  got  as  far  as  the  hands  he  saw  that  one  of  them 
was  closed  on  something.     He  disengaged  it  gently. 

"  Here,  gentlemen,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  a  clew  to  the 


It  was  a  bit  of  gray  tweed,  torn  with  a  button  from  a 
coat 

"This  is  very  important"  said  the  justice,  gravely. 

"  Does  the  concierge  remember  the  dress  of  this  Bober- 
tin?"  asked  Gabot 

"We  will  have  him  up," 

The  man  presently  appeared  with  a  most  terrified  face. 
He  had  an  idea  that  he  would  be  held  in  some  way  account- 
able for  the  tragedy. 

"Yes,  tbis  man  Bobertin  had  a  most  rillainous  counten- 
ance," he  said.  "At  onoe,  when  I  heard  of  the  murder,  I 
was  certain  abont  it  He  wore  a  light  overcoat,  I  noticed 
as  he  went  out  No,  I  did  not  notice  it  when  he  came  in. 
Gray  ?    Yes,  a  sort  of  gray." 

"  At  what  time  did  Monsieur  Glement  go  away  ?" 

"Ah  !  I  did  not  notioe.  I  heard  the  door  shut  while  I 
was  at  supper.    Most  likely  then." 

"  Did  Madame  Clement  have  other  visitors — young  men 
—admirers,  in  short  ?" 

**  Never.  A  more  prudent  and  devoted  little  wife  never 
lived.  She  oared  for  no  one  else,"  Madame  Lemoine  an- 
swersd.     "  She  was  ooquette  for  him  alone— her  hus- 


"  Ah  I  dmy  had  been  married  bnt  a  year,"  said  the  con- 
dtrge^  aa  If  fUa  iferta  of  things  was  a  strange  infatuation 
ten  wUUk  dM  HMkl  hnt  xeoovered  in  due  time. 


"  My  mind  is  quite  settled  about  this  Bobertin,"  said 
the  justice.  "  Indeed,  at  the  first  suspicion  I  dispatched 
a  man  in  search  of  him." 

Qabot  said  nothing,  bnt  turned  to  look  through  the 
rooms.  Everything  had  been  upset  aU  had  been  searched. 
The  drawers  of  the  bureaus  were  taken  out  and  overturned 
on  the  floor ;  a  writing-desk  burst  open  and  its  contents 
strewn  about  The  dresses  from  a  wardrobe  had  been 
thrown  down  in  a  heap^even  the  pillows  and  bedding 
appeared  to  have  been  snatohed  from  the  bed  with  a  curi- 
ous hand. 

"This  oould  not  have  been  for  plunder,"  said  Gabot 
pointing  to  the  bed. 

"  Why  not  ?  Many  people  secreto  money  between  their 
mattress^"  said  the  justice. 

At  tbis  moment  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  Two 
men  entered,  briuj^ng  another.  He  was  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  with  gray  hair,  small,  restless  gray  eyes,  and  tal- 
low-like complexion. 

"Name  and  occupation?"  asked  the  justice  of  the 
peace,  oflSoially. 

"  Hobertin  Perot"  answered  the  man.  "I  am  a  sort  of 
herb-doctor. " 

"  Did  you  call  here  in  the  c  ipaclty  of  a  doctor  last  even- 
ing at  ton  ?" 

"Messieurs,  I  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Monsieur 
Clement     I  called  sometimes. " 

"How  long  have  you  known  Monsieur  Glement  ?" 

"For  ton  years." 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  now  is  ?" 

"  No.  I  was  surprised  last  night  not  to  see  him.  Ho 
made  an  appointment  with  me." 

"  You  saw  his  wife  ?" 

"  Yes.     Madame  was  kind  enough  to  8^  nie,  and '* 

"Well?" — they  were  all  looking  sharply  at  the  man'i 
face. 

"  She  gave  me  an  old  overcoat  of  her  husband's,  as  it 
was  raining.     She  said  that  he  had  left  it  for  me." 

"Ah— ahr 

"I  do  not  make  much  now  with  the  herbs,  you  see." 

"  He  is  poor,  evidently,"  said  the  justice  of  the  peace, 
in  a  whisper  to  Gal>ot  "  Ho  has  come  here  eridentiy  with 
no  criminal  intention.  He  has  found  the  master  gone. 
Possibly  Madame  Glement  had  rich  jewelry  on.  The  temp- 
tation offered,  and  he  yielded.  It  is  a  clear  case.  He 
must  be  arreatod  for  examination,  nt  least." 

•  *  Pard  on,  I  do  not  find  it  clear, "  said  Gabot  "  Robertin, 
your  friend  had  been  married  before  ?" 

The  man  started.  His  tallow-like  complexion  grew  more 
p^illid. 

"  Yes,"  he  said— that  was  all 

"Tell  us  about  it— tell  ns  aU  you  know." 

Bobertin  hesitated. 

"  Where  did  he  live  with  his  first  wife,  for  instance  ?** 

"  At  Mfdines.  He  married  the  daughter  of  an  advocato 
there." 

"Well,  was  she  young,  beautiful,  rich?  Tell  us  the 
particulars." 

The  justice  moved  uneasily. 

"  To  what  end  ?"  he  asked. 

"If  you  will  i)ermit  me,  I  will  show,"  said  Monsieur 
Gabot 

In  fact,  he  had  been  talking  a  little  to  Hosine,  and 
gainod  the  information  that  Monsieur  Clement  had  been 
married  before. 

"The  first  Madame  Clement  was  neither  young  nor 
beautiful  She  had  a  dowry  of  one  hundred  thousand 
francs." 


Something  rose  in  lits  Uiroal  an<l  cliolted  bim. 
his  fftce^  ftad  then  inaoage  I  to  articulate  : 

**Ob.  I  woaan  old  frietiil.** 

'*  But  ierrif^t  ?"  insisted  G>ibot 

*•  We!l»  berba  for  a  tisruvs  now  and  then.     What  woxM 
jon  ?    I  am  poor^  and  Monsiear  Clement  is  g€neroa&' 


••How  eimniag  the  old  rat  ia  l"  said  the  jastice,  softly,  |      '•  It  ia  terrible  to  think  of  this  tragedy,  and  Monaienr 
toOftbot     ••  Ha  has  roipsed  the  piece/*  Clement  entirely  jgnomnt,"  said   the  jtwtioei,     *•!  haTa 

**Totm^  jon  say— a  piece  out  V  1  dispatohed  messeugera  ^\l\v\i\ft  T^VoVi^t%.'<^\x\s>^^^^^^'^A^ 
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depots.    We  maj  benr  of  bim  ibroagh  them.    In  the 
meaotiine,  there  is  no  more  to  do — the  oaee  lies  in  a  nnt- 


"  Yon  have  sent  for  a  physician  to  examine  the  body  ?*' 

"  Ob,  yes.    I  expect  him  every  moment    Bosine  and 

good  Madame  Lemoine  "will  take  charge.    I  will  leave  one 

of  my  men  here,  and  that  is  alL    Yon  agree  with  me, 

Oabot  ?•* 

'*  Yon  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  diBagree,"  an- 
swered Gabot     "  I  am  surprised  at* myself." 
"  What  do  yon  think,  then  ?" 
He  drew  Monsienr  Gabot  apart 
"  I  think  that  Monsienr  Clement  is  the  murderer." 
'*Bat,  my  good  Gabot,  yon  are  wild.    A  man  so  happy 
—so  loving  in  his  relation  to  his  wife  !    What  I    Accuse 
snch  a  man  of  so  horrible  a  crime !    And  what  motive 
conid  he  have  had  ?— that  is  the  first  thought    He  did 
not  wish  to  rob  himselL"  * 

'*  No ;  I  think  this  murder  has  not  been  for  plunder." 
"Ah  !  what  then  ?  Mafoi !  the  money  is  all  gone — not 
a  jewel  left     It  look%  like  plunder." 

"Yes  ;  the  murderer  intended  it  should  look  that  way." 
"Well,  my  learned  friend,  enlighten  up,"  said  the  jus- 
tice, in  a  very  skeptical  tone. 

"  Why,  the  murder  has  been  committed  to  gain  some 
paper  which  compromised  the  murderer.  You  see  how 
everything  has  been  overturned.  This  was  a  search  which 
took  more  time  than  the  half-hour  spent  by  the  old 
Bobertin.  This  was  done  by  a  man  who  w^s  not  hurried, 
who  felt  secure,  in  fact ;  this,  you  will  remember,  is  only 
my  suspicion.  I  shall  not  make  it  public  yet  The  only 
man  who  oould  feel  secure  from  interruption  was  the 
master  himseIC  It  is  my  idea  that  the  journey  was  a 
mse ;  that  he  made  the  appointment  with  old  Bobertin 
with  m^ilice  aforethought" 

"Ah  1  and  the  gray  coat,  with  the  piece  torn  out  ?" 
"That  ?  He  arranged  that,  also,  with  the  unsuspecting 
wife.  What  more  natural  than  that  he  should  say,  <  My 
love,  that  poor  devil  of  a  Bobertin  is  going  to  call  to-night, 
but  I  shall  not  be  here.  Give  bim  that  old  gray  tweed 
coat     It  is  torn,  and  I  shall  not  wear  it  again.' " 

"And  you  think,  after  murdering  the  woman,  he  placed 
the  bit  of  cloth  in  her  hands.  Ma  fox !  You  make  him 
out  a  cold-blooded  villain." 

"I  believe  it ;  and  yet  yoa  will  see  I  have  little  to  build 
on.     I  have  an  instinct  in  these  things,  but  I  do  not  trust 
to  it,  only  when  it  is  snsfained  by  facts.     My  task  now  is 
to  find  the  facts  to  sustain  it     First,  I  shall  ask  the  con- 
cierge if  the  door  was  not  found  unlocked  this  morning." 
"Oh  I  he  would  certainly  have  mentioned  it" 
"No  ;  he  would  not,  as  it  would  implicate  some  one  in 
the  honse." 
The  concierge,  on  being  questioned,  admitted  the  fact 
"  It  puzzled  me,  and    I  was  about  to  confess  it  to  mos- 
sieurs.     I  was  certain  I  locked  it  atter  old  Bobertin  ;  but 
still  I  feared  I  had  been  cureless.     I  cannot  swear  that  I 
did  it" 

^  "There  is  nothing  more  to  be  done  till  we  find  Mon- 
sieur Clement,"  said  Qabot ;  "ho  must  oome  soon,  or 
write." 

Three  days  passed,  and  no  news.  The  body  of  the  mur- 
dered woman  was  made  ready  for  the  burial  A  watch 
was  set  upon  the  hous^  and  on  this  third  day  a  getitlt^mrtn 
alibied  from  a  oab,  looked  oarebialy  up  and  down  ttie 
•treeti  and  then  entered.  He  waa  tall,  haudaome,  with 
chestnut  hair  and  reddish-brown  eyea,  with  a  glint  of  yel- 
l9win  them. 


The  next  mooMnit  an  officer  tnnehed  his  aim. 

"  I  have  a  question  to  ask,"  he  said. 

"A  doaen,  if  yon  Uke,"  said  Honaienr  Qemant^  with 
indifference— "  only  I  have  been  away  three  days.  I 
should  like " 

"  In  good  thne,"  answered  Gabot  "  Where  have  yon 
been  ? ' 

"  At  Villona.  I  have  a  small  property  there.  I  go  to 
collect  the  rent" 

"  When  did  yon  set  out  for  this  place  ?" 

"  Men  Dieu  f    What  is  %  then— what  has  happened  t" 

"  Have  the  goodnees  to  answer  me  first." 

"  When  did  I  start  ?  Let  me4Me.  This  is  Friday— then 
I  started  on  Tuesday  evening." 

"At  what  hour?" 

"At  nine  o'clock  ;  and  now  will  yon  tell  me  what  has 
happened  T* 

"  On  Tuesday  night  your  wife  was  assassinated— strangled 
by  some  wretoh.     She  awaito  her  bonal  f" 

Monsienr  Clement  seemed  terribly  shaken.  He  stag- 
gered and  leaned  back  against  the  widl. 

"'My  God  !  how  brutally  you  break  the  news  to  me  I" 
he  said,  in  a  choking  voices 

Monsieur  Ckbot  regarded  him  ooldly. 

"Itt5  terrible,  and  the  second  blow  of  the  kind  yon  have 
had  to  bear,  only  the  first  Madame  Clement's  death  was  a 
natural  one,  I  believe." 

The  man  looked  up  quickly.  It  appeared  odd  that  this 
stranger — this  agent  of  the  poilce — should  speak  of  his 
first  wife.  He  considered  it  an  impertinonce,  and  did  not 
answer. 

"Is  there  any  clew  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Well,  a  man  named  Bobertin  called  that  night— no 
one  else." 

"  Bobertin,  ah  1" 

"  You  know  him  ?" 

"Y  s,  I  know  him." 

"You  were  in  the  habit  of  employing  him  ?" 

"  Employing  bim  I — how  ahoula  I  ?"  exclaimed  Mon- 
sieur Clement,  quickly. 

"  Yet  I  saw  various  sums  of  money  paid  for  services  in 
your  memorandum-book." 

"My 1"  Monsienr  Clement  stopped  in  visible  con- 
sternation. He  had  evidently  not  missed  the  book  before^ 
He  rallied  rapidly.  "As  you  say,  I  paid  him  ;  he  was  a 
poor  devil,  and  would  have  starved  if  I  had  not  token 
some  of  bis  herbs.     My  wif«^  found  some  use  for  them." 

"Do  you  mean  that  yont first  wife  found  some  use  for 
them  ?"  asked  Gabot 

"What  the  deuce  do  these  questions  mean?"  cried 
Monsieur  Clement,  in  an  irritated  tone ;  "  perhaps  yon 
will  now  permit  me  to  go  up-stairs." 

"Yes,  but  I  must  be  permitted  to  follow  you." 

"  B«h  I  I  shall  not  run  away  ;  why  should  I  ?" 

"  Why,  indeed  ?"  answered  Gabot,  with  a  ahrug,  as  he 
walked  up  after  Monsieur  Clemeut  "  Permit  me  to  say, 
that  if  you  are  not  prepared  to  account  for  eveiy  moment 
of  Tuesday  night,  you  are  a  prisoner." 

Tlioy  liad  reached  the  first  landing,  and  the  light  fell 
full  <m  Monsieur  Clement's  face  as  the  agent  of  police  nt- 
tercd  these  words.  He  saw  it  change,  a  slight  twitching 
about  the  mouth,  and  a  pallor  flitted  over  it ;  but  no  one 
can  hear  coolly  the  news  that  he  is  suspected  of  a  great 
crime. 
The  next  moment  Monsieur  smiled  saroastioally. 
"  I  have  heard  that  jnstioe  has  her  eyes  bandaged,**  he 
said  (  "bat  IhU  U  a  teros^  It  is,  then.  Ibonghi psasihla 
thai  a  man  ihonld  kiU  hia  wila  iur  the  Mk»  of 
hU  own  house." 
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"<  Who  hM  ipokM  of  plimdtt  r  nid  Mondeiir  Gabot» 
io  o  aigoitioMl  toum. 

Mooaaar  Clement  law  thai  he  hed  made  a  false  step. 

**  Did  70a  not  aay  ao  ?  Well,  it  was  a  natural  thought ; 
i^uU  oUw  motife  ?*' 

"I  anqpHOi  another,**  answered  Gabot,  laoonioally. 
'*  Maj  I  h««pe  monsieiir  is  quite  prepared  to  aooonnt  for 
Tneadaj  night  ?" 

*«!  went  to  ViUana,  as  I  said«" 

*' And  arrived  when  t-'Stardog  at  nine,  jou  would  reach 
there  at  ten  preoiaely  ;  thej  will  know  at  your  hoteL" 

"Ah,  I  WMs,  m  laoc,  detained  in  Paris,  and  reached  there 
alone."* 

"  AU  right ;  then  jou  have  only  to  make  known  the 
bnsiue«  which  detained  yon— the  parties  you  met" 

"Bat  this  is  humble  I*'  cried  Alonaieur  Clement,  sud- 
denly ;  **  aak  every wnere  about  here  ?— I  am  known  for 
an  honorable  man«  I  was  happy  with  my  wife — my  poor 
Bertha  r 

And  a  look  of  anguish  passed  over  his  countenance.  Ho 
hesitated  at  his  own  door.  Some  very  natural  emotion 
oouTolsed  him* 

At  this  moment  tkgendarrM  appeared,  leading  a  workman. 

"He  ia  a  witneiMi,"  he  said. 

Oabot  pasted  into  a  email  ante-room,  and  took  out  a 
blank  to  fill  np. 

The  man  wiped  his  face  nervously. 

"  My  name  is  Jacques  Lambert,  sign-painter  by  occu- 
pation. I  passed  this  house  on  Tuesday  night,  about 
twelvsk  I  saw  a  man  come  out  I  should  know  him 
again,  for  he  stopped  near  a  lamp-post,  and  I  saw  bis  face. 
It  was  ghastly  pale.  He  was  trying  to  light  a  cigar,  and 
hia  hand  ahook  like  the  palsy." 

"  Ton  would  know  him  again  ?*' 

"  Yes.     I  thought—'  This  gentleman  is  frightfully  ilL' " 

"  Why  have  you  not  appeared  before  ?" 

"  I  come  from  Fontaineblean,  where  my  son  is  sick.  I 
have  jnst  hoard." 

"Very  welL  Monsieur  Clement,  have  the  goodness  to 
step  in  here.  Ali,  at  what  hour  did  you  say  you  left  the 
houae  on  Tuesday  night  ?" 

"At  nine  o'clock." 

"  Ah,  pardon,  monsieur  I**  exclaimed  the  newcomer. 
*<  It  was  twelve  when  I  saw  you  go  out  I  am  exact,  for 
the  bell  of  8t  Eu^tache  had  just  sounded  the  hoar." 

"/«  diahla  I  What  do  you  know  about  it  ?"  cried  Mon- 
aieur  Clement 

"  I  was  merely  passing  by  ;  but  your  face  was  so  pale " 

"  Go  ;  you  have  luiBtaken  your  man." 

"Impossible.  You  wore  then  a  brown  overcoat  and 
aealskin  cap." 

"  Ah  I"  ext'laimed  Monsieur  Cabot. 

Monsieur  Clement  had,  in  fact,  worn  both  those  articles 
when  be  entered.     He  had  now  thrown  them  aside. 

"  We  oan  easily  settle  the  question,"  said  Monsieur  Cle- 
ment, in  an  irritated  tone.  "You  said  that  old  Kobertin 
called.  Examine  him.  He  will  know  that  I  was  not  here 
at  ten." 

"And  how  ahoold  he  know  ?"  answered  Gabot,  coldly. 
<*  He  did  not  search  the  apartment" 

Monsieur  Clement  started  angrily. 

"  You  are  my  enemy  1"  he  cried,  in  the  harshest  tone. 

"  I  am  tho  friend  of  justice,^*  said  Gabot^  in  an  unmoved 
Voice. 

Bosiao  appeared  hom  an  inner  room  and  looked  at  the 
agwiof  poUoeu 

Ho  ndaiaAnod  that  aha  had  somo  eommnnieaiion  to 
nolioed  tiio  sign-painter^a  reaidanosb 


Monsieur  Clement  turned  and  went  iuti  hia  private 
room. 

Tue  coast  was  dear.  Bos!ne  had  a  look  of  eagemeaa  in 
her  fine  black  eyes. 

" I  think,  mouHieur,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "that  I 
have  found  aomethmg." 

"Ahl" 

"  I  was  charged,  as  you  know,  with  disrobing  my  poor, 
sweet  mistress — ah,  how  generous  she  was  to  me  !  I  wsa 
examining  the  drees,  which  was  of  gray  silk.  She  was 
tired  of  it,  and  had  promised  it  to  me.  Pardon,  mon- 
sieur, I  merely  hell  it  up  in  iront  of  me,  whan  I  seemed 
to  feel  something  stiff  in  the  breaat  I  examined,  and 
voUd  /'between  tiie  lining  and  the  ontaide  was  concealed 
this  letter !  Madame  was  a  saints  to  be  aure ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  this  letter  was  precious,  to  be  hidden  in  such 
a  place  1" 

Gabot  felt  a' thrill  as  he  took  the  letter  in  his  hand. 
Was  he  about  to  open  the  door  of  the  mystery  with  this 
paper  key  ?" 

He  opened  it  and  looked  at  the  date. 

It  was  three  years  old,  dated  at  Malines.  He  felt  a 
qualm  of  disappointment  What  an  old  letter— written  so 
long  ago  I  It  could  have  no  significance.  Yet  on  the  en- 
velope was  the  direction,  "Madame  Clement" 

"  Madame/'  It  began,  "  I  am  a  stranger  to  yon—I  do  not  know 
who  you  are— although  I  have  heard  oC  a  golden-haired  divinity 
that  my  husband  loves.  Tea  do  not  know  of  my  existei|oe,  as  I 
have  l)oen  told  he  passes  tor  a  garcon  at  Paris,  But  this  is  cer- 
tain ;  that  one  day  you  will  be  his  wife,  and  I  am  preparing  this 
epiatle—this  artouBation— for  that  time.  I  shall  confide  it  to  a 
friend  who  is  ignorant  of  its  contents,  but  who  swears  to  me  that 
he  will  send  it  to  its  destination  one  year  after  marriage. 

"  When  your  eyes  rest  on  this,  you  will  hare  been  the  wife  of 
Jules  Clement  for  one  year,  I  have  been  kind  to  give  yon  one 
year  of  happiness.  I  oome  now  to  strilLe  a  blow  1  I,  Qenovieve 
Clement,  a  dying  woman,  make  here  my  last  deposition.  I  swear 
to  you  that  I  have  been  poisoned  by  the  hand  of  my  husband ! 
You  are  innocent,  but  it  has  been  for  the  sake  of  your  beautiful 
eyes.  I  revenge  myself  thus.  He  shall  not  be  left  in  serene  hap- 
piness—he,  the  wretoh,  ttie  inhuman  monster -who  has  made  me 
Buffer  torment  I  Caa  3rou  fanoy  the  texture  I  have  felt,  the  spasms 
of  pain,  the  convulsions  of  aphony,  ttie  consuming  fever,  the  raging 
thirst,  the  slow  wasting;,  the  terrij^e  fancies,  the  wild  visions  of  a 
tortured  brain  ?  He  has  looked  on  all  this  with  an  unmoved 
heart.  He  has  seen  me  dying  by  lnches-.m^  the  woman  he  swore 
to  love,  to  cherish  I  Ah !  is  it  not  infamous,  unspeakable?  Ho 
feels  secure. 

"He  has  found  nn  old  servant,  Robertin,  to  be  his  tool.  Iha 
fellow  kno;v3  somothinf?  about  herbs— mineral  poisons  are  mois 
unsafe.  Now,  I  confide  this  to  you.  He  will  be  in  your  power.. 
You  are  warned.  Can  you  trust  a  man  who  has  murdered  a  wife 
OS  confiding  as  yourself  >  as  loving,  as  true  ?  Do  not  trust  him; 
leavA  him  alone  to  t)o  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  the  past.  You  oan 
make  good  terms  with  him.  I  give  you  the  power  to  move  him  to 
your  will  In  this  scran  of  paper.  Gbnbvievb  Clkmknt." 

Gabot  looked  np  from  reading  the  epistle  to  see  stand- 
ing before  him  Monsieur  Clement. 

"  I  have  here  the  clew  to  the  mnrder,"  said  the  ageot  of 
police,  holding  np  the  note. 

"Ahl"  faltered  Monsiear  Clement,  and  his  dry  lips 
conld  artionlate  no  more. 

The  two  gendarmes  Cime  np  at  a  oalL 

"  That  man  is  your  prisoner,"  said  Cabot 

''Allow  me  to  make  some  change  in  mj  dreea,"  said 
Monsienr  Clement  "Bemember,  gentlemen,  I  have  been 
away  three  days." 

Monnienr  Oabot  stepped  into  the  dressing-room  and 
looked  aronnd.     There  was  no  window. 

*<yery  well,"  he  said,  and  he  planted  himself  by  the 
door. 

Monsienr  Clement  walked  in  with  a  firm  step  and  doaed 
the  door. 
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!rbe  neit  momeoi  a  sharp  report  rang  tUrotigh  the 

*'Fe$ieI  I  slioald  have  tboughi  of  that !"  cried  Gabot, 
in  great  disgust 

Too  late  now  for  any  trial— too  late  I  The  culprit  had 
opened  for  liimself  the  door  of  escape.  He  lay  prone 
upon  the  floor.  The  putol  had  fahen  Irom  hia  hand,  but 
be  waa  safe — safe  for  ever  irom  any  earthly  trial  for  the 
murder  in  the  Bon  HU  Denia, 


THE  SWAN  AND  THE  LAMB. 

A  Fasle. 

One  day,  as  a  fine^looking  swan  was  prondty  sailing 
Qpon  a  mill-stream^  it  wtia  accosted  by  a  mischievoas  little 
lamb  which  had  wandered  down  from  the  aheepfold  to  the 
edge  of  the  water. 

"  I  often  pity  yon/'  said  the  lamb.  •*  Dreary,  indeed, 
most  yottr  life  be  on  this  fetreani  day  after  day.     No,  1 
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oan*t  say  I  en^  you  a  bit  1  Give  me  the  fields*  I  «ay, 
where  I  ean  team  and  play  and  be  huppy  at  my  will. 
Fancy,  *'  it  continued— **  fancy  being  only  a  swan  all  one's 
iife  r' 

The  stately  bird,  thongh  seoretly  annoyed  at  the  insnlt, 
did  not  deign  to  notice  it»  and  merely  iricllned  its  head 
contemptnoualy  and  passed  on  ;  so  the  lamb,  seeing  that 
its  endciivora  to  irdtate  the  swan  were  of  no  avail,  slaked 
its  thirst  with  a  draught  from  the  stream  and  trotted 
away. 

8ome  days  afterward  the  8 wan  and  four  of  its  Httte 
cygnets  were  enjoying  the  cool  shade  afforded  by  the  over* 
hanging  branches  of  a  friendly  tree  growing  by  the  aide  of 
the  stream,  when  the  lamb  again  appeared. 
Impatient  before,  it  was  still  more  impudent  now. 
"Well,  I  am  sorry  for  you  !*'  it  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of 
ridicole;  '*you  had  my  pity  when  I  eaw  yon  the  other 
day  by  yourself ;  but,''  looking  signifloantly  at  the  cyg- 
nets, "yon  do,  indeed,  need  some  sympathy  now  ;  why, 
what  enjoyment  oan  you  lind  when  worried  by  tbeee  all 

the  day  ?  I  wonder 
you  consent  to  be 
troubled  wtlli  euch 
useless  thinga  1" 

The  swan  did  not 
condescend  to  answer, 
though  it  was  ex- 
tremely angry,  and 
its  dignity  Yery  much 
juiBed,  fojr  it  was  re- 
ally proud  and  jeal- 
ona  of  ita  little  ones  ; 
fitill  it  WDS  determined, 
if  it  could  help  it,  not 
to  let  the  lamb  see  it 
Wfis  affected  by  it. 

Boon,  howeTer,  the 
lambda  behavior  was 
fio  insolent  that  the 
awan  could  endure  the 
Annoying  remarks  no 
longer,  and  so,  with 
its  strong  beak,  it  at- 
tempted to  seixd  tlie 
little  creature,  to  pun- 
ish it  Bat  the  lamb 
was  too  quick,  and 
contrived  to  keep  be- 
yond ita  reach ;  and 
soon  after^  peroeiving 
how  angry  it  had 
eanaed  the  awan  to 
beoome,  quietly  took 
its  departure. 

But  there  came  a 
day  when  the  lamb 
waa  very  sorry  that 
it  bad  BO  ridicnled  the 
awaa,  and  when  It  bad 
cause  to  regret  the 
thongbtlesa  words  it 
had  uttered. 

For  within  a  short 
time  a  great  flood 
came  during  tbe 
nighty  and  the  nUl* 
ttresim  ovfrdowed  aa 
much  that  tba  Bald 
in  which  the  abeep 
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w^re  WIS  so  del  aged  as  to  be  almoBt  hidden  from  vvew  ; 
ftud  to  the  morDiug,  amongst  muuy  otUer«  tuat  had  been 
OTertAkea  in  their  sleep  bj  the  wuter.and  were  cow  fltriig- 
gUng  lor  life,  was  the  laml». 

Uaelesi,  howeveri  proved  the  lamb's  attempt  to  save 
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F1(3.  h— UliBIIlQ  OltOAK  OF  LOBSTEJU 
Bread  <»r  Ldbst«r,  to  show  relfttionii  of  Andllorf  Oritftn  ftii^  Nofro  :  ai,  An- 
tiiiiii1«i ;  «*.  Ant^nnsB  ;  au.  Auditory  Onfao  ;  «.«.  Aodilor?  Nerve  ;  i;, 
llfftiiw  «.  Bual  Pari  of  AnreiiKuto  KbowiiiK  Pmiiion  of  Aa^itorf  Orgao  t 
a«  B¥t#tii*l  Arenarc.  c  Au<lito»y  Sm-.  m  >iU,  cut  open  eo  ab  io  tiio* 
F«c«t<uD  of  Auditory  Hftira  aad  Otoilitie.  D,  Auditory  Sac  in  niu,  entire: 
^  Kstcriwl  Ap«rtur« 

itself  ;  and  it  soon  perceived  that  it  conid  live  but  a  little 
while  loDger. 

Then  it  wua  that  it  discovered  what  a  thonghtlesa  and 
imwiue  little  orealure  it  had  l»een,  for*  pitaously  casting  its 
^et  arotind  the  sheet  of  water  that  covered  the  sheep-fold. 
What  did  it  see  hut  a  abort  distance  from  it,  gayly  pad- 
dling np  and  down,  but  the  swan  aod  the  four  cygnets, 

"Ah,  me  T  said  the  poor  httle  lamb,  in  detrpair,  as  at 
bat  it  began  to  sink  into  the  water»  "fooliah,  indeed,  was 
I  to  ridiottle  the  swau  ;  in  truth,  in  stioh  a  plight  as  this^ 
il  were  better  to  be  even  a  cygaet  inan  a  kmb  1" 


HEARING- 

By  T,  Jeffery  Parker,  B.Sc,  A.L,S. 

Im  studying  aDj  branch  of  science,  one  of  the  most  es- 
sential points,  if  we  have  no  wish  to  be  involved  in  hope- 
lees  eonfaaion,  is  to  define  clearly  every  word  nsed  in  a 
icientifio  or  technical  sense,  and  to  take  care  that,  once 
defined,  the  same  word  is  never  made  to  do  duty  for  some 
meaning  different  to  that  which  it  was  originally  intended 
to  convey.  One  has  to  be  particularly  careful  in  the  case 
of  words  in  ordinary  use,  for  the^e  ore  often  used  in  a 
more  or  less  slipshod  fashion,  and  unless  Rtrictlj  looked 
after  are  likely  to  prove  very  dangerous  stumbling-blocks 
to  the  unsuspecting  student     The  present  paper  gives  na 

fit  ouce  a  case  in 
point*  Asked  what 
is  the  organ  of 
hearing,  one  nattir> 
ally  replies,  the  ear : 
asked  to  defiue  the 
ear,  it  is  equally 
natural  to  point  out 
that  gristly  and 
fleshy  appendage  at 
the  stde  of  the  head, 
which  a  barbarian 
tuate    has    decided 
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lAM  be  Cfit  in  the  ease  of  terriers  for  the  sake  of  symme* 
f,  j/lttodd  in  thflt  of  humim  beings^  for  the  it  sertion  of 
"  lome  nseful  or  ornamental  article— snufl -box  or  earring. 


But  a  moment's  oonsideratioQ  will  conviuoe  the  most  nn* 
thinking  that  the  "ear"  in  this  aense  of  the  word  is  not 
the  organ  of  hearing  at  all.  For  deaf  people,  or  people 
rendered  temporarily  deaf  bj  a  plog  of  cotton,  wooi  or 
the  like,  have  the  '*ear*'  aa  perfectly  developed  as  any 
one*  People  who  have  had  their  eurs  cut  off,  and  animals 
devoid  of  that  appendage,  such  as  birds,  reptiles  and  fishes, 
ure,  as  common  ohoervatioa  teaches,  quite  capable  of  bear- 
ing and  distinguLshiDg  sound.^.  The  sound  of,  for  in- 
stance, a  tuning-fork  or  a  musical  box  can  be  made  and- 
ible  to  deaf  people  by  placing  the  instrument  against 
their  teeth,  and  the  same  thing  can  be  shown  by  stopping 
one's  ears  tightly,  and  touching  oue  end  of  a  table  or 
plank  with  the  teeth,  while  another  person  gently  scratches 
the  other  end  of  the  piece  of  wood. 

What  all  these  facta  show  is,  that  the  organ  of  Leariog 
is  something  inside  the  head,  and  that  the  sound  waveei 
which  give  rise  to  an  auditory  impression  may,  na  nnder 
ordinary  circumstances,  be  trausmitteil  through  the  tube 
which  we  see  passing  toward  the  interior  of  the  head  from 
the  **  ear,"  or  may,  if  this  their  normal  channel  is  closed 
to  them,  be  transmitted  through  the  bones  of  the  sknU. 

We  must  distinguish,  therefore,  the  external  ear^  or  ear 


no,  3* — roarioif  op  itrMrnRv  aac  or  lobbtrr.  moatT  UAWxnmf 

TO   BQOW   TUB   ACDITORT    HAIRS. 

Ht  Branetalata  of  Auditory  Nerre  ;  o,  Otolilbi ;  t,  Seue. 

commonly  so  called,  from  the  internal  ear,  or  trtie  organ 
of  hearing.  The  former,  although  of  great  uae,  can  be 
dispensed  with  ;  the  latter  is  absolutely  eesentkl  for  pur- 
poses of  lieariog. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  are  the  essential  eondttiona  of 
our  orgun  of  henriug.  What  we  call  sound  is  due  to  vi* 
bratious  of  the  air  communicated  with  a  certain  degree  of 
rapidity  by  tbe  sonorous  body  ;  and  that  any  sound 
should  bo  audible  to  an  animal,  it  is  necessarily,  firstly, 
thut  there  should  be  some  part  of  the  animal  body  so  del* 
icately  poised,  as  it  were,  as  to  be  set  vibrivting  in  unison 
With  the  tioand  ;  and  secondly,  that  there  should  be,  in 
connection  with  this  same  part  of  th3  body,  a  nerve  able 
to  transmit  the  vibrations  to  the  brain.  It  is  inatructiTe 
to  compare  the  esseutiah  of  an  organ  of  tonch  with  those 
of  an  organ  of  hearing.  When  any  part  of  our  body  is 
touched,  au  impression  is  made  on  the  skin,  and  this  im- 
prenston  is  commonioated  by  a  nerve  to  the  brain  ;  if  the 
nerve  is  out,  that  part  of  the  body  is  quite  without  feel- 
ing. Tbe  skin,  therefore,  which  is  the  great  organ  ef 
touch,  is  liable  to  receho  wi^  Vt^\i»m\\.  W  >^iai\j\^Ti>ai  ^S»» 
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fidrrefi,  eota^e  Ttbrations,  prodaoed  by  aotoal  oantaoL  I! 
anj  part  of  the  bIlIq  coald  be  made  so  Bousitive  m  to  b:* 
set  vibratiog  bj  aoiiod  wavea,  it  wonJd  beoome  an  organ  of 
beariiigi  and  ita  nerve  would  b«oome  nn  auditory  oerve.. 

The  mteraai  ear  of  the  higher  HDimal  ia  a  structare  of 
fliicb  extreme  compUoution^  that  the  beet  way  to  get  a  cor- 
rect ookioa  of  hearing  orgnus  in  geriend  wdl  be  to  cunaidwr 
the  apparatus  as  it  exists  in  the  Jower  aQimtda^  where  its 
fitmetare^  a&d  the  principlea  upon  which  it  works,  ara  suf- 
fideatty  simple  to  be  readily  grasped. 

No  better  animal  can  be  selected  to  atart  wilh  than  the 
oommoQ  lobtter,  as  any  one  anlBoiently  interested  in  the 
snbje<5t  oui  readily  make  out  the  main  poinU  of  its  hear- 
ing organ  for  iiimaelf*  by  sacrificing  to  soientifio  porxjo^es 
a  small  aud  inaignifioant  portion  of  a  lobster  Btilad* 

Tne  iobater  has  two  pairs  of  feelers  one  long<— thesn- 
teilDS»»  and  one  short,  the  antennnlee — projecting  from 
the  front  of  ita  head.  If  one  of  the  latter  be  removed  by 
inserting  the  point  of  a  poeket-knife  between  its  near  end 
and  the  socket  in  which  it  worka,  it  will  be  foand  to  con- 
sist of  throe  ptrong,  hard  piecesi  placed  one  aboye  the 
other,  and  morably  jointed  together.  The  last  of  these 
pieces^  that  fnrtheat  from  the  head  in  the  entire  animal, 
has  attaahfd  to  it  two  jointed  Etamenta  aHonl  two  inches 
long.  These  form  the  feeler  proper,  being  organs  of 
ionch  {and  perhaps,  also,  of  smell).  The  first  joint  of  the 
feeler — that  nearest  the  head — is  conaiilerably  larger  than 
either  of  the  others,  and  preaenta  on  one — ^tbe  upper — sur- 
face, an  oral  apace  which  is  not  hard  and  bony  like  the 
rest»  but  membraneous^  or  rather  homy,  being  formed  of  a 
snbRtanca  called  chitin^  (he  same  substance  sa  that  which 
forms  the  soft  interval  between  the  hard  joints  on  the 
^under  side  of  the  lobeter*a  tail 

At  the  fartlier  end  of  the  same  joint,  and  to  the  outer 
side  of  t^tia  apace,  ia  a  little  tuft  of  hairs  ;  in  the  middle  of 
(his  tnft  ia  a  small  hole,  into  which  a  briatle,  or  even  the 
head  of  a  small  pin,  can  easily  be  paasAd.  If,  then,  the 
whole  lower  nde  of  the  joint  is  cut  away,  and  the  soft 
^inSt  which  filli  it  scraped  out,  the  briatle  ia  seen  to  have 
passed  into  a  little  transparent  bag  of  chitin,  about  a 
quarter  of  un  inch  long.  On  the  lower  side  of  this  nuditcrry 
srtc — that  ia,  the  side  we  are  nowsuppoa'^d  to  be  looUiDg  at, 
there  is  a  curved  line  of  slightly  different  appearance  to 
the  rest  of  the  wall  Careful  disaection  ahowa  that  the 
nerve  pa^wing  from  the  brain  to  supply  the  f»*eler  sends  off 
a  small  branch  to  the  curved  line  ;  this  branch  ia  the  audi- 
tortf  fiffrif€  (Fig.  1,  a.  w.). 

When  the  auditory  sac  is  out  open  it  is  found  to  be  full 
of  seawater,  in  wbioh  are  a  number  of  little  sandy  parti* 
clat^  oalled  ear-stonea,  or  oinlithn. 

One  more  point  abi:>ut  the  stmclure  of  the  organ.  Un- 
derlying the  whole  hard  ahell  of  tbe  lobster  ia  a  delicate 
red  membrane,  composed  of  minute  protoploamio  bodies 
chilled  c«/&,  and  anawering  to  our  own  epidermia.  A  simi- 
lar membrane  forma  a  sort  of  ont^r  cost  to  the  auditory 
sac,  and  ia  contmuons  around  the  aperture  of  the  sac  with 
tbe  m<*mbrane  underlving  the  hard  shell  of  the  antennute, 
just  as  the  shell  itself  is  continuons  with  tbe  chitin  of  the 

ISO. 

To  make  out  much  more  of  the  stmctnre  of  the  lobster's 
•nr,  it  is  Qdoeatary  to  have  reoourse  to  the  microscope.  If 
that  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  aao  oontainiog  tho  curved 
line  is  out  out  tnl  examined  nodar  a  comparatively  low 
a  row  of  lK>di«s  called  nmlitory  haiw,  or  s^/cp,  is 
to  be  attsohe<l  all  along  the  line,  aud  to  project  into 
I  cnrity  of  the  sue  aroon^  tho  6ar-stonos»  Each  of  th*  se 
I  k  ft  b^antifnt  feathery  atruetnni,  oocsistini;  of  a  stem 
with  ft  ronndod  base,  which  fits,  bftll^aud-iir  cWot  fafthion, 
ifttg  a  dspreasiou  in  tUo  WaU  ol  Ui«s  aao,  and  with  ft  tittiubar 


of  mtnuta  filaments  corresp  )nding  with  Ihd  barbs  of  the 
feattiera,  given  v^ft  on  either  side.     The  whole  set^  ia  ool 
more  than  one-stxtietii  of  an  inch  in  length.     A  sp^eimftft 
prt^pared  with  suffiot^^nt  oare  snows  tuat  to  each  selie  \  a 
oe<»ds  a  minute  tirauchlet  of  the  auditory  nerve  (Figs.  %  Z 

80  mnoh  for  the  stmctare  of  the  apparatus  ;  now  for  the 
way  it  acta,     Sound  waves  from  any  sonorous  body  in  the 
lobster's  nelghboih^oi  will  strika  against  the  bottom  joint 
of  the  little  feeler.     Of  these  waves,  the  se  striking  again 
the  hard  parts  will  have  little  or  no  efirct  unle*»B  the  souu 
ing  body  be  in  aotuiil  contact,  bnt  those  which  etcike  tl 
soft  space  already  meationed  will  set  it  vibrating,  and  t 
vibration,  transmitted  to  the  anditory  sac,  will  produce 
correspunding  movement  in  its  contained  fluid.     The 
effect  wiU  be  produced,  bnt  in  a  more  marked  denree,  by 
waves  entering  the  small  extstroal  aperture.     The  move- 
ment of  the  fiuid  will  cause  the  setie  to  vibrate,  and  a  nerJ 
vous  impulse  wdl  be  transmitted  along  the  auditory  nerve^^ 
and  so  give  rise  in  the  brain  to  the  senaation  of  heariogp 
The  otoliths  may  assist  in  trausmitting  the  vibration  of  tho 
finid  to  the  halra,  or,  as  seems  more  hkely,  actasdampe  (^ 

There  is  still  something  to  be  said  about  the  anatomical 
relationa  of  the  sac.  It  communicatea  with  tho  exterior 
by  a  small  hole,  so  that  ita  wtill  ia  directly  continuous  with 
the  outer  surface  of  the  body,  and  the  whole  sac  might 
not  nnreasonablj,  from  examination  of  it  in  the  adnll 
animal,  be  looked  upon  m  a  portion  of  tbat  outer  surfaca 
tucked  in.  And  that  this  is  really  the  case,  is  found  by 
examining  lobsters  of  difierent  ages,  when  it  ia  seen  that 
very  young  specimens  have  no  auditory  sac  at  all,  and  that 
when  this  organ  does  arise,  it  arises  by  the  upper  wall  of 
the  first  joiut  of  the  antennnle  being  pushed  in,  as  it  were, 
so  sa  to  form  a  shallow  depression  ;  this  depression  deep 
eniog,  forms  at  last  a  bag  widely  open  to  the  outer  air, 
and  lastly,  (he  bag  itself  growing  faster  than  ita  mom 
the  auditory  sac  of  the  adult  is  produced, 

80  that  the  wall  of  the  sac  is  ju^t  a  bit  of  the  "shell, 
with  its  underlying  epidermis,  turned  in  ;  and  the  andi 
tory  hairs  are  nothing  more  than  the  hairs  with  whi 
many  parts  of  the  lobster's  body  are  covered — the  tail,  for 
iustance,  is  fringed  with  them — special  I  v  modified  for  pur 
poees  of  hearing,  by  acquiring  grout  delicacy  and  by  being 
very  beautifully  hinged- 

There  is  no  reoaou  whatever  why  hairs  on  the  free  su 
face  of  the  body  should  not  have  the  same  accurate  adjust 
ment,  and  so  serve  for  hearing  \  and,  indeed,  it  Ie  ihonghl 
by  some  competent  auttioritiea  that  certnin  fhuged  haitl 
on  the  surface  of  the  antennnles  and  of  the  tail  of  tho 
prawn,  cloeely  resembling  the  hairs  of  ita  auditory  sao, 
really  do  serve  the  purpose  of  hearing.  If  this  be  tros^ 
the  prawn  has  some  auditory  hair^  which  have  been  tucked 
into  a  sac  and  others  which  have  not.  Of  course  tbd 
farmer  position  must  be  tbe  most  Buitable  for  the  purpose^ 
for  in  the  first  pi  nee,  tiie  delicate  hair  a  are  protected  from 
iDJnry,  and  in  the  second  place,  tho  ano  iiaelf  probably 
acts  as  a  resonator^  and  augments  the  force  of  the  sound 
waves. 

How,  then,  do  the  otoliths  come  about,  stnoe  there  are  no 
reprM^ntatives  of  them  in  connection  with  the  hairs  00 
the  free  surface  of  tU«  body  ?  I  montiooed  that  thiisa 
were  samly  particles  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  junt  minute  ssnd- 
graina,  such  as  are  found  on  the  sea-bottom  whei«  tho 
lobeti^r  lives,  and  the  qaesiion  auggcats  itpolf,  ara  thi^y  aet- 
nally  formed  by  the  lobstor,  or  uo  they  laken  In  frofu  (Im 
outride  ?    If  fto^  bow  ? 

This  questioii  wa^  a^ttled  ia  ft  v^ry  iD|r«i)lofis  wav  by 
T)r.  Hpnaan.  It  is  koown  thai  lobstadm  ftatl  their  ailiaa — 
prawna,  crabiw  ««ta-Hlhftd  IMr  tlMtlla  ftBDUanT.  and  tKst 
wiiu  it&a  ahisU  of  Ihft  ftataoAiili  tha  fthhui  of  Uift  ftodttni^ 
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IM  is  ahed.  too^  and  with  it^  of  ooono.  tha  oftoliUia»  ao  that 
for  a  time  af ler  oaating  the  ah^  the  animal  haa  a  aoft  ex- 
terior a  aoft  aodilorj  aao»  and  no  otolithai 

Heoaap  took  aome  prawna  which  liad  jnat  ahed  their 
alieU%  and  pot  them  in  an  aqaariam,  the  bottom  of  which 
waa  eofered,  not  with  aind,  bnt  with  aome  minate,  eaail j 
reoogniiable  oryatala.  In  thia  waj  he  made  aore  that  tne 
nnimala  were  not  supplied  with  sand.  He  examined  them 
after  a  ahort  time,  and  foand  that  they  all  had  in  the  aud- 
itory aaoB  aome  of  the  crystals,  which  now  acta  I  aa  oto- 
lithsL  They  had  taken  them  in  by  planning  their  heads 
into  the  maaa  of  crystals,  and  moving  about  until  aome  of 
the  latter  were  forced  in. 

AnotbfX.form  of  auditory  organ,  at  first  eight  quite  dif- 
ferent to  that  of  the  lobster,  is  found  in  the  commtm  little 
fresh-water  biyalTC  called  Cydnt.    If 
this  little  creature  is  watched  during 
life  it  is  seen  to  protrude  from  be- 
tween iia  Talves  a  fieshr,  tongue-like 
process,  called   ita   foot     If  now  a 
Cycles  is  taken  from  the  water,  ita 
Tolves  removed,  and  its  foot  examined 
under  the  microeoupe^  there  is  seen  io 
about   iia    middle   a   little   rounded 
cavity  containing  a  small  particle  in 
constant  vibration.     Tbe  cavity  is  the 
anditAiry  sac  of  the  Cyclas ;  and  the  vibrating  particle  is 
its  otolith  (Fig.  4). 

Careful  examination  shows  that  this  sac  consists  of  a 
delioate  wall  lined  with  minute  cylindrical  cells,  from  each 
of  which  a  number  of  delicate  filaments,  called  cilia^  pro- 
jaet  into  the  cavity  of  the  sac  Tht-se  filaments  are  in 
constant  motion,  waving  to  and  fro  like  the  similar  bodies 
in  a  wheel-animalcule,  and  it  is  by  tbe  motion  thus  set  up 
that  the  otolith  is  kept  in  a  perpetual  tremble  in  the  fluid 
which  fills  the  sac 

Comparing  the  auditory  sac  of  Cyclas  with  that  of  the 
lobster,  it  is  evident  that  the  ciliatc  d  cells  lining  the  former 
anawer  exactly  to  thd  cells  of  the  epidermis  formiug  the 
outer  layer  of  the  latter.  But  in  Cyclas  there  is  no  cbitin- 
oua  inner  coat  to  the  sac ;  there  are  diia  instead  of  auditory 
haira,  and  the  sac  is  completely  closed  instead  of  opening 
to  the  ext'.'rior. 

The  last-named  circumstance  seems  to  indicate  a  radical 
difference  between  tbe  two  organs,  for  it  scaicely  seems 
likely,  at  first  sight,  that  a  closed  sac  embedded  iu 
the  very  substance  of  tbe  foot  can  have  any  conuection 
with  the  epidermis  covering  the  foot  Bnt  there  is  every 
reaaon  to  believe  that  the  sac  in  this  case,  also,  arises  as  a 
puahmg-in  of  the  epidermis,  a  sort  of  tunnel  being  formed, 
the  far  end  of  which  dilates  into  the  sac.  while  tbe  re- 
mainder of  it  disappears,  all  evidence  of  the  original  con- 
nection of  the  auditoiy  sac  with  the  exterior  being  thus 
obliterated.  Here  again,  therefore,  the  aensory  surface  is 
a  specially  modified  portion  of  the  general  surface  of  the 
body. 

Another  easily  obtained  auditory  organ  is  that  of  any 
common  bony  fiah — tbe  cod,  for  instance  Most  people 
must  have  noticed  a  little  white,  fiat  atone  with  a  crinkled 
edge,  looking  very  like  glaaed  porceUin,  which  occurs  in 
the  interior  of  a  ood'a  head,  apparently  quite  loose  This 
little  atone  is  the  ear-atone,  or  otolith,  of  the  fish  (Fig.  6). 
To  make  out  ita  real  poaition  and  relations,  a  dissection,  or 
neries  of  diaseotions,  is  necessary. 

In  the  hinder  part  of  the  cod's  skull,  on  each  aide  of  the 
li-rin  naaot  »  » large  bony  projection  containing  an  irremi- 
laraavity,  in  toe  oommnnleetion,  in  the  dry  akuU,  with 
theewiilif  in  vhieh  the  brain  is  lodged.  Thia  bonv  mara 
ktteMiditoiyciqpaiilik    If,inafieBhhead«  the  bone  oom- 


poeing  it  ii  broken  away  bit  by  bit,  the  cavity  is  found  to 
contain,  floating  in  a  watery  flnid  called  ptrifymph^  the 
flsh'a  andiiory  organ,  or,  aa  it  ia  often  oalied  from  ita.oom- 
plexi^,mem6raaet>ict  labyrinth  (Fig^  5). 

Thia  oonaisto  of  a  delicate  memtiraneons  sac  of  ovoidal 
ahapcb  called  the  vestibuis^  connected  with  which  are  three 
tubea  bent  into  the  form  of  a  naif-cirole,  and  hence  oalied 
Memicireular  ocauslt.  Of  theae,  two  have  a  vertical  poaition — 
one  at  the  front  the  other  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  vesti- 
bule ;  the  third  is  horizontal,  and  attached  to  the  outer 
wall  of  the  aac  The  two  vertical  oanwla  are  joined  with 
one  another  for  a  ahort  distance,  ao  that  the  two  canak 
only  have  three  openings  between  them  into  the  veati- 
bule :  at  the  eud  furtheet  from  ita  fellow  each  cmai  is 
swollen  out  into  a  little  bulb,  the  ampuikL  The  horizontal 
canal  is  quite  independent  of  the  other  two  ;  like  these^  it 
aa  an  ampulla  place!  at  ita  anterior  end. 

The  1  irge  otolith  already  mentioned  lies  within  the  vee- 
tibule,  floating  in  tbe  fluid  fendolymph)  with  which  that 
Ciivity  ia  filled.  Besidea  the  large  otolith  there  is  another, 
of  much  smaller  size  and  therefore  eaaily  overlooked. 

A  large  nerve  (the  auditory  nerve)  proceeda  from  the 
brain  of  the  fiah  into  the  auditory  capanle,  and  there 
branchea  out,  twiga  from  it  passing  to  the  vestibule  and  to 
the  ampollA  of  the  canala. 

Microscopic  examination  shows  that  the  membraneooe 
labyrinth  haa  a  lining  of  cells,  reeembling  in  all  eaeentiai 
respects  those  we  have  already  found  iu  thd  lobeter  and 
Cydaa.  In  the  ampulla  and  certain  parte  of  the  veetibule 
these  cells  give  rise  to  lonflr»  stiff  filamenta,  which  project 
into  the  endolymph.  Tbe  ends  of  the  nerves  split  up 
into  extremely  fine  branches,  one  of  which,  in  all  proba* 
bility,  becomes  directly  connected  with  each  of  the  celle 
(Fig.  7). 

Hiaring  takes  place  in  much  the  same  way  as  iu  Qyclaa : 
tbe  sound-waves  breaking  against  the  fish's  head  are 
transmitted  through  tbe  substance  of  the  latter  to  the 
perilymph.  The  vibrations  of  the  endolymph  and  of  the 
otoliths  affect  the  hair-like  proccMes  of  the  auditory 
cells ;  in  these  the  vibrations  are  converted  into  a  nervous 
impulse,  which  is  conveyed  along  the  auditory  nerve  to 
the  brain,  and  there  gives  rise  to  the  sensation  of  hearing. 

Like  the  simple  auditory  sac  of  the  Cyclas,  the  fish's 
complicated  hearing-apparatus  is  just  an  in- turned  bit  of 
skin.  The  auditory  organ  makes  its  first  appearance  aa  n 
little  pit  on  tbe  surface  of  the  head  ;  the  pit  deepens  into 
a  canal,  the  outer  part  of  which  becomes  obliterated, 
while  the  inner  is  convert  d  into  the  whole  labyritb.  In 
some  fishes,  such  aa  the  shark,  dogfish,  and  ^kate  (Fi  .  8), 
th  onter  portion  of  the  canal  never  becomes  obliterated, 
but  remains  throughout  life  aa  a  fine  tube,  placing  the 
cavity  of  the  vestibule  in  communication  with  the  sur- 
rounding water. 

In  the  higher  animals^in  a  sheep,  a  rabbit  a  dog  or  a 
man — the  auditory  orp^au  haa  esse*  tially  the  same  structure 
as  in  the  fish,  in  that  it  has  a  vestit)ule  with  thrive  semicir- 
cular canals.  But  there  is  an  importiut  addition  in  tho 
form  of  a  long  tube,  blind  at  one  end,  and  coiled  up  into  a 
snail-Hbell-like  figure  of  two  and  a  half  tuma.  This  struc- 
ture is  called  from  its  form  the  membraneous  cochlea.  In 
all  probability  it  hue  eomething  to  do  with  the  apprecia- 
tion of  musical  tones,  thousrU  how  it  performs  this  function 
is  by  no  m'^ns  clear.  Probably  certain  peculiar  struo- 
tures,  called  "hair-cella"  and  "rods  of  Corti,"  huve  some- 
thing to  do  with  it  (Fir.  9). 

Both  labyrinth  and  cochlea  contain  endolymph,  and  aro 
contained  in  a  cavity  hollowed  out  in  the  auditi»ry  capanle, 
rhe  cavitv  being  filled,  aa  before,  with  perilymph.  But  in 
thiaOiiae  the  cavi^ie  no  lonisecicBe^s^ilax^XsfQX  ^^tetfsidu 
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e:xactlj  the  Bume  shape  as  the  membraDeotis  organ  it  pro- 
lects.  Moreover,  the  bone  itumedmtelj  Burro unding  the 
OATiiy  18  of  a  particuiarJy  hard  and  iyory-lik©  texture, 
while  the  next  outer  lajer  is  fall  of  cayities,  aod  couse- 

qaeutly  comprti- 
atively  soft  St> 
that  the  sur- 
roundiDg  soft 
bone  oan  be  cut 
away*  leaving  tbe 
hard  bone  iuime- 
diately  b.  rrauud- 
iog  the  labyrinth, 
and  thig  hiird 
bone  is  then 
found  to  have 
quite  the  saoje 
shape  »8  the 
membraneous  or- 
gan. A  *'bony 
Jabyrinth "  and 
••booy  oochlea" 
are  therefore  ofteo  «poken  of,  in  contradiatinetion  to  the 
membraneous  parts  of  tlie  ssime  name. 

In  the  case  of  the  labyriath  proper — yestibule  and 
oanala— the  bony  case  fiU  pretty  closely,  and  the  peri- 
lymph-oontainiog  cayity  between  tbe  bony  waIIb  and  the 

membraneous  struoiures  is 
very  smalL  But  the  bonj 
cochlea  is  of  considerably 
greater  diameter  than  the 
fitnictnro  it  containf^,  and 
the  tnembraneonii  cochlea  is,  as  it  were,  jammed  close 
against  the  anrrounding  bone  on  one  side,  so  that  on  the 
other  aide  a  oonaiderable  space  is  left  This  spjico  is  not 
dogle,  but  is  divided  into  two  compartmenta,  an  upptr 
and  a  lower,  by  a  bony  partition,  which  stretches  in^i^ard 
from  the  wall  of  the  osseoua  to 
that  of  the  membraneous  cochlea. 
This  partition  is,  like  the  cochlea 
itself,  spiral,  and  consequently  the 
whole  ooohlen,  if  cut  across,  is  seen 
to  ooneist  of  three  separate  pas- 
sages rnnning  close  alongside  one 
another ;  a  middle  one,  that  of  the 
membraneous  cochleo,  containing 
endolymph,  an  upper,  ealled  Ibo 
scala  re^tibidi,  containing  peri- 
lymph ;  and  a  lower,  tbe  scaltM 
ti/mjjoni,  also  containing  peri- 
lymph The  two  latter  communi- 
cate with  one  another  at  the  apex 
of  the  spiral  (Fig.  10). 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  thd 
cavity  in  the  bony  apparatus  an  if 
it  were  completely  closed  in  by 
bone  all  round  ;  but  this  is  not 
fltriotly  trtte.  At  two  places  the 
bony  wall  is  deficient,  two  little 
holes  being  produced,  which  are 
covered  over  by  very  thin  mem- 
bntnea.  The  hirger  of  these  ia 
called*  from  its  shape,  the  "ovul 
window "  (fenestra  ovalU  )  /  the 
amaller,  the  "round  window*' 
f/m«»ira  roiunda). 

The  membmnea  which  may  be 
said  to  form  the  glazing  of  these 
wiodowB  Beparatd  the  cavity  of  the  I 
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bony  labyrinth 
from  a  large 
and  oompara- 
tiVtoly  simple 
oljamber,  ealled 
tue  (f/mpaHumt 
or  eur*drum. 
The  bony  wall 
contuiuiog  the 
two  windows 
forms  the  inner 
boundary  of 
this  d  r  u  m- 
cavity ;  exter- 
nally it  ia  pro- 
duced outward 
into  a  ciiual, 
the  external 
auditory  pas- 
sage, w  h  i  o  h 
opens  on  the 
side    of    the 

head,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  external  ear.     It  ia  th 
canal  which  we  see  in  our  own  *'ear,*'  leading  aomewherd 
into  the  interior  of  the  head  (Fig.  11). 

There  ia  a  ascond  canal  in  connection  with  the  tympa- 
num, called  the  eustachian  tube.  It  passes  from  the  front 
part  of  the  cavity,  and  passing  forward  and  downward 

opens  into  tho 
mouth*  8o  that  if 
there  were  nothing 
else  to  be  men- 
tioned in  oonnec^ 
tion  with  the  tym^ 
panum,  there  would' 
be  free  oommuniea- 
tion  between  the  ear 
and  the  mouth. 

But,  aa  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  na. 
such  CO  m  miinlca« 
tion.  For,  stretoheill 
the  inner  end  of  the  external  aaditory  passage. 
just  where  it  joina  the  drum-^vity,  ia  a  tough  skin,  tbo 
drum- membrane,  which  completely  separates  the  cavity 
of  the  external  passage  from  that  of  the  drum. 

Attached  to  the  inner  aide  of  this  membrane  ia  a  little 
bone,  tbo  shape  of  which  ia  seen  in  Fig.  12  to  bear  aomo 
sort  of  resemblance  to  a  hammer.  It  is  hence  oaUed  the 
hammer-bone  ^tnaii^its);  iti  '* handle"  ia  attaohed  to  Iho 


/ 


tir 


riQ.  9.—  jytJLOKAU  of   IIKHSB-tNlOUR    LABV- 

Kiirra  ax*>  cochlea  op  a  mammal. 

a.a.c,  AnleHor  Semicircultr  Cftnah,  k.t.e^  BorJ. 
imtul  SemiclrcuLikr  GidaI;  jk§.c,  PtMUrior 
S«tQiejroulJtrCADAl-,  r,  V^eiUbtile;  e,  CocUe*. 


across 


no,  10.^COCBLEA,  WITU  PAHt  OF  ITS  WALL  ftKMOVSP. 

drum^mombrane,  its  '*  slender  proeesa  *'  projeota  into  a  deft 
in  the  bone  forming  the  wall  of  the  drnm,  and  ita  h««d  ia 
articulated  or  jointed  to  a  aeoood  small  bone,  eallad  tl 
**ativil  ••  (incug),  rather  from  the  fact  that  the  tie«d  of  U 
hammer  ia  applied  to  it  t*  ^-^  '-^m  any  ratembUuioo 
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no.  II.—  THS  BXTIRKAL  BAH  AND  ITS  IHTERTOR  PARTd. 

bean  to  an  anTiL  This  anvil  bone  has,  like  the  hammer, 
two  projectiona  or  ^'prooesaes/'  a  long  and  a  short ;  to  the 
long  prooeaa  is  articnlated  a  tiny  grain  of  bone,  called 
the  ''orbicular  bone"  (os  orbiculare),  and  to  this  again  is 
joined  a  bone  which  is  verj  rightly  called  the  <*  stirrup  " 
(ik^pes)^  since  it  has  precisely  the  shape  of  that  article. 
The  loot-plate  of  the  stirrup  is  Urmly  fixed  to  the  mem- 
brane of  the  oval  window. 

Now,  as  to  the  use  of  all  this  complicated  apparatus, 
which  in  the  higher  animals  ia  superadded  to  the  essential 
organ  of  hearing.  The  sound-waves  enter  the  external 
anditory  passage,  some  of  them  being  reflected  into  it  by 
the  external  ear,  which  acts  as  a  natural  ear-trumpet 
to  oatch  the  sound.  Arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  passage, 
the  waves  strike  agpainst  the  drum-membrane  and  set  it 
vibrating ;  its  vibrations  give  a  corresponding  backward 
and  forward  movement  to  the  melleus,  and  the  motion  is 
conunnnicated  through  the  incus  to  the  stapes,  which, 
being  fixed  to  the  membrane  of  the  oval  window,  gives 


details  of  atructnre,  or  into  the  end- 
less modifications  of  the  auditory 
organs  in  the  various  g^upa  of  ani- 
mals, but  ha?e  judged  it  beat  to 
select  a  limited  number  of  common 
and  easily  obtainable  animals,  from 
the  consideration  of  which  the  main 
types  of  auditory  organs  may  be  un- 
derstood. 

Any  one  with  the  least  skill   in 
dissection    can    make    out,   at   any 
rate,   most  of  the  points   described 
for  himself,  and  those  who  are  un- 
able to  do  this  can  see  preparations  of  the  larger  struc- 
tures at  any  well-equipped  anatomical  museum. 


Ocean  Temperatures. — 1.  The  waters  of  the  North 
Pacific  are,  in  general,  colder  than  those  of  the  North  At- 
lantic. 2.  The  waters  of  tiie  South  Pacific  are  warmer 
thau  those  of  the  South  Atlantic,  to  a  depth  of  1,300 
metres;  hey  end  that  they  are  colder.  3.  The  bottom 
temperatnrea  are  generally  lower  in  the  Pacific  than  in  the 
Atlautic  at  an  equal  depth  and  in  the  same  degree  of  lati- 
tude ;  but  we  do  not  find  any  part  of  the  tenfperature  in 
the  former  as  low  as  those  of  the  Antarctic  part  of  the 
South  Atlantic  between  36^  and  38^  south  latitude  and  4B9 
and  30^  west  longitude,  where  in  seven  places  tempera- 
tures of  —  0^-3  to  — 0O-6  were  found.  4.  In  the  western 
part  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Indian 
Archipel  igo,  the  temperature  of  the  water  reaches  its  min- 
imum at  depths  which  vary  from  550  to  2,750  metres,  and 
remains  the  same  from  that  depth  downward.  In  all  the 
Atlantic  the  temperature  from  2,750  metres  lowers  slowly 
but  regularly. 


WIQ,  12.— 


ATTDrrOBT  OSSICLES  OF  MAM. 


to  the  latter  an  in-and-out  movement  This  last  move- 
ment, of  course,  a£feots  the  perilymph,  and  then  every- 
thing takes  place  as  in  the  codfish. 

The  improvement  in  the  mammal  consists  in  the  addi- 
tion of  a  special,  delicately  balanced  apparatus  to  commu- 
nicate exteroi|l  vibrations  to  the  perilymph.  The  round 
window  serves  for  the  vibrations  of  the  perilymph  to  spend 
themselves  against ;  every  time  the  oval  window  is  thrust 
in^  the  perilymph,  instead  of  undergoing  compression, 
pnahfls  out  the  membrane  of  the  round  window  to  a 
oowssponding  estent,  and  vice  vend. 
^TImi  abofve  aoooiial  of  the  organ  of  hearing  aims  at 
Im  iMdtf  Mme  notion  of  the  manner  in  which, 
h0  JppiHihia  1^  vhiohf  the  fanotion  of  hearing  is 
(    Z  hsTi  jNirposely  not  attempted  to  go  into 
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2HE   EDITOR'S    OPEBA-OLASS. 


THE  EDITOR'S  OPERA-GLASS. 

As  THIS  magio  lens  is  turned  upon  the  field  of  Amerioan 
Distory  tor  the  past  year,  it  finds  record  of  a  long,  nn- 
preoedentedlj  hot  bnmmer,  wbioh  waa  filled  with  a  great 
oilamitj.  It  18  too  soon  jet  to  plaoe  fitly  the  efieot  of  this 
Bummer  and  its  nniqne  Bnfierings  npon  the  future  of  the 
American  people.  Doubtless  it  will  have  its  story  to  tell 
a  hundred  years  hence.  Out  of  that  sorrow  has  grown 
already  great  blessings,  thanks  to  the  heroic  character  of 
President  Oarfield.  not  the  least  of  which  has  been  the 
correct  spirit  in  which  law  and  order  have  been  obf^erred, 
even  to  the  patience  with  which  the  nation  has  borne  the 
friToloos  and  indecent  conduct  of  the  assassin  at  his  trial 
Mr.  and  Mra.  Qarfield  gAve  us  an  example  of  the  greatest 
yalue— she,  no  less  than  he,  in  her  wonderful  poise  and 
patient  submission.  The  free  gift  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  nearly  $400,000  to  Mrs.  Garfield— a  con- 
tribation  started  by  Cyrus  W.  Field,  Esq. — was  only  a 
proper  tribute  to  a  noble  woman. 

Out  of  this  calamity  arose  other  blessings,  one  of 
which  was  the  sensible,  discreet  and  proper  conduct  of  the 
Vice-Preside  at,  Arthur,  now  our  President,  who  woo  the 
confidence  of  the  nation.  The  great  wheels  of  State  re- 
Tolved  without  friction  or  disorder,  and  the  ship  goes  on 
safely  over  troubled  seas.  The  assassin's  shot  might,  in 
other  lands,  have  created  anarchy,  but  no  life  has  beea 
imperiled,  no  inheritance  rendered  insecure,  here.  The 
martyr  dies,  but  his  couutry  lives. 

We  are  glad  to  chronicle  the  progress  of  art  in  every 
direction.  Especially  is  the  branch  called  decorative  art, 
and  art,  as  applied  to  household  furnishing,  each  making 
rapid  strides.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  now  to  buy 
an  ugly  paper,  or  to  procure  a  tasteless  carpet  As  for  a 
charg4  ireaoOf  no  artibt  could  be  found  to  perpetrate  snch 
a  monstrosity.  In  the  studios,  the  portrait  and  landscape 
painters  are  doing  good  work,  as  are  the  yonng  lady  artists, 
who  have  proved  that  there  is  no  sex  in  art— at  least,  no 
necessary  feminine  incapacity — to  prevent  their  competing 
with  men  on  their  own  field«  Tliere  is  even  talk  of  a  great 
American  Art  City,  to  be  called  Musopolis.  One  rich 
amateur  has  promised  the  necessary  land,  and  another  has 
undertaken  to  find  the  money  for  building  purposes.  Tiie 
idea  has  met  with  a  favorable  reception  in  Europe. 
Oounod  has  expressed  his  readiness  to  bike  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Musopolis;  Babenstein  is  said  to  be  thinking 
about  it;  Joachim  will,  it  is  hoped,  pass  there  the  two 
months  in  which  he  is  allowed  to  be  absent  from  the 
Berlin  High  School  of  Music  ;  Sir  Jules  Benedict  is  much 
interested  in  it,  and  the  Messrs.  Steinway  have  offered  in 
the  most  liberal  way  to  lend  pianos  to  the  entire  popula- 
tion. Not  music  alone,  but  painting,  as  well  as  architec- 
ture, and  all  the  decorative  arts  connected  therewith,  are 
to  be  represented  at  the  new  Pierian  abode  of  Musopolis ; 
and  the  drama  will  not  be  forgotten.  Whether  this  con- 
glomerate of  poets,  painters,  musicians  and  philosophers 
like  the  group  in  the  ''Vie  de  BohSme"  of  ITcnH  Murger 
will  be  happy,  remains  to  be  seen.  Musopolis  is  a  dream 
stiiL 

We  wish  that  we  could  speak  more  favoraV.ly  of  the 
dramatic  season  in  New  York.  But  there  has  been  abso- 
lutely no  good  play  produced  within  the  last  year.  Sense- 
lees  musical  novelties  rule  the  hour,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  ever-amusing  "Patience,*'  of  Gilbert  and  Sid- 
Mvan,  the  fine  cosmopolitan  acting  of  Frederick  Haase,  at 
the  Germania,  and  the  visit  of  Ernesto  Bossi  to  these 
shores,  we  have  no  dramatio  incidents  worthy  of  record. 
JUmai,  although  not  drawing  crowds,  received  a  weloome 
Hevm  the  thougbUnl  Mud  edaoMtei     DUtenng  in   his 


methods  from  Salvini  whose  vast  popularity  here  has^ 
pertiaps,  injured  somewhat  the  success  ol  his  compatriot, 
Rossi  has  still  given  us  a  new  Otheih  and  a  new  Borneo, 
He  is  a  man  of  tremendous  force  and  of  intellectual 
apprehension.  Less  handsome  than  Salvini,  he  still  makes 
up  as  a  auperb  Borneo,  and  gives  to  that  flower  of  Southern 
passion,  Shakespeare's  great  love-tragedy,  a  new  meaning 
and  a  new  charm. 

Adelina  Patti,  the  greatest  singer  in  the  world,  has  re- 
turned, after  a  long  absence,  to  her  native  land.  Betrayed 
by  a  miataken  management  into  an  unfortunate  first  ap* 
pearance,  Patti  has  wisely  changed  her  tactics,  and  is  now 
singing  to  admiring  crowds.  Her  voice  is  in  dazzling 
perfection  ;  at  the  very  height  of  its  consammate  and  aen- 
snous  charm  ;  the  greatest  musical  luxury  in  all  the  range 
of  voices  I  It  seems  to  combine  the  delicate  purity  and 
finish  of  Gerster,  the  clear  and  dramatic  quality  of  Nilsson, 
and  the  extraordinary  staying  power  of  Jenny  Lind.  One 
feels  that  Adelina  Patti  could  fill  the  dome  of  St  PeCer'a. 
There  is  no  end  to  her  power,  and  above  all  that  delicious 
sweetness  and  most  touching,  tender  tone,  which  no  one 
else  in  the  memory  of  living  men  has  approached,  ahe  has 
the  added  power  of  a  mature  womanhood  in  her  voice. 
Her  neck  and  bust  and  arms  are  a  little  more  full  than  of 
yore,  but  her  fairy  like  waist  still  holds  its  slendernessL 
She  is  a  very  pretty  woman.  Nicolini  has  been  a  good 
singer  and  is  still  a  good  artist,  but  his  voice  is  now  worn 
and  harsh. 

Dr.  Damrosch,  at  the  head  of  the  Symphony  Society, 
gave  his  first  crowded  concert  in  early  November,  showing 
that  the  effdct  of  his  great  musical  success  last  Spring  has 
not  been  thrown  away.  These  superb  concerts  have 
created  a  want,  and  have  supplied  one  for  the  lovers  oi 
classical  musia 

Blanche  Roosevelt,  our  own  beautiful  prima  donna,  had 
a  most  flattering  weloome  back  from  Europe  at  Chickering 
Hall.  She  sang  the  "  Jewel  Song  "  from  "  Faust "  and  the 
pretty  "Valley  Lily,"  composed  for  Stephen  Massett  by 
''Uncle  Sam  Ward."  Her  voice  has  increased  in  volume 
8te<idily,  without  losing  its  sweetness  and  purity. 

Bat  the  great  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  celebration 
of  the  Yorktown  anniversary — our  feast  of  tabernacles,  as 
it  were — which  has  cemented  the  nation  into  closest  union  ; 
stimulated  politicians  of  different  "stripe"  to  a  friendly 
cordiality ;  brought  our  national  hospitality  to  a  locus, 
made  us  aware  of  our  power  as  a  nation ;  g^ven  us  the 
pleasure  of  a  visit  from  our  French  and  German  neigh- 
bors ;  and  has  moved  tho  heart  of  the  people  to  a  great 
national  Thanksgiving.  England,  our  mother,  has  through 
her  Queen  shown  us  such  toucning  kindness  in  all  our 
trials,  that  we  are  hers  more  than  ever ;  and  perhaps  the 
most  graceful  thing  of  all  the  great  celebration  was  the 
or  ler  of  President  Arthur,  which  commanded  that  the 
English  flng  be  sainted. 

A  great  ball  at  the  Metropolitan  Oasino,  given  to  the 
French  and  German  guests,  brought  up  that  ever*vezed 
question  of  precedence,  which  never  has  been  settled  in 
America.  The  great  need  in  our  society  is  an  authorita- 
tive book  on  etiquette,  and  he  who  ahall  write  such  an  one 
will  be  a  public  benefactor. 

American  literature  has  lost  its  most  popular  and  well- 
paid  writer,  Dr.  Holland — ^a  man  who  met  the  needs  of  the 
"greatest  number."  In  prose  he  was  not  a  geiiinsL  He 
showed  but  a  high  order  of  oommanplaoe  tslenib  111 
poetry  he  had  some  glimpses  of  genins.  As  a  nuui  hm  wm 
most  exoellent  and  amiaUe,  with  a  shrewd  eje  lo  1 
and  witha  genuinely  good  hesit.  Be  mm  i 
bodiment  oi  the  Yankee  oh«aotaistisi«>** 
the  past 
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The  gretti  Uieniy  snooeaB  of  the  jear  has  been  '*  The 
Portnut  of  %  Ltdj."  bj  Heurjr  James,  Jaoior,  the  whole 
edition  selling  in  one  daj.  It  is  bj  far  the  best  work  he 
has  jet  done^  and  aithongti  tne  soene  is  laid  abroad,  it  is 
thorooghly  American  in  qpirii 

The  *'esthei6a"  bave  given  the  poetical  and  dramatic 
nonssnse  of  **  Fatieooe"  to  the  theatre ;  thej  are  now  to 
give  a  notel  to  literature.  After  that  let  us  hope  that 
they  will  anoonmb,  and  be  heard  of  no  more.  Da  Manrier's 
gilte  1  bmiih  has  galTaniavd  into  life  a  yer j  fugitive  tjpe 
of  absurdly,  and  the  world  has  been  almost  satisfied  with 
the  long  hair  of  Postlethwaite  and  the  sunflower  gown 
of  Mrs.  Cimabne  Brown.  Luxury,  in  all  its  phases,  is 
making  n^id  strides.  The  magnificent  Yanderbilt  pal- 
aces have  risen  like  an  exhulation.  The  whole  Fifth 
Avenue  teems  with  pictnre-galleriee,  with  interiors  which 
are  pioturss.  with  the  gleanings  of  European  travel  and 
with  the  spoils  of  Eurox)ean  art-collection.  An  unlucky 
fire,  that  of  Morrell's  storage-house,  burned  up  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  San  Douato  sale  of  last  year,  in  Fior- 
enoe,  whioh  had  been  brought  hither  by  Mr.  0.  Yander- 
bilt, and  has  depleted  the  treasure-bouse  of  many  families — 
a  eurious  instuioe  of  the  folly  of  the  many  in  believing 
the  house  to  be  fireprool  But  New  Tork  has  still  art- 
treasures  of  the  rarest  desoription.  Our  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art  presents  now  the  most  choice  collections  of 
glassy  ohin*  and  engraved  gems,  beside  its  unrivaled  Cyp- 
riote and  PhcBoioian  antiquities.  The  Park  Ib  full  of 
buildings  to  visit — with  the  Lenox  Library,  the  Museum 
of  Katuiml  Hiatory  near  at  hand,  not  to  mention  the  Obel- 
iak,  wiiioh  warns  ns  of  our  newness,  and  preaches  repose. 

Indeed,  a  little  judicious,  graceful  idleness,  is  the  ouly 
quality  we  find  to  be  wanting,  as  we  sweep  the  vast  Amer- 
ican horizon  with  our  opera-glass.    That 

"  calm  languor,  which,  though  to  the  eye 
Idlesse  it  seem,  hath  its  morality,'* 

is  nowhere  to  be  found.     People  do  not  even  take  time 
wherewith  to  enjoy  themselves. 

They  should  remember  that  the  word  "indolence*' 
means  strietly  '*  freedom  from  pain."  But  the  word  has 
been  wrested  from  its  original  and  beautiful  meaning. 
The  virtnons,  however,  are  fatigued  by  their  own  excel- 
lences, sometimes,  and  should  be  reminded  of  it  If  our 
luxurious  pleaanre-eeekers  even  would  learn  a  little 
*'  idlesse,"  it  would  be  better. 

*'  Thus  from  the  soaroe  of  tender  indolence. 
With  milky  blood  the  heart  1b  overflown. 
Is  aoothed  and  sweetened  hy  the  social  sense. 
For  interest,  envy,  pride,  and  strife  are  banished  henoe.'* 

The  Patriarohs  and  F.  0.  D.  C.  Balls  at  Delmonico'sjiave 
begun,  and  are  as  brilliant  and  as  txclusive  as  Almaoks. 
A  Ladies*  Subsoription  Ball  was  given  on  December  8th, 
at  Delmonioo's—  a  very  pret^  and  desirable  innovation. 

It  is  delightful,  also,  to  record  the  growth  of  athletic 
exeroisos  the  ladies  riding  to  hounds,  the  lawn  tennis 
and  arobery  meeCingB^  by  whioh  our  young  American  At- 
alantas  tbreaton  to  rival  their  English  sisterhood. 

The  City  of  New  York  was  racked  by  a  contest  between 
r  prominent  oitiaen  and  the  Beverend  Dr.  Dix,  as  to  the 
right  poasesssd  bj  n  etegyman  to  marry  a  young  couple 
ngainst  the  wishes  of  the  bride's  father.  Dr.  Dix  main- 
tained that  «s  botii  parties  were  of  age  there  could  be  no 
pareotal  kitataeoosb  Swli,  however,  wss  the  interest  in- 
Sfued  lliBt  drowda  gstfasied  at  Trini^  Ghapel,  expecting 
to  aae  ft  «  tebUdIng  of  the  banns.**  The  wedding,  how- 
««M  •— ^  €ff  quietly.  This  is  a  test  case,  and  a  very 
b  efSfy  oituen  of  the  United  States. 


The  foundations  of  the  new  Opera  House  were  laid  ia 
the  Summer,  and  the  building  will  be  aa  superb  in  its 
way  as  the  Grand  Opera  House  in  Paris.  Li  the  mean* 
time,  the  Academy  of  Music  hss  been  crowded  to  hear  a 
not  very  good  troupe,  but  old  operas,  fairly  given  by  old 
favorites.  New  York  being  full  to  overflowing,  end  the 
gayety  being  late  in  beginning,  the  opera  has  been  ni|<htly 
crowded  by  ladies  in  full  drees,  whioh  fact  alone  baa  made 
the  scene  very  gay  and  brilliant,  and  places  New  York  on 
a  level  with  foreign  towns  to  the  stranger. 


RECEiNT  PROGRESS  IN  SCIENCE. 

The  PBtnTFrriiKSSs  op  PrjiNTS.— The  botanist  Pay  tells  ns  that 
he  counte<l  2.000  ^rrains  of  maize  on  a  single  plant  of  mHlzebpinng 
from  one  seed,  4,00)  seeds  on  one  plant  of  snoflower.  i*A  000  on  a 
slnp^le  poppy  plant,  and  6,000  seeds  on  one  plant  of  tolmcco. 
Pliny  tells  that  a  Roman  goyurnor  In  Afrioa  sent  to  the  £m|.erot 
Auf^ustuA  a  sinsrie  piant  ot  oorn  with  34U  stems,  bearing  340  ears-, 
tnat  is  to  say,  at  least  60,000  grains  of  com  had  been  produced 
from  a  single  seed.  lu  modem  times  12.78 1  grains  have  been 
produced  by  a  single  Rrain  of  the  famous  oorn  of  femyrzia.  In 
eighl  years  as  mucn  corn  mit^ht  spring  from  one  seed  as  would 
supply  all  manl^ind  with  bread  for  a  yeat'  and  a  hwf. 

The  Xafure  reports  that  a  telegraphic  experiment  of  a  singular 
description  was  tried  altout  the  middle  of  AuKUSt  at  the  Tro- 
cadero.  It  consis's  merely  of  the  reading  of  large  sllveted  zino 
letters,  a  square  metre  In  size,  fixed  on  a  blackened  board,  by  re- 
fracting tolescop*^.  This  method  has  pucceeded  very  well  from 
the  Trocodero  to  the  Pantheon— a  distance  of  three  miles.  The 
Inveotor.  an  ofTlcer  in  the  French  senrlce.  thinks  he  will  succe<Ml, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  in  reading  messages  at  a  distance 
of  sixty  miles. 

With  any  ink  usually  employed  in  writing,  reduoed  from  ten 
volumes  to  six,  and  to  which  four  volumes  of  glycerine  have  after- 
ward been  added.  Professor  Att field  has  been  able  to  obtam  tran- 
scripts of  manuscripts  in  an  ordinary  thin  paper  copying-book 
without  the  use  of  a  press.  Wnen  a  sheet  of  paper  Is  written  over 
with  this  ink,  it  Is  plnoed  under  one  of  the  sht*et8  of  the  book,  and 
thnn  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  laid  over  the  tnin  jumper  tnkes  up, 
when  pressed  in  the  common  way,  any  excess  of  ink  which  may 
come  through. 

FiiECTBiciTT.is  now  employed  in  the  rectifloatlon  of  inferior 
alcohol.  The  electricity  generated  by  a  Voltaic  bxttery  and  a 
dynamo-electric  machine  is  passed  through  ths  alcohol  so  aa  to 
disengaixe  the  superfluous  hydrogdn.  By  this  means  beet-root 
alcohol,  which  is  u-ually  very  poor,  can  be  made  to  yield  eighty 
per  cent,  of  spirits,  equal  to  that  obtained  from  the  best  malt. 

BEiiF-LFMiNous  photogmphs  capable  of  shining  In  the  dark 
can  be  made,  as  Eder  has  shown,  by  laying  a  trHusparent  "  posi- 
tive "  upon  a  sheet  of  Balmain's  luminous  paint,  and  then  expos- 
ing the  latter  to  sunlight.  The  photograph  thus  produced  Is  a 
"  Dositlve  "  also.    It  lusts,  of  course,  only  for  a  limited  time. 


ENTERTAINING  COLUMN. 

A  Grand  "  Stand."—  Glasses  round. 

Men  Who  Have  Spbuno  fbosc  the  Ranks.— Deserters. 

When  two  gushing  young  women  make  a  great  display  of  bid- 
dini?  each  other  gocKl-by,  It  may  be  called  "much  adieu  about 
nothing." 

Love.— 57i«  :  "  Why  Is  love  always  represented  as  a  child  ?" 
TTe:  "  Beciiuse  it  never  reaches  the  age  of  experience."    if  fie : 

'*  still,  old  men  have  been  known "    i/e  :  "  Yes;  but  they  were 

in  their  second  childhood." 

The  Baiue's  Distinction.— 8c«»ne— Interior  of  rail  way-oar 
riage.  General  conversation  on  Roman  remains.  Efigtfsh  Lady,  to 
Scotch  bailie  In  corner:  **  Are  you  an  antiquarian.  Mr  B  ?"  The. 
liailie,  briskly :  "  No,  mem ;  I  taa'  a  haddock  to  my  supper  every 
ulcht.'' 

A  Westebn  citizen,  on  being  informed  that  In  his  absence  a 
panther  had  attacked  bis  wife,  and  that  she  had  beaten  off  and 
killed  the  animal,  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said :  **  Ef 
that  panther  had  knowed  her  as  well  as  i  do  he'd  never  riled  her 
up,  you  bet  T* 

babus  of  xaxthgb. 

Potatoes  they  grew  small. 
And  they  ate  them  tope  and  all 

In  Maumee; 
The  babies  kicked  and  sqoalleil. 
And  mother's  spanked  them  all 

In  Maumee; 
Castorla^s  cured  them  all, 
No  babies  now  that  bawl 


lord  to  beggar, 
for  m   time 

memorj  of 
man  raoneUi 
iiol  to  Ibo  eoQ- 
iniry/*  have 
eehoed  the 
woida,  **  Fa- 
LondoQ 

And  latDous 
il  b,  imd  fn- 
IIIOT19  h  al- 
ways has 
been,  from  the 
tinKiCentmiefl 
befora  Christ, 
vhaa  ibo  half* 
naked  fiaher^ 
men  and 
liimtera  (the 
Tif«T  was  filled 
with  ealmoD 
iiad  the  foiesU 
viih  the  wild 
boar)  eiectoil, 
with  ilitii  axes 
and  oUicr  rude 
tools,  their 
hnls  on  tha 
'ift^tig  ground 
on  the  north 
bank  of  the 
Tbamei^  sixlj 
ndlca^  aa  the 
river  flows, 
from  the 
At  that  pcHcKl 
tha  river 
lonaed  hero 
A  hirgo  lakc'^ 
nod  the  pkcQ 
sfipropri- 
atalj  0 ailed 


gives  the 
Donjo  of  the 
fouuder  of  fill 
the  great 
pkoea  of  the 
glob?.  Lon- 
dou  cloima  a 
sort  of  pre-  j 
Adamite  dis- 
iiDctioQ  in  this 
that  neither 
tradi tio  n* 
rumor,  nor 
Di^th  poiutfl 
to  the  exist* 
ence  of  tbe 
foDnder  of  the 
mighiiest  of 
cities. 

It      is      DOW 

well  settled 
that  Jaliua 
Cfosar  made 
Ida  firtt  brief 
invasion  of 
Britain  on  an 
Auenfit  day, 
55  years  he* 
fore  Cbrifct 
Bat  London 
was  th^n  a 
place  of  con- 
siderable im* 
portunce,  snd 
British  mer- 
chants (let  na 
call  them  so) 
were  already 
trading  with 
Franco  and 
Ct  e  r  m  a  n  y  , 
transporting 
up  the  S^ino 
and  the  Bhine 
shiploads      of 
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coru,  cattle,  irou,  LiJaa,  slaves  aud  dogs,  wliioli  they  ex- 
changed for  brass,  ivory,  aml>er  and  other  ornaments.  The 
following  year  CsBsar  made  his  second  invasion  with  what 
he  considered  to  be  an  adequate  foroe.  As  is  usually  the 
case  un  ler  snoh  ciroumstaac^s,  he  was  joined  by  some  dia- 
satisfied  tribis,  and  marched  direo  ly  upon  London*  He 
ncoompUahed  l:ttle  by  its  capture.  The  Britons  proved  to 
be  fierce  and  intractable.  la  a  letter  to  Cicero,  Ciesar 
remarks  that  *'  the  rude  iilaad  was  defended  by  stupendous 
rook'i,  not  a  scrap  of  gold  was  to  be  found,  as  reported, 
and  the  only  prospect  of  booty  was  in  slaves,  from  whom 
nothing  coaid  be  expeotel — neither  skill  ia  letters  nor  in 
muda"  After  a  sojourn  of  four  months  and  a  half,  Cseaar 
returned  to  Gaul  wilhoub  attempting  farther  operations 
ij  Britain.  The  Bomans  were  not  a  people  to  abandon 
an  undertaking  once  attempted.  In  dao  coarse  the  island 
fell  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  in  time  London  became 
their  chief  station,  aad  first  among  the  soventy  Boman 
rities  in  Britain.  A  century  after  tlie  landing  of  Julius 
OflBsar,  Tdcitus  (ad.  62)  says  that  London  was  a  place  cel- 
ebrated for  the  number  of  its  merchants  and  the  oon- 
fitience  of  triffia  Early  in  the  fourth  century,  during  the 
reign  of  Gonstantine,  a  wall  was  built  which  encircled  the 
greater  part  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  City,  It  ex- 
tended from  the  Tower  to  Ludgate,  cost  and  west  about 
one  mildb  and  from  London  Wall  t^  the  Thames,  about 
half  a  mile.  This  wall  was  pierced  by  seven  gates ;  the 
Hve  principal  ones  were  Bridgegate,  Ludgate,  Bishcpgate, 
AlJersgate,  and  Aldgate  ;  familiar  names  at  the  present 
day.  This  wall  was  a  necessary  defensa  against  the  wild 
and  farious  inroads  of  Soots,  Plots,  Franks  and  Saxons, 
to  whom  the  wealth  of  this  commercial  town  held  cut  in- 
ceatives  to  hy  waste  and  plunder. 

Following  their  custom,  the  Bomans,  who  left  an  indel- 
ible impress  wherever  they  trod,  built  military  roads 
throug!i  England,  seven  o!  which  had  their  starting-point 
in  Londju.  On  the  south  wall  of  St  Swithin*s  Chnrchi 
Cannon  Street,  there  is  at  this  day  enshrineJ  the  famoas 
*^  London  Stone."  This  stone  was  the  central  mile-stone 
of  Boman  England,  from  which  all  the  chief  roads  radi- 
ated, and  by  which  the  distances  were  reckoned. 

We  are  not  writing  a  oonsecative  history  of  the  growth 
of  the  great  matropolis.  On  the  contrary,  what  we  have 
to  say  relates  to  tho  city  propor,  its  modes  and  methods, 
iti  g07e:nmeat  and  its  mighty  power.  The  exact  spot 
where  the  half-naked  islandors  erected  rude  huts,  till  they 
grew  into  a  settlement,  was  the  spot  which  the  cultivated 
Horn  in  adopted  as  the  central  point  for  military  operations, 
nnd  is  marked  as  the  commercial  centre  of  a  vast  Empire, 
rnd  the  fiuanoial  and  monetary  centre  of  the  world. 

Eighteen  feet  below  the  level  of  Cueapside,  Boman 
L  mdon  lies  embedddJ  ;  and  in  a  lower  deep  may  still  be 
iliscovared  the  broken  scythes  of  those  savage  charioteers 
iv^hose  prowess  bee  ime  the  current  taunt  in  Bome  against 
the  soldiers  of  Ciesor.  Over  tessellated  pavements  and 
beautiful  statues,  bronz3  figure's  and  images  of  the  ancient 
Gfods,  over  various  remains  of  the  refined  and  sensuous 
iiabits  of  that  famous  rdoe,  over  urns  ani  bottles  and  dishes 
of  all  sorts,  gold  hairpins,  enameled  clasps,  writing-tablets, 
b  ills,  dice  -in  f  ict,  evorything  and  all  things  indicating 
what  we  now  know  of  Boman  life  and  manners ;  wo  eay 
over  thes3  are  erectad  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Boyal 
Exchange,  tBe  Maasioa  House,  Ouildhall,  the  buildings  of 
Mincing  Lane,  of  old  Broad '  Street,  and  of  Lombard 
Street  Yes,  there  they  stand,  with  the  cultura  and  civili- 
E  ition  of  near  two  thousand  years  ago  buried  deep  below, 
while  fathoms  deeper  still  lie  the  fierce  birbarie  emblems 
Af  an  ever-Iefiant  race,  honest  embl<9ms  of  the  Britain  of 
itMUj:    Aad  this  briogi  os  to  the  iubjeot  in  hand. 


Ihj  London  of  which  we  propo^  to  speak,  to  wit^  what 
is  termed  the  City,  enjoys  its  privileges  from  royal  grants 
and  charters,  and  edicts  dating  bao&  to  the  earliest  of 
England's  kings.  It  occupies  a  space  somewhat  larger 
than  the  area  walled  in  daring  the  reign  of  Gonstantine, 
in  the  fourth  century,  which  embraced  870  acres.  Wo 
must  add  to  this  the  city  '*  without"  the  wall,  embracing 
230  acres.  So  that  *' London  town"  takes  in  just  GOO 
acres,  all  told,  and  no  more.  With  the  Thames  for  its 
southern  boundary.  Temple  Bur  for  the  western,  Holbom, 
at  Southampton  Buildings,  for  the  northern,  and  the 
Tower  for  its  eastern  bjund,  we  have  the  limits  of  these 
600  acres.  Six  hundred  acres — while  the  "  great  metrop- 
olis "  actually  covers  an  area  of  80,000  acres  I 

The  reader  ij  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  word  "guild,** 
as  used  in  common  parlance ;  perhaps,  however,  he  has 
not  made  himself  acquainted  with  its  tremendous  power 
and  significance  in  combination.  Guild,  from  the  Saxon 
gildan,  to  pay,  was  the  name  given  to  societies  for  mntual 
aid  and  protection.  Each  separate  society  was  naturally 
composed  of  members  of  the  same  craft  or  budneis.  The 
habit  dates  back  to  ancient  Bome,  where  oombinations  of 
this  sort  became  so  strong  that  measures  were  taken  to 
sappress  them.  London  became  the  great  nucleus  of 
trades  and  industrial  occupations  of  every  kind.  These 
formed  themselves  into  separate  societies,  or  "guilds^" 
and  each  grew  into  immense  wealth  and  consequent  im- 
portance. The  city  is  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
Corporation  of  London,  which  occupies  the  ezaot  territory 
I  have  named,  and  which  cannot  be  enlarged.  II  is,  in 
fact,  a  "close  corporation,"  and  is  the  most  inflnential 
and  richest  body  in  the  world.  It  is  represented  by  a 
Lord  Mayor,  twenty-five  Aldermen,  one  from  each  ward,  a 
Common  Council  composed  of  206  members^  and  four 
SherifiisL  The  Mayor,  Conncilmen  and  Sherifis  are  elected 
yearly.  Tiie  Mayor  must  be  chosen  from  the  Aldermen, 
and  mast  first  have  served  as  Sherifi.  The  Aldermen  are 
elected  for  life,  and  are  magistrates  by  virtue  of  their 
office.  The  Common  Council,  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen,  form  a  kind  of  Parliament  for  the  management 
of  city  affairs,  in  which  the  Mayor  represents  royalty. 
They  exercise  pecnliar  powers  in  reference  to  tolls,  dues, 
markets,  the  a  J  ministration  of  jostioe,  police^  drainage, 
lighting,  paving,  and  a  variety  of  other  matters. 

In  vain  has  Parliament,  which  controls  the  Great  London 
outside  the  CUy,  attempted,  in  the  single  matter  of 
police  juris Jiction,  to  extend  it  there,  but  the  opposition 
was  so  fierce  and  strong  that  the  attempt  was  abandoned. 
The  Lord  Mayor,  the  Aldermen,  the  Conncilmen  and 
the  Sherifiis  are  elected  by  the  "  livery,"  which  means  that 
they  are  elected  by  the  members  of  the  various  guilds  in 
the  city  who  wear  the  "  livery,"  or  badge  of  their  respec- 
tive crafts.  These  "livery  men,"  all  told,  amount  but  to 
from  6,000  to  8.000,  and  belong  to  about  00  different 
guilds.  We  think  it  must  make  the  eyes  of  a  New 
York  City  politician  sparkle  at  the  mention  of  such  an 
electioneering  field.  But  the  matter  is  managed  very 
decorously  in  London,  and  on  a  verjr  conservative  systen". 
A  word  here  about  the  gnilds,  for  we  cannot  disconrse 
of  Lord  Mayors  and  Lord  Mayors'  shows  and  banquets 
without  a  first  referenco  to  them.  Of  the  ninety  guilds 
mentioned,  thirty-nine  have  separate  halls  of  their  own  for 
meetings  and  dinners.  The  remainder  either  meet  at  the 
Guildhall  or  in  some  of  the  well-known  taverns.  The 
oldest  of  these  gnilds  is  the  Siddlers*.  Saddles  were  in  use 
in  London  as  early  as  a.d.  600.  There  are  twelve  gnUds 
which  hold  pre-eminence,  and  are  oalled  "  Honorable  0<mi- 
panies"  of  so  and  so.  These  are  the  Meroers,  Grocers, 
Drap«9,  FishmoDgers,  Goldsmiths,  Skinner%  Merchant 
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Ttilor^  HaberdMLen»  Sallen,  Iron  Mongers,  Vintners 
and  Olotbmaker8i 

The  Mansion  Honse  and  the  Qnildhall  (City  Hali)  are 
the  chief  buildings  for  the  transaction  of  Corporate  bosi- 
nesflb  Conrts  are  held  in  both  edifices.  The  Gniidhall  Ib 
a  largCb  bot  rather  mean*looking,  8traotar&  The  Mansion 
House  is  the  official  residence  of  the  Lord  Major,  and  is 
of  fine  arohitestare  and  proportions. 

It  is  well  to  stop  just  here  to  regard  this  tremeodoos 
agency  known  as  the  Corporation  of  London.  Do  not 
forget  that  it  is  the  pride  of  its  members  and  electors  that 
they  spring  from  and  belong  to  the  industrial  classes, 
whose  business  it  is  to  successfullj  carry  on  the  trades  and 
meohanioal  crafts  which  embrace  qy&tj  possible  appliance 
of  human  industry.  The  Londoner  has  discovered  that 
money  is  power.  Belgrayia,  with  her  patricians  and 
pleasure-seekers  and  hangers-on,  may  look  at  him  deri- 
fl;Tely,  but  he  snaps  his  fingers  at  them  with  contempt 
The  kings  of  England,  in  former  times,  when  in  need  of 
money,  knew  where  to  go  for  it  They  ordinarily  kept  on 
good  terms  with  the  "  City,"  granting  it  yarious  privileges. 
In  return,  the  City  was  loyal  and  free  with  its  loans  when 
the  occasion  demanded. 

The  9th  of  November  in  every  year  is  the  great  day  for 
the  genuine  Londoner.  On  that  day  the  Lord  Mayor 
enters  upon  his  office  and  proceeds  to  Westminster  Hall  to 
be  sworn  in.  In  the  evening  there  is  a  sumptuous  banquet 
at  Guildhall,  which  is  attended  by  the  ministers  and  other 
public  functionaries.  The  '*  progress  "  of  the  Mayor  from 
the  *'(Mty  "  to  Westminster,  and  his  return  to  the  banquet- 
ing hall,  is  called  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show.  The  Mayor's 
state  coach— a  cumbrous,  unwieldy  and  grotesque-looking 
vehide^is  stiQ  the  pride  of  all  Cookneydom  and  the  ad- 
miration of  the  gaminSn  It  is  drawn  by  six  horses  gorge- 
ously eaparisoned,  while  six  footmen  fill  the  footboard.  It 
is  of  gilt^  carved  and  ornamented  by  paintings  of  Cipriani, 
executed  in  1757.  .  These  paintings  are  emblematical  of 
the  ancient  shows.  On  the  right-hand  door,  Fame  is  pre- 
senting the  Mayor  to  the  Genius  of  the  City  ;  on  the  door 
at  the  left,  Britannia  is  pointing  oat  t3  the  same  Genius  a 
herald  bearing  the  name  of  the  first  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  date  1189.  Around  the  doors  are  Trath, 
Temperance,  Justice  and  Fortitude,  with  appropriate  em- 
blems. At  the  back,  Plenty  and  Riches  are  throwing  frait 
and  money  into  the  lap  of  Charity.  The  carving  repre- 
eento  Cupids  supporting  the  City  arms.  The  coach  belongs 
to  the  Corporation,  who  keep  it  in  repair  at  an  annual 
expense  of  about  $500.  So  much  for  this  greatly  ridiculed 
vehicle. 

There  still  remains  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  show  of  to-day, 
to  remind  the  curiously  inclined  of  its  ancient  character, 
the  procession  of  the  "Company  of  the  Poor  Men,"  to 
whidi  the  Lord  Mayor  belongs,  habited  in  long  gowns  and 
close  caps  of  the  company's  color,  bearing  shields  cm  their 
arm«,  but  without  javolins^a  curious  sight 

The  first  show  in  which  the  Mayor  figured  was  in  1236, 
when  Henry  IIL  and  his  Qaeen,  Eleanor,  were  escorted 
through  London  to  Westminster  by  the  Mayor,  Aldermen 
and  300  citizens,  appareied  in  gorgeous  silk  robes,  and  each 
carrying  in  his  hand  a  cup  of  gold  or  silver,  in  token  of 
the  Mayor*s  privilege  to  officiato  as  chief  butler  at  the 
coronation.  When  Henry  returned  from  his  Scotch  victo- 
ries, each  guild  had  its  show.  Of  these  the  Fishmongers 
had  a  gilt  storgeon,  drawn  by  eight  horses,  and  there  were 
six-and-forty  knights  riding  seahorses. 

In  1453  Sir  John  Norman  introduced  the  custom  of 
rowing  to  WeslmlnBter.  This  change  of  programme  was 
greatly  to  the  delight  of  the  Thames  watermen,  as  well  as 
to  ttMir  beoefttb  and  a  ballad  was  printed  by  them  in  honor 


of  Sir  John.  On  this  particular  oocaaon  the  Mayor  had 
silver  oars  to  his  barga 

These  water  shows  were  exceedingly  beautifuL  The 
earliest  of  the  kind  described  is  that  marvelous  one  on  the 
occasion  of  the  coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn,  when  the 
Mayor,  Sir  Stephen  Peacock,  went  to  Westminster  to  servo 
as  chief  butler.  (The  Mayor's  claim  to  this  honor  was 
established  in  1483,  when  Sir  Bichari  Sbaw  acted  as  cup- 
bearer at  tha  coronation  of  Bichard  UL)  His  barge  was 
covered  with  red  cloth,  and  the  decks  and  yards  hung  with 
oloth-of-gold  and  silver.  At  the  sides  were  exhibited  em- 
blazoned targets,  the  fiags  of  the  Haberdashers  (Sir 
Stephen  was  a  haberdasher),  and  three  dozen  illuminated 
royal  escutcheons.  At  the  bow  and  stern  were  banners 
bearing  the  royal  arms  in  beaten  gold.  In  advance  of  this 
barge  went  another,  bearing  the  "  Bouge  Dragon  "  of  the 
Tudors,  which  vomited  fire,  and  was  surrounded  by  mon- 
sters also  vomiting  fire,  discharging  squibs  and  makinc; 
hideous  noises.  In  contrast  with  this  was  an  accompany- 
ing barge,  which  bore  the  white  falcon  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
crowned,  and  standing  upon  a  rock  on  a  mount,  sur- 
rounded by  red  and  white  roses.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween the  display  on  this  occasion  and  on  Lord  Mayor's 
day  was  that  the  Mayor's  barge,  usually  hung  in  blue, 
displayed  the  royal  red. 

One  of  the  most  gorgeous  shows  of  ancient  times  was  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  There  were  six  pageanii  in  all. 
The  first  was  a  fishing-boat,  in  which  fishermen  were 
busily  engaged  drawing  up  nets,  from  which  they  threw 
live  fish  to  the  people.  Next  came  Arion,  on  a  crowned 
Dolphin.  Then  the  Moorish  King,  riling  a  leopard,  and 
scattering  gold  and  silver  among  the  crowds.  Six  tribu- 
tary kings  attends!  him  on  horseback,  armed  with  darts, 
blazing  in  giU,  and  carrying  gold  and  silver  ingots.  This 
was  the  Goldsmiths'  pageant  Tha  fourth  was  a  pelic.  n 
on  her  nest  in  a  lemon-tree,  feeding  her  young.  At  the 
top  of  the  tree  the  five  Senses  were  represented  by  five 
children,  with  appropriata  emblems.  An  eagle  for  Sight, 
a  hart  for  Hearing,*  a  spider  for  Toaoh,  an  ape  for  Tastp, 
and  a  dog  for  Smelling.  The  central  pageant  was  a  tri- 
umphal car,  in  which  sat  Justice.  Opposite  her  was 
Bichard  II.,  his  crown  guarded  by  an  angel.  Below 
Jnstice  were  Authority,  Law,  Peace,  Disoipline,  Vigilance 
and  Plenty,  beating  down  Treason  and  Ilutiny.  Under 
Iho  King  sat  Truth,  Temperance,  Fortitude,  Virtue, 
Honor,  Conscience,  Zeal  and  Equity.  The  fifth  pageant 
was  the  Fishmongers*.  Five  mounted  knights  attended  a 
car  in  which  was  a  bower,  and  in  the  bower  a  tomb,  and  in 
the  tomb  an  eiHgy  in  full  armor  of  famous  Sir  William  Wal- 
worth, the  slayer  of  Wat  Tyler.  A  mounted  man-at-arms 
bore  Wat  Tyler's  head  upon  a  dagger.  In  attendance 
were  six  trumpeters  and  twenty-four  halberdiers,  dressed 
in  light-blue  silk,  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  the  Fish' 
mongers.  An  angel  followed,  with  golden  wings  and 
crown,  and  bearing  a  golden  rod.  Upon  the  Mayor's  ap- 
proach the  angel  awoke  Sir  William  with  a  touch  of  the 
rod,  and  the  Mayor  and  knight  addressed  the  people  in 
the  interlude.  The  Mayor  wore  a  scarlet  gown  with  a 
black  velvet  hood  and  gold  collar.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  predecessors.  Before  them  went  the  Sword-bearer 
with  the  sword  in  a  jeweled  scabbard,  and  the  Crier  with 
a  gilt  club,  and  a  mace  over  his  shoulder.  The  Aldermen 
followed,  dressad  in  scarlet  gowns  with  black"  capes,  and 
lastly  came  the  Sheriffs.  They  also  wore  scarlet  gowns 
and  gold  chains. 

It  was  probably  on  account  of  their  extravagant  splen- 
dor that  these  shows  wore  given  up.  They  were  revived 
in  1611  by  Sir  William  Graven  (draper),  and  in  the  time 
of  George  IIL,  when  Sir  Samuel  Flad^t^t  ^^t^  ^^V^\^  >^^ 
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pageant  mcluJed  a  St  Poter,  a  Dolpliin,  Mermftida  and 
wild  Indians. 

Wo  cannot  resist  quoting  hero  an  extract  from  a  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  iLo  more  modern  '•b1io\t8  ": 

"I  was  about  Din©  year  old/*  writofl  **Aleph,"  "when,  from  a 
window  on  Lud^^ato  Hill,  I  watched  Iho  ponderous  Mayors  ooooh, 
grand  and  wile,  with  its.  footmen  etaodmg  on  tho  footboard^  re- 
joicing in  bonqnot.-?  as  big  as  fheir  beads,  and  onnea  tour  feet 
Iitgh,  dmgi^Qd  slowly  up  the  hill  by  a  team  of  boHbt>OQed  horFea. 
whtoh,  a*)  they  snortod  along,  soemed  to  bo  fully  ooaacloufi  of  tho 
,  precious  freight  in  tho  roar.    Clndorolla*a  carriage  never  could 
Ijboaat  lio  goodly  a  driver;  hla  full  face,  of  a  dudJEy  purple^,  red, 
^awallod  out  on  each  side  iiko  tho  brooBt  of  a  pouting  pigeon ;  his 
hree-comcred  bat  was  almttst  liiddon  by  wide  gold-lnue;  the 
'flowers  in  hli*  brenst  wero  full-blown  and  jo:iy  like  himself;  hi» 
horsewhip,  coverod  with  blue  ribbons,  rising  and  falling  at  Inter- 
Tols,  meroly  for  form -such  horses  w<*ro  not  made  to  be  Hogged. 
ICoaebodTa  box  was  nttb^r  a  throne  than  a  Rent    Then  a  doeen 
FffOrgoous  walk  in ^  footmen  on  either  hand,  gravo  n)ar»halmea, 
adlng  gingerly,  as  if  they  had  corns;  and  City  Oftlocrs  in  scar- 
Elet  playing  at  fiotdlers.  but  looking;  anything  but  Boldierly;  two 
tniminjtop*  beforn  nnd  behind,  blowing  an  ocotLsiotiril  blast. 

*•  How  that  old  coach  swayed  to  and  fro  with  its  dignlfled. 
I  elderly  geotlBmnn  nnd  mblciind  Lord  Mayor,  rejoicing  in  eoant- 
'  Ie9»  lurtlo  fflujdjs— for*  reader.  It  wis  Blr  William  Curtis  i 

*'  As  the  arit  of  r^opper- piste,  glass  and  enaoii^l  crept  slowly  up 
f^(!i//i<T;;i70,  a  luckless  sweopfir  boy  s^Mlcd  up  to  ono  of  tho  fore^ 
^^fws9,  mtd  aottgbi  to  ^iffuoh  a  ;>lnk  bow  from  bis  mane.    Tht 


creaturo  tcM  his  rtbboiia  dimlniaJiiDg. 
and  turned  Lo  snap  at  tJie  blaekee. 
The  swei^  ecrcamed,  ilte  hctso 
neighed,  the  iLob  eLouted.  osd  filr 
William  turned  on  bis  (.Ivot  cnehion 
to  learn  Tshai  the  noiee  meant,  tad 
thus  we  were  enoblod  to  gaze  on  aXcrd 
Mayor's  l^ice,  lu  acoib,  be  waa  a 
goodly  gentleman,  buily,  and  with 
tliree-flngers'  depth  of  fat  on  bis  poiHy 
peraon,  yet  every  feature  evinced  klnd- 
linesa  and  benevolence  of  no  common 
Ofdor.*' 

netnrning  frr  m  Westminster  tlie 
"progieaa"  is  to  tbo  Gntldhall^ 
where  the  51  ay  or  and  Sberiffa  gito 
a  banquet  to  the  Kojal  Familj, 
Ibe  Judges,  Mii  isteta  o!  State, 
ArobaB^adonit  Ccirptration,  and 
difltmgniahed  fort^igncra  m  the 
conotry.  The  j*  rt  hbi!*hop,  the 
Cbanoellor^  Lorda  of  the  CGunoil, 
and  other  Bifehops,  await  Ibe  Mayor 
there.  When  he  ent^ta  be  goea 
first  to  the  table  of  the  I^ordSt  and 
then  to  the  other  tablca,  welcom- 
ing all  Tho  King  nnd  Qti««Q  at- 
tend thia  banquet  only  tho  fiist 
year  after  tbeir  corocatioD,  when 
the  expense,  which  haa  omonnted 
at  times  to  $100,000,  ia  borne  by 
tbe  City  ;  1  nt  in  the  abaenca  of 
Royalty,  tbe  Hay  or  and  Shetiffii 
pay  the  expensea,  the  Mayor  pay- 
ing half. 

At  the  dinner  which  Obarles  I. 
attended  there  were  500  separate 
dishes.    When  Sir  Samuel  Fludjer 
feasted  George  III.,  tbe  King  de- 
clared that   "to  be  elegantly  en- 
tertained he  mnat  come  into  tbe 
city/*    On  Ibis  occasion  il4  sepa- 
rate dishes,  not  inclnding  deesett, 
were  placed    on  tbe  table.     Bare 
winea,  in  great  vnriety,  snch  aa  no 
monarch   would    venlnie  to   pur- 
chase, flowed  profasely*     In  fact,  the  only  fluid  dilBcnlt 
to  obtain  was  water.     Tbe  toasts  l^egan  with   the  second 
course.     Tbo  Corporation   toast uiaater,    standing  at   the 
Royal  table,  proclaimed  that  their  Majealies  drank  to  tbe 
besllb  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Common  Gonn- 
cil  of  the  City  of  London*     Then  in  tbe  name  of  the 
Civic  dignitaries,  he  gave  the  totist  of  **  Health,  long  life, 
and  prosperity  to  their  moat  gracious  Majeati^a."    Thia 
dinner  waa  aerved  at  nine  o^dooL     Tbe  Aldermen  acted 
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table  on  the  right  of  this*  and  the  Foretga  Mioisters  on 
tbe  left  There  were  eight  tables  for  the  general  com- 
piknj.  The  Jnilgea,  Sergeiints,  etc.,  dined  in  the  old 
Coandl  Cbfimhor, 

On  thr'  Lord  Mayor*8  arrival  at  GiiildhulK  on  occasions 
of  the  preaenoe  of  Royalty,  the  Sheriflfe  Btnrt  immediately 
lo  eoaduct  the  B^jyal  party  to  the  hall  At  the  boltom  of 
the  stepA  etood  the  Lor  J  Mayor  and  L:idy  MayoreM^  vrh 


at    their    Ma- 
jeattea*    i  p- 
pro4ieh,       ad- 
Taiced   lo  re* 
eei\e   them, 
end    at    theirj 
Miij^^dtica*  cnH 
trrtnce       t  h  i 
Mnyor    pre^ 
se&  Ib     ihi 
6\^crd     ifthichl 
is     c  a  r  r  i  1^  d 
before    tl€ 
Wrytr  in  }  ic 
ctaairna* 
was  ptiatnltd 
by      Qoeen 
Etfzalt'th     to 
the  City  wbrn 
she     rpi^tid 
thefir^tBtyalj 
Exchange,  and 
being  set  with 
pearls,  iacnUed 
the     Pearl 
Sword— vrhjeh 
being   retorn- 
edf  the  I^layor 

carries  it,  with  great  dignity,  before  the  King,  Itfading  the 
way  to  the  Council  Cbambar,  the  Queen  following  with 
the  MrtTort*ss.  From  the  Connod  ChAmher  they  are  con- 
ducted into  the  Diaing-hJh  In  this  Council  Chamber 
the  Recorder  delivers  his  addreasea,  when  the  Mayor  la 
baronetted  and  the  Slieriffs  are  koigbtod.  Then  the  wives 
and  diiui^hters  of  the  Aldermen  are  pre  en  ted  to  their 
Maje^tied.     These  ladies  formerly  had  the  honor  of  beij 
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it&luted  by  the  Kin^f  and  of  kiBsing  the  Qaeen's  hand. 
Good  Qoaea  Antie  thottght  this  ao  unaeemlj  perCorma&ce, 
ftnd  abolished  tha  ouBtom,  much  to  the  disgost  ot  the 
wiTes  and  daaghters  aforesaid.  Iq  this  oooneotion  we 
hive  a  atorj  of  the  wife  of  Sir  Wdliam  Humplirejs,  Mayor 
in  the  time  of  King  George  1,  Sue  had  determined,  with 
the  advent  of  n  King,  that  the  Luidy  3JayoreB3  shoald  be 
Itissed  bj  biro,  aa  of  old,  UofoitaDateiy,  Bho  was  a  homely 
^oman,  and  the  Kmg^  a  fresh  Germa^n  importation,  too 
Btapid  evea  to  seek  to  be  popular*  So  ho  looked  the 
otUer  way  whea  she  approached.  Tho  Udy,  very  natu- 
mJty«  was  aaraged.  In  her  poasiou  she  threw  her  huge 
bouqnet  at  her  page,  baivlin^  to  him  to  bold  tip  her  train 
of  blaok  velvet,  which  it  was  her  privilege  to  wear  for  tho 
first  time.  With  this  she  swept  in  adviiuoe  of  the  Qneeiii 
literally  taking  her  place.  The  King  was  amazed  at  the 
prooedare,  but  the  Qaeen  took  tho  matter  good-natnredly, 
and  80  it  ended.  So  mnoh  for  the  gossip  as  retailed  by 
the  ooort  tones  of  the  time,  who  hated  the  '*  City  "  for  its 
*•  insolent  *'  reeiatance  to  the  demands  of  the  Government 
In  eontraH  with  these  famoos  dinners  we  relate  the  anec^ 
dote  told  of  Simon  Eyre»  a  poor  man,  afterward  Sir  Simon 
£5 re.  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  deolared  on  one  02ca- 
oasioo  that  he  broke  his  fast  every  day  from  a  table  for 
which  he  wonld  not  take  a  thonsaud  pounds.  At  last  be 
waa  elected  Sherifl,  but  deotioed  to  serve,  because  the 
llffloe  was  too  expensive  for  his  means.  Thereupon  his 
friends  reminded  him  of  his  extravagant  b  5ast.  On  this 
he  invited  the  Miyor  and  two  Aldermen  to  accompany 
liim  to  his  bouse,  and  upon  entering  he  requested  his  wife 
to  prepare  the  little  table«  and  fiot  some  refreshment  before 
them.  She  at  first  demurred,  but  shortly  complied  by 
seating  herself  upon  a  low  stool,  and  spreading  a  napkin 
across  her  lap,  on  which  she  placed  a  pasty.  **  Behold,'* 
Slid  Eyre,  tnmmg  to  his  guests,  '*the  table  for  which  I 
would  not  take  a  thousand  pounds  1"  In  course  of  time 
hrt  was  elected  Lord  Miyor.  Soon  after  he  gave  a  ban- 
quet at  the  Muusion  House  to  all  the  'Prentices  in  London, 
he  and  the  Lidy  Mayoress  doing  tlie  honors  of  the  table, 
and  allowing  their  guesta  to  want  for  nothing'. 

The  first  Lord  Mayor  of  London  was  created  by  Htchard 
L,  iu  1X89.  His  name  was  Henry  Fitz  Alwyu.  He  was  a 
draper,  and  from  that  time  up  to  the  present,  the  office  bus 
been  filled  by  men  who,  if  they  have  not  sprung  **  from 
the  very  drega  of  society,"  as  Sir  Peter  Laurie,  when 
Mayor,  humorously  boasted,  have  been,  without  excep- 
tion, as  we  hive  already  intimated,  men  who  owed  their 
fortunes  to  their  eonneotioa  with  mechanical  and  mercan- 
tile pursuits.  And  Grocers,  Fishmongers,  Tailors,  Mercers, 
Olothmakers,  Skinners  Haberdashers,  eta,  have  In  tarn  pre- 
sided at  their  inangurjl  dmner  in  the  preaenoo  of  Kings. 

In  1481,  King  Edward  sent  the  Mayor,  "For  the  g^od 
he  had  done  to  trade,**  two  hart",  six  bucks  and  a  tun  of 
wine,  for  a  banquet  to  the  Lady  Mayoress  and  Aldermen 
in  Drapers'  Hall  Twenty  years  after  thia,  Sir  John  Sliaw 
held  the  first  fejat  in  GuddUail,  where  he  built  the  great 
kitchena. 

It  was  originally  the  onsiom  to  attend  service  al  St 
Paul's  after  the  dinner  ;  but  this  wa^  given  up  as  imprac* 
ticKble,  doubtless,  among  others^  f  r  the  reason  which  the 
following  incident  will  m*ke  clear:  When  Cliarles  It 
dined  at  Guildhall  with  Sir  Robert  Vyner,  ** Alderman, 
Knight  and  Baronet,  an  hononible  and  worthy  M  igistratt* 
fii  the  Oity,*'  th^  fun  and  laughter  grew  so  wiM  and  fiiri* 
thai  the  King  attorn pt»^d  to  slip  away  uaobucrved. 
ut  be  was  seen  and  followcil  by  the  new  Ma?or,  wb<», 
wu  fiamiiiar  with  his  libotions,  caught  the  Monarch  by 
the  hand  and  commando  I  him  to  r#*turD  to  finish  "t'othor 
boiUttk  **  King  (Jharlee  bethougtit  htm  of  tho  old  song,  and 


repeatincir.  **  He  that  ia  drunk  is  ss  good  as  n  King,**  im^ 
mediately  returaad  with  his  host,  and  donbtlaos  made  a 
night  of  iL  Sir  Robert  was  a  particular  fkvorita  of 
Charles,  and  be  it  is  wh:>  erected  tho  equestrian  atatne  of 
the  King  in  the  market-place.  This  statue  baa  a  slngalar 
history.  It  was  intended  as  a  statue  of  the  Polish  King 
Sobieaki,  who  saved  Vienna  from  the  Turks.  Tyner  pur- 
chased it  nnfiniiihed,  had  the  bead  removed,  and  that  of 
Cbartes  substituted.  The  Turkish  slave  on  tha  pedestal 
upon  which  the  steed  trampled  was  converted  into  a  de- 
re  ited  Cromwell. 

Enough  for  the  present  about  the  *' Shows.**  Wa  must 
leave  space  to  disooursa  about  the  Mayora*  Not  to  man«^ 
tion  first  the  fumed  Sir  Bichard  Whittlngton  wonld  be  to 
offend  all  tho  juveniles,  all  lovers  of  the  marvelous  and  tha 
sticklers  for  old  traditions.  Wbiitington  was  really  four 
times  Lord  Mayor  of  London— twice  in  Richard  IL'a 
reign,  onc3  in  that  of  Henry  IV.,  and  once  in  that  of 
H<Rnry  V.  Of  lata  years,  veracions  historians  have  made  a 
determincKl  onslanght  on  the  favorite  story  of  tha  eat.  Wa 
dislike  these  impertinent  innovations— this  striking  out 
the  character  of  Hamlet  from  the  phiy  of  *' Hamlet"  For 
have  we  not  seen  with  onr  own  eyes  Whittington's  splendkl 
old  mansion  in  Hart  Street^  Cratohed  Friars  (demolished 
as  late  as  1B61),  which  had  cats'  beada  for  knockers,  and 
oats*  beads  with  eyee  looking  down  on  you  carved  in  the 
ceilings  ;  besides,  bave  ^^e  not  gazed  on  his  authentic 
portrait  with  the  cat  by  his  side  ? 

For  these  and  other  satisfactory  reasons  wa  are  defer* 
mined  to  stick  to  the  story  of  his  cat,  which  if  not  true  of 
him  must  have  been  true  of  somebody.  It  chimes  in  witb 
the  marvels  of  the  wonderful  banquet  ha  gave  to  King 
Henry  V.  and  Queen  Catharine,  when  Whittiogton's  fires 
were  built  of  pnedona  woods,  mixed  with  rare  spices, 
*'  Surely,"  exclaimed  the  Monarch,  '* never  had  King  ancli 
a  sabjeet."  *' If  your  Majesty,"  said  Sir  Richard,  "inhibit 
me  not,  I  will  make  these  fires  even  more  gratefnr*;  and 
be  cast  into  tho  fiimea  a  handful  of  bonds,  saying/'  ThU9 
do  I  acquit  your  Majesty  of  a  debt  of  £60,000." 

Whittlngton  was  born  iu  1350*  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Gloustershire  knight,  whose  house  was  stripped  by  hie 
creditors  after  his  death,  leaving  bis  son  Richard  vithont 
inberltauce,  if  we  except  the  famous  oat,  to  which  he  wos 
mttch  attached,  and  which  he  carried  with  him  to  London. 
Apprenticed  to  a  harsh  master,  ho  ran  away  from  bim. 
Willie  resting  by  a  stone  cross  at  the  foot  of  Highgato 
Hill  he  heard,  in  tho  chime  of  tho  Bow  Bells, "  Turn  agaiup 
Whittington,  thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London.**  He  did 
tnrn,  and  after  many  sorrowful  peregriaatioas,  he  encoun- 
tered a  kind  heart  iu  the  x^ersou  of  one  Hugh  Fita 
Warren,  a  mercer,  who  received  Richard  as  an  apprentice, 
and  admitted  him  and  his  cat  as  lodgers  in  his  own  honse. 

Richard  worked  hard  to  return  this  double  bospit&Uty 
until  the  lucky  day  when  the  mercer^  seised  with  the  fever 
of  enterprise,  sold  out  his  business,  and,  freighting  a  ship 
with  appropriate  merchandise,  soiicil  away  to  the  coast  of 
Africa*  Euch  of  his  apprentices  had  been  invited  to  ne- 
oompany  him,  and  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  them  in 
the  voyage  be  ollowed  them  to  embark  whatever  they 
were  enabled  to  bay  with  their  savings,  with  tho  privilege 
of  having  the  entire  proflU  if  tho  sales,  Rictiard  as  yet 
hod  nothing  but  his  ott,  but  he  had  beoome  such  a  favorite 
with  his  master,  as  well  as  with  his  comrades,  that  n^  one 
thought  of  sailiDjCf  without  him  ;  but  Whittington  did  not 
escape  m  tcb  joking  on  the  voyage,  in  respect  to  the  profit 
ho  was  llkfsly  to  derive  from  bis  live  stocks 

Now.  it  htppenod  thiit  the  vesael  put  in  at  «  place  eo 
t  tth  rats  thst  Wbittington's  oat  beoame  the  most 

r  irtioio  of  merchandise  on  buard.    He  wu  ofTeml 
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m  fftlmloiiB  |moe  for  it,  which.  In  spite  of  bis  stroog  ntiAch- 
tnent,  hii  good  seuaa  prompted  Llm  to  accept.  li^turuiDg 
to  EoglnEKl,  ha  io seated  hif  monej  bo  skiUfaUj  and  wisely 
tb%t  be  BOOQ  acoumaiated  a  fortana.  We  mij-add  tlnit 
ha  oonld  htvo  had  no  f  ears  in  regard  to  tho  welfare  of  his 
cU,  for  ahe  waa  so  importaat  an  ooquuitlon  lo  her  new 
o^oera  that  ahe  rcoeived  iha  rery  best  of  usage  for  the 
rait  of  her  life*  Bo  much  for  the  true  atorj  of  Wbitting- 
loo  and  his  oaL  We  are  the  more  persuaded  of  its  Tentj 
from  the  fact  that  the  last  time  we  were  in  Paris  we 
atii tabled  oo  an  old  volume,  on  the  Qnai  Voltaire,  in  which 
ihia  tile  is  told,  and  whicli  we  have  traiialated  expreasly 
to  corroborata  the  Engliah  Teraion. 

v^hittingtOQ  married  his  ma&ter^ti  daughter,  and  became 
s  vealthj  merobaat  He  aappUed  the  weddtog  tronaseaa 
o(  the  PriQoees  Blanche  when  ahe  married  the  Kiog  of  the 
Koouiiui ;  and  also  the  pearls  and  c]oth*of-gold  for  ttie 
marriage  of  Princess  PhiUppa.  Aa  a  Mayor.  Whittitigton 
wa9  popular,  and  bis  justice  and  patriotism  became  pro- 
TerbiaL.  He  erected  oondnits  at  Oripplegate  and  BilUoga- 
gate ;  be  foande<l  a  library  at  Gray  Friar*s  Monastery 
(now  Ohri8t*a  Hospital}  ;  he  procnred  the  completion  of 
the  **Iiiber  Albna,**  a  book  of  City  Cnstoma,  and  be  gave 
iarg^dly  toward  the  GuJldhall  Library.  Ho  pavei  the 
Onildhall,  restored  the  horpital  of  St  Bartholomew,  and  by 
Ills  will  left  money  to  rebuild  Newgate.     He  died  in  1427. 

In  1559  Sir  William  Hewit^  clothmaker,  was  Mayor. 
He  waa  a  yery  wealthy  man,  and  lived  on  London  Bridge, 
witli  an  only  child,  a  little  danghter,  his  sole  heiress. 
One  day  the  child's  nnr^e  let  her  fall  through  an  open 
lattico  into  the  waterway  below.  A  yonng  apprentica 
n&med  Osborne  saw  the  accident,  and  instantly  sprang 
from  a  window  after  hor  into  the  whirling  current  below 
the  nobea.  and  brought  hor  safely  ont.  When  the  maiden 
grew  op  she  was  beset  by  suitors  from  the  Court,  among 
whom  was  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  bat  ber  father  said  to 
oneaa^  all,  '*  No  ;  Osborne  saved  her,  and  Osborne  thall 
liaf9  iier/*  And  so  Osborne  did,  and  himself  l>ecame 
Lord  Mayor  in  1583.  He  is  the  direct  ancestor  of  the 
first  Bake  of  Leeds. 

This  romantic  story  ft  not  atone  in  the  history  of  Lord 
Maiyors.  It  only  recalls  that  of  Sir  William  de  Serenoke, 
in  the  previons  century,  who  was  a  foundling  brought 
np  by  charitable  people,  and  apprenticid  to  a  grocer,  and 
was  aftetward  knighted  and  made  Mayor  and  Member  of 
P^liament. 

The  most  turbulent  period  for  the  great  Ccrporation, 
and  the  most  trying  for  those  who  held  office  as  Lord 
Major,  was  during  the  reigu  of  George  IIL«  and  the 
ngency  which  formetl  a  part  of  iL  The  **City"  was 
graaUy  opposed  to  the  continuance  of  the  American  War, 
In  fact,  it  had  put  itself  in  opposition  to  the  Crown  before 
the  breaking  ont  of  disturbances  in  the  ''  Colonies.*'  Wd- 
Ham  Beokford  was  the  most  distinguished  of  all  who  held 
Ihe  office  of  Mayor  under  this  reigo.  He  was  Mayor  in  1762 
and  1769.  He  was  n  descendant  of  a  Maidenhead  tailor. 
The  family  ac^^uired  immense  wealth  in  the  West  Indian 
trade.  After  serving  as  Mayor  he  l>ecame  Member  of  Par- 
Uamavil.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of  Cbatham  and  of 
Lofd  llAQsfield.  He  opposed  Government  on  all  occn- 
aious,  espectally  in  bringing  over  Hessian  troofs  to  Amer- 
ica, wbio^  he  termed  **  cirrying  on  a  German  war*"  Once 
ha  oaaie  in  direct  contact  with  the  King,  to  whom  he  pre- 
imled  a  remonstrance,  which  displeased  the  fiOTereign, 
wiMirenpon  Beckford  made  an  impromptu  speech,  so  bald 
and  independeut  that,  while  it  enriiged  the  monarch,  won 
tba*' admiration,  thanks  nnd  affection"  of  Lord  Chatham* 
II  vat  afberward  ineoribi  d  on  the  pedestal  of  Beckford's 
atiNtiMi,  eerooted  in  Guildhall 


The  history  of  tho  City  and  its  Mayors  from  this  timi 
for  a  series  of  years,  presents  a  state  of  turbulent  resist- 
ance to  the  course  of  the  Govetament.  It  is  unnecoasarr 
to  recall  tha  career  of  Wilkes,  who  was  ohos9n  Mayor  in 
177'i,  or  the  varioui  arrests  aui  oounter-arrcsb^,  as  the 
City  c^me  in  coLltsion  wit!i  Parliament.  **  Wilkes  and 
Liberty  I"  wa^  the  popular  cry.  The  Mayor  was  finally 
committed  to  the  Tower.  Tho  peoptj  were  fnrions,  an  i 
the  mob  seized  tho  Deputy  Sergeant-at- Areas,  who  barelj 
escaped  hanging.  The  31ayor  was  released.  So  the  vio 
tory  was  finally  won.  The  City  was  illuminated  amid 
great  rtjoioings*  We  record  these  incidents  to  show 
with  what  tiero3  determination  tha  Corporatiou  of  Londuu 
resisted  every  threatened  encroachment  on  its  rights.  As 
the  City  was  tha  avowed  friend  and  supporter  of  Queen 
Caroline,  It  found  littli  favor  with  George  IV,  Indeed, 
although  hii  M.ijesty  attended  the  Coronation  feast,  he 
refused  to  create  Sharpe  [the  Mayor)  a  Bar  one  t»  accord - 
iug  to  custom,  becdosa  he  was  a  strong  partisan  of  the 
Queen. 

Owing  to  an  untoward  circumstaacd,  which  at  the  time 
created  great  excite  men  t  and  roused  great  indignation  in 
the  City,  King  William  declined  to  ooroe  to  the  Gmldhall 
dinner,  and  tho  Sbow  and  inauguration  banquet  were 
omitted*     This  was  in  1833. 

On  the  accession  of  Victoria,  great  preparations  were 
made  to  welcome  the  young  Queen  to  the  civic  banquet 
The  '*Show"  was  a  most  extensivo  one,  including  a  |-.r> 
cession  of  elepliants  and  camels  from  the  Zoological  Gar* 
dens.  John  Cowan  (wax  chandler)  was  Mayor  at  the 
time  (1838),  and  was  created  a  baronet  la  due  course. 

These  spectacles  are  kept  up  with  more  or  less  extrava- 
gance to  the  present  day.  But  the  sight  altogether  is  a 
ridiculous  ona  Bamum  could  i^adily  surpass  it  with 
the  materials  he  has  on  hand.  We  doubt,  however,  if  the 
Londoner  will  ever  consent  to  forego  the  Lord  Mnyor^s 
Show,  although  the  pageant  has  received  a  severe  blow  in 
ihe  recent  removal  of  Temple  Bar.  ITpon  the  occasion  of 
the  reigning  monatcU's  visit  to  the  city  it  was  the  custom 
to  close  the  gates  of  Temple  Bar  in  token  of  the  exolnsivo 
power  of  ihe  Corporation  to  keep  out  intruders,  to  that 
the  carriage  of  the  Sovereign  was  forced  to  come  to  a 
stAt^dstiJl  before  the  Bar  till  request  was  made  that  the 
gateii  be  thrown  open*  The  "  bone  in  the  throat  of  Fleet 
Street "  has  now  been  removed,  and  Temple  Bar  has  bc- 
como  already  a  matter  of  history. 

Thus  much  of  the  "City  "and  its  enormous  corporate 
power.  A?  it  cannot  enlarge  its  bonndariep,  it  is  rapidly 
decreasing  in  population,  owing  to  the  substitution  of  large 
commercial  bnildbgs  for  the  old-time  dweliing-b oases, 
jost  as  the  population  of  Wall  Street  and  th^  streets  ad- 
jacent has  decreased  nine-tenths  in  the  la&t  hundred 
yearsi  The  reader,  unless  informed  on  the  fubjict,  could 
never  guess,  with  any  remote  correctness,  the  popnUtiou 
of  the  famous  C%*  Half  a  century  ago  folks  talked  of 
300,000.  TohI  iy  it  is  oonsiderat>ly  les«  than  75,000  I  Yet 
the  rights  and  privileges  and  powerj  and  enormous  charit- 
able trusts  remain,  and  the  110  parishes,  of  which  tho 
area  occupied  by  the  Bank  of  England  makes  one,  to> 
gether  with  all  the  oil  forms  and  routine  and  odd  cere- 
moniala.  The  time,  it  wonll  seem,  must  come  when  ail 
this  will  be  changed,  but  thns  far  the  great  Corporation 
has  been  able  to  set  reformers  at  de6anc3« 

We  are  scarcely  willing  to  close  this  article  without  a 
brief  allosion  to  the  **  Great  Metropolis** — the  Xiondon 
which  has  been  erecte»l  aroun  1  the  City  prop*  r,  as  a  mag- 
tsiBcent  steamship  appears  to  be  constructed  around  tho 
mighty  engine  which  im|»els  it — the  London  of  i, 000, 000 
souls  and  forty  miiee  m  ojxciimfereuC3  1 
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Tlili  |tA}4310M   nOU^,  LOMDU:^. 


Corner/'  eeeking  oat  tbe  mon- 
iimeiit  to  ''^gioriuus  Will^*' 
whtro  he  Btaud»  |)umlij;,g  to 
thu  liue«  oil  u  bcruil-* 

•'Tho  cloiid-cupped  towvn.Uio 

Littlo  did  we  care  or  ihink 
c£  lEvijbt  the  world  ol  Loodoo 
was  fiboBt.  What  ys^  the 
wurlii  I  i  Loudoa  to  ua  ?  Wo 
were  ifiierebted  oolj  nith  its 
romance,  •*  Which  wiiy  Ilea 
the  To^er  ?*  "  Wbtre  ia 
rieet  fetreet  ?"  **How  fuDoy 
looks  that  poor  dcfVil  of  a 
beggar  ;  bestow  twopence,  nod 
let  OS  pAaa  on.  Ah  f  here  ia 
the  ball  of  William  Rufu^" 
.  .  .  Away  now  to  the  Boui^s 
tiead,  in  Eastohisftp  ;  then  to 
the  ••Mitre."  **Thia,  fiit  ? 
This  is  Wopping  Stairs.'*  ,  .  . 


Not  very  long  ago  we  TisiUd 
London  for  the  fifteenth  time. 
TUe  first  entry  into  the  great 
metropolis  waa  mode  as  a  voy- 
aging student  on  the  way  to 
Paris,  in  compnnj  with  a  dear 
friend  aad  fellow  -  student, 
now,  alas  I  no  more.  Oar  trio 
was  completed  by  the  addition 
of  George  P.  Pntnam,  after- 
ward our  most  esteemed  friend 
and  pnbli>her«  whose  exqaisite 
last©  ia  preparing  works  for 
the  press  give  him,  in  later 
years,  a  reputation  whieh 
»hoald  eqnal  that  of  Aldus. 

We  were  boys,  I  may  say, 
ardent  and  romnntic  enough. 
Our  first  thought  was  tj  make 
our  way  to  WestminBtar  Al^* 
bey,  searching  for  the  **  Poets' 


▲  LOSD  iuros'8  raoossstOK  at  old  xKicrLB  a^a. 


*V^«^vniu^ti, 


The  solemn  temple  presents 
to  -  day  the  same  t  en  era  lie 
aspect.  Btilt  towtrs  aloEt  the 
HaU  of  Williim  Rnfua.  Al- 
ways fresh  crowds  are  tnidng» 
with  cur  oils  interest^  the 
places  made  famous  by  his* 
tory  and  the  drama*  Thinca 
are  as  we  regard  Ihem.  We 
engage  onrselres  in  the 
world's  bnainesB.  Bumaidty 
begins  to  ibtert'st  us.  The 
time  comes  wtion  we  txclaim, 
**Let  th»*  dead  burr  ihetr 
dead.  Wh-t  of  the  lirirg  ?" 
Ihns  looking  bock  to  the  Ursi 
visit  to  Londj>n,  made  nnder 
the  circumntaoof'S  we  have 
described  we  step  over  a  lapea 
of  many  yefir«,  to  the  last  viall 
—years  which    worked    their 


ta  engaged^  tban  a>>rint  nncestrnl  pH^a  or  aocieDt  doineij 
or  worn-out  triiditiona. 

It  will  bo  onr  purpose,  tliAn.  in  anme  future  iitiole,  U> 
Hpeak  of  the  Loni>on  of  th£  J^iuisbkt. 
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I)UMAS*8  RD8TY  KfilFR 

A  cmiotTa  story  la  told  of  the  gooJ  lack  which  is  sap- 
|K)sed  to  follow  AlexAudre  Damaa,^  through  all  hia  eo* 
lerprises  in  lifo,  Ihia  luck  h«s  Wd  ftttributed  by  hia 
family  and  frienda  to  the  poaaeaaion  of  a  ruaty  knife-blade, 
wbioh  a  fiaherm&a  of  Maraifiliea  drew  up  in  hia  net  At  the 
Chftteatt  d'lf,  and  which  the  good  fallow  aent  to  Dumaa 
phrt^  with  the  full  conviction  that  it  miiat  huve  been  the 
knife  with  whioh  young  Edmond  Dantoa  (the  Comte  de 
Honte  Chriflto)  had  ripped  oi>eu  the  aack  in  which  h5  had 
n  aewQ  by  tho  j  liler  as  the  oorpst*  of  Abb^  Farift.  Old 
Alexandre^  aflor  laughing  heartily  at  thi>  incident,  sent  a 
haDdBozua  present  to  the  fijtherman  and  flung  the  knife 
into  the  drawer  of  hia  bnruaUi  where  it  remained  nntil  hia 
death,  when  it  oime  into  the  poaaeadou  of  hia  aon, 

Young  Alexandre  waa  1^  by  ita  quaint  ahapo  to  look  upon 
it  as  aometuiag  atmnge  ftnd  weird,  and  had  it  aet  in  a 
dtlver  handle  and  placed  in  a  aheath  to  cirrr  in  hia  pocket 
Ever  aince  be  thua  appropriited  it  he  feela  that  he  is 
loomed  to  good  fortune.  Hia  pic^oea  all  aucceed.  Hia 
ipeenlationa  never  fuii  The  auperatition  baa  tAkeu  auoh 
root  that  he  ia  frequently  oalled  upon  to  help  in  the  re- 
oovery  of  loat  articles  and  the  reatoration  of  loat  oftectiona* 

A  curioua  example  of  this  crt^ulity  waa  exhibited  the 
other  day  at  Beauville,  where  a  Poliali  princesi  of  great 
inflnence  in  the  world  of  faahion  had  dropped  on  the  sand 
a  bracelet  of  great  TuluOp  containing  a  portrait  of  the  late 
Empress  of  Busaia,  aet  in  diamonds.  The  tide  had  waahed 
up  twice  ainoo  the  accident,  and  all  efforts  to  reonver  the 
jt^wel  ha  I  been  in  Tain,  The  princosa^  who,  like  moat  of 
her  couhtrj women,  baa  the  greatest  faith  in  taliamana, 
immediately  wrote  to  Alexandre,  with  the  oonviotion  that, 
aided  by  the  roaty  knife,  he  oonld  find  the  braoelet  Of 
oouree  the  appeal  excited  great  m^^rriment  among  hia 
frienda,  but  hta  chiTatroua  gallantry  induced  him  to  an- 
wer  the  appeal,  and  he  started  for  Beanville  at  once. 

n  hifl  arrival  he  immediately  rushed  for  the  plnget  and 
after  having  saluted  the  fair  prinoeaa  and  expressed  hia 
conviction  that  no  power  oould  restore  a  heavy  gold  brace- 
let waahed  out  to  aea  by  the  tide,  he  strolled  down  the 
aanda  ont  of  sight  to  have  a  dip  before  dinner.  No  aooner 
had  he  plunged  bta  foot  into  the  water  thnn  he  drew  it 
back  with  an  exolamation  of  pain.  He  had  trodden  on 
a>mething  hard  and  sharp,  which  had  caused  a  deep 
wound  in  the  sole  of  hia  foot»  making  the  blood  flow.  Ho 
stooped  to  aaoertain  the  cause,  and  to  hii  utter  amazement 
.drew  forth  the  golden  bracelet,  which  hod  become  wedged 
'lietween  two  atones^  and  thua  prevented  from  drifting  ont 
to  aen.  The  delight  of  tlie  princess  may  easily  be  eon* 
ceived,  and  her  faith  in  the  rusty  knife-blade  has  inoreaaed 
from  filth  atmoat  to  worahip^ 


THE   FATE  OF  PETS. 

It  is  a  doleful  history,  eompriaing  more  misery  in  a 
amall  way  than  ia  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  other  minor 
Aocidenta  of  life  ;  as  most  people  can  tell  for  themselves, 
or  may  see  in  the  '*  heart-broken  ntteranoes"  which  ap- 
pear in  papers  like  "  The  Animal  Woild.** 

*•  Indeed,  If  we  do  alt  upon  the  ground 
And  tell  sad  stoHeD  of  the  rat<i  of  pets, 
How  some  were  drowne  1  at  ^ea,  some  stolen  by  thlevos, 
Some  dead  of  prrlof  for  toss  of  those  th«y  Iov«h1, 
8ot^o  poisoned  by  tboir  foes^  some  aleoplnf?  slain,** 

we  shall  find  thit  though,  like  poor  Richard  IL*a  kings, 
they  wtfd  noi  **nll  mordered/*  thek  Catea  aro  acaroety 


Here  are  a  few  of  the  doloroua  ends  which  have  con 
witliin  my  own  knowledge,  and  any  one  oJover»ant  with 
beasts  could  add  to  the  list  by  scores, 

A  geutleman  high  lu  oflieo  in  the  East  had  an  infant 
tiger  bi ought  to  him  after  a  rojal  hunt,  in  which  the 
moiher  had  been  alaia*  It  was  about  the  aize  of  a  largo 
kitten,  but  more  bulky — moro  aolidly  and  heavily  framed. 
It  was  still  in  the  sucking  atage  of  existence,  was  brought 
Qp  by  hand,  and  grew  extremely  playful  and  amusing. 
There  is  something  particularly  piqnant  in  the  innocent 
infancy  of  beaaU  of  prey,  in  the  unconscious  poaaeaaors  of 
auoh  enormous  powers  of  mischief  in  the  future^  in  nurti- 
ing  tiger  cul)a  or  playing  with  n  baby  Cxarovitoh  or  an 
infant  Sultan  ;  and  the  ambassador  lored  tht  boautifuU 
lithe,  graceful  young- terrible  well*  with  the  deep  brown 
stnpea  on  its  tawny  back,  and  broad  blaok  and  whit4» 
streaked  whiskered  mu^zla  It  beoame  very  food  of  ita 
master,  and  followed  him  all  about  the  houae,  mewing 
much  like  a  oat»  and  lying  on  ita  baok^  with  ita  four  paws 
in  the  air,  to  be  o^ireesod. 

By*and*by,  as  the  beast  grew  larger  and  stronger  day 
by  day,  the  play  became  fleroer,  the  tap  with  hia  great 
paw,  even  with  sheathed  oliws  and  amiable  intantions. 
Was  no  joke.  When  he  opened  hia  lips  at  the  roots  and 
showed  hta  ranges  of  beautiful  white  teeth,  the  horriblo 
grin  struck  terror  into  the  attendant  dark  men.  Tho 
"Sahib  tiger**  was  treated  with  great  reapeoti  but  bi^ 
temper  became  uncertAin«  Once  in  his  wrath  he  killed  a 
dog,  and  there  waa  no  knowing  with  whom  his  majesty 
might  next  be  angry.  Hia  extraordinary  muscular  strength 
was  developing  fast,  and  ouo  day,  lying  on  his  back  witU 
his  four  pawj  raised,  he  suddenly  sprung  up  after  a  dog 
that  had  offended  him,  without  turning  or  touching  tho 
ground. 

The  dark  men  in  his  aervioa  entreated  that  my  lord 
might  at  least  be  shut  up ;  this  was  done,  but  the  beast 
grew  so  enriiged  at  his  captivity  that  hia  master  ouoe  more 
let  him  out,  saying,  '*He  was  still  but  a  child  tiger,  and 
harmless  if  he  was  let  alone  ;  it  waa  the  fault  of  those  who 
teaaed  him  if  he  behaved  ill" 

A»  he  himself  only  came  across  the/xi//#-<'/e-refowr'5  aide 
of  the  tiger*s  character,  he  would  not  believe  the  atories 
told  against  his  pet  Hia  own  bedroooi  opened  on  to  ti 
veranda  looking  into  a  court,  round  whioh  the  houao 
waa  built,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Eaat  At  the  beginning 
of  the  night  the  tiger  Iny  on  a  carpet  aprettd  for  him  in 
the  veranda  itself.  As  the  night  grew  oooler  he  crept 
quietly  iu  and  made  himself  comfortable  within  the  room^ 
and  when  it  became  almost  cold  (the  time  warf  Winter), 
he  mounted  upon  hia  master'a  bed  and  cuddled  cloao  U[> 
behind  hina.  Who  oonld  resist  the  charm  of  such  amiable^ 
gentle  manners  from  the  owner  of  anch  fangs  and  olawa  ? 

8ttll,  however,  he  grew  more  and  more  fleroe  to  the  out- 
side world  ;  fitfully  his  enotmous  atrength  came  out  in 
his  rough  play  ;  his  roar  shook  the  souls  of  the  blsck  men  ; 
the  glare  of  his  eyeballs  turnel  them  green  with  fear; 
more  than  onee  he  had  knocked  down  a  man,  without  as 
yet  intending  maltceu 

At  length  it  came  to  pass  that  the  great  Sahib  himself 
went  out  for  an  nnnsual  number  of  hours  or  days ;  when 
he  returned  he  found  his  aavage  pet  writliing  in  tortures 
of  pain.  No  one  would  aocount  for  what  had  happeQed, 
or  give  the  smallest  explanation  of  the  creature*a  state. 
It  Wrts  evident,  however,  that  poison  had  been  used*  Ho 
was  nenr  his  end ;  the  groans  grew  weaker  and  weaker, 
anil  the  beast  d  ed  Itokin^  the  hands  of  his  master,  belt  * 
lesH  to  give  him  any  roliel  It  went  ill  witli  tht<  Per'^inn 
suite  fhat  everiiog. 

Numbor  two  of  the  peta  of  my  frieuda  was  a  iH|ajrrvlp 
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which  had  fallen  in  its  infaaoy  oat  of  a  nest  in  a  pine 
irood.  It.  too^  was  bronght  up  by  hand,  at  first  a  little 
hairlo—  thing,  with  a  bare  tail  like  a  rat's,  bat  gradnaliy 
potting  on  its  fnrrj  coat  with  white  waistooat  and  basby 
train.  A  bright-eyad*  gmcefnl,  qaiok-tempered,  agile 
little  oompanion.  Its  ia?orite  hannt  in  Winter  was  np 
the  wide  aleere  of  its  mistress's  gown,  where  it  wonld  lie 
eomfortably  perdn  in  the  warmth  loir  hoars.  One  cold 
day  she  was  going  to  ohnroh,  and  did  not  like  to  disturb 
it ;  bat  when  once  safely  within  her  pew  and  the  service 
had  begun,  it  became  OTiilent,  to  her  horror,  that  the 
sqnirrel  had  taken  a  particnlar  dislike  to  the  soand  of  the 
preacher's  Toice  and  t)ie  noise  of  the  singing.  He  kept 
np  k  low  suppressed  hiss  whenever  a  passage  strnck  him 
as  not  to  his  taste^  and  scolded  sometimes  so  load  that 
she  was  afraid  her  neighbors  wonld  think  her  possessed, 
and  that  she  wonld  have  to  walk  oat  in  the  middle  of  the 
aerriosi 

The  sqnirrel  never  went  to  church  again. 

He  always  appeared  at  dessert,  and  was  allowed  to  ran 
about  the  table,  when  he  never  overthrew  or  distorbed 
anything,  bat  deftly  careered  in  and  oat  among  the  glass 
and  the  ditches,  or  sat  up  on  his  little  hind-legs,  and  took 
what  was  given  him  with  delicate  precision,  handling  in 
his  forepaws  a  nut,  cracking  it  with  his  sharp  teeth,  his 
merry  little  head  on  one  side^  and  an  occasional  sweep  of 
his  beautiful  brush  of  a  tail 

His  great  delight  was  to  mount  on  to  the  highest  cornice 
or  curtain-rod  he  coald  find,  and  sit  chattering  in  triumph, 
or  to  run  up  the  shoulders  of  his  friends  and  sit  upon  their 
heads. 

His  mistress  was  so  afraid  of  his  coming  in  harm's  way 
that  aha  took  him  out  with  her  visiting,  and  one  day  in  a 
strange  house  she  put  the  squirrel  in  his  cage  on  the  top 
of  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  locked  the  door  of  her  bedroom. 
When  she  retamed,  she  found  that  the  dog  of  the  house, 
who  must  treacherously  have  secreted  himself  under  the 
bed  for  the  fell  purpose,  had  pulled  down  the  cage,  broken 
it  open,  and  was  hard  at  work  worrying  the  poor  little  in- 
mate^ which  was  at  the  point  of  death  when  its  nmtress 
came  in,  only  in  time  to  rescue  the  body,  and  have  the 
melancholy  satisfaction  of  burying  the  reinains  in  a  decent 


Case  number  three  regards  a  pair  of  small  ring-tailed 
monkeys,  which  were  sent  as  a  present  from  their  native 
home  to  a  lad  at  college.  They  were  of  that  charming 
little  kind  described  as  "  consisting  of  four  legs  and  a  tail, 
tied  in  a  knot  in  the  middle,  the  toil  the  most  important 
member  of  the  concern."  They  wore  landed  in  London, 
and  sent  to  the  town  house  of  tiie  family,  who  happene4 
to  be  from  home.  The  tmtler,  not  much  pleased  at  their 
sight,  shot  the  new  arrivals  up  in  the  pantry  alone  for 
the  night  It  was  late  Autumn,  there  was  no  fire,  no 
comfort,  no  care,  and  the  next  morning  the  little  monkeys 
were  discovered  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  and  quite 
dead. 

To  tell  of  the  parrot  whose  unused  wings  did  not  save 
him  from  dying  by  a  fall  out  of  window ;  the  lap-dogs 
which  have  been  overrun  by  carriages,  sufiocated,  bitten, 
drowned ;  how  the  poodle-dog  belonging  to  the  wife  of  a 
governor-general  fell  ovetboard,  and  was  swallowed  by  a 
shark^would  all  be  too  "long  to  tell  and  Sid  to  trace*'; 
and  as  a  relief  to  my  own  and  my  readers*  feelings,  here  is 
a  story  of  a  less  harrowing  description. 

A  busy  man,  who  once  wanted  to  finish  some  literary 
woik,  ^odk  lefngB  for  the  purpose  in  a  quiet,  out-of-the- 
way  Frencdi  town,  where  he  act  up  his  quarter  sat  a  com- 
lortafale  anborm  ^^^  ^  pleasant  garden.  Therein  he 
I  with  a  (Small  pet  owl,  which  had  lost  its  leg. 


It  hopped  about  after  him  in  its  own  fashion,  and  was 
most  aflable  and  companionable,  and  a  great  resoaroe  in 
the  limited  amusements  of  the  place. 

At  last,  one  day,  he  missed  his  friend,  and  hunted  up 
and  down  vainly  for  her  for  some  time.  He  had  just  fin- 
ished his  work,  and  had  given  warning  that  he  shonld 
leave  the  next  day,  and  demanded  his  bill.  He  ate  his 
last  dinner,  where  there  figured  a  curious  Lttle  round  mor- 
sel of  game,  '*  bien  accommod^, "  with  sauce,  but  which 
struck  him  as  having  no  lega 

'*  What  bird  is  this  ?"  he  said  to  the  servant,  but  she 
was  suddenly  called  away. 

When  tha  landlord  btought  up  his  acconnt  that  night : 

'*  By-the-bye,"  said  the  guest,  «  what  is  become  of  that 
nice  little  owl  I  was  so  fond  of  ?" 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  host,  going  on  with  the  bill,  "  h^ 
been  content  of  the  service  ?" 

"Quite  satisfied,"  replied  the  Englishman  ;  "  but  I  am 
very  sorry  abbnt  the  owL     What  is  become  of  her  ?" 

"Monsieur  has  had  his  potage,  his  r6tl,  his  dous,  and 
his  gibier  each  day  he  has  been  here  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes," said  the  othor,  impatiently ;  "but  about  the 
owl  ?"    A  horrible  suspicion  crossed  his  mind. 

"  Monsieur,  on  this  the  last  day,  behold,  with  all  my 
possible  efforto,  I  could  get  no  game^  alas  1  for  monsieur's 
dinner  1" 

"Whatl"  cried  the  horrified  guest,  "yon  did  not  kiH 
the  litUe  owl  for  me  ?" 

"  Ob,  non,  monsieur  I  il  est  mort  tout  seul  1" 

The  stealing  of  pet  dogs  has  become  a  reguUur  trade,  or, 
rather,  an  art,  according  as  it  is  now  pursued,  the  staOdmg 
of  the  master  or  mistress,  so  as  to  know  all  their  haunts, 
and  time  the  exact  instant  most  propitious  for  the  capture 
of  the  well-watched  beast  While  the  calculations,  upon 
the  most  refined  psychological  principles,  of  the  precise 
moment  when  the  agony  of  the  bereaved  will  bring  about 
the  highest  amount  of  reward — how  not  to  offer  hopes  too 
soon,  and  not  to  delay  too  long--all  this  has  reached  the 
dignity  of  an  exact  science. 

"  How  do  you  settle  the  amount  to  be  asked — is  it  ac- 
cording to  the  breed  of  the  dog  ?"  said  the  fleeced  but 
happy  recoverer  of  a  beloved  pug  to  the  trader. 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,  we  doos  it  by  the  feelinx  of  the  party." 

Perhaps  the  only  really  happy  and  satisfactory  pels  are 
wild  animals,  which  lead  their  own  natural  lives,  obtain- 
ing food  by  their  own  exertions,  but  adding  a  friendship 
for  man  and  an  occasional  luxury  at  his  hands  to  their 
usual  course  of  woodland  existence.  A  squirrel  in  this 
way  has  been  known  to  enter  the  open  window  every 
morning  where  a  family  were  breakfasting,  run  up  the 
back  of  the  master,  and  nestle  in  his  coat-collar,  when  it 
received  a  nut. 

Besides  these  are  such  creatures  as  are  kept  for  use, 
not  for  play,  who,  even  though  their  food  be  found  for 
them,  are  quite  unspoiled  by  luxury,  and  lead  a  life  of 
independent  usefulness  as  the  helpmates  and  companions 
of  man.  A  coiXy  dog,  on  whom  the  most  important  part 
of  bis  shepherd-master's  work  depends,  tbe  retiiever,  who 
"can  do  anything  but  speak,"  these  are  friend),  scarcely 
to  be  degraded  into  pets. 

The  faculty  of  taming  wild  animals,  which  some  mar 
possess  in  so  remarkable  a  degree,  would  be  worth  study- 
ing more  accurately — with  some  it  seems  to  depend  on  the 
strength  of  tUe  instinctive  part  which  we  share  with  the 
animal  creation.  A  deaf  and  dumb  man  has  been  known 
to  possess  it  to  a  great  degree.  With  others  it  seems  to 
depend  npon  patience,  quiet  tenderness,  and  a  deter- 
mined will. 

An  old  man  who  led  a  sedaded  life  in  an  ancient  honaeb 
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In  general,  liowever,  ue  aio 

too  stupid  iu  onr  interconr?*** 
with  animals  io  iitlefu|)i  to  un* 
derstand  the  languftge  th^y 
ttse,  or  to  try  to  perfect  the 
sigDS  by  which  they  are  to  in- 
terpret our  ifiahrs ;  ulthoagb 
tbe  occai?ioDal  iuatanoes^  often 
accidental,  show  Low  much 
might  lie  done  in  this  wny. 

A  cat  in  n  Swins  ^^ottitge  hud 
taken  j^obion,  mid  cime  in  a 
pitifut. state  of  pain  to  8c?ek 
iu  mi^trtBh'8  heJi\  The  feTcr 
and  heat  were  to  great,  that 
it  dipped  its  own  paws  into  a 
pan  of  water,  irn  almost  tm- 
heard -of  pit>ceeding  in  a 
water-haling  cat,  Phe  wrapped 
it  in  wet  linen,  fed  it  with 
grnel,  nnrsed  it  and  doctored 
it  all  the  day  and  night  after. 
It  recovered,  aiid  conU  not 
tind  ways  enongli  to  show  ita 
gratitnde.  One  oveoing  aha 
had  gnne  np-ataira  to  bed, 
when  a  mew  at  the  window 
ronsed  her ;  the  got  np  aud 
opened  it,  and  found  the  eatt 
which  had  climbs  d  a  pear-tree 
nujled  Bguiuht  the  houno,  with 
a  mouse  in  ita  tnontli*  This 
it  hiid  as  an  oHering  at  its 
mistn:>«8*a  fett,  and  weut  away. 
For  aboTe  a  year  it  ooniinued 
to  I  riDg  theise  tribntea  io  lier. 
Even  whan  it  bad  kittens, 
they  were  not  allowed  to  touch 
thia  reserved  ahare,  and  if 
they  attempted  to  eat  it,  the 
mother  gave  tliem  a  little  tap, 
•*  That  19  not  for  thee.**  Alter 
awhile,  however,  the  tnistresa 
accepted  the  gift^  thaaked  the 
giver  with  a  pleased  look  and 
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in  the  nidat  of  trees  and  fields,  might  be 
aeen  with  the  robins,  tomtit**,  etc  ,  perched  on 
hia  ahonldera  and  taking  crumbs  out  ol  his 
month, 

A  more  extraordinary  proof  of  confidenoe 
in  birds  was  to  be  witoesaed  one  yenr  in  the 
crowded  Tuilerit'S  gardens.  An  old  man  in 
very  shabby  dress  might  be  seen  any  day 
anmrnoning  birds  from  the  trees  and  houses 
Tonnd:  pigeon**,  sparrowa,  ihmabes,  eta,c^me 
flying  up,  fluttered  over  his  bt^d,  alighteti  on 
Ilia  hat,  his  ahoolders  aod  arms,  and  aat  there 
ewe»og  Liuu  Ha  did  not  feed  them,  at  least 
oslfliiaiblj^  and  when,  after  a  time,  ho  had  hod 
apparently  enough  of  their  company,  with  a 
wave  of  hia  hand  be  dismiaeed  hia  court, 
whioh  all  flew  quietly  away  at  the  sipnaL 
They  wantd,  apparently,  notbinpr  bnt  fnr»nd- 
lineaa  from  him,  and  on  his  part  it  was  not 
done  for  money,  bnt  aimply  for  lis  own  paa* 
ttme,  and  when  the  reception  was  over  he 
walked  awnr  among  the  crowd,  which  seemed 
J«7  weU  used  tn  the  eight  to  heed  it  mnek 
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it  might  be  in  the  very  intimate  intercourae  existing  be- 
tween pets  and  their  masters,  much  would  be  done  toward 
reconciling  outsiders  to  that  very  exclusive  relation,  and 
making  pets  an  interest  instead  of  a  nuisance  to  the  public 
in  general,  as  is  now  too  often  their  fate. 


THE   MISTAKE    HULDAH   MADE. 

Two  oiRLS  worked  together  in  a  large  factory,  where, 
from  the  early  morning  until  evening,  they  stood  side  by 
side  at  a  machine,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  oce  of 
the  useful  articles  whose  sale  fills  the  purses  of  merchants, 
whose  making  gives  employment  to  hundreds  of  men  and 
women. 

These  two,  of  whom  my  story  tells,  when  they  left  the 
factory  at  night,  went  to  the  same  boarding-house,  where 
they  shared  the  one  room,  as  they  had  done  from  little 
children;  for,  although  they  were  not  sisters,  they  had 
been  brought  up  by  the  same  care,  under  the  same 
controL 

When  they  were  small  children,  under  ten  years  of  age, 
one  had  been  picked  up,  homeless  and  ragged,  in  the 
street,  one  taken  from  the  cruelties  of  a  drunken  mother, 
and  the  doors  of  an  asylum  for  such  littlo  ones  had 
opened  to  receive  them.  Here  they  had  received  an  edu- 
cation ;  had  been  fed  and  clothed ;  had  been  taught  a 
useful  trade,  and,  finally,  had  been  put  into  the  factory 
already  mentioned,  a  respectable  boarding-house  found 
for  tbem,  and  a  neat  outfit  of  clothing  provided  for  their 
entrance  into  independent  Ufa 

Summed  up  briefly,  thb  was  the  history  of  Hnldah 
Lewis  and  Fknnle  Gresswell.  But  upon  the  hearts  and 
dispositiona,  upon  tiie  very  faces  of  the  girls,  the  life  had 
left  traces  distinctly  different  in  each.  Hnldah  Lewis,  the 
child  of  the  drunken  mother,  who  had  long  filled  a 
pauper's  grave,  was  a  slender  girl,  of  medium  height,  with 
dark  eyes  and  hair,  a  clear,  dark  complexion,  an  air  of  re- 
finement^ and  a  neat  taste  in  dress.  Not  pretty,  she  was 
attractive^  having  read  and  thought  to  advantage,  and 
possessing  that  indescribable  quality  wo  call  tact  that 
taught  her  when  to  speak  and  when  to  be  silent,  what 
topics  would  be  acceptable,  what  distasteful. 

Her  experience  had  hardened  her  nature  in  every  fibre, 
giving  her  perfect  health,  though  she  was  delicate  in  ap- 
pearance, and  a  cold,  calculating  heart  United  to  these 
was  the  resolute  determination  to  rise  above  the  station 
she  filled,  and  overcome  the  cironmstanoes  that  had  given 
her  a  place  among  the  working-classes. 

"  If  I  live,  I  will  be  something  bettor  than  a  factory- 
hand,"  she  would  say. 

She  felt  no  emotion  of  gratitude  toward  those  who  had 
rescued  her  from  filth,  crnelty,  and  beggary,  but  a  bitter 
resentment  against  her  lot  in  having  been  cast  into  a 
charitable  institute. 

Fannie  Cresswell,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  face  of  real 
lieanty,  of  a  modest,  refined  character,  was  humble  by 
nature,  and  full  of  thankfulness  for  every  blessing  granted 
her. 

The  matron  who   presided    over  the  institute  wa^  to 

Fannie  a  guardian -an  gel,  who  had  lifted  her  from  hunger, 

oold  and  misery,  had  given  her  motherly  care  through 

childhood,  and  words  of  kindness  never  forgotten.    The 

^    institute  was  a  home  where  she  had  leameil  a  trade  that 

gave  her  an  honest  means  of  livelihood,  enabled  her  to 

dfesa  comfortably,  and  live  without  the  grinding  cares  of 

pover^. 

Dilfaeai  as  they  were  in  diapoaitioa,  the  girls  were  very 

^meb  attMcted  to  each  oOier,  and  seldom  had  any  diifor- 


ences  that  were  not  adjusted  by  a  kiss  or  caresa.     So,  one 
evening,  in  their  own  room,  they  exchanged  confideuoeai 

"Walter  Main  waring  has  had  an  offer  to  go  to  San 
Francisco,  as  foreman  of  the  new  factory  to  be  started 
there,"  said  Huidah.  **  I  heard  them  talking  about  it  at 
luncheon,  and  he  was  in  the  counting-house  when  we 
left"  • 

•*«I  wonder  if  he  will  go  ?" 

Any  close  observer  would  have  noticed  that  Fannie's 
gentle  face  was  paler  than  usual,  and  that  there  was  a 
suspicious  mistiness  in  her  soft-blue  eyes. 

But  Huidah  was  too  much  absorl)ed  in  her  own  thoughts 
to  heed  the  silent  signs. 

*'  Of  course  he  will  go,"  she  said,  decidedly.  "  It  will 
double  his  pay  at  once,  and  give  him  a  step  toward  a 
partnership.  1  have  told  him  before  now  thi|^  a  man  of  his 
ability  ought  to  stand  at  the  head  of  such  an  establish- 
ment  as  oura."  ^ 

"What  does  he  say?"  ^ 

"That  his  ambition  is  of  an  another  typ^" 

"  Then  perhaps  he  will  not  go  ?*• 

"  He  is  not  an  idiot,"  said  Huidah,  8harplj«  *<  to  refuse 
such  an  opening." 

"Perhaps  not  r 

As  Fannie  spoke  the  servant  came  to  the  door  to  soy 
Mr.  Mainwaring  wished  to  see  Miss  Lewis,  and  Huidah  rose 
at  once  to  put  some  trifling  addition  to  her  drsaa.  She 
felt— and  Fannie,  with  a  sudden  heart-sinking,  felt,  also — 
that  there  was  a  significance  in  Mr.  Mainwaring's  asking 
for  only  one  of  the  girls  he  had  visited  together  for  over  m 
year. 

The  gentleman  meantime,  for  he  was  a  gentleman  in 
every  instinct  and  action,  was  slowly  pacing  up  and  down 
the  small  boarding-house  parlor  with  an  air  of  impatience 
not  common  upon  his  features. 

A  man  past  thirty,  with  a  grave  face  capable  of  lighting 
up  with  fun  or  pleasure  to  great  animation,  he  carried 
about  him  an  air  of  command  that  scarcely  fitted  his 
present  position.  He  was  the  superintendent  of  the  rocm 
where  Huidah  and  Fannie  worked,  drawing  a  very  moderate 
salary,  yet  standing  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  employers. 

For  over  a  year  he  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  Huidah  and 
Fannie,  calling  upon  them  often,  acting  frequently  as  their 
escort  to  social  gatherings  amongst  their  friends,  and  evi- 
dently finding  pleasure  in  their  society. 

It  had  puzzled  their  companions  to  know  which  of  the 
girls  they  might  tease  about  Mr.  Mainwaring's  evident 
preference,  for  he  seemed  equally  the  friend  of  both.  But 
of  late  Huidah  knew  that  there  were  words  and  looks  for 
her  alone,  and  that  the  heart  of  Walter  Mainwaring  was 
turning  to  her. 

As  she  entered  the  parlor,  one  glance  at  her  lover's  fkce 
told  her  the  crisis  of  her  life  had  come.  Her  heart  beat 
high,  for  the  prospect  was  a  pleaaant  one. 

Walter  Mainwaring  was  not  a  man  to  tiifle  where  his 
mind  was  once  made  up,  and  in  a  few  frank,  manly  words 
he  told  Huidah  he  loved  her,  and  asked  her  to  be  his 
wife. 

"  I  cannot  offer  you  wealth  or  position,  Huidah,"  he 
said ;  "but  I  can  promise  you  a  home,  rest  from  your 
present  life  of  labor,  and  all  that  a  loving  heart  can  give 
you  of  happiness." 

"When  do  you  go  to  California?"  Huidah  asked,  not 
yet  answering  the  momentous  question. 

"I  am  not  going  to  California." 

"Not  going  r 

*' Wri^t  will  go  in  my  plaoei.  He  has  a  large  iunOy, 
and  is  folly  oompetent  to  fill  the  position.  I  oaii  belter 
afford  to  wait  for  another  opening.  ** 
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*'fint  yon  irili  nofc  fill  your  old  place  after  snoh  an 

**  Yea.  Mj  ndaiy  is  not  larger  but  I  Laye  saTed  enough 
to  atari  a  qniet  home,  Holdah,  and  \re  are  yonng  enough 
to  wait  for  fortnne." 

The  gtrl's  face  darkened. 

*'I  will  nerer  be  a  poor  man's  wife,"  she  said,  decidedly. 
''All  my  life  I  haye  borne  the  curse -of  poyerty,  of  work 
and  oare.  When  I  marry,  it  will  be  to  better  my  position, 
not  to  struggle  along  as  the  wife  of  a  poor  man.  Had  you 
accepted  the  offer  made  you  this  morning,  I  would  Lave 
been  your  wife.     As  it  is,  I  decline  your  ofier." 

*'  Will  it  not  better  your  position,  Huldah,  to  haye  a 
liome  where  loye  presides— to  know  that  there  is  a  strong 
arm  between  yon  and  the  rough  world  ?" 

"  Not  if  I  only  exchange  one  toil  for  another^-iho  work 
of  the  faotoiy  for  the  work  of  an  humble  home." 

"  Then  kfe  has  no  weight  in  your  decision  ?" 

"  None,  ^i  am  no  loyesiok  girL  I  would  haye  made  yon 
4in  afieotionate  wife  had  I  married  you,  but  I  woald  neyer 
eacrifloe  my  whole  future  for  a  sentiment*' 

'*  Yon  are  frank,**  he  said,  bitterly.  "  I  will  not  detain 
you  any  longer." 

Bnt  OB  his  way  home  the  man  made  no  moan.  In  his 
heart  he  said  : 

"  Thank  Heayen  I  did  not  tell  her !  She  is  as  hard  as 
iron,  and  as  cold.     And  I  fancied  that  she  loyed  me  1" 

To  outward  appearance  there  was  no  change  in  the 
auperintendent's  manners  after  this  interyiew.  He  still 
made  his  rounds  in  the  great  room,  often  stopping  for  a 
few  friendly  words  where  Huldah  and  Fannie  were  stand- 
ing, and  Huldah  thought : 

«*  He  thinks  I  wiU  relent." 

Bnt  Walter  noted  only  the  pity  in  Fanniu's  blue  eyes, 
the  silent  sympathy  she  gaye  him  in  her  subdued  tone  and 
gentle  smila  He  neyer  guessed  the  secret  she  carried  in 
her  tender  heart,  but  he  grew  to  watch  for  her  look  and 
listen  for  her  yoice. 

As  before,  he  often  accompanied  the  girls  in  their  home- 
ward walk,  and  paid  them  the  usual  ottentions,  and  both 
thought  he  was  striving  to  gain  a  different  answer  to  a 
repetition  of  his  suit 

Believing  this,  Huldah  was  haughtily  reserved,  showing 
Lim,  as  she  had  never  done  before,  the  worst  side  of  her 
character,  giving  voice  to  many  a  hard  worldly  doctrine 
fihe  had  kept  silently  in  her  heart,  and  proving  in  every 
interyiew  the  cold,  calculating  disposition  she  bad  success- 
fully concealed  when  hoping  to  win  a  better  position  as 
the  wife  of  a  rising  man. 

And  Fannie,  knowing  how  hojieless  was  any  plan  to 
«often  Huldah*a  heart,  in  her  pity  for  the  true  love  thrown 
back  upon  itself,  was  gentle  and  winning,  as  she  had  never 
^«ired  to  be  in  former  days. 

Loving  Huldah,  she  thought  Walter  would  never  seek 
other  love,  and  her  tender  heart  sorrowed  for  the  disap- 
pointment she  could  sympathize  with.  For,  when  she 
knew  Walter  Maiuwaring  was  her  friend's  suitor,  she 
knew,  too,  that  he  had  won  a  love  he  had  not  sought— had 
filled  her  heart  only  to  turn  in  ignorance  from  its  affec- 
tion. 

Even  Huldah  never  guessed  the  secret  maiden  modesty 
hid  so  carefully,  and  Fanny  thought  it  would  die  with  her. 

But  when  the  glamour  was  torn  from  Walter  Main- 
waring*s  heart  with  such  a  deliberate  cruelty,  his  eyes 
turned  with  new  insight  upon  the  fair  face  ho  had  passed 
over  before. 

He  wondered  how  he  had  over  fancied  Hnldah*s  the 
most  attxaetiye,  not  realizing  how  one  had  sought  to  win 
jliim»  the  other  keephig  in  the  background. 


He  began  to  think  there  was  nothing  so  lovely  in  a 
maiden's  face  as  tender  bine  eyes  that  drooped  under  too 
long  a  gaze  ;  as  soft,  fleeting  flushes  that  came  and  went 
when  he  spoke. 

In  a  few  weeks  after  his  decide!  rejection,  he  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  where  he  had  given  Huldah  admiration,  he 
was  giving  Fanny  a  deeper,  truer  love  than  had  ever  before 
touched  his  heart 

He  had  fancied  Huldah*s  hands,  so  rapid  and  expert  in 
their  daily  work,  would  keidp  home  the  neatest,  brightest 
spot  on  earth.  He  never  asked  himself  whether  Fannie 
was  a  deft  worker  or  not  He  had  thought  Huldah, 
whose  dross  was  alv^ays  so  neat  and  tasteful  upon  sucn 
limited  means,  would  economize  a  small  salary,  and  make 
a  little  do  its  full  work.  He  never  thought  of  Fannie's 
economy  once. 

In  Huldah  he  had  sought  a  good  helpmate,  a  sharer  of 
life's  changes,  a  housekeeper  and  pleasant  companion, 
meaning  to  fill  faithfully  and  tenderly  all  a  husband's 
duties. 

But  in  Fannie  he  8a#  the  heart  his  own  craved  to  meet, 
the  one  woman  who  could  perfect  his  inner  life  without  a 
thought  of  the  suitability  or  prudence  of  the  choice. 

He  loved  her !  He  realized  fully  that,  if  she  gave  him 
cold,  measured  words  of  rejection,  it  would  blight  his  life 
as  Huldah*s  words  had  no  power  to  da 

He  loved  her  !  And  he  came  to  her,  not  as  he  came  to 
Hnldah,  almost  secure  in  his  hope,  but  fearful,  timid,  and 
yet  so  tender,  that  the  girl's  heart  seemed  breaking  with 
the  weight  of  unexpected  happiness. 

He  told  her  he  had  mistaken  his  own  heart  in  seeing 
Huldah  for  his  wife,  but  in  his  eyes,  in  his  voice^  in  the 
clasp  of  his  hand,  Fannie  read  the  truth  that  he  made  no 
mistake  now.  She  asked  no  questions  ;  only  letting  the 
golden  head  rest  on  his  breast,  she  whispered : 
**  I  have  always  loved  you." 

There  was  nothing  un maidenly  now  in  the  confession, 
only  the  natural-spoken  words  to  answer  the  words  to 
which  she  listened. 

"Ton  love  me— yen  will  be  my  wife  1"  he  said,  scarcely 
yet  believing  in  his  own  happiness. 

•*  Yes,"  she  said,  softly  ;  "  I  will  try  to  be  a  good  wife^ 
Walter,  and  make  you  happy. " 

"Darling,  you  can  never  make  me  happier  than  yon 
hove  done  in  those  words." 

Bnt  after  the  little  tender,  whispered  speeches  were 
over,  and  they  sat  hand-in-hmd  on  the  sofa,  quietly  talk- 
ing, Walter  said  : 

**Iwant  to  tell  yon,  Fannie,  why  I  would  not  go  to 
Califomii." 
She  looked  np  question] ngly. 

'*I  have  made  an  improvement  upon  the  mcchine  by 
which  you  and  I,  little  one,  have  won  our  bread,  and  it 
was  before  the  examining  board  at  the  Patent  Office  when 
the  offer  came.  I  knew  Wright  needed  the  position,  and 
that  I  could  afford  to  let  it  pass.  If  my  patent  was  ac- 
cepted, it  would  place  me  above  the  necessity  of  work  for 
the  future  ;  if  it  was  rejected,  I  could  still  fill  my  old  posi- 
tion, and  not  want ;  so  I  declined  the  offer.  Are  you 
sorry,  Fannie  ?" 

•*No,"  she  said,  frankly  ;  "  I  never  thought  of  it  at  alL 
I  would  be  quite  willing  to  work  as  I  do  now,  Walter,  if  it 
would  help  jou  either  in  your  plans  or  in"*and  she 
blushed  shyly — "our  home,'* 

"You  will  not  need  to  work,  Fannie,"  he  said,  gravtly 
and  kindly,  "for  my  patent  lia<9  been  accepted,  and  I  am 
already  a  rich  man.  Two  States  have  bought  the  right  to 
manufacture  already,  and,  if  J  did  no  more  with  it,  these 
alone  would  make  me  wealthy," 


I'HE  WILLOW  patterht. 


Thena  waa  ft  Tcry  quiet  weddiog  when  Walter  an4 
FftDoie  were  married^  lor  thej  were  not  anxiotiA  to  make 
aoj  display ;  but  ide  bridal  reoeptioo,  after  a  trip  to 
Europe,  was  to  a  anperb  Ne\T  York  mansion,  where  wealtb 
and  taate  were  lavished  to  make  a  perfect  hom& 

Looking  from  the  window  of  her  room  in  a  boarding- 
bouse,  Huldati — Misa  Lewis  still — sees  rolling  post  the 
e|dendid  carriage  of  Mrs,  Main  waring,  with  its  happj  nest 
of  alurdj  bojs  and  roaj  girla,  l^v^  in  all,  out  for  an  airing  ; 


or,  standing  looking  at  the  improted  machine,  Hnldah 
often  recei7e8  a  kindlj  message  from  Fannie,  as  Walter 
paases  throogb  the  establisbment  witJi  tta  proprietor,  glad 
alwajs  to  receive  a  visit  from  tbe  successful  inventor. 

In  the  •*home,"  where  the  girls  received  charity  ia 
their  sore  need  there  is  no  name  more  loved  thaa  thai  of 
Mrs.  Main  waring,  wbosa  liberal  donations  enftble  many 
little  ones  to  sbaie  the  advantages  she  stilJ  gratefollj 
acknowledges. 


>w.rwi 


Faij,  for  away,  besldo  the  foam, 
A  little  maiden  had  her  home; 
And  prlaoes  wooed  her,  doh  and  iray. 
But  BiJU  £)h0  BlightJy  said  iheoi  '^Nayl" 
She  cared  not  if  they  oame  or  went, 
Within  her  humble  home  content; 
For  ihlnj;!*  wore  not  a^  now»  you  know. 
Tiding  and  lonf;,  and  long  ago. 


Bar  father  oft  would  musing  stand, 
And  hold  hie  liltle  maldon'a  baatl. 
And  [>olntlng«  cry,  '*  From  o'er  the  sen 
One  day  my  woe  will  eome  to  me  I" 
And  whisper,  aa  ho  shook  hla  bead, 
••What  ahAll  I  do  when  she  ta  wodr* 
He  loved  hor  so,  ho  loved  her  so, 
Longj  and  long,  and  long  ago. 


A  lover  eame  o'er  seas  one  day, 
And  stole  her  simple  heart  away; 
But  when  she  saw  her  fathor^s  toars. 
And  tbousht  of  nil  his  alter-years, 
*'  Go  Imrk  ucroBd  the  f^ea,**  ahe  cried. 
And  wo|jt;  **  I  onnoot  bo  thy  brldei** 
For  thlQi!8  wore  not  as  now,  you  know. 
Long,  and  long,  and  long  ago. 


Bhe  watehed  upon  iho  bridge  noxt  day. 
Her  bonny  lover  sail  away. 
Rhe  dropt  hl^  ring  Into  the  foam, 
And  then  at  twilight  wanderod  home; 
Sho  found  her  fnlbor  sHUng  ihore, 
Sho  wept  and  klsaed  his  silver  hah-; 
Bh4^  lAvod  lh<^m  both,  »he  loved  them  iO^ 
Long,  and  long^  and  long  ogow 
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EOW  JANET  FOUND  HER  UFK 


HOW  JANET  FOUND   HER 


LIFE. 


A  WEABT,  dreary,  dismal  antnnmal  day ;  a  day  of  pelt- 
ing rain  and  bitter  sleet ;  a  day  of  whirling  learee  and 
oraokling  branches ;  a  day  of  general  blnater  and  tempest 
and  hopeless  drizzle.  All  day  long  had  men,  be-Tilstered 
before  the  season,  drifted  in  and  out  of  the  Somerset  Olnb 
—many  going  in,  few  oat  All  day  long  had  women,  such 
of  them  as  Tentared  abroad  at  all,  blown  and  sondded 
aorosfl  the  Oommon,  buffeted  by  winds  from  erery  quarter, 
threatened  by  the  great,  tossing  arms  of  the  elms  oyer 
their  heads.  From  early  mom  to  dewy  eye  had  bronze 
Mr.  Ererett  stood  raising  his  right  hand  to  hearen  in  mute 
protest  against  the  inclemency  of  his  natire  olime ;  from 
early  morn  to  dewy  eve  had  hearen  responded  by  empty- 
ing the  Tials  of  its  utmost  wrath  on  his  bare,  if  metallio 
head. 

All  day  long  had  Janet  Bonamy  listened  to  the  Y^dling 
of  the  wind,  to  the  beating  of  the  rain  against  the  window- 
panes,  to  the  rattle  of  an  ocoasional  carriage  hurrying 
through  Beacon  Street  It  was  her  birthday,  and  there 
was  not  a  soul  on  earth  to  wish  her  many  happy  returns. 

A  roof  she  had  over  her  head,  but  no  home ;  a  step- 
father, but  no  relations.  She  knew  all  *'  the  best  people  " 
in  Boston,  but  had  scarce  a  friend  in  the  world ;  she  was 
«<  cnlchared  "  to  the  last  degree,  but  "  Imlchar  "  could  not 
fill  her  heart 

She  was  a  beauty  and  a  belle ;  but  though  Boston  gave 
her  its  critical  approval,  its  oool  breast  never  warmed 
toward  her.  For  family  circle  she  had  only  her  indiffer- 
ent stepfather ;  he  gave  Janet  the  same  high-bred  civility 
he  accorded  the  world  at  large,  but  of  loying  her  he  was 
morally  and  physically  incapable. 

She— poor,  warm,  soft  little  thing! — was  almost  starv- 
ing for  love,  for  a  home,  for  some  human  interests  in  life. 
She  was  lonely  as  though  in  the  midst  of  Sahara.  Mean- 
time the  years  had  worn  away  ;  she  had  seen  eight  Sum- 
mers of  Newport  gayety,  eight  seasons  of  Boston  society, 
and  she  looked  forward  to  nothing  better  than  the  same 
dull  alternation  from  town  to  seaside  for  the  rest  of  her 
Ufe. 

She  was  prettier  than  ever,  with  a  more  finished  grace, 
a  more  perfectly  rounded  loveliness  than  in  her  earliest 
girlhood.  Her  eyes  were  deeper  and  darker  than  when 
in  the  first  sparkle  of  youth,  her  lips  sweeter  and  fuller  ; 
but  a  gray  hair  or  two  had  b^s^n  to  show  among  her  dark 
chestnut  curls. 

On  this  birthday  of  hers  her  spirits,  usually  cheerful, 
had  given  way,  and  she  had  sat  all  the  afternoon  by  the 
window,  watching  the  wind-tossed  trees  on  the  Common, 
while  a  cold,  miserable  tear  every  now  and  then  stole  down 
her  face.  She  was  so  lonely,  so  very  lonely  !  Not  even  a 
dog  had  she  (Mr.  Haliiday  hated  dogs)  to  cheer  her  soli- 
tude. By-and-by  the  Beacon  Street  lamps  began  to 
twinkle  in  the  wind,  and  the  masculine  half  of  humanity 
to  hurry  homeward.  Then,  before  long,  Janet  heard  Mr. 
Halliday's  key  rattle  in  the  lock,  and  liis  stately  step 
ascend  the  stair.  Presently  he  knocked  at  her  door,  and, 
being  bidden  to  enter,  walked  in. 

"Janet,"  said  he,  'Tm  going  to  California  to  si>end 
the  Winter— a  business  trip.  You  can  go  with  me,  if  you 
like ;  or  you  can  ask  somebody  to  stay  with  you,  and 
remain  here  till  my  retnrn." 

Now  Miss  Bonamy  had  never  traveled,  Mr.  Haliiday 
being  her  only  companion,  and  he  deeming  every  moment 
spent  away  from  the  Hub  to  be  a  waste  of  time.  So  travel 
iolier  msan  antried  pleasora 


By  K.  V.  Hastings. 

"To  Oalifomia?"  she  asked,  her  lace  brightening. 
"  Oh,  rd  much  rather  go  with  you  I    It  will  be  a  ohange.'* 

Mr.  Haliiday  loooked  rather  shocked  at  this  impioua 
desire  for  change,  for  was  she  not  in  Boston  7 

*•!  should  have  said,"  added  he^  "that  I  can't  very 
well  take  you  round  with  me ;  but,  if  you  choose,  I  will 
escort  you  to  Santa  Barbara,  leave  you  under  Mrs.  Ohes- 
borough's  wing,  then  call  for  you  in  the  Spring,  when  Tm 
ready  to  return.    Choose  for  yourself* 

"I'll  go  with  you,"  said  Janet,  deddedly.  "H  much 
rather  go  than  stay." 

And  so  the  matter  is  settled* 


•  «*•♦♦  ^ 

Three  weeks  later  Janet  and  Mr.  Haliiday  stood  on  the 
deck  of  the  Orizaba,  as  she  steadied  out  of  the  Golden 
Gate»  and,  two  days  after,  stepped  ashore  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara. The  next  morning  Janet  was  settled  in  her  Winter 
home.  She  was  the  only  boarder  at  Mrs.  Oalhoun's,  that 
lady  being  next-door  neighbor  to  Mrs.  Ohesborough. 

The  same  afternoon  Mr.  Haliiday  departed  on  his  busi- 
ness-trip, and'  after  ihat  Miss  Bonamy  woke  up  to  a  new 
life. 

Who  that  has  been  there  does  not  know  the  enchanting 
sense  of  freedom  which  life  in  Oalifomia  brings  to  the 
weary  soul  hitherto  tied  down  to  the  hnmdrum,  the  con- 
ventionality, the  routine  of  life  in  older  countries  ? 
Under  the  sunshine  of  Oalifomia  life  and  Oalifomia  man- 
ners poor  Janet's  chilled  heart  warmed  np^  and  bloomed 
out  like  some  lovely  bud,  which  a  timely  ray  had  just 
saved  from  eternal  blight 

Her  frigid  New  England  manners  all  melted  away,  and 
her  own  natural  warm  little  soul  and  affectionate  heart 
once  more  spoke  in  her  voice  and  looked  out  of  her  eyes. 

All  day  long  the  sea  lay  blue  and  sparkling  in  the  yellow 
sunlight ;  from  dawn  till  dusk  the  mountains  stood  out 
sharp  and  clear  in  the  wonderful  Oalifomia  air ;  all  day 
and  every  day  the  great  sheets  of  wild  flowers,  scarlet 
and  purple  and  yellow,  covered  the  foothiUs,  and  tempted 
her  forth  to  pick  them.  And,  best  of  all,  there  was  that 
fifteen-mile  beach—  bowed  like  the  new  moon — and  there 
was  "Leon,"  her  mustang,  to  lope  over  it 

So  December  wore  away  in  riding,  driving-  and  a  happy 
life  among  Janet's  new-found  friends.  Then,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  January,  when  the  sycamores  had  dropped  their 
leaves,  a  new  boarder  appeared  at  Mrs.  Oalhoun's,  a  new 
figure  on  Janet's  chess-board. 

One  day,  on  coming  home  from  riding,  she  found  him 
lying  in  the  hammock,  and  was  then  and  there  introduced 
to  Mr.  Allan  Bamon  (pronounced  Bamontf),  Superintendent 
of  Mines,  over  the  mountains. 

"  Miss  Janet  Bonamy,  from  Boston,"  Mrs.  Oalhoun  had 
said,  as  the  girl  approached. 

Then  he  had  sprung  from  his  lounging-plaoe,  and, 
flinging  himself  down  at  Janet's  feet  as  she  rocked  to  and 
fro  in  her  piazza-chair,  had  talked  to  her  of  Boston,  New 
York,  and  many  another  place,  for  Banion  had  "sampled  " 
nearly  the  whole  Western  Hemisphere.  He  looked  very 
handsome  as  he  lay  there — a  typical  Oalifornian  ;  though, 
perhaps,  a  trifle  above  the  average^  Six  feet  high  in  his 
stockings,  a  head  adorned  with  a  orop  of  jet-black  ourb, 
a  square,  powerful  jaw,  and  a  long  mustache  curling  over 
the  sweetest  smile  in  the  world.  Then  there  were  the 
eyes,  soft  and  shining,  or  keen  and  piercing,  aooordiag  fo 
the  owner's  mood ;  over  all,  an  indefinable  air  pt  frnnahine 
and  warmth.  ^  A  brown  corduroy  auit^  a  gray  sombnro,  % 
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pair  of  long  riding-rxxHi^  and  two  clanking  spars  with 
fiooe^  wioked-looking  roweUk  These^  with  the  oigar 
inofitaiUe  in  Galifomia»  completed  the  pictore. 

Two  months  ago  Janet  wonld  not  have  known  what  to 
make  of  this  man,  with  his  easy,  genial  manner,  his  irre- 
pressible energy,  and  his  prompt,  decided  speech. 

l^ow  she  looked  at  him  in  frank  pleasure,  with  scarce  a 
shade  of  sarpriseL  He  was  like  all  other  things  in  this 
wonderfnl  conntiy,  warm  and  sweet,  and  amazingly  spicy 
— ^a  man  to  trust  and  to  love,  a  man  to  "  tie  fast  to,"  as  he 
himself  would  hare  expressed  it. 

l?ot  that  the  thought  of  loving  him  herself  ever  crossed 
her  mind ;  Janet  onJy  felt  that  whomsoeyer  he  did  love 
must  be  a  happy  woman.  Then  she  had  a  comfortable 
sense  that  his  warmest  friendship  was  at  her  service. 

So  Allan  Bamon  took  up  his  abode  at  Mrs.  Oalhoun's^ 
his  headquarters  when  in  town — and  the  acquaintance 
between  him  and  Miss  Bonamy  soon  ripened  into  the 
frankest  good-fellowship. 

At  least  once  a  day  they  rode  together ;  and  Ramon 
proved  himself  a  regular  cyclopedia  of  miscellaaeoas 
knowledge,  readily  answering,  all  the  thousands  of  ques- 
tions Janet  had  to  ask  about  this,  to  her,  terra  incognita. 

To  be  sure,  the  answers  to  many  of  them  were  among 
those  things  which  " no  fellow  can  find  out";  but  he  in 
question  did  his  best  to  satisfy  her  thirst  for  knowledge. 
And  although  his  mining  business  occupied  him  part  of 
every  day,  he  always  managed  it  should  be  at  such  time 
as  Miss  Bonamy  was  disinclined  for  riding. 

So,  although  other  friends  were  kind,  and  all  were  at- 
ientivCb  she  grew  more  and  more  each  day  to  depend  upon 
Bamon  for  society,  for  adrice-— yes,  even  for  affection. 

Twas  Bamon  who  taught  her  Spanish,  so  that  she 
might  chatter  with  the  little  berry-brown  children  they 
met  on  their  rides ;  to  him,  also,  she  owed  it  that  her 
riding-school  equestrianism  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
that  now  she  could  really  ride.  * 

It  was  Bamon  who  shot  a  white  heron  and  brought  her 
its  beautiful  plumes  for  her  hat.  He  it  was,  also,  who 
took  her  across  town  to  Packard's  Vineyard,  showed  her 
the  orange-groves  in  full  bloom,  and  the  tall  century-plant 
with  its  thirty-foot  flower-stalk,  and  great  tree-like  head 
of  blossoms. 

Then,  on  another  day,  the  two  friends  rode  up  and  over 
the  foothills,  and  far  on  the  trail  toward  the  mines,  saw 
the  tracks  of  a- grizzly  bear,  and  frightened  a  coyote, 
killed  a  tarantula,  and  captured  a  homed  toad. 

And  so  the  days  and  weeks  went  on,  and  it  was  Febru- 
ary before  the  first  hard  storm  of  Winter  burst  upon  Santa 
Barbara.  It  was  the  "rainy  season";  but  not  on  that 
account  were  there  anything  but  heavenly  days  and  lovely 
nights — a  season  of  constant  sunshine,  broken  only  by  a 
shower  once  in  every  two  or  three  weeks,  and  one  or  two 
heavy  storms  between  the  first  of  November  and  the  first 
of  June. 

On  the  morning  of  that  first  day  of  storm,  Bamon  came 
into  Mrs.  Oalhoun's  parlor  with  a  load  of  care  on  his  brow. 
It  had  been  raining  slightly  the  night  before,  but  now  the 
suu  was  shining,  and  thpugh  the  white  cliffs  of  Santa 
Cruz  Island  were  hidden  by  mist,  all  was  fair  in  Janet's 
eyes  as  the  most  promising  of  Eastern  Summer  days. 

" I  must  go  to  the  mines  to-morrow,"  said  Allan,  ''and 
aha'n't  probably  be  able  to  return  for  months.  I  want 
yon  to  ride  to  the  Bicon  with  me  to-day,  as  we've  planned 
lor  so  long.    Don't  say  no,  Janet" 

MvMp  Bonamy  looked  up,  and  the  blood  rushed  to  her 
fAoe— he  had  never  before  called  her  by  her  first  name. 

■*Ooing  back  to  the  mines  ?  Oh«  I'm  so  sorry  1  Don't 
go  away  r 


And  she  pat  out  an  impulsive  little  hand  to  stop  him. 

Bttmon  eaught  the  hand  and  pressed  it  against  hia 
breast 

"  I  can't  help  it— I  must  go ;  but  if  you*re  sorry,  I  don'^ 
much  care."  Then  dropping  it  suddenly:  "Go quickly 
and  get  on  your  dress."  And  as  she  moved  toward  the 
door  of  her  room  :  "  Take  a  wrap  with  you— it  may  rain 
before  we  reach  home  again." 

In  a  few  minutes  Janet  came  out,  dressed  in  her  dark- 
gray  habit,  whose  only  ornament  was  a  Qloire  de  Dijon 
rose  at  the  throats 

Bamon  mounted  her  without  a  word,  and,  both  still 
speechless,  they  rode  away. 

But  the  sun  was  too  warm  and  genial  for  silence,  and 
soon  they  were  loping  along  the  beach,  chatting  gayly. 

The  tide  was  out,  and  the  beach  deserted,  no  one  to  die- 
pute  with  them  except  flocks  of  screaming  gulls  and  tall 
bine  cranes,  wading  in  the  shallows,  bobbing  and  balanc- 
ing on  top  of  their  tall,  thread-like  legs.  Pink  and  white 
and  gray  corallines  lay  strewn  along  the  shore;  sea- 
mosses  red  as  blood,  and  long  stripes  of  kelp  that  had 
been  torn  from  its  roots  by  some  distant  storm.  Now  and 
then  a  great  sea-anemone,  big  as  the  full  moon  and  pale 
as  skim-milk,  could  be  seen  lying  despairingly  on  its  back, 
all  its  fringy  tentacles  dried  away  to  a  shapeless  mass, 
and  its  mouth  wide  open  in  an  inaudible  but  ceaseless 
prayer  for  the  coming  of  high  tide.  Pearly  ahells  were 
there,  too,  and  barnacles  big  enough  for  drinking-cnps^ 
and  pebbles  of  many-colored  agate,  while  far  out  beyond 
the  breakers— almost,  as  it  seemed,  against  the  outlines  of 
misty  Anacopa— a  school  of  whales  was  snorting  and 
blowing. 

Soon  the  town  was  lost  to  view,  and  then  Janet  and 
Bamon  went  loping  along  between  the  sea  and  the  difls, 
drawing  rein  at  last  beside  the  little  stage  station  at 
Bincon  Creek,  the  end  of  their  fifteen-mile  rida 

Bamon  stepped  in  and  ordered  dinner ;  then  he  and 
Janet  wandered  off  down  the  beach,  past  the  rocks  and 
sand-hills,  searching  for  shells,  and  frightening  the  little 
pink  and  purple  crabs  they  found  scuttling  hither  and 
thither  through  pools  left  by  the  retreating  tide  ;  and  so 
around  a  little  point  and  out  of  sight  of  the  house. 

"Let's  sit  down  a  moment"  said  Bamon,  pointing  out 
a  warm,  sunny  nook  in  the  sand,  with  rocks  for  a  back- 
ground, and  beside  it  a  little  bunch  of  sedge-grass,  singing 
to  itself  in  the  soft  February  breeze.  Janet  sat  down,  and 
tilting  her  hat  over  her  eyes,  played  with  the  shells  with 
which  her  lap  was  filled  ;  while  Bamon,  beside  and  a  little 
above  her,  brooded  over  her  with  a  tenderness  which 
could  no  longer  be  concealed.  Before  them  lay  the  sea, 
sparkling  and  dazzling  like  miles  of  diamonds ;  at  their 
left  the  yellow  Bincon  Mountain  raised  its  imperious 
head ;  while  at  the  right  Ortega  Hill,  a  bold,  unbroken 
bluff,  stood  out  sharp  and  dear  against  the  blue  California 
sky.  High  up  against  the  face  of  the  cliff  am  American 
eagle  soared  and  sailed  in  solitary  grandeur ;  while  back 
in  the  cauon  a  pair  of  ring-doves  cooed  and  called  to  each 
other  from  distant  branchea  And  in  all  the  wide  horizon 
no  human  being  but  themselves. 

Janet  chattered  and  laughed,  too  happy  to  think,  till 
suddenly  she  noticed  Bamon  was  not  answering ;  then  she 
pushed  back  her  hat,  brushed  a  gray  hair  out  of  her  eyes, 
and  looked  upward  with  innocent  inqairy  in  their  brown 
depths.  He  was  silently  smiling  down  on  her,  satisfied, 
as  it  seemed,  with  listening  to,  and  having  her  within 
reach  of  his  hand.  But  as  she  looked  up  a  sudden  resolu- 
tion fiashed  into  his  eyes ;  ho  put  out  one  arm,  drew  all  of 
her  slight  figure  into  his  breast  kissed  the  remonstrances 
away  ^om  her  lips,  and  the  surprise  from  her  eyes.' 
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••  Don't  scold  me,  Janet  I  Pon*t  BcoJd  me,  my  tlarling/* 
b5  whuipered.  ^*  I  woa*t  let  yon  talk  till  you  promise  Dot 
to  seold  mo.     t  oouldo^t  bear  it  from  joti. " 

Jaaet  straggled  feebly,  and  tried  to  apeak  ;  but  his 
kismi  sbnt  away  ber  breatb. 

'*  Aw  yon  going  to  aoold  ?**  ho  asked,  smiling. 

She  shook  her  bead  ;  then  be  let  her  speak. 

**  Ob,  let  me  go  f-— pl^kse  let  me  go  1"  abe  gasped, 

♦*Don*t  leare  me,  Janet  !** 

**  Ton  abouldn't  have  done  that ;  yon  abould  batre  asked 
me/*  she  stammered. 

•*  I  badn*t  time  ;  bnt  1*11  ask  yon  now.     Do,  Janet,  my 

rling,  let  me  lore  yon,  and  kiss  you,  and  be  fond  of 
fon« 

*'  Ob,  bnt  first  let  me  go,  please  I  I  can't  say  anything 
hwe  ;  let  me  sit  over  there.*' 

Bamon  rein c tan tly  opened  bia  arms,  and  she  sprang 
_  away»  kneeling   on   tbe  sand  about   two   yards   distant 

amon  bad  pulled  off  her  hat,  and  she  knelt  there  in  the 

onday  snn,  ber  cheeks  burning  hot,  and  ber  brown  eyes 
ide  open  Hke  some  startled  wild  thing.     She  opened  ber 
bnt  said   not  a  word — only  gazed  at  bim,  puzzled, 
lonbUng,   bnt   with    a 
lild  torrent  of  joy  sod- 
If  rnabing  into  her 


have  bnrted  tbemselfos  among  the  rocks.**  But  Mae 
opined  tliat  '*  Mr.  Ramon  did  be  a-knowin*  well  enough 
biaseli  what  he'd  be  afther  ;'*  while  a  stranger  from  San 
Bernardina  remarked,  *'that  it  would  be  pretty  rough  if 
G  fellow  couldn't  go  spooning  down  on  tbe  beach  without 
baying  his  Undlord  keeping  a  tight  eye  on  bim<** 

So  Bamon  and  bis  sweetheart  were  an  molested  ;  and 
presently  the  stage  and  its  load  drove    away  from  the 
Rincon   House,  and    toiled  its  weary  way  up   and  over 
Ortega  Hill.     When  the  summit  was  reached  the  driver 
drew  rein,  and,  remarking  that  this  was  very  touching, . 
took  out  bis  handkerchief  and  applied  one  red  and  yellow;^ 
corner  to    the  outer  verge  of  his  right  eye.     Then   ho 
pointed  with  his  whip  down  to  the  beaoh  below,  where.- 
two  tiny  flgnrea  were — unconsciously  to  themselves — Ib^ « 
cynosure  of  eight  pair  of  eyes,  those  of  the  travelers  oiu 
the  neighboring  cliff.  X 

The  three  Americans  on  top  laughed,  while  Stockbridge»it 
of  Santa  Barbara,  '*  wished  he  were  in  that  fellow's  place* . 
— she's  a  stunner,  I  can  tell  yon,  boys  I— God  bless  berT* 
The  two  elder  Chinamen  inside  stared  stolidly  and  un- 
winkingly  out  of  their  oplum-^soaked  eyes,  and  made  no 


Bamon  stretched  out 
bis  arms  toward  her, 
but  did  not  touch  so 
much  as  the  hem  of  her 
aent. 
"Ob.  Janet,  donH 
leare  me  V*  be  cried  ; 
**  I  shall  love  yon  to  the 
ay  ibat  I  die.  Come 
lo   me,    my  dnr* 

linn  r 

Aiid  Janet  went  back. 

an    hour   p  a  a  s  o  d 

I  way,  during  which  the 

i inner   at    tbe   Kincon 

loose  was  spoiled.  And 

.  Maei  the  landlady, 

vbo    was    entertaining 

Ventura   Btage-load 

"at  dinner,  propounded 

a  stortllng  and  original 

theory  In  regard  to  the 

fitber   of   his    country, 

interspersed  with  praises 

^oi,     and     anxious     in 

I  abonf,  Bamon* 

••Sum  Washington 

\  a  Quaker  1  and  you 

[i*t  be    a*laughin'. 

stber      Stookbridge ; 

^68  —  list    look  at  bis 

kidinr  —  isnH     them 

ker  clothes  he  has 

^im?*      And    she 

Dked    round    in    tri- 

rWmpb  al  the  company. 

'*Och,    Mack,    I    wish 

fOil*d  go  and  look  for 

bar    Ramon  ;    he's 

'^tbe  most  gal  Ins  man  on 

tie    roAi!,    is     Miatber 

BCMi  ;  and  I'm  afraid 

and  tbe  young  lady 


'Vyj'^m 


m^ 


r^ 
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eommeni  The  young  "  greaser  "  showed  his  white  teeth 
in  a  brilliant  smile,  and  laid  aside  his  cigarette  long 
enongh  to  sing  a  few  bars  from  a  Spanish  love-song,  while 
Ah-Sing,  a  little  imp  of  sixteen,  whose  brains  were  not  yet 
befogged  with  opium,  thrust  his  body  half-way  out  of  the 
window,  and,  almost  hysterical  with  laughter,  oried  : 

*'  Oh,  my  I  no  good  at  all  I— alle  same  one  gnmp  I— two 
gamp  r*— then  the  stage  rolled  on. 

In  the  meantime  Bamon  was  coaxing  Janet  to  go  on 
with  him  to  Ventura  and  get  married.  The  next  morning 
he  was  forced  to  return  to  the  mines— how  could  he  leave 
her  unless  she  were  safely  and  surely  his  wife  ? 

Should  they  go  back. to  Santa  Barbara,  there  would  be 
endless  delays,  and  all  the  wearisome  pomp  and  circum- 
stances of  what  the  newspapers  call  "  an  interesting  social 
event"  If  they  went  to  Ventura,  there  at  the  hotel  was 
Mrs.  EenkoUom,  of  Santa  Barbara.  She  could  be  witness 
and  chaperon,  and  all  would  be  done  before  any  one  had  a 
chance  to  qaeation  or  hinder. 

•«  Why  shouldn't  you,  Janet  ?** 

To  be  sure,  why  shouldn't  she  ?  Excepting  this  man 
before  her,  there  was  no  one  in  the  wide  world  to  whom 
she  made  a  pin's  point  of  difference.  Why  should  she, 
solely  on  account  of  that  bugbear  called  *'  society,"  refuse 
the  request  of  the  man  she  loved  ?  Common  prudence, 
you  will  say.  But  Janet  was  not  commonly  prudent; 
she  was  very  rash  and  impetuous,  and  trusted  Bamon 
more  than  she  did  herself.  So  Janet's  sweet,  pliant  na- 
ture gave  way  before  the  logic  of  her  lover's  kisses,  and 
iigain  she  drifted  with  the  streauL 

They  returned  to  the  tiny  hotel,  snatched  a  hasty 
dinner,  and  once  more  were  flying  along  the  sands  toward 
Ventura.  The  shadowy  mists  that  in  the  morning  had 
hidden  Santa  Cruz  from  their  sight  had  now  come  creep- 
ing across  the  sea,  and  slowly,  stealthily,  darkly  wrapped 
land  and  ocean.  The  sun  had  vanished  long  ago,  the 
clifis  had  hidden  their  heads  in  billows  of  fog  ;  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  except  the  little  island  of  sand  around 
them,  and  the  nearer  breakers  foaming  and  curdling 
around  their  horses'  hoofs. 

There  was  no  limit  to  Bamon's  tenderness  toward  Janet, 
and  at  times  he  seemed  profoundly  happy  ;  but  now  and 
again  his  face  grew  dark,  and  a  silent  mood  overcame  him. 

The  wind  was  cold  and  searching,  and  Miss  Bonamy's 
wrap  was  brought  into  use ;  but  the  hot  drops  stood  on 
her  lover's  forehead,  and  his  lips  trembled  with  some  in- 
ward anguish. 

At  last  h^  saddle  needed  clinching  up,  and  he  sprang 
off  to  attend  to  it;  while  he  stooped  beside  her,  she 
leaned  over,  and  caressed  his  curly  head.  Then  he  lifted 
a  white  and  agonized  face  to  hers,  and  spoke  out  at  last. 

*' Janet,"  said  he,  hoarsely,  coming  round  to  the  other 
side,  flinging  his  arms  around  her,  and  hiding  his  face  in 
her  lap.  "Janet,  we  must  go  back.  We  mustn't  go  any 
further." 

<*Go  back  ?"  asked  she,  wondering.  Then,  putting  out 
a  soft  little  arm,  she  twined  it  lovingly  around  his  neck. 
*'Is  there  anything  the  matter  with  you  ?  Are  you  sick  ?" 

Bamon  shook  his  head. 

"What  will  you  think,  my  darling,  if  I  take  you  back, 
and  never  tell  you  why  ?" 

*'I  shall  think,"  said  she,  while  the  tears  stood  in  her 
eye8^"I  shall  think  you  didn't  love  me  enough  to  marry 
me." 

"Yon  muitAU  think  that  I  I  can't  tell  you  how  much 
I  love  yon  I" 

I  oan*t  think  anything  else^there  can't  be  any  other 
reason  ;"  an^  the  tears  slowly  welled  over  and  dropped  on 
Jijs  ap^amed  laoei 


They  seemed  to  drive  Bamon  to  frenzy.  In  an  instant 
he  had  snatched  her  off  her  horse,  and,  seating  himself  on 
a  ledge  near  by,  held  her  on  his  knees,  and  kissed  and 
wiped  them  away. 

Then,  while  she  still  dnng  sobbing  to  his  breast,  ho 
told  his  story  : 

"Janet,  Fm  married ;  that  is,  there's  a  woman  liv&g 
who  calls  herself  my  wife,  though  I  haven't  seen  her  these 
ten  years.  When  I  was  sixteen  years  old,  I  was  a  full- 
grown  man ;  and  a  coarse,  bold  woman  of  twenty-eight 
told  me  she  loved  me,  and  begged  me  to  marry  her.  I 
was  a  mere  child  for  all  my  inches,  and,  of  course,  was 
flattered  and  pleased  (she  was  handsome — very  handsome), 
and  so  I  married  her.  It  was  all  a  lie,  Janet ;  she  didn't 
love  me  in  the  least  She  had  married  me  to  pique  a 
former  lover,  a  man  coarse  and  bold  as  herself.  She  led 
me  a  dog's  life.  When  I  was  twenty  I  left  her,  and  have 
never  seen  her  since.  She  has  never  done  anything  giving 
me  legal  cause  for  divorce,  nor  will  she  consent  to  one^ 
nor  to  a  legal  separation ;  so  she  still  calls  herself  my  wife. 
1  support  her  handsomely  on  condition  that  she  never 
comes  near  me,  nor,  indeed,  leaves  the  State  of  Oregon, 
where  she  lives,  and  where  I  never  ga  And  that's  the 
history  of  my  wife  and  me,  Janet  When  I  was  five  years 
under  age — ^when  no  other  legal  engagement  is  j^inding — 
I  entered  into  the  marriage  relation  with  her,  cud  before 
I  was  twenty-one  I  left  her.  She  was  not  tho  wife  of  my 
nianhood^she  was  a  folly  of  my  boyhood  ;  and  I  don't 
think  I  should  do  any  moral  wrong  if  I  married  you.  X 
brought  you  herewith  that  intention.  But  there's  the 
law,  Janet,  and  there's  society  ;  they  would  both  point  to 
you  as  an  outcast,  and  to  me  as  a  traitor,  and— I  couldn't 
do  it,  my  darling." 

Her  face  had  been  hidden  in  his  bosom,  and  now  she 
raised  it  with  a  look  of  terror  —  such  an  importunate, 
loving  little  face  I— and  clung  to  him  with  both  arms. 

"Oh,  Allen  1"  she  cried,  passionately,  "don't  leave  me. 
Tve  been  alone  all  my  life  till  you  came,  just  as  solitary 
as  though  I  alone  lived  on  the  earth.  To-day  I've  been  in 
Heaven — yes,  in  Paradise  I  I  couldn't  have  been  happier 
at  the  foot  of  the  great  white  throna  I  can't  give  you 
up,  Allen,  my  love,  my  darling— my  sweet,  warm  darling  I 
Don't  send  me  away.  Manage  it  somehow,  but  keep  me 
with  you  1" 

And,  raising  herself  against  his  breast,  and  taking  his 
head  between  both  her  hands,  she  tried  to  bribe  him  with 
tenderest  kisses. 

Bamon  caught  her  in  an  embrace  that  almost  threatened 
to  crush  her  life  away,  and  kissed  her  with  a  passion  so 
intense  that  it  seemed  to  overwhelm  and  consume  her 
own.  .| 

"I  can't!"  he  groaned;  "there  isn't  any  way.  Yon 
don't  understand,  or  you  wouldn't  ask  me  I"  Then,  with 
a  great  sob:  "Oh,  Janet,  have  pity,  and  don't  make 
things  so  hard  for  me  !  I  would  go  on,  you  know,  if  it 
were  not  for  you ;  but  I  can't  drag  i/ou  down  to  helL  It 
wonld  be  that  in  this  life,  if  not  in  the  next" 

"You  can't  drag  me  down  to  hell,"  repeated  Janet, 
slowly.  "If  yon  did  that  to  me,  I  should  be  doing  the 
same  to  you,  shouldn't  I  ?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"You  never  could  be  nnything  but  a  blessing  to  me," 

"  Yes,  I  know  ;  but  I  see  plainly  that  if  you  hurt  me 
by  marrying  me,  I  should  also  hurt  you.    You're  right, 
my  darling,  I  couldn't  stand  that     We'll  have  to  give  ii 
up  I"  and  she  dropped  a  pale,  listless  face  over  on  his  arau 

There  was  silence  for  a  while,  as  each  clasped  the  other 
in  an  embrace  they  felt  to  be  the  last— silence  brokea 
only  by  their  sighs,  by  Janet's  sobs  and  Bamon*s  kisasft 
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She  opened  bis  ooftt  snd  oiept  inaide»  blose  againBt  his 
strong,  true  hearti  whioh  kept  knock-lmodking  so  londly 
for  her  sakeit  Banum  took  away  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  rose^ 
long  sinoe  laded  and  torn,  and  kissed  her  white  throat, 
still  perhuned  by  its  dying  breath.  She  twined  her  fin- 
gers in  the  tangles  of  his  silky  hair,  and  patted  and 
fondled  his  oheek»  onoe  so  mddy  with  joy  and  health, 
now  so  wan  with  love  and  despair ;  while  he  gathered  her, 
erery  inoh  of  her,  down  to  her  sad,  tired  little  feet^  np 
into  his  lap,  and  pressed  her  against  the  breast  where  he 
knew  she  would  lie  no  more. 

At  last  he  spoke. 

*'  Janet,  we  mnst  go ;  the  storm's  ooming  on,  and  yon*lI 
die  of  oold  and  exposure.  If  I  loose  my  arms,  have  you 
strength  to  leave  me^  to  moont  your  own  horse  and  ride 
away  ?  I  can't  put  you  away  from  me,  my  darling,  but  I 
can  open  my  arms  and  let  you  go." 

"loanga" 

"  Then  listen.  I  can't  ride  with  you  now.  If  I  were 
beside  you,  I  should  surely  try  to  bring  you  back.  For  a 
time  rU  keep  behind  you,  but  in  sight ;  then  after  awhile 
I'll  come  up  and  ride  with  you.  Keep  on  the  beach.  Go 
as  fast  as  you  can,  and  don't  torn  aside  for  anything ;  then 
when  you  see  the  Santa-Barbara  lights,  I  want  you  to  stop 
and  let  me  kiss  you  once  more.    Will  you  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  God  bless  you,  my  darling.    Now  go." 

One  long,  straining  embrace,  one  kiss,  hotter,  harder, 
longer  than  the  rest ;  then  Bamon  opened  his  arms.  She 
lay  still  one  moment  gaining  strength  and  courage  to  leave 
him ;  then  rose  with  tottering  steps,  mounted  her  mustang, 
and  turned  his  face  homeward.  She  looked  back  and  saw 
Bamon  just  mounting.  And  thus,  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  apart,  they  flew  on  in  the  storm  and  gathering 
gloom. 

A  still  greater  change  had  come  over  the  scene — the 
tide  had  turned  and  the  sea  was  up ;  a  black  and  angry 
ocean  took  the  place  of  the  sparkling  waters  of  six  hours 
ago,  and  instead  of  the  frolicsome  white  caps  were  breakers 
mountains  high. 

The  fog  grew  thicker  and  yet  more  thick  ;  now  and  then 
a  dash  of  fierce  and  bitter  rain  was  hurled  to  earth  and 

••  Wildly  raved  around 
The  winds,  like  spirite  lost." 

For  several  miles  they  rode  on  thus ;  then,  as  the  rising 
tide  crowded  her  against  the  cliff,  among  great  boulders 
and  heaps  of  slipi>ery  seaweed,  Bamon  pushed  up  beside 
Janet,  and  lent  her  a  helping  hand.  There  is  one  place 
on  this  long  stretch  of  beach  where  at  full  high  tide  the 
waves  dash  directly  on  the  face  of  the  cliff ;  at  such  time 
impassable  to  wheels,  but  in  calm  weather  easily  forded 
by  horse  and  rider. 

This  they  reached  half  an  hour  before  flood-tide,  but 
already  the  tumult  out  at  sea  had  driven  in  the  water ; 
already  it  was  roaring  and  thundering  against  the  cliE  It 
was  now  dusk,  but  through  the  gathering  darkness  they 
could  see  great  fragments  of  rock  half  engulfed  by  waves, 
and  huge  pieces  of  driftwood  hurling  themselves  against 
the  precipice,  only  to  be  flung  back  into  the  raging  waves. 
And  through  this  boiling,  eddying  torrent  lay  their 
path. 

'*  We  must  go  on,"  said  Bamon  ;  **  we  can't  mount  the 
difEi  without  going  two  miles  back  ;  and  the  tide's  so  high 
it  would  be  all  over  the  beach  before  we  could  get  there. 
"When  we  have  passed  this  point  there's  a  road  we  can 
takp  just  beyond.  Then  we'll  be  high  and  dry,  and  all 
safe,  my  dailing— don't  be  frightened  I" 

'*  rm  not  alndd/'  said  Janet ;  «' I  don't  care." 


Her  words  tortured  him,  and  he  threw  out  his  hand  im« 
I^oringly. 

**  Oh,  don't  say  that,  Janet  I  Ton  must  live  to  be  • 
joy  to  me  I    I  can  see  you  sometimes,  you  know." 

*'  Tes,  that's  true ;  Ihad  forgotten.  I  don't  want  to  die^ 
Allen ;  we  can  see  each  other,  and  while  there's  life  there's 
hope,  you  know." 

She  9miled  bravely  up  at  him  through  the  spray  which 
hung  in  beads  upon  her  lashes,  and  the  tears  that  coursed 
down  her  pallid  cheeks. 

Bamon  went  round  to  the  seaward  side,  in  between  her 
and  the  frantic  waves— between  her  and  the  hurrying 
sticks  of  driftwood.  The  wind  had  risen  still  higher ;  and 
around  this  bleak  comer  howls  and  shrieks  And  demon* 
cries  filled  the  air. 

''Guide  your  horse  inside  that  great  rook,  Janet,"  he 
shouted.  *<  There— where  there's  a  quiet  pool !  Keep  close 
to  the  clifib,  and  when  he  begins  to  swim  give  him  a  loose 
rein.     Now !" 

He  whipped  Janet's  horse,  put  spurs  to  his  own,  and 
side  by  side  they  made  a  dash  for  the  water ;  then  in  a 
moment  Don  Diavolo  and  Leon  ^ere  swimming  neck  and 
neck,  Bamon  holding  Janet's  reins,  and  dragging  her  pony 
after  his  own  more  powerful  horse. 

There  was  an  instant  lull,  a  sudden  silence,  and  the 
waves  swept  out  and  away,  leaving  the  horses  knee-deep 
in  water.  High  up  above  their  heads  once  more  they  heard 
the  eagle  scream  ;  far  oUt  at  sea  was  a  strange  whisperings 
a  threatening  murmur  beginning  to  deepen  into  a  roar. 
For  an  instant  the  fog  lifted  ;  once  more  they  looked  into 
each  other's  faces,  and  heard  each  other's  voices.  Janet 
turned  her  sweet,  quiet  face  toward  Bamon  and  looked  at 
him  with  eyes  from  which  coming  death  could  not  fright 
the  tenderness. 

"Dear  Allen,"  s!ie  said,  "  I  love  you  so  !"  •    • 

And  she  put  up  one  hand,  and  once  more  caressed  his 
cheek  and  curly  hair. 

Bamon  gave  her  one  glance  full  of  anguish  and  love, 
then  pointed  out  to  sea. 

**  Forgive  me,  my  darling,  for  bringing  you  here,"  he 
said. 

Then  with  a  flash  of  triumphant  joy,  which  not  even 
remorse  could  smother : 

"  We  won't  have  to  part  now— never  again." 

Then  as  the  giant  wave  he  had  seen  and  heard  came 
towering  in,  overwhelming  horse  and  rider,  he  caught  his 
sweetheart  to  his  breast,  and  before  death*  took  thenit 
snatched  one  more  kiss  from  her  sweet,  answering  lips. 

Then  a  broken  spar,  riding  wild  as  the  Volkure,  flung 
them  against  the  precipice,  and — all  was  over. 

«  «  «  «  »     *       »  » 

The  next  morning  some  followers  of  Chavez,  the  bandit 
and  outlaw,  who  had  ventured  under  cover  of  the  storm 
into  the  neighborhood  of  Ortega  Hill,  found  Janet  and 
Bamon  wound  in  each  other's  arms,  and  softly  sleeping. 

They  stripped  them  of  watches,  rings,  purses,  and  took 
the  revolver  from  Bamon's  side,  but  when  they  would  have 
taken  his  clothes  also,  found  they  could  not  separate  him 
from  the  girl  he  held  so  closely  clasped  in  his  arms.  So 
they  left  them  there,  and  later  in  the  day  a  party  of 
Spaniards  found  and  brought  them  into  Santa  Barbara, 
and  there,  because  they  could  not  be  separated,  Janet  and 
Bamon  were  laid  in  one  cofl^  and  one  grave.  They  now 
lie  under  the  live  oaks  on  that  sunny  slope  of  the 
cemetery  which  looks  across  the  race-track,  over  the  moun< 
tains  and  town.  Some  of  their  warm-hearted  California 
friends  have  planted  vines  and  flowers  over  thtir  grave, 
and  beneath  this  lovely  coverlet  God  has  given  them  % 
sleep  both  long  and  sweet. 


*'The  Alhambm— the  Acropolis,  thef  WindBor  Ca8tle» 
o£  Granada— being  the  emphatic  attraction   to   trflvelera 
from  all  foreign  ports^  we  will  begin  aight-fieeing  at  this 
ptklatial   fortreM.     The  Alhambra  Hill  ia  2,690  leet  long 
bj  730  feet  in  its  widest  part*     The  walls  which  enoirclo 
it  average  30  feet  in 
height  and  6  feet  in 
tbiokuecis.     In  shape 
it    is    like    a  grand 
piano,  with  the  point 
toward  the  Torre  ile 
la  VeUL" 

Thas  epoke  my 
**  Murray/*  that  peer- 
loaa  gnido-book,  as, 
atAudiog  on  the  steps 
of  the  Washington 
Irving  Hotel,  situated . 
on  the  Alhambra  HiU« 
I  prepiired  to  start 
oo  my  long- premedi- 
tated pilgrimage  to 
tk  shrine  which  had 
£11100  boyhood's  ho  or 
I  been  my  very  Meecn. 

With  the  history  of 
this  wondrotia  Moor- 
ish pelftoo  I  was  in- 
timately aoqnainted, 
and  the  richest  pat- 
terns and  brightest 
colors  ever  woven  in 
the  bnsy  loom  of  my 
imagiDatioa      were 


to  my  mind's  eye  the  vulorons  Gazol  and  the  ineom* 
parable  lindajara ;  the  brave  Aheno^nrages  ;  the  proud 
Abenamar  and  the  beautifnl  Galiana ;  and  the  ingrat^ 
Zayda^  the  most  crael  of  Moorish  beauties,  whoee  atony 
heart  was  not  to  be  moved  even  bv  soch  a  love  ' 


TBR  fyrNTAi.w  i:,   thk  C'OIRT  cr  TBX  L103CS. 


*'  Bella  Zayda  de  mis 
ojos.*' 

How  often  in  im- 
agination  had  I 
oUmbed  the  tower  cf 
Sieta  8neloa,  pawing 
that  dreaded  fourtl« 
window  througlt 
which  no  mortal  eye 
ev«T  yet  dared  to 
f>eep  ?  how  often  had 
I  enconntered  the 
ghastly  Caballo  des- 
cc^>eiada,  of  headlesM 
hofteman,  who  rides 
round  the  parapet 
'n  Q  a  t  h  the  pale 
moon's  raysi  gtsard* 
ing  the  btiried  treai^* 
uree  of  the  Mooia! 
Here  waa  I  npon  the 
thresh  old  of  the  ful- 
tiUment  of  my  hopefi, 
in  Granada— bean tl- 
fol  Or  an  ada^of 
whieh  it  has  been 
said,  *'A  quim  Dif$ 
qui$6  hien^  oi  Gror 
mAda  k  d0  dt  comsr/* 


I 


level  of  the  sea,  and  has  for  its  baclcgronnd  a  spar  of 
Um  Sitirra  ^eTftda  MountAinSi  whoAe  serrated  crowns  of 
pcrpotuft!  mow  melt  into  Uie  full  bine  ekj,  irrbile  at  morD 


after  the  TiBtt  to  Sanny  Spain  eball  have  been  recorded  as 
in  tba  remote  paat  The  portion  of  the  town  which  hanga 
OYer  the  Genii  to  the  right  iB  called  Alit«<\uett»\A.^  Ixcra^ j 
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THE  ALHAMBBA. 
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the  fact  that  the  natires  of  Antequemela  found  refuge 
here  after  the  oaptare  of  their  own  oitj  in  1410.  The 
Buborb  of  the  Albaicin  is  separated  from  the  Anteqneraela 
by  the  River  Darro,  above  wbioh  rises  the  oommanding 
height  surmounted  by  the  Alhambra.  The  Aibaioin  was 
assigned  to  the  refugees  from  Baeza»  when  that  oitj  was 
retaken  bj  the  Christians  in  1227. 

Granada  is  a  city  of  running  waters.  The  Genii^the 
SingiUs  of  the  Romans,  the  Shingil  of  the  Moors— flows 
down  from  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  Darro  approaches 
(iranada  under  the  Monte  Sacro.  The  gorge  through 
which  it  rushes  was  the  Haxariz,  the  **  Garden  of 
liecreation  "  of  the  Moors.  Gold  was  formerly  found  in 
its  bed,  and  on  the  oooasion  of  my  yisit,  I  spent  a  "  long 
hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock"  indolently  watching  the 
jnoyements  of  a  seeker  of  gold— a  woman,  who,  nuda  genu, 
naked  even  higher  than  the  knee,  amphibiously  toiled 
4imid  the  boulders  over  which  the  oofifee-hned  waters 
awished  so  merrily,  for-~ 

«  Gold  I  gold  I  gold  I  gold  I 
Bright  and  yellow,  hard  and  cold." 

The  Moorish  name  of  the  city  was  Eamattah,  "The 
Pomegranate,"  and  the  threat  of  the  Spanish  King,  Ferdi- 
nand, that  he  would  pluck  the  pomegranate  leaf  and 
flower  to  pieces  was  fulfilled  when  Boabdil,  th^  last  of  the 
Moorish  monnrchs,  was  driven  out  of  the  beautiful  city. 
I  stood  upon  the  height  overlooking  Granada  where  Boab* 
dil,  heart-broken,  gazed  at  the  exquisite  pomegranate  that 
lay  beneath  him,  gazed  until  compelled  to  fly,  and  that  spot 
is  called  unto  the  present  hour  El  uUimo  Sospiro  del  Moro, 
or  «Tlie  last  Sigh  of  the  Moor." 

Fain  would  I  linger  in  the  quaint  and  picturesque 
streets  of  Granada,  whose  architecture  is  at  once  the 
'lelight  an^d  the  terror  of  modem  "builders  of  houses." 
Fain  would  I  mingle  with  the  caravans  of  the  peasants  of 
the  Vega,  whose  donkeys  are  hidden  beneath  the  piles  of 
wondrous  -  looking  fruits,  veritable  clots  of  color.  Fain 
would  I  dispose  of  my  reales  to  nut-brown  gypsies  in  ex- 
change for  a  peep  into  futurity  through  the  medium  of 
the  line  of  life  across  my  hand.  Fain  would  I  tarry  to 
listen  to  the  strange  chants  and  songs  of  hideous  dwarfs, 
as  they  droned  their  love-ditties  to  the  thrumming  of 
quaint  guitars  or  the  inspiriting  click,  click  of  the  cas- 
tanets. Fain  would  I  "  operate  "  in  flirtations  with  seno- 
ritas  half  hidden  in  balconies  behind  yellow  blinds  striped 
blood-red,  whose  dark  eyes  spoke  Andalusia  and  all  the 
passionate  possibilities  which  that  word  conveys ;  but  it  is 
of  the  Alhambra  that  I  mean  to  discourse,  and  I  can  but 
sum  up  Granada  in  the  words  of  the  Spanish  poet  : 

"  Qulen  no  ha  visto  k  Granada, 
No  ha  visto  a  nada" — 

^' Who  has  not  beheld  Granada  has  seen  nothing."  Take 
this  to  heart,  ye  dwellers  in  New  York  and  Boston. 

So  anxious  was  I  to  visit  the  Moorish  Acropolis  that  I 
would  not  turn  aside  into  the  Bibramba,  the  majestic 
Cathedral,  the  Alcayzirea,  and  the  Zacatic,  these  old  quar- 
ters of  Granada  which  have  preserved  not  only  their 
Moorish  names,  but  their  Mauresque  aspect  Having 
traversed  the  Plaza  Nueva,  I  commenced  to  ascend  La 
Oalle  de  los  Gom^res,  and  duly  arrived  at  the  Puerta  de 
losGranadas,  which  the  Moors  called  Bib  Leuxar— a  sort  of 
arch  of  triumph  constructed  by  Charles  V.,  embedded  in 
the  Moorish  walls.  An  inscription  over  this  arch  in- 
formed me  that  I  was  now  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  fortress 
of  the  Alhftmbra. 

The  pirineipal  building  of  the  Alhambm  was  commenced 
^Jbthi^mboMr,  Ja  liM8;  it  was  oooliaiiad  bj  his  son* 


Abu-abdillah,  and  finished  by  his  grandson,  Mohammed 
IIL,  about  1314.  The  greatest  decorator  of  the  Alhambra 
was  Tusuf  L,  who,  although  a  sorry  warrior,  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  arts  of  peace.  He  was  enormously  rich. 
He  regilt  and  repainted  the  palaoe,  which  then  must  have 
been  a  thing  of  the  *<  Tales  of  the  GeniL"  Under  the 
Castilian  Conquest^  whitewash  was  the  order  of  the  day, 
and,  horrible,  to  relate,  the  Moslem  symbols  were  all 
completely  obliterated  by  this  harmless  necessary  pigment 
WhatFerdinandand  Isabella  began,  their  grandson,  Charles 
v.,  carried  out ;  and  this  Vandal,  not  content  wiUi  white- 
wash, proceeded  to  modernize,  by  rebuilding,  by  putting  up 
heavy  ceilings,  by  taking  down  the  Moorish  Tarkish,  by 
running  up  partitions,  by  blocking  passages,  and  by  con« 
verting  the  dwelling  of  an  Oriental  sybarite  into  lodgings 
for  a  chilly  Flemish  gentleman.  As  for  the .  immediate 
successors  of  this  Goth,  they  contented  themselves  by 
neglecting  the  Alhambra. 

For  the  first  two  centuries  after  the  conquest  the  Alham- 
bra attracted  but  little  of  the  attention  of  strangers.  The 
names  of  visitors — alas  I  that  they  should  be  the  forerunner 
of  Cook's  excursionists  I— began  to  be  inscribed  upon  the 
walls  about  1670.  "  Dick  "  Wall,  the  Irish  ex-minister  to 
Charles  IIL,  after  another  century  of  neglect,  furbished 
up  the  Alhambra.  In  1792,  in  order  to  prepare  for  (he 
reception  of  a  state  prisoner,  Aranda,  the  apartments  of 
Charles  Y.  were  sabjected  to  the  rude  ordeal  of  white- 
wash, and  all  the  rich  Italian  arabesques  were  thus  oblit- 
erated. The  Governor,  Savera,  now  steps  in,  and  taking 
up  his  residence  in  the  fortress,  sweeps  away  every  vestige 
of  Moorish  taste.  To  Savara  succeeded  a  Catalan,  with 
five  daughters.  These  young  ladies,  being  of  a  prudential 
turn,  worthy,  in  fact,  of  having  Mrs.  John  Gilpin  for  a 
mother,  laid  their  pretty  hands  upon  everything  tangible, 
which  they  carefully  removed  and  turned  into  gold. 

In  1808  Don  Ignacio  Mantilla  was  appointed  Governor. 
The  Don's  wife  was  not  over-pious— in  fact,  she  was  a 
little  the  other  way,  and  she  coveted  the  treasures  of  this 
earth,  instead  of  yearning  for  eternal  wealth  awaiting  her 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Great  River,  provided  she  kept  on 
the  narrow  path.  The  Doiia  was  of  such  an  infidel  and 
practical  turn  that  she  kept  her  donkey  in  the  beautiful 
chapel,  and  made  the  PcUio  de  la  Mezquiia  a  pen  for  the 
sheep.  Here  was  a  tidbit  for  the  Inquisition.  How  did 
she  manage  to  escape  ? 

Sebastioni  arrived  in  January,  1810,  and  he  proceeded  to 
convert  the  Alhambra  into  a  place  d*armst  for  which  pur- 
pose countless  houses  were  demolished.  Moorish  mosques 
and  Christian  churches  were  alike  turned  into  magasines, 
and  convents  into  barracks.  The  Moorish  pavement  of 
blue  and  white,  in  the  celebrated  Court  of  the  Lions,  was 
torn  up  to  make  a  garden,  the  shrubs  of  which  concealed 
beauties  of  every  kind,  while  their  roots  injured  the  in* 
trioate  vein-work  of  pipes  by  which  the  fountains  played, 
and  their  watering  destroyed  the  rooms  below. 

The  devoted  Alhambra  had  not  yet  cried  quits  with  rav- 
ishment On  its  evacuation,  in  1812,  the  French  mined 
the  towers,  and  blew  up  eight  in  number,  many  of  them 
models  of  Moorish  art  They  intended  to  have  destroyed 
them  all  at  one  fell  swoop,  as  their  parting  legacy,  but 
their  agent,  Don  Antonio  Farseso,  became  frightened,  and 
fled  after  his  protectors.  They  retreated  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  Farseso,  true  to  his  Spanish  instincts 
of  maHanOf  or  non-punctuality,  did  not  commence  the 
blowing  up  till  about  eleven :  so  the  fuse  was  easily  put 
out  by  an  invalid  soldier. 

Ferdinand  YIL  now  directed  one  Don  Villa  Ecusa  to 
ooUeot  all  that  the  French  had  not  sloped  off  with,  and 
this  Udalgo^  baviDg  gutted  the  AihambiSt  ingeoiouslj 
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reported  that  the  rathleea  invaden  had  left  nothing.  The 
Conn  of  the  Lione  was  now  impassable  from  rain ;  the 
animals  were  oast  npon  the  ground  and  broken^  and  every- 
thing bespoke  disorder  and  desolation,  when  in  stepped 
the  seoond  foonder  of  the  Alhambra,  an  hnmble  female 
peasant,  Franoisoa  de  Molina,  a  portress.  This  girl  is 
the  Dona,  or  Tia  Antonio^  of  Washmgton  Irring,  and 
with  her  nieoe.  Dolor es^  and  Mateo  Ximenez,  have  been 
immortalized  by  his  delightful  pen.  The  governor  had 
granted  to  the  Tia  the  nse  of  the  adarves  and  the  gavden, 
and  she  made  money  by  showing  the  place  and  dressing 
pionio  dinners,  the  garlio  beiog  not  too  much  m  evidence, 
nntii  one  ultra  baoohio  festivity  caused  tliat  privilege  to 
be  withdrawn.  Then  Tia  now  went  to  work  to  repair  the 
ravages  made  by  the  French.  She  put  the  recumbent  lions 
on  their  legs,  and  carted  away  the  rubbish.  She  collected 
little  bits  of  the  pavement,  and  set  one  pipe  of  the  Foun- 
tain to  play.  These  efforts  having  been  commented  upon 
by  both  visitors  and  the  press,  shamed  the  sluggish 
authorities  into  an  attempt  at  restoration,  so  feeble, 
though,  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy  of  recognition. 

In  1821  the  ancient  pUe  was  shattered  by  an  earthquake. 
In  1823,  the  then  Governor,  whose  sole  object  in  life  was 
to  find  work  for  the  galley Hslaves,  in' an  evil  hour  selected 
the  Alhambra  for  their  occupation.  His  first  step  was  to 
convert  a  large  portion  of  the  Alhambra  into  stores  for  the 
salt  fish  of  his  scoundrel  charge  ;  and  in  order  that  his 
fish  magazine  should  be  large  enough,  he  tore  down  and 
cast  over  the  battlements  many  of  the  Moorish  liemos  and 
(uulejos.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
galleys  did  nothing  toward  the  restoration  of  the  palace. 

When  Ferdinand  YIL  joined  the  great  majoflty,  and 
civil  wars  broke  out,  the  Alhambra,  in  common  with  the 
Escnrial,  Aranjuez,  and  everything  royal,  was  left  to  go  to 
the  dogs.  In  1837,  the  governor— what  governors  they  were ! 
— cut  up  the  Moorish  doors  of  the  Sola  de  las  Ahencerrages, 
and  permitted  a  kindred  spirit  to  "  repair  and  beautify  " 
la  casa  Sanchez,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  Maur- 
esque  of  dwellings.  During  the  panic  occasioned  by  the 
incursion  of  the  Oarlists  under  Gomez,  the  Alhambra  was 
put  in  a  state  of  defense,  which  meant  demolition  and 
spoliation,  and  it  was  not  until  1862,  when  the  ex-Queen 
Isabella  visited  Granada,  that  fortuno  deigned  to  smile 
upon  this  glorious  and  matchless  edifice.  This,  in  brief,  is 
the  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Alhambra. 

Three  alleys  opened  before  me  as  I  approached  the  Al- 
hambra ;  that  on  my  right  leading  to  the  famous  Torres 
Barmejas,  the  "red  towers,"  and  Madame  Calderon's 
house ;  that  in  the  middle  to  the  Generalife,  and  that 
on  my  left,  which  I  followed,  brought  me  by  a  series  of 
enchanting  prospects  within  the  enceinte.  The  wooded 
slopes  are  kept  green  by  watercourses,  and  tenanted  by 
nightingales.  On  every  side  was  the  murmur  an  d  plash  and 
ripple  of  falling  water,  as  it  leaped  from  rooks,  sparkled 
in  fern-caressed  receptacles,  or  danced  through  slopes  clad 
in  verdure,  rich  and  soft  as  the  most  vividly  green  moss. 
Although  everything  looks  as  if  bestowed  by  the  hand  of 
nature,  all  the  beauty  is  the  creation  of  man,  for  the  Moor 
changed  this  gaunt  and  barren  rook  into  a  perfect  Eden. 
The  elm«trees,  of  which  there  are  a  large  number,  were 
sent  out  from  England  in  1812,  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, who  presented  them  to  the  Governor  of  the  Alhambra. 
Intermingling  with  the  elms  are  gigantic  cherry-trees, 
which  during  my  visit  were  a  perfect  bouquet  of  blossom. 

A  sharp  turn  now  conducted  me  to  the  grand  entrance 
of  La  Torre  de  Justioia,  the  *' Porch/'  the  "Gate  of  Judg- 
menti**  at  which  the  king  or  his  kaid  dispensed  judgment 
after  an  anoient  fashion,  which  was,  at  least,  more  rapid 
and  oheap,  and  possibly  quite  as  equitable,  as  any  modern 


Court  of  Chancery.  This  gate  was  erected  in  1808  by 
Tusuf  L  The  Moors  called  it  B^bu-sh-ahariah,  the  '*  Gate 
of  the  Law." 

The  inscription  over  the  inner  doorway  records  its  ele- 
vation and  the  name  of  the  founder.    It  ends— 

•*  May  the  Almighty  make  this  (prate)  a  'protecting  bulwark, 
and  write  down  its  (erection)  among  the  imperlshalAe  aottons  of 
thejost." 

Over  the  outer  horseshoe  arch  is  an  open  hand,  which  is 
what  Dick  Swiveller  would  oali  «a  puzzler."  Some  oon< 
aider  it  an  emblem  of  hospitality  and  generosity,  the  re- 
deeming qualities  of  the  Oriental,  whilst  others  refer  it  to 
the  Hebrew  "Jadh,"  the  symbol  of  power  and  provi- 
dence, and  others  still  argue  that  it  was  merely  intended 
as  a  talisman  against  the  "  Evil  Eye,"  from  the  fact  that 
Moorish  women,  like  the  Neapolitans  of  to-day,  wore 
small  bands  of  gold  and  silver  round  their  necks,  until 
Charles  Y.,  by  a  Pragmactica  in  1525,  forbade  the  usage. 
Over  the  inner  arch  is  a  sculptured  key,  and  the  Moors 
boasted  that  this  gate  would  never  be  opened  until  the 
hand  alluded  to  took  this  key.  The  entrance  is  carried 
through  a  double  gate,  the  intricate,  tortuous  passages  of 
which  are  artfully  contrived  to  embarrass  an  enemy. 

Passing  onward,  I  was  exercised  over  a  Gh)thic  inscri{)- 
tion  coeval  with  the  Conquest,  recording  that  event,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  gentleman  with  a  dozen  names  as 
alcaide.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Alhambra  is  separate 
from  that  of  Granada,  and  has  its  own  governor.  The 
office  was  one  of  high  honor,  but  it  is  now  of  very  second- 
rate  importanod,  indeed. 

Travetaing  a  narrow  lane,  I  struck  the  Plaza  de  los 
Al gibes,  under  which  are  the  celebrated  Moorish  cis- 
terns, filled  by  the  Eiver  Darro,  the  temperature— ice- 
cold— of  the  water  being  always  the  same.  An  awning 
had  just  been  erected  over  an  adjoining  well,  where  a 
supply  of  cold  water  is  sold  to  the  aguadores,  or  water- 
carriers  from  Granda.  How  picturesque  the  donkeys, 
with  their  trappings  of  scarlet  fringe,  and  their  jarra 
adorned  with  branches  of  trees  in  blossom.  Around,  in 
attitudes  so  beloved  by  Gustavo  Dor^,  lounge  water- 
sellers,  equipped  with  a  little  tub,  a  tray  whereupon  are 
three  or  four  glasses  and  a  bottle  of  anisao.  Bang  !  went  a 
real,  as  I  gulped  down  a  draught  of  the  delicious  water, 
just  tinted  by  the  aniseed. 

This  Plaza  divides  the  palace  from  the  Alcazaba-EasslC- 
bah,  the  citadel  A  Roman  altar  from  lUiberis,  embedded 
by  the  Moors,  stands  in  the  angle  of  the  wall.  It  is  in- 
scribed by  the  grateful  Valerius  to  his  "most  indulgent 
wife,"  Cornelia.  I  wondered  as  I  gaz;fd  if  this  had  been 
prepared  by  the  crafty  Yal  during  the  lifetime  of  his  lady, 
like  the  epitaph  written  by  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  for  the 
worthy  Mrs.  Primrose.  The  Alcazaba  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  was  used  as  a  prison  for  galley -slavefp,  and  I  learned 
that  the  contents  of  its  once  most  curious  Moorish  armory 
were  sold  by  its  "governor"— oh,  those  governors  I— to 
defray  the  cost  of  a  bullfight. 

I  ascended  the  Torre  de  la  Vela  by  a  very  narrow  stair- 
way. A  fat  gentleman  was  descending.  We  got  jammed. 
He  was,  like  most  stout  parties,  exceedingly  good- 
humored — 80  much  so,  indeed,  that  we  became  fast 
friends,  and  I  din&d  with  him  subsequently  at  the  Wash- 
ington Irving  Hotel.  An  inscription  in  the  tower  records 
that  the  Christian  flag  was  first  hoisted  here  by  Cardinal 
Mendoza  and  his  brother,  on  the  2d  of  January,  1492, 
after  777  years  of  Moorish  occupation.  **  How  supremely 
lovely  I"  I  involuntarily  exclaimed,  as  I  gazed  out  on  the 
panorama.  Below  me  lay  Granada,  belted  with  planta- 
tions of  luminous  green  —  beyond  it  the  Vega,  a  plain 


ftbont  thirtj  milea  in  length,  ivreatj^rive  in  width,  ftnd 
ROTeaty  in  oircnmferenoe,  guarded  like  Eden  by  a  wall  of 
monntain.  The  Vega  ia  d&ppled  with  villagca,  with  tHJas  ; 
©Terr  field  hae  ite  battle-story,  every  rivulet  its  ballad. 
To  the  loft  rise  the  anowy  Alpnjarrs,  then  the  distant 
Sierra  of  Alhama,  then  the  gorge  of  Lioja  in  the  distance, 
then  the  round  mountaiQ  of  Pari* panda,  bonneted  in  a 
purple  mist  On  my  right  was  the  rooky  defile  of 
Moclin,  and  the  distant  ohains  of  .Taenia  picture  more 
lovely  it  is  scarcely  poBsible  to  imagine. 
The  Torr«  d&  la  Vela  is  so  called  because  on  its  watch* 

tower — where 

I  stood  quafF- 
ing  the  glorl- 
ons  prospect 
like  wine — here 
hangs  a  silver* 
tongued  bell, 
whichy  struck 
by  the  warden 
once  every  five 
minutee,  from 
9  in  the  even- 
ing until  4 
A.  II.,  all  the 
year  round, 
gives  notice  to 
irrigatora  below 
of  the  houf  of 
the  nighty  thus 
acting  aj»  A 
primitive 
watch.  On  a 
still  night  it  is 
heard  a 


rung  on  the  2d  ot  January,  the  aaniveraary  of  the  sur- 
render of  Granada,  and  on  that  day  the  Alhambra  is 
visited  by  vast  numbers  of  the  peasantry.  Maidens  tap 
the  belt  ef%  poBHant,  this  action  insuring  a  husband,  and 
the  greater  the  sound  produced  by  the  tap,  the  better 
the  man,  I  am  told  that  this /tie  is  one  of  the  most 
national  and  piotoiesque  in  Sunny  Spain,  The  under 
bastions  were  laid  out  by  Charlea  V.  in  hanging  gardenst 
with  fountains  and  stataea  and  unique-cut  sculptarea  in 
every  available  space.  The  cypresaea,  which  Hou'ish 
everywhere  in  the  Alhambra,  are  poetioally  eaid  to  mourn 

the     Moors. 

The  vines  are 
of  the  time  of 
Boabdil,  and 
their  sterna 
wind  round  the 
square  pilasters 
like  monster 
boa-  constrie- 
tors. 

Descending 
to  the  PUza 
de  los  Algibea. 
my  attention 
was  drawn  to 
isolated 
Moorish  towor, 
l>eside  it  a  moat 
perfect  arch ; 
l>oth  erected  in 
1345.  Opj»OM- 
iie  stands  the 
gra&d  pahieo 
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unroofed ;  yet  to  nise  it  he  tore  down  enj  amoant  of 
Moorish  work.  This  ^jpioal  <<OasUe  in  Spein**  was  began 
in  1526.  and  progressed,  like  the  Brookl/n  Bridge,  at  a 
snail's  paoe,  nntil  1638,  when  the  work  was  abandoned. 

It  oonsisti  of  a  square  of  220  feet,  with  three  elaborate 
fagades,  and  was  one  of  the  first  buildings  in  Spain  of 
the  GrsBoo-Boman  styla  The  interior  is  cut  up  into 
Dorio  and  Ionic  oironlar  patit^  or  oourt yards.  Thej  hoped 
to  induce  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  sink  some  of  George 
ILL'S  sovereigns  in  ii^  but  the  Iron  Duke  didn't  see  it 
It  is  now  open  to  'any  American  who  has  a  «  crank  "  for 
finishing  incomplete  buildings.  The  all-mighty  dollar 
would  work  well  here.  The  present  entrance  lies  in  an 
obscure  comer,  for  Charles  Y.  destroyed  the  superb 
Moorish  fagade.  Its  severe,  simple,  almost  forbidding  ex- 
terior gives  no  promide  of  the  Aladdin  gorgeoosness 
which  once  shone  within.  In  common  with  other  Moor- 
ish Alcazars,  it  is  built  on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  and  as  a 
fortress-palace,  was  intended  to  awe  the  dty  below  with 
the  forbidding  exterior  of  power,  to  keep  out  heat  and 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  what  was  a  much  more 
difSoult  task,  to  keep  in  women.  The  yoluptuousness  and 
splendor  of  the  interior  were  masked  as  is  the*  glittering 
spar  in  the  coarse  pebble.  The  internal  arrangements 
were  purely  Oriental,  with  its  colonnaded  walks,  the 
fountains,  the  baths,  the  diaper  stucco,  the  Turkish  and 
the  AzuUqo  dado,  above  which  hung  the  rich  Artesonado 
roof,  gilded  and  starred  like  a  heaven. 

I  may  mention  here  that  the  colors  employed  by  the 
Moors  were  in  all  cases  the  primary — blue,  red  and  yellow, 
gold— blues  predominating,  to  connect  the  reds  and  yellows, 
au'l  thus  preserve  the  harmony  of  color.  The  secondary 
colors— purple,  green  and  orange— only  occur  in  the  dado's 
of  Azul^Of  which^  being  nearer  the  eye,  proved  a  point 
of  repose  for  the  more  brilliant  coloring  above.  Some 
may  now  seem  green,  but  this  is  the  change  effected  by 
time  on  the  original  metallic  blue.  The  Catholic  Elings 
used  both  green  and  purple,  and  their  work  can  be  discov- 
ered by  the  commonness  of  the  execution  and  the  want 
of  the  harmonious  balance  of  color  which  the  Moors  un- 
derstood so  much  better. 

The  walls  of  this  palace  are  covered  with  inscriptions, 
all  in  the  most  perfect  condition  of  preservation.  I  was 
immensely  struck  by  the  palmlike  white  marble  pillars  and 
the  exquisite  variety  of  their  capitals. 

The  honeycomb  stalaotioal  pendentives  are  all  con- 
structed on  mathematical  principles,  and  the  conical  ceil- 
ings in  the  Alhambra  attest  the  wonderful  power  and 
effect  obtained  by  the  repetition  of  the  most  simple 
elements ;  nearly  five  thousand  pieces  enter  into  the  con- 
struction of  the  ceiling  of  Las  dos  Hermanas;  and 
although  they  are  of  plaster,  strengthened  here  and 
there  with  pieces  of  reed,  they  are  in  most  wonderful — 
nay,  perfect,  preservation.  The  Artesonado  ceilings,  the 
shutter  and  door  Marquelerie  works,  resemble  those  in  the 
Alcazar  of  Sevilla  To  the  left  is  the  quarter  allotted  to 
the  governor's  residence  ;  to  the  right,  a  door  leading  into 
the  circular  po/to  of  Charles  V.'a  unfinished  palaca  This 
court,  which  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long 
by  eighty  feet  wide,  is  called  De  la  Alberca,  or  the 
«< Fish-pond."  To  the  right  is  an  elegant  double  cor- 
ridor, the  upper  portion  being  the  only  specimen  of  its 
kind  in  the  Alhambra.  Here  was  the  grand  entrance  of  the 
Moors,  which,  with  the  whole  western  quarter,  was  pulled 
down  by  Charles  Y.  The  mJous  to  the  right  of  the  paiio 
were  once  most  gorgeous ;  they  belonged  to  the  monarch's 
wif  Sb  snd  hence  axe  still  called  Jl^  Cuardo  de  la  SuUancu 

On  the  oppodte  side  I  entered  a  small  room  which  was 
Miad  npy  hj  Perdinand  the  Catholic^  for  the  archives. 


which  were  contained  in  iron  trunks.  A  recess  in  the 
wall  to  the  right  oontaines  a  splendid  earthenware  vase^ 
enameled  in  bine,  white,  and  gold ;  the  companion  was 
broken,  and  the  fragments  used  as  flower-pots,  until 
bodily  carried  away  by  a  knowing  French  lady.  The 
door  formerly  leading  to  the  mosque  is  walled  up. 

I  now  paid  my  respects  to  the  great  tower  of  Comares, 
its  ante-gallery  being  one  of  the  most  exquisitely  propor- 
tioned apartments  I  have  ever  seen.  In  this  ante-room  I 
peroeived  the  honeycomb  and  usual  stalactioal  pattern  in 
the  ceiling.  Passing  up  a  staircase  to  the  left,  and  which 
led  to  the  Mezquiia  or  mosque,  I  leant  over  the  low  railing 
and  gazed  into  the  Patio,  which  is  a  perfect  picture. 
The  flat  alabaster  columns  and  beams  of  the  roof  are  the^ 
flnest  specimens  in  the  Alhambra.  A  barbarous  Spanish 
gallery  destroys  one  side,  and  the  door  of  the  mosque 
was  stripped  of  its  bronze  facings  by  the  daughters  of 
Governor  Bucarelli,  who  sold  the  copper.  The  roof  of  the 
MezqtiUa  was  repainted  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  In 
an  exquisite  niche  in  the  doorway  the  Koran  was  de- 
posited. Charles  V.  converted  the  mosque  into  a  chapeL 
Incongruous  additions  destroy  the  beauty  of  this  interior, 
while  a  raised  gallery  recalls  the  "  beautifying  and  repair- 
ing "  with  a  vengeance. 

Beascending  to  the  ante-room  of  the  Hall  of  the  Am- 
bassadors, I  observed  the  recesses  in  which  the  slippers  of 
the  faithful  were  deposited.  The  Beception  Boom  of 
State  occupies  the  whole  interior  of  the  Comares  Tower, 
which  is  a  square  of  thirty-seven  feet,  by  seventy-flve  feet 
high  to  the  centre  of  the  dome.  The  existing  ceiling,  an 
artesonado  dome  of  wood,  ornamented  by  ribs  intersect- 
ing each  other  in  various  patterns,  with  ornaments  in  gold 
painted  on  grounds  of  blue  and  red  in  the  interstices,  is 
black  with  age.  The  enormous  thickness  of  the  walls  may 
be  estimated  by  the  windows,  which  are  so  deeply  re- 
cessed as  to  look  like  cabinets  Below  the  hall  are  vaulted 
rooms,  with  any  number  of  subterranean  intercommunica- 
tions, constructed  to  afford  means  of  escape  for  the  Sultan 
and  his  harem  in  times  of  outbreak.  Here  also  were  the 
state  prisons,  and  from  the  window  looking  down  on  the 
Darro  it  is  said  that  Ayeshah,  fearful  of  her  rival,  Zoraya, 
let  down  her  son,  Boabdil,  in  a  basket,  as  James  I.  was 
lowered  from  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh. 

Coming  to  the  surface  again,  and  turning  to  the  right,  a 
heavy  gallery,  built  by  Charles  V.,  leads  to  the  Tocador  de 
la  Eeina,  or  dining-room  of  the  Queen.  The  chilly  Flem- 
ing, Charles,  blocked  up  the  elegant  Moorish  colonnade. 
The  Boyal  Dressing-room  is  about  nine  feet  square,  and 
ornamented  with  pictures.  The  walls  are  scribbled  over 
with  the  names  of  visitors  in  a  manner  that  speaks  volumes 
in  favor  of  the  ingenuity  and  daring  of  some  of  the  pil- 
grims to  the  Alhambra. 

From  the  ante-room  of  the  Comaros,  a  passage  protected 
by  iron  gratings,  leads  to  the  Moorish  baths.  They  con- 
sist of  El  Bano  del  Rey  and  El  Baiio  del  Principe,  Tlio 
Moorish  caldron  and  leaden  pipes  were  sold  by  the  &yq 
thrifty  young  ladies  who  called  Governor  Bucarelli  papa. 
The  vapor  bath  is  lighted  from  above  by  small  lumbreras,  or 
"  louvres. "  The  bathers  undressed  in  the  entrance  saloon^ 
and  underwent,  in  the  vapor  bath,  the  usual  shampoou- 
ings,  musicians,  in  the  meanwhile,  discoursing  in  a  gallery 
overhead.  I  had  now  to  retrace  my  steps  through  the  Pntio 
de  la  Alberca,  passing  by  an  anteroom  altered  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  and  again  doctored  by  Philip  V.  into 
the  celebrated  Court  of  the  Lions.  This  patio  is  an  hy- 
petbral  quadrilateral  oblong,  of  some  116  feet  by  6G ;  128 
pillars  of  white  marble,  11  feet  high,  support  a  peristyle 
or  portico  on  each  side.  At  each  end  two  elegant 
pavilions  project  into  the  court    The  columns  are  placed 
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I  ■iagljt  lomelimai  grouped ;  Although  thej  aze 
wo  alandar  that  ihej  ■eem  aeanely  able  to  rapport  the 
arohe^  jet  fire  oentoriee  of  neglect  hare  foiled  tb  destroy 
this  alights  fairy  thing  of  filigree. 

Whereyer  the  destroyor  has  mutilated  the  fragile  orna- 
ments^ the  temple-loving  miartlet^  guest  of  Summer,  builds 
his  nest»  breaking  irith  his  twitter  the  silence  of  these 
sunny  courts,  once  the  scenes  of  Oriental  Toluptuousness, 
and  eren  now  a  delicious  spot  for  building  castles  in  Spain 
or  indulging  in  rose-oplored  day-dreams.  The  fountain  in 
the  cmtre  is  a  dodecagon  basin  of  alabaster  resting  on  the 
backs  of  twelve  lions,  bearing  all  that  quaint  heraldic  anti- 
quity 80  peculiar  to  Arabian  carvings.  Their  faces  are  bar- 
becued, their  manes  are  cut  like  the  scales  of  a  griffin,  and 
their  legs  are  like  bedposts,  the  feet  being  concealed  by  the 
pavement^  while  a  water-pipe  stuck  in  their  mouths  adds 
nothing  to  their  dignity.  The  Hypodromas,  "the  portico 
with  a  hundred  pillars,"  the  Azulejo  pavement,  the 
cypressesy  the  network  of  fountains,  and  the  sound  of 
falling  waters,  are  all  detailed  by  Martial.  The  Fountain 
of  the  Inous,  like  all  the  fountains  in  the  Alhambra,  are 
only  allowed  to  play  on  the  2d  of  January  and  special 
festival  occasions. 

Some  of  the  most  beantifnl  chambers  in  the  Alhambra 
open  into  this  court,  beginning  to  the  right  with  that  apart- 
ment known  in  song  and  story  as  the  Hall  of  the  Abenoer- 
ragea  In  1837  the  then  governor  (!)  caused  the  exquisite 
door  to  be  sawn  in  pieces.  "When  I  was  informed  of  this, 
I'm  afraid  I  uttered  full-flavored  language.  Oh,  the 
beauty  of  the  honeycomb  stalactite  roof  I  Oh,  the  perfect 
proportions  of  the  pillars  I  My  guide  pointed  out  to  me, 
with  a  good  deal  of  dramatic  action,  some  dingy  stains  as 
the  blood-marks  of  the  Abencerrages  massacred  on  this 
spot  by  BoabdiL  I  was  skeptical  in  Holyroodj  Palace, 
when  David  Bizzio's  blood  was  pointed  out  to  me ;  I  was 
flkeptioal  at  Canterbury  over  the  blood  of  Thomas  tl 
Becket ;  I  vras  skeptical  here.  The]  story  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Abencerrages  is  so  weU  known  that  it  will 
not  bear  more  than  '*hintage."  The  Abencerrages  were 
a  distinguished  Moorish  family,  whose  mortal  feud  with 
the  Zegris,  another  noble  family  of  Granada,  contributed 
to  the  fall  of  the  Granadian  monarchy.  The  quarrel 
originated  in  the  varying  fortunes  of  Mohammed  YU.  of 
Granada,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who 
vras  alternately  a  monarch  and  an  exile,  and  whose  cause 
•the  Abencerrages  espoused  with  unswerving  fidelity.  One 
of  the  youths  of  the  Abencerrages,  having  fallen  madly  in 
love  with  a  lady  of  the  royal  house,  was  climbing  to  her 
casement  when  he  was  discovered  and  betrayed,  and^the 
King,  in  revenge  for  this  outrage  on  the  sanctity  of  his 
harem,  shut  up  the  whole  family  in  a  particular  court  of 
the  Alhambra,  since  then  called  the  Hall  of  the  Abencer- 
rages and  letting  loose  the  fury  of  their  hereditary  ene- 
mies, had  them  butchered  in  cold  blood.  This  is  the  story. 
At  the  end  of  this  court  are  three  saloons,  extremely 
rich  in  decoration.  The  Scda  de  Jusiicia  is  so  called  from 
an  assemblage  of  ten  bearded  Moors  seated  in  a  council  or 
divan  which  is  painted  on  the  ceiling.  The  picture  is  re- 
markable as  giving  the  true  costume  of  the  Granada  Moor. 
There  are  other  paintings  of  a  chivalrous  and  amorous 
character,  all  to  the  credit  of  the  Moor  and  the  discomfi- 
ture of  the  Christian.  The  color  in  these  pictures  is  still 
wonderfully  bright  fend  vivid.  I  was  shown  three  marble 
slabs,  elaborately  engraved,  which  were  found  in  1859, 
during  excavations  in  the  Moorish  cemetery.  Here,  too, 
is  an  effigy  of  the  •*  Deer-slaying  Lion,"  with  an  Arabic  in- 
scription beneath.  In  the  last  of  these  three  saloons  the 
cross  was  first  pku»ed  by  Cardinal  Mendoza— I  have  seen 
the  identical  cross  in  the  Cathedral  at  Toledo— and  here, 


as  a  matter  of  cowne,  Ferdinand  introduced  his  favorite 
whitewash. 

Opposite  the  Saia  de  las  Abencerrages  is  that  of  Lae  doe 
Hermanae.  <'The  Two  Sisters,"  so  named  from  the  two 
slabs  of  Macael  marble  ;  eietere  in  color  and  form  which 
are  let  into  the  pavement.  This  hall  formed  a  portion  of 
the  private  apartments  of  the  Moorish  Eings^  xA  which  so 
much  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  alcoves  or  sleeping- 
rooms  at  either  side  speak  of  its  residential  character. 
This  Sola  and  its  adjuncts  is  unequaled  for  the  beauty 
And  symmetry  of  its  ornaments^  its  stalactite  roof^  and 
general  sumptuousness.    One  of  the  inscriptions  says  :       • 

"  Look  attentively  at  my  oleganoe,  and  reap  the  benefit  of  a 
commentary  on  deooratlGn :  Here  are  eolomns  ornamented  with 
every  perf eotion,  and  the  beauty  of  which  has  become  proverbial 
— colamns  which,  when  stmck  by  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  one 
might  fancy,  notwithstanding  their  coloBsal  dimensions,  to  be  so 
many  blocks  of  pearl ;  indeed,  we  never  saw  a  palace  more  lofty 
than  this  in  its  exterior,  or  more  brilliantly  decorated  in  its  inte- 
rior, or  having  more  extensive  apartments." 

The  entrance  to  this  superb  saloon  passes  under  elabo- 
rate engrailed  arohea,  with  rich  intersecting  ornaments. 
Above  is  an  upper  story  with  latticed  windows,  through 
which  the  *<  dark-eyed,"  or  Huaras  of  the  Harem,  could 
view  \hQf4te8  below,  themselves  unseen  and  guarded.  A 
very  hard-favored  English  girl,  owl-like,  was  blinking 
through  one  of  these  windows  as  I  looked  up.  She  was 
not  dark-eyed,  and  I  must  be  ungallant  enough  tp  say 
that  she  played  havoc  with  the  vision  I  was  graduaUy 
conjuring  up  of  a  beautiful  Huara. 

At  the  end  of  the  Sola  is  a  charming  window,  looking 
into  the  PoHo  de  Linderqjcu  This  Yentana  and  its  alcove 
was  the  boudoir  of  Linde  Kaja,  *'  Handsome  Bachel,*'  a 
Moorish  princess,  who  became  a  Christian  on  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Moors,  and  who  subsequently  founded  the 
Monastery  of  Santa  Isabel  Beal,  in  the  Moorish  quarter 
of  Granada.  All  the  varieties  of  form  and  color  distin- 
guishing other  portions  of  the  Alhambra  are  here  united, 
and  ''Handsome  Bachel"  must  have  exchanged  a  very 
sumptuous  and  beautiful  apartment  for  Iier  dingy  quarters 
in  the  ascetic  convent. 

Leaving  the  palace  by  a  small  door,  I  passed  the  parish 
church  of  La  Santa  Maria,  built  in  1581.  A  little  further 
on  is  the  Casa  del  Cura^  which  contains  a  white  marble 
pUa  or  tank,  in  which  the  corpses  of  the  Moorish  kings 
and  queens  were  washed,  previous  to  interment  The 
Casa  IB  separated  from  the  road  by  a  long,  narrow,  and 
deep  excavation,  once  a  vault,  in  which  the  Moorish  royal 
family  were  buried.  Further  down  is  the  Moorish  pos- 
tern gate,  La  Torre  del  Pico.  The  French  intended  to 
blow  up  this  tower,  and  the  holes  made  by  their  sappers 
still  remain,  but  the  mauana  of  Farses  saved  it. 

The  grand  mosque  of  the  Alhambra  stood  near  ;  it  was 
built  in  1308,  by  Mohammed  IIL  Timing  again  to  the 
walls,  I  visited  La  Torre  de  las  Infantas^  once  the  residence 
of  the  Moorish  Princesses.  To  the  left  are  two  other  towers, 
Bel  Can d'd  and  Las  CaiUivas.  Continuing  to  the  right  one  sees 
the  comer  tower,  De  la  Agua  and  Jx>s  Siete  Suelos,  the  seven 
stories,  the  famous  grand  gate  by  which  Boabdil  went  out, 
descending  to  the  Qenil  by  the  Pueria  de  los  Mdinos.  It 
was  afterward  walled  up  as  a  gate  of  bad  omen.  Having 
passed  the  Puerta  dd  Gasil^  I  completed  my  circuit  of  the 
41hambra. 

Part  and  parcel  of  the  Alhambra  is  the  Oenerali/e^  **  the 
Garden  of  the  Architect,''  which  is  reached  by  passing 
out  of  the  Puerta  del  Pica  On  my  left  lay  the  remains  of 
the  stables  of  the  Moorish  Guard.  A  deep  ravine  now 
divides  the  Alhambra  from  the  Sierra  del  Sol.  Ascending 
amid  figs  and  vines  is  the  Generalife,  the  site  of  the  villa 
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which  was  pnrohased  by  the  Bulla:),  in  1320.  Here  the 
oanal  of  the  Darro  empties  its  fall  yirgin  stream,  bnrsting 
through  a  oatting  beneath  an  arch  of  evergreens.  I  stood 
in  the  open  colonnade  of  the  villa  overlooking  the  Alham- 
bra,  no  longer  a  filigree  boudoir,  but  a  grim-looking  for- 
tress. Near  by  where  I  stood  is  La  Suca,  an  open  kind  of 
summer-house,  formed  of  bamboo  canes,  where  the  Moors 
took  their  supper.  The  living  rooms  of  the  villa  are  at 
the  head  of  the  court ;  the  ceiling  in  the  anteroom  to  a 
«mall  picture-gallery  ij  in  splendid  preservation.  Some 
of  the  portraits  in  the  gallery  are  very  remarkable.  El 
Ret/  Chico  is  dressed  like  Francis  L,  in  yellow  and  black 
fur.    Ferdinand    and  Isabella  both    look    idiotic,     'the' 


cypresses  are  enormous,  and  old  as  the  Moors,  one  having 
been  planted  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Under  it  the  fair 
hut  frail  Zoraya  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  with  her 
lover,  the  Abencerrage.  Behind  the  cypresses  is  a  raised 
giirden,  and  on  the  top  of  the  hill  a  knoll  called  the  Moor's 
Chair.     From  this  chair  the  view  is  most  enchanting. 

I  visited  the  Alhambra  again,  and  by  moonlight 
"Dian's  bark  of  pearl'*  floated  above  it  in  the  air  like 
its  crescent  symbol ;  the  tender  beams  tipped  the  filigree 
arches,  giving  a  misty,  undefined  gloom  to  the  halls 
beyond  them.  Qranada  lay  beueath,  its  lights  sparkling 
like  stars,  until  I  fait  as  if  gazing  upon  a  reversed  firma- 
ment    Ah,  that  night  I 
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Out  from  the  poor  man's  cottage 
Tliero  floats  a  simple  stiain, 

A  few  sweet  words  repeated 
Over  and  over  again; 

If  you  think  they  have  little  meanhig 
YovL  had  better  thiniL  again. 

The  nightingale  is  bei^inninff 
His  song  in  the  woods  hard  by; 

And  the  lark  is  raining  musio 
Out  of  the  sunset  sky; 

But  the  gladnees  in  the  heart  of  a  man 
Kakas  sweeter  melody. 


His  body  is  tired  with  labor. 
His  ease  would  to  you  be  pain. 

But  his  voice  bespeaks  a  triumph 
You  find  it  hard  to  attain; 

You  are  walking  dumb  and  downcast. 
Finding  that  life  is  vain. 

You  are  a  man  of  letters. 

Deep  in  the  meaning  of  things; 

But  your  soul  is  bound  in  the  fetters 
Of  words,  while  he  finds  them  wings ; 

It  is  only  soaring  heavenward 
That  the  soul  within  us  sings. 
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DWARD  I  you  here  !"  The  tone  was 
aa  joyous  as  might  be  expected  of  a 
young  lady  at  the  unexpected  appear- 
ance of  the  man  who  was  always  fore- 
most in  her  thoughts.  But  there  was 
a  quiver  of  unmistakable  fear  along 
with  it,  and  not  without  reason. 

Here,  in  the  very  house  which  her 
father  had  ordered  him  to  quit  once 
for  all,  three  months  before,  stood 
Edward  Ashley,  holding  her  hands  in 
his  own — the  saucy  fellow  ! — and  papa 
was  at  home,  and  might  at  any  mo- 
ment make  a  third  at  the  interview. 
Oh,  goodness,  what  should  she  do  ? 

What  JVIr.  Ashley  should  do  he  seemed  to  know  without 
telling.  To  kiss  the  blooming  face  beside  him  half  a 
dozen  times  at  least,  to  place  a  chair  for  the  young  lady, 
and  to  seat  himself  at  her  side,  was,  as  the  penny  novelists 
say,  "the  work  of  a  moment";  and  consideriog  the 
changes  of  detection,  and  the  fact  that  the  "stem  parient " 
who  held  him  in  such  aversion  was  at  that  moment  in  the 
room  b Jiow,  this  exemplary  young  gentleman  looked  pro- 
Yokingly  at  his  ease  as  he  observed  : 

<*  Don't  look  so  frightened,  my  pat ;  old  Symonds,  tho 
butler,  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  I  can  trust  him  to 
smuggle  me  out  aa  cleverly  as  he  smuggled  me  in*  Come, 
dear  away  all  the  niffles  from  that  bonnie  Uttle  face,  and 
tell  me  all  that's  happened  since  I've  been  away." 

The  gurl  did  so,  not  failing  to  lay  ample  stress  upon  the 
otter  deaolation  of  her  life  after  he  was  gone,  the  dreadful 
iooldiiigs  that  ''papa**  used  to  give  her  for  thinking  so 
lauoh  aboat  himt  And  the  odious  attempt  recently  made  to 


induce  her  to  marry  "a  horrid  man  whom  she  couldn't 
abide  " — at  which  last  communication  Ashley  started  and 
muttered  a  very  shocking  word,  which,  luckily,  was  not 
clearly  audible. 

Then  his  turn  come,  and  he  told  her  how  he  had  turned 
his  back  upon  England  in  despair  after  her  father  banished 
him,  and  Lad  sought  forgetf ulness  on  the  Continent ;  and 
how  he  hadn't  found  it  by  any  means,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  discovered  that  his  only  chance  of  avoiding 
suicide  or  hopeless  insanity  lay  in  coming  back  for  a  sight 
of  her  "darling  little  face  "  onoo  again— with  much  more 
to  the  same  purpose. 

In  short,  their  talk  was  so  interesting  thst  for  a  time 
they  quite  forgot  the  grim  old  man  in  the  library  below, 
who  would  have  been  upon  them  like  a  tiger  had  he  had 
the  least  suspicion  of  what  was  going  on  over  his  head. 

A  local  wit  had  called  Squire  AJstone  and  his  daughter 
"Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  with  singular  appropriateness 
in  both  cases.  It  would  have  been  hard  to  imagine  a 
more  striking  contrast  than  Evelyu's  fresh,  roiqr  face,  all 
sunshine  and  beauty,  aud  the  old  squire's  harsh,  deep- 
lin6vl,  granite-hewn  visage,  which,  like  the  summit  of 
Vesuvius,  seemed  always  to  have  a  cloud  upon  it. 

Even  those  of  his  neighbors  who  did  their  best  to 
admire  the  master  of  Aistone  Grange  as  an  "  Englishman 
of  the  old  school"  were  forced  to  admit  that  the  old 
Bchool,  a^  represented  by  him,  was  anything  but  a  pleasant 
school  to  go  to ;  while  the  servants'  opinion  of  him  had 
once  been  pretty  accurately  summed  up  by  the  iMich- 
enduring  coachman  : 

"  You  aee^  air,  Fm  only  a  wmmatk,  and  rlsmi't  ujfmk  mji 
mind  freely  ;  but  I  wish  he  was  dead — I  do.** 

It  was  doubtleai  for  the  aame  unknown  reason  which 
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makes  rain  always  set  in  on  a  picnic  day,  and  a  piece  of 
bread-and-butter,  by  some  law  of  gravitation  undiscovered 
by  Sir  Isaao  Newton,  alvrays  fall  with  the  battered  side 
downward,  that  on  this  particular  evening  the  sqaire,  in- 
stead of  remaining  in  his  study  till  dinner-time,  as  usual, 
came  up  to  lus  daughter's  boudoir,  which  he  entered  jast 
as  Ashley's  fiftieth  kiss  was  being  given  and  returned. 

**  Tne  devil  V  roared  Mr.  Alstone,  who,  like  certain' 
other  "  English  gentlemen  of  the  old  school,"  was  wont 
to  swear  like  a  trooper,  in  a  lady's  presence  as  well  as  out 
of  it. 

Ashley  jumped  up  as  if  the  potentate  thus  invoked  had 
answered  the  call  in  person,  and  there  was  a  moment  of 
silent  dismay, 

*'Wiiat  the  deuce  do  you  mean,  you  cursed  young 
pappy,"  thundered  the  sqaire,  "by  coming  here  again 
after  Fd  turned  you  out  ?  I'll  have  no  such  sneaUing 
scamps  hanging  about  my  house,  I  can  promise  you.  And 
as  for  you,  you  hussy,"  be  went  on,  turning  to  his  daagh- 
ter,  "  I'll  teach  yoa  to  look  as  modest  as  if  butter  woaldn't 
melt  in  yoar  mouth,  and  then  go  kissing  and  slobbering 
on  the  sly,  when  you  think  nobody  sees  you." 

At  this  brutal  insult  to  the  woman  he  loved,  Ashley's 
patience  gave  way  altogether. 

••Say  what  you  like  of  me,"  cried  he,  fiercely,  "but 
please  remember  that  Miss  Aldtone  is  a  lady,  in  spite  of 
her  being  your  daughter." 

The  words  were  scarcely  spoken  when  the  squire's  fist 
— a  pretty  heavy  one  for  a  man  of  fifty-eight — fell  like  a 
sledge-hammer  upon  Ashley's  temple,  knocking  him  back- 
ward against  the  wall. 

Almost  stunned,  less  by  the  blow  than  by  the  tempest  of 
rage  which  it  excited,  the  young  man  sprang  forward,  but 
Evelyn  threw  herself  between  them  and  whispered,  im- 
ploringly : 

"  Remember  that  he  is  my  father,  Edward.  If  you  love 
me,  go  at  once." 

Ashley  obeyed  ;  bat  at  the  door  he  turned  and  shouted 
to  his  assailant : 

'*  Thank  those  gray  hairs  which  you  dishonor,  you  foul- 
tongaed  coward,  that  I  don't  kill  you  like  a  dog ;  for  I 
should  think  it  no  murder  to  rid  the  world  of  such  a 
rufllan !" 

Many  a  bitter  tear  did  poor  Evelyn  shed  that  night, 
after  her  father/  having  fairly  stormed  himsalf  into  ex- 
haustion, had  locked  her  into  her  room  and  gone  away. 
Toward  morning  she  sank  into  a  feverish,  unrefreshing 
slumber,  which  was  broken  by  the  sadden  bursting  in  of 
her  maid,  screaming  : 

'*  Oh,  miss,  miss  I  your  poor  father !" 

"What's  happened  to  him  ?"  cried  Evelyn,  starting  up. 

** Murdered,  miss— and  they  all  say  it's  young  Mr.  Ash-^ 
Ijy  that's  dune  it"  

CHAPTER  n. 

OaiLTT,    OR   NOT    GUILTTl 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  good  ;  and  tbe  "  Al- 
stone Orange  murder  "  proved  such  a  windfall  as  the  little 
town  of  Birchampton  had  not  had  for  many  a  long  day. 
From  far  and  near  people  came  flocking  to  the  centre  of 
attraction  ;  and  the  amount  of  beer  consumed  over  the 
disoossion  of  the  case  made  the  heart  of  every  tavern- 
keeper  leap  for  joy.  • 

In  every  corner  eager  groups  were  talking  over  all  that 
wjuB  known  of  the  afiiair;  and  thu  local  papers  were  in 
their  glory,  picking  up  all  available  details,  inventing  twice 
as  many  moire,  and  lavishly  promising  "  further  particu- 
lars in  a  later  edition." 

The  road  leading  to  the  Orange  was  like  the  approach 


to  Jerujialem  during  the  Easter  feBtivui ;  and  the  house 
itself  was  only  saved  by  its  high  boundary-wall,  and  the 
presence  of  two  indexible  pohcemen  at  the  avenue-gate, 
from  becoming  the  goal  of  a  second  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 
As  it  was,  scores  of  enthusiasts  kept  peeping  all  day 
through  the  bars  of  the  gate  (which  commanded  no  view 
whatever  except  a  thick  mass  of  trees  and  a  hundred 
yards  of  carriage-drive],  with  tuat  singular  power  of  ex- 
tracting amusement  ftom  staring  hard  at  nothing  for  hour.^ 
together,  which  is  the  leading  characteristic  of  an  English 
crowd. 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  public  opinion  had  already  fixed  upon 
Edward  Ashley  as  the  criminal,  a  conviction  shared  by 
both  police  and  magistrates  who  heard  their  report.  In<. 
deed,  many  a  man  has  been  hanged  upon  much  lighter 
evidence,  as  a  glance  at  the  official  summary  of  the  case 
may  suffice  to  show  : 

**  1.  The  accused  is  known  to  have  had  a  violent  quarrel  with 
the  deoeased  only  a  few  hours  previous  to  the  murder,  when  he 
was  heard  by  a  passing  servant  to  say,  in  a  tone  of  extreme  vio- 
lence, that '  he  would  thliik  it  no  murder  to  rid  the  world  of  such 
a  ruffian.' 

"2.  Blood  has  been  found  on  the  clothing  of  the  nooused,  who 
can  only  aeoount  for  it  by  saying  that  he  thinks  it  murt  have  pro- 
cooded  from  a  hurt  inflioted  by  the  deceased  during  the  quarrel 
aforesaid. 

"  8.  The  door  of  the  conservatory  (by  which  the  accused  admits 
having  more  than  once  entered  the  house  clandestinely,  was  found 
wiloclced  the  morning  after  the  oriole,  and  footprints  led  up  to  it 
exactly  corresponding  to  those  of  the  aooused  himself. 

"  4.  This  and  other  facts,  more  especially  the  ciroumstanoe  of 
the  murderer  having  made  his  way  to  the  deceased's  room  without 
any  noise  or  disturbance,  tend  to  show  that  he  must  have  been 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  interior  of  the  house. 

"  5.  On  hearing  the  charge  against  him  the  accused  became 
violently  agitated,  and  muttered  some  words  which  were  under- 
stood to  be, '  All  Is  over  now.' 

"6.  On  the  night  of  the  murder  the  aooused  is  known  to  havo 
gone  out  between  ten  and  eleven,  and  not  returned  lo  iho  hotel  till 
daybreak." 

This  formidable  accumulation  of  evidence  was  totally 
confirmed  by  Ashley's  own  behavior. 

He  seemed  completely  stunned  and  bewildered,  and, 
when  questioned,  answered  so  mu3h  at  random  as  to  be 
more  than  once  cautioned  by  the  presiding  magistrate. 

But  the  thoaght  which  unnerved  him  was  not  that  of  his 
own  peril,  but  tne  fear  that  Evelyn,  too,  might  suspect 
him  like  the  rest. 

To  the  poor  girl  herself,  meanwhile,  the  long  hours  ot 
that  terrible  day  passed  like  a  hideous  dream. 

Her  father  murdered,  her  lover  branded  as  his  assassm, 
her  whole  life  seemingly  wrecked  at  one  blow,  it  might 
well  be  hard  to  believe  that  all  these  fearful  changes  could 
really  have  been  brought  about  in  a  single  day. 

Again  and  again  did  she  reproach  herself  for  not  feeling 
her  father's  death  as  deeply  as  she  ought ;  but  it  was  in 
vain  that  she  strove  to  do  so,  for  he  had  never  been  a 
father  to  her. 

Alas  I  for  the  man  whose  own  children  cannot  regret  his 
loss  1 

But  Ashley — there  lay  her  keenest  torment  Ever  and 
anon  the  maddening  thought  would  force  itself  upon  her  \ 
Might  he  not  be  guilty,  after  all  ? 

Guilty  of  delibjrate  murder  she  knew  he  could  not  be ; 
but  he  might  have  ventured  back  tj  the  house  in  the  hope 
of  one  last  word  with  her,  and,  encouatering  her  infuri- 
ated father,  might,  perhaps,  in  self-defense,  or  goaded  by 
some  unendurable  provocation 

But  no— it  could  noi  be  I  Had  she  not  herself  seen  him 
patiint  for  her  sake,  under  the  worst  outrage  that  could  be 
offered  to  him  ?  No^come  what  might,  he  was  innocent. 
But  kow  C3uld  his  innocence  be  proved  ? 
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Wbs  she,  then,  to  ait  bero  with  folded  hands  while  n 
life  dever  thaa  her  owd  \ras  in  mortal  peril  ?  And  yet, 
wliat  tMmld  ihe  do  ?  Would  the^  listen  to  her— these  hard, 
cntel  tneo^  who  woald  gladly  prove  hltn  guilty  only  for 
the  ealie  of  exalting  their  own  cleverness  in  finding  him 
onl  ^  Was  there  nothing  that  she  conld  do  to  help  him  ? 
YeBi  the  oonid  pray  for  him ;  and  ehe  did  so,  with  all  her 
heiU't  and  sotil. 

The  prayer  eeemed  to  be  answered  aa  soon  as  ottered  ; 
lor  ahe  had  eoareely  risen  fc  om  her  knees,  when  a  servant 


had  nothing  in  it  to  acconnt  for  the  air  of  extreme  rover- 1 
enoe  with  whii?h  the  footmim  nthered  him  in«     Btit  this  | 
quiet  litUa  man  waa  really  a  oolebrity  of  the  firvt  ord«r, 
known  in  every  civilized  capital  from  Waahington  to  St. 
Peteraburg* 

Born  of  an  English  mother  and  American  father,  lie  had  1 
inherited  the  beanty  of  the  one  with  the  keen  int^tot  of  1 
the  other,  and  had  made  his  mokname  of  **  The  Amatenr  { 
Detective  "  famous  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

Why  he  had  taken  np  thia  singular  pni8ait»  dovoting  I 


^^^^^^^^^s"^^:^-?^ 


-?^v 


entered  with  a  viaiting-oard,  at  sight  of  which  she  nttered 
a  cry  of  joy,  and  bade  him  admit  the  visitor  at  onoeu  In 
another  moment  the  door  opened  again  with  the  aoiioiiiica- 
ment,  **Mr.  Morton  Belancey/' 


CHAPTEB  nL 

WBAT  WAS  F0P3n)    IN  TBB  CtAT. 

Teb  neweomer  was  a  alight,  fair*>haired  man»  with  a  very 
bandsome  bnt  rather  eflttminate  face,  whose  appearance 
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himself  to  hunting  down  criminals^  tm  oth^'r  men  take  to 
botany  or  geology,  no  one  ooold  tell ;  but  his  name  had 
long  since  become  a  proverb  for  reckless  daring  and  anper- 
human  ingennity,  and  it  waa  a  common  saying  with  the 
police  of  London  and  Xew  York,  that  *•  for  anything  with 
a  knot  in  it,  there  warn*t  nobody  like  the  **  Amrttenr/' 

Hij  acquAiDtanoe  with  the  Alstonea  dated  back  to  , 
Eveljn^a  earliest  childhood,  and  it  is  probable  that  no  | 
man  living — except,  indeed,  Edward  Ashley  himaell^  I 
conld  have  been  more  welcome  to  her  at  that  moment 
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"  I  wouldn't  haye  distarbed  you  ab  suoh  a  time,  my 
dear/'  said  Delanoey,  kindly*  "  if  I  had  not  hoped  to  be 
of  nae  to  yon  in  this  sad  affair.  It's  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing for  yonr  poor  father ;  bnt  I'll  try  my  best  to  clear 
Mr.  Ashley,  and. with  Ood's  help  I  hope  to  suooeed." 

Evelyn  answered  only  by  pressing  her  old  friend's  hand 
in  both  her  own,  with  a  look  of  gratitude  which  said  more 
tlian  any  words. 

!*Now,  I'll  just  tell  yon  what  I'm  going  to  do,"  he  re- 
sumed. "Yonr  old  friend,  Jnstioe  Rawdon,  ia  down-stairs, 
having  been  good  enongh  to  ask  my  assistance  in  going 
into  the  case,  and  we're  very  lucky  to  have  such  a  clear- 
headed man  like  him  to  deal  with,  instead  of  those  Biroh- 
ampton  blockheads,  who  can't  see  an  inch  beyond  their 
noses.  With  your  permission,  he  and  I  will  go  over  the 
house  together,  and  if  we  find»  anything  in  Mr.  Ashley's 
favor,  as  I  have  no  doabt  we  shall,  I'll  get  you  leave  to 
carry  him  the  news  yourself  to-morrow." 

In  a  moment  Evelyn  was  upon  her  feet,  with  a  glow  of 
life  and  ea&cgj  on  her  beautiful  face,  such  as  had  not 
been  seen  there  since  the  fatal  news  reached  her.  The 
"something  to  do  "for  which  she  had  been  hungering 
had  oome  to  her  at  last,  and  she  was  her  own  brave  self 
again  in  a  moment 

"My  physio  has  worked  wonders,"  muttered  Delancey, 
eying  her  approvingly.  "  She'll  be  jready  for  anything 
now.  After  all,  for  real  courage  in  facing  trouble,  there's 
no  one  like  a  woiiian." 

Mr.  Jnstice  Bawdon,  one  of  the  few  local  magnates  with 
whom  the  morose  squire  had  been  at  all  familiar,  was  a 
portly,  grave«looking  man  of  middle  age,  whose  broad 
face  had  somewhat  a  heavy  look,  amply  contradicted, 
however,  by  the  ever-watchfnl  keenness  of  his  deep-gray 
eyes. 

He  held  out  his  big  hand  to  Evelyn  with  a  hearty  "  God 
bless  you,  my  dear,"  which  went  further  to  comfort  her 
than  anything  else  could  have  done,  and  then  turned  ex- 
pectantly to  Dilancey. 

"Now,  Mr.  Ra^don,"  said  the  latter,  "I  think  I'm 
pretty  safe  in  assuming  that  a  man  of  your  sense  does  not 
consider  the  evidence  of  this  morning  as  in  any  way  con- 
clusive ?" 

"Certainly  not,"  answered  the  justice,  promptly. 

Evelyn's  face  brightened  at  once. 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Delancey  ;  "  and  I  need  scarcely  tell  you 
why.  In  the  first  place,  no  man  but  a  born  idiot  would 
attempt  to  kill  another  just  after  telling  him,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  witnesses,  that  he  would  think  killing  him  no 
murder.  Secondly,  if  Mr.  Ashley  had  intended  murder, 
he  would  certainly  not  have  entered  the  house  by  the  very 
iloor  which  was  well  known  to  be  his  favorite  entrance. 
Thirdly,  i^s  quite  intelligible  that  a  young  man  who  had 
just  received  a  violent  insult,  to  which  we  need  not  allude 
further  at  preeant,  should  be  too  much  excited  to  sleep, 
and  should  take  a  mooolight  walk  to  calm  himself,  with- 
out intending  to  murder,  anybody." 

"  Jnst  so,"  assented  the  magistrate. 

"As  to  the  blood,"  pursued  Delancey,  "it  very  proba- 
bly did  come  from  the  cut  on  his  forehead,  just  as  he 
says ;  but  these  wiseacres,  having  first  made  up  their 
minds  that  he's  guilty,  snatch  at  every  trifle  that  loolis 
like  a  proof  of  it,  and  then  call  that  a  fair  trial !  Now,  let 
us  see  these  footmarks  which  they  make  so  much  of." 

The  three  went  round  to  the  conservatory-door.  De- 
lanoey  knelt  down  to  examine  the  footprints,  and  after  a 
brief  inapeotion*  arose  with  a  look  of  strong  contempt 

/*^  much  for  the  aagaoity  of  a  country  policeman  I 
{rtb^  ^t  those  marks  through  my  spyglass,  Mr.  Bawdon, 
jfird  J'ba*!!  soon  see  that  they  couldn't  have  been  made  us 


lately  as  this  morning ;  they're  simply  the  traoes  left  by- 
Mr.  Ashley  when  he  oame  here  yesterday  afternoon." 
The  jnstioe  made  an  entry  in  his  note- book. 
"  As  to  the  door  not  being  locked,"  pursued  Delanoey, 
"  the  servants  most  probably  left  it  unlocked  themselves. 
But  all  that  matters  little  either  one  way  or  the  other,  for 
the  murderer  didn't  enter  by  that  door  at  all." 

He  spoke  so  confidently  that  his  two  companions  looked 
at  him  in  silent  amazement,  and  Mr.  Bawdon  asked, 
eagerly  : 

"  How  on  earth  can  you  tell  that  ?" 
"  Nothing  simpler.  I  always  follow  one  rule  ;  namely, 
whenever  I  see  som^  perfectly  obvious  proof,  which  a 
child  might  read,  in  one  direction,  I  turn  round  and  look 
exactly  in  the  other.  As'  a  rule,  criminals  donU  take  the 
greatest  possible  pains  to  show  you  which  way  they  went 
to  do  a  murder,  and  how  they  did  it  Yonr  police  say, 
<  Here's  an  unlocked  door,  with  foot-marks  leading  to  it, 
therefore  he  must  have  gone  that  way.'  I  say,  *  No  man 
would  be  such  a  fool  as  to  go  in  the  dark  right  through 
a  house  full  of  servants,  with  the  chance  of  raising  an 
alarm  any  moment  while  there  was  another  way  to  be 
had.'  Let  us  see,  now,  if  there  is  any  other  way.  Tell 
me,  Evelyn,  which  side  does  your  father's  room  lie  ?" 

"In  the  west  wing,  right  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
house." 

"As  I  thought,"  muttered  Delancey.  "We'll  just  go 
round  there,  if  you  please." 

Bound  they  went,  accordingly.  The  window  was  on 
the  third  floor,  partially  hidden  from  them  by  one  of  a 
lino  of  enormous  elms  that  stood  like  sentries  along  the 
front  of  the  house. 

"There's  the  real  approach,"  said  Delancey,  quietly. 
"  That  room  was  entered,  not  from  the  inside  of  the  house, 
but  from  the  outside.** 

"  But  where  on  earth  could  ho  have  got  his  ladder  'r" 
asked  the  justice,  measuring  the  height  with  his  eye. 

"  Tender's  one  ready-made  for  him.  Do  you  see  that 
big  bough  running  out  toward  the  window  ?" 

"Well,  I  do,  now  that  you  point  it  out"  said  Mr. 
Bawdon,  adjusting  his  glasses  ;  "  but  you  don't  mean  to 
say  that  any  man  could  get  on  to  the  window-sill  from 
thatr 

"Judg3  fur  yourself,"  rejoined  Delancey,  swinging 
himself  up  into  the  tree,  and  mounting  it  as  nimbly  as  a 
squirrel  till  he  reached  the  bough  in  question,  along 
which  he  went  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  although 
it  was  more  than  sixty  feet  from  the  ground.  In  another 
moment  ho  was  standing  upon  the  window-lcilge. 
"Are  you  satisfied,  justice  ?"  cried  he. 
"Not  quite,"  said  the  magistrate,  "for  very  few  men 
can  climb  like  you." 

"  Come  up  here,  then,  and  I'll  show  you  something  that 
will  convince  you." 

Tho  two  hurried  into  the  house  ;  but  when  Evelyn 
reached  tho  door  of  the  fatal  chamber,  the  thought  of 
being  again  confronted  by  the  corpse  of  her  murdered 
father  proved  too  much  for  her  nerves,  strong  as  they 
were.  She  hung  back,  and  Mr.  Bawdon  entered  the  room 
alone. 

"Now,  justice,"  said  Delancey,  "you  see,  don't  yon, 
that  I  havo  not  stirred  from  this  place  where  I'm  stand- 
ing. Well,  look  at  tho  woodwork  of  that  sill,  and  tell  mo 
if  yott  notice  anything." 

The  order  was  easily  obeyed.  The  whiteness  of  the 
newly-painted  wood  throw  out  in  strong  relief  a  long 
brown  scratch,  evidently  made  by  tho  sole  of  a  phoe. 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Mr.  Bawdon  ;  "  the  fellow  must 
have  got  in  here." 
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•*  Yes,  it's  all  plain  enough  now.  The  night  being  hot, 
the  window  was  open,  and  he  conld  hear  the  squire's 
heavy  breathing,  showing  that  he  was  fast  asleep.  The 
fellow  took  off  his  shoes,  and  put  tbem  down  just  inside 
(you  see  where  one  of  them  has  left  a  smear  of  mud  upon 
the  wainsoot),  and  then  stole  into  the  room.  Now,  of 
course  he  came  to  rob  ;  so  the  next  thing  is  to  find  cut 
what  he  took.**  He  opened  the  door,  and  asked,  in  a 
whisper  :  "  Evelyn,  my  d3ar,  can  you  tell  us  if  your  poor 
lather  kept  any  money  in  his  room  ?" 

**  I've  heard  him  say  that  there  was  a  good  deal  in  the 
walnut-wood  bureau  by  the  fixeplaoe,"  answered  the  girl 
from  without 

Delanoey  stepped  up  to  the  bureau,  and  tried  it.  It 
was  fast  looked,  and  no  key  was  to  be  seen. 

••  Wen,  the  rascal  didn't  carry  off  his  booty,  that's  one 
comfort,"  said  Mr.  Rawdon. 

"The  squire  used  to  keep  his  keys  on  his  watch-chain," 
was  Delancey's  only  reply,  as  he  moved  toward  the  chair 
on  which  the  dead  man's  clothes  were  lying,  and  drew  out 
the  watch.     But  the  keys  were  not  there. 

Delancey's  eye  instinctively  sought  the  floor.  For  a 
moment  or  two  he  looked  in  vain ;  and  then,  close  to  the 
bed,  almost  hidden  by  the  fringe  of  the  curtain,  he  es- 
pied the  missing  bunch. 

The  next  moment  the  bureau  flew  open,  while  the  mag- 
istrate, whose  interest  in  the  search  had  long  since  mas- 
tered his  ofHcial  dignity,  pressed  forward  as  eagerly  as  a 
schoolboy  to  look  into  it. 

His  first  glancd  was  followed  by  a  loud  exclamation. 
The  interior  was  quaintly  carved  and  gilded  in  the  Louis 
XV.  fashion,  and  bad  six  drawers,  three  on  each  side, 
leaving  space  for  a  small,  movable  casket  in  the  centre. 
Bat  the  place  usually  occupied  by  the  casket  was  now 
rmpty, 

"Thank  God  1"  cried  Mr.  Rawdon,  fervently.  "Pocr 
Ned's  safe  now,  even  if  we  do  nothing  more.  Here's 
plain  proof  that  the  motive  of  the  crime  was  robbery, 
and  no  magistrate  in  the  county  could  bo  fool  enough  to 
tUink  that  Ned  Ashley,  with  all  the  money  he's  got, 
wonld  go  robbing  and  murdering  to  get  more." 

While  he  was  speaking,  Delancey  had  again  approached 
the  bed,  and  was  carefnlly  examining  the  position  of  the 
body,  which  had  been  left  undisturbed  by  order  of  the 
head  inspector. 

"I  think  I  have  ib  all  pretty  pat  now,"  said  he,  at 
length,  as  coolly  as  if  ho  had  been  merely  working  out  a 
problem  at  chess.  **  These  police  of  yours  were  right  in 
one  point — the  murderer  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Louse  and  its  wajs.  He  knew  where  the  money  was  kept, 
and  he  knew  where  to  find  the  keys,  and  how  to  open  the 
bureau.  Having  taken  out  thd  casket,  ho  intended  tf>  put 
back  the  keys  whore  he  found  them,  in  order  to  delay 
the  discovery  of  the  theft  as  long  as  possible.  Do  you 
follow  me  ?' 

"Perfectly." 

«*  WeU,  just  then  the  squire  awoke,  and  hearing  some- 
thing stirring,  asked  who  was  there  ?  Tho  robber  sprang 
upon  him  at  once,  got  the  pillow  over  his  mouth  before 
he  conld  cry  out,  and  stabbed  him  in  the  throat,  killing 
him  at  once  (the  moon  woald  givo  him  light  enough  for 
that,  you  know)." 

"I  understand." 

"Iq  the  scuffle  he  dropped  the  keyfi,  and  naturally 
didn't  care  to  waste  time  in  hunting  for  them.  Tho  blow 
once  struck,  he  made  straight  for  the  window,  cirrying 
the  casket  with  him." 

"He  descended,  then,  the  samo  way  as  he  came  ?" 

"Just  so;  for  he  could  easily  sling  the  cauket  round 


his  neck  by  a  handkerchief,  so  as  to  leave  both  hands  froeb 
See  here  !" 

He  clutched  the  projecting  bough,  and  swinging  him* 
self  into  the  tree  again,  descended  it  as  nimbly  as  he  had 
mounted  ;  but  when  about  twice  his  own  height  from  thi 
ground,  he  slipped  suddenly,  and  fell  to  the  earth. 

"  Good  gracious  !  are  you  hurt  ?"  cried  Mr.  Rawdon. 
anxiously. 

"  Come  down  directly  I"  was  all  the  answer  he  received* 

But  Delancey's  tone  was  so  eager  and  excited  that  eyen 
the  sober  magistrate  scudded  down-stairs  as  if  for  • 
wager ;  but,  fast  as  he  went,  Evelyn  was  there  before 
him. 

"  That  was  a  lucky  fall  for  me,"  said  Delanoey,  "  for  it's 
shown  me  something  which  I  had  quite  overlooked,  aL 
though  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself  for  missing  it 
Do  joxiBeQthcU?'' 

The  two  bent  forward  to  look. 

All  around  the  tree  the  ground  was  so  hard  as  to  show 
no  trace,  but  in  one  particular  spot,  between  two  out- 
cropping roots,  lay  a  patch  of  soft  clay,  in  whieh  was  the 
perfect  impression  of  a  human  kandf  palm  downward,  as 
if  some  one  had  slipped  and  fallen  tliere. 

"  Well,  bnt  didn't  you  do  that  yourself  in  falling  ?'* 
asked  the  justice,  with  a  puzzled  look. 

"Too  big  for  mi/  hand,  as  you  see,"  replied  Delanoey, 
placing  his  fingers  in  the  indentations  ;  "  but  there's 
somethiQg  else  about  it  worth  noticing.  Evdyn,  oan  you 
get  me  a  glass  of  water  and  a  handful  or  two  of  crumpled 
wall  plaster  ?" 

Miss  Al^^tone,  delighted  to  be  of  any  use  in  the  investi- 
gation upon  which  so  much  depended,  hastened  into  the 
house,  and  returned  almost  immediately  with  the  articles 
required. 

Mixing  a  handful  of  the  dust  with  the  water,  Delanoey 
shook  the  rest  of  the  plaster  into  the  hand-print,  and  then 
let  fall  the  mixture  upon  it,  drop  by  drop. 

"There,"  he  said,  quietly,  "when  that  hardens  we'll 
have  a  good*  euough  cost  of  that  hand  to  hang  the  man 
that  owns  it.  You  see,  he  had  the  casket  with  him  when 
he  tumbled,  for  here's  its  dent  in  the  turf  ;  but  just  then 
he  must  have  heard  a  noise,  and  set  off  running,  as  yon 
may  see  by  these  two  footmarks,  with  the  toe  so  much 
deeper  than  the  heel.  Uiiluokily,  the  ground's  too  hard 
further  on  to  give  us  any  more  than  those  two  ;  but  it  mey 
be  worth  while  to  mtike  a  tracing  of  them  on  paper,  if  only 
to  show  that  they  don't  tally  a  bit  with  Mr.  Ashley's  foot- 
prints over  yonder." 

"lUl  do  so  at  once,"  said  Mr.  Rawdon,  producing  his 
pencil 

"And  now,"  resumed  Delanoey,  going  back  to  hir 
plaster-cast,  as  soon  as  the  tracing  was  completed,  "loofe 
at  this." 

He  held  it  up  as  he  spoke.  It  was  a  perfect  model  of  c 
large  but  rather  well-shaped  hand,  which  had  lost  the 
uppermost  Joint  of  its  little  finger. 

"  Now,"  said  ho,  "  unless  Mr.  ishton  has  lost  the  top  of 
his  little  fing-r  Binco  yesterday,  this  alono  should  be 
enough  to  clear  him.     What  say  you,  Mr.  Rawdon  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly,"  answerevl  the  justice. 

"Then  that  enis  our  day's  work,"  quoth  Delanoey, 
"and  a  pretty  good  one  it's  been.  Evelyn,  my  dear,  I  see 
you're  looking  tired  ;  and  you  can  sleep  in  peace  now,  for 
Ashley's  life  is  as  safe  as  mine.  You  shall  tell  him  so 
yourRelf  to-morrow  ;  and  to-night,  by  your  leuve,  Mr. 
Rawdon,  I  shall  stay  here  to  take  care  of  the  house." 

The  kindly  words  came  almost  too  lato.  The  firmness 
which  hid  enabled  Evelyn  to  bear  up  so  long  and  so 
bravely,  had  fairly  given  way  at  last ;   and  it  was  only 
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with  the  support  of  her  two  friends  that  ahe  sneceeded  ia 
d ragging  herself  bock  to  the  house,  where  ehe  was  at  once 
oonai^ed  to  the  motherly  care  of  the  old  housekeeper. 

"I  don*t  know  how  to  thank  you  enough/*  said  the  ju9- 
Uoe  to  his  companion,  as  soon  as  thoy  were  alone  again* 
''  I  should  have  done  my  duty  as  a  m agist nit6»  I  trust, 
e?eii  if  it  harl  broken  my  heart ;  but  I  really  think  it  would 
hare  broken  it  to  see  my  old  friend  George  Ashley's  only 
son  found  guilty  of  a  cold-blooded  murder." 


CHAPTER   IV. 

To  ns  the  inmate  of  a  gloomy  old  manor  bexitMb  In  whidi 
a  horrible  murder  has  just  been  committed/ u  ool  the 
most  trauqnilUzing  sitoation  in  the  world  ;  and  it  CMl  scarcely 
be  wondered  at  that  the  seoond  housemaid  at  Alston e 
Grange  should  find  herself  unable  ti>  sleep  on  th^  night 
following  Peiancey*a  reseAtohes*  nnd  l)e  move^l  to  get  up 

and  took  out  of  her  window 


^r- 
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Delancey  shook  his  head  gravely, 

"I'm  gUd  Ashley's  saved,"  Slid  he;  **bat  this  is  a 
moirs  serious  afiair  than  you  think.  Do  you  remember 
the  murder  of  the  Honorable  Stephen  White,  at  Salem,  a 
good  many  years  ago  ?*' 

The  mcigistrate  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  with  an  air 
of  utter  bewilderment,  and  then  tnrnod  i>aLe  as  death. 

**Wliy(  jojk  don't  mean  to  say ** 

**I  mean  to  say  that  the  man  who  committed  litis 
morder  is  the  squire's  own  nephew,  and  Ef  elyn'a  cousit). " 


in  the  htghesft  story.  Bnt 
she  would  have  been  wiser 
not  to  do  so,  for  the  sight 
that  she  beheld  mnda  h^r 
tlesh  creep. 

Far  below,  a  pale  light 
was  gliding  among  the 
huge  eUas  in  front  of  the 
west  wing — ^a  light  whieb, 
as  she  obserred  with  In* 
conoeivahle  horror,  seemed 
to  surround  and  accompany 
a  ahadowy  human  flguro^ — 
probably  the  ghost  of  the 
old  squire,  searching  for 
some  money  that  he  had 
buried. 

The  figure  pnnsed  at 
length  beside  the  largest 
elm,  and  appeared  to  be 
digging  a  gniTe  ther«. 
Susan*3  curiosity  so  £ar 
overcame  her  termr  aa  to 
enable  her  to  face  even 
this  objectionable  perform* 
onoe  without  screaming, 
hut  when  the  phantom 
actually  proceeded  to  lay 
itself  down  in  the  grave 
wbioh  it  had  dttg«  her  over- 
wrought feelings  found 
vent  in  a  shriek  that  made 
the  air  ring.  Rushing  back 
into  bed,  she  divod  head' 
long  under  the  blankets, 
and  rolling  herself  up  in 
them  BO  tightly  that  all  ik^ 
ghoeta  in  Christendom 
could  scarcely  have  got  her 
out  again,  lay  trembling 
there  till  morning. 

Just  at  the   time  wfien 

this    terrific     recital     was 

arousing  the  wonder  of  the 

servants'    break  fast  •  table, 

Birohampton  was  similarly 

excited    by    the     pasaige 

through    its    rnnin   street 

of    a  carriage    oontaining 

Evelyn  Alston e.  Justice  Riw.lon  and  Mortimer  Delancey. 

The  latter  had  kept  his  word,  and  Evelyn  was  on  her 

way  to  give  the  good  news  to  her  lover  with  her  own  Ups. 

What  passed  at  that  interview  no  one  could  say,  her  two 

ohaperoDS  having   considerately  remained   outside ;   but 

Ashley's  farewell  words,  as  overheard  by  the  policeman  on 

guard  at  the  door,  showed  th:it  the  visit  had  not  been 

thrown  away,  so  far  as  Ar  was  concerned. 

**Ood  bless  you*  darling  I    I  can  bear  whatever  may 
come,  now  that  Fve  aoen  if  our  face  again  1" 


Bak  •  BtiU  greater  **8ti!mAtic«n  '*  was  in  str>re  for  the  little  | 
lotrn  that  dnj.  li  wim  mid  den  1j  nais^'J  abroad  iLtkl  the 
chftip  of  i»Titlt>ciOG  WHS  Don'  cnmplettj— ilitit  ttie  police  wtr© 
t  J  b©  withilrftwa  fiom  tbe  Gmtige,  Mis^  Alatone  to  go  ou 
B  Tiait  to  Justice  liawdoa  nud  hm  wife,  and  tUe  bouse  to 
be  riant  np  iottmedi»ttlj  lifter  tlie  aquiie'a  fuDeral,  onlj  tlio 
ts]^  Uoaji4»k49e{)ur  ftod  tvro  aerrajils  being  left  to  take  care 
«fit 

To  tbo  ecmmaniiif  nt  Urge  (Delimcey'tdiioottiryliaviDg 
b'l"  f)»  ^*^^3   HGemcd  to   imply  liiai 

AsL  ,  but  they  migUt  Lavo  changed 

Uiidr  cj  lUey  overheard  thc»  oouvorHiAtiou  which 

h;i4  tJil:        ^  11  the  GrftTjga  giirdmi  tUitt  luuruing  be- 

Iweeo  Mr,  iiawdoii  and  Dt.^laucey* 

*'Aiid  yoa  tiiiuk,  tbtu,  that  thla  tic?pbaw— Colfille,  or 
whafsver  you  call  him— if  tbe  mon  T* 

**  I'm  saro  of  it*  I  It  new  him  at  onoo  by  that  maimed 
finger  of  his.  which  h<*  got  in  a  row  in  oue  of  thoso  LondoQ 
e  nma  thit  ho  was  so  f'>ad  of  frefiuentiag.  He  muet  havo 
cost  x>o{jr  Aistoao  a  pretty  periny,  &rst  and  bmt,  for  he 
witB  always  wnnting  money,  /ocarly  got  him  convicted 
oDocsi,  but  he*d  bec'o  ^hurp  enoagh  to  le^va  no  tangible 
proof  agLiiujat  htm.** 

"Indtedr* 

"  lie*,  he  was  a  pretty  black  sheep.  Evdyn  tells  me 
tliat  a  lenr  weeka  ago  her  fathor  got  a  letter,  ^^hiob  aeemed 
to  put  htm  in  a  great  rige,  dlrt^oted  in  a  very  curions 
h\mi,  whichj  aa  fthe  described  i^  wa«  certainly  ColviUe*^ 
Ha  tnn^t  hava  batux  aektug  for  money  agiiiii,  and  as  his 
iiiMala  wcmldn't  giv^  him  auy*  ba  decided  to  take  it,  and 
tliii  ia  tbe  re«alt " 

**Aiid  how  will  you  act  about  calcbtng  Mm,  if  it's  a 
fair  qaeaiion  7" 

•*  Ah,  that'a  tho  bent  p;  rt  of  the  whole*  Mory.  Last 
iiigbt,  ua  I  WSL3  lying  awake«  thinking  it  ull  over,  I  got 
tjuite  an  in«pliatioD*  I  eaid  to  injstdf,  •Now, supposing 
Td  oommittL*d  n  murder  and  ware  eiirrjing  otf  so  mo  stolea 
muucy,  and  h<»ard  a  noise  that  startled  me,  wh:it  »hould  I 
do  •  Uby,  rd  pop  my  [dundor  into  some  btde,  so  tis  to 
hive  nothtng  anspicions  almnt  m«  if  I  mot  any  one/  I 
jumped  up  at  olc\  got  my  lanfcrm,  nod  went  out  and 
f;rabbi»d  info  that  hullaw  by  Uio  big  elm,  /nsfe  where  wo 
toan  I  the  last  traoea  of  the  cftsket  Some  of  the  sorvants 
must  have  taken  me  far  a  ghost,  for  I  heard  an  awfnl 
ecreech  overhead  just  as  I  diveJ  into  tbe  bole  ;  but  I 
t^and  the  cuMket^  anyhow/' 

•*  Did  yon  ?     Bravo  f 

**Tas;  thnt';^  our  hmi  stroke  of  hick  yet,  for  now  wo 
hftvo  the  ffllow  fairly  hooked*  Men  don't  ijotnmith  mur- 
ilera  jant  to  lesvo  thrir  plan  dor  and  nin  away.  He's  safe 
to  come  back  after  that  money  sooner  or  later/* 

•*  And  wli«t  «re  we  to  do,  thou  ?*' 

*•  Vii  tell  ymi.  As  soon  a»  tho  ftmernl  is  nvt!r,  we*il 
Oill  Q&  the  police.  Send  Evelyn  on  a  visit  to  jonr  wife, 
and  pretend  to  shut  np  tha  bousa  i  Itogether*  Then  Cot- 
ville,  thinking  tbo  ooist  dearp  will  come  back  to  loi  k  for 
bis  eaaket.  nod  you  and  I,  with  one  of  jour  mon  tu  help 
118^  wtti  watch  here  aecnHly  every  Qiglit  tUi  bo  does,  and 
tliri  lar  hitn  in  the  aot." 

*  !— jnst  tho  vary  ibing  1     111  set  abont  It  this 

Tory  d*j/' 

i»  *  »  •  •  ^ 

Tbrop  r,T  just  liji  utter  darl«n^3S  w^**  nettin'*  in, 

tbrao  mi  .  m  thegfri*-n     f  tin;  ocamingly  dcaerttd 

Ormogtv  wbiapcifin^  eager  1;. 

•'Ans  yon  -'-^^  '-r*>  hti  ,»  »  .^iiy  ,*  a*^! 
dgo,  in  a  toD  ^Ised  aaxisty, 

two  ni^UUi  airr-    !j,  uud   lo  ngxi  of  Mtu* 
jzi^nW  UU  la  irortZi  mofo  to  Iiimsolf  than  ai. 


money,  and  the  ftdloVs  scarcely  likely  to  como  back  if  he 
expects  to  get  him^ielf  banged  by  doitsp'  «o," 

**  Never  fear/*  rejoined  Mt^rton  1*  nli- 

ally  a^  ever.     **lt  was  o  dy  ta  be  i  l.  uild 

wish  to  be  on  tho  safci  side,  by  waiting  a  day  or  two  after 
the  bouse  was  cleared.  Beaides,  these  two  1'^*  -.:.  ht-n  it's 
been  bright  moonlight,  whereas   to-night  ti  00 

moon  at  alL  Fd  bet  all  l*m  worth  tbat  we  wtiu  \  u.-  dia* 
appointed  thin  time.** 

♦*  We*d  lK»tter  get  t>  our  places,  thoo,"  sai'  ''<^*<^ 

**I  BUppoije  wo  caa*t  do  b©tlt*r  tban  post  as 

before  ?** 

**Scaroely,  I  think.  You  get  In  behind  that  buttreit 
yonder,  and  take  care  not  to  rustle  the  ivy/' 

Mr.  Itawdon  ol>eyed  at  once. 

•*  Ton,  Stokes,  d'-uble  yourself  down  between  tbcm  two 
bushes,  and  mmd  you  keep  your  ears  op<:n.'' 

'*Ay,  aVj  sir/*  rcjoinud  the  polioenum,  plocing  bUnself 
ea  directed, 

Tlie  next  momcmt  Delancey  swnng  liimself  np  on  the 
lowest  bough  of  the  elm,  and  lay  svi  k^ne^t 

eye  conld  nut  liave  detected  Im  ct  v.     And 

fio,  in  gloom  and  silence,  the  tbree  hunters  sat  watching 
for  theijr  proj. 

Weary,  weary  work»  oroooljing  there  in  the  depth  of  tbo 
chill,  gbo«tly  darkness,  with  ears  and  ryes  stralLcd  to  the 
utmostp  and  every  nerve  tense  as  if  on  the  rick* 

The  prospect  of  a  ban d« to- hand  struggle  with  a  draper- 
ate  man,  oortain  to  be  well  armi^d,  wan,  perbapff^  no  vcrj 
inviting  one  ;  but  ^d  with  Uiis  ^^nawing  suspense 

It  appeared  absol  ^^btfuL 

Hark  !  was  that  the  diatant  soond  of  a  enutioas  foot*, 
step  ? 

Tho  less  pracllced  ears  of  tho  two  Etigliabmen  bad 
beard  nothing  ;  but  Mat  ton  Drlancey,  who  had  listened 
many  a  time  to  tbe  s'.^atthy  thread  of  tbe  tiger  in  the 
depths  of  an  En:;;lisb  jungle,  w.is  on  tl»o  ali'rt  in  amommt 

Again  came  the  Bound^tbia  time  too  plab  to  bn  nd.v 
taken  ;  and  Deliincey'g  keeu  eyes  di     '  '    -  'ilia 

darknes*  thrt  baivly  p<?rc4?|»tiblo  outl.  ics, 

gliding  Bt^alithy  towiirdtiio  tree  in  will   ii  Im   :  mU 

On  came  tho  midnight  prciwler,  puii^'iDg  tr  no, 

as  if  to  assure  biui^elt  that  all  was  cafe.  At  length  ho  wai 
right  nnderufnth  Delanoi^y*3  perch,  and  beading  over  tho 
bolluw  at  tbe  root  of  tha  tree. 

Now  or  never  I  With  a  spring  like  a  panther,  T>«daDCt7 
Hung  himself  right  upon  biseronching  enemy,  prostrating 
him  with  the  shock,  and  falling  hcavdy  beside  him. 

In  another  mouiont  th'j  two  men  were  grappling  like 
wild  leasts. 

Mn  Hawdon  v^n^  the  policeman,  who  had  burriad  np  af 
the  flrnt  alarm,  stood  over  them  in  perplexity,  not  druin^ 
to  strikn,  so  closaly  int/>rtwtned  w«re  tbe  two  bodies,  and 
so  rapid  their  movements,  as  they  rolbd  ovisr  and  owr 
each  other« 

Dciapite  bis  alcnder  frafne  and  dedicate  feainrei^  De- 
tail cf^y  was  on<)  ngaiust  whom  few  man  crmld  have  held 
their  owm  But.  for  thi-j  onco  be  was  fam  to  admit  tbal 
be  I:    '         •  

^  fid  then  a  d9a|\ 

gr^aa.     Tu^i    t»ir  t«d   and   ba 

or  on  Lia  siile,  fo  i  ^?l 

'*  it  was  hisi  own  f.  ls  <>om* 

v.,^^-..l)r  'vi  if  iiuah  a  (T  ■  *^**rf* 

its,     ••!' 
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lie— lired  long  enongh  to  make  a  foil  confession,  and  ap- 
pended hia  name  to  the  written  statement  of  it  drawn  np 
bj  Delanoej  and  the  justice,  declaring  that  the  murder 
was  hia  doing,  and  his  alone. 

Ashlej  was  at  once  released  ;  and,  six  months  later  the 
old  house  waa  thrown  open  once  more  to  admit  a  merry 
party  which  had  oome  straight  from  the  celebration  of  a 
wedding  in  Birohampton  Oh  arch,  where  Morton  Delancey 
was  "beat  man,"  and  Justice  Lawdon  gave  away  tho 
bride. 

OUR  ADVENTURES  AT  THE  BRIDGE  OF  ICOSONZO, 
COLUMBIA. 

I  ooTTiiD  not  think  of  supping  or  sleeping  till  I  had  at 
least  a  glance  at  the  famous  bridge  of  Icononzo,  the  object 
of  our  excursion,  and  which  I  was  to  examine  in  detail  in 
the  morning. 

After  quartering  our  servants  and  mules  at  tho  posada 
we  kept  on  our  road  for  about  half  an  hour,  crossing  a 
pretty  ravine,  the  slopes  lined  with  rose-colored  ingas  in 
full  bloom,  and  at  last,  descending  by  a  rocky  staircase, 
we  came  upon  the  bridge. 

At  first  you  cannot  bring  yourself  to  believe  that  it  is 
the  g^at  wonder  so  pompously  described  by  Humboldt. 

The  steep  road  that  winds  through  the  rounded  boulders 
and  scanty  sunburnt  trees,  descends  abruptly  to  a  platform 
to  which  is  made  fast  a  wooden  bridge  covered  with  earth 
find  g^rass,  like  all  that  we  had  seen. 

You  have  a  vague  idea  that  water  mns  below,  but  you  do 
not  see  it  The  other  bank  of  the  river  is  abrupt,  densely 
clothed  with  vegetation,  through  which  th^  roa.l  winds  amid 
rocka  But  step  on  the  swaying  bridge,  and  cautiously 
lean  over  the  eastern  railing.     Ton  recoil  v:\i\i  horror  ! 

At  your  feet  yawns  a  dark  abyss,  the  immense  cleft  with 
perpendicular  walls,  where  the  Sumapaz  Biver  rolls  three 
hundred  feet  below  you.  Tho  white  furrow,  with  its  dark 
steel  glints,  is  the  imptisoned  river  rushing  along  its  nar- 
row channeL 

As  your  eye  grows  bolder,  and  ia  accustomed  to  the 
half- obscurity,  you  notice  objects  dash  across  the  tufts  of 
foam,  and  shrill  cries  are  heard  amid  the  dull  roar  of  the 
waters. 

They  are  the  guapacos,  semi-nocturnal  birds  which 
swarm  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocky  walls.  Throw  down  a 
stone,  it  gives  a  dull  sound  that  the  rocks  take  up  and 
repeat ;  while  a  gunshot  evokes  thunderous  echoes,  and 
spreads  alarm  through  the  winged  world. 

Below  this  wooden  bridge,  and  twenty  feet  lower  down, 
is  the  rounded  stone,  wider  than  the  river-bed,  which  here 
forms  a  natural  bridge.  It  can  be  reached  with  some  h'ttle 
difiSculty  by  the  projections  of  the  schist^bed  above  it, 
which  make  a  rude  kiod  of  steps.  On  reaching  it,  you  are 
right  over  the  abyss,  and  hear  the  torrent  distinctly. 

Night  coming  rapidly  on  compelled  me  to  return.  At 
the  poaada  I  engaged  ten  vigorous  men  and  had  leather 
ropes  prepare.!,  for  I  was  resolved  to  try  and  descend  by  a 
rope,  so  as  to  observe  and  measure  the  rocky  wall  through 
its  whole  course. 

The  next  morning  I  was  laid  up  with  the  fever ;  but  my 
servant  John  reaolved  to  try  it  An  opening  at  the  side  of 
the  large  stone,  and  just  below  it,  afforded  the  best  spot 

The  men  were  stationed  around  it  John  had  four  ropes 
of  well-tested  hide  passed  under  his  armpits  and  between 
his  legs ;  he  carried  a  bog  of  native  cloth,  a  hammer,  a  gun 
and  a  machete.  Beside  him  was  let  down  a  stout  twine 
loaded  with  a  small  stone  by  which  a  paper  could  be  sent 
up  as  a  telegraph. 

At  the  signal  the  men  began  to  pay  out  the  rope  steadily. 


John  waa  soon  far  enough  down  to  see  how  the  rock  had 
fallen,  and  what  supported  it  on  either  side.  Ho  had  only 
to  look  up  and  answer  the  questions  put  to  him.  He  was 
not  a  little  surprised  to  find  the  rock  granite  above  and 
schist  below.  Nor  was  it  rounded  below  like  a  boulder, 
but  concave,  an  arch,  its  extremity  restinq:  on  the  walls. 
The  Iconozo  rock  was  suspended  ;  it  leated  on  a  bed  of 
schist  which  crossed  the  gap  unbroken. 

The  cable  was  again  paid  out.  The  seven  alternate 
strata  of  granite  and  schist  were  measured.  At  thirty 
yards  down  he  came  to  the  first  cavity,  swarming  with 
the  birds,  their  nests  of  solidified  black  mud  lining  its 
walls.  Ten  yards  below  a  granite  platform  formed  the 
floor  of  another  cavern.  John  explored  both  caves,  bat- 
tling with  the  guapacos,  and  aacceasfully  getting  one  alive 
with  a  nest  and  three  eggs. 

Then  the  descent  continued,  but  two  npforeseen  inci- 
dents complicated  the  already  dangerous  position  of  this 
man,  hanging  like  a  spider  on  his  thread  from  the  top  of 
some  ciithedraL 

The  platform  extended  so  that  it  cut  oflf  all  view  of 
John,  and  the  small  cord  had  broken,  so  that  no  message 
could  be  sent  Under  this  rock  John  was  attacked  by  the 
birdo,  which  in  thousands  assiiled  him  with  bill  and 
claw. 

Ho  fought  them  with  his  machete  while  calling  to  the 
men  to  haul  him  up.  But  the  noise  of  the  river,  and  the 
women  and  children  gathered  to  witness  hia  daring  at- 
tempt drowned  his  voice. 

Tho  next  danger  was  even  greater,  for,  after  passing  the 
hostile  birds,  lie  kept  descending  till  he  reached  the 
stream.  He  called,  but  called  in  vain.  Unconscious  of 
his  position,  they  lowered  still,  and  he  was  waist-high  in 
water. 

Ho  looked  around  for  a  spot  which  he  might  attempt  to 
reach  at  the  risk  of  life,  and  drew  back  his  machete  to 
cut  tho  rope,  when  Heaven  allowed  his  voice  to  be  heard. 

They  began  cautiously  to  iiaul  in  the  rope,  and,  with  a 
grateful  heart,  he  rose,  dripping,  from  the  tempestuous 
torrent,  and  swaying  around,  began  the  dangerous  ascent ; 
in  a  short  time  he  reached  the  surface,  amid  the  shouts  of 
tho  men  and  the  cries  of  the  women. 

The  alcalde  of  tho  district  was  as  proud  as  John  or  our 
French  Scientific  Commission.  He  drew  up  a  formal 
paper  attesting  that  the  abyss  of  Icononzo  had  been 
descended  by  one  of  our  party,  a  feat  never  before  at- 
tempted. 

Tho  depth  from  the  wooden  bridge  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  the  water 
is  more  than  fifty  feet  deep  in  its  narrow  channel. 

We  add  to  the  sketch  of  the  descent  and  of  John's 
battlo  with  his  winged  foes  a  picture  of  the  level  plains 
whero  tho  large  cattle  thrive  amid  the  tall  grass,  seeking 
tho  shelter  of  friendly  palms,  and  always  attended  by 
numl)ors  of  the  falcon  known  as  tho  garrapatero,  from  its 
habit  of  keeping  near  the  animds  to  devour  the  ticks 
called  garrapat()3  which  infest  cattlo,  and  would  often 
produce  death  were  they  not  devoured  by  these  friendly 
birds.  

TA8TING  PURE  CHAMPAGNE. 
There  is  very  littlo  champapjno  that  goes  abroad  from 
Friiuco  that  is  not  fixed  or  doctordd  or  sophisticated  in 
some  way  to  suit  foreign  tastes,  and  I  have  heard  En^^lish- 
men  and  Americans  complain  thiit  thoy  could  not  ^et  ns 
good  a  wine  in  France  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
drink  at  home.  This  opinion,  I  Iwlieve,  was  the  result  of 
getting  a  purer  wiuo  thau  they  usually  drank.    It  do;.'3  not 
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do,  however,  to  be  too  great  a  stickler  for  aa  entirely  pure 
wine  in  all  oaseB*  as  I  learned  by  a  little  practical  joke 
played  ttpon  me  at  M.  Moet*a  table. 

In  my  vanity  I  had  beea  speaking  of  pure  and  impure  ' 
mnes«  a  aubject  I  know  very  little  really  about, 
and  wo  and  up   my  diatribe  against  all  makers  of 
Lwine  by  saying  that  they  all  doctored  tbdr  wioe 
a  greater  or  leaa  extent.     Tbia  wa8  not  denied » 
and  I  was  aaked  wbat  I  desired.     X  aaid  I  woold 
like»  for  onoe  in  my  Ufop  to  taste  a  perfectly  pnre 
wine»  without  any  addition  or  supposed  improre- 
niQDt^ — nothing  but  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape. 
They  politely  said  if  I  were  to  fix  upon  any  of 
their  brands  they  were  then  making  they  would 
give  me  next  day  at  Itinoh  a  gloss  of  perfectly  pure 
wine,  without  any  admixture.     I  selected  the  im- 
l^erial  wine  which  they  were  then  making  for  the 
iBnssiiin  court,  and  it  was  promised,  although  it  was 
aid  I  wonld  not  like  it.     Next  day  at  Inncheon  the 
butler  picked  up  from  the  ioe-pail  a  bottle  of  the 
'imperiiU  wine  in  all  its  gorgeoas  trappings  of  gold- 
foil  and  scarlet  paper,  and  filled  oar  glaseee,  our 
host  remarking  that  this  was  gotten  up  expressly 
for  me.     Being  very  thirsty,  after  bowing  to  my 
^liost,  I  tossed  down  nearly  the  whole  contents  of 
ay  glass,  expecting  to  enjoy  a  most  delidoua  treat, 
rhen,  to  my  horror,  my  mouth  puckered  up  and 
lit  all  the  sensations  of  having  chewed  upon  an 
unripe  persimmon,     I  ran  to  the  window,  threw  the 
Ijemaining  contents  of  my  gloss  into  the  garden* 
^turned  round,  and  found  all  my  friends  with  their 
i  untouohetl  and  laughing  heartily  at  me.     It 
then  explained  that  it  was  all  pure  wine  I  was 
^ven,  but  that  all  champagne  is  undrinkable  until 
has  received  a  certain  portion  of  candy  syrup, 
'  the  wines  that  go  to  its  manufacture  bdng  all  of 
the  most  acid.     This  little  episode  haa  made  mo 
ver  since  modest  in  my  demands  for  a  strictly 
I  vintage. 
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Br  Arthur  G.  Butlkr. 

M>  >KT  persons  hsTe  often  seen  the  geometrie  web 
of  our  commonest  genua  of  sxnders.  and  in  all 
probability  the  majority  of  them  have  regarded  it 
with  disgusti  neither  knowing  nor  oaring  to  know 
how  it  was  constructed,  but  despising  it  as  the  work 
of  a  creature  which  is  almost  universally  looked 
upon  with  feelings  of  loathing,  and  forgetting  that 
nothing  which  cxistii  Is  too  mean  for  study  if  it  h& 
the  worknianahip  of  a  perfect  Creator. 

Moreover,  in  the  present  age  of  inquiry  it  does 
not  safSce  for  any  thoughtful  person  to  be  oon- 
tented  to  know  merely  that  this  thing  or  tbat  exists 
as  a  manifestation  of  the  operation  of  natural  laws  ; 
ho  must  also  ask  himself  how  the  result  which  he 
sees  has  been  arrived  at,  by  clear  reasoning  and 
patient  investigation  expanding  his  mind,  and  thus 
leudering  him  a  better  and  more  intelligent  com- 
panion to  his  fellow-men* 

Let  ns  suppose,  then,  that  oor  readers  are  un- 
conscious of  any  fact  in  relation  to  tbe  spider 
excepting  that  it  makes  a  web;  they  are,  nerertheless, 
anxions  to  learn,  not  slow  to  observe  natural  phenomena, 
and  patient  in  unraveling  all  mysteries  which  obaoure 
Iheir  mental  vision.     To  those  I  offer  the  results  of  some 
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Thk  SXflHiiBS&SffeB  OF  Colors,— White,  the  om^ 
blem  of  intioosnee  and  purity  ;  red«  the  color  of 
on ;  yellow^  jealousy ;  blue,  ooiistaney  ;  green, 
tope ;  pink,  love  ;  violet,  friendahip ;  brown,  tndif» 
Terence ;  black,  death  and  despair. 
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yeftT8*  tlmly  of  the  Tarious  spiders  common  to  oar  gar- 
dens, beginning  with  the  commonest  and  best -known 
species  (Epeira  diacUmata),  the  oonstr  actor  of  the  familiar 
geometrio  web* 

The  first  thing  that;  puzzles  the  observer  as  he  strolls 
round  his  garden  is  the  fact  that  the  direction  of  the  webs 
indicates^  to  a  great  extent,  from  what  quoi'ter  the  wind  is 
bloving,  and  whether  there  be  much  or  httle  of  it;  this 
he  is  at  first  inclined  to  ottrlbata  to  a  natural  instinct  ou 
the  port  of  the  spider ;  but  he  is  at  a  loss  to  UDderatund 
whj  only  the  greater  number  of  spiders  in  his  garden,  and 
not  all  of  them.,  seem  to  have  inherited  this  natural  gift. 
In  order  to  determine  the  point,  he  must  begin  at  the 
bcigiooing,  and  watch  the  construction  of  the  snares  from 
llie  first  thread  spun,  otherwise  he  will  reoiain  iu  iguor- 

Q^Derally  speakingt  Bpeira  diademaia  spins  har  web  in 
the  early  morning,  somewhere  between   six    and   eight 
p*eIock  ;  our  student,  therefore,  if  he  rises  at  six  some  fine 
atnmnal  morning,    will    have    ample    opportunities    of 
ohing  its  modus  operandi     At  first  he  sees  it  rnnning 
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oTer  the  twigs  and  leayes  in  a  vagne 
maimer,  until,  as  it  reaches  some  pto- 
jeoting  point,  it  suddenly  drops  oyer 
the  edge  and  hangs  suspended  in 
midair ;  likely  enongh,  soon  after 
this,  the  student  will  see  a  rapid  move- 
ment of  the  epider^s  anterior  legs,  and 
then,  to  his  horror  will  perceive  it 
rushing  up  a  line  toward  the  brim  of 
his  hat  Here  is  an- 
other puzzle :  he  has 
entirely  failed  to  see 
how  the  tine  became 
attached,  or  where  it 
came  from.  Cnlees  ha 
solves  this  problem  the 
first  difficulty  will  not 
be  cleared  up ;  there* 
fore,  let  him  begin 
again*  and  this  time 
stand  out  of  the  way  of 
the  spider's  silk  and  his 
own  light 

Letting  the  dear  sun- 
light fall  upon  his  sec- 
ond spider,  the  observer 
notices  that  immediate* 
ly  after  her  descent 
from  the  twig  or  pro- 
jtjctiog  leaf,  there  is  a  cALiMiaTam  i 
movement  of  the  pos- 
terior legs  toward  the  spinnaretBi  and 
then,  to  his  surprise,  he  disoema  a 
quickly  expanding  fan  of  multitndii:* 
oua  delicate  silken  threads  floating 
outward  from  the  spider's  body  ;  the 
action  is  so  rapid  that  one  can  scarcely 
believe  the  silk  to  be  drawn  out  ol 
it  appears  to  be  forcibly  expelled  by  mr 
The  whole  of  these  threads  are  extremelj 


the  spinners 

cular  action* 

glutinous,  and  adhere  to  the  first  object  with  which  th< 

come  in  oontiict  ;  their  direction  is,  of  course,  decided 

the  lightest  breath  of  wind  ;  consequently,  if  the  wind  be 

from  the  south,  the  centre  of  the  silken  fan  will  bo  di-. 

rected  in  a  southerly  course  from  the  apider*s  body, 

Directly  that 
one  of  the  fine  _  k 

silken  lines  ad- 
heres to  any 
o  b  j  e  c  t »  the 
Epeira  turns 
and  pulls  upon 
it  with  ber  an- 
terior legs  to 
ascertain  its 
strength ;  and 
if  satisfied,  she 
immediately 
runs  across  and 
thiokens  it, 
sometimes  roll- 
ing up  the 
unattached 
threads  upon 
the  way,  but 
frequently  cut- 
ting them  loose 
and  allowing 
them    to   fioat 
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away  aa  a  sport  for  tlie  winds.  This,  ns  it  seems  to  me, 
will  account  to  some  extent  for  the  existencd  of "  gossa- 
mer,"  •*  ills  de  la  Vierge,"  or  «*  fiiegender  sommer,"  which 
Las  been  tbe  themo  of  mm v  a  learned  memoir  and  the 
cause  for  many  a  superstitious  fuucj. 

"  As  Boro  wondren  some  on  cauBe  of  thonder, 
Ou  obtio  and  flood,  on  gossomer,  and  on  mist. 
And  ou  nil  thlug,  til  that  the  cause  is  wist."— C'/iauoer. 

It  is  thus,  then,  as  I  can  testify  from  oft-repeated  obser- 
vations, that  the  spider,  when  necessary,  forms  an  upper, 
or  foundation  lino  lor  its  snare  ;  if  a  lower  fonndation  be 
required,  it  is  carried  from  the  point  of  attachment  of  the 
first,  along  which  the  spider  runs  with  it  to  the  opposite 
extremity ;  thence  (still  holding  it  clear  with  one  of  her 
bind  legs)  she  descends  to  some  distauc.',  and  there  fixes 
it,  thus  inclosing  a  large  triangular  area  ;  the  remaining 
boundary  liues  are  formed  by  dropping  from  one  point  to 
another,  the  thread  beiug  fixed  here  and  there  at  intervals 
until  the  circumference  of  the  web  is  completely  inclosed. 
The  direction  of  the  web,  therefore,  is  determined  by  the 
wind,  not  by  the  will  of  the  spider,  since  tbe  position  of 
all  the  circumferential  lines  is  decided  by  the  course 
which  the  foundation  line  takes.  Before,  however,  leav- 
ing this  part  of  the  subject,  we  must  discover  why,  on  one 
morning,  many  of  the  webs  are  placed  ubove  the  garden 
wall,  and  on  another  morning  all  are  below  it  The  reason 
for  this  is  obvious:  if  the  wind  is  violent,  the  spider  takes 
advantage  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  wall ;  if  there 
be  no  wind  to  fl  )at  her  fan  of  silk,  she  seeks  the  highest 
|>oint  to  court  the  passing  zephyr. 

But  to  resume  the  thread  of  our  web.  No  sooner  is  the 
frame  lor  the  snare  completed  than  a  diagonal  line  is  spun 
across  it :  sometimes  by  a  simple  drop  from  one  side  to 
the  other  ;  but  when,  as  sometimes  happens)  the  founda- 
tion is  oblique,  by  carrying  the  line  round  from  oae  side 
to  the  other,  there  winding  it  in  and  fixing  it  This  being 
accomplished,  the  spider  proceeds  to  about  the  middio  of 
the  thread  it  has  just  spun,  fixes  a  second,  and  carries  it 
to  the  circumference  ;  runs  with  it  for  a  short  distance 
along  the  boundary  line,  fixes  it,  returns  up  tbe  latter  to 
the  centre  ;  fixes  a  tbird,  and  so  on,  ea.'h  time  traveling  to 
and  fro  upon  the  line  last  spun,  until  the  irholo  area  is 
filled  with  a  series  of  nearly  etinidistant  silken  ra.liu 

The  next  labor  is  to  convert  the  rays  into  t^ilken  ladders  ; 
this  is  efiected  by  the  spider  l>eginning  no:ir  thi)  centre  with 
a  line  whieh  is  carried  in  a  spinU  form,  producing  a  series 
of  continuous  concentric  circles,  and  fixed  with  a  minute 
drop  of  gluten  to  each  t>{  the  rays.  This  lino  is  not  carritnl 
to  the  bonnilary,  but  nt  some  distance  from  tlie  ci  utro  a 
second  is  commenceil,  formed  of  extromoly  viseid  silk, 
upon  which  the  gumray  secretion  is  distinctly  visible. 
with  the  aid  of  a  lens,  in  the  form  of  clv^vOy-approxi- 
mated  globules  of  amber-oolonkl  glue.  It  it  said  that 
when  the  viscid  lines  are  completed  the  spiJer  cuts  away 
the  unadheeive  lines  ;  but  tliis  I  havo  never  oUs<'rvod,  anil 
I  have  watched  e]uJers  for  months  toj^ethcr,  petting,  fei\l« 
ing  and  trying  oxivriinouta  with  them  oveiy  mi^nnuf;. 

The  centre  of  the  web  is  attaclunl  by  several  very  strmi^? 
threa.ls  tj  some  leaf  or  twig  near  by,  which  is  KmuuI  t.»- 
gether  by  a  i^anopr  of  silk,  and  forms  the  deu  of  the  spider. 
Heie  she  aits,  with  hrr  anterior  legs  upon  the  thnvuls, 
ulive  to  every  morement  of  her  snaro,  not  judtiiug  b\  the 
Bight  of  her  eight  cyca,  but  by  the  sense  of  ti>ueh. 

**  The  spider's  toueb,  how  exqula]t«^ly  Ant>  t 
Feels  at  each  taiead.  and  Uvea  aloixi;  ta«  lUuv'*-/N«r.\ 

Thna,  then,  we  haTC  mco   bow  the  cytmwoa    K)vf»M 
her  net ;  bat  thaie  «r<i  other  ai^den^  nearly  a» 


abundant,  wijose  webs  are  entirely  diff»*rent  in  oonstruo- 
tion  ;  indeed,  Latreille  daasified  the  Araneidea  by  tho 
form  of  their  webs  as  follows  : 

Orfti/e^n'ce.— Web  a  circle,  or  a  portion  of  one,  with 
lines  radiating  from  a  centre. 

iJe/itetorice.— Where  a  thin  sheet  of  web  is  suspended 
among  the  branches  of  shrubs  or  in  angles  of  buildings, 
and  held  up  and  down  by  lines  in  all  directions  above  and 
below. 

7\i6i7e/art(P.— Where  the  snare  is  a  silken  tube,  inserted 
in  crevices,  fissures  and  casual  holes,  and  with  an  open 
mouth,  more  or  lees  guarded  or  armed  with  insidious 
lines. 

TVrt/^toricp.— When  a  tube  is  spun  in  a  hole  formed  by 
the  spider  itself,  and  closed  sometimes  by  a  dose-fitting, 
cork-Uke,  or  occasionally  scale-like  or  wafer  lid,  at  times 
left  open,  but  not  unfrequently  dosed  by  the  falling  over 
of  a  portion  of  the  tube  which  protrudes  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 

Next  to  the  web  of  the  geometric  spider,  which,  of 
course,  belongs  to  the  Orbitelaria,  that  of  Agelena  taby- 
rinthica,  one  of  the  TubiielaricB,  will  be  most  familiar  qb  a 
g^den  curiosity.  This  spider  usually  spina  its  snare  in 
rookeries,  but  on  one  occiision  I  found  it  .constructed 
among  the  leaves  of  a  laurestinus.  The  web,  when  fresh, 
is  by  no  means  unornamental ;  the  main  body  of  it  con- 
sisting of  a  slightly  concave  sheet  of  densely  waven  floc- 
culent  silk,  the  surface  of  which  is  very  sticky,  beiug, 
probably  (as  in  the  adhesive  web  of  Amaurobius),  spun 
from  the  fourth  pair  of  spinners,  and  carded  or  teased  by 
means  of  the  ccUamistrum,  or  double  series  of  curved 
bristles,  along  a  portion  of  the  upp^r  surface  of  tho  me- 
tatarsi of  the  fourth  pair  of  leg>«,  so  that,  from  its  minutely 
divided  and  elastic  fibres,  it  becomes  adhesive. 

The  posterior  portion  of  the  web  cjnsists  of  a  cytin- 
drical  tube,  in  which  the  spider  sits,  with  its  back  to  the 
entrance  and  its  posterior  legs  extended,  so  that  (by  means 
of  the  sense  of  touch)  it  may  obtain  intelligence  of  tho 
captnre  of  a  victim. 

Although  one  of  the  most  savage  of  all  spiders  in  its 
attacks  even  upon  bees,  or  spiders  of  other  species  which 
may  chance  to  fall  into  its  clutches,  I  have  several  times 
been  astonished  to  find  that  two  examples,  difiering  some- 
what in  size,  occupied  the  same  web  ;  and  that  when, 
watching  my  opportunity,  I  have  knocked  one  spider  out 
of  tho  canopy  for  closer  examination,  a  second  has  rushed 
out  and  seized  the  insect  which  I  have  used  as  a  bait. 
Ttu>  Rev.  O.  r.  Cambridge  has,  however,  kindly  informed 
mo  that  this  is  a  s^^ecies  in  which  the  sexes  dwell  together 
in  concord,  not  showing  any  tendency  to  devour  one 
auv>ther ;  as  is  unhappily  the  ca:3e  with  many  other 
spiders. 

The  siHH\l  with  which  A,  labyHfUhictj  seizes  its  prey  and 
drags  it  down  into  its  den  is  generally  so  great  that  it  is 
impiv^siblo  to  detect  anything  beyond  a  black  shadow, 
which  criV^>s  tho  web  and  is  gone  like  z  flash.  In  order 
to  ^et  a  cKv^er  view  of  the  spider,  one  must  either  dash  it 
out  of  tho  web  or  drop  in,  as  a  bait,  a  sturdy  caterpillar 
;  of  tho  ••  KH*^H»^  **  tribo  j  (? rt>";<?ri«vjj  ;  the  best,  perhaps,  is 
j  the  l»>athery.»kinutvl  /Jijerju  Air;*j-i\i,  a  great  black-looking 
I  larva,  inmuiuou  ujHva  the  trunks  of  lime- tret's  dun  eg  the 
Slimmer  mouths.  The  momor.t  this  cateri>illar  bi gins  to 
uio\o  upon  tho*wob  tho  spider  is  up  and  upon  it;  but 
this  s|HHMes  is  not  only  vorr  tough,  but  distaatainl  to  in- 
stvt  iH^mkvut^xnk  so  that  atter  one  ox  two  *Hm^^  in  which 
iho  spid«Mr  is  usually  dra^sgod  alt>ng  iaelaed  of  the  victim, 
ti)o  Utior  is  i^rwittod  to  raaivii  c^T  vangtbed*  If  the 
larva  of  .1  V^u^.m  (envi«w;.i*^.ir.i  l>o  snbelilaled.  the  spider 
•ttiXH'^KU  itt  beaimg  \\  imU  bul  »os>&  >Hi^mws  nwactt  of  its 
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aerid  properties,  and  drops  it  in  disgust ;  so  that  the  next 
minnte  the  caterpillar  may  be  seen  taking  great  strides 
np  the  tabular  den  and  oTer  the  canopy,  whilst  the  dis- 
appointed tyrant  makes  no  second  attempt  to  capture  it 

It  was  probably  A.  labyrinthica  which  inspired  the  pen 
of  John  Banyan,  the  immortal  allegorist,  when  he  wrote  : 

"  My  den,  or  hole,  for  that  tis  bottomless. 
Doth  of  damnation  phew  the  iastlDgness," 

the  tube  being  opened  at  both  ends,  and  the  spider 
baviug  her  face  toward  the  lower  opening  ;  so  that  if 
poked  out  with  a  stick  from  pbove,  she  vanishes  with  all 
speed,  and  takes  ref age  in  the  nearest  crevice  until  her 
pursuer  has  abandoned  the  chase,  and  then  quietly  returns 
to  her  snare. 

It  woald  be  imagined  that  Epeira^  from  the  ease  with 
which  she  traverses  her  own  viscid  network,  would  easily 
escape  from  the  toils  of  Agelma  ;  this  is,  however,  not  the 
case;  she  moves  upon  it  with  much  difficulty,  and  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  is  so  sudden  and  savage  that,  even 
when  greatly  superior  in  size  and  disposed  to  show  fight, 
she  invariably  becomes  the  prey  of  her  assailant 

I  was  once  witness  to  an  interesting  stratagem  prac- 
ticed by  one  Epeira  upon  another,  and  which,  from  cer- 
tain points  of  similarity  in  the  mode  of  attack  to  that  of 
the  Tubiieko-ice,  may  be  noticed  here.  I  observed  a  large 
spider,  apparently  weak  from  want  of  food,  and  unable  to 
construct  a  web,  wandering  over  the  leaves  of  an  Aucuba 
shrab  ;  immediately  below  it  was  a  good-sized  web,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  its  owner,  a  spider  even  larger  than 
the  wanderer  above  it  As  the  object  of  my  pity  reached 
the  extremity  of  the  leaf  which  hung  just  over  the  middle 
of  the  web,  she  suddenly  dropped  into  it,  immediately 
behind  its  unlucky  owner,  and  before  the  latter  could  tnm 
to  resent  the  intrusion,  had  seized  her  firmly.  There  was 
a  desperate  struggle,  but  to  no  pnrpose,  as  the  attacking 
spider  had  the  advantage,  and  never  for  one  moment  re- 
laxed her  hold  until  the  other  had  ceased  to  move. 

Another,  web,  somewhat  similar  in  character  to  that  of 
Agdena^  is  found  commonly  in  the  crevices  of  old  garden 
walls  from  which  the  mortar  has  fallen  out ;  the  architect 
in  this  case  is  Amaurohius  similis  of  Black  wall.  Instead 
of  the  silken  canopy  of  Agelena,  we  here  have  an  irregular 
adhc>sive  network  of  silk  upon  the  surface  of  the  wall 
roand  the  entrance  to  the  den.  The  latter  consists  of  a 
silken  tube,  which  lines  the  hole  or  crevice,  aod  which, 
consequently,  is  usnally  horizontal  instead  of  perpendic- 
ular or  oblique.  As  soon  as  any  insect  settles  upon  the 
slicky  web  sarrounding  the  den,  the  fine  elastic  fibres  of 
which  it  is  composed  adhere  to  its  legs  and  wings,  and  the 
first  struggle  to  escape  brings  the  spider  from  her  lair, 
into  which  she  speedily  drags  her  prey. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  all  spiders  construct 
snares  tor  the  capture  of  their  victims,  for  this  is  by  no 
means  the  ease.  The  little  hnnting  spiders  (Saliicus), 
common  upon  walls  and  fences,  depend  upon  their  agility 
for  their  sustenance  ;  runbing  up  and  down,  jamping 
over  obstades^  and  with  the  four  great  bull's-eyes  along 
the  front  of  the  oephalo-thorax  always  on  the  lookout  for 
some  unwary  fly  upon  which  they  may  spring.  At  first  it 
was  a  puzzle  to  me  how  Salticus  managed  to  spring  upon 
the  side  of  a  wall  without  falling  to  the  ground,  but  I 
soon  discovered  that  she  always  carried  a  silken  line  with 
ber  throughout  her  wandering?,  fixing  it  to  the  wall  before 
each  jump. 

Some  of  the  TkomiHdes,  again,  obtain  their  prey  by  sit- 
ting perfectly  still  in  the  centres  of  flowers  or  on  twigs, 
their  bodica  being  so  oolored  as  to  resemble  the  oalioes  or 
bods  amongst  which  they  are  found. 


The  spinning-glands  of  spiders  are,  according  to  Carl 
Ctegenbuuer,  forms  of  skin-glands  which  lie  in  the  abdo- 
men, and  open  by  several  pairs  of  papillss  placed  be- 
hind the  anus  (spinnarets),  producing  a  secretion  which 
hardens  into  a  "chitinous"  filament  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  thos  forms  the  thread  of  the  spider's  web. 
The  spinners  are  moved  by  special  muscles,  similar  to 
those  of  the  legs  ;  they  consist  of  from  one  to  three  joints, 
and  vary  greatly  in  size  and  structure,  as  well  as  in 
number ;  generally  they  are  separate,  but  in  Tetrablemma 
(Oambr.)'they  are  inclosed  in  a  kind  of  corneous  sheath. 

The  legs  of  spiders  are  specially  modified  to  enabl) 
them  to  traverse  their  webs.  Each  tarsus  ends  with  either 
two  or  three  more  or  less  curved  or  bent  claws,  commonly 
(though  not  always)  pectinated  or  finely  toothed ;  in  some 
groups  with  other  opposed  serrated  c!aws  ;  the  latter  are 
also  used  as  hooks,  to  give  tension  to  the  lines  of  their 
webs  by  alternately  pressing  and  straining  upon  them ; 
and  lastly,  as  already  stated,  the  caiamisirum^  or  series  of 
carvel  bristles  on  the  fourth  pair  of  leg^  in  certain  species, 
is  used  in  the  construction  of  the  flocculent  silk  used  for 
ensnaring  their  prey. 

Yarioas  efiorts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to 
utilize  spider's  silk  in  the  manufacture  of  silken  fabrics ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  rearing  spiders  together,  owing  to 
their  cannibal  propensities,  has  hitherto  proved  an  in- 
surmountable barrier  to  the  satisfactory  accomplishmeut 
of  this  object  The  possibility  of  making  it  into  articles 
of  apparel  was  demonstrated  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  when  silk  obtained  by  Le  Bon,  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  from  spiders,  was  woven  into  gloves  and  stock- 
ings. 

If  anything  is  ever  done  in  the  way  of  utilizing  the  silk 
of  spiders,  it  will  probably  be  obtained  from  the  large 
exotic  species  of  the  genus  Nephila,  the  silk  of  which  is, 
in  fact,  used  by  ladias  of  the  Bermudas  for  sewing  pur- 
poses, and  by  the  natives  of  the  Island  of  Rodriguez  in 
place  of  waxed-ends.  The  species  of  Nephila  construcfi 
large  geometric  webs  of  great  strength,  in  which  (as  I  am 
informed)  small  birds  are  not  unfrequently  entangled, 
and  which  form  no  inconsiderable  hindrance  to  travelers 
through  a  tropical  forest,  inasmuch  as  these  spiders  are 
said  t  J  build  their  webs  close  together  in  communities, 
sometimes  amonntiog  to  hundreds  of  individuals.  Whether 
or  not  this  last  statement  be  correct,  one  thing  is  certain-^ 
namely,  that  thd  individuals  of  the  various  species  are 
extremely  abundant,  and  are  often  the  only  spiders  sent 
home  in  a  collection  of  spirit  specimens. 

If  the  preceding  observations  on  the  spider's  web  are 
insufficient  to  dissuade  the  reader  from  looking  with 
horror  and  contempt  upon  these  marvelous  architecti^  let 
him  at  least  remember  that,  though  he  may  consider  them 
as  unworthy  of  his  regard,  history  has  ascribed  to  their 
agency  the  victories  of  Bruce,  the  preservation  of  Moham- 
med and  of  Du  Moulin  ;  and  let  him  know  that  the  man 
who  cannot  stoop  to  the  study  of  that  which  is  small  will 
never  be  able  to  comprehend  Uiat  which  is  great 

Where  the  web  h  iugs,  the  spider  often  finds  the  wind 
too  strong,  ani  shows  no  littlj  engineering  skill  in  its 
mode  of  ballasting  it  io  prevent  its  fluttering  to  pieces. 
The  spider  will  drop  to  the  ground  spinning  a  thrted, 
which  it  fastens  on  a  pebble,  and  then  runs  up,  raising  it  ; 
if  the  pebble  proves  to.)  heavy  for  a  single  thread  others 
are  run  around  it,  and  it  is  then  gradually  drawn  up. 
The  same  system  is  adopted  to  secure  and  draw  up  any 
prey  that  is  to®  large  for  the  creature  to  manage. 

Besides  the  spinners  of  webs  there  are  the  curious  Trap- 
door Spiders.  Of  these  there  ar^  several  varieties,  the 
lor^^est  being  the  so-called  Tarantula,  of  Jamaica.     This 
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spider  digs  n 
burrow  in  the 
eArih     and 

lines  it  with  & 
silken  web» 
but  instead  of 
toerelj  pro- 
leetiDg  the 
entrance  by  o 
portion  of  the 
fitlken  tube ; 
it  proves  itself 
a  more  com- 
plete arohitect 
by  making  % 
trap-door  with 
n  hifige  that 
permits  it  to 
be  opened  and 
dosed  with 
adtnirabla  a<** 
curacy.  The 
door  is  beanti* 
fully  circular, 
and  is  made 
of  alternate 

Uyera  of  earth  and  web,  and  is  hinged  to  tbe  liuiug  of 
the  tube  by  a  band  of  the  same  silken  secretion*  It 
exactly  fito  the  entrauoe  of  the  bnrroWt  and  when  closed, 
80  precisely  corresponds  with  the  surrounding  earth  that  it 
can  scaioely  be  distinguished,  even  when  its  position  is 
pointed  out  It  is  a  strange  sight  to  see  tbe  earth  open,  a 
little  lid  raised,  some  hsiry  legs  protrude,  and  gradually 
the  whole  form  of  the  spider  shows  itselL  The  strength 
of  the  membrane  is  very  conaiderable* 

Tiie  mode  in  which  these  spiders  procuro  food  seems  to 
bs  by  hunting  at  night,  and,  in  some  cases,  by  catching 
the  insects  that  are  entangled  in  the  threads  that  the  crea- 
ture spins  by  the  side  of  its  house.  There  are  several 
Bpedae  of  Trap-door  Spiders,  and  all  seem  to  possess  sim- 
ilar habits.  In  the  daytime  they  are  very  chary  of  open- 
ing the  door  of  their  domicile^  and  if  the  trap  be  raised 
from  the  outside  they  run  to  the  spot,  hitch  the  claws  of 
their  fore  feet  in  tbe  ailken  webbing  of  the  door,  and 
those  of  the  hind  feet  in  the  lining  of  the  burrow,  ntid  so 

resist   with   all 
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in  the  clefts  of 
hollow  ravines, 
in  volcanic 
tnfas,  or  in  de- 
composed lavs* 
It  often  travels 
to  a  consider- 
able distance, 
and  conceals 
itself  under 
leaves  to  sur- 
prise its  prey, 
or  it  climbs  on 
the  branches  of 
trees  to  sur- 
prise the  Colt- 
bria  (i.  e.,  hum- 
m  i  n  g  -  birds ) 
and  the  Cerdiia 
ff<tvt*ola  (a  bird 
allied  to  our 
common  trte- 
oreeper).  It 
usually      takes 
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ad  vantage  of  the  night  to  attack  enemiep,  and  It  is  ocii 
monly  on  its  return  toward  its  burrow  that  ouo  may  me 
it  in  the  moruiug  and  catch  it,  when  the  dew»  with  whlo^ 
the  plants  are  charged,  slackens  its  walk. 

The  muscular  force  of  tbe  ^lygale  is  very  greats  and  : 
is  psrtioukrly  difScult  to  make  it  let  go  the  objeot«  whic 
it  has  seized,  even  when  their  surfaoe  affords  no  purohas^ 
either  to  the  hooks  with  which  its  tarsi  are  armed,  or  < 
the  claws  which  it  employs  to  kill  the  birds  and  the  Aji^U 
(a  kind  of  tree-lizard).  The  obstinacy  and  bitterne 
which  it  exhibits  in  combat  caase  only  with  its  life. 

In  the  moment  of  dacger  this  spider  usually  seeks  a  8n| 
port  against  which  it  can  niise  itself,  and  mark  its  opportH 
nity  of  casting  itself  upon  its  enemiee.  Its  four  poflteric 
feet  are  then  fixed  upon  the  ground  ;  but  the  others,  ha 
extended,  are  ready  to  seize  the  animal  which  it  Is  about  I 
attack.  When  it  darts  upon  it,  it  fastens  itself  upon  tfa 
body  with  all  the  double  hooks  that  terminate  its  feeij 
and  stretches  to  attain  the  superior  base  of  the  head,  th 
it  may  sink  its  talous  between  the  cranium  and  the  firs 
vertebra.  The  Hygale  carries  its  eggs  indooed  in 
cocoon      of 
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By  Thomas  S.  Collier. 


Tte  night  was  gloomj,  and  filled  with  wild  gnats  of 
wind  that  rayed  about  the  tarrets  of  the  old  oaateUated 
manaiony  and  aang  in  wide  and  dreary  halls.  It  could 
liaye  no  better  place  than  Berkeley  House  in  which  to 
waken  ghoatlj  sounds,  for  it  was  a  rambling  and  disjointed 
biulding;  full  of  deep  bay-windows  and  comers  that 
scftmed  made  for  the  delectation  of  unearthly  beings. 

The  old  mansion  was  a  relio  from  the  early  colonial 
d  lys,  and  was  said  to  represent  the  character  of  its  master, 
who  waa  noted  for  his  eccentrioitieSy  eyen  in  those  days  of 
witches  and  goblins  grim. 

Disappointed  in  some  cherished  ambition  or  loye  affidr, 
Simon  Berkeley  came  to  America  when  great  forests  still 
stiadowad  the  shores  of  New  England,  and,  trayeling  along 
the  seaooast^  found  a  hill  that  looked  southward  and  oyer- 
li)  >ked  broad  sweeps  of  sea,  and  there  built  him  a  home. 

Huge  elms  rose  close  to  the  massiye  stone  walls,  and 
where  time  and  disuse  had  crambled  the  casements  the 
branches  of  these  had  forced  their  way  into  the  silent 
roomi^  and,  when  the  wind  shook  them,  shiyered  as 
though  fear  held*  them  in  a  firm  grasp. 

Below  these  were  old  orchards,  wherein  the  warm  sun- 
light made  golden-edged  shadows  in  the  long  Summer 
days,  but  which  were  now  full  of  storm-songs  that  came 
ringing  up  the  hill  with  a  strange  weirdness  bom  from  the 
sea,  for  this  was  just  below  them,  and  its  foamy  wayes 
come  driying  in  on  the  rocky  ledge  that  held  them  in 
check,  beating  them  with  a  fierce  fury  that  sent  the  spray 
high  in  air. 

The  building  had  a  great  hall  that  ran  through  its  main 
part,  and  from  this  two  wings  ran  away  to  the  east  and 
wesi^  these  containing  the  apartments  that  were  intended 
for  family  uaeu  They  were  solid  and  of  a  pecaliar  oon- 
struotion,  those  in  the  west  wiog  having  broad,  deep  win- 
dow%  while  narrow  and  strongly -barred  oasemeDts  gave 
the  east  wing  a  dungeon  look,  that  carried  one  back  to  the 
dark  ages. 

Simon  Berkley  married  shortly  after  his  house  was 
finished,  his  bride  being  a  woman  as  strange  and  eccentric 
as  himself.  The  result  of  this  marriage  was  a  daughter, 
nrho,  in  direct  contradiction  to  received  tenets,  was  as 
beautiful  and  bright  as  a  Jane  morning,  and  possessed  a 
soul  as  lovely  as  her  body. 

The  mother  died  shortly  after  the  birth  of  this  child, 
and,  with  two  old  servants  to  supply  their  needs,  the 
stem  and  pitiless  man  shut  himself  and  his  daughter  up 
on  the  estate  he  had  purchased,  and  their  manner  of  exist- 
ence became  a  mystery. 

There  were  many  stories  told  concoroiDg  Old  Simon,  as 
he  waa  called.  People  said  that  he  was  so  hard  and  cold 
that  if  he  stood  near  a  blooming  plant  the  flowers  would 
close  as  though  a  storm  were  beating  them.  There  were 
rumors  concerning  harsh  words  spoken  to  the  woman  he 
had  married,  and  more  than  one  whisper  said  that  her 
death  was  caused  by  the  cruel  blows  from  his  hands. 

But  she  passed  away  and  was  forgotten,  and  old  Simon 
lived  on  in  the  great  house,  with  his  daughter  and  the  two 
SLTvants  for  company. 

Tbe  girl  was  named  Millicent,  aad  was  very  beautiful. 
Toia  waa  all  the  few  neighbors  knew.  They  caught  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  her  golden  hair,  as  she  played  in  the 
garden  lying  aoutli  of  the  building,  and  sometimes  heard 
a  tauaj  yoiee  rippling  into  aong  among  the  great  elma  that 
rose  about  the  mossy  stone  walk. 
Years  passed,  and  the  girl  grew  to  womanhood.    Then 


a  young  man  came  to  the  place,  a  stranger  to  all  living 
there.  Some  said  he  was  a  lawyer,  some  thought  him  an 
artist ;  but  where  his  home  was  no  one  koew,  nor  did  he 
telL  It  was  soon  noticed  that  he  frequented  the  vicinity 
of  Berkeley  House,  and  once  he  was  seen  talking  to  Milli- 
cent Berkeley  in  the  wood  that  lay  back  of  her  home. 

Then  he  suddenly  disappeared,  and  no  one  ever  saw 
him  again;  but  the  next  Autumn  some  boys,  seeking  nuts, 
found  the  skeleton  of  a  man  deep  in  the  silence  of  the 
woods  bick  of  the  great  stone  mansion,  and  there  were 
some  shreds  of  moUering  garments  lying  near  which  wero 
recognized  as  beiug  similar  in  color  to  those  he  had  worn. 
How  he  had  come  to  his  death  no  one  knew,  though 
Simon  Berkeley's  name  became  strangely  linked  with  the 
afSsir,  and  many  said  that  he  knew  more  of  it  than  he 
cared  to  telL 

With  the  disappearance  of  this  stranger,  Millicent 
Berkeley  ceased  to  be  seen,  and  whither  she  had  gone  no 
one  knew. 

A  few  years  after  thini,  a  young  child  was  seen  playing 
in  the  garden  whore  Millicent  had  played  when  young, 
and  this  newcomer  had  golden  hair  and  a  musical  voice 
that  were  strangely  like  hers. 

Ten  years  after  the  disappearance  of  Millicent,  Simon 
Berkeley  was  found  dead  sitting  at  his  writing-desk,  his 
gray  hair  falling  about  the  lifeless  hands  on  which  his 
head  rested. 

His  will  gave  the  estate  to  the  boy  who  had  been  seen 
about  the  grounds,  and  whom  he  called  Wurdour  Berkeley. 
From  Simon  Berkeley's  death  to  the  time  of  which  this 
story  tells,  the  building  had  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  Berkeleys,  son  succeeding  father  as  generation  fol- 
lowed generation. 

The  estate,  however,  dwindled  from  its  once  grand  pro- 
portions, though  a  large  tract  of  land  still  remained, 
heavily  cumbered  by  a  mortgage,  the  result  of  the  second 
Wardour  Berkeley's  profligacy.  The  old  house  and  the 
orchards  and  gardens  about  it  were  free,  the  will  of  Old 
Simon  having  made  them  heirlooms  in  the  family ;  but 
the  house,  though  originally  strong  and  massive,  waa 
growing  ruined  from  want  of  care  ~  the  care  that  money 
alone  can  give. 

There  were  stories  that  it  was  haunted,  several  people 
affirming  that  they  had  seen  unearthly  forms  pacing  the 
terracq  in  front  of  its  broad  hall,  or  moving  before  ita 
ruined  windows. 

Tbe  general  description  made  these  a  stem  old  man  and 
a  beautiful,  golden-haired  woman ;  but,  strangely  as  it 
may  seem,  though  many  people  residing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood testified  to  having  seen  these,  they  were  never  visible 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  house. 

At  this  time  the  owner  of  the  old  house  was  named 
Millicent  Berkeley— a  girl  as  beautiful  and  bright  as  the 
one  whose  strange  disappearance  two  centuries  and  more 
before  was  still  a  mystery.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
last  Wardour  Berkeley— a  man  who  had  let  his  passions 
rule  till  they  sank  a  noble  genius  in  the  ruin  of  a  driveling 
drunkard,  and  the  great  canse  of  wonder  was,  how  one 
so  pure  and  sweet  and  womanly  could  come  from  such  a 
sire. 

His  wastefulness  had  left  the  lands  belonging  to  the  dd 

estate  burdened  with  heavy  daima,  to  that  whan  he  died 

the  half-rained  hoaae  waa  all  thai  his  danghtar^oiJd  tra^y 

call  her  own. 

Hip  f        1  4ff^  together  many  of  the  distant  coimee* 
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tioM  of  the  lamilj— offshoots  that  had  carried  the  name 
to  far-away  plaoee^and  among  these  came  one  Simon 
Berkelej— •  yonng  man  jiist  graduated  from  college, 
proud;  handsome,  oonrageous,  talented,  generoas,  ambi- 
tions and  warm-hearted,  but  poor. 

He  had  need  np  what  little  monej  he  iaherited  in  ob- 
taining an  edncation,  and  now  stood  ready  to  enter  life's 
fight  and  bravely  battle  np  to  Tiotory. 

He  had  never  mingled  mnoh  with  women,  for  he  had 
lost  hie  mother  when  a  babe,  and  no  sisters  had  been 
giren  him ;  and  knowing  that  his  suocess  in  the  future 
depended  on  himself  alone,  he  hod  kept  steadily  at  hia 
studies,  and  carried  off  tha  highest  honors  of  his  class. 

Then  came  the  funeral  of  Wardour  Berkeley,  and  Simon 
met  MilUeent 

She  was  like  a  revelation  to  him,  so  lovely  and  so  lova- 
Ue  that  his  soul  went  out  to  her  in  a  great  cry  for  love  ; 
and  when  the  obsequies  were  over  and  the  other  members 
of  the  family  were  gone,  he  lingered  on  at  the  old  house, 
striving  by  all  the  many  powers  he  possessed  to  make 
Millicent  happy. 

That  he  succeeded  can  easily  be  imagined,  for  Millicent 
had  led  a  lonely  life,  and  her  sunlit  days  had  been  very 
few. 

The  days  of  Lis  stay  grew  into  weeks,  and  these  length- 
ened out  to  months.  But  he  was  not  idle  all  this  time  ; 
he  oould  not  afford  to  be.  He  read  law  for  hours,  filling 
his  mind  with  a  store  of  knowledge  to  help  him  in  the 
future. 

Autumn  came,  and  with  it  the  settlement  of  the  estate, 
this  showing  Millicent  that  she  was  almost  penmleas,  for 
she  could  not  sell  the  house  or  land  near  it,  and  neither 
irere  productive  of  an  income. 

At  this  time  of  trial  her  cousin  was  of  great  servioe,  and 
they  were  drawn  closer  together. 

They  were  walking  in  the  orchard  one  bright  October 
afternoon  when  the  beauty  of  nature,  clad  in  her  varied 
splendor  and  rich  with  warm  floods  of  sunlight,  filled  their 
souls  with  that  subtle  sympathy  that  awakens  love. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  man  of  a  gener- 
ous nature  to  refrain  from  doing  what  Simon  Berkeley 
then  did. 

In  their  walk  they  came  to  a  terrace  that  overlooked  the 
sunlit  sea-reaches,  where  the  white  sails  shone  and  glit- 
tered as  they  filled  and  swayed  in  the  wind.  They  had 
been  talking  of  Miilicent*B  business,  and  she  was  troubled 
when  they  reached  this  point 

They  stood  silent  a  little  time,  and  then  the  fair  girl 
suddenly  stretched  out  her  hands  imploringly  to  the 
ocean,  and  said : 

"  Oh,  that  we  might  have  the  power  to  fly  from  trouble 
as  eaailj  as  those  ships  glide  through  the  sea  I*' 

How  oould  aoy  soul  stand  unmoved  at  such  a  time  ?  It 
would  have  token  a  hard  and  storm -tossed  man  to  with- 
stand the  plcadiBg  in  her  yoice,  and  Simon  Berkeley  was 
not  »  person  of  this  kind.  He  took  the  outstretched 
hands  loferantiy  in  his,  and  looking  into  the  clear,  sweet 
eyes,  said: 

"  My  darling;  will  you  not  let  me  try  to  keep  this  trouble 
a  ray— my  lofn  ?— for  I  do  love  you." 

Sho  eonld  not  donbt  this^  there  was  such  a  great  light  in 
the  dosp-gxay  eyas  looking  into  hers  ;  and  as  she  saw  this 
a  sweet  rest  eamo  to  her  soul,  and,  with  a  low,  glad  cry, 
she  nestled  in  Htm  elasp  of  the  arms  so  willing  to  take  hex. 
80  they  stood  for  a  long  time,  holding  that  holy  converse 
thai  love  brings,  and  then  again  walked  slowly  through  the 
ordbard  akles. 

'*I  shonld  like  to  keep  the  old  acres,"  said  Millicent ; 
*'  10  neaj  of  oar  family  hare  called  them  theirs,  and  lived 


and  loved  among  them,  that  it  seems  like  a  sacrilege  to  let 
them  go." 

"They  shall  not  go,**  answered  Simon  ;  "we  will  save 
them ;  for  I  can  work  now,  and  to  him  who  works  with  a 
brave  soul  all  things  are  easy." 

He  wus  hopeful  and  strong,  for  love  and  sunshine  are 
the  great  powers  that  give  the  soul  hope  and  gladness. 

"Yes,  I  feel  tliat  we  can  and  will  keep  them, "she  said, 
*'  for  we  can  help  each  other." 

"And  I  must  not  stay  here  much  longer,  dear,  for  when 
the  work  is  ready  and  the  hands  willing,  there  should  be 
no  lingering  by  the  way. " 

"  I  know ;  and  yet  it  is  so  hard  to  let  you  go,  just  as  I 
seem  to  have  gained  you,"  and  her  little  hands  clung 
closer  to  his  arm. 

Love's  sweetest  words  are  said  in  lonely  places,  and  to 
those  mkt  love  rules,  the  world  u  full  of  light  and  glory. 

"  You  must  not  go  before  my  birthday,"  Millicent  said, 
at  last,  after  an  hour  of  rich  pleason  spent  in  talking  over 
the  plans  that  were  to  be  pexieeled  and  performed  in  the 
future. 

"I  can  \rait  till  then,"  he  anawerad;  and  00  it  was 
aetUed. 

Millicent*s  birthday  came— a  daik  day,  full  of  great 
masses  of  sober  gray  douds.  The  wind  rose  when  the  sun 
set,  and  its  notes  sang  loudly  in  the  old  elms,  and  went 
sweeping  inland,  laden  with  the  wild  melodies  of  the  sea. 

The  old  hotne  seemed  fall  of  strange  sounds,  and  the 
two  young  people  soon  beoame  aware  of  a  weird  power  that 
pervaded  the  building.  They  oonld  sea  nothing,  and  no 
sounds  reached  them  save  those  made  by  the  wind. 

They  were  sitting  near  a  ruddy  and  cnuskling  wood  fire, 
which  blazed  on  the  broad  hearth  and  sent  its  rose-colored 
light  out  into  the  gathering  shadows. 

As  the  darkness  increased,  the  feeling  that  affected  them 
grew  more  intense,  and  made  their  conversation  sink  to 
lowly  murmured  words. 

They  had  wandered  through  the  deserted  rooms,  talking 
of  the  old  house  and  the  people  who  had  lived  in  it^  Mil- 
licent said  that  they  had  left  no  room  unvisited,  and  after 
this  survey  they  ate  supper,  and  then  settled  themselves 
by  the  fire  for  a  long  chat,  as  Simon  was  to  leave  for 
Boston  the  next  day,  there  to  try  his  strength  in  the  battle 
and  turmoil  of  life. 

As  they  sat  thus,  Millicent's  low  voice  making  sweet 
echoes  for  the  fierce  storm-songs  of  the  wind,  this  strange 
feeling  came  and  grew  so  intense  that  they  thought  some 
one  was  with  them. 

Millicent  was  the  first  to  Bjpeik  of  it 

"Do  you  not  feel  oddly  ?"  said  she.  " There  seems  to 
be  others  besides  ourselves  in  the  room,  and  yet  I  can  see 
no  one/' 

"I  have  tuo  same  impression,  and  yet,  as  you  say,  oan 
sec  nothing.     The  house  must  be  haunted." 

"There  are  stories  to  that  effect  current  among  the 
neighbors,  and  I  surely  believe  we  have  some  one  in  the 
room  with  us,  though  I  have  no  faith  in  either  ghosts  or 
spirits. " 

"  Nor  have  I ;  so  we  will  talk  of  other  things,  and  per- 
haps this  feeling  will  then  pass  away  ;"  and  he  changed 
the  conversation  to  their  approaching  separation,  and  the 
condition  of  the  old  house. 

"Oh,  I  do  so  wish  that  we  had  money  enough  to  re- 
deem the  land  and  restore  the  building,  for  it  is  the  home 
of  the  Berkeley  s,"  said  Millicent;  "then  we  could  come 
here  every  Summer,  and  make  it  a  haven  of  rest,  and  yon 
know  the  railroad  brings  it  very  near  to  the  city." 

"I  know  that  it  does  ;"  and,  stopping  abruptly,  Simon 
Berkeley  sprang  to  his  feet 
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TEJS  OKKAT  TOirs-FOCfS.—  81BAaTtA.X  a4Clt*^  «li  TAUM  193, 

"Do  you  know  that  tbere  is  aome  one  in  thia  room  ?** 
he  BaiiL     **  I  felt  their  garmeats  brushing  past  me;** 

MilliceDt  rose  aDil  came  to  him 

"I  feel  the  sftme  presence;  what  oftD  It  meaa?**  she 
cried. 

"  I  do  not  know ;  1  can  see  no  one ;  but  this  feeling 
grows  longer  all  the  while,  and  it  seems  to  be 
like  one  beekonioR  me  to  follow." 

^*I  have  the  same  imprension.  What  shall 
we  do  r 

*'Let  OS  see  wbere  it  will  lead  xy^ ;"  and  he 
took  up  the  lamp  that  stood  on  the  talilo 

She  clnng  to  his  arm,  and  together  they  went 
slowly  to  the  door,  aod  oat  into  the  paasage 
leading  to  the  great  halL 

The  wind  was  raging  fiercely  ontslde,  and 
sent  wild  sotinds  echoing  tbrough  the  old 
house.  The  elms  swayed  about  the  stone  walls, 
and  circling  gnats  of  air  came  from  the  paasagee 
by  which  they  walked,  and  made  the  lamp's 
flame  flicker,  and  made  weird  shadows  in  the  ^^ 
gloom  that  circled  close  about  their  way. 

Slowly  but  steadily  they  went  on  aoross  the 
great  hall,  and  along  a  passage  leading  to  Ihe 
cafttem  wing.  They  had  traToned  the  same 
ronte  during  the  day,  and  the  way  was  familial  r. 
Throngh  the  musty  ai)artments  tbey  went*  the 
iDolderiog  tapestries  of  c<)1onlal  days  fluttering 
in  the  storm-filled  air  that  came  rushing  through 
the  broken  casements 

Slowly  onward  they  went,  led  by  tbd  strange 


power    whose    inflnence    they 
feltp  but  which  they  could  not 
see,  and  at  last  eame  to  th«» 
great  room    that  flnished   tlm . 
suita     The    door    leading    to'j 
this  they  had  left  closed  wh«>a  ^ 
they  Tiaited  it  in  the  mornings 
but  now  it   was   thrown   wide 
open.    They  distinctly  remem* 
l>ered  closing  it,  and  looked  at 
each  other  in  astonishment. 

"The  servants  never  oomai 
here,  and  we  fastened  thijtl 
door, "said  Millicent. 

•'  Yes ;  but  we  are  being  led, . 
you  know." 

*'  I  know  it,  and  I  will  go  on  ' 
to  the  end." 

They  passed  through  iha 
open  doorway,  and  Simon  held 
the  lamp  high  aloft, 

Aa  the  Ught  flashed  along  tlia 
walla,  a  cry  of  surprise  eso4i>ed 
them. 

The  wind  had  torn  away  th<* 
faded  hangings  with  which  thiij 
room   was    decorated,   and    ill 
force  seemed  t^  have  opened  i 
heavy,    narrow      panel  •  doorj 
whose  fastening  bolt  had  msted 
loose.     This  door  waa  fltted 
match  the  wall»  and  opened  on 
a   flight    of   stei3S   leodiog   up. 
Bo  closely  hsd  it  been  set,  that 
no  one  unacquainted  with   its 
locality  would  have  thotight  it 
existed. 
Simon  led  the  way  up  the 
steps,  and  soon  they  came  to  a  small  chamber  with  a 
thin  sht  in  the  wall  to  admit  light  and  air«     A  curtained 
reeass  was  at  one  end,   and    as   Simon   Berkeley  drew« 
the  tattered  damask  aside,  a  abudder  of  horror  thnlJ 
them. 
There,  amid  the  moldering  fragments  of  rich  cloth  and. 
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lifieo,  Iaj  a  akeletoD,  the  deshleffs  sknll  enveloped  io  a 
tdBM  of  sbinmg,  goldea  hair. 

*•  VLj  God  1  who  can  this  b©  T*  gasped  Simon. 
**I  do  not  know  :  bnt  bcg,  her©  13  writing  on  the  wail/* 
,  „.Aaid  Miillceoti  who&a  glance  had  torned  from  the  gbasttv 
'  ^piotnre, 

Simon  followed  her  look,  and  saw,  cnt  by  some  oharp- 
pointed  itihtrumeDt,  several  long  lines  of  writing.  The 
letters  were  the  queint  charncters  of  olden  time,  and 
dampnesa  had  caoaed  the  broken  .^nrfaoe  to  gather  a  dark* 
green  mold,  while  the  rest  of  the  wall  was  yellow,  thas 
making  the  letters  stand  out  in  bold  relief. 

The  writings  when  deciphered,  read  as  follows  : 

••  I,  HlUloent,  the  daughter  of  Simon  Berkeley,  founder  of  this 
house,  feeling  that  death  la  near,  write  these  words : 

'*  1  am  the  Hr^t  person  born  in  the  Berlteley  mansion,  and  In  It 
I  Uved,  »eeing  do  one  bnt 


me,  I  ttilnk  that  he  Ls  dead.    Were  he  alive  he  wonld  find  me.  fo 
love  can  unlock  all  prisons. 

••  Nine  monihs  after  I  was  brought  here  my  bfiby  came,  nnd  f^ 
one  year  1  was  happy.  My  father  was  the  only  person  I  saw, 
attended  me  when  sick,  never  speaking  to  me,  but  bringing  foo 
and  clothing.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  took  my  haby  away,  sod] 
have  never  Been  It  sinee, 

"  That  Is  more  than  eight  years  ago.    I  have  kept  the  time 
marks  on  the  wall.    My  (albar  has  visited  me  every  day  until  flf 
days  ba^k,  and  I  have  had  no  food  atooe  then,    tie  has  nefi 
spoken  to  me,  tliough  I  have  prayed  for  bis  forglvene&s,  and 
has  seen  that  I  was  growing  weaker  all  tlie  time. 

'*  I  feel  I  am  dying  of  hanger  and  thirst,  and  am  too  weak  1 
call  for  help  with  any  hope  of  being  heard.    I  do  not  know  wh 
he  shotild  so  orueUy  let  me  perish  here ;  but  If  I  die  I  shall  tee  i 
husband  and  my  baby.    May  God  bless  them  and  my  father,  an 
forgive  me  if  I  haTo  sinned,  Millkibit.' 


Simon  Berkeley  bad  died   fife  days  before  this  was 
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written.  When  his  dafighter  died  cannot  be  told.  Doubt- 
less Qod  ended  her  sufferings  Ter j  quickly  after  she  wrote 
oat  the  record  of  her  sad  story. 

The  hard  old  man»  who  had  kept  her  a  prisoner,  had 
not  intended  that  she  should  die  thus,  but  death  chilled 
his  heart  ere  he  could  reveal  her  secret  prison. 

Beneath  the  writing  stood  a  heavy  oaken  chest  The 
Irqn  of  the  lock  was  rusted  away,  and  \vhen  Simon  had 
finished  reading  the  first  Millioont's  story,  he  stooped  and 
opened  this.  It  contained  caskets,  and  little  sacks  falling 
to  pieces  from  age,  and  these  held  gold  and  jewels,  the 
fashion  and  coinage  being  centuries  old. 

When  these  lay  revealed,  the  strange  feeling  that  had 
led  them  on  slowly  faded  away,  and  the  wind  that  had 
raged  outside  the  building  began  to  die  away. 

"  It  is  the  dowry  of  the  dead  Millicent^  and  she  has 
given  it  to  you,'*  said  Simon.  "There  is  more  than 
enough  here  to  redeem  the  land,  and  make  Berkeley 
House  the  grand  old  home  it  once  was.  *\ 

She  dung  closer  to  him. 

**  It  will  help  jou,  too,  for  we  have  no  need  to  wait  to 
be  married  now,"  she  said,  "  and  we  will  be  so  happy  that 
the  sad  soul  who  lived  so  lonely  here  may  grow  glad 
from  our  joy." 

As  she  spoke,  she  took  up  a  tress  of  the  golden  hair 
lying  on  the  bed. 

"  This  shall  be  an  heirloom  that  must  never  leave  the 
house,"  she  continued,  as  they  turned  away  and  went 
back  to  the  room  they  had  left  to  begin  their  search. 

The  wind  had  cftianged  when  they  reached  the  apart- 
ment The  storm-clouds  were  rolling  eastward  over  the 
wild  sea,  their  great  masses  edged  with  a  rich  silver  light. 
The  moon  was  sailing  high  in  the  heavens,  and  a  sweet 
restfulness  pervaded  the  room. 

>  On  Ohrietmas  Day  they  were  married,  and  when  Spring 
came  workmen  repaired  the  old  house,  the  inoum'Hrances 
on  the  land  were  cleared  away,  and  the  Berkeley  mansion 
was  once  again  the  manor  of  as  fine  an  eatate  as  the 
country  possessed. 

One  wonder  that  perplexed  the  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood was.  the  appearance  of  a  heavy  granite  shaft  in  the 
Berkeley  burial-place,  on  which  was  cut  this  inscription  : 

Saobei>  to  the  Memoby 

.    OF 
HaBOIJ>  and    MlIiLI(.<EMT    MoBTIlfER. 

"The  Harvest  of  Buffering  Is  Joy." 
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By  Noel  Ruthven. 

JoHAinr  Sebabtian  Bach  was  bom  on  the  21st  of  March 
1085,  at  Eisenbach,  a  pretty  little  town  of  Thnringia, 
where  his  father  was  Court  organist  His  organ-playing 
bfgan  to  exoite  much  attention  both  far  and  near.  His 
sole  aim  was  to  improre  the  oondition  of  church  music ; 
but  this  seemed  impossible  at  Amstadt,  and  he  abided 
the  time  when  he  could  effect  his  improycments  elsewhera 

He  had  not  to  wait  long.  The  organist  of  St  Blasius*8 
Ohnzoh  at  Miihlhausen  dieJ,  and  the  situation  was  offered 
to  Bach.  In  less  than  a  year,  howerer,  during  which  time 
Baoh  married,  the  St  Blasius's  organistship  was  given  up 
for  that  of  Court  organist  at  Weimar— a  post  which  Duke 
WOhelm  Ernest  had  offered  him. 

As  an  organist  and  davichord-player,  Bach's  fame  was 
al  this  time  prodigious,  and  gained  for  him  the  patronage 
of  Frederick  the  Great  The  great  master's  playing  amazed 
not  only  the  King  but  the  musicians  who  attended  iiim. 


A  masterly  performance  of  a  six-part  fugue  brought  forth 
exclamations  such  as  "  There  is  only  one  Bach  1  only  one 
Bach  I"  Bach  was  a  good  judge  of  organs  and  organists, 
and  was  frequently  sought  for  to  act  in  this  capacity. 

We  turn  from  the  composer  to  his  works.  Bach  was  a 
prolific  writer.  The  long  list  of  his  works  includes  two 
hundred  and  thirty  complete  cantatas  for  solo,  chorus  and 
orchestra;  three  complete  sacred  oratorios,  "The  Pas- 
sions"; seven  complete  masses  ;  twenty-one  short  church 
services,  with  Latin  words  ;  four  complete  funeral  cantatas  ; 
eighteen  cantatas  for  birthday  and  other  congratulatory 
occasions ;  twenty-eight  motets  for  double  chorus  ;  forty- 
eight  preludes  and  fugues  for  the  clavecin  ;  numerous 
toccotas ;  six  French  suites  for  the  clavecin ;  six  shorter 
suites ;  thirty-nine  long  works  for  the  organ ;  twenty- 
nine  shorter  pieces  for  the  organ  ;  six  trios  for  organ,  with 
pedal  obligate  ;  fifteen  inventions  in  two  parts ;  fifteen 
symphonies  in  three  parts;  six  sonotas  for  the  violon- 
cello ;  six  sonotas  for  violin,  without  bass  ;  various  con- 
certos for  one,  two,  three  and  four  harpsichords,  or 
pianos ;  seven  overtures  for  instruments ;  the  four  vol- 
umes of  the  "  Clavier-Uebung  "  ;  the  *•  Art  of  Fugue  "  ; 
pieces  for  the  flute  ;  and  a  host  of  single  pieces,  far  too 
numerous  to  be  mentioned. 

Bach's  latter  days  were  gloomy  and  dark.  He  became 
blind,  and  died  on  the  28th  July,  1750. 

Of  all  those  glorious  names  inscribed  on  the  roll  of 
master-musicians,  not  one,  perhnps,  is  more  revered,  or  is 
more  familiar  to  the  English  people,  either  by  his  name 
or  his  works,  than  that  of  the  great  man  who  has  immor- 
talized his  name  with  most  of  the  grand  narratives  of 
Holy  Writ,  by  wedding  to  them  such  sublime  music  as 
the  reading  and  study  of  these  sacred  writings  inspired 
within  iiim.  Nearly  two  hundred  years  have  rolled  by 
since  he  penned  his  heavenly  melodies,  and  yet  they 
always  come  to  our  ears  as  fresh  and  as  welcome  as  Spring 
flowers.  What  a  preacher  and  poet  I  What  thousands 
of  hearts  must  have  been  turned  by  his  tone-preachiDg  I 
Where  is  the  prelate  who  can  move  our  souls  as  they  are 
moved  by  Handel's  "  Messiah  "? 

George  Friedrich  Handel  was  born  on  the  23rd  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1685,  at  Halle,  in  Saxony,  in  which  town  his  father 
was  then  practidng  as  a  surgeon.  At  a  very  early  nge  the 
child  manifested  such  unmistakable  sigos  of  musical 
genius  that  his  father,  among  others,  could  not  fail  to 
ok)6erve  them.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  a  very  short 
time  he  became  a  skillful  and  surprising  extempore  player 
of  the  clavichord,  notwithstanding  he  was  but  seven  years 
old. 

In  the  year  1703,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  set  out 
for  Hamburg.  On  his  arrival,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
an  appointment  in  the  Opera  House  orchestra  as  avlolinibt 
During  his  sojourn  in  Hamburg,  Handel  produced  his 
first  dramatic  work,  **Almira;  Or,  The  Vicissitudes  of 
Royalty." 

In  Hamburg  Handel  remained  for  about  three  years, 
during  which  time  ho  accumulated  sufficient  means  to 
enable  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  Italy  ia  the  early  part  of  tho 
year  1706. 

Handel  then  proceeded  to  the  Eternal  City,  where  he 
found  the  whole  populace  waiting  to  do  him  homage. 
Cardinal  Ottoboni,  a  great  dilBttante  and  a  noble  and  gen- 
erous man,  was  one  of  the  foremost  of  those  who  showed 
their  esteem  for  youDg  Handel.  For  His  Eminence  Han- 
del composed  "La  Rcsurrczione,"  and  **n  Trionfo  del 
Tempo." 

He  arrived  in  London  in  the  Winter  of  the  year  1710, 
and  was  soon  engaged  to  ccmpose  musio  for  "Binaldo 
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imd  ArmidAy"  a  work  founded  on  Tosso's  "  Gemsalemme 
Libenftfti"  Its  fint  representation  took  plaoe  on  the  24tii 
Febmarj,  1711,  and  pn^ed  an  immense  success. 

In  the  year  1720,  the  assistance  of  Handel  was  sought 
to  get  together  a  oast  of  Italian  singers,  and  to  direct  the 
**  New  Italian  Opera,"  which  a  body  of  English  noblemen 
had  determined  to  try  to  reriTC  in  London.  Handel  was 
engaged,  and  soon  got  together  a  splendid  troupe,  includ- 
ing the  celebrated  songstress  Margarita  DurastantL 

The  new  society,  under  the  title  of  the  Boyal  Academy 
of  Music,  began  its  first  season  in  the  Haymarket  house 
on  April  2d,  1720,  and  enjoyed  unprecedented  success. 
Among  the  earliest  opdtas  presented  was  a  new  effusion  by 
the  talented  conductor,  entitled  *'Badamistus."  This 
work  took  the  house  by  storm.  Many  persons  fainted  on 
account  of  the  heat  and  doseness  of  the  house,  and  hun- 
dreds were  turned  back  at  the  doors. 

This  same  year  Handel's  first  English  oratorio,  "Es- 
ther," was  written,  and  for  which  he  was  pai'd  one  thou- 
sand pounds.  After  being  performed  two  or  three  times 
at  Cannons,  it  was  laid  aside,  and  did  not  appear  till  some 
time  later. 

The  "Suites  de  pieces  pour  le  clavecin,"  composed  for 
his  fsYorite  pupil,  the  Princess  Aune,  also  came  to  light 
about  this  time.  In  this  collection  we  find  that  exquisite 
little  piece,  unirersally  known  under  the  title  of  the 
"  Harmonious  Blacksmith." 

Nearly  every  one  knows  the  anecdote  associated  with 
this  delicious  bit  of  music ;  but  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  do  not,  it  may  be  related  : 

One  day,  as  Handel  was  making  his  way  to  the  chapel 
at  Cannons,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  shower  of  rain,  which 
compelled  him  to  seek  shelter  in  the  shop  of  a  blacksmith, 
whom  he  knew  as  being  the  parish  clerk.  While  there  he 
caught  the  melody  which  the  blacksmith  was  humming 
while  at  his  work,  and  to  which  every  stroke  of  his  ham- 
mer on  the  anvil  made  an  agreeable  bass.  On  returning 
home,  the  great  musician,  it  is  said,  made  out  of  it  the 
piece  referred  to. 

The  success  attending  the  revival  of  "  Esther  "  led  him, 
no  doubt,  to  think  of  his  "Acis";  and  on  the  5th  June 
we  find  it  announced  that  "  '  Acis  and  Galatea,'  with  sev- 
eral additions,  will  be  performed  by  a  great  number  of  the 
best  voices  and  instruments." 

After  this  Handel  visited  Oxford,  and  there  brought  out 
bis  "Atlialia,"  whjph  was  also  rei^eived  "with  vast  ap- 
plause before  an  audience  of  3» 700  persons."  The  great 
composer  now  received  an  invitation  to  set  music  to 
I>ryden*s  "Alexander's  Feast*' 

Ha  did  not  remain  idle,  but  at  once  set  to  work  with 
prodigious  activity,  and  after  prodacing  the  famous 
Organ  Concertos,  he  put  his  pen  to  the  first  of  that  series 
of  colossal  works  which  he  continued  to  the  year  of  his 
death. 

"  Saul "  was  the  first  of  the  immortal  masterpieces  of 
this,  Handel's  greatest,  creative  period.  It  was  begun  on 
the  3d  July,  1738,  and  completed  on  the  27th  September 
following^ 

The  performance  of  "Saul"  proved  most  snocessful, 
and  it  was  frequently  repeated  before  the  season  closed. 

"  Israel  in  Egypt "  was  the  sext  work  which  tho  immor- 
tal genius  produoisd.  It  was  begun  on  October  let,  1738, 
and  in  the  short  space  of  twenty-seven  days  this  enor- 
mous work,  containing  no  less  than  twenty-eight  colossal 
ohomaes,  four  recitatives,  and  three  duets,  was  com- 
pleted 1 

On  the  4th  April,  1739,  "  Israel  in  Egypt "  was  given  to 
the  world,  and  proved  a  signal  failure  I  iDdeed,  so  much 
sob  that  for  the  next  performance,  some  days  after,  it  was 


found  necessary  to  announce  that  "the  oratorio  will  be 
shortened  and  intermixed  with  songs."  Alas  1  for  the 
taste  of  a  public  which  could  not  tolerate  the  "  Israel " 
without  a  coating  of  Italian  love-lays. 

The  year  1739  was  a  fruitful  one.  "Saul"  was  pro- 
duced ;  "Israel  in  Egypt";  the  music  to  Dryden's  "Ode 
on  St.  Cecilia's  Day";  and  the  twelve  grand  concertos  for 
violin,  tenor,  violoncello,  and  harpsichord  accompaniment 

Early  in  the  following  year  came  his  admirable  render- 
ing of  Milton's  "L' Allegro"  and  "H  Penserosa" 

On  the  18th  of  November,  1741,  Handel  arrived  in 
Dublin.  On  the  night  of  the  first  concert,  the  Music-hall  in 
Fishamble  Street  was  crowded  to  suffocation.  One  after 
another  his  works  were  unfolded  before  these  vast  au- 
diences; and  at  the  performances  of  his  "Acis"  and 
"L' Allegro,"  the  crush  was  so  great  that  the  doors  had 
to  be  closed,  and  a  bill  put  up  to  the  effect  that  "  no  more 
money  could  be  taken."  Handel  had  brought  over  with 
him  his  oratorio  the  " Messiah,"  and  to  that  "generous 
and  polite  nation,"  as  he  calls  the  Irish  people,  had  been 
reserved  the  first  opportunity  of  passing  judgment  upon 
this  sublimest  of  oratorios.  To  their  honor  be  it  recorded, 
the  verdict  was  one  of  enthusiastic  approval ;  and  though 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  with  its  ravages  and 
changes,  have  passed  away  since  the  audience  which 
filled  the  Music-hall  in  Fishamble  Street,  Dublin,  set  that 
seal  upon  it,  the  "  Messiah  "  is  to  this  day  the  most  pop- 
ular of  all  oratorios. 

The  "Messiah  "  was  begun  on  the  22d  of  August,  1741, 
and  completed  on  the  14th  of  the  next  month,  so  that  this 
great  masterpiece  was  composed  in  the  marvelonsly  short 
space  of  twenty- three  days. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1742  Handel  returned 
from  his  pleasant  visit  to  Ireland,  and  on  the  18th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1743,  gave  his  new  oratorio,  "Samson,!'  at  the 
Theatre  Boyal,  Covent  Garden. 

"  Judas  Maccaboeus  "  was  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden 
OB  the  1st  of  April,  1747,  and  the  public  smiled  upon  it  I 
It  was  composed  in  honor  of  the  return  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  "  the  butcher,"  from  his  recent  victofy  at  Col- 
loden.  With  the  Jews  of  the  day  it  was  a  favorite,  for 
it  sets  forth  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  their 
history. 

This  same  year  has  the  merit  of  producing  "  Joshus* 
a  work  of  but  thirty  days. 

"  Theodora  "  appeared  on  the  16th  of  March,  1749,  Imt 
was  badly  receiveJ. 

"  Jephths,"  his  last  oratorio,  was  produced  in  Febnuoy, 
1752,  and  under  most  painful  circumstances.  For  a  year 
Handel  had  had  the  score  before  him,  and  could  not  get 
through  it.  Again  and  again  he  seized  his  pen,  yet  only 
to  lay  it  down  again  by  reason  of  the  dimness  of  his  eye& 
Poor  Handel  I  his  sight  was  fast  going.  Two  operatioiia 
were  performed  which  partly  relieved  him,  when  his  in- 
domitable ardor  led  him  to  work  on  "  Jephtha  "  again*  He 
completed  it  Alas  !  tho  last  few  pages  of  the  score  diow 
too  clearly  the  progress  the  fearful  malady  had  made. 
Another  unsuccessful  operation,  and  darkness  came  over 
him.  For  &  few  years  the  great  master  lingered  on.  with 
the  infirmities  of  age  gradually  creeping  upon  him.  He 
died  on  Good  Friday,  April  14th,  1759. 

Gliick  has  been  called  "  The  regenerator  of  the  opera.** 
On  the  borders  of  Bohemia  stands  the  small  town  of 
Weissenwangen,  and  here,  on  the  2d  of  July,  1714,  Chris- 
topher Willibald  Gliick  was  bom. 

His  parents  were  in  anything  but  easy  circumstances, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  love  of  music  which  young 
Gliick  early  manifested,  thoy  could  afford  no  money  for 
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t^aobera.  The  boj  was  tberefore  sont  to  one  of  the 
oommou  sicUooU,  and  there,  simaiUoeoaHlx  with  his  A  B 
C!,  he  wia  tutight  the  gamut  and  the  ait  of  reading  horn 
mmtM  fis  well  as  irom  books.  GUick*s  talent  soon  at- 
icftcted  atteaiioQ  ;  and,  together  with  his  forlorn  condi- 
iioD,  won  the  gympftlhy  of  a  few  generons  hearts  in 
Vlentuit  who  not  only  provided  him  with  proper  suste- 
OAiioe,  bat  also  fnrnijshed  him.  with  means  to  continue  his 
mnsioal  educatioQ. 

Al  the  age  of  twenty-four^  GlUck  set  out  for  Italj,  for 
the  pupose  of  completing  his  musioal  studies.  He  took  up 
h!a  reaidenoe  in  Milan,  where»  after  a  long  term  of  dili- 
gent study,  he  felt  that  the  time  had  arrived  to  give  a 
work  of  hia  own  to  tho  world,  and  he  then  composed  his 
first  opera,  **  Artaxerxes,"  Tiiis  was  given  at  the  Milan 
Theatre  in  17il»  and  met  with  much  auooeas. 

The  ears  of  Lord  Middlesex  were  tickled  by  all  be  had 
beard  of  Gliick,  and  he  longed  to  get  the  young  composer 
over  to  the  King's  Theatre  in  tho  Haymarket,  London. 

**La  Cfidntft  del  Giganti"  (The  Fall  of  the  Giants),  was 
composed  expressly  for  GI tide's  introdnetion  to  the  EngUsh 

public.  It 
excited  little 
interest,  how- 
ever,  and  in 
the  following 
year  "Arta- 
mane  *  was 
produced,  bat 
it  met  with  the 
same  fate  as  its 
predecessor. 

Ghiak  return- 
ed to  Vienna, 
and  in  1764 
Iiroduoed  *'0r- 
f  eo  "  as  an  ex- 
am (de  of  re- 
formed opera. 

It  wss  re- 
ceived with 
great  favor, 
and  was  played 
twenty  •eight 
times    in    sue- 
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ceMioc,  a  long  run  in  those  days.  It  was  composed  to 
oelebrate  the  marriage  of  the  Emperor  Joa<^ph  II. ;  and 
its  originiil  cast  included  the  following  august  person agea  : 
the  Archduehess  Amelia,  who  played  the  part  of  Apalh ; 
the  Arob duchesses  Elizabeth,  Josephine,  and  Charlotte — 
Ibe  Oraofis ;  and  the  Archduke  Leopold,  who  presided  at 
the  harpsichord. 

Late  in  177U  the  Chevalier  Gliiek,  for  he  had  lately  beexi 
QSeated  a  Knight  of  the  Papal  Grder  of  the  Golden  Spur, 
set  out,  with  Du  Bol let *s  libretto,  arranged  from  Bacine's 
•*  Iphi^ecle  en  Tauride,'*  under  hia  arm,  en  route  for  Paris, 

The  tlrat  performance  took  plaoe  on  the  10th  of  August, 
177i,  when  it  was  found  necessary  for  the  police  to  take 
pcitCAUtions  against  a  disturbance.  But  **lphigt^nie^^ 
proved  an  enormous  success.  Marie  Antoinette  herself 
gave  the  signal  for  applause,  and  the  whole  house  followed 
her  example.  In  some  parts  the  house  was  in  raptures, 
the  military  brandishing  their  swords  in  the  general  op- 
planse. 

FAllowiug  *•  Iphig^nie,**  Gliiok  brought  out  an  adapta- 
tion iu  French  of  his  •*  Orpheus,"  which  was  not  very 
aoocT'tiifal,  though  **the  ballet  waa  very  fine/* 

A  Xeapolitau  composer,  aided  by  Madtime  Dn  Barry, 
the  favorite  of  Louis  XV.,  was  the  rival  of  Glllok. 


OSOBOI   rRSnSRlC   OiKDSL. 

'*  Are  yon  a  Piccinist  or  a  Gliiokist  ?**  became  the  cry* 
It  was  the  same  in  the  cafes  and  in  the  streets  :  »*  Mon- 
sieur, t'tes  vous  Picciniste  ou  Gliickiste  ?"  decided  whether 
a  meeting  was  to  have  a  comfortable  ending  or  not 

There  is  little  left  to  tell  of  Gluok's  life. 

Worn  out  with  the  fatigue  of  seventy  year^'  inoeesai 
work,  the  old  man  passed  into  retirement  at  Vienna,  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  long  labors*  He  Irnd  grown  rich  ; 
he  had  earned  something  like  $150,000.  In  his  declining 
years  he  frequently  received  friendly  visits  from  kings  and 
princes  and  persons  of  distinction.  Amongst  others,  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  of  Hussia  paid  him  a  visit,  and 
comforted  the  aged  composer  with  assurances  of  the  pleas- 
ure they  had  always  derived  from  his  musio. 

Shortly  after  making  his  will  he  was  seized  with  a  para- 
lytic stroke,  but  still  lingered  on  till  the  Ijth  ^'ovamber. 


^n^ 
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1787.  when  the  "  Michael  Angelo  of  Music  '*  passed  into 
the  spirit  world. 

Foremost  among  those  master  -  mnaioians  who  have 
benefitted  bj  Art  creating  what  maj  be  termed  a  land- 
mark in  mosiCy  must  be  placed  the  familiar  name  of 
Haydn.  In  mnsio  for  the  chamber  Hajdn  has  neTer  been 
equaled;  while  hia  *' Creation,"  masses,  or  STrnphonies, 
would  each  alone  have  rendered  his  name  immortaL  The 
list  of  works  composed  by  Haydn  comprises  upward  of 
eight  hundred  compositions,  including  one  hundred  and 
eighfteeii  orchestral  symphonies,  eighty-three  quartets  for 
stringed  inatnunents,  twenty -four  operas,  fourteen  masses, 
and  an  immense  number  of  smaller  oompoeitionB. 

The  Slst  March,  1732,  was  the  memorable  day  that 
brought  Francis  Joseph  Haydn  into  the  world.  Thb  was 
at  Bohrau,  a  smaU  town  not  very  far  distant  from  Vienna. 
His  father  was  a  poor  wheel wright^  and  his  mother, 
before  her  matriage,  had  been  cook  in  the  service  of  Count 
Harrach,  the  lord  of  the  village  of  Bohrau. 

Haydn  received  instruction  on  the  violin  and  other  in- 
struments ;  and  hia  marvelous  aptness  for  music  was  soon 
spread  about  by  those  who  visited  the  sohoolhouse. 

Haydn  served  as  choir-boy  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Stephen's,  at  Vienna,  where,  in  addition  to  his  school 
lessons,  he  received  instruction  from  very  good  masters  in 
singing  and  in  playing  the  violin  and  piano.  Here  was 
music  such  as  the  boy's  soal  longed  for ;  .and  from  this 
petiod  Haydn  has  said  that  he  did  not  recollect  to  have 
passed  a  single  day  without  practicing  sixteen  hours,  and 
sometimes  eighteen. 

While  a  boy  in  the  choir  stalls  of  St  Stephen's,  he  com- 
posed a  mass,  which  the  little  fellow  laid  before  Beuter, 
the  Eapelle-meister.  Of  course  it  was  but  a  pretty  medley 
of  unheard-of  progressions  and  resolutions. 

In  his  sixteenth  year  his  voice  broke,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  cathedral  choir.  His  music  lessons  ceased  ; 
he  was  thrown  on  the  world,  and  was  worse  off  than  ever. 
However,  he  still  had  his  cherished  treatise  and  an  old 
worm-eaten  piano ;  and  with  these  he  passed  nearly  all 
his  time  in  the  cold  and  cheerless  regions  of  the  garret 

Haydn  was  barely  twenty  years  old  when  he  produced 
his  first  opera.  He  received  his  pay  for  it — twenty-four 
sequins  ($G0).  It  had  immense  success,  though  it  lasted 
only  for  a  few  days. 

Haydn's  sun  was  now  rising,  and  he  became  second 
leader  in  the  private  orchestra  of  Prinde  Esterhazy. 

He  subsequently  became  head  of  the  grand  orchestra,  a 
post  he  held  for  over  thirty  years,  when  the  death  of 
Prince  Esterhazy  caused  him  to  vacate  it 

From  this  time  Haydn  was  fally  occupied,  and  led  a 
very  regular  life.  He  rose  early  in  the  morning,  dressed 
himself  very  neatly,  and  then  sat  down  at  a  small  table  by 
the  side  of  his  pianoforte,  where  the  hour  of  dinner  usually 
found  him  still  seated.  In  the  evening  he  went  to  the  re- 
hearsals or  the  opera,  and  sometimes  he  devoted  a  morning 
to  hunting. 

Frederick  XL  had  sent  him  a  diamond  ring  ;  and  Haydn 
has  eaid  that  often  when  he  sat  down  to  his  piano,  if  he 
had  forgotten  to  put  on  his  ring,  he  oonld  not  anmmon  a 
single  idea^  The  paper,  too,  on  whieh  he  oompoaed  mast 
be  ol  the  finest  and  whitest  pomible,  or  he  could  not  get 
on.  Ha  wrote  with  so  mneh  neatness  and  care  that  it  is 
said  the  beat  eopjiat  could  not  have  anrpaased  him  in  the 
regokrity  end  olaamesa  of  hia  eheraotera. 

Hajdn  vimted  Iiondon,  where  every  mark  of  honor  was 
paid  to  liirn.  and  the  Univeraitj  of  Ozfoird  conferred  npon  , 
him  the  diploma  of  a  Doetnr  of  Music. 
Altogeihw^  Haydn  passed  about  three  years  in  London, 


during  which  time  he  wrote  some  of  his  most  famous  works. 
The  visit  to  London  was  not  without  its  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  Haydn.  He  had  heard  Handel's  '* Messiah" 
splendidly  rendered  by  an  orchestra  of  over  a  thousand 
performers  at  Westminster  Abbey  ;  and  the  effect  of  this 
sent  him  back  to  Germany  with  hid  mind  stirred  with  the 
impulse  to  compose  an  oratorio.  The  result  was  that  great 
and  glorious  conoeption — "The  Creation." 

In  1801,  while  the  musical  world  was  yet  stirred  by  the 
commotion  which  the  *'  Creation  "  had  caused,  and  while 
its  melodies  were  fast  traveling  over  Europe,  Haydn  com- 
pleted and  gave  to  the  world  the  grand  idyllic  oratorio  of 
the  "Seasons." 

Haydn  did  little  more  after  this.  "I  have  done,"  he 
said  to  a  friend,  after  completing  the  "Seasons";  "my 
head  is  no  longer  what  it  was.  Formerly,  ideas  came  to 
me  unsought ;  I  am  now  obliged  to  seek  for  them,  and  for 
this  I  feel  I  am  not  formed." 

Gradually  the  grand  old  man  became  more  and  moro 
feeble,  but  it  was  long  before  the  embers  of  life  died  out 
Probably  they  would  have  smoldered  longer  had  not  the 
intelligence  of  the  outbreak  of  war  exhausted  the  remnant 
of  fire  left  Haydn's  love  for  his  country  lay  deep.  Long 
before  he  had  written  its  national  melody,  "God  Preserve 
the  Emperor,"  the  sounds  of  which  he  could  now  hear 
from  the  distant  battle-field. 

About  the  12th  of  May  the  French  army  was  within  half 
a  league  of  Haydn's  little  garden,  and  firing  upon  hia 
beloved  Vienna.  His  loyalty  warmed  within  him ;  and 
on  the  26th  of  May  he  desired  to  be  carried  to  his  piano, 
when,  with  much  emotion,  and  as  loud  as  he  was  able,  be 
thrice  sang  "God  Preserve  the  Emperor."  A  kind  of 
stupor  then  came  over  him,  from  which  he  never  recov- 
ered, and  five  days  later — on  the  morning  of  the  Slst  May» 
1809— the  great  Father  of  Symphony  breathed  his  last 

The  27th  of  January,  1756,  is  a  red-letter  day  in  musical 
annals,  for  then  at  Salzburg  Wolfgang  Amadous  Mozait 
was  born.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  little  fellow  could  walk, 
his  fondness  for  the  sounds  of  the  pianoforte  was  observed. 

Wolfgung  was  but  seven  years  old  when  he  was  known 
as  a  wonderful  clavier  player,  a  violiniat,  and  a  oompoaer  I 
His  little  sister,  Maria,  was  also  an  infant  musioal  phe- 
nomenon. Accompanied  by  their  father,  the  children^  in 
the  year  1762,  arrived  in  Vienna,  and  were  everywhere  re- 
ceived most  enthusiastically. 

Paris  and  Versailles  next  opened  their  arms  to  the 
juvenile  wonders,  and  ns  the  father  wrote,  "went  crazy 
over  his  children,  especially  \?ith  Wolfgang's  organ-play- 
ing." From  Paris  they  wont  to  London ;  and  they  had 
not  been  there  many  days,  before  they  were  summoned 
to  St  James's  Palace  to  play  before  George  III.  and  Qaeen 
Charlotte. 

Upon  their  return,  Wolfgang  was  commissioned  by  the 
Emperor  to  compose  a  Mass  for  the  consecration  of  the  new 
Waisenhnus  Ciinrch.  This  he  soon  ncoomplished,  and  at 
its  first  performance  on  the  7th  of  December,  1768,  beforo 
the  whole  of  the  imperial  family,  Wolfgang  first  appeared 
wielding  the  conductor's  bdton, 

"Figaro"  was  first  performed  on  May  1st,  1786,  and  ita 
melodies  were  whistled  nnd  hummed  through  Vienna, 
placing  Mozart  still  higher  iti  the  ascendant  than  he  had 
previously  been. 

The  first  performance  of  "  Don  Giovanni "  took  place  on 
October  29th,  1787,  and  enjoyed  a  most  brilliant  reception. 

The  opera  "Oosi  Fan  Tntte,"  the  instrumentation  of 
Handel's  "Alexander's  Feast,"  and  the  "Ode  on  St  Oe- 
oilia'a  Day,"  together  with  minuets  and  dances,  aonga, 
variatioua,  quintetd  for  stnn3s,  tue  grand  pianoforte 
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eerio  in  B  flat,  the  "Aye  Yemm  Gorpns,*'  and  a  cantata, 
fill  the  long  list  till  we  come  to  his  last  great  opera,  **  Dio 
Zanberflote"— "  The  Magic  Flute." 

The  night  before  Mozart's  dissolution  was  a  fearful 
one.  The  next  day  he  was  worse,  and  felt  that  his  end 
was  fast  approaching.  He  said,  "Oh,  that  I  could  only 
once  more  hear  my  '  Flauto  Magico  !* "  About  two  o'clock 
lie  was  visited  bj  three  intimate  friends,  to  whom  he 
showed  the  score  of  "  The  Bequiem."  After  giving  Siiss- 
majr  his  final  directions  with  regard  to  it,  be  once  more 
glimced  through  it;  aud,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  ex- 
claimed, *'  Did  I  not  always  say  that  I  was  writing  it  for 
myself  ?**  He  then  expressed  a  wish  to  have  it  sung. 
Poor  Mozart  took  the  alto  part,  and  his  friends  the  three 
remaining  ones.  They  proceeded  as  far  as  the  Lacrymosa, 
when  suddenly  Mozart  burst  into  tears,  and  the  score  was 
put  aside.  His  head  then  sank  gently  back,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  great  master  had  taken  its  flig£t^  Thus  died  Wolf- 
gang Amadeus  Mozart,  on  the  5th  December,  1791. 

Ludwig  Van  Beethoven  was  born  on  the  17th  of  De- 
cember, 1770,  at  the  lovely  town  of  Bonn,  on  the  Bhine, 
where  his  father,  Johann  Van  Beethoven,  was  tenor  singer 
in  the  Elector  of  Cologne's  private  chapeL 

Urged  by  the  poverty  staring  him  in  the  face,  and  also 
by  the  glowing  accounts  of  the  successes  of  Mozart  as  an 
infant  prodigy,  Ludwig's  father  resolved  to  make  a  similar 
wonder  of  the  infant,  and  at  once  commenced  his  musical 
education.  At  first  the  lessons  were  given  in  play,  but 
were  soon  made  sad  and  wearisome,  for  the  poor  child  was 
kept  at  tbe  piano  day  and  night.  Often,  when  his  father 
and  Pfeifier  returned  from  the  tavern,  the  child  was  called 
from  bed  to  sit  at  the  instrument  till  daybreak. 

In  the  Spring  of  1787,  young  Beethoven  started  on  a 
visit  to  the  (preat  art  capital,  Vienna,  where  Mozart  and 
other  great  artists  were  living,  the  chief  object  of  this 
visit  being  to  obtain  an  interview  with  Mozart  This  was 
soon  accomplished,  and  Ludwig  was  requested  to  play 
before  the  then  great  idol  of  the  musical  world.  A  theme 
was  laid  before  him,  on  which  he  was  requested  to  impro- 
vise ;  with  what  result  we  all  know.  Mozart  was  struck 
by  it,  and  stood  watching  with  speechless  wonder  every 
movement  of  the  lad  ;  till  at  last,  while  the  genius  was 
winding  up  amid  a  labyrinth  of  melodies,  Mozart  crept 
stealthily  to  another  room,  where  both  critics  and  friends 
bad  previously  assembled,  and,  with  his  face  full  of 
wonder  and  excitement,  exclaimed  :  *'  Toko  care  of  this 
youth  ;  some  day  he  will  make  a  stir  in  the  world.*'  Such 
was  the  verdict  of  tiie  great  Mozart ! 

In  the  year  1792  Beethoven  again  started  for  Vienna, 
which  he  had  so  suddenly  quitted  some  five  years  pre- 
viouoly,  and  with  a  somewhat  similar  object  as  before.  It 
was  not,  however,  to  see  Mozart,  but  Haydn,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  his  instruction.  Arrived  in  Vienna, 
our  artist  soon  procured  lodgings,  and  enrolled  himself 
among  the  list  of  Haydn's  pupils.  Haydn  instantly  per- 
ceived his  marvelous  talent 

In  1792  the  young  maestro  made  the  acquaintance  of 
another  among  the  great  dileUmiti  who  flocked  to  hear  and 
to  see  him.  This  was  Prince  Karl  Lichnowski,  who,  to- 
gether with  his  wife,  took  such  an  interest  in  Ludwig  that 
they  wished  him  to  reside  with  them  at  the  Lichnowski 
palace.  This  kind  offer  Beethoven  accepted,  on  condition 
that  he  should  not  be  compelled  to  observe  court  etiquette, 
and  for  about  ten  years  this  friendly  intercourse  continued. 

But  what  is  this  cloud  before  him  ?  Beethoven  has  fore- 
bodings of  a  fearful  nature.  His  hearing  occasionally  fails 
him.  Oradually  the  doud  creeps  nearer  and  nearer,  till, 
in  1800,  hia  fears  culminate — Beethoven  is  deaf ! 


Qradually  was  Beethoven  compelled  to  give  up  his  piano- 
playing  and  conducting,  for  he  could  not  hear  sufficiently 
what  he  or  others  played,  and  in  the  year  1802  he  settled 
down  to  composition  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Now  we  come  to  that  grand  form  of  writing  in  Which  he 
has  left  us  but  one  solitary  specimen — "Fidelia" 

On  November  20th,  1805,  this  opera  was  given  to  the 
world,  under  the  title  of  "  Leonore  ;  Or,  Conjugal  Affec- 
tion," and  met  with  quite  an  indifierent  reception  I  Thus 
it  was  put  aside  for  some  years.  In  1814,  with  several 
alterations,  and  another  overture  in  £ — the  most  beautiful 
and  vigorous  of  the  four  Leonore  overtures — it  again  made 
its  debut^  under  the  title  of  "Fidelio."  Sinee  then  it  has 
found  a  place  on  every  stage  in  Europe,  and  Leonore^  the 
heroine,  has  supplied  the  part  in  which  some  of  the 
greatest  singers  have  earned  their  laurels  —  Schroeder, 
Devrient,  Milder- Hauptmann,  Pasta,  Malibran,  and,  to 
come  nearer  the  present  day,  Mme.  Titiens. 

This  brings  us  to  what  is  styled  by  some  writers  as  the 
*•  matured  period  "  of  Beethoven's  life,  1804—1814 ;  that 
is,  the  period  when  his  writings  bear  unmistakably  the 
stamp  of  his  individuality  and  genius,  and  to  this  period 
belongs  a  list  of  colossal  works  which  cannot  in  this  brief 
sketch  be  treated  of  singly. 

Beethoven  was  doomed  to  have  further  burdens  to  bear. 
His  brother  Carl  dying,  left  Beethoven  his  only  child  to 
support  Beethoven  cheerfully  undertook  this  charge, 
and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  place  the  boy  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  mother. 

Having  received  an  intimation  that  his  nephew  was  in  a 
fit  state  to  be  restored  to  him,  Beethoven  made  a  journey 
to  the  asylum  and  brought  Carl  away  with  him,  on  a  wet 
and  miserably  raw  day  in  December,  1826.  The  exposure 
to  the  cold  and  rain  brought  about  an  attack  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  from  which  he  never  recovered. 

His  naturally  strong  constitution  enabled  him  to  linger 
on  till  March  in  the  next  year,  1827.  It  then  became  evi- 
dent that  he  could  not  longer  battle  against  his  disease, 
which  was  fast  gaining  the  mastery  over  him  ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th,  on  the  doctor  arriving,  they  begged 
Beethoven  that  he  would  allow  the  holy  sacrament  to  be 
administered  to  him,  to  which  he  calmly  replied,  **  I  wilL" 

The  pastor  came,  and  the  holy  oflice  was  performed  with 
the  greatest  solemnity.  He  continued  gradually  to  sink, 
till,  on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  Nature  sang  her  requium 
over  him.  Amid  a  fearful  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning 
his  spirit  took  its  flight. 

Spohr  was  born  at  Brunswick  on  the  5th  April,  1784. 
Fortunately,  both  his  parents  were  musical. 

Spohr  visited  London,  where  he  created  a  furore,  and 
on  tbe  20th  January,  1821,  made  his  c^6k/ before  a  Parisian 
audience,  and  with  much  success. 

The  year  1850  gave  birth  to  the  splendid  symphony 
known  as  "The  Seasons,"  in  which- masterly  work  the 
freshness  of  Spring ;  the  warm  and  sultry  Summer ; 
Autumn,  with  its  characteristic  music,  and  the  joyous 
chase  and  vintage  songs  ;  Old  Winter,  so  monotonous  and 
cheerless,  are  all  faithfully  depicted  in  this  grand  musical 
structure.  On  the  evening  of  the  22d  October,  1859,  the 
grand  old  musician  passed  away. 

Carl  Maria  Friederich  Ernst  Weber,  the  first  child  of  a 
second  marriafve,  came  into  the  world  on  the  18th  of  Do- 
ceml)er,  1780,  at  Entin,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony. 

Before  thj  weak  and  sickly  boy  was  six  years  old,  a 
fiddle  and  a  bow  had  been  thrust  into  his  hands  by  his 
impatienl^  father.  Carl  Maria's  astonishing  genius  beg.'tn 
to  unvail  itself  ;  and,  before  long,  there  came  two  com  po- 
sitions-of  course  for  the  stage— the  comic  operas,  "  The 
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Damb  Girl  of  the  Forest,**  and  •*  Peter  Sohmool  and  his 
Neigh  boiu" 

At  BeYenteen  yenra  of  age  Carl  went  to  Vienna;  whero 
an  accident  nearly  deprived  tbe  world  of  **Der  Frei* 
Bchutz."  In  reaching  from  hia  piano  to  Ihe  table  for  a 
bottle  of  wine  to  refreBh  himself  as  be  played  tbe  work 
OTer,  poor  yonng  Weber  uncoDRcionsly  took  up,  and  drank 
of.  a  bottle  of  powerful  acid,  which  hia  father  had  care- 
leealy  left  on  the  table.  Iq  fearful  agony  he  fell  from  hie 
stool.  It  WB«  some  time  before  hia  burnt  throat  and 
month  healed  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  tell  the  tale, 
and  to  express  hia  gratitude  to  hia  friend  for  hia  timely 
arriT&L 

The  next  lew  yeare  of  Carre  life  r&w  many  *'np8  and 
downs."  So  embarrassed^  in  fact,  were  his  aflairs^  that 
before  he  left  the  place  he  found  himself  escorted  by  the 
police  to  the  prison  for  debt,  and  there  detdined  for  some 
dayn. 

1811  was  an  important  year.  The  opera  *'  Abu  HcRsan/* 
which  he  commenced  while  at  Darmstadt,  was  completed, 
and  on  the  6th  of  February  the  opera  was  performed. 

After  this,  Weber  set  out  on  a  long  artistic  tonn 
Munich,  Prnguo,  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  other  cities  were 
visited,  in  all  of  which  he  gave  conoerts,  which  proTed 
most  adYantageonJ)  from  an  artistic,  as  well  as  pecunia/f: 
point  of  view. 


We  now  arrive  at  the  most 
brilliant  period  of  Weber's 
life,  for  it  is  thai  when  his 
marveloas  creative  powers 
were  at  their  highest ;  that 
perioJ  when  he  penned  the 
sublime  musio  which  traveled 
ulmosl  with  lightning  speed 
over  Earnpo,  and  made  th<^ 
name  of  Weber  a  "  household 
word." 

♦•Preoiosft**  appeared  be- 
fore •*I)er  FreisohiitTj,"  and 
well  it  might ;  for  the  Berlin 
public  needed  to  be  prepared 
for  the  *'Froi8ch(ltz*'  music 

At  Li»t  the  long-looked- for 
day  came — the  day  of  the  first 
peTfonoanoe  of  '*Der  Frci- 
eehUtB  "— June     IStb,    182U 


TDK  rvmwkkL  Of  ao^etjft. 


For  Lours  before  the  Um©  of 
opening,  Lho  entrances  to  the 
new  theatre  were  besieged  by 
anxious  crowds  ;  and  wlien  the 
doorj  were  at  lergth  opened, 
there  was  u  fearful  rush  to 
get  in. 

In  a  few  minntes  pit,  boxee, 
and  galleries  were  Ulled 
to  overflowing :  the  excite- 
ment wu;9  intimse  :  and  when 
Wtber  cnlcrcd  the  orchestra 
there  cauio  from  ihe  thou- 
Ran  da  of  people  a  burst  of 
deafening  applause  w  h  i  e  h 
a4^i?med  to  have  no  ending. 
Three  timee  was  he  obliged 
to  let  fall  his  /tdikm,  and  to 
bow,  Wfore  he  could  give  the 
fignal  t(i  bi'gi^'  ^he  over* 
tiire  wai  commeooedt  and  the 
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4  his  e.i8/obair.  "  The  maohinerj  is  shattered  !*'  he  nrar- 
nmred.  Thoagh  ill-health  was  weighing  him  down,  yet 
\9eber  conducted  each  of  the  first  twelve  representations 
of  •'Oberon/' 

A  great  concert  given  by  him  proved  a  failure.  "  The 
next  morning,"  writes  Weber's  son,  "at  the  early  honr 
when  Weber  generally  required  his  aid,  Sir  George  Smart's 
servant  knocked  at  his  chamber  door.  No  answer  came  ; 
he  knocked  again,  and  louder.  It  was  strange  ;  for 
Weber's  sleep  had  always  been  light  The  alarmed  ser- 
vant rushed  to  Sir  Ctoorge,  who  sprang  out  of  bed,  and 
hurried  to  the  room.  StUl  to  his  repeated  knocking  no 
answer  was  returned.  ...  It  was  now  resolved  to  force 
the  door.  It  was  burst  open.  All  was  still  within.  The 
watch — which  the  last  movement  of  the  great  hand  which 
had  written  •  Freischiitz,'  •  Euryanthe '  and  'Oberon,'  had 
wound  up  —  alone  ticked  with  painful  distinctiveness. 
The  bed-curtains  were  torn  back.  There  lay  the  beloved 
friend  and  master— dead.  His  head  rested  on  his  left 
band,  as  if  in  tranquil  sleep — not  the  slightest  trace  of 
pain  or  suffering  on  his  noble  features.  Tbe  soul,  yearn- 
ing for  the  dear  objects  of  its  love,  had  burst  its  earthly 
covering  and  fled.     The  immortal  master  was  not  dead." 

Of  all  sunny  Italy's  composers,  not  one  can  claim  so 
prominent  a  place  as  BossinL  At  one  time  his  music 
solely  occupied  nearly  all  the  operatic  stages  of  Europe, 
and  none  other  would  be  listened  to.  His  music  appeals 
to  the  million,  not  alone  to  the  educated  class,  and  his 
great  purpose  seems  to  be  to  please,  and  not  to  try  his 
listeners  with  learned  modulations,  or  masterly  illustra- 
tions of  his  learning.  It  is  perfectly  natural,  and  in  keep- 
ing with  Bossini's  obaracter.  Full  of  melody,  sweet  and 
beautiful,  it  never  fails  in  its  pnrpoae  of  captivating. 

It  was  on  the  29ih  February,  1792,  that  Gioaohino 
Rossini  first  saw  the  light,  at  the  small  town  of  Pezaro,  in 
Romagna,  where  his  father  Giuseppe  Bossini,  filled  the 
office  of  herald,  or  town-crier. 

Paer's  "Camilla"  was  produced  there  in  1799,  and  the 
subject  of  my  sketch  was  chosen  to  fill  the  part  of  the 
child. 

The  Countess  Perticari  had  heard  young  Bossini  sing, 
and  loved  his  voice,  so  she  sent  him  to  the  Lyceum  at 
Bologna,  there  to  study  counterpoint  and  fugue.  Bossini 
was  chosen,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  to  write  the  eaatata 
which  was  annually  expected  from  the  best  pupO  at  the 
Lyceum.  The  result  was  "  Pianto  d' Armenia  per  la  Morte 
d'Orfeo/'  which,  on  its  production  at  Bologna,  met  with 
the  greatest  success. 

•*  Tancredi "  was  written  for  the  Yenioe  Theatre  in  1813, 
and  it  at  once  laid  hold  of  the- Venetians.  Its  airs  were 
sung  everywhere,  the  gondoliers  shaped  them  into  sere- 
nades, and  they  even  crept  into  the  law  courts,  so  that 
the  judges  had  more  than  onee  to  forbid  their  being 
hummed.  It  is  to  this  opera  that  belongs  the  exquisite 
cavatina  "  Di  lanti  palpiti,"  far  better  knoWn  than  is  the 
little  anecdote  which  gave  to  it  the  Mtie  of  "  Aria  del  rizi" 
The  day  before  the  opera  was  to  be  given  Madame  Mala- 
notte  took  it  into  her  head  to  dislike  her  opening  air,  the 
consequence  of  which  little  whim  was,  that  Bosdni  had 
either  to  write  another  or  put  aside  the  work.  Serely 
perplexed,  he  returned  home  from  the  rehearsal,  wonder- 
ing how  he  could  meet  the  caprices  of  his  prima  donna  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  while  the  serv.ant  was  preparing  some 
rice  which  he  had  ordered,  Bossini  noted  down  this  beau- 
tiful air  within  the  few  minutes  required  for  the  frying 
and  serving  of  the  rice ;  and  thus  appeased  the  dissatisfied 
Malanotteii 
Bossini  was  fond  of  saying  that  the  form  of  his  person 
r  Ufe  beet  in  the  irarid :  and  there  are  not  a  few  aneo- 


dotes  current  of  his  inflaenoe  among  the  ladies  of  his 
time. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Bossini's  speech  to  the  beanty 
standing  between  him  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington — 
"Madame,  how  happy  should  you  be  to  find  yourself 
placed  between  the  two  greatest  men  in  Europe  1" 

Shortly  after  this  Bossini  went  to  Bome,  where  he  was 
engaged  to  write  two  works  for  the  Carnival  of  1816,  and 
thus  were  created  "  Torvaldo  e  Dorliska  "  and  "  II  Barbiere 
di  Siviglia."  Of  "Torvaldo'*  nothing  shall  be  said 
beyond  that  it  was  not  successful ;  but  the  immortal 
"Barber  of  Seville,"  his  happiest  effort,  deserves  much 
more  attention. 

The  public  hissed  it  the  first  night,  and  when  the  cur- 
tain fell  on  the  first  act,  Bossini  turned  towatd  the  public, 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  clapped  his  hands.  The  audi- 
ence were  deeply  offended  by  this  openly-expressed  con- 
tempt for  their  opinion,  but  they  made  no  reply  at  the 
time ;  the  vengeance  was  reserved  for  the  second  act,  of 
which  not  a  note  passed  the  orchestra.  The  hubbub  was 
so  great  that  nothing  like  it  was  ever  heard  at  any  theatre. 
Bossini,  in  the  meanwhile,  remained  perfectly  calm,  and 
afterward  went  home  as  composed  as  if  the  work,  received 
in  so  insulting  a  manner,  had  been  the  production  of  some 
other  musician. 

Such  was  the  reception  accorded  to  Bossini's  happiest 
work  on  its  first  hearing.  A  week  afterward  it  was  ap- 
plauded up  to  the  skies,  and  was  speedily  played  on  every 
operatic  stage  in  Europe.  All  the  remuneration  Bossini 
received  for  composing  the  "Barber "was  about  $400, 
beside  his  thirteen  days'  board  and  lodging  in  Zamboni's 
house;  less,  probably,  than  some  pettifogging  arrangers 
of  the  present  day  would  receive  for  adding  a  few  pages 
of  musical  gymnastics  to  one  or  two  of  its  most  popular 
airs. 

"La  Cenerentola,"  another  of  Bossini's  most  successful 
operas,  followed  closely  upon  "  Otello." 

No  sooner  did  Bossini  get  "La  Cenerentola "  off  his 
hands  than  he  fell  to  work  upon  "La  Gasza  Ladra," 
which  proved  an  unqualified  success. 

"  Mos^  in  Egitto  "  appeared  in  1818  at  the  San  Carlo. 
In  1822  it  was  brought  out  as  an  oratorio  at  the  Covent 
Garden,  but  it  failed.  In  the  same  year  it  was  again  pro- 
duced, this  time  at  the  Kinp^'s  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket ; 
and,  under  another  title,  "Pietro  TEremito,"  proving  an 
immense  success. 

"La  Donna  del  Lago,"  Bossini's  neit  opera,  brought 
out  at  the  San  Carlo,  Naples,  in  October,  1819,  notwith- 
standing the  fine  caste^  proved  a  signal  failure  on  the  first 
night. 

Alter  the  Vienna  season  Bossini  retored  to  Bologna  and 
produced  "  Semiramide,"  the  last  of  his  Italian  operas. 

Nor  was  it  hurriedly  composed.  "  It  is  the  only  one  of 
my  operas,"  said  Bossini,  "  that  I  was  able  to  do  a  little  at 
my  ease ;  my  oontraot  gave  me  forty  daya,  but  I  was  not 
forty  days  writing  it" 

"William  TeH"  was  chiefly  composed  while  Bossini 
was  on  a  visit  to  IL  Agnado,  at  his  chateau — a  retired 
oountry  seat  some  distanoe  from  Paris.  This  opera  was 
first  prodnoed  at  the  Aoad^mie  Boyale^  of  P^dia,  on  August 
3d,  1829.  It  was  partly  sucoessful,  but  affesr  fifty-six  re- 
presentations the  opera  ceased  to  draw  ;  for  it  was  perceived 
that  the  master  had  wedded  his  fine  dramatic  music  to  a 
somewhat  imperfect  libretto;  and  the  work  of  cutting 
down  was  commenced. 

With  this  work  Bossini's  prolific  career  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  ended— and  this  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven, 
when  most  great  careers  have  but  begiuu 
The  **8tebat  Mater"  was   originally  wdttan   for  % 
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distingidahed  Spaniard,  Don  Yarela  by  namei  but  upon 
his  death  Bossini  seoured  it  again,  and  sold  it  to  his  mnsio 
publisher,  and  in  1842  it  vas  pabliolj  performed,  bring- 
ing fame  for  Bossini  as  a  choroh  composer. 

The  *<Messe  Solennelle"  first  came  to  light  in  1864, 
when  it  was  played  at  Paris  before  Auber,  Meyerbeer  and 
other  private  friends.  As  a  sacred  composition,  it  has  not 
as  much  interest  ■■  the  "Stabat^"  and  can  never  become 
as  popolar. 

The  forty  yean  of  Bossini's  retirement  were  spent  partly 
at  Bologna,  and  at  Passy,  near  Paris.  At  this  latter  place 
be  died,  after  intense  sufiferings,  on  November  13th,  1868. 

Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy's  birthday  was  the  3d  of 
February,  1809.  His  father,  Abraham  Mendelsshon,  was 
a  wealthy  banker,  his  mother  a  highly-gifted  and  distin- 
guished woman.  Under  her  tender  influence  little  Felix 
was  educated,  and  it  was  she  who  gave  him  his  first  les- 
sons in  music. 

About  the  year  1817  his  father  moved  from  Hamburg 
to  Berlin,  and  in  a  year  or  so  after  he  placed  little  Felix 
under  the  care  of  Berger,  for  the  pianoforte,  and  under 
the  learned  Zelter,  Sebastian  Bach's  great  disciple,  for  the 
theory  of  musia  His  playing  soon  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  musical  circles  in  Berlin,  and  there  were  few  who 
did  not  notice  the  handsome  boy  as  he  walked  through 
the  streets  of  that  city. 

After  returning  from  a  visit  to  Weimar,  in  1821,  where 
the  talented  youth  was  introduced  to  the  great  poet, 
Groetha,  musical  meetings  were  resumed  with  more  than 
usual  briskness,  and  for  them  he  composed  two  or  three 
one«aot  operas. 

The  overture  to  the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
marks  a  most  important  period  of  his  life. 

For  the  next  two  years  Felix  was  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
yersity  of  Berlin,  attending  many  of  the  lectures  of  the 
Tarioua  learned  professors,  and  working  indefatigably  at 
his  studies. 

He  arrived  in  London  on  the  20th  of  April,  and  was 
received  with  open  arms  at  the  house  of  his  life-long 
friend,  Moscheles.  On  May  25th,  at  one  of  the  Philhar- 
monic concerts,  he  made  his  first  bow  to  an  English  au- 
dience, and  on  this  occasion  the  hdJUm  was  entrusted  to  his 
care,  while  the  programme  included  two  of  the  youthful 
maestro' s  works— his  admirable  C  minor  symphony,  and 
the  overture  to  the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  He 
created  a  marvelous  sensation. 

In  sunny  Borne  he  painted  Goethe's  "Walpurgis 
Night,"  with  brilliant  and  harmonious  coloring  that  can 
never  fade.  Besides  this  inspired  music,  there  was  the 
" Beformation "  symphony,  the  bright  "Italian"  sym- 
phony in  A,  and  the  three  exquisite  motets  for  treble 
voices,  written  especially,  for  the  nuns  of  the  convent, 
Trinitik  del  Monto,  at  Bome. 

In  April,  1833,  Felix  for  a  second  time  visited  London, 
this  time  accompanied  by  his  father,  and  he  gave  to  the 
world  those  exquisite  Uttle  musical  gems,  the  "Songs 
without  Words." 

Among  the  works  he  produced  were  Handel's  oratorio, 
"Solomon,"  the  "  Morgeneseng"  of  Beiohardt,  and 
Beethoven's  8th  symphony. 

"St  Paul's"  first  performance  took  place  at  Dtlssel- 
dorf  on  the  22d  of  May,  1836. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  beautiful  work— truly  a  masterpie<?e. 
Whether  in  its  choruses,  airs,  or  recitatives^  there  is  still 
that  sweetness  so  characteristic  of  this  master. 

Mendelssohn  spent  the  Summer  of  1836  at  Frankfort, 
and  here  it  was  that  he  first  met  his  future  bride,  Cecilia 
Jean  Benaud,  the  daughter  of  a  Protestant  dergymaxL 


His  friend  Devrient  says  :  "  Gecilia  was  one  of  those 
sweet,  womanly  natures,  whose  gentle  simplicity,  whose 
mere  presence  soothed  and  pleased.  She  was  slight^ 
with  features  of  striking  beauty  and  delicacy  ;  her  hair 
was  between  brown  and  gold,  but  the  transcendent  lustre 
of  her  greet  blue  eyes,  and  the  brilliant  roses  of  her 
cheeks,  were  sad  harbingers  of  early  death.  She  spoke 
little,  and  never  with  animation,  in  a  low,  soft  voice." 

In  the  spring  of  l&ll  Mendelssohn  visited  Berlin^ 
whither  he  had  been  summoned  by  the  King  of  Prussia, 
to  undertake  the  directorship  of  the  music  class  of  the 
Academy  of  Arts,  and  to  conduct  the  great  instrumental 
concerts  held  at  Berlin. 

Passing  over  the  year  1845,  spent  chiefly  at  Leipzig,  we 
come  to  the  production  of  the  splendid  cantata,  "Laud a 
Sion,"  composed  for  a  festival  held  in  the  Church  of  ^. 
Martin,  Luttich,  which  was  followed  by  his  great  master- 
piece, the  "Elijah,"  first  performed  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival  of  1846. 

No  sooner  was  the  "Elijah"  performed  than  the  fresh- 
ness and  originality  of  its  grand  descriptive  music,  so  re- 
ligious in  sentiment,  laid  hold  of  its  audience,  and  ever 
since  has  continued  to  increase  in  popularity,  till  now  it  is 
second  only  to  the  "Messiah "  in  this  respect 

At  its  performance  by.  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  on 
the  23d  April,  1847,  Exette  Hall,  London,  was  crammed 
by  a  most  enthusiastic  audience. 

In  September  Mendrissohn  returned  to  Leipzig,  where 
he  continued  to  work  upon  the  "Christus,"  "Liroley," 
and  some  smaller  pieces.  Among  these  latter  was  the 
"NachtUed"  ("Night  Song") ;  and  on  the  9th  October 
be  took  this  to  the  house  of  Frau  Frege,  a  distingubhed 
amateur  singer,  who  was  generally  the  first  interpreter  of 
his  inspirationa  While  accompanying  her,  a  delirium, 
came  over  him,  and  soon  he  was  insensible.  Deadly  pale, 
and  as  cold  as  ice,  poor  Mendelssohn  was  borne  to  hia 
home  in  the  Eonig-Strasse.  Here  he  lay  for  some  days, 
till  about  the  18th  he  was  sufficiently  restored  to  discourse 
upon  his  future  plans.  A  second  attack  oeourred  soon 
after  this,  but  he  struggled  over  it,  till  about  the  30th  Oc^ 
tober  he  was  seized  for  the  last  time.  He  remained  un- 
conscious up  to  the  3d  November,  when  he  spoke  a  little. 
"Tired,  very  tired,"  he  answered  to  C^eile's  anxious  in- 
quiry as  to  how  he  felt.  The  next  day  convinced  all  that 
he  could  last  but  a  short  time  longer.  Surrounded  by  his 
wife  and  children,  and  a  few  of  his  most  intimate  friends, 
he  passed  peacefully  away  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Ere  Mendelssohn  had  left  his  mother's  arms,  was  born 
one  who  was  destined  for  the  same  glorious  calling  as 
awaited  that  lovable  child.  Schumann  was  not  so  success- 
ful as  young  Mendelssohn,  yet  he  followed  his  calling 
quite  as  nobly. 

It  was  on  the  8th  June,  1810,  that  Bobert  Schumann 
surprised  a  quiet  home,  in  the  obscure  town  of  Zwickau, 
in  Saxony,  where  his  father,  August  Schumann,  was  in 
business  as  a  bookseller.  With  school  studies  still  going 
on,  with  the  burning  love  for  music  growing  with  him, 
Eobert  entered  his  seventeenth  year. 

Passing  on  to  1833,  for  there  is  little  that  needs  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  interim,  a  sad  incident  has  to  be  told. 
This,  alas  I  is  nothing  less  than  the  first  outbreak  of  that 
mortal  disease  which  terminated  so  terribly. 

In  1840  the  University  of  Jena  conferred  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  upon  Schumann— am  honor  which 
he  had  long  coveted,  though  he  belonged  to  many  other 
learned  societies  at  this  time. 

After  his  marriage  with  Clara  Wieck,  Schumann  sank 
into  the  retirement  of  his  home  and  worked  incessantly. 


A  qi'iKj  vruQut.k,su  m-ut* 
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"WHBBK  W  COtTBTLJLNDT.    K 

Leokte  driiwa  from  Lor  bosom  a  gold  locket  She 
walks  over  to  the  gjp»y  and  puts  his  hand  upon  it. 

*'Feel  it — feel  it,**  sho  crie^,  **if  it  does  not  scorch 
joa/* 

He  alirinks  from  her^  aad  falls  in  a  heap  npon  a  sofa, 

**  You  bell-oat  !**  he  matters,  saTagelj.   "  Yoa  hell-oat  I" 

**Well/'  she  says,  in  a  mocking  tone,  **  whose  daughter 
am  I  now  ?" 

The  gjpflj  digs  his  nails  into  his  palms  till  the  blood 
spurts  from  them.     Then  he  says,  sullenly : 

•'  Bfllph  Ooartlandt's.'* 

At  that  lostnnt  they  are  startled  by  heanng  a  smothered 
coagh  in  the  next  room.  Indeed,  so  distinct  is  it  that  it 
aoands  as  though  it  were  in  their  own  apartment 

•'By  heavens. "we  are  betrayed  I"  Leonie  cries. 

In  an  instant  she  unlooka  the  door  and  bounds  into  the 
nest  room. 

Thfl  feeble  light  from  a  lamp  half  burned  down  shows 

VoL  xm.,  Ko.  a— la. 
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Leonie  a  man  stretched  at  fall  length  upon  the  sofa,  ap- 
parently plunged  in  a  profound  slumber. 

She  watches  hia  face  narrowly.  After  a  time  she  returns,  | 
satisfied  that  he  has  heard  nothing. 

*'  We  are  safe,"  she  whispers  ;  •*  the  fool  sleeps.  ** 

Bat  there  seems  now  a  fresh  caase  for  alarm. 

Leonie  hears  the  voices  of  Tomkina  and  another  on  the 
stairca!ie, 

*'The  idiot  has  brought  him  to-night"  she  mutters, 
furiously,  ringing  the  belL  **  TUey  must  bo  taken  into 
another  room*  Bemember,"  she  says  to  D'Albo,  *'the 
rough  night  I  deaorlbed,  and  think  of  yotir  precious  neck 
when  Balph  Courtlandt  asks  you  who  I  am/*  ^m 

la  the  ordtoary  way  l^Ir.  Bichard  Tomkins  has  consider'* H 
able  assurance,  not  to  say  conRUmmate  impadenoe  ;  but  a^i 
he  leads  old  Ooortlandt  into  the  room  where  Leonie  is,  h<4 
trembles  like  a  leaf,  and  whan  he  says,  **  Your  dsnghter, 
Iklr.  Courtlandtt"  the  words  ooms  with  di£^oulty,  and  hia 
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month  feels  hot  and  dry.  The  old  man  is  still  as  one  in 
a  dream,  fie  looks  earnestly  at  the  woman  before  him, 
bat  ke  says  nerer  a  word. 

Seeing  tkat  he  does  not,  as  she  had  expeoted,  adyanoQ 
toward  k«v  Leonie,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  springs 
toward  hisi.  She  throws  hev  arms  around  his  neok,  and 
whisperB,  in  a  soft,  low  yoioe : 

"  Father  r 

Meehanioally  his  arms  f^  around  her  waist— mechnnio- 
aUy  ha  kisses  her  fbrehead,  and  murmurs  : 

-My  child  r 

His  ^ce  makmi  Leonie  start ;  it  makes  the  man*s  face 
grow  harder  and  more  malignant  than  it  usually  appeared, 
und  it  makes  him  olinoh  his  hands. 

;.Leonie  leads  the  old  man  to  a  seat,  and  theSa  she  plaoes 
heftieU  on  a-«tool  at  his  feet 

There  he  sits,  running  his  hands  through  her  hair  and 
gaaing  earnestly  into  her  face  for  some  time ;  then  he 
looks  at  D'Alba  As  he  does  so  a  shudder  cdiakes  his 
whole  frame. 

"  Is  this  my  child  Y*  he  asks,  in  a  yoioe  almost  in- 
nudible» 

Terribly  eyil  the  gypsy's  face  loDks  just  now;  more 
tightly  does  he  clinch  his  hands.  It  is  some  fbw  minutes 
before  he  can  speak.  His  great  thirst  for  vengeance  chokes 
his  words.     At  length  he  says,  wit&  a  bitter  curse  : 

"Yes." 

•*  And  what  you  told  me  before—" 

*f  Was  a  lie,  to  torture  you. " 

ISie  rest  of  his  speech  is  made  up  of  imprecations. 

^gaSn  Ealph  shudders. 

!!mn  his  gaze  returns  to  Laonie«  and  he  whispers : 

••^jWhat  is  your  name  ?" 

'^jpiarion,"  she  answers,  in  the  same  lOW  tone^  taking 
histend  between  her  own* 

"Her  name!"  cries  Balph,  growing  animated.  ''Her 
dear  name  1"  and  he  again  plays  with  her  hair,  and  his 
hand  trayels  round  her  soft,  swelling  neck. 

He  raises  the  locket  which  dangles  on  her  breast— the 
one  which  had  exercised  so  strange  an  influence  upoa 
D'Albo.  At  first  he  regards  it  indiflferently.  Suddenly  he 
utters  a  wild  cry  and  presses  it  to  bis  lips. 

"  Her  locket,"  he  cries,  ecstatically  ;  **  the  locket  I 
placed  round  her  own  denr  neck.  Now  I  know  for  very 
tiuth  that  you  are  my  own  darling  child." 

Black  with  passion,  D*Albo  makes  a  spring  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  speaker. 

Tomkins  seizes  him.  D'Albo  makes  no  resistance.  All 
he  does  is  to  cry,  fiercely  : 

•'Take  me  away  !  take  mo  away  I  If  I  breathe  tho  same 
air  with  him  I  shall  kill  him  !'* 

Balph  sits  for  some  honrs  fondling  the  face  and  hair  of 
Leonie.  When  Dick  asks  him  what  time  he  intends  re- 
turning to  Conrtlandt  Clifls,  he  declares  his  intention  to 
remain  at  the  Kdven  the  whole  night— he  will  never  leave 

his  daughter  again. 

«♦««♦«  -li- 

lt has  been  an  anxious  time  for  those  engaged  in  the 
notable  scheme  for  making  the  fiery  Leonio  lieiress  to 
Ralph  Conrtlandt*s  wealth. 

There  had  occurred  much  to  disturb  our  friend  Tom- 
kins. 

The  impatient  Leonie,  chafing  under  restraint,  had  more 
than  once  burst  through  the  lines  he  had  laid  down  for 
her.  She  had  frightened  the  little  hotel  out  of  its  pro- 
Iiriefy  by  her  mad  riots,  and  she  had  nearly  shaken  the 
life  out  of  the  old  crone  at  Oourtlandt  Gli£Qk  Prompted 
by  onnosity,  she  visited  the  "  dungeon,"  as  she  called  it 
4/  ibe  astranoe  she  was  met  by  Bebeoca,  who,  with  the 


utmost  yolubilify  and  with  the  strangest  phrases*  shrieked 
imprecation  after  imprecation  upon  her. 

"Ay!"  she  soreamed;  *'I  know  you,  you  witch  I  you 
false  trollop  I  you  wing  of  Baal  I  you  yiie  creature  1 1  know 
you  I  Where  is  Gourtlandt  ?  Eh  1  where  is  Oourtlandt  ? 
Teu  oome  with  your  limbs,  and  your  blind  devils  ;  but 
where  is  Oourtlunit  ?  S'oho  !  s*oho  !  you  have  him,  have 
you  ?  May  yon  be  oonsumed  and  swallowed,  you  vicious, 
dirty  jade  I— you  rag  !  you  filth  !" 

ThiB,  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  said  Bebeoca. 
Leonie,  furious  at  the  opprobious  epithets  hurled  so  enerw 
getically  at  her,  caught  the  wrinkled,  parchment  form  ia 
her  arms,  and  shook  it  with  much  vigor  and  for  so  long, 
that  for  a  time  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  old  beldame 
would  again  find  breath  to  even  whisper  her  wants,  much 
less  to  yell  out  her  maledictions^ 

However,  in  a  little  time,  she  was  as  lung-powerful  as 
ever,  and  the  first  word  she  uttered  was  a  ringmg  ezecra> 
tion. 

Leonie  having  commanded  Dick  to  gag  her,  and  seeing 
that  he  showed  small  inclination  to  carry  out  her  wishes, 
left  Oourtlandt  Oliffs  in  high  dudgeon^  followed  down  tho 
hill  for  a  considerable  way  by  the  gibes  and  curses  of 
Bebeoca. 

D'Albo,  who  had  accompanied  them,  appeared  affected 
by  the  scene.  Ho  oould  not  see  her  form,  but  he  seemed 
to  dwell  with  much  satisfaction  upon  the  hag's  words, 

"  Tomkins,'*  he  whispered,  as  they  were  leaving,  "she's 
a  capital  woman,  that  She  reminds  me  of  my  poor  old 
mother,  and  she  was  one  of  the  best  that  ever  breathed  ;  a 
trifle  rough,  perhaps." 

There  seemed  to  be  a  doubt  about  this,  and  D'Albo- 
turned  it  over  in  his  mind. 

"  Tes,"  he  continued,  "I  suppose  she  was  a  trifle  rough 
— but  such  a  one  I    And  she  never  bred  a  jibber — never  1'^ 

This  man,  too,  has  given  our  friend  Dick  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  lE^  hates  Oourtlandt  with  suoh  uncontrollable 
fleroenesa  that  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  Tomkins  has 
prevented  a  serious  outburst 

Had  the  two  men  been  left  together  for  any  time,  Oourt» 
landt  or  D*AIbo  would  have  ceased  to  live.  To  keep 
them  apart  requires  unremitting  care.  It  is  not  thought 
advisable  to  send  the  gypsy  away  until  the  relations  of 
Oourtlandt  have  been  introduced  to  tho  so-called  daugh- 
ter. 

This  in  the  ordinary  way  would  have  happened  a  day  or 
two  after  their  arrival  at  Englewood ;  but  whon  Kalph 
rose  in  the  morning,  after  the  first  meeting  with  Leonie, 
he  rose  as  a  man  demented.  He  said  little,  and  nothing  to 
the  purpose — he  wandered  about  like  one  in  a  dream. 
The  local  doctor  declared  it  was  nothing^the  sudden 
sliock,  the  excitement,  etc.,  had  for  the  moment  deranged 
his  faculties  ;  a  few  days'  perfect  quiet  and  all  would  be 
well. 

This  unlooked-for  loss  of  reason  is  a  great  blow  to  them 
all.  The  friends,  tlierefore,  must  be  kept  away  until  he 
has  thoroughly  recovered. 

A  madman's  recognition  will  only  excite  suspicien,  and 
just  now  he  is  so  uncertain  that  he  is  as  likely  to  repudi* 
ate  this  long-lost  child  as  not 

OHAPTER  XVIL 

•*I  PilAYBD  OOD  TO  OUIDB  MS  IN  ifcg  MATTEB." 

In  the  loveliest  portion  of  ono  of  the  sweetest  of  tho 
New  EngUnd  States,  sheltered  by  lofty  hills,  and  within 
the  shade  of  an  antique  little  church,  stands  the  home  of 
the  Beverend  Lawrence  Qaytheme. 

There  is  nothing  you  can  oompare  his  two  daughtem^ 
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Haggle  and  Ada,  to  except  the  rose.  Thej  are  two  roflea 
albeit  of  different  natures— the  moss  and  the  damask. 
Maggie,  with  her  mass  of  golden  hair,  her  open,  happy 
face  (pore  white  and  carmine),  her  bright,  fnll  eye ;  and 
Ada,  with  her  darker  skin  ;  rioii«  deep-colored  cheeks ;  the 
oval  liadonna  face ;  and  her  black,  dreamy,  languishing 
eyes.  In  the  calm  depth  of  these  there  seems  a  world 
beyond^a  wistfalnees,  an  nnntterable  longing,  a  strange 
inward  spiritual  gaze  impossible  to  describe. 

They  are  standing  in  a  beantifolly  arranged  garden, 
ablaze  with  gorgeous  blossom,  their  graceful  arms  en- 
twining each  other's  waists,  and  Ada  says  : 

'*  Ton  have  not  told  me  about  the  lady  you  haye  brought; 
with  you — Mrs.  Oarados  !*' 

"  She  has  some  money  at  Edward's  Bank,  you  know, 
darling,"  Maggie  explains.  ''Poor  thing  I  she  was  left  a 
widow,  and  had  come  to  New  York  hoping  to  get  some 
light  employment.  I  was  going  to  write  to  mamma 
about  her,  when,  a  few  hours  after  seeing  her,  Edward 
and  I  were  on  Broadway  and  we  saw  her  run  over  by  a 
carriage.  Edward,  of  course,  got  assistance ;  and  as  she 
was  unconscious  and  couldn't  tell  us  her  address,  he  took 
her  to  the  St  Nicholas  Hotel.  I  nursed  her.  For- 
tunately, she  wasn't  much  hurt,  and  the  doctor  says  her 
arm  will  soon  get  well.  You  are  aware  I  wrote  to  papa 
and  asked  him  to  let  her  stay  here  a  bit  until  she  recoT- 
ored.  She's  such  a  sweet,  amiable  creature,  and  I  am 
sure  mamma  will  like  her.'* 

"If  Mr.  Delmar  knows  her,  I  suppose  that  is  suffi- 
cient," Ada  ruminates,  dubiously.  "I  thought  I  detected 
a  curious  expression  in  her  eyes  last  night  as  she  looked 
at  you." 

"You  stupid,  suspicious  old  darling,'*  cries  her  sister, 
«•  what  foolish  fancy  have  you  got  now  ?    There's  papa." 

The  Beverend  Mr.  Gnythome  is  not  an  old  man,  but 
sorrow  and  anxiety  has  left  its  impress  upon  his  grave, 
pure  face.  As  is  his  wont,  he  kisses  his  two  daughters 
affectionately,  and  then,  with  his  arms  linked  in  theirs,  he 
walks  thoughtfully  round  the  garden,  saying  : 

"Your  friend,  Maggie— Mrs.  Carados — has  not  come 
down  yet  We  will  not  commence  breakfast  until  she 
makes  her  appearance.  I  like  regularity,  but  I  confess  I 
am  not  sorry  to  have  this  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 
fragrant  morning  air." 

"You  know,  papa,"  Maggie  remarks,  apologetically, 
"she  has  been  ill,  and  we  must  not  be  too  exacting  with 
an  invalid." 

"Poor  thing,  poor  thing  I"  the  ^^lergyman  answers, 
thoughtfully  ;  "  she  has  seen  much  trouble.  She  is  a 
good  woman — a  very  good,  resigned  and  pious  woman." 

Elotse  had  not  been  long  in  this  house,  but  her  consum- 
mate art  had  blinded  the  unsuspecting  minister,  and  al- 
ready had  he  conceived  a  strong  regard  for  her. 

When  at  length  they  enter  the  breakfast-room,  they 
find  Eloise  there,  earnestly  perusing  her  Bible. 

At  the  family  prayers,  which  follow,  there  is  no  one  so 
devout  as  she. 

A  wise  custom  prevails  in  the  parsonage.  The  letters 
are  not  distributed  until  after  breakfast. 

"If  it  is  bad  news,  my  children,"  Mr.  Gaythome  used 
to  say,  "  it  will  spoil  your  digestion ;  and  if  it  is  good  news 
it  will  take  away  your  appetite.  Therefore,  after  break- 
last  we  will  open  tfie  letters." 

There  is  a  letter  for  himself,  this  morning,  which 
strmngely  perplexes  him.  He  reads  it  over  several  times, 
ftod  then  exclaims  : 

"]>eer  me,  this  is  very  strange  V* 

"  Wbal  is  it,  peps,  dear  ?"  Maggie  asks. 

•'Well,  my  ohUd,  it  will  puzde  you  ae  much  at  it  has 


me.  You  have  heard  us  mention  a  brother  of  your 
mother's— a  strange,  and,  I  fear,  a  godless  man.  We 
have  seen  nothing  of  him  for  years  ;  indeed,  I  have  not 
wished  to  meet  him.  Tbis  is  a  letter  from  a  man  named 
Tomkins,  saying  that  Ilalph  Courtlandt — your  uncle — has 
just  found  his  long-lost  daughter,  that  he  wishes  to  intro- 
duce her  to  the  family,  and  that  there  will  be  great  festiv- 
ities in  honor  of  the  event  The  writer  adds  farther  that 
this  discovery  was  made  some  weeks  since,  bat  that  the 
sudden  shock  was  so  great  as  to  deprive  Balph,  for  some 
time,  of  his  reason.  He  has  now,  however,  recovered,  and 
he  desires  our  immediate  presence  in  Englewood.  I  never 
knew  he  had  a  wife,  much  less  a  daughter." 

"  How  funny  I"  cries  Maggie,  clapping  her  hands ; 
"  how  awfully  funny —quite  a  discovery.  I  should  so  like 
to  see  Uncle  Courtlandt  Why,  what's  the  matter,  Mrs. 
Carados  ?    How  pale  you  look  ?" 

"My  arm  is  rather  painful— that  is  all.  Will  you  ex- 
cuse me  ?    Thank  yoa.     I  think  I  had  better  rest  a  little." 

"We  have  roused  you  too  early,  Mrs.  Carados,"  sug- 
gests Mr.  Gaythome.  "  You  are  possibly  not  accustomed 
to  our  hours." 

"Thank  you.  I  feel  slightly  faint  I  will  retire  to  my 
room  for  a  while." 

"  Poor  thing,  she's  very  weak,"  says  Maggie,  after 
Eloise  has  left ;  "  and  it  must  be  a  terrible  thing  to  be  left 
a  youUg  widow." 

"  I  must  show  this  letter  to  your  mother,"  remarks  Mr. 
Qaythome.  "I  suppose,  under  the  circumstances,  we 
should  visit  him.  But  for  myself,  I  really  never  wished 
to  meet  the  man. " 

"My  dear  papa" — Ada  takes  his  hand  and  fixes  her 
pleading  eyes  upon  his  face — "I  want  to  say  something  to 
you,  but  you  must  promise  me  that  you  will  not  be  cross." 

"  Well,  well,  my  child,  what  would  you  ask  ?" 

"  I  know,  papa  dear,  that  we  ought  not  to  mention  his 
name  again ;  but  our  anxiety  has  been  so  great.  Her- 
bert  " 

"Yes,  pa,  Herbert,"  Maggie  chimes  in. 

"I  have  noticed  your  grief,  my  darling,"  the  old  man 
replies  ;  "  but  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  speak  of  hiuL 
He  has  gone  on  so  strangely,  he  has  done  such  vile  things, 
that  fgr  some  time  I  have  doubted  his  sanity.  I  trembled, 
every  letter  I  opened,  lest  it  should  be  to  say  that  he  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  x>olice.  The  dugrace  would  cling  to 
you  through  life.  I  communicated  with  two  gentlemen 
who  have  made  this  malady  a  study.  They  contrived  to 
see  him  and  question  him  without  exciting  his  snsploion« 
They  fonnd  that  bis  mind  was  certainly  unsteady,  and 
that  he  was  altogether  deficient  of  the  moral  sense.  They 
considered  that  he  should  be  confined.  He  was  taken  in 
a  half-drnnkcn  state  at  Philadelphia,  and  he  is  now  an  in- 
mate of  Dr.  Gray's  establishment.  I  prayed  to  Gk)d  to 
guide  me  in  tbis  matter,  and  I  pray  now  that  I  have 
done  right  He  is,  at  any  rate,  free  from  sm  and  tempta- 
tion, and  he  is  well  cared  for." 

"Oh,  you  dear  papa,  how  thankful  we  are  I"  both  the 
girls  exclaim.  _^ 

CnAPTER  XVnL 

'*TOn     8EF.M    TO    ME    USE    A    L.IKE    BETWXEN    MT    BBOTHKB    IKD 
MYfBLF." 

It  had  been  a  long  time  since  the  sufferings  of  Eloise 
bad  forced  tears  from  her  strange,  wild  eyes. 

She  had  met  want  and  the  world's  contempt  wlib  ft 
sullen  defiance. 

When  most  women  would  have  cried  she  laughed — 
— laughed  at  her  oppressors,  and  told  them  how  she 
scorned  and  hated  them.    The  greater  her  wTe^tAhAd&fiA^ 
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Ibe  stranger  became  lier  determinAtion  ia  throw  od,  doooe 
dajr  iho  Bbaolilea  of  porertj,  and,  rich  and  fref^f  to 
punUU  the  world  for  its  heartless  ooutumelj. 

Thifl  dream  of  power  and  wealth,  albeit  there  waa  Bmall 
prospect  of  its  reaHzation,  filled  her  mmdi  with  a  savage 
BatisfactioD,  and  closed  the  floodgates  of  her  agonj, 

Eloise  bad  hitherto  eooonntered  do  duappointmeiit 
which  had  bo  oTerwhelmed  her  aa  the  fact  that  lUIph 
Conrtlacdt  had  found  his  datighter* 

At  one  blow  her  schemes,  her  Tiaiona,  and  all  for  which* 
she  had  naked  ao  much,  were  utterlj  wrecked  ;  her  whole 
future  waa  deatrojod*  For  what  had  she  robbed  her 
employer  ?  and  for  what  had  she  married  Herbert  ?  For 
^What  had  she  plotted  at  the  New  York  and  Havana  Bank  ? 
And  for  what  had  she  sufTc^red  anguish,  physical  and 
mental  ?  To  find  heraelf^  before  the  battle  had  barely 
eommenoed,  disarmeil  and  paralyzed ;  beaten,  too,  in  a 
quarter  she  had  every  reason  to  believe  incapable  of 
opposition. 

She  had  taken  the  word  of  Tomkins  that  Courtlandt's 
daughter  was  dead,  and  the  possibility  of  such  a  claimant 
appearing  on  the  scene  never  suggested  itsElf. 

It  js  true  that  the  private- inquiry  detective  had  told  her 
that  Tomkins  had  met  a  ^llas  Courtlandt  in  Washington 
Square,  but  this  was  a  low  trapeze  performer,  and  the 
similarity  in  iho  names  could  be  nothing  but  a  coinci- 
dence. Indeed,  so  little  impression  had  the  incident 
lAdo  upon  her,  that,  after  her  first  exclamation  that  sho 
would  run  down  to  Englewocd  and  see  the  **  creature/*  it 
had  entirely  escaped  her  recollection. 

The  news  came  with  that  terrible  suddenness  which  so 
frequently  accompanies  evil  tidings. 

She  left  the  breakfast-room,  and,  reaching  her  bedside, 
bur«jt  into  a  paroxysm  of  weeping. 

It  is  very  piieoua  and  very  fenrful  to  see  the  ferc»ciou8 
agony  of  this  woman.  Her  eyes  fiash  fiercely,  and  all 
bedewed  as  they  are  look  like  ravenous  flames,  which 
burnt  the  more  furiou<^ly  for  the  water  scattered  on  them. 
**1  had  built  all  my  hope  upon  it,*'  she  groans,  "and 
all  seemed  to  go  ao  welL  She  should  never  have  married 
^—never  !  The  money  must  have  been  mine — nothing  but 
this  oonld  have  snatched  it  from  me.  I  never  dreamt  of 
suoh  a  catastrophe.  Oh,  my  vision,  my  vision,  how  soon 
^^^destroyed  1  There  is  no  chance  left  now.  I  have  tied 
^^Pmyself  to  a  penniless  fool,  and  shall  gain  nothing.  There 
f       ia  no  chance," 

I  Eloiae  remains  for  a  time  deep  in  thought,  and  then  ahe 

I        continues,  the  glare  of  her  eyes  growing  deeper  : 
^^^     "  Tea,  one,  and  only  one — were  she  to  die  !" 
^^fe    A  cruel  smile  plays  around  the  woman's  mouth.     8he 
^^feels  an   irresistible   desire  to  strangle  her  rival.      Had 
Leonie  at  that  moment  stood  before  her,  Eloise  would 
have  struggled  to  kill  her. 

"  Unless  she  dies,*'  she  reiterates,  **  my  labor  is  in  vain. 
Unless  ahe  dies  1" 

The  possibility  of  the  inexorable  King  coming  to  her 

assistaiioe  ealms  her.    She  repeats  the  words,  **  Ualeas  she 

dies,**  many  times,  and  then,  with  tearless  eyes,  sits  for  a 

considerable  period  thinking. 

There  is  much  to  occupy  Eloise*s  thoughts,  much  to 

[er  her  anxious  and  watchful     The  reoollection  of  the 

man  who  had  ao  persiiitantly  followed  her  when  in 

New  York  makes  her  intensely  uneasy. 

She  did  not  know  his  faoe,  and  her  heart  sinks  within 
her  when  she  considers  that  he  might  bo  in  the  pay  of  the 
pcdice. 

It  was  while  endeavoring  to  elude  this  lynx-eyed  and 
apporently  untirable  individaal  that  Eloise  had  met  with 


This  had  oocasioiied  her  exquisite  pain,  but  upon  the 
whole,  the  adventure  had  been  a  fortunate  one.  It  had 
brought  her  into  the  home  of  the  Oaythornen*  easier  and 
earlier  than  she  had  expected,  and  it  gave  har  an  excuse 
for  remaining  muoh  indoors. 

The  murder  of  Ezra  Isaacs  in  Burkett's  Court  had  cre- 
ated considerable  eicitement,  and  was  widely  discussed. 
The  detectives  were  hunting  high  and  low  for  the  asaasain. 
In  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  tragedy  muoh  had  been 
made  of  the  disappearance  of  the  strange  girl  with  the 
peculiar  eyes,  who  had  attended  the  store  and  acted  as  the 
old  mau*s  housekeeper.  A  tolerably  correct  description  of 
her  was  scattered  broadcast  over  the  country,  and  morn- 
ing after  morning  the  public  eagerly  scanned  the  papers 
to  see  if  she  had  been  found. 

Eloise  had  solemnly  declared  to  Herbert  her  innooenoo 
of  this  crime  ;  guilty  or  not  guilty,  appearances  were  ter- 
ribly against  her,  and  she  shuddered  bs  she  thought  of 
the  verdict  nine  juries  out  of  ten  would  immediately  return. 

Here  in  this  quiet  New  England  home  she  is  at  least 
safe— thej  will  not  look  for  her  here.  But  the  necessity 
of  avoiding  the  busy  haaots  of  men  greatly  limits  her 
power  of  action. 

"Still,''  she  thinks,  "  with  Van  Buren  in  the  offiee  with 
Delmar,  and  me  here  with  the  girls,  it  will  be  easy  enough 
to  stop,  or,  at  any  rate,  postpone,  this  projected  marriage. 
Fortunately,  I  have  only  one  to  deal  with.  It  would  be 
troublesome  were  they  both  engaged-  As  it  ia,  Ada  is  net 
likely  for  many  years  to  dream  of  a  husband.'* 

Ada  had  some  time  since,  with  a  woman's  perversity, 
fallen  in  love  with  a  man  who  was  not  only  an  artist,  but 
a  doubter  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  formation  of  the 
world.  This  attachment  had  been  a  sonrce  of  the  most 
poignant  grief  to  Mr,  Claythorne.  But  the  doud  was  at 
length  dispelled  by  Ada  herself ;  for  her  father's  happiness 
she  sacrificed  her  heart,  aod  Edmund  Sinclair,  who  loved 
her  so  strongly,  was  told  he  could  see  her  no  mora 

Eloise  was  rather  doubtfuU  now  that  she  had  seen  the 
sisters,  whether  Ada  would  prove  the  cipher  she  had  cal- 
culated upotL 

Instinotively,  she  felt  that  this  dark,  quiet  girl,  with  her 
wistful,  dreamy  expreaston,  and  her  placid  determination, 
doubted  her. 

The  unfavorable  impression  she  had  excited  must  be 
removed,  for,  even  apart  from  the  consideration  of  win 
mug  old  Courtlandt 'a  money,  it  was  absolutely  essential 
for  her  safety  that  all  here  should  respect  snd  trust  her. 

Eloise  expected  to  receive  some  token  from  Van  Buren, 
for  she  imagined  tha\  Mr.  DeUnar  would  have  mentioned 
at  the  office  her  accident,  and  told,  at  least,  Mr.  Stimson, 
her  whereaboutfl. 

The  day  before  leaving  New  York  she  asked  Maggie's 
lover  the  question,  and  she  was  surprised  and  annoyed 
that  he  had  told  Van  Buren  nothing.  She  begged  Maggie 
to  write  a  few  lines  for  her  to  this  young  gentleman — 
ostensibly  to  thank  him  for  his  kindness  in  seeing  her  to 
-^-^^  Street^ — really  to  acquaint  him  with  her  future  ad- 
dress. All  this  Mr.  Delmar  declared  was  quite  unneoes- 
sary  ;  Eloise^  however,  had  her  own  way,  and  the  note  was 
dispatched. 

EloiJie  had  been,  for  the  moment,  so  disconcerted  by 
the  news  the  good  clergyman  had  read  at  the  breakfsftt- 
iable,  that  for  a  time  she  forgot  the  letter  he  had  handed 
ber. 

It  is  still  in  har  hand.  Now  that  ahe  is  quieter,  sho 
opens  it  It  is  from  Tom  Vim  Buren ;  n  long  letter,  and 
in  every  respect  a  wild  one.  An  effort  to  express*  in  very 
guarded  langnage,  intense  admiration  and  boandlesi  devo- 
tion, leads  him  infr>  m-Ynr  inooherenciea     h  «^  nffiin  !hiit. 
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he  baa  fallen  foolishlj  and  deeply  in  I0T6  witti  Eloieei  I  atelj  dnring  her  illnefts.   '*  Yon  looked  so  awf nil j  had,  that 
aDtl  every  line  of  his  note  breathes  his  ardor.  |  I  was  tjuite  alarmed.     I  want  you,  if  yon  are  well  enoagL» 

He  compUdDSt  not  without  bitteraein,  of  the  reticence  of  to  come  and  see  mamma.  She's  so  anxions  to  meet  yoiu 
Mr.  Delmor,  and  it  ia  easy  to  see  that  ho  beara  hi  a  manager  |  Not  il  you  don^t  fee!  strong,  yon  kDOW»  dear.  Fm  sore 
but  little  esteem.  So  maeh  apace  is  devoted  to  a  declara-  you'll  like  her.  She's  been  a  great  invalid^  as  we*vo  told 
tioa  el  his  anxiety  for  her  safety,  and  reiterated  statements  |  you,  and  sometimes  she's  a  little  fanny,  bat  you  won'] 
that  he  desired  above  all  things  to  render  her  a  servioe,  \  mind  that,  will  you  T 
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Mis.  Gaythome  has  a  thin,  wan  face,  xery  gentle  in  ite 
erptcesion,  pale  bine  eyes,  and  light  brown  hair.  She  is 
rarely  fretlnl,  bnt  sometimes  the  dreariness  of  her  life  is 
too  mnch  even  for  her  resignation.  Upon  snch  oocasione 
the  inoreased  tenderness  of  her  danghters,  and  her  hns> 
band's  mild  and  loving  expostulations,  never  fail  to  coax 
back  the  spirit  of  contentment. 

"  Ah,  Mrs.  Carados,"  she  says,  as  Eloise  approach. s  her, 
"  I  am  glad  to  seo  yon  here  to  cheer  ns  np  a  bit !  I  am 
quite  helpless,  as  yon  observe,  dependent  upon  others  for 
the  slightest  thing.  Eight  years  I  have  been  like  this— a 
.trouble,  an  anxiety,  and  a  burden  to  all  around  me.  Don't 
shake  your  head,  Maggie  ;  you  are  too  geod  to  acknow- 
ledge it,  but  I  know  of  how  much  pleasure  I  have  robbed 
my  two  dear  girls.  You  will  find  me  very  fidgety  and  very 
irritable,  Mrs.  Oarados,  for  they  tell  me  I've  a  most  ter* 

rible  temper " 

"  Oh,  ma  I"  Maggie  remonstrates. 
"  And  so  you  have  lost  your  husband  ?  Well,  well,  we 
all  have  our  troubles.  I>id  you  love  him  ?  But  of  course 
you  did.  Bend  over  me,  and  let  me  kiss  you.  I  like  your 
Iftoe,  and  I  am  never  deceived  in  any  one— never.  It  re- 
minds  me — who  does  it  remind  me  of  ?  Don't  mind  me 
if  I  stare  at  you.  The  face  I  knew  so  well  is  gradually 
ooming  back.  Let  the  sun  fall  upon  your  cheek.  There, 
that  is  it ;  I  must  look  at  you  a  bit^  and  I  will  tell  you 
whom  you  resemble.  It  is  a  facb  I  knew  in  my  childhood ; 
and  it  is  those  days  I  am  dragging  before  me,  through  the 
tangled  interval  of  sufibring  and  incident" 

She  speaks  in  a  low,  dreamy  way,  as  much  to  herself  as 
to  the  daughter  and  stranger  before  her. 

«<  The  days  when  the  roar  of  the  sea  lulled  me  to  sleep, 
and  the  dancing  waves  sang  to  me  in  the  morning.  Some- 
times they  grew  angry,  and  I  heard  them  threaten  in  the 
night,  and  then  there  was  awful  havoa  When  1  was  veiy 
yonng  they  sent  me  away  from  Oourtlandt  Olifis,  and  I 
never  returned.  My  husband  was  very  poor,  and  my 
proud  brother  did  not  oare  to  search  me  out  A  strange 
boy  he  was  ;  a  stranger  man  lie  became.  He  will  regret 
his  neglect,  I  know,  before  he  dies,  and  remember  my 

children  in  his  will " 

^Tm  sure,  mamma,"  i>outs  Maggie,  "I  don't  want  his 
money." 

"My  brother,"  the  sufferer  thoughtfully  muses— *' my 
brother.  Of  course.  I  see  it  now.  You  have  my  brother's 
forehead,  and  my  brother's  eyes.  Gome,  let  me  kiss  you 
again.  You  seem  to  me  like  a  link  between  my  brother 
and  myself.  In  you  I  see  him  stand  before  ma  You  are 
a  gaod,  dear  creature.  You  must  make  this  house  your 
home." 

"You  are  very,  very  kind.  I  have  met  with  more  sym- 
pathy and  generous  care  from  your  daughter  than  I  have 
ever  experienced  before.  I  am,  believe  me,  deeply  grate- 
ful, and  when  you  receive  me  with  such  affection — when 
your  daughter's  goodness  becomes  intensified  in  yourself 
—words  fail  me,  Mrs.  Gaythorne;  I  know  not  what  to 
say." 

For  a  moment  Eloise  is  touched.  She  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  rough  receptions  and  contemptuons  sneers,  and 
here  are  strangers  who  surround  her  with  love  ! 

There  is  in  her  nature,  as  tht  re  is  in  every  nature,  a  soft 
spot  The  armor  of  her  stubbornness  and  of  her  greed 
has  its  vuluerable  pointa  Kindness  is  the  only  weapon 
which  is  likely  to  reach  her  heart ;  and  here  there  is  so 
little  bitterness,  so  little  selfishni  ss,  so  little  strife,  and  so 
mooh  warmheartedness,  that  nil  the  good  in  her  unlikely 
dispoaition  will  be  forced  to  assert  itself.  It  will  take  time 
to  ohange  snoh  as  her ;  events  may  occur  which  will  drive 
mU  Idm  oi  gtDXkskeu  and  gratitude  away.    Even  now. 


even  as  her  heart  turns,  she  reflects  bitterly,  with  all  the 
bitterness  of  her  bitter  mind,  that  they  would  not  receive 
her  thus  as  Eloise  d'Ancre— no^  she  would  be  spumed. 

To  what,  then,  dees  she  owe  this  brightness?  To 
money  ?  To  the  miserable  twelve  hundred  dollars  she 
has  deposited  in  the  New  York  and  Havana  Bank  ?  Even 
as  a  tear  courses  her  cheek,  even  as  dhe  presses  Mrs.  Gay- 
thome's  baud,  she  thinks  this,  and  stronger  than  ever  be- 
comes her  purpose  of  securing  wealth. 

''Papa  had  a  letter  from  Uncle  Ralph  this  morning," 
Maggie  says,  after  a  while  ;  '*  at  least  one  written  by  his 
order.     Did  you  know  that  he  was  morried  ?" 

"  Married  I"  echoes  Mrs.  Ckiythome,  in  a  tone  which  de- 
clared at  once  how  absurd   in  her  mind  the  notion  is. 
''Married,  indeed  I" 
At  this  moment  Mr.  Gaythorne  enters. 
"He  has  written,  my  dear,"  he  explains,   "saying  he 

has  found  his  long-lost  daughter " 

"Daughter  r  repeats  the  invalid,  in  dismay.  "Then 
she  will  have  all  his  money." 

"Nevnr  mind  his  money,  my  dear,"  her  husband  re- 
turns, smiling  faintly  ;  "what  we  have  to  thiLk  of  is  our 
duty.  He  wishes  to  intioduce  his  daughter  to  the  family, 
and  he  asks  us  to  see  him  at  Oourtlandt  OlifEs  at  the  ear- 
liest moment" 

"  He  acts  very  properly.  We  have  been  estranged  too 
long."  Mrs.  Gaythorne  is  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  a 
reconciliation  with  her  brother. 

The  breach  between  herself  and  her  only  relative  living 
had  occasioned  her  much  disquietude.  She  had  hoped  to 
see  her  girls  benefit  from  his  wealth,  but  apart  from  sordid 
motives  she  longs  to  clasp  her  brother's  hanct 

"  Of  course  yon  can  go,  dear,  and  take  Maggie  and  Ada 
with  you,"  she  continues. 

"It  would  be  really  unkind,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  refuse  to  do  so,"  replies  her  husband  ;  "  still  I  wouid 
rather  the  necessity  had  not  arisen." 

"  You  may  like  Balph  when  you  meet  him,"  is  the  an- 
swer his  wife  makes.  "  Remember,  you  know  nothing  of 
him  except  from  hearsay." 

"  Can't  we  take  Mrs.  Oarados  ?"  asks  Maggie. 
"  I  will  remain  with  your  mamma ;  it  will  be  dull  for 
her  alone,"  Eloise  says.     "Is  not  this  change  enough  for 
me?" 

"Bravely  spoken,"  declares  Mr.  Gaythorne. 
"You  are  a  dear,  kind  creature,"  choruses    his  wife, 
"and  I  shall  be  glod  of  yoiu  company." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


"IF  TOU   WISH 


TO  LKATE  THIS  PLACE  IN  SAFETY,  DO  KO  UTTEB 
ANOTHSa  WOBD." 

O  you  are  going  to  destrt  me  already,  are 
.  yon,  you  naughty  thing  ?'*  Maggie  oom- 
'"^  plains,  in  assumed  indignation.  "Never 
mind  ;  I'll  have  my  revenge.  But  my  I 
Icok  at  the  time  ;  I  shall  never  be  ready  for 
dinner.  Do  you  know,"  she  pursncs,  when 
they  are  out  of  the  room,  *•  old  Dr.  Baxter, 
irho  comes  to  see  us  sometimes,  shocked 
papa  awfully  one  clay  ?  lie's  a  dear  old  gen- 
tleman, but  no  fond  of  eating.  Well,  he  said  he  believ*  d 
God  was  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  kitchen  than  in  any 
other  room  in  the  house,  for  all  the  gooil  things  came  from 
there.  Wasn't  it  wicked  ?  Pa  gave  him  a  goo<l  lecture, 
and  told  him  that  the  devil  sent  cooks  to  pamper  and  to 
waste.  But  it  was  no  use  talking  to  him.  He  winked  at 
me^yes,  actually  winked  ;  and  then,  pointing  to  me,  said 
with  a  chuckle,  that  if  all  the  d^  vil's  emissaries  came  in 
snob  a  delightful  form,  he  should  turn  sinner  at  once.  ' 
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This  was  io«  mnoh  for  p»,  tiid  he  walked  out  of  the  reom, 
ftnd  thej'fe  ne^er  been  anoh  good  friends  ainoe," 

To  see  Maggie,  with  aleeves  tucked  np,  showing  her 
soft^  white,  beantifollj-shaped  arms,  her  eyes  sparkling, 
and  with  a  ooqnettish-lookiog  apron  on,  gracefully  wield- 
ing the  rolling-pin,  and  npon  a  slab  forming  all  kinds  of 
exqaisite  onlioary  dainties,  wonderfully  fashioned,  and 
filled  with  all  kinds  of  gustatory  dainties,  is  a  sight  at  once 
for  the  poet  and  the  epicure — an  airy  fairy,  conjuring  elfin 
pastry  as  light  as  her  ethereal  self. 

"  I'tc  suck  a  lot  to  do  this  morning,"  remarks  Maggie, 
as  jshe  proceeds  busily  with  her  work.  "Ada  never  does 
anything  of  this  kind.  She's  very  clever,  to  be  sure,  but 
not  at  all  domesticated.  What  does  she  do  with  herself  ? 
Ah  !  that's  a  secret ;  I  mustn't  tell  you.  Perhaps  she  will 
one  day.  You  v)iU  be  surprised  when  you  hear  it 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  take  a  little  walk  round  the  garden 
and  peep  at  the  church  ?  Don't  trouble  to  dress  yourself. 
Put  on  my  old  sun  hat ;  you're  sare  not  to  meet  anv  one ; 
this  isn't  like  New  York,  you  know." 

There  is  much  in  this  well-arranged  kitchen,  with  its 
numberless  contrivances  for  saving  labor,  and  its  culinary 
curiosities,  to  interest  most  women. 

Eloise  neither  understands  nor  cares  for  any  of  these 
things,  and  she  is  glad  enough  to  take  Maggie's  hint,  for 
at  this  moment  company  is  irksome  to  her. 

Her  morning's  cogitation  had  been  interrupted.  She 
had  matured  no  plan,  and  she  feels  uneasy. 

Eloise  now  walks  through  the  garden,  heedless  of  the 
gay  flowers  and  the  glories  round  her,  into  the  graveyard 
of  the  little  antique-looking  church.  Upon  a  convenient 
stone  she  sits  for  some  time  pondering  upon  her  plans.  In 
front  of  her  is  the  arched  doorway  of  the  church,  and 
open  this  her  eyes  are  fixed,  vacantly,  and  without  pur- 
pose. 

After  a  time,  and  very  gradually,  Eloise  realizes  that  the 
door  is  slowly  moving  ;  it  is  being  cautiously  opened  from 
within.  It  is  not  a  continuous  movement^  but  short, 
gentle  jerks.  When  saffioient  space  occurs,  a  shaggy 
head  is  obtruded,  and  two  black,  restless  eyes  meet  her 
own. 

The  face  is  of  a  type  Eloise  is  well  acquainted  with ; 
low-browed,  thick-h'pped  and  brutal ;  a  short,  thick  neck, 
and  a  bullet  head  ;  a  countenance  seen  more  often  in  the 
purlieus  of  Bleecker  or  Houston  Streets,  or  in  the  Bowery, 
than  in  the  quiet  country. 

Eloise  returns  the  fellow's  gaze  more  in  astonishment 
than  alarm.  The  class  he  belongs  to  is  not  so  terrible  to 
her  as  it  would  be  to  most  women.  She  had  lived  much 
in  low  neighborhoods,  where  x)overty  is  for  ever  elbowing 
crime. 

"It  ain't  no  good  of  yer  makin'  a  row,"  says  the  man, 
ia  a  low,  ferocious  voice,  "'cause  afore  yer  piped  two 
notes  I'd  spoil  yer  windpipe,  I  would.  If  yer  likes  to  lend 
a  poor  fella'  a  banc!,  you'll  be  doing  a  fair,  upright, 
straightdown  action.  If  yer  ain't  game  for  it,  keep  your 
elatter-trap  still  till  I  get  away— d'ye  hear  ?  And  if  yer 
sets  the  cops  on  me,  thunderbolt  me  if  I  won't  come  to 
yer  in  the  night  and  tear  yer  innards  out— that's  what  I'll 
do!" 

Eloise  listens  calmly  to  the  scoundrel's  words.  •  To  see 
this  low,  rongh  head  in  the  quaint  archway  of  the  little 
<3huTch,  to  hear  the  savage,  vulgar  voice  destroying  the 
solemn  stillness,  and  murderous  threats  putting  to  flight 
ihe  singpug  birds,  is  so  strange,  and  altogether  so  out  of 
keeping  with  the  peace  and  beauty  around,  that  it  seems 
to  her,  for  a  moment,  like  some  hideous  nightmare— a  gro- 
iesque  horror  breaking  in  upon  a  pleasant  vision. 
•  it  recalls,  too,  much  of  the  pni»t,  and  in  that  instant  she 


realizes  that  the  law,  daintily  dressed  though  she  is,  will 
recognize  no  difierence  between  Eloise  Gkythorne  and  the 
hulking,  ragged  wretch  before  her,  as  they  are,  indeed, 
both  criminals. 

Eloise's  fits  of  generosity  and  sympathy  are  few ;  just 
then  she  feels  an  intense  desire  to  thwart  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice. She  would  have  gone  out  of  her  way  at  that  mement 
to  have  saved  the  ill-conditioned  rascal  facing  her. 

It  is  a  strange  impulse,  and  one  foreign  to  her  nature  ; 
but  as  the  sequel  will  show,  it  is  an  exceedingly  fortunate 
one.  It  occurred  to  her  afterward  that  there  was  even 
danger  to  herself  in  the  man  being  found  at  this  spot. 
The  emissaries  of  justice  were  the  last  people  she  desired  - 
to  see  at  Woodbine. 

"Do  you  think  that  I  am  a  baby,"  she  returns,  con- 
temptuously, "  to  be  frightened  at  your  foolish  threats  ? 
What  can  I  do  for  you  ?    Is  it  money  ?" 

She  speaks  roughly,  and  without  the  suspicion  of  fear. 
The  fellew  is  considerably  surprised  at  her  tone ;  from 
her  appearance  he  has  expected  something  very  different. 
He  now  eyes  her  from  head  to  foot. 

"  You  seem  a  rigfht  'un,  hang  me  if  you  don't,"  he  blnrts 
out.  "But  it  ain't  spondulix,  'cause  I  can  do  with  that ; 
and  it  ain't  only  keeping  quiet ;  there's  suthin'  else  I  want^ 
and  if  you're  game  to  do  it— gosh  !  you'd  be  a  peach,  fair 
up  and  right  down,  and  th^e  ain't  nothing  I  wouldn't  do 
for  you — there  !" 

"  Say  what  you  want,  man ;  you  are  wasting  time,"  she 
cries,  impatiently. 

"  Why,  it's  like  this,"  the  fellow  answers.  "  I've  ripped 
this  blank  limb  of  mine  open,  and  the  pain's  just  awful,  it 
is.  The  bit  o'  stuff  I  put  round  it's  come  off,  and  I  can't 
stoop  to  put  it  right  again.  If  I'd  a  bit  of  clean  linen  and 
a  drop  of  water,  now,  I'd  be  another  man." 

"If  you  can  manage  to  crawl  to  that  little  stream  I  will 
do  my  best  But  you  mustn't  lose  time  talking,  so  move 
yourself.'' 

Painfully,  and  with  blessings,  strangely  intermingled 
with  imprecations,  the  fellow  drags  himself  to  the  water. 

The  wound  he  had  received  is  an  ugly  one,  and  want  of 
attention  has  made  it  .very  unpleasant  to  look  upon.  To 
any  one  unaccustomed  to  dressing  such  injuries  the  task 
of  bandaging  it  would  have  proved  very  repulsive.  Eloise 
does  not  hesitate  ;  she  carefully  washes  it  with  the  water 
of  the  running  stream  ;  tiie  cold  seems  to  give  the  sufierer 
much  ease,  for  ho  groans  out  many  queer  expressions  of 
gratitude. 

"  You  must  get  into  the  hospital  with  this,"  she  says  to 
him,  authoritatively,  "or  at  least  lie  up  ;  it  will  never  get 
well  unless  you  do." 

"  Won't  it,  though  ?  Blow  me,  that's  bad,  aint't  it  ?"  he 
blurts  out  "Might  as  well  knock  at  the  door  of  the 
Tombs  at  onoe  as  to  go  into  a  hospital." 

He  examines  the  woman  who  is  kneeling  by  his  side  at- 
tentively.    Suddenly  he  ejaculates  in  astonishment : 

"Lord!  in  course  I  thought  I  knew  the  phiz.  But  I 
say,  thunderbolt  me,  if  you  ain't  changed." 

Eloise  turns  very  pale.  She  holds  her  head  lower,  and 
says  nothing. 

"  Why,  you're  the  little  girl  that  used  to  be  in  Burkett's 
Court,  off  tho  Bowery.  It  ain't  often  I'm  out  of  '  York,' 
but  a'  bit  ago  I  thought  the  country  would  be  more  healthy- 
like.     I've  seen  yer  scores  o"  times." 

"You  are  dreaming,"  Eloise  returns,  in  a  nervous  tone. 
"  I've  never  been  in  New  York  in  my  life—-" 

"Oh  I  oh  I"  laughs  the  rascal,  "that's  a  good  nn,  that 
is.  But  there,  love  yer  pretty  little  heart,  I  aren't  a-goinpr 
to  give  yer  away.  You've  acted  trumps  to  me,  and  I  ain't 
the  man  to  go  agin  yer." 
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Eloise  sees  io  the  dut&noe  the  form  of  a  womnn  advanc- 
iog  from  the  hotiae. 

'*  HriBh  J"  she  criefl  ;  '*  some  oae  i&  ooroing.  If  yon  wish 
to  leave  this  phioe  in  safetj,  do  not  utter  aoother  word 
iialew  I  speak  to  yoo.**     

CHAPTER  XX. 

'  I  WOlfDEB  THAT  YOd   LIKE  TO  DtrBt*L  Cl'ON  hU  tkCMJ' 

LOISE  has  aearcelj  uttered  her  worda 

of  WftTDiDg  to  the  tramp  when   Ada 

r(^^6^?  Gaythorne    cornea    up,    and   watches 

the  movements  of  the  pair  with  much 

^^•rffliBrlll  W:  Neither  of  them  appears  to  be  con- 
soioQS  of  her  presence.  Eloise  is  try* 
ing  to  make  a  bandage  of  her  hand- 
Kercliief^  which  is  not  so  easy  a  task 
as  the  bathing  had  been,  for  she  has 
merely  slight  use  of  her  oqo  arm. 

*'WiU  you  let  me  help  you  ?'*  Ada 
asks,  and  without  waiting  for  per- 
mission, she  is  on  her  knees,  tenderly 
iiting  Eloise*  It  is  a  pleasant*  if  strange,  sight  to  see 
thess  well'dressed  women  carefully  binding  up  the  wounds 
of  the  repulnve  tramp. 

They  fijiiah  their  task  at  last  in  silence.     The  man  rises 

to  his  feet,  and  showers  upon  Ihom  a  profusion  of  thanks. 

**I  shall  never  forget  you,  young  ladies  ;  never.   YouVe 

made  another  man  o*  me.    Not  the  longest  day  I  live  shall 

I  forget  yer/' 

He  looks  at  Eloise  as  he  says  this,  and  he  lays  some  em- 
phasis on  his  words;. 

Her  expression  plainly  urges  him  to  be  gone ;  Ada  pre- 
sents him  with  some  money,  and  he  limps  away. 

"Poor  fellow,**  she  cries,  "how  shooking  for  him  to 
hure  to  walk  in  such  piun  \  If  he  waita  a  little  while  some 
conveyance  will  be  sure  to  pass  down  the  road- " 

**Oouldn^t  do  it,  thank  yer,'*  he  replies,  half  turning, 
d  showing  a  cunning  leer  upon  his  ugly  face  ;  **got  a 
articular  appointment  with  the  minister  of  the  next  vil- 
ge,  and  can't  wait  nohow." 

He  limps  away,  and  presently  gets  into  the  road,  and 
they  see  no  more  of  him. 

As  ho  disappears  Ada  throws  hex  arms  round  the  neck 
of  Eloise,  and  kissing  her  tenderly,  says  : 

"You  fire  the  nobleat  woman   I   ever  met     Not  one 

woman  in  a  thousand  would  have  shown  the  kindnees  you 

have  to  that  poor  man.     I  did  not  like  you  at  first ;  pray, 

idon't  be  offended  with  me  for  saying  so.     Bnt  now  I  see 

lOW  good  you  are,  I  ask  year  pardon  for  having  doubted 

on." 

Eloise  warmly  returns  her  embrace,  and  they  walk 
throngh  the  waving  grass  in  silence. 

Eloise  is  thankful  to  see  the  last  of  the  tramp.  His  nn- 
eipeoted  reoognition  had  seriously  alarmed  her.  Jast 
now,  however,  is  not  the  time  to  indulge  in  morbid  appre- 
hensiona  ;  she  must  make  the  best  uae  she  can  of  the 
sudden  change  in  Ada's  sentiments. 

•*  Do  you  ever  long  for  some  change  ?**  she  gently  aaka. 
**I>o  you  not  ever  sigh  for  New  York,  or  the  life  of  a 
large  city  ?*' 

'•Never,'*  Ada  replies.  "You  see,  we  have  been  very, 
ry  happy  here.  I  could  not  feel  doll  in  a  house  which 
'eontains  all  those  I  love — or  nearly  so/*  she  quickly  adds. 
*'  Then  I  have  plenty  to  occupy  my  time.  I  am  fond  of 
reading,  too.     I  love  walking,  for  I  reverenoe  Nature,  and 

then  there  is  my "    She  hesitates* 

Etoise  looks  up  inquiringly* 
*•  Your  what  V  she  queries. 


•*  WeU,  I  may  as  well  tell  yon  now.  I  dare  aay  you 
fiod  it  out  Oh,  Mrs.  Garados,  don't  think  Ym  deoeitliil ; 
this  ifl  the  only  thing  I  have  ever  hid  from  papa — mamm» 
knowa  all  about  it ;  but  you  know,  dear,  papa  has  auoli 
fanny  notions  aboot  these  things,  and  I  really  couldn't 
help  it." 

The  dark  cheeks  are  beautifully  tinged,  and  the  soft, 
dreamy  eyes  vailed. 

Her  companion  waits  with  curiosity  to  hear  the  revelif 
tion  which  requires  so  carious  a  prologue. 

Ada  Gaythome,  as  she  whispers,  plaoes  her  cheek  ao 
near  to  Eloise,  that  she  feels  how  hot  it  ia. 

'*I  paint  r*  the  whisper  says. 

At  the  instant  Eloise  does  not  see  her  meuiing ;  she 
glances  at  her  face  in  some  surprise— certainly  no  nrt  had 
produced  Us  dark,  burning  beauty* 

**  Yes,  I  piiot.  He  taught  me  to  ;  and  now  what  do  yon 
think  I  am  doing  ?" 

Eloue  has  not  the  remotest  idea. 

*^rm  painting  his  likeness.  Papa,  you  know,  baa  a 
great  horror  of  art,  and  so  we  are  compelled  to  keep  it  a 
secret  from  him.  I  adore  it  YouVe  no  idea  how  famoualy 
I  um  getting  on.  I  will  show  yon  my  precious  ptotore 
presently." 

**I  wonder  that  you  like  to  dwell  upon  Afs  fsoe*  I 
should  have  thought  that  you  would  try  to  forget  thai 
bitter  episode — it  must  have  been  very,  very  bitter,**  Eloise 
remarks. 

"Forget  him?'*  An  ineffable  smile  overspreads  Ada's 
face,  and  the  old,  wistful  look  returns  to  her  eyes  aa  aha 
exclaims,  fervently,  *'  Never  !  If  I  cannot  have  his  dear 
old  aelf,  his  portrait  shall  never  leave  me.  It  isn't  half  aa 
handsome  as  he  is ;  but  Haggie  says  it's  exactly  hke  hincL** 

To  Eloise  thiff  appears  strange  language  from  a  girl  who 
has  been  separated  from  her  torer. 

It  puzzles  her,  and  seta  her  thinking. 

Maggie  meets  them  at  the  door  of  the  parsonage. 

"Oh,  Ada,"  she  cries,  ''such  news  \  Papa  has  decided 
to  take  U5  to  Courthindt  Cliffy  to-morrow.  What  do  ymi 
think  of  that  T 

Ada  does  not  give  utterance  to  her  thoughts,  but  ahe 
kisses  her  sister,  and  her  face  beams  with  satisfaction. 
Bbe  eiqmtiates  upon  the  goodness  of  Mrs.  (Jarado5  in  at- 
tending to  the  poor,  suffering  mjio,  and  a  little  while  after 
Mr.  Oaythome  is  dilating  enthusiastically  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  his  wife. 

Etoise  has  succeeded  in  finding  her  way  to  the  hearts  of 
this  little  household.     They  all  Hke  and  tm«t  her. 

In  the  morning  they  reoeive  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Tom- 
kins,  to  the  effect  that  Kalph  Courtlandt  has  had  arelapoo, 
and  begging  them  to  postpone  their  visit  Three  weeks 
pass  before  they  receive  any  intimation  of  his  recovery. 
Meanwhile  Eloise  is  unable  to  glean  any  information  of 
her  husband --neither  Ada  nor  Maggie  can  be  iuduoed  to 
apeak  about  their  brother.  She  receives  another  letter 
from  Van  Buren,  which  darkly  hints  at  a  coming  ohaage 
in  the  management  of  the  bank,  and  with  this  exoeptloiD 
the  time  elips  by  without  incident 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

*'  i>*fx  Ta33cx  Toa*ajt  oonio  to  swim  if  i  bisk  ?•' 

Lbt  us  now  return  to  Engtewood  and  see  what  Mr. 

Tomkins  ia  doing ;  or,  rather,  what  he  had  already  done. 

Not  satisfied  with  arranging  for  a  family  acknowledge 

meat  of  Ijeonie,  Tomkins  had  prepared  a  will  for  the  old 

mao  to  sign. 

By  this  will  he  was  to  leave  Iieonie  the  whole  of  bii 
wealthy  with  the  exception  of  a  thousand  dolLim  a  yeftr  tost 
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oaoh  of  hia  nieces.     This  Mr.  Tomkins  had  done  entirely 
on  his  own  responsibiiitj  ;  bat  he  made  no  question  that 
•  Balph  wonid  sifi^n  it    ETerytliing  mnst  be  straightfor- 
ward and  regular,  he  oonsideied«     The  will  most  be  signed 
and  witnessed  by  an  nndeniable  witness,  and  there  must 
be  no  doubt  as  to  Kalph*s  sanitj. 
Henoe  the  irritating  and  untoward  delay  that  ooourred. 
To  add  to  their  other  annoyances,  they  had  run  almost 
out  of  money. 

So  far,  Leonie  had  paid  the  expenses  of  the  three,  but 
she  was  oomiog  to  the  end  of  her  resources,  and  if  Balph 
did  not  recoTer  soon,  their  position  would  become  exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable.  They  had  expected  to  haTO  found 
a  home  at  Courtlandt  Clifis ;  as  it  was,  its  owner  flatly 
refused  to  return  to  his  habitation,  and  so  the  whole  of 
them,  during  the  weary  waiting,  staid  at  the  Baven  Hotel, 
Eoglewood. 

The  doctor's  view  proTed  a  correct  one ;  after  a  few 
days  Balph  was  once  more  himselL  Strange  yet  in  his 
manner,  and  fierce  in  his  love  for  his  newly-found  daugh- 
ter»  he  followed  her  about  with  a  curious  sort  of  savage 
satiafaetion^  and  watched  hungrily  her  eyery  movement 
It  was  love,  eertainly,  but  so  ravenous  that  he  appeared 
often  more  like  a  tiger  warily  guarding  his  prey  than  a 
father  shielding  his  child: 

With  this  exception  there  was  nothing  peculiar  in  liis 
manner. 

At  this  time,  just  after  Tomkins  had  written  to  the  old 
man*s  friends,  requesting  their  presence — at  the  moment 
when  the  prize  seemed  to  be  within  their  grasp— almost 
utter  defeat  followed  from  a  totally  unexpected  quarter. 

Hr.  Edmund  Sinclair,  an  artist,  who  had  been  staying 
at  the  Baven,  denonnoed  them  to  Balph  as  a  set  of  swin- 
dlers. He  rehearsed  the  conveisation  he  had  overheard, 
and  ifl^plored  the  old  man  not  to  be  imposed  upon. 

It  win  be  remembered  that  Dick  knew  nothing  of  the 
interfiew  between  D'Albo  and  the  Empress  of  the  Air ;  he 
was, 'during  its  progress  at  Courtlandt  Glilb,  breaking  the 
news  of  the  discovery  of  Balph's  child. 

The  revelation  startled  him  ;  he  saw  now  that  the  char- 
acters he  had  to  deal  with  were  unscrupulous  as  well  as 
dangerous.  D'Albo  and  Leonie  asseverated  with  consid- 
erable vehemence  the  untrutMulness  of  the  artist's  asser- 
tions. His  tale  was  not  a  very  probable  one,  and  Balph 
was  loath  to  have  his  dream  so  quickly  and  so  rudely 
destrpyed.     Still  he  hesitated. 

A  feather  would  have  turned  the  balance — indeed,  they 
were  within  an  ace  of  being  repudiated.  Chance,  how- 
ever, saves  them. 

"Who  are  you  ?"  Balph  asks  of  the  artist,  "that  take 
se  aiarked  an  interest  in  my  concerns  ?    What  right  have 
yon  to  listen  at  keyholes  and  watch  so  oarefuUy  my  in- 
teiestor 
Edmund  Sinclair  replies,  hotly  enough  : 
"  It  is,  /  am  taught,  every  honest  man's  duty  to  fight 
knavery.     If  you  want  any  other  right,  let  me  tell  you  I 
love  yohr  niece. " 
"Ton  love  his  wealth,"  snarls  D'Alba 
**Mon  Dieul    my   friend,  my  faithful  D'Albo  speaks 
truth,"  Leonie  sneers. 

"  Hah  !"  comes  from  Balph,  as  this  view  of  the  matter  is 
suggested. 

Leonie  seizes  her  opportunity.  She  falls  upon  her 
knees,  and  taking  the  locket  from  her  neck,  holds  it  before 
Oourtiandt's  eyes. 

''Let,**  she  ories,  her  voice  boken  with  emotion— "let 
ay  dead  mother  plead  for  her  injured  daughter.  Let  this 
lodiet)  like  a  voice  from  the  grave,  save  the  innocent  and 
4X>nfu8e  the  reviler. " 


Balph  seizes  her  in  his  arms  and  kisses  her  passionately. 
"You  are  my  own  dear  Marian's  child— you  are  in  very 
truth,"  he  softly  murmunk 
It  is  oleverly  done. 

Leonie's  instincts  are  esaentially  dramatic.  With  rare 
judgment  she  has  struck  the  right  chord.  n%e  8x>eecb, 
the  action,  and  the  emotion  produce  the  desired  effect^ 
when  argument,  proof,  or  fact  might  have  failed. 

Mr.  Tomkins  craves  the  honor  of  showing  Mr.  Edmund 
Sinclair  the  door.  D'Albo  swears  at  him,  declaring  he 
had  befbre  now  shot  a  man  for  less,  and  Balph  stands 
gazing  into  Leonie's  eyes. 

So  fkr,  this  is  highly  satisfactory  ie  their  schemes.  But, 
alas  I  excitement  has  once  more  destroyed  the  intellect  of 
old  Mr.  Courtlandt 
Again  came  the  weary,  worrying  waiting. 
Many  times  Leonie  declares  her  intention  of  leovteg  t&o 
"hole"  and  the  "old  idiot,"  and  resuming  her  former 
life.  The  solicitations  of  Dick,  and  her  own  desire  to 
secure  the  wealth  which  she  might,  without  doubt,  make 
her  own,  prompts  her,  however,  to  remain. 

The  account  of  the  interview  overheard  by  Edmund 
Sinclair  has  made  Tomkins  uneasy.  However,  he  ha>i 
gone  too  far  to  retreat,  and  he  has  too  large*a  stake  in  tLo 
success  of  their  plans  to  entertain  for  a  moment  any  idea 
of  abandoning  the  undertaking. 

At  length  reason  again  dawns  upon  Balph  Courtlandt, 
and  they  wait  with  much  anxiety  the  arrival  of  the  Cay- 
thomes  and  the  signature  of  the  will 

"After  that"  says  Mr.  Tomkins,  "let  him  go  mad  as 
he  likes.  '  That  thousand  a  year  each  for  the  girls  is  a  nice 
windfall,  and,  I  guess,  clergymen  ain't  the  sort  to  make  a 
muss  when  things  are  reasonable." 

"I  don't  see  any  use,"  grumbles  D'Albo,  "in  beating 
about  the  bush  like  this.  The  old  fool,  blank  him,  has 
recognized  her,  and  what  more  do  you  want  ?  If  Fd  had 
a  voice  in  the  matter,  I  should  have  touched  some  money 
long  before  this." 

"Don't  you  be  impatient  *cull,'"  replies  Dick.  "If 
we'd  got  hold  of  him  secretly  and  obtained  money  from 
him  on  the  quiet,  not  a  doubt  in  the  world  his  friends 
would  have  been  suspicious,  and  all  sorts  of  difficulties 
would  have  been  put  in  our  way.  'But  if  we  call  his  rein- 
tions  together  and  do  everything  open  and  public  ;  if  \f^e 
behave  as  honest  men,  and  we  are  honest " — Tomkins  draws 
himself  up  proudly  —  "we  are  honesty"  he  reiterates, 
"  who  shall  say  us  '  nay  '?  Miss  Courtlandt,  amid  tiie  ac- 
clamations of  her  relations,  will  assume  her  proper  posi- 
tion in  society ;  and  we,  my  friend — yon  and  I,  *  ouU ' — 
will  reap  our  reward.     Dost  like  the  picture  ?" 

"If  rd  picked  you  up  Tvhen  you  were  a  young  un," 
says  D'Albo,  reflectively,  "  I  should  have  been  worth  my 
weight  in  gold.  You're  a  fortune  to  anyone.  Supposing 
there  were  one  or  two  3karp  lawyers  in  the  family— how  . 
about  calling  his  relatioas  together  then  ?  It  strikes  n:o 
you'd  work  in  secret  under  those  circumstances.  What's 
the  good  of  you  attempting  to  make  me  believe  that  you 
are  so  confounded  honest  ?  It's  a  cursed  fine  farce,  ain*t 
it  bringing  an  old  parson  and  two  young  girls  to  acknow- 
ledge her,  and  then  talking  to  me  of  publicity  and 
honesty.  It's  buncombe  enough  for  greenhorns,  but  cot 
for  me,  my  boy.  It  won't  work,  I  tell  you.  Blood  aud 
fire  I  d'ye  think  I've  lived  all  these  years  to  be  humbugged 
by  you?    Bah!" 

D'Albo  is  a  gentleman  of  a  very  uncertain  temper,  and 
day  by  day,  as  disappointment  succeeds  disappointment, 
he  grows  more  sullen  and  more  bitter.  The  frequent 
sight  of  Courtlandt  infuriates  him.  It  enrages  him,  as  a 
well-protected  lamb  exasperates  a  starving  jackal.    Unablo 
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to  reach  the  objeot  of  his  passion,  his  Tenom  is  soattered 
indisoriminately  upon  those  around  him. 

*' Snpposing,"  he  oontinues,  mftUoionsly,  *'8ome  one, 
when  those  precious  reiations  do  oome,  was  to  say  she 
wasn't  the  right  girl  at  aU  ?" 

"  But  we  know  that  she  is  the  girl,"  returns  Dick,  in  a 
coaxing  tone. 

"Supposing,"  oontinues  the  gypsy,  "some  one  was  to 
proTe  it  ?" 

"Then,"  obserres  the  lawyer's  clerk,  firmly,  *.«some 
one  in  this  room  would  stand  a  good  chance  of  finding 
himself  within  four  walls,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy."* 

"Two  people,  you  mean,"  hissed  D'Albo.  "  D'ye  tliink 
you're  going  to  swim  if  I  sink  ?" 

"Pardtn  me,"  Dick  senjbentiously  obserres.  "Pardon 
me  ;  I  have  entered  this  business  with  the  cleanest  hands. 
I  belieye  honestly  and  truly  that  the  woman  is  what  she 
represents  herself  to  be.  No,  sir ;  I  may  be  a  dupe — a 
4upe,  sir — ^but  not  a  confederate." 

"  You  lie  !"  the  gypsy  returns,  scornfully.  "  Fiends 
and  torments  I  must  I  listen  to  him  ?  Hear  me,  and 
humbug  me  no  longer.  She  is  not  his  child  ;  nothing  can 
make  her  his  child ;  and  hear  this  :  as  long  as  you  live 
you're  both  in  my  power.  A  word  from  me,  and  her 
wealth  vanishes.  Ha  I  ha  I  ha  !  you  thought  to  be  rid  of 
me  when  this  was  over,  didn't  you  ?  There'll  be  an  end 
of  him,  yon  thought — my  heart  and  eyes,  you  do  not 
know  D'Albo,  the  gypsy.  C&ll  that  cursed  boy  ;  he  must 
lead  me  to  the  sands " 

"And  yon  will  return  in  time  ?"  Diok  falters. 

"  Ah,  you  will  be  then  even  a  confederate,  eh  ?"  the 
villain  sneers.  "Oh,  yes,  I  will  return.  D'Albo  to-day 
takes  his  time,  but  I  will  come  back,  and  if  J  am  long  you 
must  await  my  coming.  Jake  !"  he  yells,  "  Jake  ! — where 
Ib  the  whelp  ?— bring  brandy,  and  take  me  to  the  sands. 
Tortures  on  them  whe  robbed  me  of  my  eyes  1" 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

•  A  PBBSSNTIMENT  OF  COMINO  BTIIi/' 

/J  HE  Jake  that  D'Albo  yells  for  in  the 
Y  conolacMng  paragraph  of  the  preced- 
ing chapter  is  a  lad  employed  to  take 
the  gypsy  about  the  country.  No- 
thing pleases  the  man  more,  when  he 
feels  remorse,  and  his  couotless  in- 
juries rankle  io  his  breast,  than  a 
walk  to  the  desolate  sands. 

With  a  bottle  of  brandy  by  his  side 
he  would  sit  there  for  hours  listening 
to  the  moaning  of  the  ocean.  He 
talked  much  to  himself,  the  boy  said, 
and  he  swore  horribly. 

"It's  a  nice  thing,"  sighs  Mr. 
Tomkins,  "to  be  in  the  power  of  a 
scoundrel  like  that,  ain't  it  ?  It's 
not  the  proper  caper,  nor  is  he  the  genuine  article.  It's 
dangerous  work,  and  I  sha'n't  be  sorry  when  it's  over.  One 
thing,"  he  argues,  endeavoring  to  soothe  his  conscience, 
"we're  not  doing  anybody  harm,  even  if  she  isn't  his 
daughter.  On  the  contrary,  we're  giving  the  old  gentle- 
man a  good  deal  of  joy.  Anyhow,  directly  this  matter  is 
settled,  I  shall  leave  'em.  She'll  pay  me  my  money  right 
enough,  and  then  I'll  go  clean  away  and  look  after  my 
own  afiairs. " 

Truth  to  tell,  our  friend  Dick  has  grown  sick  of  the 
varying  humors  of  Leonie  and  the  malignity  of  the  gypsy. 
He  sighs  now  for  peace  and  his  own  mode  of  life. 
''And  I've  enough  to  occupy  me  in  that  direction/'  he 


continues,  "  ouoe  I've  made  the  future  secure.  I  will  thea 
find  Ann  and  make  her  happy.  Poor,  dear  Ann,"  he  mur- 
murs, the  tears  starting  into  his  eyes—"  poor,  dear,  old 
Ann,  I  have  not  forgotten  yon.  Tou  shall  be  revenged* 
my  darling — ^your  injuries  shall  be  atoned  for.  Qay- 
thorne  and  his  wicked  wife  shall  swing,  my  love — they 
shall  swing.  Who  would  have  thought  that  she  was  cafa- 
ble  of  murder  ?  If  I'd  married  her  she  might  have  settled 
me." 

At  this  moment  Leonie  enters,  and  cuts  short  his  reflec- 
tions. She  has  evidently  taken  considerable  phiiis  with 
her  toilet ;  her  face  is  flushed,  and  she  is  excited. 

"  How  do  I  look  ?"  she  asks  ;  "  worthy  of  my  father, 
eh?" 

"  Charming,"  Dick  replies,  with  genuine  admiration. 

She  is  dressbd  very  quietly,  and  being  herself  a  big, 
showy  woman,  the  style  suits  her  well  enough. 

"It  used  to  take  much,"  she  says,  communingly,  "to 
make  my  heart  beat,  but  it  beats  now  very  fiercely.  As 
we  near  the  hour  of  triumph  I  grow  hot  and  cold  by  turns. 
No  more  worry  and  bother  after  to-day,  my  Bichard. 
Within  the  hour  the  Gay  themes  will  be  here ;  to-morrow 
we  will  start  for  Europe— away  from  this  miserable  place. 
We  have  won  the  stake,  Richard,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
desert  you — you  shall  come  with  ws." 

Dick  does  not  think  it  worth  while  just  now  to  enlighten 
her  as  to  his  future  plans. 

"  We  must  never  part,  my  brave  Bichard,"  she  goes  on. 
"  You  have  been  a  good  boy,  and  I  shall  never  forget  you. 

How  parched  I  am  I    Get  me  some ^no,  I  will   drink 

water.  See,  there  is  papa " — they  both  start  involuntarily ; 
the  word  seems  so  strange  from  her  lips — "going  out 
Bun,  Bichard,  and  ask  him  where  he  is  going  ta" 

Tomkins  returns  with  Balph. 

"I  am  only  going  to  get  a  little  air,"  the  old  man  says, 
kissing  the  woman's  forehead  ;  "  the  place  stifles  me— only 
a  little  air— that  is  all." 

"  There  is  a  curious  look  in  his  eye,"  whispers  Leonie. 
"  You  had  better  follow  him.  But  no,  he's  all  right  now, 
and  I  cannot  be  left  alona" 

There  is  likewise  another  person  in  the  little  hotel,  look* 
ing  anxiously  forward  to  the  arrival  of  the  Miss  Gay- 
thomes.     It  is  our  artist  friend,  Edmund  Sinclair. 

"If  they  come  alone,"  he  soliloquizes,  rapidly  pacing 
his  room — in  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  facing  the  door, 
stands  upon  an  eas:  1  a  painting  ;  this  is  covered  by  a  piece 
of  white  silk — "  if  they  come  alone  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  once  more  embracing  her.  The  vow  that 
keeps  us  apart  is  a  cruel  one— a  wioked  one.  Still,  for 
her  dear  sake,  I  dare  not  break  it.  Would  she  forgive 
me  ?  I  will  not  risk  her  anger.  No  ;  she  shall  not  say 
that  when  she  was  brave  and  true  I  could  not  keep  my 
solemn  word.  Still,  if  they  come  alone,  it  will  be  very 
bitter  not  to  speak  one  wor  J.  Well,  this  shall  decide  " — 
looking  at  the  picture — "if  she  a>ks  forme.  I  pray  to 
heaven  that  she  may  I" 

He  rings  the  bell  and  has  a  confldontial  chat  with  the 
chambermaid. 

"If  the  Miss  Gaythornes  come  alone,"  he  says,  "  show 
them  into  this  roomers/ ;  but  if  they  are  accompanied  by 
a  gentleman,  they  will  go  to  the  one  occupied  by  the  other 
people.     You  understand  ?" 

She  does  not  quite  understand  until  a  two-dollar  bill 
changes  ownership,  and  then  a  smile'  of  inteUigenoe 
lights  up  her  rudJy  face.  As  she  leaves  the  reom,  the 
dark  young  artist  removes  the  covering  from  the  picture. 
He  lights  a  cigar  and  strolls  through  the  little  town. 
#####♦♦ 

"  They  axe  late^"  Leonie  petulantly  exdainuk    She  ham 
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imptttfentlj  looked  at  her  watoh  six  times  daring  the  last 
hall  hour.  **  Gonrtlaiidt  not  returned,  either  I  Heayens  I 
There  can  be  no  miaoarriage  this  time.  Mem  JXeuf  I 
liaye  seen  and  been  mnch  in  my  small  life,  bat  m j  heart 
to-daj  is  in  my  moath.  I  am  on  fire— it  woold  kill  me  to 
fail" 

''We  shall  not  faU,'*  Tomkins  exoltiogly  retorts. 

As  the  time  draws  near  to  the  final  act  of  this  strange 
drama  he  grows  intensely  anxions  and  excited. 

''We  are  right  now,"  he  oontinnes.  "I  dare  say  Mr. 
Coortlandt  has  wandered  on  to  meet  his  nieces." 

He  opens  the  window  and  looks  oat 

"  Here  they  are  !"  he  cries,  joyously.  "  Here  they 
are !" 

" Their  father  is  not  with  them,"  Leonie  answers,  "and 
papa  I  do  not  see — a  presentiment  of  coming  evil " 

" Nonsense  1"  declares  Dick.  "This  is  the  hoar  of 
triamph.     Oar  labor  is  finished." 


CHAPTER  XXin. 

"  WBXN  THET  UMDKBSTAHD  BBS    TAIiB   THEIB  W0B8T  FOBBBODINOS 
ABB    CONFIBMKD." 

Thxbe  are  some  yery  wild  spots  abont  Englewood; 
espeoially  wild  are  the  tall,  jagged  cliffs  that  oyerlook  the 
moaning  sea. 

Old  Bolph  osaally  takes  his  solitary  walks  along  the 
clxflli,  aa  being  more  in  consonance  with  his  feelings. 

IVAlbo  prefers  the  sands,  to  be  alone  with  his  moody 
tbonghts  and  indnlge  in  his  fayorite  pastime  of  carsing 
and  drinking.  The  gypsy,  having  Jake  to  gnido  him, 
might  prefer  the  difSs,  also,  bat  there  he  may  meet  some 
of  the  Englewood  people^  or  mayhap  some  of  his  own 
wandering  kind. 

D'Albo  wants  to  meet  neither. 

This  morning  the  gypsy  is  in  an  execrable  hamor.  As 
he  walks  in  the  direction  of  the  sea,  he  rayes  and  storms 
at  Tomkins  nntil  the  lad  who  guides  him  is  terror- 
stricken  at  his  words. 

"Yes,"  continaes  D'Albo,  after  he  has  giyen  yent  to 
some  frlghtfol  oaths,  "that  preoioas  scoundrel  Dick 
thinks  I  am  an  idiot  like  himself.  He  thinks  to  fool 
D'Albo^  the  gypsy,  about  his  honesty  and  all  hia  other 
cursed  nonsense.  But  we'll  see.  Ha,  bal  We'll  see. 
Jake,  you  thief,  where's  that  bottle  ?  Qaick,  the  bottle-^ 
d'ye  hear  me,  young  ruffian  ?" 

Jake  does  hear  him,  but  the  lad  is  so  frightened  at  the 
awful  string  of  onrses,  which  come  like  a  torrent  from  the 
gypsy's  lips,  that  he  seriously  meditates  taking  to  his 
heels  and  leaying  D'Albo  to  get  back  to  the  Baren  as 
best  he  can. 

"The  bottle— the  bottle,  beggar's  brat !"  the  gypsy  re- 
iterates, sayagely.  "  Curse  you  I  do  you  want  my  throat 
to  be  like  a  furnace  ?    Blank  you,  giye  me  the  liquor !" 

The  lad,  thoroughly  terrified,  changes  his  mind  about 
running  away,  and  with  a  trembling  hand  passes  D'Albo 
the  brandy-bottla 

"That'a  something  like  it,"  the  gypsy  says,  in  mollified 
tones,  as  he  takes  a  deep  draught  of  the  liquor.  "  There's 
nothhig  like  brandy  to  giye  a  man  life.  D'ye  hear,  Jake  ? 
—d'ye  hear,  young  scoundrel  ?" 

"  Yes^  sir,"  is  the  trembling  response. 

"And  when  you  grow  old  and  become  blind  like  me — 
may  Heayen's  ourse  light  on  the  fiends  who  depriyed  me 
of  sight  I— yoall  find  it  the  only  consolation  to  liye  for, 
exoepi— fevsiiper  the  gypsy  growls  out,  breaking  once 
moie  Into  one  of  his  frightfnl  fits  of  cursing. 

D'Albo  kaepa  up  an  indistinot  muttering  now  as  they 
MppoNm/fltk  the  Mti    He  has  yarions  pulls  at  the  brandy- 


bottle,  which  seems  to  be  the  only  thing  to  appease  his 
execrable  temper.  He  inquires  gruffly  of  Jake,  onoe  or 
twice,  if  there  are  any  people  in  sight  The  boy  replies 
in  the  negatiye;  and  then  he  throws  himself  upon  the 
sands  and  resumes  his  mutterings. 

Presently  he  again  addresses  the  boy. 

"  Do  you  see  any  one,  Jake  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Who is  it?' 

"  Mr.  Sindair,  the  artist" 

"  Oh  1"  and  D'Albo  again  subsides  into  silence,  and  has 
recourse  to  the  brandy-bottle. 

"He  is  coming  this  way,  sir,"  Jake  says,  after  a  while, 
as  he  sees  Edmund  Sinclair  approaching  them. 

"Curse  him!  what  does  he  want  here?"  the  gypsy 
growls  out  "  Is  he  coming  to  torture  me  ?  Tell  him  to 
go  to  Tomkins,  Jake— to  Tomkins— accursed  be  the  whole 
of  them !" 

Edmund  Sinclair  has  no  intention,  howeyer,  to  come  in 
the  way  of  D'Albo.  He  sees  the  reclining  gypsy  and  his 
guide,  and,  turning  to  tlie  right,  passes  on  in  the  direction 
of  the  cliib. 

"  He  is  not  coming  here,  sir,"  the  boy  says,  as  he  ob- 
seryes  the  moyement ;  "  he's  going  on  to  the  rocks." 

"  Well,  let  him  go ;  who  wants  him  ?  The  fool  thou^t 
of  getting  Courtlandt's  money  by  marrying  old  Qay- 
thome's  daughter.  But  we  foiled  him  in  that,  Jake  ;  hell 
neyer  get  a  oent  of  it" 

For  a  time  D'Albo  sits  silently  listening  to  the  murmur 
of  the  wayes ;  they  appear  to  soothe  his  sayage  spirit 
Bat  as  the  contents  of  the  bottle  giye  out,  the  old  unrest 
of  his  nature  returns,  and,  rising  from  the  sands,  he  da* 
mands  to  be  led  along  the  difis, 

"  D'ye  hear,  Jake  ?  I  must  follow  that  scoundrel  artist 
I  would  haye  a  word  with  him." 

This  is  a  sudden,  unexpected  thought  of  the  gypsy's ; 
but  then  he  is  a  man  of  strange  freaks  and  unaccountable 
impulses. 

The  boy,  without  a  word,  rises  from  tlie  sands  where  he 
has  been  sitting,  and  leads  D'Albo  in  the  direction  taken 
by  Edmund  Sinclair. 

Mr.  Tomkins's  declaration  that  the  "hour  of  triumph  " 
had  come,  aa  transcribed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  w&s 
doomed  to  be,  as  Leonie  expressed  it,  "a  presentiment  of 
coming  eyil." 

Ada  and  Maggie  Gaythome  had,  indeed,  arriyed  alone. 
At  the  last  moment  their  father  had  been  seized  with  ill- 
ness ;  slight  in  itself,  but  sufficient  to  preyent  a  man  of 
his  years  from  journeying  far. 

The  two  girls  jump  lightly  out  of  the  shabby  carriage 
that  oonyeyed  them  from  the  depot  The  chambermaid 
meets  them  at  the  door  of  the  little  hotel,  and  inquring 
whether  they  are  the  Miss  Oaythornes,  and  reoeiying  an 
affirmatiye  response,  conducts  them  to  the  apartment  oc- 
cupied by  Edmund  Sinclair. 

As  they  enter  Edmund's  studio  Ada  sees  before  her  her 
own  figure,  glowing  in  the  richest  color.  She  falls  on  her 
knees  in  front  of  the  picture,  and  burying  her  face  in  her 
hands,  sobs  : 

•*  My  loye  I  oh,  my  love  !" 

Dick  Tomkins,  neryons  and  fussy,  has  followed  them. 

"  Pardon  me,  young  ladies,"  he  says,  in  a  tone  of  apol- 
ogy ;  "  my  name  is  Tomkins.  I  wrote  to  your  reyerend 
and  worthy  papa,  and— and— yoa*ll  pardon  me,  ladies, 
but  yon  are  in  the  wrong  room.  Your — ^your  cousin  is 
here,  good  yoong  ladies,  if  you  will  follow  me." 

Ada  rises  in  soine  confusion,  and  the  two  follow  Diok  to 
the  room  idierein  Leonie  is  so  impatiently  awaiting  them. 
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^  Now  Leonie  had  uraiiged  In  her  own  mind  a  pretty 
Htfle  some  for  the  benefit  of  her  nnde  and  her  oooaina. 
There  was  to  be  a  strong  emotional  display,  and  she  was 
to  fall  upon  the  necks  of  the  two  girls  and  kiss  them.  It 
might  be  well  to  treat  the  old  clergyman  to  a  similar  de- 
monstration ;  npon  this  poipt  she  would  decide  when  she 
had  seen  what  manner  of  man  he  was. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  when  Ada  and  Maggie  enter 
the  room,  her  histrionic  capabilities  desert  her ;  she  salntes 
them  awkwardly,  and  seems  rather  ill  at  ease  than  other- 
wise. Certainly  she  has  neyer  seen  before  snoh  dear, 
beantifol,  gaileless  faces.  Theirs  is  a  beanty  with  which 
she  is  totally  unacquainted— the  beauty  of  perfect  peace 
and  perfect  health  and  perfect  innocence.  To  her,  accus- 
tomed to  the  meretricious  charms  of  circus-riders  and  bold 
women,  it  seems  the  beauty  of  angels. 

She  herself  is  well  formed ;  her  face,  she  knows,  is  hand- 
some, and  these  two  girls  are  pygmies  beside  her  ;  still  she 
feels  mean,  disreputable  and  abashed. 

The  most  abandoned  women  have  been  cowed  by  the 
gaze  of  an  innocent  girl.  It  is,  therefore,  cot  strange  that 
the  effect  upon  Leonie  has  been  so  marked.  She  has  met 
men  of  all  characters — of  ladies,  properly  so  called,  she 
knows  nothing. 

Maggie  and  Ada  are  also  slightly  embarrassed— they  had 
expected  to  find  a  young,  timid  girl.  Leonie  is  not  old, 
but  her  manner  and  her  build  give  her  an  appearance  (and 
in  no  way  can  she  diyest  herself  of  it)  of  a  thorough  woman 
.  of  the  world.  They  shake  hands,  and,  after  a  few  com- 
monplaces, a  distressing  silence  ensues. 

**  Will  oar  uncle  be  long  before  he  comes  ?"  at  length 
asks  Ada. 

"I  hope  not,'*  Leonie  answers — **he  should  be  here 
now.    Mr.  Tomkins  has  gone  to  see  if  he  can  find  him.*' 

*'  You  have  been  separated  from  your  papa  for  many 
years,"  observes  Maggie.  "  It  must  have  made  you  very 
sad." 

''Very,  mademoiselle." 

"  Were  you  far  away  when  you  heard  from  him  ?" 

"I  was  at — at  Paris,*'  hesitatingly. 

"  At  school,  I  suppose  f*  I 

'*  Yes ;  I  was  schooled  in  Paris,  I  was  schooled  in  Berlin, 
I  was  schooled  in  Madrid." 

•'  You  are  quite  a  traveler,  then  ?" 

••Quite." 

••  You  know  we  have  never  seen  our  uncle ;  isn't  it 
strange  ?*'  says  Maggia 

••Yes,  very— very  strange.  But  your  father?— has  he 
not  come  !'* 

••He  could  not;  in  fact,  he  is  very  ill,'*  is  Maggie's 
reply.     ••  But  I  have  a  letter  for  my  uncle  from  him." 

At  that  moment  Dick  Tomkins  enters  the  room. 

••I  can  see  no  sign  of  him,"  he  declares,  in  an  alarmed 
tone  ;  ••!  cannot  think  what's  keeping  him.*'  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  sisters  :  *'  Pardon  me,  young  ladies ;  what  can  I 
get  for  you ;  something  after  your  journey  ?*' 

••A  glass  of  water,  please,"  from  Ada. 

••  Now  come,  come,"  says  Mr.  Tomkins.     ••! " 

••I  never  drink  anything  else,"  is  the  quiet  rejoinder  of 
Miss  Ghiythome. 

••  Mon  Dieu  /"  comes  involuntarily  from  Leonie's  lips. 

••  Youll  think  that  I  am  very  vulgar,"  laughs  Maggie, 
••but  I  like  beer— lager— and  not  more  than  half  a  glass, 
please.'* 

••  They  are  confoundedly  good-looking  girls,"  says  Mr. 
Tomkins  to  himsdf,  as  he  again  goes  in  search  of  Balph  ; 
''but  th^y^  soaroely  the  proper  caper  for  a  man  to  intro- 
duce into  aoeiely.  They'd  never  do  for  heavy  swells  and 
the  genuiae  artlole ;  never.'* 


Dick  is  some  little  time  away,  and  for  the  seoood  tjme 
he  returns  without  the  owner  of  Oourtlaadt  OiiibL 

The  two  girls  have  taken  some  refreshment,  an4  now 
wait  with  anxiety  the  appearance  of  their  unde. 

Leonie  is  much  perturbed ;  there  is  a  dead  weight  at  her 
heart ;  she  feels  that  some  terrible  calamity  is  aboat  to 
befall  her. 

She  regards  Tomkins  in  dismaj^as  he  enters  alone. 

••  Have  you  not  found  him  ?"  she  inquires,  in  a  low 
tone. 

•'Ko,"he  returns,  gravely;  ••no  one  appears  to  have 
noticed  t6e  way  he  went.  I  don't  know  what  to  do,"  he 
continues,  '•  or  which  way  to  look  for  him.  It  is  very 
curious.    He  has  never  been  away  so  long  before.** 

Ada  and  Maggie  catch  the  prevailing  feeling  of  alarm. 
They  look  at  each  other  uneasily. 

••You  don*t  think,"  the  latter  timidly  suggests,  after  a 
lime,  '•  that  ho  has  had  a  relapse,  do  you  ?  And— done- 
something— awful  ?" 

This  is  just  what  they  do  think,  but  neither  Tomkins 
nor  the  woman  dares  breathe  their  fear.  The  question 
evokes  no  response,  and  they  sit  racked  by  suspense^  list- 
ening eagerly  to  the  slightest  sound  ;  Leonie  tapping  her 
foot  nervously,  Dick  seeking  through  the  oeiling  a  vast 
number  of  possible  contingencies  ;  the  two  Miss  Gay- 
thornes  filled  with  a  vague  apprehension. 

At  last  the  terrible  monotony  is  broken  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  lad  Jake. 

The  boy  is  very  pale,  and  so  frightened  that  it  is  some 
time  before  he  can  relate  his  news  with  any  sort  of  coher- 
ence. 

When  they  understand  his  tale  their  worst  forebodings 
are  confirmed.  

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

•*'nOW,  that  X  KNOW  YOUB  8ECBBT,  HOW  I  PTTT  TOUl" 

T  will  be  remembered  that  Jake  had  guided 
D'Albo,  the  gypsy,  in  the  direction  sup- 
posed to  be  taken  by  Edmund  Sinclair ; 
and  the  following  is  substantially  his  ac- 
count of  what  subsequently  led  to  a  dread- 
ful tragedy. 

Searching  around  for  the  artist,  Jake  saw 
for  the  first  time  that  Baiph  Gourtiandt 
was  following  theuL  Peroeiving  that  he 
was  noticed,  the  owner  of  Gourtiandt  GlifEs 
motioned  Jake  to  preserve  silence,  and  the 
lad,  of  course,  obeyed. 
Rising  out  of  the  sand,  and  under  the 
shelter  of  the  diflb,  was  a  square  piece  of  rock,  easily 
ascended,  and  sandy  at  the  summit  Here  they  directed 
their  steps  ;  Ralph  followed,  and,  taking  his  place  in  front 
of  the  Zingari,  looked,  Jake  declared,  very  fiercely  at  the 
gypsy  for  a  long  time  without  speaking.  His  look  and 
manner  terrified  the  boy,  but  he  was  helpless,  and  he 
dared  not  speak. 

At  length  the  boss,  as  he  termed  Ralph,  spokOi  He 
called  the  gypsy  a  villain,  and  said  that  he  had  followed 
him  to  punish  him  for  his  treachery.  D*Albo  replied  with 
equal  ferocity,  and  there  followed  loud  and  passionate 
recriminations — lang^ge  which  for  bloodthirstiness  the 
boy  had  never  before  heard,  even  from  the  gypsj  in  his 
most  ferocious  moments.  The  tide,  meantime,  had  steadily 
risen.  Jake  implored  them  to  leave,  and,  to  strengthen 
his  argument,  he  pointed  to  the  encroaching  waters. 
They,  however,  did  not  heed  him ;  indeed,  he  said,  they 
did  not  seem  to  realize  either  his  presence  or  their  own 
danger,  but  sprang  npon  each  other  like  wild  boasts  and 
battled  furiously. 
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Unable  alone  to  separate  them  or  to  drag  them  from  their 
peril,  and  knowing  ttiat  the  advanoing  wayes  would  bood 
enoompaas  and  then  overflow  the  rock  Jake,  rashed  wildly 
to  obtain  aaaistanea  He  turned  his  head  once  and  saw 
Uiat  one  of  them  held  a  dagger  in  his  hand ;  it  sparkled,  he 
said,  in  the  sun ;  but  he  could  not  distinguish  the  pos- 
sessor of  it 

This  account  Jake  gkes  amjdst  great  excitement 

Not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost  now. 

Leonie  and  Tomkins,  led  by  the  boj,  start  immediately 
for  the  spot 

•*  You  had  better  remain,"  Dick  suggests  to  Ada.  "You 
can  be  of  no  earthly  assistanoe,  and  God  only  knows  what 
fearful  sight  may  be  in  store  for  us." 

Anything  is  better  than  the  suspense,  howeyer,  and  im- 
pelled by  an  irresistible  impulse,  the  two  girls  follow  the 
little  party,  which  is  now  joined  by  the  landlord  of  the 
Bayen  and  two  men  bearing  ropes. 

The  tide  is  already  up,  and  to  reach  their  destination 
across  the  sandy  expanse  is  out  of  the  question*  The 
'  rocky  eminence  is  hid  from  their  yiew  by  a  projection  of 
fililL 

"Quick!"  cries  the  landlord,  excitedly.  "He  stands 
high" — ^referring  to  the  rock — "and  the  sea's  not  over 
Lim  yet  Quick  I  The  Courtlandt  Oliflb,  for  your  liyes. 
.  Ve  can  reach  them  from  the  oyerhanging  rooks. 

Back  they  rush,  and  up  the  pleasant,  mossy  ascent,  with 
terror  at  their  hearts,  they  scamper  breathlessly. 

Leonie  ia  the  first  to  reach  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 
She  is  the  first,  too,  to  look  at  the  two  forms  so  many  feet 
beneath  her.  She  does  not  shriek,  nor  cry,  nor  faint — she 
stares  with  her  eyes  fixed— with  the  gaze  of  one  turned 
suddenly  te  stone. 

On  the  rock,  with  an  eyU  look  upon  their  faces,  and  a 
crimson  stream  running  from  each,  and  coloring  the.  sur- 
rounding water,  lay  D'Albo  and  Balph. 

As  she  looks,  the  insidious  wayea  lick  and  fondle  their 
prey.  Gently  at  first  they  touch  them,  and  tenderly  they 
kiss  their  cheeks  ;  then  with  a  sudden  roar  they  seize  their 
spoil  and  rnthlesdy  dash  the  lifeless  bodies  against  the 
hard,  rough  rocks. 

A  shriek  of  anguish  rends  the  air.  They  turn,  to  see 
Bebecca — Balph's  old  senraat— her  eyes  wild,  her  dress 
disordered,  and  her  matted  hair  floating  in  the  breeze. 
With  her  arms  extended,  and  a  weird  cry  echoing  and  re- 
echoing oyer  the  incoming  waters,  she  looks  like  some 
spirit  of  eyiL 

"'Tis  Courtlandt,"  she  screams,  wildly;  "'tis  Court- 
landt— the  last  of  his  house  1    Woe,  woe,  woe  is  me  !" 

At  that  instant  Ada  fuints,  and  falls  into  the  arms  of 
Edmund  Sinclair,  who  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  ap- 
pears upon  the  scene. 

As  the  little  group  upon  the  rock  stand  spellbound,  a 
cloud  obscures  the  sun,  and  the  wind  rises.  Long  before 
boat  and  men  can  proceed — before,  indeed,  any  effort  can 
be  made  to  secure  the  bodies,  there  comes  a  deluge  of 
rsin,  then  the  fierce  tempest,  ending  in  a  heayy,  tnmultu- 
OQA  sea. 

When  the  wind  was  still  and  tbe  sea  calm,  the  boatmen 
did  not  care  to  venture  amongst  tbe  jagged  projections, 
and  now  that  the  wayes  rise  high,  and  the  hurricane  gath- 
ers force,  not  one  will  yoluateer  to  bring  the  bodies  of 
Balph  Courtlaml  and  D'Albo,  the  gypsy,  to  the  shore. 

"No  good,"  they  coolly  reply,  "to  throw  away  liye 
bodies  for  dead  ones." 

No  one,  howeyer,  urges  them  to  the  task.    No  one's  heart 

is  the  heayier  for  the  death  of  these  two  men ;  not  one  of 

ibe  apectators  cares  whether  sea  or  churchyard  holds 

Hmee  ahuttered  fnunea,     Tbey  iuire  gone,  and  not  a  soul 


is  left  to  mourn  their  going.  Yes,  one  ;  one  feeble* old 
woman,  who  moans  and  shrieks  and  wrings  her  hands— 
'tis  Bebeooa. 

Li  the  morning  the  body  of  D'Albo  is  found  dry  upon 
the  sand.  It  if  cut  and  disfigured  and  battered  almost 
beyond  recognition.  Balph  Courtlandt's  is  neyer  seen 
again ;  whither  it  has  been  washed,  no  man  can  telL 

But  the  manner  of  Courtlandt's  death,  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  body  so  thoroughly  accords  with  the  odd 
notions  of  the  man,  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Englewood  seem  rather  gratified  than  otherwise  to  see 
their  prognostications  realized. 

"  I  told  you  he  would  come  to  no  good,"  said  one. 

"A  bad  life  and  a  bad  ending,"  chimed  in  another. 

"They  may  look  and  they  may  look,"  declared  another, 
exultingly,  "  but  the  deyil  loyes  his  own  too  well  to  let 
them  stay  long  in  the  water." 

When  Ada  opens  her  eyes  and  sees  the  face  she  so  dearly 
loyes  bending  oyer  her,  she  turns  yery  pale,  and  trembles. 
She  does  not  repulse  Sinclair  when  he  kisses  her.  They 
stand  a  little  away  from  the  others,  and  speak  earnestly 
together.  Maggie,  in  half  wonder  and  half  alarm,  watches 
them  furtively. 

Leonie  at  length  rouses  herself.  She  considers  that  she 
has  a  duty  to  perform. 

"Come,  Miss  Gaythome,"  she  says,  with  scarce  a 
tremor  in  her  tones,  "this  is  no  place  for  yon.  Let  me 
offer  you  the  hospitalities  of  Courtlandt  C1LQ&,  such  as  it 
is,"  eying  Bebecca  with  no  small  favor.  "Though  the* 
master  be  gone,  the  mistress  will  not  forget  her  duty." 

"Youli  never  enter  Courtlandt  Clifb  again,  ye  foul 
witch.  You  and  your  limbs  will  find  no  foothold  thera 
Now  you've  got  the  body,  must  you  needs  have  the  trap- 
pings as  well  ?  Satan  smother  me  if  you  do— so  now  I" 
vociferates  Bebecca,  furiously. 

"Who  will  dare  stay  the  daughter  of  that  dead  man 
from  entering  her  home  ?"  cries  Leonie,  fiercely. 

"No  one,"  Sinclair  rejoins,  leaving  Ada,  and  stepping 
forward,  "  when  she  comes.  But  I,  for  one,  will  use  my 
utmost  to  keep  you  and  your  creatures  from  touching  one 
cent  of  his  money.  You're  an  adventuress  —  an  adven- 
turess of  the  worst  kind. 

"  Hush,  hush  I"  remonstrates  Adii.  "You  must  not  use 
such  language  now." 

"  Let  him  say  on.  Do  you  know,"  she  cries,  turning  on 
him  furiously,  her  face  crimson  with  rage,  "  man,  as  you 
call  yourself,  I  could  take  you  in  my  arms  and  break  you 
upon  that  rock  ?  Bat  I  will  not  touch  you.  The  man 
who  listens  at  keyholes  and  threatens  a  woman  before  the 
dead  body  of  her  father  is  a  mean,  pitiful,  dirty  hound. 
Come,  Bichard,  we  will  leave  these  brutes — these  savages." 

She  hastily  packs  up  her  trunk,  and,  in  company  vrith 
Mr.  Tomkins,  takes  the  first  train  for  New  York. 

"Bravely  spoken,  my  noble  boy,"  exclaims  Bebecca, 
regarding  with  much  favor  the  dark  face  of  the  young 
artist  "You  shall  come  to  Courtlandt  CIi£Gi,  you  and 
your  pretty  lady." 

The  two  girls  and  Edmund  Sinclair  follow  the  ancient 
crone  to  the  massive  and  weather-beaten  old  house  that  is 
now  ownerless. 

They  remain  some  time.  As  they  leave,  Maggie  kisses 
her  sister,  and  says,  in  a  tremulous  voice : 

"  Now,  darling,  that  I  know  your  secret— oh,  how  I 
pity  you  I"  ^rj^^ contimiedL) 
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ARBUTUS, 

By  Hilda. 

I  woMUBB  why 
Eo  rare  a  flower  ulioald  ohoose  to  bloom  and  die 
Bf  these  old  graTee  where  ooldeet  shadows  Ue? 

I  find  it  here 
When  all  the  fields  are  white  and  woods  are  sere 
The  eariiest,  sweetest,  brightest  every  year. 

It  olntohes  aroond 
Two  ancient  headstones  ol  a  snnkea  monnd. 
Its  blushing  faoe  close  pressed  against  the  ground. 

The  headstones  tell 
Of  lovers  here.    He  served  ills  country  well* 
8he  died  the  same  day  he  in  battle  fell. 

And  gossips  saj 
They  kept  the  secret  of  their  love  alway, 
And  dared  not  tell  it  to  their  dying  day. 


A  century 
Has  passed  since  then ;  and  now  a  stately  tree 
Springs  from  his  grave,  and  moans  unceasingly. 

And  from  below 
Out  of  her  dust  these  brightest  blossoms  grow— 
A  type  of  the  sweet  maid  of  long  ago. 

Bure  it  may  be 
When  the  arbutus  blooms,  this  stately  tree 
Feels  at  its  heart  some  far,  dim  memory 

Of  old-time  pain— 
Some  joyful  sense  that  love  is  near  again; 
And  Ustens  while  he  sings  his  sad  refrain. 


And  so  each  Spring, 
Thrilled  with  remembrance  that  his  love-songs  briog, 
The  arbutus  breaks  her  heart  in  blossoming. 


THE    LAST    CITATION. 

An  Old  Lawyer's  Story. 


I  WAS  seated  l>efore  the  fire  in  m j  rooms  at  the  Ameri- 
can Honae,  in  Boston  (writes  an  old  lawyer],  examining 
"with  some  interest  a  lot  of  old  papers,  some  of  them  ex- 
tending OTer  a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  oenturj,  when  my 
eyes  and  hand  were  suddenly  arrested  by  a  boyish  in- 
dorsement I  had  at  some  time  made  upon  the  back  of  a 
docnment  I  had  just  taken  up. 

The  indorsement  was,  "The  Last  Citation,"  and  the 
doonment  itself  was  a  snmmons,  couched  in  the  customary 
phraseology,  to  a  certain  reluctant  witness,  who  had  nover 
been  found,  in  a  world-famous  murder-triaL 

To  that  trial,  and  its  attending  circumstances,  my  mind 
instantly  reverted.    -^ 

But  not  for  long. 

I  was  interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  of  the  servants,  who  stated  that  there  was 
a  man  in  the  passage  who  desired  to  speak  to  me,  and 
who  had  entreated  and  insisted  in  so  urgent  a  manner, 
that  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  bringing  him  up. 

The  surprise  I  felt — for  the  hour  was  late,  and  every- 
thing about  the  house  still — I  did  not  express  ;  but  sur- 
mising the  possibility  of  its  being  some  old  client  from 
the  country,  unaware  of  my  recent  retirement  from  busi- 
ness, I  pasbed  the  papers  on  my  table  aside^  and  gava 
orders  for  the  stranger's  admission— for  a  stranger  I  dis- 
covered he  was  the  moment  he  entered. 

A  tall,  stout  man,  with  a  long,  wiry  beard  oonoealing 
most  of  his  iTeatures,  the  portion  of  his  face  visible  being 
tanned  to  a  swarthy  hue,  and  his  whole  appearance  bear- 
ing an  impress  of  that  rough  usage  which  more  or  less 
stamps  the  cosmopolitan  of  the  lower  class. 

My  hasty  survey  of  my  visitor,  resulting  in  the  oonvic- 
tion  that  he  was  unknown  to  me,  had  scarcely  taken  form, 
when  I  was  disagreeably  impressed  by  observing  him  step 
to  the  door  the  retiring  servant  had  closed,  and  turn  the 
key  in  the  lock. 

'•  I've  no  time  to  waste  in  words,  your  honor,"  he  said, 
briefly,  yet  removing  his  hat  respectfully,  as  he  oame 
toward  me ;  "I  merely  wish  to  keep  out  intruders.  I 
suppose  there  is  no  mistake—you  are  Lawyer  Linooln  ?" 

''I  am,*'  I  responded,  as  my  right  hand  softly  tightened 
its  grasp  on  a  pistol  in  my  table-drawer,  open  enough  for 
ilM  purpose;   "I  am,  sir;  what  is  your  business  with 

^MylmslnssB  is  io  oonduet  yon  to  the  bedside  of  a 


dying  man,"  he  responded,  abruptly — "a  friend  of  mine,, 
whose  ship  is  outward  bound  on  the  only  voyage  he'll 
ever  take  I  He  won't  die  peaoef  nlly,  he  says,  xinless  you 
come  to  him  ;  he  must  see  you  I*' 

".  For  what  ?    Is  the  man  known  to  me  ?" 

*'If  not,  why  should  he  send  ?'*  was  the  quick  response. 
"  At  least,  your  honor  is  known  to  him  ;  else  why  should 
I  be  here  ?  He's  a  sailor,  like  myself,  and  has  some  great 
trouble  on  his  mind  about  something  he  wants  you  to 
know ;  but  who  he  is,  or  what;  he  is,  is  more  than  I  can 
tell.  The  name  he  goes  by  is  not  his  own,  he  says,  and 
what  that  is,  he  declares  you  will  know  as  soon  as  you  lay 
eyes  upon  him  ;  but  there  is  no  time  to  lose,  your  honor  t 
He  believed  himself  dying  whea  I  left  him,  but  swore  he 
would  live  till  I  brought  you.     You  must  come  at  onoe  1" 

**  Musi  is  scarcely  the  word,"  I  said,  briefly  reviewing 
the  proposition. 

My  hand  was  already  withdrawn  from  the  pistol  in  the 
drawer,  and  whatever  of  uneasiness  I  had  felt  had  van- 
ished in  the  curiosity  evoked. 

My  immediate  action  evinced  my  determination. 

Bising,  I  exchanged  my  slippere  for  my  boots  ;  my  fire- 
side wrapper  for  an  overcoat ;  wrote  a  single  line  on  a  slip 
of  paper,  and  placed  the  pistol,  which  I  managed  to  take 
unobserved  from  the  drawer,  in  a  side-pooket^  convenient 
to  my  hand. 

I  then  signified  my  readiness  to  accompany  the  stranger. 

Passing  down-stairs,  through  the  long  colonnaded 
office,  I  nodded  and  shook  hands  with  a  gentleman  who 
accosted  me,  but  without  speaking,  and  hurriedly  followed 
my  guide  into  the  narrow  and  deserted  street 

He  led  the  way  through  Elm  Street  to  Dock  Square, 
and  thence  down  North  and  Ann,  till  we  reached  Fleet 
Street,  where  he  paused  for  a  single  instant,  and  glanced 
hastily  about  him,  as  if  to  confirm  his  knowledge  of  the 
locality  he  sought;  then,  turning  the  comer,  hurried 
down  Fleet  a  short  distaaoe,  until  we  reached  a  narrow 
alley,  leading  into  a  still  narrower  court 

k^in  pausing,  for  here  the  shadows  lay  thick  and 
heavy,  the  man  groped  forward  in  the  darkness,  and  at 
length  stepped  before  the  door  of  an  old  riokety  wooden 
building. 

*<  We  are  here  at  last,"  he  muttered,  with  a  long  breath 
of  aatisfaotion,  giving,  as  he  spoke,  two  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinct raps  on  the  door. 
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It  turned  npon  its  hinges,  aa  the  outer  one  had  done, 
and  we  found  ounelveB  in  a  dim  corridor  of  considerable 
length,  lighted  bj  a  hanging  lamp  at  the  farther  end. 

The  floor  of  this  passage  was  of  wood,  and,  aa  mj  guide 
harried  forward  without  speaking,  the  silence  was  only 
broken  bj  the  reyerberatioQ  of  our  footsteps. 

At  the  opposite  end  we  ascended  three  or  four  steps  to 
a  door,  where  mj  guide  gaye  four  of  the  peculiar  raps, 
which  seemed  an  established  sigjial,  and  this  door,  like 
the  others,  immediately  swung  on  its  hinges.   * 

As  no  doorkeeper  had  been  or  was  visible,  I  was  oon- 
yinced  that  this  action  resulted  from  machinery  secreted 
in  the  walls. 

The  room  into  which  I  was  thus  ushered  was  well 
lighted  and  moderately  well  furnished  ;  a  fire  was  burn- 
ing ia  the  grate,  as  if  it  had  been  recently  occupied. 
•  My  guide  paused,  and,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving 
the  hotel,  faced  ma 

*' Before  we  proceed  further,  sir,"  he  said,  in  a  tone 
noticeably  different  from  that  in  which  he  had  hitherto 
spoken— one  implying  command — **  it  will  be  necessary 
for  you  to  be  blindfolded  !" 

'*For  what  purpose?  Thus  far  I  have  followed  you 
without  thought  or  quesion  of  the  result ;  I  would  still 
follow  this  strange  adventure  to  the  end,  but  I  would  as 
decidedly  prefer  to  do  so  with  my  eyes  open." 

"  That  will  be  a  simple  impossibility  under  the  ciroum- 
stances, **  was  the  prompt  response.  '<  To  reach  the  cap- 
tain's room— the  dying  man  who  is  waiting  for  you— ^we 
must  first  pass  through  the  Assembly  Boom  of  the  Fra- 
ternity, where  no  man  is  allowed  to  set  foot  unless  he  is  a 
membco;  I  mention  this,  but  advise  you  not  to  atteiipt 
to  understand  the  significance  of  theworda  If  I. were 
disposed  to  admit  you  with  your  eyes  open,  it  would  avail 
'  nothing,  for  you  would  not  be  allowed  to  leave  alive,  un- 
less you  took  the  oath  of  the  Band.  Yidd,  then,'  to  my 
guidance  without  delay. 

'*  But  suppose  I  refuse  ;  what  then  ?" 

The  man  laughed—a  laugh  not  plcMant  to  hear. 

'*How  would  you  return  ?"  he  asked,  impatiently. 

I  glanced  about  me  for  the  door  by  which  we  had  en- 
tered, in  surprise  at  the  question.    I  could  see  none. 

Short  sections  of  stained  paneling  extended  from  floor 
to  ceiling  around  the  entire  room,  eflectually  hiding  the 
entrance,  and  I  rightly  jndged  that  one  might  search  for 
an  hour  without  finding  it 

Whatever  the  purpose  for  which  I  had  been  brought 
there,  if  other  than  the  ostensible  one^  it  was  evident  my 
Hafest  course  now  was  to  go  on  ;  and,  as  this  thought 
flashed  throagh  my  mind,  I  felt  my  courage  rising  with 
the  emergency.  I  was  armed,  and  could  at  least  sell  my 
life  dearly ;  I  would  not  fall  alone. 

Something  of  this  reasoning  may  have  been  reflected 
on  my  countenance — albeit  not  an  open  one  at  snch  a 
crisis— for  my  conductor  said,  decisively: 

"Judge  Lincoln,  you  have  gone  too  far  now  to  look 
l)ack.  Had  harm  been  intended  you  by  me,  ere  now  you 
would  have  ceased  to  exist.  I  insure  your  safety  ;  and, 
Ihongh  you  do  not  know  me,  I  am  a  power  here.  But 
my  directions  must  be  obeyed.  Otherwise  your  being 
here  brings  danger  to  me,  and  death  to  you.  I  have 
brought  yoa  at  the  request  of  the  captain ;  and  for  no 
other,  living  or  dead,  would  I  have  done  as  much.  For 
his  sake,  who  may  be  an  old  friend  of  yours ;  fer  mine, 
who  would  avoid  trouble ;  and,  more  than  all,  for  your 
own,  put  on  this  bandagft  at  anoei" 

I  liSiitaM  no  longer,  but  signed  asseni 
Mb  phumt  A0  hsadage  tightly  over  my  eyes,  took  my 
^^B^agmiD,  mmdJed  me  onoa  or  twioa  Miound  the  roonu 


."  I  have  said  that  I  insure  your  safety,"  he  declared* 
<<but  it  ia  solely  with  the  proviso  that  you  follow  ma 
without  speaking,  or  attempting  to  remove  the  bandaga 
Have  a  care  I" 

i  heard  a  sound  like  the  dick  of  a  small  spring,  but  I 
heard  no  door  open,  and  yet  I  knew,  from  the  slight 
rush  of  cold  air,  that  one  was  opened.  We  conunenced 
descending  a  flight  of  steps^  the  number  of  which  I  should 
judge  to  be  fifty.  On  reaching  the  bottom,  my  conductor 
led  me  to  the  right,  through  a  vaulted  i>assage,  aa  I  in- 
ferred from  the  echoes  of  our  footsteps. 

Again  that  peculiar  dick  of  a  concealed  spring,  and  I 
felt  a  aimilar  rush  of  air,  but  this  time  it  waa  warm,  and 
laden  with  the  f  amea  of  liquor  and  tobacca  At  the  aame 
time  I  heard  a  babd  of  voices,  and  sounds  of  mirth  and 
revelry. 

My  conductor  spoke  one  word,  which  appeared  to  be 
the  shibboleth  of  silence,  for  instantly  every  voice  and 
sound  waa  hushed,  and  we  passed  rapidly  through  what  I 
judged  to  be  a  large  hall,  or  cave-like  apartment,  under 
ground,  and  stopped  before  a  door  at  the  opposite  «id. 

The  turning  of  a  key  and  the  moving  of  a  bolt  an- 
nounced an  opening  door,  which  shut  noisily  after  we  had 
passed,  as  if  to  give  warning  of  approach. 

A  few  paces  further  forward  ;  then  an  ascent  of  steps, 
then  a  second  passage,  to  the  left,  and  we  came  to  another 
door,  upon  the  panel  of  which  my  conductor  gave  a  low 
knock. 

In  response  to  the  weak  voice  of  a  man  bidding  us  entar, 
the  door  was  instantly  pushed  open,  and  before  I  was 
fully  aware  of  it,  I  was  standing  within  the  apartment 

**  You  can  remove  the  bandage,"  said  the  voice  of  my 
conductor.  ''-He  is  still  alive,  aa  he  awore  he  would  be, 
and  e.q>ecta  you." 

I  did  aa  directed,  and  turned  to  aee  the  speaker,  but  iie 
had  already  disappeared. 

SUghtly  startled  at  his  noisdess  exit,  I  glanced  hastily 
about  me. 

I  waa  in  a  large,  square  room,  poorly,  almost  scantily, 
furnished,  with  very  little  reference  to  order  or  ooBifort 
A  fire  was  burning  at  one  side,  which  formed  the  only 
cheerful  exception  to  the  generally  desolate  appearance  of 
the  apartment. 

A  rude  bed  occupied  the  space  opDosite  the  grate^ 
whereon  lay  the  attenuated  form  of  a  man,  so  worn, 
wasted,  and  hollow-eyed,  that  it  is  doubtfol  if  ever  his 
dearest  friend  of  other  days,  if  he  had  had  one,  could 
have  known  him  then. 

His  reported  statement  that  I  would  know  him  at  sight 
must  have  been  erroneously  based  on  his  better  know- 
ledge of  me.%  For  his  face  waa  unknown  to  me. 

If  at  any  time  I  had  ev^r  met  him,  1  was  unable  to  re« 
call  the  recollection. 

He  was  evidentiy  not  surprised  at  this. 

"It  is  useless  for  you  to  attempt  to  remember  me. 
Judge  Lincoln,"  he  declared,  after  a  moment's  doaer 
scrutiny  of  my  face,  for  I  had  approached  the  bed — 
•*  quite  usdess.  My  features  are  unknown  to  you,  what- 
ever my  lieutenant,  Wingate,  who  brought  you  hero,  may 
have  said  to  induce  your  coming.  But  I  remember  you 
very  wdl ;  I  have  never  lost  sight  of  you.  Time  has 
changed  you  but  little— so  little  that,  as  you  see,  I  readily 
recognise  you.  Bat  my  moments  ara  few,  and  I  must  to 
the  business  in  hand.  Fortunately,  it  is  in  such  ahape 
that  many  worda  are  unnecesaary.    Let  me  talk  while  I 


Ha  bad  lalaed  himadf  on  one  dbow,  facing  mc^  wkOa 
apeaking,  and  now  nanaed,  gaapingly,  to  take  a  poiion 
from  a  glaaa,  wi  la  me  to  hand  him. 
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Believed  for  the  moment  thereby,  and  repressing  by  a 
negatiTe  gesture  whatever  words  of  i^mpathj  at  his  oon- 
dition  I  might  have  uttered,  he  aaid,  speaking  hurriedly  : 

**  Years  ago  a  terrible  crime  waa  committed,  the  guilty 
perpetrators  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  one,  who  i|p8 
merely  accessory  after  the  fact,  eeoaped  conriction,  and 
went  nn whipped  of  justioe.  Their  immunity  from  the 
penalty  due  an  atrocious  act  was  secured  by  the  absence 
of  a  certain  witness,  who  had  been  relied  on  by  the  prose- 
cution to  comi^ete  the  chain  of  eyidence.  Without  the 
testimony  that  last  wilness  could  have  furnished,  the 
theory  of  the  prosecution  was  easUy  combated  by  the 
akillful  counsel  employed  in  the  defense^  and  the  prisoners 
were  acquitted— acquitted,  as  I  haye  aaid,  when  the  eyi- 
dence  of  the  one  witness  would  haye  surely  conyicted 
themr 

A  glimmer  of  lighti  aided  by  the  reooUeotiona  evoked 
by  that  old  indorsed  paper  I  had  that  night  examined, 
came  to  my  mind, 

"  I  see,'*  continued  the  man,  with  a  feeble  negative  ges- 
ture, aa  I  waa  about  to  speak — "  I  see  that  you  remember 
the  trial  well — it  waa  you  who  had  the  preparation  of  the 
case^  and  it  was  you  who  made  such  an  effort  to  hunt  up 
and  secure  that  witness  so  important  to  convict  I  am 
that  witness,  as  you  already  infer,  whom  you  cited  in 
vain.  Why  I  did  not  appear  it  is  useless  now  to  stata 
If  I  was  equally  guilty  with  the  others,  or  less  so,  and 
hopelessly  compromised  by  my  unforeseen  connection 
with  them,  it  matters  nothing  now.  Think  the  last,  if 
you  choosa  I  have  no  time  to  waste  in  attempts  at  self- 
justiflcation.  I  have  sent  for  you  to  consummate  an  act 
of  du^  and  justice  toward  the  child  of  him  who  was.  so 
wantonly  murdered.  I  say  child — though  in  fact  she  is 
now  (for  the  child  was  a  girl)  past  twenty-five.  Deprived 
of  all  the  wealth  justly  belonging  to  her  by  those  who  de- 
prived her  parent  of  life^  she  has  since  struggled  on  in 
laborious  poverty,  while  I^  coward  that  I  was,  have  been 
too  afraid  of  the  consequenees  resulting  from  possible  ex- 
posure to  make  xestitutloo,  'But  death  at  last  sets  all 
things  even."* 

He  took  from  under  his  pillow  a  pabkago  of  papers,  and 
placed  them  in  my  lutndk 

'*  There,"  he  said,  '*  are  [all  the  necessary  instructions 
to  enable  you  to  accompli^  my  purpcae^that  of  restor* 
ing  the  alienated  property  to  its  rightful  claimant,  prin* 
cipal  and  interest  The  address,  the  certificates  of  deposit 
in  your  name,  for  expenses,  to  enable  you  to  proceed  at 
once,  are  therOi  Do  not  hesitate  to  act^  and  to  act 
promptly.  As  you  once  cited  me  before  an  earthly  tribu- 
nal, so  do  I  cite  you,  for  this  trust's  faithful  fulfillment, 
to  a  higher.    Till  then— till  then " 

He  paused  in  Ids  speech,  gasped  once  or  twice,  rallied 
again,  faltered  ;  his  outstretched  arm  fell  to  hia  side ;  the 
earnest  expression  of  his  retributive  purpose  passed  from 
his  face ;  a  hopeful  longing  centred  there  ;  hia  eyes  fixed 
on  vacancy,  and  he  fell  back — and  was  gone. 

"  Out  of  port  at  last,"  said  a  deep  voice  near  me,  so 
close  that  it  caused  me  to  start. 

Quickly  turning,  I  saw  the  one  who  had  brought  me  to 
the  place  looking  down  with  some  little  emotion,  con- 
siderably gratified  by  an  expression  of  apparent  satisfac- 
tion at  the  prospect  of  probable  promotion  in  the  Frater- 
nity, of  which  his  departed  friend  had  evidently  been  the 
chief. 

'*  You  have  learned  the  purpose  for  which  the  captain 
sent  for  you,"  he  questioned,  indifferently,  "and  are 
ready  to  depart  f 

I  bad  prairiously  placed  the  packet  of  letters  in  an  in- 
side pookelk  aad  I  signified  my  raadiaess. 


"Then  let  there  be  no  delay.  Besume  the  bandage, 
and  I  will  at  once  conduct  yoa  to  the  street" 

And  with  the  words,  he  assisted  in  tying  the  soarf  ovec 
my  eyes. 

Taking  my  hand,  he  led  the  way  from  the  apartment 
passed  through  the  aate-room,  defended  the  abort  flight 
of  steps,  traversed  the  corridor,  and  stood  m  the  large  hall. 

Half  way  across  this,  perhaps,  we  had  proceeded  in 
utter  silence,  save  the  muf9ei  monotone  of  our  footsteps 
reverberating  from  rude  arches  and  pillars^  when  a  cold 
hand,  as  if  incased  in  a  gauntlet  of  steel,  grasped  my  dis- 
engaged wrist,  while  a  deep  voice  his&ed  in  my  ear : 

"Whatever  you  remember  to-morrow  of  this  night's 
visit  here,  forget  it  straight  I  A  word  or  hint  coming 
from  you,  that  endangers  us,  will  seal  your  doom  I  The 
wretch  who  standa  upon  the  gallows  with  the  rope  dan- 
gling above  him  would  be  surer  of  a  longer  life  than  you  ! 
Be  cautious,  then,  and  beware  I" 

The  excitement  and  peril  through  which  I  had  already 
passed  had  so  far  shaken  my  usually  firm  nerves  that  this 
sudden  seizure  and  threatening  voice  surprised. me  into 
au  act  of  dangerous  folly  and  indiscretion. 

I  thrust  back  the  hand  which  held  mine,  and,  with  the 
swiftness  of  thought,  tore  the  scarf  from  my  eyes.. 

As  I  dashed  it  to  Uie  floor,  a  terrific  yell  arose  all  abont 
me,  and  half  a  dozen  murderous-looking  ruffians  sprang 
toward  me  with  flashing  knives. 

To  strike  right  and  left  to  struggle  with  all  availing 
strength  against  the  fearful  odds  tbat  encompassed  me, 
was  the  impulse  and  action  of  the  moment 

But  before  I  could  draw  my  pistol  I  received  a  stunning 
blow  on  the  head,  and  sound  and  sight  vanished  away* 

When  next  I  awoke  to  consciousness,  I  was  lying  in  my 
chamber  in  my  own  rooms. 

How  I  came  there  I  was  at  no  loss  to  determine. 

The  observant  reader  will  remember  that  I  wrote  a  line 
before  leaving  my  rooms.  That  line  was  to  a  young  friend, 
explanatory  of  my  going  out,  requesting  search  to  be 
made  for  me  if  I  failed  to  return  in  two  hours. 

I  had  placed  this  brief  message,  closely  folded,  in  pos- 
session of  the  gentleman  with  whom  I  had  shaken  hands 
on  my  way  out ;  he  had  delivered  it,  and,  alarmed  at  its 
purport  immediate  search  had  been  made.  To  this  fact^ 
as  I  afterward  ascertained,  I  undoubtedly  owed  my  pre- 
servation; for  immediate  action  enabled  my  friends  to 
obtain  a  dew  to  the  route  taken  as  far  as  the  small  court, 
in  which* stood  the  old  ruined  building,  and  a  mere  acci- 
dent had  made  known  that  as  the  house  I  had  entered— a 
small  comforter,  identified  as  mine^  being  found  on  the 
door-silL  ~  •    ^ 

Failing  to  obtain  admittance,  some  delay  necessarily 
occurred  here,  to  procure  requisite  authority  for  forcing 
the  entrance,  and,  while  waiting,  the  rickety  but  strong 
door  had  been  suddenly  opened,  and  I  had  been  thrust 
out  insensible  on  to  the  pavement,  the  door  immediately 
closing,  and  being  followed  a  moment  later  by  a  muffled 
explosion  within,  that  shook  the  solid  earth  outside. 

The  approach  to  the  hall,  as  subsequently  ascertained, 
had  been  blown  up,  and  the  steps  and  corridor  by  which 
I  had  entered  choked  and  obliterated  by  the  mass  of  stone 
and  rubbish  upheaved  and  fallen. 

That  there  were  other  means  of  egress,  however,  was 
evident,  and  for  these  the  police  were  search  ing. 

This  much  I  learned  from  the  anxious  friend  who  had 
hastened  to  my  rescne,  and  I  may  add,  in  this  place,  that 
the  search  of  the  officials  was  in  vain,  no  clew  being  ob- 
tained until  long  afterward,  when  the  old  buildings  above 
this  subterranean  haunt  were  demolished,  and  the  place 
found  to  be  deserted. 


The  pacltago  of  papers  I  liad  brought  safely  away,  nod 
with  tUifi  mtioh  confirmed  of  the  results  of  my  nocttirnal 
liibors«  I  sat  dowo  after  breakfast,  in  company  with  my 
Iriend^whoae  nome  was  John  Norton — to  their  thorongh 
i^xamination  and  perussL  We  quickly  found  that  a  re- 
sponsibility by  no  means  light  had  devoWed  upon  me. 

I  was  to  search  out  tho  daughter  of  tbe  man  so  long  ego 
murdered,  establish  her  identity  legally,  and  aeoure  to  her 
0o]e  use  and  bone  fit  the  large  sum  of  money  due  her» 
with  tbe  ac- 
crued inter- 
est of  many 
years.  And 
lo  tho  faith- 
ful fulfill- 
ment of  this 
tru^t  I  waq 
cited  to  a 
higher  tribu- 
nal— that  of 
heaven  —  in 
Dearly  the 
wordi^ 
and  to  me 
verbally,    by 

be  dead  wit- 
riiees,  in  his 
last  citation. 
The  au- 
tliority  given 
me  to  act 
v/uM  foil  and 

amplete,  tho 
luatructions 

tlear  and  ex- 
plicit, and 
tbe  means 
]ilaoed  at  my 
disposdl  not 
iinly  ample 
enough  for 
the  pnrpoae 
proposed, 
but  allovrad 
a  large  maT> 
gin  for  any 
u  n  f  o  r  eaeen 
difficulties 
which  might 
ansa 

Setting  res- 
olutely  at 
work  to  mas- 
it  r  tbe  in- 
8 1  ructions, 
and  calling 
to  my  aid  my 
young  friend 
Norton, we  so 

iXpcdited  matters  that  in  twenty-four  hours  thereafter 
we  were  on  board  au  outward-bound  steamer  on  our  way 
to  London, 

Nothing  occurred  to  mar  the  passage,  save  a  two  days* 
repetition  of  my  usual  experienoe  of  sea-voyagee,  in  which 
an  exosperatingly  culm  steward  and  warm,  weak  lemonade 
were  in  forced  demand,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  fort- 
nigbt  we  were  safely  moored  in  London. 

JJnt  here  a  delay  occurred. 

We  foand  the  address  of  Mijob  White— the  daughter  of 
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the  murdered  man^ — without  much  difficulty,  somewhere 
about  Shored  itch  (I  have  forgotten  tbe  exact  location)* 
where  she  resided  with  a  maiden  aunt,  of  the  same  name, 
old  and  bedridden  ;  the  only  other  member  of  tbe  family 
being  a  young  errand-girl  of  the  neighborhood,  who  came 
in  the  morning  to  her  dnties  and  went  home  every  nJght 
On  inquiry  of  this  girl,  who  answered  our  call,  I  aaoer- 
tained  that  Miss  White,  the  younger,  was  absent,  in  at- 
tendance at  the  bedside  of  a  nick  friend,  residing  io  one 

of  the  east- 
ern diBtricte^ 
but  exactly 
whore  the 
girl  either 
could  not  or 
would  not 
inform  ua. 

Am  to  her 
return^  it 
appeared 
somewhat 
iinoertain,  ac* 
cording  to 
tbe  same  au* 
thority.  She 
might  bo 
here  within 
two  days, and 
might  not  in 
a  week, 

Iwaa  about 
to  aak  lo  aee 
the  old  ladjt 
Mifls  White** 
aont,  with  a 
view  to  giv- 
ing her  an 
inkling  of  my 
business^ 
when  a  car- 
riage drove 
up  to  the 
gate,  and  a 
man  got  out 
and  came 
hurriedly  up 
the  steps* 

He  wa0  at* 
tired  in  a 
suit  of  the 
latest  faahion 
— justjputon, 
as  I  judged 
by  the  gloes 
— ^whiob,  not- 
withatanding 
its  apparent- 
ly unexoep- 
tioaable 
make,  appeared  somewhat  awkward  and  misplaced* 

A  heavy  woolen  scarf  was  bound  around  his  neck,  con^ 
cealing  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  of  which  I  only  caught 
a  side-view,  for,  with  a  glanoe  of  recognition  at  the  girl, 
he  paaaed  me  and  made  his  way  into  the  house. 

Assuming  that  he  might  be  a  pbjsician  on  a  viait  to  the 
aunt,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  hia  buaineas  was  more  urgenl 
than  mine,  oonaidering  the  abeence  of  my  principal,  I  re- 
considered my  previous  intentions  of  teeing  the  invalid, 
end  merely  remarking  that  I  would  oaU  i>gaiii,  came  away. 
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TBI  CBVlICa  AND  nOOK  or  CAflTSLLnZXQ.— flXI  ItlZT  PAOI* 


The  momeni  we  were  oat  of  oaraliot  of  the  honse^  mj 
friend  Nortoa  took  mo  hj  the  arm,  and  exolaimed  : 

**  I>id  J  on  notice  that  man,  judge  ?" 

I  laid,  **  Yei,'*  with  a  look  of  interrogation. 

**He  knowB  na — or,  at  leait»  knows  jon.** 

I  aaked  bis  reaaons  lor  ao  thinking. 

**  In  the  first  place,  he  was  diagaiaed  t  Dressed  like  an 
exquisite*  so  far  as  clothes  go  ;  a  face  that,  bj  its  white- 
nma,  bad  reoentlj  worn  a  beard ;  bat  a  tough,  bardj, 
haid*fieted  man  as  CTer  sailed  aboard  ship.  A  sailor,  if 
erer  there  was  one  !  His  rolling  gait^-his  trick  of  lifting 
himsell  by  the  waistband,  and  the  carriage  of  hia  hands,  as 
if  be  held  and  was  belajing  a  rope  t  Clearlj  a  tar,  and  in 
diigaiae ;  may  be  not  prove  a  Tartar  ?** 

X  oomplimented  Norton  on  having  used  his  eyes  to  some 
pnrpose,  and  confessed  that  I  had  also  noticed  something 
inooosifitent  abont  the  man  ;  but  saw  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  either  mj  business  there  or  my  preaenoe  could 
t>e  known  to  him, 

*'  The  reason  is  searcelj  clear  to  me  jei,'*  responded  my 
young  friend.  "But  there  was  a  something  in  bis  eye,  or, 
mlhar,  in  his  manner  of  avoiding  yours,  which  was  neither 
oonrteoua  nor  honest     When  do  we  call  again  f* 

*'The  prospect  of  Misa  White's  immediate  return  is 
imther  dubious,  as  you  heard.  I  suppose  it  wilt  be  useleas 
to  c«U  before  the  expiration  of  at  least  two  days.*' 

•*  With  your  permission  to  act  in  the  matter,  I  will  ooll 
in  lass  time,"  said  Norton.  '*  I  cannot  divest  my  mind  of 
some  idea,  unformed  and  indistinct,  which  has  taken  poa* 
seadon  of  it,  that  there  is  something  in  that  man's  pres- 
onoe  and  in  Mias  Whitens  absence  which  has  a  sinister 
^beariBg." 


Call  a  dozen  timefl*  if  yon  like,  Norton,**  laid  I ;  *'biil 
my  rheumatiBm  troublea  me  too  much  to  allow  of  my  fol* 
lowing  any  bugaboos." 

He  laughed  nervously,  but  declared  his  intention  of 
following  what  he  termed  bis  intuition. 

Two  days  passed,  during  whioh  no  reference  bad  been 
made  to  the  matter  by  either  Norton  or  myself. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  as  I  was  dining,  my 
young  friend  made  his  appearance  at  my  door,  and  was^  of 
course^  immediately  admitted. 

I  saw  at  onoe,  by  his  flushed  face  and  excited  manner, 
that  somethiog  nnusual  had  oocnrred* 

"  What  U  it,  my  boy  7"  I  aaid,     •*  Outwitted  7" 

*'  Miss  White  !*'  bo  gasped,  sinking  into  a  chair,  out  of 
breath  with  the  run  up-staira  **J>o  you  know,  judge,  she 
has  never  been  out  of  that  house  but  once  since  we  came, 
and  then  only  for  a  drive,  the  very  day  you  were  there? 
Nay,  more,  that  she  was  aotually  in  that  carriage  which 
stood  at  the  door,  waiting  for  that  disguised  scoundrel  to 
drive  her  to  some  interview  of  pretended  importance  at  a 
law-office  in  the  city. 

I  expreased,  but  it  must  have  been  very  faintly,  the 
astoniahmeut  I  felt 

'*  But  the  absence  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  friend  in 
one  of  (he  easterly  districts  f  * 

'*  All  a  sham,  got  np  by  that  man,  and  retailed  by  the 
errand- girl,  who  is  merely  his  tool  Come  I  Miss  White 
is  below  in  the  ladies*  parlor  waiting  to  see  you,  aod  will 
explain  better  than  I  can  do,  I  am  certain/* 

**  It  will  require  some  explanations  before  I  can  under> 
stand  how  it  happens  that  you  have  made  so  much  better 
use  of  your  time  than  I  have." 


THE  BILK  WOEM   IN  POHTWOAL 


And  hmriedl/  ooapleting  my  toilet,  I  followed  him* 
I  fmiiid  Misa  White  to  ba  a  verj  Iftdylike  and  teotible 
young  perfton,  in  ihe  happj  poaseuion  ol  and  dependaiioe 
on  her  own  mind. 

I  explainoJ  to  har  mj  bnnnesa  i§  England  and  her 
fatnre  proepects— for  mj  jonog  friend^  in  ioroing,  «o  to 
Mpeak,  his  aoqtiAintiinoe  npon  her«  had  rery  properlj  for* 
borne  lo  go  into  any  parti onlars  as  to  that  bnaineKa. 

**  Then,  I  nnderetand  that  my  inheritance  of  thia  imat 
does  not  in  any  manner  depend  npon  any  future  act  or 
oonditioo  of  mine  ?"  she  aaked,  after  I  had  oonoluded,  with 
tome  Uttle  h&aitation. 

•'Oertainly  not/*  I  responded*  **It  ia  now  abflolniely 
ycnro,  and  aa  aoon  aa  the  legal  form  of  identifioation  ie 
complied  with,  will  and  can  be  anbject  to  ihe  control  of  no 
other  person*     Hay  I  inquire  wby  you  aak  7** 

*'  I  ahottld  be  Iho  most  angratef al  of  mj  sex  if  yon  might 
not,"  ahe  replied,  with  feeling  emphasis,  **Bat  if  yon 
will  kindly  ooneent  to  occupy  a  eeat  in  oar — in  the  car- 
riage that  brought  us  here,  you  will  unders^nd  why,  much 
better  thfto  I  oould  tell  you.*' 

She  rose  rdaotutely  aa  she  spoke*  and  looked  toward 
Norton,  who  nodded  approyal,  aa  if  the  whole  wag  but  a 
part  of  some  prearranged  mode  of  procedure. 

Yea,  dearly,  I  reflected,  aa  we  bowled  along,  my  yonng 
friend  Korton  lubd  made  much  better  uae  of  hia  time  than 
I,  for  there  waa  a  confidential  undercurrent  of  oouTeraation 
between  him  and  Miss  White,  whioh  seemed  to  beepeak 
an  acquaintance  of  years  or  months,  at  least,  instead  of 
one  of  daya  only. 

My  aurpriao  on  reaching  our  destination,  which  proved 
to  be  Misa  White^a  home,  can  scarcely  be  imagined  when, 
on  driying  up  to  the  gate,  we  found  it  festooned  with 
flowers  and  garlands,  and  similar  tokens  about  the  portion, 
etepe  and  hallway,  and  a  bright  strip  of  handsome  oarpet- 
bg  laid  down  on  the  walk, 

*' A  wedding,*'  I  managed  to  articulate,  aa  I  followed  my 
guides,  who  went  biiskly  in,  unmindful  of  a  little  throng 
gathered  outside  the  ratling  and  in  the  yard. 

**  There  was  to  have  been  one,  I  believe, '*  said  Norton, 
throwing  open  a  double  door  leading  to  the  parlors; 
**and  they  appear  to  be  all  ready  and  waiting— for  the 
bride/' 

By  a  table.  In  his  robe  of  ofllce,  stood  an  elderly  cler* 
gyman,  snrrounded  by  a  few  neighbors  and  friends  hastily 
Imught  in  by  the  summons  of  the  invalid  aunt,  who  was 
seated  in  a  large  eaaychair  in  which  she  had  l^een  brought 
down  to  the  honors  of  the  occasion* 
Bat  the  groom  1  I  looked  for  him. 
I  There  waa  no  mistaking  him  now,  aeen  in  hia  nnaoeua- 
iomed  garb. 

It  waa  the  man  who  had  brought  me  from  my  rooms  in 
the  American  House,  on  that  memorable  occasion,  to  the 
bedside  of  his  dying  chief — the  lieutenant,  Wingate. 

He  saw  that  he  waa  recognised,  and  more— that  his  pro- 
jeot  here  was  at  an  end. 

For  an  instant  he  sunk  back  abashed,  and  then  hia 
natural  recklessness  came  to  his  aid. 

"Put  out  the  lights  t  Girry  that  scarecrow  up-stairs 
again  ?  Home  to  yonr  roosts,  the  rest  of  you  t  Old  man  ** 
— to  the  clergyman — **wo  sha'n't  want  you*  Furl  your 
buntiog,  but  take  yonr  fee  with  you,  liTely,  all.  before 
I  tf cuttle  the  ship  I  And  now.  Judge  Lincoln,'*  he  con- 
tinued, brasenly  maintaining  hia  position  until  the  rooma 
were  cleared,  **I  snppose  you  would  like  to  know  what 
all  this  means  7  The  gal  there  can  give  you  partioulan 
after  I'm  off;  but  it  simply  means  that  I  wanted  to  marry 
her,  and,  having  four  da? a*  etart  of  yon,  tried  my  best  to 
/<?  ji,    PirBt,  lor  iJbo  fortune  which  is  to  be  hers,  and 


Liatly,  for  th«*ga]  heraelt  And  I  wouldn^t  have  made  bar 
a  bad  hnsband,  neither,  for  whatever  I  am  or  have  beaa^ 
i^e*d  make  a  saint  out  of  a  sinner  bigger  than  L  I  pro* 
miaed  her  a'most  all  the  kingdoma  o(  the  world  if  ahe'd 
oonsent,  and  inaisted  that  unksa  she  did  her  fntber'a  will 
oould  never  be  carried  out  I  thought  the  kst  bad  fixed 
her/* 

*'Tou  were  bold  and  shameleaa  then,  as  you  are  now," 
said  Mias  White,  taking  him  up  at  thb  point ;  '*  but  If 
you  could  think  for  one  moment  that  I  would  ever  yield 
to  my  aunt's  wishes,  or  to  years  to  the  extent  you  men* 
tion,  she  and  you  have  learned  a  leaaon.*' 

"  A  lesaou  of  far  less  severity  than  the  imprisonment 
of  thia  lady,"  I  said.  •*  But  it  ia  evident  wo  must  let  you 
ofll     Go,  air  T 

He  waited  to  hear  no  repetition  of  the  word,  but  with 
a  shrug  of  disdain,  and  a  parting  glance  al  Miss  WlHte, 
he  went  quieily  out,  and  we  saw  him  no  more. 

How  much  or  how  Uttle  the  fueling  he  had  ezpreased 
for  ihe  young  lady  indnenced  his  action  in  his  quiet  ac- 
eeptanee  of  his  defeat  I  cannot  aay. 

Our  voyage  homeward  waa  delayed  two  months ;  but 
pleasant  ones  they  were,  and  all  the  pleaaontcr  for  the 
delay.  For  then  we  had  an  addition  to  our  party,  whioh 
included  a  bride— Mrs,  John  Norton,  late  Miaa  White. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  KO€K  OF  CASTELLUZZO, 

Thb  picturesque  ohurcb  and  Lindscape  shown  in  ou« 
illustration  are  connected  with  some  of  the  moat  tragfq 
scenes  in  the  annola  of  the  Vaudoia,  or  Waldeneefl,  No* 
where  in  the  Alps  Is  there  to  be  found  a  more  glorioue 
combination  of  richness  and  beauty  than  in  the  lower  val- 
leys, with  ita  wild  magnificence  and  sublimity  in  the 
higher  peaks  and  passes. 

Every  visitor  to  La  Tour,  the  chief  town  of  the  district, 
must  be  struck  by  the  picturesque  rock  which  rises  be- 
hind tiie  little  town.  This  ia  Castelluszo,  from  whioh, 
on  April  27th,  1655,  the  signal  was  given  to  execnte  the 
orders  of  Ohtistina,  Begent  of  Savoy,  who  sent  fifteen 
thousand  soldiers  to  massacre  every  Protestant  the  vaUeya 
contained.  Accordingly,  the  Marquis  Piani^Ea,  with  hie] 
fifteen  thousand  men,  broke  into  the  valley  of  Luaemay 
and  the  maasacre  began.  They  murdered  the  aged,  and 
burned  them  in  their  beia.  Ttiey  took  ihe  men  and 
women,  and  cut  their  throats  like  aheep  in  a  alaugbtei^ 
house.  They  took  the  infanta  by  the  heels,  and  brained 
them  on  the  rocks ;  and  one  soldier,  taking  one  limb  of  1 
an  infant  they  hod  torn  from  ita  motber*a  breast,  and  an- 
other taking  another  limb,  they  tore  the  living  creature 
asunder,  and  smote  the  mother  with  the  fragments  of  her 
own  child.  Tired  of  that  slow  work,  they  drove  the  in- 
habitanta  up  to  the  top  of  CaBtelluzxo,  and,  stripping  them 
naked,  tied  them  head  and  heels  together  and  rolled  them 
over  the  precipice,  where  they  fell  bounding  from  crag  to 
crag. 


THE  81LKW0RM  IN  POKTUQAL 

Tms  useful  little  insect  was  introduced  into  the  Iberio 
peninsula  by  the  Arabs  when  they  settled  themselves  in 
the  country  west  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  and  when,  in  113C^ 
Sicily  sought  for  skilled  laborers  in  silk  in  Athens^ 
OorinCh,  and  Thebes^  the  Portuguese  already  cnUivated 
the  mulberry-tree,  and  carried  on  a  prosperous  trade  in 
aClk,  the  quality  being  exo^ent  and  the  tlaread  strong. 

For  eentnriei  pa»t  tb«*r©  liave  be^ti  pliuitations  of  mul* 
berry-treei  Hmmghont  Portugal,  and  when  the  Marqcia 
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of  Fombal  was  in  power,  dlk  mannfftctnrevi  laiteined  ibo 
nenest  degree  to  perleelioiL  like  many  other  thioga  Id 
Portugal,  this  fine  trade  commenoed  to  fall-off  after  the 
death  of  the  eelebrated  marqnia ;  and  at  the  present  time* 
the  remainiag  few  silk  manafketories  snpplj  themaelTee 
prinoipallj  from  France  and  Italj.  Strangelj  enough, 
the  French  bnj  up  all  the  oocoone,  and  send  them  home 
to  he  prepared,  and  when  the  silk  is  dolj  spun,  it  is  very 
often  sent  back  again  to  its  natiye  climate. 

The  French  merchants  employ  a  nnmber  of  local  agenta* 
who  go  abont  from  honse  to  house  in  the  interior  of  the 
prorinoes  of  Traz-os-Montes  and  Beiras,  bnying  np  all  the 
smaU  parcels  they  can  get  hold  of.  The  female  part  of 
the  poor  families  derote  their  time  to  rearing  the  in^ot 
through  all  its  transformations,  and  at  every  cottage 
window  you  will  see  the  shutters  hung  with  mulberry 
branches,  on  the  leayes  of  which  the  industrious  erMOo,  as 
it  was  called  by  the  ancients,  is  busy  at  work  eating,  so 
that  it  may  spin. 

During  the  bambylian  period  (from  bambj/Uui)  the  dried 
branches  of  the  mulberry  present  a  strange  appearanoe  ; 
but  when  the  cocoon  is  completed  it  is  a  pretty  sight  to 
see  the  large  wooden  trays  coyered  with  these  yellow  silk 
eggs.  To  proTent  the  insect  taking  the  form  of  the  vec^^ 
dolus  the  cocoons  are  put  into  the  oven  for  a  short  time. 

One  gentleman  alone  bought  over  twenty  thonsrLnd 
pounds  worth  of  cocoons  in  one  year  in  the  district  of 
Villa  BeaL  In  this  district  I  have  often  seen  the  Bombt/jr 
querela  but  I  do  not  know  if  the  natives  make  any  use  of 
this  species  of  silkworm.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  yania- 
fnai,  which  was  brought  over  from  Japan  to  France  in 
1863,  for  it  is  of  the  genus  Bwibyx  queroL  It  was  intro- 
dnoed  into  Portugal  about  1865,  and  although  the  silk  is 
of  excellent  quality  and  very  stout,  still  it  is  not  so  strong 
as  that  of  the  silkworm  fed  on  the  mulberry-leaf,  nor  does 
it  take  the  dye  so  easily,  oooseqnentlj  the  Portagnese  do 
not  take  mudh  notice  of  it  The  coooons  are  of  a  greenish 
hue  outside,  white  inside,  and  closed  at  both  ends. 

The  Bomhyx  cynOiia  was  acclimatized  in  Portugal  about 
the  year  1858.  It  lives  in  the  open  air,  it  causes  no  trouble 
in  rearing  it,  but  as  the  silk  is  of  very  inferior  quality  and 
very  difficult  to  wind,  it  fetches  a  very  low  price. 


EOW  THE  OLD  SALARIES  WERE  PAID. 

BsTWEEK  1777  and  1784  the  Territory  of  Tennessee 
(really  part  of  Notth  Carolina),  maintained  a  State  Gov* 
ernment  under  the  name  of  "Franklyn."  In  the  old 
records — quoted  once  by  Daniel  Webster  in  a  Congres- 
sional speech — stand  the  following  curious  statements  of 
the  way  payments  were  made  in  a  time  when  the  people 
had  no  current  money  : 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Aaaembly  of  the  State  of  Pnmk- 
lyn:  That  from  the  first  day  of  January.  1779,  the  salaries  ol  th« 
ofOeera  of  this  Commonwealth  be  as  follows,  to  wit: 

"  His  Excellency  the  Qovernor,  per  annum,  1,000  deer  skins; 

"  His  Honor  the  Ohief  Justice,  600  deer  skins,  or  500  raecoon 
skins; 

'*  The  Treasurer  of  the  State,  450  raoooon  skins ; 

"  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  200  raccoon  skins ; 

"Member  of  Assembly,  per  diem,  three  raccoon  skins; 

"  Entered  into  a  law  the  18th  day  of  October,  1779,  under  the 
great  seal  of  the  State." 

The  well-worn  burlesque  of  the  ••leather  medal"  sug- 
gests a  vague  reference  to  the  times  when  skins  were  the 
only  money. 

OBRHRFnuTBse  makes  the  mind  clearer,  gives  tone  to 
thought^  and  adds  grace  and  beauty  to  the  countenance. 


FASHION   IN  DEFORMITY. 

By  PaoFBSSOR  FLOwxa,  F.  R.  S. 

Tbb  propensity  to  drform^  or  alter  from  the  natural 
form,  some  part  of  the  body,  is  one  which  is  common  to 
human  nature  in  every  aspect  in  which  we  are  acquainted 
with  it— the  most  primitive  and  barbaxous,  and  the  most 
dviliBed  and  refined. 

Fashion  ia  now  often  associated  with  change,  but  in  less 
civilized  conditions  of  sodaly  fashions  of-  all  sorts  are 
more  permanent  than  with  us ;  and  in  all  communitiea 
such  fashions  as  those  here  treated  of  ars^  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, far  less  likely  to  be  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of 
caprice  than  those  affeeting  the  dreas  only,  which,  even  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  changed  so  often  that  "Ihe  fashion 
wean  out  more  i^»parel  than  the  man.'*  Alterationa  onee 
made  in  the  form  of  the  bod/ oannol  be  discarded  or  modi- 
fied in  the  lifstime  of  the  individual,  and,  therefore,  as 
fashion  is  intrinsically  imitative,  such  alterations  have  the 
strongest  possible  tendency  to  be  reproduoed  generation 
after  generation. 

The  origins  of  these  fsshions  are  mostly  lost  in  obsou- 
rity,  all  attempts  to  solve  them  being  little  more  than 
gueeses.  Some  of  them  have  become  aoMoiated  with  re* 
ligious  or  superstitious  observanoss,  and  so  have  been 
spread  and  perpetuated  ;  some  have  been  vaguely  thought 
to  be  hygienic  in  motive ;  moat  have  some  relation  to 
conventional  standards  of  improved  personal  i^pearance ; 
but  whatever  their  origin,  tiie  desire  to  oonform  to  common 
usage,  and  not  to  appear  singular,  is  the  prevailing  motive 
which  leads  to  their  continuance. 

The  Hottentots,  objecting  to  symmetry  of  growth  in  the 
horns  of  their  cattle,  twist  them  while  young  and  pliant, 
so  that  ultimately  they  are  made  to  assume  various  fan- 
tastic and  unnatural  direction)^  Sheep  with  mnltiple 
horns  are  produced  in  some  parts  of  Africa,  by  splitting 
with  a  knife  the  budding  horn  of  the  yonng  animaL  Hot- 
spur's exclamation  :  "What  horse  ?  a  roan,  a  crop-ear^  is 
it  not  ?"  points  to  a  custom  not  yet  extinct  in  England. 
Docking  horses'  tails— that  is,  cutting  off  aboat  half  the 
length,  not  cf  the  hair  only,  bnt  of  the  actual  flesh  and 
bone,  and  nicking,  or  dividing  the  tendons  of  the  under 
side,  so  that  the  paralyzed  stnmp  is  always  carried  in  an 
unnatural  or  "cocked''  position—were  common  enough  a 
geueration  ago,  as  seen  in  all  equestrian  pictures  of  the 
period,  and  are  still  occasionally  practiced.  In  spite  of 
all  warnings  of  common  sense  and  experience,  we  oon- 
tinne,  solely  because  it  is  the  fashion,  to  torture  and  de- 
form our  horses'  mouths  and  necks  with  tight-bearing 
reins,  which,  thongh  only  temporarily  keeping  the  heait 
in  a  constrained  and  unnatural,  and  therefore  inelegant 
position,  produce  many  permanent,  injuries.  Dogs  may 
siiU  be  seen  with  the  natural  form  of  their  ears  and  tails 
"improved"  by  mutilation. 

In  this  category  may  also  be  placed  polled  and  humped 
cattle ;  tailless  cats  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Singapore ;  lop- 
eared  rabbits ;  tailless,  crested,  or  other  strange  forms  of 
fowls ;  pouter,  tumbler,  feather-legged,  and  other  varieties 
of  pigeons ;  and  the  ugly  double-toiled  and  prominent 
eyed  goldfish  which  delight  the  Chinese. 

To  return  to  man,  let  us  begin  with  the  treatment  of  the 
hair  and  other  appendages  of  the  skin  as  the  more  super- 
ficial and  comparatively  trivial  in  its  effects. 

Here  we  are  at  once  introduced  to  the  domain  of  fashion 
in  her  most  potent  sway.  The  facility  with  which  hair 
lends  itself  to  various  methods  of  treatment  has  been  a 
temptation  too  great  to  resist  in  all  known  conditions  of 
civilization.  Innumerable  variations  of  custom  exist  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  marked  changes  in  at 
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letat  all  more  or  less  civilized  oommanities  htkva  character- 
ized sQccesiiive  epochs  of  history*     Not  only  tho  length 
and  method  of  arrangement,  but  eren  the  color  of  the 
T,  ia  changed  ia  obedieiioe  to  (Mipricee  of  fashion.     In 
'man J  o!  the  lahmda  of  the  WeAtern  Paoifio,  the  natnrallj 
jet-black  hair  of  the  natitea  ia  oonrerted  into  a  tawnj 
brown  bj  the  applioation  of  lime,  obtiuned  bj  boming 
the  ooral  foond  ao  abun- 
dantly  on    their  shorea  ; 
and  not  manj  years  ainee 
eimllar    means   were   em- 
ployed for  prodnciug  the 
tame    reeolt    among    the 
ies  of  Weetem  Enrope 
— a  fact  "whioh   consider- 
ably diminiahea  the  ralne 
of  an  idea  entertained  by 
many    ethnologists,    that 
commnnity  of  cnstom  is 
eyidenoe  of  commnnity  of 
origin  or  of  race. 

KotwithatandiEig  the 
painfal  and  khorions  na- 
tnro  of  the  process,  when 
oondaoted  with  no  better 
implements  than  flint 
knlTee,  or  pieoee  of  splin- 
tared  bone  or  shell,  the 
enatom  of  keeping  the 
kead  closely  shsred  pre- 
Toils  extensively  am^ng 
aavage  nations.  This, 
oobtlaea,  tends  to  clean* 
Mad,  perhapa,  com* 


fort»  in  hot  oonntries  ;  bnt  the  fad  that  11  ia  in  many 
tribes  prsctioed  only  by  the  women  mid  children,  ahows 
that  theaa  considerations  are  not  thoae  primarily  engaged 
in  ita  perpetnatioo.  In  some  oaaea»  aa  among  the  Fijiana, 
while  the  heads  of  the  women  are  commonly  cropped  or 
closely  ebayedf  the  men  cnltivate,  at  great  eicpense  of 
time  and  attention,  a  loxnriant  and  elaborately  arranged 

mass  of  hair«  exactly  re- 
Teraing  the  conditions 
met  with  in  the  most 
highly  civilized  natiocs. 

In  some  regions  of 
Africa  it  ii  considered 
neoeaaary  to  female  beaaty 
carefully  to  eradicate  the 
eyebrows,  apeoial  pinoera 
for  the  purpose  forming 
__  part  of  the  appliancea  of 

^'^:'       the  toilet;    while  the  Ta- 
'^'^  rious  methods    of  ahaTing 

and  cntttng  the  beard 
--  among  men  of  all  oatiODa 
are  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire more  than  a  fsaalng 
notice*  The  trr ntment  of 
fioger- nails,  both  aa  to 
color  and  form,  baa  *1k> 
been  anbjecl  to  fashion  ; 
but  the  practical  tnooii* 
venienoea  ottending  the 
inordinate  length  towhiah 
these  are  permitlad  lo 
grow  in  aome  partt  of  tha 
A^isiQiTa  cnisr.  ^i^at   of   Asia   appaar    ta 
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liBTe  restrioted  the  custom  to  a  few  looftlitiea.  It  m^j 
be  objected  lo  the  lotrodaotioa  of  thia  Ultiatration  here, 
thAt  ioeli  ludls  abould  not  ba  oonBid^red  deform  itiee, 
but  Hither  as  natural  growth^  end  that  to  dip  and  mu- 
tilate them  aa  we  do  is  the  departure    from    nature's 
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Mooa  OF  TATTooDta  tTiLL  rEEisaTio  Of  lOTnP. 

intenUon.  But  this  is  not  sa  It  Is  only  bj  conatant  ar- 
tiHoial  care  and  protection  that  each  an  extraordinary  and 
inconTenient  length  can  be  obtained.  When  the  handa 
are  subjected  to  the  normal  amount  of  usei,  the  naila 
break  or  wear,  away  at  their  free  ends  in  a  ratio  eqnal  to 
their  growth,  as  with  the  oLawa  or  hoofs  of  animals  in  a 
wild  state. 

The  exceedingly  widespread  custom  of  tattooing  the 
skin  may  alao  be  dluded  to  here,  as  the  reault  of  the  same 
propensity  as  that  which  produces  the  more  serious  de- 
formations presently  to  be  spoken  ot  The  rudest  form 
of  the  art  was  practiced  by  the  now  extinct  Tosmaniana 
and  some  tribes  of  Australians,  whose  naked  bodies 
showed  linear  or  otsI  raised  soars,  arranged  in  a  definite 
manner  on  the  shoulders  and  breast,  and  produced  by 
gashes  inflicted  with  sharp  stones,  into  which  wood-ashes 
were  mbbed,  so  as  to  allow  of  healing  only  under  unfavor- 
able oonditiona,  lesTing  permanent  targe  and  eletmted 


CBiifooc  ▲rr^RATua  roa  FLATrairnro  ras  axAa« 

eioatrioes,  conspicuous  from  being  of  a  lighter  color  than 
the  rest  of  the  skin.  From  this  it  is  a  considerable  step 
in  decomtive  art  to  the  elaborate  and  often  beautiful  pat- 
tetma,  wreathes,  scrolls,  spirals^  zigzags,  etc.,  sometimes 


confined  to  the  faoe,  and  sometimes  ooTsring  the  whole 
body  from  head  to  foot,  seen  in  the  natiTes  of  many  of  the 
Polynesian  Islands.  These  are  permanently  impressed 
upon  the  skin  by  the  introdnotion  of  coloriog  matter, 
generally  some  kind  of  lampblack,*  by  means  of  an  in* 
strament  made  of  a  pieoa  of  shell  cut  into  a  number  of 
fine  points,  or  a  bundle  of  sharp  needles.  When  the 
custom  of  the  land  demands  that  the  surface  to  be  treated 
thus  is  a  large  one,  the  process  is  not  only  very  tedions^ 
but  en  tails  an  amount  of  suffering  painful  to  think  of* 
When  completed  it  answers  part,  at  least,  of  the  purpose 
of  dress  with  us,  as  an  uu tattooed  akin  exhibited  to  society 


a  F^nyAv,  or  irsw  oimciA,  wrra  irosi  oaaAaufr 

is  looked  upon  much  as  an  unclothed  one  would  be  in 
more  ciTilized  communities.  The  natural  color  of  the 
skin  seems  to  hare  infiuenoed  the  method  and  extent  of 
tattooing,  as  in  the  black  laoes  it  is  limited  to  such  scars 
as  those  spoken  qI  abote,  which«  Tariously  arranged  In 
lines  or  dots,  beoomo  tribal  distinctions  among  African 
negroes.  In  Europe  tattooing  on  the  same  prinoiple  as 
that  of  the  Polynesians  is  confined  almost  exclusi?ely  to 
sailors. 

The  nose,  the  lips,  and  the  ears  hare  in  almost  all  races 
offered  great  temptations  to  be  used  as  foundations  for 
the  display  of  ornament,  some  process  of  boring,  cutting* 
or  alteration  of  form  betag  necessary  to  render  them  fit 
for  the  purpose.  When  Captain  Cook,  exactly  one  hun* 
dred  years  ago,  was  describing  the  naked  savages  of  the 
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•Ml  ooast  of  Aastralia^  he  fluja  :  **  Their  principal  orna^ 
meDt  ia  the  bone  whicb  tbey  thnut  throagb  the  oartiUge 
whioh  diTidee  tbe  nostrila  from  e&oh  other.  Our  aeameu, 
with  Bome  hnmor,  called  it  their  spritaail*;ard ;  and,  in- 
deed, it  had  so  ludicrous  an  appdaraaoe  that,  till  we  were 
naed  to  it,  we  fotind  it  diffiotilt  to  refrain  from  kngbter/* 

On  hia  visit  to  the  northwest  coast  of  Americai  Captain 
Doak  found  preoiaely  the  same  mis  torn  among  the  natives 
of  Prinoe  'William's  Bonnd^  whose  mode  of  life  wua  in 
moal  other  reepecta  qaite  dbsimilar  to  that  of  the  Anatra- 
Uans,  and  who  belong  to  a  totally  different  race. 

In  16B1,  Dam  pier  described  a  onstom  which  he  found 
exiatiQg  among  the  natives  of  the  Corn  Islands,  off  the 
Mosquito  CH>ast,  in  Central  America,  of  piercing  the  lips 
la  ioaarl  pega  of  tortoiaeshelL 

An  almost  exactlj  similar  enston  still  prevails  among  a 
tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  soathern  part  of  Brazil — 
the  Botooados,  so  called  from  a  Portag^nese  word  (botoqibe)^ 
meaiiing  a  plag  or  stopper.  Among  these  people  the  lip- 
ornament  eonfiists  of  a  conical  piece  of  hard  and  polished 
woody  frequently  weighs  a  quarter  of  a  ponnd*  and  drags 
down,  elongate«(j  and  everta  the  lower  llp>  so  as  to  expose 
the  gums  and  teeth  in  a  manner  which  to  oar  taate  is 
hideous,  but  with  them  is  considered  an  essential  adjunct 
to  an  attraotive  and  correct  appearance. 

In  the  extreme  north  of  America,  the  Eskimo  •*  pieroe 
the  lower  lip  under  one  or  both  comers  of  the  mouth, 
and  insert  in  each  aperture  a  double-headed  sleeve-button 
or  damb-bell-«haped  labret  of  bone,  ivory,  shelly  stone, 
i;laas;  or  wood/*  Theae  operationa  appear  to  be  practiced 
only  on  the  men,  and  are  aappoaed  to  possess  some  sig- 
niffcance  other  than  that  of  mere  ornament.  The  first 
piercing  of  the  lip,  which  is  accompanied  by  some  solem- 
nity as  o  religious  fejist,  is  performed  on  approaching 
manhood. 

The  Am ar loan  tribe  that  haa  carried  these  strange  ens- 
toma  to  the  greatest  excess  are  the  Thlinkeets»  who  inbatiit 
the  soatheastern  shores  of  Aliska.  **Here  it  is  the 
omen  who,  in  piercing  the  nose  and  ears,  and  fUliog  the 
mperturas  with  bones,  sheila,  aticks,  pieces  of  copper,  nails, 
or  attaching  thereto  hea^  pendants,  which  drag  down 
the  orgaoe  and  puU  the  features  out  of  place,  appear  to 
have  taxed  their  inventive  powers  to  the  utmost,  and 
with  a  success  unsurpassed  by  any  nation  in  the  world, 
to  produce  ft  model  of' hideous  beauty.  Thi3  success  is 
achieved  in  their  wooden  lip-ornament,  the  crowning  glory 
of  the  Thlinkeet  matron,  described  by  a  multitnde  of  eye- 
witnesaec  In  all  female  free-bom  Thlinkeet  children  a 
el  it  ia  made  in  the  under  lip,  parallel  with  the  mouth,  and 
about  half  an  inch  below  it  A  copper  wire,  or  a  piece  of 
shell  or  wood,  is  introduced  into  this,  by  which  the  wound 
is  kept  open  and  the  aperture  extended.  By  gradual] y 
introducing  larger  objects  the  required  dimensions  of  the 
opening  are  produced.  On  attaining  the  age  of  maturity, 
a  block  of  wood  is  inserted,  usually  oval  or  elliptical  in 
shape,  concave  on  the  sides,  and  grooved  like  the  ivheel 
of  a  pulley  on  the  edge,  in  order  to  keep  it  in  placa 
The  dimensions  of  the  block  are  from  two  to  six  inches  in 
length,  from  ODe  to  four  inches  in  width,  and  abont  half 
fin  inch  thick  round  the  edge,  and  it  is  highly  po)ishe(L 
When  the  block  is  withdrawn  the  lip  drops  down  upon 
the  chin  like  a  piece  of  leather,  displaying  the  teeth,  and 
presenting  altogether  a  ghastly  spectacle.  The  privilege 
of  wearing  this  ornament  is  not  extended  to  female  slaves/* 

The  North  Americans  are,  however,   eclipssd  by  the 

Egroes  of  the  heart  of  Africa- 
"The  Bongo  women,"  says  Schweinfnrth,  ''delight  in 
^Ungmishing  ihemselvea  by  an  adornment  wliich,  to  our 


soon  as  a  woman  is  married,  the  operation  eommenoea  of 
extending  her  lower  lip.  Thia,  at  first  only  aligbily  bored, 
ia  widened  by  inserting  into  the  orifice  pings  of  wood, 
gradaally  increasing  in  size,  until  at  length  the  entire  fea* 
ture  is  enlarged  to  five  or  six  times  its  original  propor- 
tions. The  plugs  are  cylindrical  in  form,  not  leas  than 
an  inch  thick,  and  are  exactly  like  the  pega  of  bone  or 
wood  worn  by  the  women  of  Musgoa  By  thia  means  the 
lower  lip  is  extended  horizootally  till  it  projects  far  beyond 
the  upper,  whioh  is  also  bored  and  fitted  with  a  copper 
plate  or  nail,  and  now  and  then  by  a  little  ring,  and  some- 
times by  a  bit  of  straw,  about  aa  thick  as  a  Indfer-matoh* 
Nor  do  they  leave  the  noee  intact ;  similar  bita  of  straw 
are  inserted  into  the  edges  of  the  nostrils,  and  I  have  seen 
aa  many  as  three  of  these  on  each  aide*  A  very  favorite 
ornament  for  the  cartilage  between  the  nostrils  is  a  copper 
ring,  just  like  those  that  are  placed  in  the  noses  of  bufEa- 
loes  and  other  beasts  of  burden,  for  the  purpose  of  render* 
ing  them  more  bmctable.  The  greatest  coquettes  among 
the  ladies  wear  a  dasp  or  cramp  at  the  comers  of  the 
mouth,  as  though  they  wanted  to  contract  the  orifice,  and, 
literally,  to  pnt  a  cnrb  upon  its  capabilities.  These  sub* 
sidiary  ornaments  are  not,  however,  found  at  all  univerap 
ally  among  the  women,  and  it  is  rare  to  see  them  all  at 
once  upon  a  single  individual ;  the  plug  in  the  lower  lip 
of  the  married  woman  is  alone  a  sint  qttd  Ron,  aenring,  aa 
it  does,  for  an  artificial  distinction  of  rcbce. 

"Similar  in  shape  is  the  decoration  which  is  worn 
by  the  women  of  Maganya  ;  but  though  it  is  round. 
it  is  a  ring  and  not  a  flat  plate ;  it  is  called  •pelele^* 
and  has  no  object  but  to  expand  the  upper  lip.  Some  of 
the  Mittoo  women,  especially  the  Loo  bah,  not  oonteni 
with  the  circle  or  the  ring»  force  a  cone  of  polished  qnarts 
through  the  lipe,  as  though  they  had  borrowed  the  idea 
from  the  rhinoceros.  This  fashion  of  using  quartz  belem- 
nites  of  more  than  two  inohea  long  is  in  some  instances 
adopted  by  the  men/'     * 

It  seems,  indeed,  a  strange  phenomena  that  in  snob  dif» 
ferent  races,  so  far  removed  in  locality,  customs  so  ftingu- 
lar — to  onr  ideas  so  revolting  and  unnatural,  and  certainly 
so  painful  and  inconvenient— should  either  have  been  per- 
petuated for  an  enormous  lapse  of  time,  if  the  supposition 
of  a  common  origin  be  entertained ,  or  else  have  developed 
themselves  independently. 

These  are,  however,  only  extreme  or  exaggerated  oaaes 
of  the  almost  universal  custom  of  making  a  permanent 
aperture  through  the  lobe  of  the  ear  for  the  purpose  of 
inserting  some  adventitious  object 

The  New  Zetdanders  of  both  sexes,  when  first  viaited  hf 
Europeans,  all  had  holes  bored  through  their  ears,  and 
enlarged  by  stretching,  and  whioh,  in  their  domealio 
economy,  answered  the  puri>oee  of  our  pockets.  Feath- 
ers, bones,  sticks,  talc  chisels  and  bodkins,  the  nails  and 
teeth  of  their  deceased  relations,  the  teeth  of  dogs,  and, 
in  fact,  anything  which  they  could  get  that  they  thought 
curious  or  valuable,  were  thrust  through  or  sapended  to 
them.  The  iron  nails  given  them  by  the  English  sailort 
were  at  once  conveyed  to  these  miscellaneous  receptaeles. 
Some  Zulus  lately  in  Lfondon  carried  their  cigars  in  the 
same  manner.  Mr,  Wilfred  Powell  informs  me  that  on 
one  of  the  islands  near  New  Gaiuea,  he  met  with  a  man 
the  holes  in  whose  ears  had  been  so  greotly  extended 
that  the  lobes  had  been  converted  into  great  pendant 
rings  of  akin,  through  whioh  he  could  easily  paaa  his 
arms  1 

Among  ourselves  the  custom  of  wearing  earrinfra  atlU 
survives,  even  in  the  highest  grades  of  Booiety,  although  it 
haa  been  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  one-bnlf  of  the 
oommnuity,  and  in  the  other  the  perforation  is  reducd  lo 
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ib«  smaUctl  aiae  oomfMitible  with  the  purpoee  of  oanying 
the  oraamflDl  mupended  from  ii  Noie-ringB  are  not  now 
In  itshlon  in  Eoropeb  l>Qt  they  are  admired  in  the  East 

The  teeth,  althoagh  allowed  hj  the  greater  part  of  the 
world  to  retain  their  natural  beauty  and  nsefnlneas  of 
form,  atill  ofier  a  field  for  artificial  alterations  aooording  to 
faahion,  whioh  has  been  made  nse  of  priDcipally  in  two 
distinet  regions  of  the  world  and  bj  two  distinct  races.  It 
ifl^  of  course,  onlj  the  front  teeth,  and  mainly  the  upper  in- 
cisors, that  are  araUable  for  this  purpoea  Among  yari- 
ons  tribes  of  negroes  of  Equatorial  Africa  different  fashions 
of  modifying  the  natural  form  of  these  teeth  prevail,  spec- 
imens of  which  may  be  found  in  any  large  collection  of 
crania  of  these  peopla  One  of  the  simplest  consists  of 
chipping  and  filing  away  a  large  triangular  piece  from  the 
lower  and  inner  edge  of  each  of  the  central  incisors,  so 
that  a  gap  \b  produced  in  the  middle  of  the  row  in  front 
Another  fashion  is  to  shape  all  the  incisors  into  sharp 
points,  by  chippiag  off  the  comers,  giving  a  very  formid- 
able crocovlilian  appearance  to  the  jaws  ;  and  another  is  to 
file  out  either  a  single  or  a  double  notch  in  the  cutting 
edge  of  each  tooth,  producing  a  serrated  border  to  the 
whole  soriea. 

The  Malays  take  the  greatest  pains  to  stain  their  teeth 
black,  which  they  consider  greatly  adds  to  their  beauty. 
White  teeth  are  looked  upon  with  perfect  disgust  by  the 
Dayaks  of  Sarawak.  In  addition  to  staining  the  teeth, 
filing  the  surface  in  some  way  or  other  is  almost  always 
resorted  to.  The  nearly  universal  custom  in  Java  is  to 
remove  the  enamel  from  the  front  surface  of  the  incisors, 
and  often  the  canine  teeth,  hollowing  out  the  surface, 
Bometimes  so  deeply  as  to  penetrate  the  pulp  cavity.  The 
cutting  edges  are  also  worn  down  to  a  level  line  with 
pnmice«stona  Another  and  less  common,  though  more 
elaborate  fashion,  is  to  point  the  teetb,  and  file  out 
notches  from  the  anterior  surface  of  each  side  of  the  npper 
part  of  the  crown,  so  as  to  leave  a  lozenge-shaped  piece  of 
enamel  untouched ;  as  this  receives  the  black  stain  less 
strongly  than  the  parts  from  whioh  the  surface  is  removed, 
an  ornamental  pattern'  is  prod  need.  In  Borneo  a  still 
more  elaborate  process  is  adopted,  the  front  surface  of 
each  of  the  teeth  is  drilled  near  its  centre  with  a  small 
round  hole,  and  into  this  a  plug  of  brass  with  a  round  or 
star-shaped  knob  is  fixed.  This  is  always  kept  bright  and 
polished  by  the  action  of  the  lip  over  it,  and  is  supposed 
to  give  a  highly  attractive  appearance  whan  the  teeth  are 
displayed. 

Perhaps  the  strange  onstom,  so  frequently  adopted  by 
the  natives  of  Australia,  and  of  many  islands  of  the 
Pacifio,  of  knocking  out  one  or  more  of  the  front  teeth,  is 
usually  associated  with  some  other  idea  than  ornament 
In  Australia  it  eonstitutes  part  o'f  the  rites  by  which  the 
youth  are  initiated  into  manhood,  and  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  it  is  performed  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  the 
spirits  of  the  dead. 

The  projection  forward  of  the  front  upper  teeth  is  ad- 
mired by  some  races,  and  among  the  negro  women  of 
Senegal  it  is  increased  by  artificial  means  in  childhood. 

Whatever  might  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  hair,  the 
ears,  the  nose,  and  lips,  or  oven  the  teetii,  it  might  have 
been  thought  that  the  actual  shape  of  the  bead,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  solid  sknll,  would  not  have  been  considered 
a  snbject  to  be  modified  according  to  the  fashion.  Snob, 
however,  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The  custom  of  arti- 
ficially changing  the  form  of  the  head  is  one  of  the  mont 
ancient  and  widespread.  It  is  found  under  various  modi- 
fisations  at  widely  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface, 
and  among  people  who  can  have  had  no  interconrRe  with 
one  another.    It  appears,  in   fact,   to   have   originated 


independently  in  many  quartera^  from  some  natural  im^ 
pulse. 

''  FaOare  property  to  mold  the  oranium  of  her  offiipring 
gives  to  the  Ohinook  matron  the  reputation  of  a  lazy  and 
undutiful  mother,  and  subjects  the  neglected  children  to 
the  ridicule  of  their  young  companions,  so  despotic  is 
fashion.*'  A  traveler,  who  mentions  that  he  occasionally 
saw  Ohinooks  with  heads  of  the  ordinary  shape,  sickness 
or  some  other  cause  having  prevented  the  usual  distortion 
in  infancy,  adds  that  such  individuals  could  never  attain 
to  any  influence  or  rise  to  any  dignity  in  their  tril>e,  and 
were  not  unfreqnently  sold  as  slaves. 

Endeavors  have  been  made  to  trace  the  origin  of  tb^n 
and  many  analogous  customs  to  a  desire  to  intensity  or 
exaggerate  any  prevailing  natural  peculiarity  of  conformar 
tion. 

Many  of  the  less  severe  alterations  of  the  form  to  which 
the  head  is  subjected  are  undesigned,  resulting  only  from 
the  mode  in  which  the  child  is  carried  or  dressed  during 
infancy.  Thus  habitually  carrying  the  child  on  one  arm 
appears  to  produce  an  obliquity  in  the  form  of  the  skull 
which  is  retained  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  all  through 
life.  The  practice  followed  by  nomadic  people  of  carry» 
ing  their  infants  fastened  to  stiff  pillows  or  boards,  com* 
monly  oaases  a  flattening  of  the  occiput ;  and  the  custom 
of  dressing  the  child's  head  with  tightly  fitting  bandages, 
still  common  in  many  parts,  produces  an  elongated  and 
laterally  constricted  form.  In  Franee  this  is  well  known, 
and  so  common  is  it  in  the  neighborfaood  of  Toulouse  that 
a  special  form  of  head  produced  in  this  manner  is  known 
as  the  "deformation  Toulousaine." 

Of  the  ancient  notices  of  the  custom  of  purposely  alter* 
ing  th^  form  of  the  head,  the  most  explicit  is  that  of  Hip- 
pocrates, who  in  his  treatise  '*De  Aeris,  Aqiis,  et  Locis," 
written  about  400  aa,  says,  speaking  of  the  people  near 
the  boundary  of  Europe  and  Asia,  near  the  Pains  Mseotis 
( Sea  of  Azoff]:  "I  will  pass  over  the  smaller  differences 
among  the  nations,  but  will  now  treat  of  suoh  as  are  great 
either  from  nature  or  castom ;  and  first,  concerning  the 
Mdcrocephali.  There  is  no  other  race  of  men  which  have 
heads  in  the  least  resembUng  theirs.  At  first,  usage  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  length  of  their  head,  but  now 
naturo  co-operates  with  usage.  They  think  those  the  most 
noble  who  have  the  longest  heads.  It  is  thus  with  regard 
to  the  usage :  immediately  after  the  child  is  born,  and 
while  its  head  is  still  tender,  they  fashion  it  with  their 
hands,  and  constrain  it  to  assume  a  lengthened  shape  by 
applying  bandages  and  other  soitable  coutrivanoes, 
whereby  the  spherical  form  of  the  head  is  destroyed." 

Herodotus,  also,  alludes  to  the  same  custom  as  do,  at 
later  dates,  Strabo,  Pliny,  Pomponius  Mela  and  others, 
though  assigning  different  localities  to  the  nations  or 
tribes  to  which  they  refer,  and  also  indicating  variations 
of  form  in  their  peculiar  cranial  characteristics. 

Beoent  archteological  discoveries  fully  bear  out  these 
statements.  Heads  deformed  in  various  fashions,  but 
chiefly  of  the  constricted,  elongated  shape,  have  been 
found  in  great  numbers  in  ancient  tombs,  in  the  very 
region  indicated  by  Herodotus.  They  have  been  found 
near  Tifiis,  where  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  were 
discovered  at  one  time,  and  at  other  plaoes  in  the  Caucasus, 
generally  in  rook  tombs ;  also  in  the  Crimea,  and  at  differ- 
ent localities  along  the  course  of  the  Danube  ;  in  Hungary, 
Silesia,  in  the  south  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  even 
in  France  and  BelgiuuL  The  people  who  have  left  such 
undoubted  evidence  of  the  practice  of  deforming  their 
heads  have  been  supposed  by  various  authors  to  have  been 
Avars,  Huns,  Tartars,  or  other  Mongolian  invaders  of 
Europe ;  but  later  French  authors,  who  have  discussed 
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CKDTBn  MAI  LI  OF  FAIVIOItABLt   LtKOTB. 

this  aabjeot,  are  inclined  to  &saigii  tbem  to  an  Aiyan  race, 
wUo,  tinder  the  name  of  Olmmeriatia,  spread  westward 
oyer  the  part  of  Earope  in  whioh  their  remains  are  now 
fonndt  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  centnrj  before  our  era. 
Wliether  the  French  habit,  aouroely  jet  extiaot^  of  tightlj 
bandaging  the  heads  of  iafantSp  is  dsrired  from  these 
people,  or  is  of  ladependent  origin,  it  ia  impossible  to  saj. 
In  Africa  and  Aastralia  no  analogona  costoms  have  bce'i 
shown  to  exist,  bnt  in  maoj  parts  of  Asia  and  Poljnesia, 
deformations,  thongh  usnall/  onlj*  confined  to  flattening 
of  the  ocoipnt,  are  common.  Sometimes,  in  the  ialaads 
of  the  Pacific,  the  head  of  the  new-bom  infant  is  merely 
pressed  by  the  hands  into  the  desired  form,  ia  which  case 
it  general! 7  soon  recovers  that  which  natnre  intended  for 
it  In  one  island  alone.  Mallicollo,  in  the  New  Hebrides, 
the  practice  of  permanently  depressing  the  forehead  ia 
almost  nnirersal,  and  skulls  are  erea  fonnd  constricted 
and  elongated  exaotlj  after  the  manner  of  the  Ajmaraa  of 
Pern,  The  extraordinary  flatness  of  the  forehead*  by 
wluch  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  difler  from  those  of 
wM  around,  was  noticed  by  Captain  Cook  and  the  two 
FotslerSi  who  accompanied  him  as  natnralists,  bat  they 
were  not  able  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  a  natnral  con- 
formation or  due  to  art^  It  is  only  withia  the  last  few 
years  that  oraaia  have  been  sent  to  England  which  abun- 
dantly confirm  the  old  deaoription  of  the  great  nayigator, 
Knd  abo  prove  the  artificial  character  of  the  deformity. 

Though  the  Chinese  nanally  allow  the  bead  to  aasnme 
lis  Batocml  form,  oonfining  their  attentions  to  the  feet,  a 
aertala  eJaaa  of  mendicant  devotees  appear  to  have  sue* 
^OMded«  lo  a  remarkable  extent,  in  getting  their  skoUs 
sated  3 9 to  a  conioal  form. 

im  tM^  Lpwvmr,  or,  rather,  has  been,   the  head* 


quarters  of  all  these  fintastic  practices,  and  especially 
along  the  western  coast,  and  mainly  in  two  regions,  near 
the  month  of  the  Columbia  Biver  in  the  north,  and  in 
Pern  in  the  south.  The  practice  also  existed  among  th<» 
Indians  of  the  southern  parts  of  what  are  now  the  United 
States,  and  among  the  Caribs  of  the  West  India  Islands. 
In  ancient  Peru,  before  the  time  of  the  Bpanish  Conquest, 
it  was  almost  umversal.  In  an  edict  of  the  ecdeeiastical 
authorities  of  Lima,  iasued  in  1585,  three  distinct  forma 
of  deformation  ore  mentioned.  Notwithstanding  the 
severe  penalties  imposed  by  this  edict  upon  parents  per- 
sisting in  the  practice,  the  custom  was  so  difficult  to  erad- 
icate that  another  injunction  against  it  was  publiahed  by 
the  Govern  men  t  as  late  as  1752. 

In  the  West  Indies,  and  the  greater  part  of  North  Amer- 
ica, the  custom  has  become  extinct  with  the  people  who 
used  it ;  but  the  Chinook  Indians,  of  the  neighborhood  of 
the  C'Olumbia  River,  and  the  natives  of  Vancouver  Island. 
continue  it  to  the  present  day  ;  and  this  is  the  last  strong- 
hold of  this  strange  fiishion,  thongh  under  the  influence 
of  European  example  and  discouragement  it  is  rapidly 
dying  out*  The  process  commences  immediately  after 
the  birth  of  the  child,  and  is  continued  for  a  period  of 
from  eight  to  twelve  months,  by  which  time  the  head  has 
permanently  assumed  the  required  forra«  although  during 
subsequent  growth  it  may  partly  regain  its  proper  shape, 

**It  might  be  supposed,'*  obaerves  Mr.  Kane,  who  bad 
large  opportnnities  of  watching  the  process,  "that  the 
operation  would  be  attended  with  great  suffering  ;  but  I 
never  heard  the  infants  crying  or  moaning,  although  I 
have  seen  their  eyes  seemingly  starting  out  of  the  sockets 
from  the  great  pressure  ;  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
thongs  were  loosened  and  the  pads  removed,  I  have  no-' 
tioed  them  cry  until  they  were  replaced/* 

The  methods  by  which  this  particular  kind  of  deformity 
was  produced  varied  in  detail  in  different  tribes.  One  of 
the  most  effective  is  thus  deacrit>ed  by  Mr,  Townseod  : 
"The  Wnllamet  Indians  ph&ce  the  infant,  soon  after  birth, 
upon  a  board,  to  the  edges  of  which  are  attached  hHtle 
loops  of  hempen  cord  or  leather,  and  other  similar  cords 
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are  pftwed  acioBS  and  back«  in  a  zigzag  mannefp  thioagh 

theae  loo^  inoloBtng  the  child,  and  bmdmg  it  firmlf 

dowB.     To  the  upper  edge  of  this  board,  ia  which  is  a 

dapresnoB    to  reoeiTO   the  back  part  o!  the  head*   an* 

other  smaller  one   is 

Attached  bj  hingeH  of 

leather,  and   made  to 

lie  obliquel  J  upon  the 

forehead^  the  force  of 

the     preesure    being 

regnlated   \>t   several 

strings     attached    to 

ila    edge,    Tvhioh    are 

passed  through  holes 

in    the    board    npon 

which    the    infant    is 

Ifing,     and      secured 

there," 

The  second  form  of 
deformity  is  produced 
hf  constricting  band- 
agea  of  deer^s  hide, 
or  other  similar  ma- 
teriki,  enoirelirig  the 
head  behind  the  ears, 
uBaallj  passing  below 
the  oodput  behind, 
and  a^oss  the  fore- 
head, and  again  across 
the  Teriex,  behind  the 
ooronal  suture,  pro- 
ducing a  circular  de- 
prBsirion,  The  result 
is  tta  elongation  of 
the  head*  but  with  no 
lateral  bulging  and 
with  no  deviation 
from  bOateral  sym- 
meiry^  The  brain,  of 
mmxBe^  has  to  aocom 


i-«ii>itj     Or     ^.jii.- 


modate  itself  to  the  altered  shape  of  the  osseoua 
which  contains  it ;  and  the  question  naturally  aris^ 
whether  the  important  functions  belonging  to  this  organ 
are  in  any  way  impaired  or  afieoted  by  its  change  of  form. 

All  observations  upon 
the  living  Indians 
who  have  been  sub- 
jected to  it  concur  in 
showing  that  if  any 
modification  in  men* 
ta]  power  is  produced, 
it  must  be  of  a  very 
inconsiderable  kind, 
as  no  marked  difTer- 
enoe  has  been  de- 
tected between  them 
and  the  people  of 
neighboring  tribes 
which  have  not  adopt* 
ed  the  fashion. 

We  may  now  pass 
from  the  head  to  the 
extremities,  but  there 
will  be  little  to  say 
about  the  hiind%  for 
the  artificial  deformi-* 
ties  practiced  upon 
those  members  are 
confined  to  chopping 
ofl  one  or  more  of  the 
fingers,  generally  of 
the  left  hand,  and 
usually  not  ao  much 
in  obedience  merely 
to  fashion  as  part  of 
an  initiatory  cere- 
mony, or  an  expiation 
or  oblation  to  some 
superior,  or  to  some 
departed  persoa  Sucb 
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praettoea  ai«  oommon  ftinoGg  tbe  Amencan  Indi&as,  Bome 
Iribes  of  Afrioaaii,  the  AoBtraliaiia,  and  Folyuesians, 
espeoi&lij  those  greatest  of  all  alaTea  of  oeremonial,  the 
I  Fijiansy  Inhere  the  amputation  of  flngera  ia  demanded 
to  oppeaaa  an  angry  chieftain,  or  ToiuDtarily  |>eriormed 
[  as  a  token  of  affection  on  the  oocaaion  of  the  death  of  a 
feUtire, 

J^^i  per  contra,  the  feet  have  snffered  more,  and  ultogetber 
with  more  serioos  results  to  general  health  luid  comfort, 
from  simple  coaformitj  to  pernioioos  ooBtomSy  than  anj 
other  part  of  the  bodj.  And  on  thia  Brabjeot^  inatead  of 
relating  the  nnaocouD  table  onpriees  of  the  aayage,  we  hare 
to  speak  only  of  people  who  have  already  advanced  to  a 
tolerablj  high  grade  of  ciTiliuiktion,  and  to  inotnde  all 
those  who  are  at  the  praaent  time  foremost  in  the  laoka  of 
inteliectaol  otiltiire. 

The  moat  extreme  inatanoa  of  modification  of  the  size 
and  form  of  the  foot  ia  obedienoi)  to  iaahion  is  the  well- 
known  oaae  of  the  Ohiaeae  women,  not  entirely  confined 
to  the  higheet  claaaea.  bat  in  some  diatriota  perradiog  all 
grades  of  society  alika     The  deformity  is  prodnced  bj 
appl/ing  tight  bandages  ronnd  the  feet  of  the  girla  when 
about  five  yeara  old.     The  bandages  are  specially  manu- 
faotured,  Miss  Norwood,  an  Aox^rioan  missionary,  tells  na, 
and  are  abont  two  inobee  wide  ttlid  two  yards  long  for  the 
first  year,  five  yards  long  for  Bnbseqaent  years.    The  end 
of  the  strip  is  laid  on  the  inside  of  the  foot  at  the  instep, 
thea  carried  over  the  toea,  under  the  foot  and  ronnd  the 
heel,  the  toes  being  thus  drawn  toward  and  aoroea  the 
aole,  while  a  bulge  ia  produced  in  the  instep  and  a  deep 
indentation  in  the  sole.     SucoeaaiTe  layers  of  bandage  are 
[  wotind  round  the  foot  undl  the  strip  is  all  used,  and  the 
end  is  then  sewn  tightly  down.     After  a  month  the  foot  is 
put  in  hot  water  to  soak  some  time  ;  then  the  bandage  is 
cartifnlly  uuwonnd.     Notwithstanding  the  powdered  alum 
and  other  appliances  that  are  used  to  prevent  it,  the  sur- 
,  faoe  of  the  foot  is  generally  found  to  be  ulcerated,  and 
i  maflh  of  the  skin  and  aometimes  part  of  the  fiesh  of  the 
sole,  and  even  one  or  two  of  the  toes,  may  come  off  with 
the  bandages,  in  which  case  the  woman  afterward  feels 
repaid  by  the  smallness  and  more  delicate  appearance  of 
her  feet     Each  time  the  bandage  is  taken  00",  the  foot  is 
kneaded  to  make  the  joints  more  fiexible,  and  is  'then 
bound  up  again  as  quickly  as  possible  with  a  freah  band* 
(a^e,  which  ia  drawn  up  more  tightly.     During  the  first 
year  the  paia  is  so  intease  that  the  sufferer  can  do  nothing 
but  lie  and  cry  and  moan.     For  about  two  yeara  the  foot 
kaebee  continually,  and  is  subject  to  a  constant  pam  like 
I  the  pricking  of  sharp  needles^     With  cootinued  rigorous 
I  liLnding  it  ultimately  loses  sensibihty,  the  muscles,  nerres^ 
^  and  Tessela  are  all  wasted,  the  bones  are  altered  in  their 
relative  position  to  one  another,  and  the  whole  limb  is  re- 
daoed  permanently  to  a  stunted  or  atrophied  condition. 

The  alterations  produced  in  the  form  of  the  foot  are — 

Ist,  bending  the  four  outer  toea  under  the  aole  of  the  foot, 

I  ao  that  the  first  or  great  toe  alone  retains  its  normal  posi- 

IMoo,  and  a  narrow  point  is  produced  in  front ;  2d,  com* 

F pressing  the  roots  of  the  toea  and  the  heel  downward  and 

toward  one  another  so  as  greatly  to  shorten  the  foot^  and 

prodaoe  a  deep  transverse  fold  in  the  middle  of  the  aole. 

The  whole  ha^  now  the  appearance  of  the  hoof  of  some 

animal   rather    than  a  hnman  foot,  and  affords  a  vesy 

deficient  organ  of    support,    as  the  peculiar  tottering 

gait  of  those  possessiog  it  clearly  shows.     When  once 

formed,  the  "golden  lily/'  m  the  Chinese  lady  oolla  her 

.  delicate  little  foot,  can  never  recover  ita  original  shape. 

But  etraoge  as  this  custom  seema  to  us,  it  is  only  a 

lalight  step  in  excess  of  what  the  msjoritr  of  people  in 

xfpo  aatji^i  IhomseiTes  and  their  children  to.    Ftom 


personal  obsenration  of  a  large  number  of  feet  of  peraona 
of  all  ages  aod  of  all  classes  of  society  in  our  own  country^ 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  are  very  few,  If  any,  to 
be  met  with  that  do  not,  in  some  degree,  bear  evidence  of 
having  been  nubjected  to  a  compressing  infiuenoe  more  cr 
leas  iDJurioua.  Let  any  one  take  the  trouble  to  inquire 
into  what  a  foot  ought  to  be.  For  external  form  look  at 
acy  of  the  antique  models— the  nn  Je  Hercules  Faraese  or 
the  sandaled  Apollo  Belvidere  ;  watch  the  beautiful  f^ee* 
dom  of  motion  in  the  wide-spreading  toes  of  an  infant ; 
consider  the  wonderful  mechanioal  contrivances  for  com* 
bining  strength  with  mobility,  firmneea  with  fiexlbiUty  ; 
the  numerous  bones,  articulations,  ligameDts  ;  the  great 
toe,  with  seven  special  mutclea  to  give  it  that  versatality 
of  motion  which  waa  intended  that  it  should  poaseas  ; 
and  then  see  what  a  miiarable>  8lffta#dv  distorted  thiag 
ia  this  same  foot  when  it  has  been  submitted  for  a 
number  of  years  to  the  *'  improving  '*  process  to  which* our 
civilization  condemns  it.  The  toea  all  aqne*^zed  and  flat- 
tened against  each  other ;  the  great  toe  no  longer  In  ita 
normal  poeition,  but  turned  outward,  pressing  so  upoa 
the  others  that  one  or  more  of  them  frequently  has  to  find 
room  for  itself  either  above  or  under  its  fellows ;  tho 
joints  all  rigid,  the  mnsclea  atrophied  and  powerless  ;  the 
finely  formed  arch  broken  down  ;  everything  which  ia 
beautiful  and  excellent  in  the  human  foot  destroyed— to 
say  nothing  of  the  more  serious  evils  which  so  generally 
follow— ooms,  bunions,  ia-growing  nails,  and  aH  their 
attendant  miseries. 

Now,  the  cause  of  all  this  will  be  perfectly  obvioua  to 
any  one  who  compares  the  form  of  the  natural  foot  with 
the  last  upon  which  the  shoemaker  makes  the  covering  for 
that  foot.  This,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Mr.  Dowle^  "ia 
shaped  in  front  like  a  wedge,  the  thick  part,  or  instep, 
rising  in  a  ridge  from  the  centre  or  middle  toe,  instead  of 
the  great  toe,  as  in  the  foot,  slanting  off  to  both  sides  from 
the  middle,  terminating  at  each  tide  and  in  front  like  a 
wedge  ;  that  for  the  inside,  or  great  toe^  being  similar  to 
that  for  the  outside,  or  little  toe,  as  if  the  human  foot  had 
the  great  toe  in  the  middle  and  a  little  toe  at  each  side, 
like  the  foot  of  a  goose  T* 

The  great  error  in  all  boots  and  shoes  made  upon  the 
system  now  in  vogue  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world 
lies  in  this  method  of  construction  upon  a  principle  of 
bilateral  symmetry.  A  straight  Une  drawn  along  the  sole 
from  the  middle  of  the  toe  to  the  heel  will  divide  a  fash- 
ionable boot  into  two  equal  and  aimilar  parts,  a  amall 
ailowanoe  being  made  at  the  middle  part,  or  "  waist,'*  for 
the  difierence  between  right  and  left  foot.  Whether  the 
toe  is  made  broad  or  narrow,  it  Is  always  equally  inclined 
at  the  sides  toward  the  middle  line  ;  whereas  In  the  fool 
there  is  no  such  symmetry.  The  first,  or  inner  toe^  la 
much  larger  than  either  of  the  others,  and  its  direction  is 
perfectly  parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the  foot  The 
second  toe  may  be  a  little  longer  than  the  firsts  as  gener- 
ally represented  in  Grecian  art,  but  it  is  more  frequently 
shorter ;  the  others  rapidly  decrease  in  size.  The  modifi- 
cation which  most  have  taken  place  in  the  form  of  the 
foot  and  direction  of  the  toea  before  a  boot  of  the  ordinary 
form  can  be  worn  with  any  approach  to  ease,  can  thna  te 
undejutood.  Often  it  will  happen  that  the  deformity  haa 
not  advanced  to  so  great  an  extent  but  er^Tj  one  who 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  many  feet,  eapeoially 
among  the  poorer  olaaeeo,  must  have  met  with  many  far 
worse. 

The  loss  of  elasticify  and  motion  in  the  joints  of  the 
foot,  OS  well  OS  the  wrong  direction  acquired  by  the  groat 
toe,  are  in  mnet  pHraoas  eerioTisly  detrimental  to  free  and 
o^T  progresaiou,  und  can  only  be  coffipensatod  fer  by  a 
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grefti  ezpendifcore  of  mnsonlar  power  in  other  parts  of  the 
bodj,  applied  in  a  disadvantageous  manner.  Laboring 
men,  who  from  tlieir  ohiidhood  wear  heavy,  stiff,  and 
badlj-shaped  boots,  and  in  whom,  consequently,  the  play 
of  the  ankles^  feet,  and  toes  is  lost,  have  generally  smnll 
ftnd  shapeless  legs  and  wasted  calves,  and  walk  as  if  on 
stilts,  with  a  swinging  motion  from  the  hips.  Soldiers 
ftlso  snffdr  much  in  the  same  manner,  the  regulation  boots 
in  nae  in  the  service  being  exceedingly  ill-adapted  for  the 
derelopment  of  the  feet.  Much  injury  to  the  general 
health— the  necessary  consequence  of  any  impediment  to 
freedom  of  bodily  exercise— must  also  be  attributed  to 
this  cause.  Since  some  of  the  leading  shoemakers  have 
Tentured  to  deviate  a  little  from  the  conrentional  shape, 
those  persona  who  can  afford  to  be  specially  fitted  are 
better  off^  as  a  rule,  than  the  majority  of  poorer  people, 
wh(^  although  caring  lees  for  appearauce,  and  being  more 
dependent  for  their  livelihood  upon  the  physical  welfare 
of  their  bodies,  are  obliged  to  wear  ready-made  shoes  of 
the  form  that  an  inexorable  custom  has  prescribed. 

The  changes  that  a  foot  has  to  undergo  in  order  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  ordinary  shape  of  a  shoe  could  probably  not 
be  effected  unless  commenced  at  an  early  period,  when  it 
is  young,  and  capable  of  being  gradually  molded  into  the 
required  fomu 

The  mother  or  nurse  who  thrusts  the  tender  feet  of  a 
young  child  into  stiff,  unyielding  pointed  shoes  or  boots, 
often  reg^ardless  of  the  essential  difference  in  form  of 
right  and  left,  at  a  time  when  freedom  is  especially  needed 
for  their  proper  growth  and  development,  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  Chinook  Indian  woman,  applying  her 
bandages  and  boards  to  the  opposite  end  of  her  baby's 
body,  only  with  considerably  less  excuse,  for  a  distorted 
head  apparently  less  affects  health  and  comfort  than 
cramped  and  misshapen  feet,  and  was  also  esteemed  of 
more  yital  importance  to  preferment  in  Chinook  society.* 

No  sMisible  person  can  really  suppose  that  there  is  any- 
thing in  itself  ugly,  or  even  unsightly,  in  the  form  of  a 
perfect  human  foot;  and  yet  all  attempts  to  construct 
shoes  upon  its  model  are  constantly  met  with  the  objection 
that  something  extremely  inelegant  must  be  the  result.  It 
will,  perhaps,  be  a  form  to  which  the  eye  is  not  quite  ac- 
customed ;  but  there  is  no  more  trite  observation  than 
the  arbitrary  nature  of  fashion  in  her  dealings  with  our 
outward  appearance,  and  we  all  know  how  anything  which 
has  received  her  sanction  is  for  the  time  considered  ele- 
gant and  tasteful,  though  a  few  years  later  it  may  come 
to  be  looked  upon  as  positively  ridiculous.  That  our  eye 
would  soon  get  used  to  admire  a  different  shape  may  be 
easily  preyed  by  any  one  who  will  for  a  short  time  wear 
shoes  constructed  upon  a  more  correct  principle,  when 
the  prevailing  pointed  shoes,  suggestive  of  cramped  and 
atrophied  toes,  become  positively  painful  to  look 
upon. 

It  is  not  only  leathern  boots  and  shoes  that  are  to  blame 
for  producing  alterations  in  the  form  of  the  feet ;  even  the 
stocking,  comparatively  soft  and  pliable  as  it  is,  when 
made  with  pointed  toes  and  similar  form  for  both  sides, 
must  take  its  share.  The  continual,  steady,  though  gentle 
pressure,  keeps  the  toes  squeezed  together,  and  especially 
hinders  the  recovery  of  its  proper  form  and  mobility, 
when  attempts  at  curing  a  misshapen  foot  are  being  made 
by  wearing  shoes  of  rational  construction  Socks  adapted 
to  the  different  form  of  the  two  feet,  or  "rights  and 
lefts,*'  are  oecasionally  to  be  met  with  at  hosiers',  and  it 
would  add  greatly  to  comfort  if  they  were  more  generally 
adopted.  For  some  oases  it  is  well  to  have  them  made 
with  distinct  toes  like  gloves.  With  such  socks  and  pro- 
perly eonstmofeed  shoes,  a  much  distorted  foot,  even  or  a 


middle-aged  person,  will  recover  its  power  and  freedom  of 
motion  to  a  considable  extent 

Only  one  thing  is  needed  to  aggravate  the  eyil  effect  of 
a  pointed  toe,  and  that  is  the  absurdly  high  and  narrow 
heel  so  often  seen  now  on  ladies'  boots,  which  tbrows  the 
whole  foot,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  body,  into  an  unnatural 
position  in  walking,  produces  diseases  well  known  to  all 
surgeons  in  large  practice,  and  makes  the  nearest  approach 
yet  effected  by  any  nation  to  the  Chinese  custom  which 
we  generally  speak  of  with  surprise  and  reprobation. 

The  practice  of  turning  out  the  toes,  so  much  insisted 
on  by  dancing-masters,  when  it  becomes  habitual,  is  a  de- 
formity. Although  in  standing  in  an  easy  position  the 
whole  limb  may  be  rotated  outward  from  the  hip,  so  as  to 
give  a  broader  basis  of  support,  in  walking  or  running 
the  hip,  knee,  ankle  and  joints  of  the  foot  are  aimple 
hinges,  and  it  is  essential  for  the  proper  co-ordination  of 
their  actions  that  they  should  all  work  in  the  same  plane, 
which  can  only  be  the  case  when  the  toes  are  pointed 
directly  forward,  and  the  feet  nearly  parallel  to  one 
another.  Any  deviation  from  this  position  must  interfere 
with  the  true  action  of  the  foot. 

I  must  speak  lastly  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
the  artificial  deformities  produced  by  adherence  to  a 
conventional  standard,  in  defiance  of  the  dictates  of 
nature  and  reason. 

Of  all  parts  of  the  body,  the  elastic  and  mobile  walls  of 
the  chest  would  seem  most  to  need  preservation  from  ex* 
ternal  constriction,  if  they  are  to  perform  e£Boiently  the 
important  purposes  for  which  their  peculiar  structure  is 
specially  designed.  The  skull  is  a  solid  case,  with  toler- 
ably uniform  walls,  the  capacity  of  which  remains  the 
same,  whatever  alteration  is  made  in  its  shape.  Pressore 
on  one  part  is  compensated  for  by  dilatation  elsewhere  ; 
thefbody  is  not  so ;  it  may  be  compared  to  a  cylinder  with 
a  fixed  length,  determined  by  the  yertebral  column,  and 
closed  above  and  below  by  a  framework  of  bone.  Circular 
compression,  then,  must  actually  diminish  the  area  which 
has  to  be  occupied  by  some  of  the  most  important  vital 
organs.  Moreover,  the  framework  of  the  chest  is  a  most 
admirable  and  complex  arrangement  of  numerous  pieces 
of  solid  bone  and  elastic  cartilage,  joined  together  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  allow  of  expansion  and  contraction  for  the 
purposes  of  respiration — expansion  and  contraction  which, 
if  a  function  so  essential  to  the  preseryation  of  life  and 
health  is  to  be  performed  in  an  efficient  manner,  should 
be  perfectly  free  and  capable  of  variation  under  different 
circumstances.  So,  indeel,  it  has  been  allowed  to  be  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  and  in  all  ages,  with  one  exception. 
It  was  reserved  for  medieval  civilized  Europe  to  have  in- 
vented the  system  of  squeezing  together,  rendering  im* 
mobile,  and  actually  deforming,  the  most  important  part 
of  the  human  frame ;  and  the  custom  has  been  handed 
down  to,  and  flourishes  in,  our  day,  notwithstanding  all 
our  professed  admiration  for  the  models  of  classical  anti- 
quity, and  our  awakened  attention  to  the  laws  of  health. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  compare  our  two  figures — one 
acknowledged  by  all  the  artistic  and  anatomical  world  to 
be  a  perfect  example  of  the  natural  female  form — to  be 
convinced  of  the  grayity  of  the  structural  changes  that 
must  have  taken  place  in  such  a  form  before  it  could  be 
reduced  so  far  as  to  occupy  the  space  shown  in  the  second 
figure,  an  exact  copy  of  one  of  the  models  now  held  up 
for  imitation  in  the  fashionable  world.  The  actual 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  bony  framework  of 
the  chest  are  seen  by  comparing  the  two  figures  on  the 
next  page,  the  one  showing  the  normal  form,  the  other 
the  leenlt  of  long-oontinued  tight-lacing.  The  alterations 
in  the  shape  and  position  of  the  organs  within  need  noi  ba 
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the  eyil  effecta 
Itfiaing  from 
them  Are 
Abtindantlj 
discnsBed  in 
medical  works. 
"I^ben  it  ift  con- 
sidered thai  the 
organs  wbioh 
ve  affected  are 
iboee  by  which 
the  important 
ionotiona  of 
feepiratioiip  cir< 
cnlatioD  and 
digeation  are 
earned  oa,  as 
well  as  thoad  esBenttal  to  the  proper  doTelopment  and 
heaJthj  growth  of  future  generatioDBp  it  is  no  wonder  that 
people  Guffer  who  haTe  reduced  themaeWee  to  live  nnder 
each  oonditioDa. 

The  true  form  of  the  htimau  body  Ib  familiar  to  ua,  aa 
juat  eaidt  from  classic  models;  it  is  familiar  from  the 
worka  of  our  greatest  modem  art* 
iafea  which  adorn  the  Ac^emy  walls. 
It  i«,  howeyer,  quite  possible,  or 
9wen  probable,  that  some  of  ua  may 
think  the  present  fashionable  shape 
the  moie  beantif  ul  of  the  twa  In 
sudi  Oiae  it  would  be  well  to  pause 
to  consider  whether  we  are  sure  that 
our  judgment  is  sound  on  the  sub* 
jeet  Liet  ua  remember  that  to  the 
Australian  the  nose* peg  is  an  ad- 
mired ornament ;  that  to  the  Thliu' 
keet,  the  Botooudo  and  the  Bongo 
negro,  the  lip  dragged  down  by  the 
heavy  ping*  and  the  ears  distended 
by  huge  disks  of  wood,  are  things  of  beauty ;  that  the 
Malay  prefers  teeth  that  are  black  to  those  of  tbe  most 
pearly  whiteness  ;  that  the  native  American  despises  the 
form  of  a  heed  not  flattened  down  like  a  pancake,  or 
elongated  like  a  sugar-loaf ;  and  then  let  us  carefully  ask 
oQiMlvea  whether  we  are  sure  that  in  leaving  nature  as  a 
standard  of  the  beautiful  and  adopting  a  purely  con- 
ventional one,  we  are  not  falling  into  an  error  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  all  these  people  whose  tastes  we  are  ao 
leady  to  condemn. 
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torted  forma  as 
the  oonstricttid 
waist  and  sym* 
metric  ally* 
pointed  foot, 
we  are  oppos- 
ing our  judg^ 
ment  to  that 
of  the  Maker 
of  oar  bodies  ; 
we  are  negleot- 
iDg  the  criteri- 
on afforded  by 
nature ;  we  are 
departing  from 
the  h  i  g  h  ea  t 
standard  of  classical  antiquify  ;  we  are  simply  putting 
ourselves  on  a  leyel  in  point  of  taste  with  those  Austra* 
liana,  Botocudos  and  Negroes. 

We   are  taking  fashion,   and   nothing  better,   higher 
or  truer,  for  our  guide  ;  and  after  the  Tarious  examples 
which  have  now  been  brought  forward,  may  we  not  well 
ask,  with  Bhakespeaie, 

*'  Baest  thou  not  what  a  deformed  thief 
thla  luhloaiar 


cDiifxsa  LADua*  nan. 


A  Tuscan  Wedding  Otstoil — 
The  maidens  of  Tuscany  cherish  an 
old  custom  by  bearing  a  sprig  of 
jasmine  on  the  wedding-day.  The 
origin  of  the  custom  is  said  to  be 
that  a  reigning  Duke  of  Tuscany 
prized  above  all  things  a  shrub  of 
jasmine,  which  was  the  only  one  in 
European  possession.  He  forbade 
his  gardener  to  ever  let  any  one  look 
upon  it  In  spite  of  the  order  the  gardener  could  not  reaist 
taking  one  of  the  precious  sprigs  to  the  peasant  girl  whom 
he  courted.  She  planted  it,  and  it  grew  with  Tigor»  and  in 
after-years,  when  misfortune  overtook  the  married  pair,  she 
made  enongh  to  proYide  bread  from  the  sale  of  its  bloa- 
soms.  A  Tasoan  proverb  says*  **  The  girl  worthy  to  wear 
the  jasmine  is  rich  enough  to  make  her  husband's  fortuna" 
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'*Oh.  Vanghaii  Noble,   I  did  think  yoa  abora  raoh 

foUjr 

*'  BrJievwg  gaoh  ttoriei.** 

'« PlesM  littmi.  The  lart  man  who  attempted  sleeping 
at  Owkiwood  Maiuion— a  mwvt  eaiMlaatial  indindaai,  ot 
skeptioal  mind,  aoswering  to  the  nniaaoifal  name  of 
Smith— luM  disappeared  altogethec  Binoe  viien«  nobody 
has  ^nateered  to  solve  the  mystery.** 

Yaoghea  composedly  hung  np  his  oap  and  oyerooat 
Yiolel  thvew  herself  baek  into  the  depths  of  her  armohair. 
For  a  moment  tiiere  was  silenoew  The  yoang  lady  pnlled 
her  long;  fidr  earis ;  the  gentleman  took  a  seat  and  sor- 
T^yed  her. 

•*  Bnt  we  mvti  lire  at  O wlswood,**  said  Violet,  at  length. 

'*It  woold  seem  so,**  answwed  her  brother.  <*  It  is 
esitiiidf  a  y^rj  great  misfortune  to  havo  inherited  this 
0Mit** 

~I  do  want  to  Uw  somewhere!  I  am  tired  aiaying/' 
IfM  Tioltst^s  zesponse— "staying**  being  her  term  for 
hot^-lifs.  **  An  the  time  I  was  at  sohool  I  longed  for  a 
hoBM  to  go  to,  as  the  other  girli  had.  And  since — ^yon 
have  done  the  best  you  can  for  me,  Yanghan  ;  but  a  suite 
cS  rooms  is  rery  like  a  bird-cage  I  I  get  tired  hopping 
back  and  forth  on  my  perches.*' 

••  We  must  lay  our  ghost,  **  said  Yanghan.  "  You  shaS 
lire  at  Owlswood,  VioleUe !    It  is  a  splendid  place.     Old 

•«IdeUghtinoldtreesr 

«*I  know.     And  Uwns  and  a  fountain " 

"Ohr 

*'  Yes ;  and  vines  cascading  orer  the  baloonies,  and  oriel 
windows,  long  rooms  within,  with  polished  floors,  carven 
balnstraJes,  arched  doorways,  and  deep  window  niches, 
wiiioh  yon  also  delight  in,  my  dear  Yiolet     And ^*' 

*'Wfay,  Yanghan,  have  you  been  there  ?** 

**No  ;  bnt  Alf  Tzafford  has,  and  he  told  me  all  about  it 
this  afternoon.** 

Yiolet's  face  was  foil  of  rosss. 

*'  Alf  Traiford — is  he  in  town  ?*'  she  said,  slowly. 

''Yes,  and  coming  np  for  lunch  to-morrow.  Going  to 
ciSsr  himself,  I  haven't  the  least  doubt ;  so  I  ehall  take 
myself  out  of  the  way  early,  and  go  down  to  see  Morgan 
again  about  this  confounded  ghost.*' 

•*Yes,  I  think  so,"  murmured  Yiolet,  irreverently. 

They  were  a  handsome  pair  as  they  sat  there—the  heir 
and  heiress  of  Qeneral  Noble,  their  deceased  father's 
brother.  For  they  had  the  Noble  beauty  of  straig  it 
features  and  blonde  hair.  They  were  intelhgent,  culti- 
vated, weli-breX  Taeir  uncle,  however,  never  had  s.^en 
them.  Boih  brothers  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  sime 
lovely  woman,  and  it  was  rather  to  Graoe  Noble's  ohildreu 
than  to  his  natiird  heirs  that  the  general  h.id  left  OwU- 
wood.  Ho  mourned  for  his  loit  love  all  his  life,  and 
never  took  the  least  notioj  of  any  other  woman.  If  ho 
ever  forgave  his  brother  for  winning  her  from  him,  he 
made  uo  sign  of  such  anie'jity.  He  never  seat  for  the 
childrtn  to  visit  hitn  at  Owlswood,  wherein  ha  l>nriel 
himself  in  his  later  years.  W  ion  he  died  ho  left  a  wi.l, 
but  It  Was  not  fouDd  until  sjVv^ral  ye irs  alter  \\U  death, 
haviuj^  fallen  out  of  tlie  drawer  in  which  it  had  bvH»a 
place. I,  and  slipped  b  hind  another.  B  it  Vaughan  ha.l 
rjusou  for  suppobing  hiruijelf  aad  his  fiister  the  heirs,  an  I 
this  was  at  length  establishol  Tao  e^i  .ti  of  Owlswood 
was  theirs,  but  nowUa  discovery  was  made  that  it  h  id 
the  marvelous  incumbrance  of  a  ghcet.  A  surprisiug  rev- 
elation.    Bnt  an  established  fact 

Nobody  who  listened  to  the  aosoants  oonld  donbt  it 
AUTrmftord  was  well  teformed  in  the  matter,  for  *n*f^n^t. 


He  had  known  the  man  Thomas  Smith,  a  borly  farmer  of 
the  locaUty,  who  liad  attempted  to  solve  the  mystery, 
rowing  to  follow  the  midnight  lady  at  her  appearance— 
repairing  to  the  haunted  mansion,  and  disappearing  for 
ever. 

He  left  a  young  family  to  mourn  his  unfortunate  enter- 
prise. 

*<It  isn't  a  bngabooo  story,  I  assure  you,"  condnded 
Alf.  "  It  would  have  exploded  long  ago  if  it  had  been. 
There  is  somethmg  serious  in  it." 

*'  Well,  we  must  make  investigations  on  onr  own  ao- 
count,"  said  Yiolet,  patiently  stirring  mayonnaise  sauce, 
after  Trafiford's  directions.     **  I  can't  give  np  Owhnrood." 

'*  Are  you  williag  to  go  there  and  live  P—make  a  trial 
of  living  there,  I  mean  ?"  asked  Yanghan,  filling  a  glass 
with  sherry,  and  thea  looking  at  his  watch. 

**  No,**  said  Yiolet,  fainUy. 

For  she  was  no  lont^er  an  unbeliever  in  the  dangsc. 

*'I  thou^^bt  not  Well,  bnt  we  won't  give  it  np  so,  sis. 
rjl  see  what  can  be  done.  Will  ass  yon  this  oveoing, 
Alf ;"  and  Yanghan  did  take  himsdU  oil^  according  to 
promise,  leaving  his  sister  and  his  friend  to  their  lunch, 
etc 

Certainly  a  most  agreeable  fellow  wiUi  whom  to  lunch 
iiU^4iiA.  Aufail  in  fashionable  life,  yet  not  a  fop ;  dark, 
bright,  witty,  and  entertaining,  he  would  have  pleased  the 
fancy  of  any  girL  But  since  he  loved  Yiolet  Noble,  he 
had  made  her  love  him, 

By-and-by,  when  the  mayonnaise  sauce  was  perfected 
and  the  French  glasses  drained,  he  said  : 

"  1  am  going  to  make  a  home  for  youe  Yiolet,  so  don't 
fret  if  Yanghan  and  I  fail  te  ransack  the  old  house  suo- 
oess  fully. 

"  Saucy  I  But  do  yon  and  Yaughau  really  intend  to  in- 
vestigate Owlswood  T* 

'*  It's  a  great  secret,  mignon,  but  we  da" 

•'  When  ?" 

"  To-morrow  night" 

**  Oh,  no,  no  I  I  am  afraid  to  have  yon  !"  cried  Yiolet, 
starting  up,  a  convert  to  the  infestation. 

Darkness  was  coming  upon  Owlswood.  The  woods 
were  in  thick  shadow,  thougti  a  ruddy  light  yet  tinted  the 
gray  walls  and  arched  windows.  Tnis  light  penttrated 
into  the  silent  unstirred  rooms,  revealing  floors  of  pol- 
ished oak,  partially  covered  by  rich  mats  and  squares  of 
foreign  tapestry,  carven  chairs,  and  tall  side  boards.  The 
fuimture  was  a  strange  min<^ling  of  colonial  importation 
and  modera  luxury. 

It  was  covered  with  dust,  and  cobwebs  hung  thick  on 
the  painted  walls. 

Spiders  had  spun  atr-webs  aoross  the  Tnirrors,  and  as 
thd  apartments  stretched  one  beyond  another,  the  dark- 
ness cnune  in  and  filled  them. 

The  woody  brandies  of  a  wrtodbine  tipped  against  tne 
closed  sashes,  ns  it  climbed  from  balcony  to  balcony. 

Overheid  thd  coionaal  oaks  soni^iied  in  the  east  wiod, 
and  Hoon  all  wore  hiJdju  in  a  starless  ni>^ht. 

In  a  large  room  ia  tho  cast  win$:^,  somewhat  remote  from 
the  buly  of  the  houso,  were  ligiits  a-id  oocunanta. 

Alf  TralTjid  and  Vaughan  Noble  had  driven  np  quietly 
during  the  afternoon,  and  taken  p^)s<«ession  of  this  apart- 
ment Tuey  had  made  a  fire  in  the  grate,  brou^t  in  a 
leathern  couch  and  an  easy-chair,  and  were  thus  prepared 
for  the  night's  watches. 

Thick  curtains  of  blue  damask  concealed  the  lights 
from  the  observation  of  any  outside  eye<s  thongn  the 
candelabras  twinkled  faintly  enough  in  tne  oeuiie  of  tho 
dim,  spacious  room. 
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*'  If  Ihe  ^losl  oomes,  there  is  scarcely  light  enoogh  to 
see  her  bj,**  laa^Md  Yaughan,  throwing  himself  upon  the 
leathern  oouoh.  '*  Yoa  are  going  to  watch  the  first  hal( 
Alfr 

"Yes." 

"Beoause  railroad  traveUng  always  makes  me  dull 
1*11  have  a  little  beauty  sleep,  and  then  wake  up  and  keep 
yon  company  for  an  hour  or  two  before  midnight** 

He  reached  to  the  table,  placed  his  rerolTer  beside  the 
candelabras.  gave  a  last  glance  about  the  shadowy  room, 
and  then  fdl  back,  and  was  almost  instantly  in  a  sound 
slumber. 

Alf,  reclining  in  the  depths  of  the  blue  easy-chair,  fell 
to  musing. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  October  evening— about  eight 
o'clock. 

There  would  be  no  probability  of  the  ghost  before  mid- 
night. 

Kight-watohes  are  proverbially  tedious.  He  almost 
wished  Violet  had  had  courage  enough  to  have  joined  them 
in  their  enterprise.  How  exquisite  her  beauty  would  have 
glimmered  in  that  dim  place  1  So  young,  so  gay,  so 
pretty  in  that  atmosphere  of  stately  decay  1 

But  she  would  "be  frightened  out  of  her  life,  poor  child, 
by  the  isolated  situation  and  the  solemn  stillness. 

How  long  he  sat  watching  the  yellow,  flickering  flame 
he  never  knew. 

All  the  doors  of  the  apartment  were  locked*  All  was  so 
still  that  he  might  have  heard  the  ticking  of  the  watch  at 
his  side,  had  his  thoughts  not  been  on  distant  persons  and 
placee. 

He  had  his  own  theory  about  the  ghost,  and  had  no  ap- 
prehension of  any  appearance  that  night  Soch  mischiev- 
ous tricks  would  be  thwarted  by  lock  and  key.  Only  a 
depraved  and  vicious  mind  could  so  employ  itself  as  to 
create  such  disturbance. 

A  woman,  crazed  and  half  a  fool,  or  wicked,  might 
dwell  undiscovered  easily  at  Owlswood  mansion,  so  vast 
and  intricate  its  construction  ;  and  if  sueh  a  person  loot 
there,  she  was  certainly  dangerous. 

But,  of  course,  she  could  not  penetrate  a  room  the 
doors  of  whiph  were  fastened. 

It  was  by  the  operations  planned  for  the  next  day  that 
he  expected  to  make  discoveries. 

Suddenly,  without  step  or  sound,  a  figure  appeared  at 
his  elbow.  He  might  have  touched  it  if  he  had  not,  for  an 
instant^  seemed  to  be  petrified.  When  he  arose,  mechan- 
ically, to  his  feet,  it  withirew,  without  noise,  and  in  a 
gliding;  waverin|*  manner,  to  the  centre  of  the  room. 

A  small  female  figure,  robed  in  white— the  ghost  I  Yet 
that  which  cost  the  spell  over  him  was  the/ace. 

He  had  expected  to  discover  in  this  midnight  intruder 
a  hag.  From  under  the  snowy  cowl  the  face  of  an  angel 
looked  upon  him. 

Pale  cheeks,  fine  features,  pathetic  dark  eyes,  clastering 
hair,  a  tiny  hand  holding  the  drapery  across  the  breast 
Young,  eloquent  with  beauty  and  sadness,  she  gazed  ut 
him  ;  then  gliding  softly  back,  she  lingered  yet  agaiu. 

Traflbrd  had  no  thought  of  the  revolver,  iu  wliicU  he 
had  placed  his  trust  But  he  remembered  his  compani  ju, 
and  turning,  shook  him  violently. 

When  he  looked  back,  the  figure  had  disappeared. 

'*  What— what— what  did  you  see,  Alf  ?*' cried  Vaaghan. 

For  a  moment  Trafibrd  did  not  speak. 
"Has  tlM  ghost  come  V  demanded  Taughau. 
«'SiM  has  been  hare.** 

TnAitd  triad  the  dooMi  Tb^  were  slill  seoarelr  locked. 
TTs  aTMnfanil  the  watt.  At  last  he  oame  back  to  the  blue 
diair^  and  sank  down  speechless. 


Yaughan  looked  at  his  watch.     It  was  just  midnighi 

•  •»**«• 

The  next  morning  the  friends  breakfasted  in  Bohemian 
style,  and  were  ready  for  operations. 

The  sun  streamed  brightly  iuto  the  spacious  rooBis»  and 
echoes  followed  their  footiiteps  as  they  passed  from  ona  to 
another. 

Everywhere  dust  and  disuse,  and  the  signs  of  lil^  gone 
out 

The  hearths  yawned  black  and  empty  ;  mirrors  were 
hidden  in  mold ;  glass  and  dish  were  empty.  A  single 
starved  blue-fly  buzzed  at  a  wiudow  of  the  stately  dining- 
hall. 

Through  chamber,  hall  and  balcony  the  young  meh 
carried  their  explorations,  to  retura  at  last  to  the  west 
drawing-room,  where  they  had  passed  the  night 

"The  question  is,  how  did  she  enter  and  leava  tkis 
room  V  asked  Alt  "  For  since  I  have  seen  her  Amm  I 
have  lost  belief  in  a  ghost— an  airy  nothing,  independent 
of  bolts  and  bars— mora  than  ever." 

"  Well,  we  will  both  watch  to-night,  and  leave  the  doom 
unlocked,  that  we  may  have  a  chance  to  follow  hsKi  I 
will  take  care  that  she  doesn't  disappear— vanish  into  Ihin 
air— if  /am  awake,"  said  Yaughan. 

Their  explorations  of  the  main  building  had  rerealed 
nothing. 

The  basement  of  the  wing  seemed  to  have  IdleA  into 
ruin,  for  yawning  floors  precluded  their  footsteps»  and  a 
stifling,  musty  odor  arose  from  the  chasm. 

Alf  searched  for  some  clew  to  a  hidden  human  being, 
but  had  found  none.  The  evideno  ,  so  far,  was  in  fttror 
of  the  apparition  being  a  ghost^  and  nothing  more  ;  bat 
he  was  yet  incredulous. 

They  wandered  through  the  grounds.  The  thick  grias 
grew  richly  under  the  trees  ;  shrubs  shed  an  unavailing 
sweetness  of  blossom  upon  the  air ;  trellises  had  rooted 
and  fallen,  castiug  a  wealth  of  vine  over  the  ground. 

A  rabbit  leapt  tamely  across  a  lawn.  The  Urda  sang 
loudly  in  the  thick  branches  of  the  ancient  oaks.  All  was 
graud,  peaceful,  and  beautiful 

"Yiolet  would  be  delighted  with  this  fJaoe,**  said 
Yftughan,  meditatively  whipping  tae  trunk  of  a  tree  with 
his  cane.  "  And  there  must  be  an  end  made  of  this  ghost 
busines?,  somehow.     Alf,  suppose  we  fire  upon  it  ?" 

"  Good  God  I  no  I  Yoti  don't  know  what  you  azB  tdk* 
ing  about     Wait  until  to-night  aud  see  for  yourself." 

The  second  night  drew  on.  The  candelabras  weco  again 
illuminated  in  the  west  drawiug-room,  the  doois  of  which 
were  left  open^ne  leadmg  into  an  ante-room,  the  other 
into  the  halt 

They  made  a  fire  and  established  themselves  before  it 

Trafford  looked  a  little  pale.  Yaughau  pulled  a  pocket 
edition  of  Tennyson  from  \\\^  pocket  and  began  reading. 

The  lo;^s  sang  in  th.3  btaze.  A  cliilly  rain  beat  softly 
upon  the  panes  behiul the  thick  blue  curtaiua 

Yaughan  nod<ied  over  his  book  at  last  Hia  faoe  fell 
against  the  velvet  back  of  the  chair  in  which  he  aat^ 
showing  the  profile  like  ^  fioely  cut  camoa 

Trafford  thou'^ht  doze.l  and  dreamed,  perhaps,  nntil  he 
suddenly  started  to  hi^i  feet 

**  YiiUghan,  here  she  is  1" 

The  small  white  fi^ura  stool  by  the  hall-door,  beckon- 
ing, l)eGkoning,  and  slowly  letreatinpr. 

Vau^hau  suatohed  a  wax-caudle  from  the  candelabras  and 
apraog  forward. 

Trafford  CAUght  np  his  revolver,  but  with  no  intention 
of  using  it 

Step  by  step,  like  one  sleep-walking,  Yanghan  went  on* 
TnOiord  followed  him. 


Hko  a  mouutain-miBt 
» toiiled  OQ  ber  bre&sL 
The  two  mea  moved  11  ko  enoh anted  beings  as  sht)  led 

Ibem  on,  on^ 

A  osj !  tbo  crash  of  a  rotten  board  1    The  light  was  ex* 
abed  t     Alf  Trafibrd  fa  and  bimseU  aloue,  and   in 


Where  was  he  ?  He  groped  about,  strnok  the  opening 
of  a  door,  felt  a  door  beneath  his  feet«  then  seemed  and* 
deal  J  to  be  out  of  doora,  A  branch  of  wet  leaves  utmck 
Ilia  forehead.  Such  bewildorment  and  horror  fell  upon 
him  03  he  ealled  tondlj  for  Yaughan,  and  reoeived  no  an* 
Btver,  that  he  aeemed  for  a  moment  Inaane. 


sao 
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Bot  ha  found  himself  in  the  house  at  last  He  groped 
in  the  rooms,  foond  doors,  pushed  his  way  on,  and  per- 
haps retraced  his  steps  many  times  hefore  he  caught  the 
welcome  gleam  of  a  light,  and  found  his  bewilderment 
diascAre  at  the  sight  He  sprang  into  the  one  familiar 
room. 

The  logs  were  yet  hissing  on  the  hearth,  the  three 
remaining  candles  burned  in  the  sockets  of  the  old  bronze 
oandelabras. 

Good  God  I  where  was  Vaughan  ? 

Morning  soon  dawned.  At  the  first  break  of  day  Traf- 
ford  was  away  from  the  accursed  spot 

Vaughan  had  uttered  tliecry,  for  he  felt  himself  falling. 
The  fall  extinguished  the  taper  he  carried.  He  ruahed 
helplessly  through  a  dark  space,  and  struck  the  ground 
with  a  force  that  partially  stunned  him. 

Yet  he  had  consoionsness  enough  to  realize  that  a  strong 
grasp  seized  him,  and  dragged  him  tor  a  considerable  dis- 
tanccb 

Then  there  was  a  period  of  entire  Tmconsciousness,  from 
which  he  awoke  to  find  himself  lying  upon  a  bed  of  straw 
in  what  seemed  to  be  a  cellar. 

A  light  glimmered  before  him.  It  was  a  lantern  placed 
npon  a  table  among  a  medley  of  objects,  which  looked  like 
portions  of  some  machinery.  Olose  by,  an  old  man  in  a 
battered  hat  was  nodding  sleepily,  and  was  evideDtly  un- 
conscious that  the  prisoner  was  awake ;  for  the  place  was 
little  more  than  a  dungeon — stone  walls,  unlighted  by  any 
windows,  a  wooden  bench,  and  a  hammock  slung  across 
the  further  end,  comprising  the  remainder  of  the  furni- 
ture. 

Ha  saw  his  danger ;  he  knew  it  meant  death,  for  he 
understood  that  he  was  in  a  den  of  thieves.  He  had 
chanced  once  to  see  a  burglar's  tools,  and  he  recognized 
the  implements  upon  the  table,  by  which  the  filthy  old 
man  kept  watch.  He  held  a  clay  pipe  between  hia  teeth, 
which  he  was  not  smoking.  Directly  before  him  was  a  pile 
of  silver,  partly  smelted.  A  bit  of  bread  lay  there,  too, 
and  a  mug  of  beer. 

But  while  Vaughan  lay  looking,  without  stirring,  he  was 
also  listening.  A  murmur  of  men's  voices  was  audible. 
A  crack  in  the  wall  showed  a  brighter  light,  and  now  and 
then  there  was  the  noise  of  a  heavy  footfall 

With  every  sense  alert,  he  yet  lay  still,  as  if  dead. 

Suddenly  a  space  opened  in  the  wall ;  a  rough  voice 
said,  ''Larry  T  and  the  old  man  roused  himself,  stumbled 
out,  and  pressed  through  the  open  door,  which  imme- 
diately shut  after  him. 

For  one  breathless  moment  Vaughan  found  himself 
alone.  He  L'stened^all  was  silent  He  was  about  to  lift 
hia  head  when  a  light  step  sounded  fleetly  on  the  stone 
flooTf  a  dress  rustled,  and  a  young  woman  fell  on  her 
knees  beside  him,  peering  into  his  face  with  two  wild, 
beautiful  eye& 

"You  are  awake.  Hush  I  Rise  up  and  follow  me,  if 
you  wish  your  life  saved  !" 

She  sprang  up,  made  a  gesture  of  caution  as  he  rose,  and 
hurried  to  open  an  opposite  door. 

Aa  aoon  as  they  had  passed  through  the  door,  all  was 
darkness.  8he  snatched  his  hand  with  a  soft,  thrilling 
grasp,  and  drew  him  on.  They  seemed  passing  through  a 
wine-cellar.  At  length  they  reached  an  arch  which  had  a 
lanftem  swung  from  its  centre. 

•*  Stay  1  Hush  1"  she  whispered.  **  Listen,  but  do  not 
apeak ;  this  place  echoeo.     I  am  going  to  save  your  life." 

Har  great,  solemn  eyes  were  lifted  close  to  his  face,  her 
fragranft  breath  mingled  with  hia  aa  she  whispered  : 

**Tb/pj  are  going  to  strangle  yon.    They  strangled  a 


man  here  once  before.  But  I  aave  you  at  the  risk  of  my 
life.  If  I  help  you  escape,  promise  not  to  set  the  officers 
upon  ns.  I  cannot  do  it  else.  Do  you  promise  ?  Give 
me  your  other  hand  if  you  do." 

He  gave  her  the  other  hand,  and  she  held  both  for  a 
moment,  as  she  went  on  : 

"  My  unde,  the  leader  of  these  men— there  are  twelve  of 
them — has  just  come  in  with  some  prize  which  engages 
their  attention,  or  I  should  not  have  this  chance.  I  am 
the  same  girl  who  led  you  here  over  the  rotten  boards — 
you  do  not  know  me  ?  Never  mind.  I  am  going  to 
rescue  you  now.     Oome  now,  carefully." 

She  flitted  on  ahead  with  the  aame  light,  exquisite  step 
— he  recognized  it  now— and  aaw  the  same  dark,  clustei- 
ing  hair,  though  the  petite  form  was  robed  in  a  close-fitting 
dark  dress.  A  few  steps  more,  and  they  were  out  of 
doors. 

"  There  I  Now  you  are  safe  1"  she  said,  in  a  low,  eager 
voice,  while  he  atood  still,  bewildered  by  the  darkness. 
'*Tou  will  remember  your  promise,  will  you  not?  I 
trust  yoxL" 

••Iwill,  for  your  sake." 
He  began  to  see  objects  plainer. 

**  There  ia  the  drive  that  leads  down  the  avenue.  It 
will  soon  be  morning.  Never  come  here  again.  Good- 
byl" 

He  was  delighted  with  his  escape.  The  free  air  blew 
over  hia  face  like  a  benediction. 

"  How  beautiful  it  mast  be  to  be  free  I"  said  the  young 
girl,  as  if  she  followed  his  feelings. 

She  spoke  drearily.  She  was  going  away,  but  he  or- 
rested  his  eager  steps,  and  exclaimed,  turning  back  to 
her: 

**  Stay  I  Are  you  obliged  to  stop  here  ?  How  do  you 
live  ?  What  is  your  name  ?  And  why  do  you  play  this 
cheat  on  people  ?"  he  added,  in  a  difierent  tone. 

"  I  stay  with  my  uncle.  He  brought  me  up.  I  have 
no  home  but  with  him,"  she  murmured. 

For  a  moment  there  was  silenoe.     Her  head  drooped. 
She  was  going  away,  but  Vaughan  again  detained  her. 
"  What  is  your  name,  please  ?" 
"  Tercsa — my  uncle  calls  me  Tressy." 
"  Why  do  you  play  ghost  ?" 

"My  uncle  tells  me  to^I  cannot  help  it,"  she  replied, 
more  quickly,  and  with  some  show  of  impatience.  "Go  ! 
you  are  safe  now,"  she  added. 

Day  was  breaking.  He  recognized  his  surroundings. 
He  thought  of  Trafibrd. 

**  I  must  go  into  the  house.  I  am  not  alone  here,"  he 
began. 

"  Yes,  you  are,"  she  interrupted.  "  He  has  gone— the 
other." 

"Good-by,  then." 
He  held  out  his  hand. 
••  Good-by,"  she  said,  wearily. 

She  waa  not  more  than  fifteen  years  old.  Her  cheek 
had  still  its  childish  roundness. 

•*  You  are  very  young  to  lead  such  a  dreadful  life.  If 
ever  you  want  a  friend,  oome  to  me,"  he  said,  kindly. 

So  they  parted  in  tho  dim  morning.  It  had  ceased 
raining,  but  the  boughs  shook  their  fresh  drops  upon  him 
as  he  strode  down  the  avenue. 

A  half-mile  walk  brought  him  to  the  turnpike,  where 
he  waited  for  the  morning  stage,  and  was  thus  borne  to 
the  nearest  railroad-station. 

He  reached  the  city;  took  a  carriage  to  hia  hotel.  Whenr 
he  appeared  to  Violet,  she  flung  herself  into  his  arms  with 
a  acream  of  joy.  Her  hair  waa  diaheveled — her  fac«: 
bathed  in  ieatf^ 
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*'  Ob,  YAoghMi,  we  thoii3ht  jan  irere  murdered  !  And 
Air  htm  gone  back  to  that  iiorrid  place  with  the  ofBoen  V 

The  officeni  He  thoaaht  of  th6  little  Treerjr^his 
promise ! 

••  How  long  have  they  been  gone  V* 

••  They  hare  just  started." 

"  I  moat  go  back,  then.  Don't  cry,  Violet ;  I  will  take 
care  of  myself." 

He  tore  himpelf  away  from  her  again. 

**  Bhe  said  she  saved  my  life  at  the  risk  of  her  own,"  he 
mattered,  giving  the  hack-driver  twice  his  fare  to  catch 
the  train. 

He  canght  it,  fonnd  the  party  bonnd  to  Owlswood— fonr 
oflSeers  and  Alf  Trafford,  half  crazed.  His  appearance 
created  a  sensation. 

**  See  here,  friends  ;  there  is  a  little  girl  there,  a  mere 
child,  who  saved  my  life.  They  were  meaning  to  strangle 
me— that  horde.  I  shall  take  the  girl  into  my  protection. 
Yon  will  seize  only  the  othera" 

They  acquiesced.  Like  pointers,  they  tracked  their 
prey  to  the  den.  The  ringleader— a  hoary  old  vaillain — 
was  killed,  and  Vanghan  found  the  girl  Tressy  sobbing 
orer  his  lifeless  body.  Five  other  men  were  shot,  bat 
only  disabled— all  were  pat  in  irons.  A  little  strategy 
was  used  to  effect  a  complete  arrest. 

For  a  time,  Yaaghan  pleaded  in  vain  with  the  half- 
distracted  girL 

"  But  your  uncle  is  dead.  This  is  my  home,  and  I  am 
coming  here  to  live.  You  must  come  with  me  I"  he  said, 
at  last.     There  la  no  one  else  to  take  care  of  you." 

She  arose  at  this,  brought  her  hat  and  cloak,  and,  sob- 
bing all  the  while,  let  him  take  her  away  with  him  in  the 
carriage  he  had  brought. 

Poor,  beautiful,  untaught  child  I  It  was  necessary  to 
koep  her  existence  a  secret  from  his  fashionable  friends. 
It  was  thought  best  to  send  her  to  school.  She  was  quite 
docile  in  his  hands,  and  so  she  was  sent  to  the  Convent 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  for  two  years. 

The  robbers*  nest  in  the  cellars  of  Owlswood  was  broken 
up,  the  spot  restored  to  its  legitimate  uses,  and  soon  the 
"Nobles  came  to  the  mansion  to  live.  Life  and  wealth 
filled  the  wide  rooms  with  fresh  Inxury  and  beauty.  The 
solution  of  the  ghost  was  salisfaotory,  and  left  no  linger- 
ing fears.  The  robbers  had,  most  of  them,  been  tried, 
convicted,  and  sentenced.  Some  of  them  had  died.  Tbe 
marvel  died  away.  Peace  and  happiness  reigned  at  Owls- 
wood.  A  wedding  was  on  the  topts— that  of  Violet  Noble 
and  Alf  Trafiord. 

Just  then  Yaughan  made  a  trip  to  St  Louis.  He 
Tinted  the  Ck>nvent  He  saw  Tressy,  who  had  learned  to 
love  the  Sisters,  and  was  happy. 

<'  What  are  yon  ever  going  to  do  with  that  girl  ?"  asked 
Violet,  contemplating  her  wedding  yaiL 

"Marry  her." 

"  Good  heavens !    Are  you  in  earnest  ?" 

"lam." 

He  was.  The  spirit  of  Tressy  had  taken  no  guile  from 
her  early  surroundings.  She  was  soon  glad  to  be  free  of 
the  past,  and  accepted  the  Sisters*  teachings  readily.  Her 
fairy  grace  and  beauty  developed  into  something  marvel- 
ous. She  was  delicate  and  lovely  as  a  flower ;  and  when 
Vanghan  Noble  brought  her  to  Owlswood  as  its  mistress, 
after  Violet's  wedding,  no  one  observed  any  incongruity 
in  her  reigning  there,  not  as  the  Midnight  Lady,  but  as 
the  mistress  of  all  hours  and  seasons. 


InooiMmm  is  a  stream  which  flows  slowly  on,  but  yet 
nndermi&ea'ihli  fonndation  of  every  virtoei 


THE  CALL  OP** DANGER." 

A  HAwiw  poised  in  the  air  is  a  curious  spectacle.  Before 
it  dashes  down  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  it  hovers  in 
the  air  almost  motionless,^  it*  head  to  the  wind,  its  tail 
spread,  its  wings  expanded,  looking  more  like  aOhinese  kite 
than  a  living  bird.  While  hanging  thus  strangely  sus- 
pended, its  keen  eye  marks  its  quarry.  If  its  aim  be  one 
of  a  brood  of  chickens,  quail  or  pheasants,  the  mother* 
bird  seems  to  know  by  instinct  that  the  enemy  is  above, 
and  a  peculiar  call  brings  all  the  chicks  hurrying  to  the 
shelter  of  her  outspread  wings.  The  more  alert  soon  gain 
the  refuge,  and  crouch  closo  in  to  her  body  ;  the  dilatory 
and  absent-minded  need  several  sharp,  quick  calls.  Aa 
they  are  fluttering  along  a  shadow  suddenly  descends ; 
the  mother  has  done  what  she  could  for  precaution  ;  now 
she  bristles  for  the  battle,  and  is  ready  to  strike  her  assail- 
ant, and,  if  possible,  beat  him  otL  All  her  mother-love 
for  her  young  nerves  her,  and  the  swooping  hawk,  if  he 
ventures  too  close,  may  pay  the  penalty  of  his  rashness. 


GWENDOLIN. 

By   Thomas    S.   Collier. 

HERE  was  a  light  step,  a  rustling 

of  silk,  and  I  looked  up  to  see  a 

glorious    creature    standing     by 

Waifs  sida 

"My  wife,  Harry,"  he  said,  taking 

her  hand.     "This  is  Harry  Morris, 

Gwendolin ;    my   old    chum,    that   I 

have  tulked  so  much  ol*' 

With  a  movement  that  seemed  like 
tnusio,  the  beautiful  woman  came  to- 
ward me  and  extended  her  little  hand. 
"I  am  glad  to  welcome  you  to  onr 
home,*'  she  said,  as  I  took  her  hand,  and  her  voice  was  as 
clear  and  ringing  as  a  silver  belL  "Walt  has  often  told 
me  of  you,  and  made  me  wish  to  see  you.  Of  course  you 
will  stay  with  us  while  you  are  in  the  city." 

I  expressed  my  thanks  for  and  acceptance  of  the  invita- 
tion, and  then  we  all  drew  close  to  the  brilliant  fire  that 
sent  its  ruddy  glare  and  kindly  heat  out  from  the  wide 
and  well-filled  grate,  and  began  a  cozy  and  lively  chat 
concerning  tbe  current  news. 

As  we  talked,  my  eyes  would  wander  from  the  fire  to 
the  face  of  the  woman  by  Walt's  side,  and  an  impresaioli 
that  she  had  a  history,  which  came  to  my  mind  as  soon  as 
I  saw  her,  quickly  grew  to  a  settled  conviction. 

There  was  a  nerve — I  know  of  no  other  word  that  so 
fully  expresses  my  meaning — in  the  curve  of  her  rich-hnad 
lips,  in  the  outfiashing  of  her  eyes,  in  the  quick,  decisive 
movement  of  her  delicate  hand,  that  told  of  a  will-power 
before  which  all  danger  to  sslf  would  become  as  naught ; 
of  a  love-power  to  which  death  and  suffering  would  be 
sacrifices  of  glorious  import. 

As  we  sat  talking  a  servant  brought  in  a  card,  and,  after 
reading  the  name,  Mrs.  Dalton  rose,  and  saying,  "I  must  I 
ask  to  be  excused,  as  I  have  an  engagement  to  visit  some 
studios  with  a  party  of  friends,"  went  from  us. 

When  we  were  alone,  Walt  looked  at  me  with  an  odd 
glance,  that  had  grown  familiar  in  our  college  days.  It 
was  a  silent  interrogation,  and  I  said  : 

"  A  noble  woman,  and  you  are  in  luck.  Bnt  vhere  and 
how  did  you  meet  her  ?" 

"That  is  quite  a  story  ;  bnt  we  have  two  hours  before 
dinner,  and  Gwen  will  not  be  back  much  earlier  thun  that, 
so  I  can  tell  it  to  you.     This  is  my  special  den,  and  yon 
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GWEiri>OLIK«~"iriTH    A   MOTIlflKT  THAT   BSSMtED   LIK«   IfirSrC, 
TUB  SSAUTirUL  WOlLAJi  CAMK  TOVABD  lU:,  A^D  KXTEIfDKt> 

oao  Bmoke,*'  and  Walt  paahed  a  box  of  cigftm  toward  me, 
aad  ligbtiug  one  for  hirnseU,  aettlod  back  in  hia  eaaj-olxatr 
and  began  ;  / 

*'Wlienwd  gradoated  fonr  years  ago,  and  made  thftt 
little  trip  to  Newport,  you  know  I  got  eDsnared  br  the 
bine  eyee  and  gold  liair  of  that  little  flirt,  Linda  Van 
Yalkenberg.  Sbe  was  a  beaut j,  and  knew  it ;  I  wai  a 
fool,  and  did  not  recogoizd  the  fact  until  I  had  followed 
her  home,  and  found  that  I  made  one  more  in  the  number 
of  her  diadaioed  conquesfcB. 

*'  Yon  know  jou  left  me  following  ia  her  train,  and  went 
off  to  atnd J  law.  Well,  when  I  found  out  that  Miae  Linda 
cared  for  me  in  the  Rame  ratio  thiit  she  cared  for  a  faabion* 
able  bonnet,  I  oonolnded  that  I  would  seek  a  mora  health- 
lul  and  mnnlj  oecupation  than  that  of  dallying  about  her. 
I  had  some  land  in  Texa9»  and  thought  I  could  make  a  re- 
spectable ranchemaUt  even  if  I  did  stand  low  down  in 
Greek  verbn. 

*'l  reached  the  Plains  late  in  the  Fall,  having  eqtiipped 

Dyaetf  in  the  classic   frontier  costume  of  heavy  booU, 

gb  clothing,  slouch  hat  and  a  rarolfer.     I  also  let  my 

beard  grow,  and,  ns  I  was  playing  the  part  of  a  broken* 

hearted  Borneo,  looked  thin  and  very  ferooioos. 

"Hands  were  aoaroe  then,  and  I  soon  found  employ- 

r  ment     The  wild,  free  life  had  a  strength  and  vim  in  it 

bat  I  enjoyed,  and  the  heartache  I  had  brought  with  me 

went  flying  away  on  the  oool  and  frost-filled  northers  that 

whistled  down  from  Dakota,  aud  male  my  cheeks  red 

aod  my  appetite  simply  tremendous. 

"There  were  some  exciting  times  that  Winter,  for  the 
lodians  broke  loose  from  a  couple  of  reserTatlons,  and 
while  the  troops  were  looking  for  them  along  the  foot- 
hills, the  Indians  came  riding  down  among  the  oattle- 
drores  of  Texas,  and  carried  away  more  booty  and  scalps 
than  would  suffice  to  pay  for  a  dozen  Indian  torritoriea. 

**  We  were  in  the  saddle  about  all  the  time,  and  I  had 
more  thfiu  one  narrow  escape. 

**  There  was  a  spice  of  genuine  danger  In  one  of  these 
adventures,  however,  and  as  it  was  the  opening  link  in  my 
matrimonial  chain,  I  must  teli  of  it  I  was  out  on  the 
Plains  same  four  or  five  miles  north  of  the  ranche,  with  a 
herd  cf  cattle*  There  was,  perhaps,  four  thousand  head 
in  the  run,  and  I  was  the  man  furthest  away  from  heme. 

*^  Toward  noon  the  droTe  were  browsing  on  some  tender 


and  juicy  grass  thai  grev  along  Ihe  sonthtrn  protection  < 
a  wide  range  of  bushes,  and,  as  they  appeared  quite  4 
and  content^  I  staked  my  horse,  to  let  him  have  a  ohanc 
and  walked  along  the  edge  of  the  brash.  When  some  < 
tance  from  him  1  suddenly  heard  the  whisper  of  strange 
voices  between  us,  and  in  an  instant  was  all  alert  I  was 
standing  close  to  the  bashes »  and  in  the  shelter  of  same 
thick  catkiuH,  so  that  I  knew  I  had  not  yet  been  seen. 
There  was  somethlog  in  the  voices,  a  guttural  sound  or 
drawl,  that  made  me  think  of  Indians,  and  I  loosened  i\x» 
straps  on  my  revolvers  and  felt  for  my  knife. 

•'Just  to  the  left  of  where  1  was  standing,  a  small  creek 
bubbled  out  from  among  the  undergrowth,  over  which 
a  few  trees  rose  like  aentinelSb  To  the  right,  the  busliea 
oorred  away  from  me,  leaving  a  space  that  more  resem- 
bled a  bay  tban  anything  else.  It  was  from  this  direciion 
that  the  voices  came,  and  toward  it  my  glance  was  fixed, 
while  I  silently  drew  closer  in  among  the  sheltering 
branches. 

**  There  was  a  rustling,  scarcely  perceptible,  and  then  a 
dozen  or  more  warriors  appeared,  stealthily  gliding  out 
from  the  centre  of  the  curve,  where  a  narrow  trail  ran 
north.  They  were  hideous  in  their  war-paint,  and  carried 
rifies  that  showed  all  the  marks  of  modem  improvement 
As  they  saw  the  cattle  gracing  ao  near,  a  satisfied  grin 
stole  ovcT  the  stolid  faces,  and  a  short  and  animated  parley 
was  held. 

**Then  they  separated  into  two  fiartiee,  one  coming 
toward  mo.  As  these  came  on,  the  leading  warrior  hap- 
pened to  cost  his  eye  on  the  ground,  and  be  instantly 
raised  his  hand.  A  low  whistle  called  his  oompimions  to 
him,  and  by  their  words  and  gestures  I  knew  ttiat  my  trail 
WAS  discovered. 

''They  would  be  on  me  in  an  instant,  and  the  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  fire  and  run,  the  first  act  being  as  a 
warning  to  my  fellow -herdsmen,  I  was  determined  not  to 
waste  my  shot,  however,  and  consequently  took  good  aim 
at  tbe  leading  Indian.  As  the  report  rang  out  I  saw  him 
fall,  and  the  next  instant  I  was  tearing  along  through  the 
bushes  with  a  half  a  dozen  red  devils  after  me* 

^'  I  made  for  the  creek,  which  was  narrow  and  led  into 
a  hollow  where  there  was  some  good  hiding  places.  The 
path  was  a  rough  one,  but  I  had  no  surplus  clothing  to 
impede  me,  and  the  nearneaa  of  the  human  hounds  in 
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GWnrDOLlXt'^*' Af  THV  BATAO*  AKTMAL  AQhMH  sniAHO  OK  lU, 
I  BET&IfD  MT  ENIFK  TO  TBK  fllLT  IN   ITS  aS4BT«'' 

pitmiit  gave  mj'  feet  a  lightuesa  they  bad  never  before 
possetssed.  Mj  college  athletics  sfcaod  me  good  fnends 
now^  and  the  traioing  tramps  that  hardeoed  me  for  boitt- 
nciog  did  the  better  duty  of  making  me  able  to  take  a 
long  ran  at  thia  cmis. 

**  I  reaehed  the  brook  and  sprang  across  it,  and  then 
struck  for  the  hollow.  The  Indians  were  not  gaining,  but 
tiiey  were  atill  following— that  I  knew  by  the  noise  they 
made  breaking  through  the  brushy 

"In  a  short  time  I  had  gained  the  entrance  to  the 
hollow,  and,  following  the  brook,  went  swiftly  up  iL 
SooD  I  came  to  a  bend,  where  some  hard  rocks,  shaded 
by  boshes,  showed  on  the  other  side.  The  brook  broad- 
ened oat  above  these,  but  here  I  could  leap  it,  and  did 
this,  hoping  that  X  could  give  my  pursuers  the  slip  by 
doing  BO. 

**  Running  along  the  ledge,  and  seeing  some  everprrcen 
bushes  below,  and  in  a  song  comer,  I  sprang  in  among 
them*  They  parted  before  my  weight,  and  I  felt  myself 
going  down,  down,  past  the  level  I  had  expected  to  reach, 

'*  The  bushes  closed  above  me  and  shut  out  the  sky, 
and  then  I  brought  up  with  a  shook  that  stunned  and  be- 
wildered me,  I  must  have  fallen  ten  or  twelve  feet  below 
the  place  where  I  thought  I  would  stop,  and  it  was  some 
minutes  ere  I  grew  steady  and  accustomod  to  the  dim  light. 

"Then  I  began  to  look  about  me  lor  some  solution  of 
my  strange  adventure,  and  instantly  became  aware  of  the 
near  proximity  of  a  new  fo^  There  was  a  low  growl  from 
the  darker  end  of  the  cavern,  and,  turning  my  gaze  in  that 
direction,  I  fonnd  myself  confronted  by  a  dimly  outlined 
lace,  in  which  shone  two  fierce  red  eyes, 

'•  The  form  and  tho  growl  were  enough  to  warn  me,  and 
I  drew  my  knife,  as  I  did  not  dare  to  use  my  revolvers,  for 
fear  the  report  would  tell  my  Indian  foes  of  my  where- 
slMuts^  and  though  I  knew  the  gray  wolf  to  be  a  danger- 
COS  onstomer  when  driven  into  a  corner,  I  determined  to 
have  my  fight  with  only  a  knife  to  aid  ma. 

'*The  light  wiis  too  faint  to  give  me  a  good  chance  in 
choosing  a  position,  but  I  faced  the  n earing  eyes  and  backed 
slowly  against  a  jutting  rock.  As  I  reached  this  there 
was  a  sound  of  a  spring,  and  throwing  up  my  left  arm  to 
guard  my  throat,  I  lunged  out  with  my  knife. 

**I  felt  the  keen  teeth  sink  in  my  arm,  and  a  warm 
Jipirl  of  b(oo<l  reply  to  my  blow.  The  wolf  was  a  heavy 
bnlib  and  bore  me  down  to  my  knees.    It  had  released 
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my  arm,  and  was  snapping  and  biting  at  my  face.  By 
desperate  effort  I  shook  it  clear,  and  quickly  drove  m; 
knife  into  itA  neck. 

**I  had  just  given  this  final  blow,  and  tho  gasping  am* 
mal  was  atilL  clinging  to  my  eoat,  when»  with  a  fierce 
rush,  another  wolf  was  on  me. 

"  I  had  not  noticed  its  approach,  but  the  intuitive  ad- 
monition of  danger  that  warns  all  humanity  caused  me  to 
start  up  from  bending  above  the  dying  brute  at  my  feet, 
and,  as  I  did  so,  its  companion  struck  at  me.  TLe  force 
of  the  concussion  threw  the  animal  back  and  made  me 
drop  my  knife. 

"  Ere  I  could  get  it  again  the  wolf  waa  on  me^  aad  I 
grappled  it  by  the  throat.  Fortunately  for  me,  it  wae  not 
80  powerful  as  my  first  foe,  but,  in  my  exhausted  con- 
dition, it  was  a  dangerous  antagonist  In  ita  struggles  to 
get  free  it  more  than  once  sank  its  teeth  in  some  part  of 
mj  body,  and  we  rolled  about  in  as  desperate  a  rough- 
and-tumblo  battle  as  I  ever  wish  to  participate  in. 

"\7hile  doing  t'js,  and  when  the  brute  was  getting  the 
beet  of  me  because  of  it^  freshness,  I  felt  my  hand  strike 
something  round  and  hard,  and,  making  a  desperate 
struggle,  threw  the  wolf  from  me  and  grasped  the  friendly 
blade. 

**  Ere  my  foe  couM  return  to  the  combat,  I  was  on  mj 
knees,  my  knife  firmly  clasped  ;  and  as  the  savage  animal 
again  sprang  on  me,  I  buried  it  to  the  hilt  in  its  heart. 
With  its  teeth  still  In  my  arm,  it  gave  a  shudder,  a  quick, 
convulaiva  throe,  and  then  its  jaws  lelaxeii  and  it  fell  dead. 

**My  eyes  had  grown  accustomed  to  the  dim  light*  and 
I  saw  that  to  the  luft  there  was  a  hazy  radiance,  as  thou^^h 
the  aim  had  forced  its  rays  in  through  some  opening. 
When  I  had  slightly  recovered  from  my  struggle,  I  made 
my  way  toward  this,  I  wns  stiff  and  full  of  pain,  but  life 
was  dearer,  now  that  I  had  saved  it,  and  I  would  have 
made  a  desperate  fight  with  any  antagonist  that  had 
confronted  me. 

'*  As  I  went  on,  the  light  grew  stronger,  and  soon  I 
heard  the  trickling  of  water.  At  the  same  moment  there 
came  the  sound  of  soma  rapid  pistol  or  rifie  shooting,  and 
then  a  hasty  retreat  and  pursuit,  with  a  mingling  of  chaotic 
cries.  After  a  Little  time  I  heard  steps  returning,  and  then 
some  one  shouted  my  name. 

«'  This  reasaored  me,  and,  following  the  Light,  I  scon 
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Teaobed  a  narrow  opening,  by  whiob  the  biook  flowed.  It 
"was  hid  bj  bushes  clinging  to  the  roexs  and  hanging  pen- 
dent toward  the  water.  These  offered  no  resintance,  and 
breaking  through  them,  I  answered  the  next  *  Hallo,  there, 
I>a]ton  1'  with  a  f/iint  obeer,  bnt  it  reached  the  ears  of  Holt 
Campbell— ond  of  my  fellow-herdsmen— ^nd  the  next  in- 
stant he  appeared  on  the  ledge  above  me. 
'*  *  How  did  joa  get  there  T  he  asked. 
*'I  teld  him,  and,  with  a  strong  exclamation  of  surprise, 
be  gave  a  load  call  for  the  rest  of  the  boys  to  come. 

'*8oon  they  were  all  closo  to  me,  and  I  was  hauled  up 
on  the  rooks,  and  my  wounds  washed  and  dressed,  one  dl 
tlie  old  handd  haying  sal^e  and  soft  bandages,  to  be  ready 
for  a  knife-cut  or  any  other  emergency.  The  cave  was 
tlien  explored,  the  dead  wolycs  btought  out,  and  a  nest  of 
cube  discovered ;  and  with  tbose  and  the  two  skins  as 
trophies,  we  returned  to  the  herd,  and,  as  we  went,  I  was 
told  of  the  morning's  adventure. 

'*The  report  of  my  pistol  had  put  the  men  on  their 
'guard,  and  the  relief  coming  up  at  t^is  moment,  they 
made  a  rush  to  see  what  was  up.  The  foremost  men  saw 
some  of  the  Indians  stealing  toward  the  cattle,  and  others 
just  disappearing  in  the  bushes.  So  Intent  were  the 
former  on  their  work,  and  so  elated  with  the  prospect, 
that  they  forgot  the  possibility  of  there  being  other  foes, 
and  the  men  were  on  them  before  they  fairly  realized  their 
danger. 

"  Of  course  the  fi^ht  was  a  one-sided  affair,  for  our  men 
outnumbered  the  warriors  two  to  one.  That  party  dis- 
posed of,  four  men  were  left  to  see  to  the  cattle,  who  had 
been  Beat  scampering  by  the  rifle-shots, ,  while  the  rest 
Bcoght  for  me.  Tho  trail  of  my  pursuers  was  plain 
enough,  and,  under  Campbeirs  lead,  the  men  followed  it 
np,  using  more  caution  now,  as  the  other  Indians  might 
have  been  alarmed  by  the  firing. 

**They  saw  that  I  had  made  for  tho  hollow,  and  Oami>- 
beli  made  a  short  cut  for  a  point  that  overlooked  the  ledge 
from  which  I  had  disappeared.  Hero  they  saw  my  pur- 
suers, evidently  thrown  off  their  track  by  the  sudden  end- 
ing of  my  trail,  and  as  thoy  were  not  looking  for  any  new 
foes,  having  doubtless  thought  tho  firing  a  ruse  of  their 
companions  to  start  the  cattle,  their  surprise  was  com- 
plete. 

"  My  wounds  kept  me  at  the  ranche  for  some  days,  and 
this  was  how  I  came  to  fall  in  love.  Had  I  been  out  on 
the  Plains  with  the  rest  of  the  fellows,  the  wagon  that 
stopped  at  the  rancho  for  directions  and  meat  would  have 
missed  me,  and  I  should  not  have  seen  tho  face  that 
haunted  me  throu^  h  the  long  watches  that  followed  my 
rest. 

*'I  was  basking  in  the  sun  one  morning  when  this 
wagon  drew  up,  and  I  saw  that  it  contained  a  man  and 
woman  and  some  household  fixings.  The  man  was  middle- 
aged,  tall  and  strongly-built,  and  there  was  a  bold,  deter- 
mmed  look  in  hia  eyes,  that  showed  he  was  well  suited 
lor  the  frontier.  Of  course  I  thought  the  woman  was  his 
wife,  and  was  much  surprised  to  see,  when  she  turned  her 
faoe  to  me,  that  she  was  much  younger. 

*'  I  had  risen  to  my  feet  to  answer  the  man's  questions, 
and  when  her  beauty  flashed  on  me  I  was  dono  for.  Had 
she  been  his  wife,  I  would  havo  loved  her,  and  died  there 
on  the  Plains,  for  a  glance  showed  that  her  soul  was  as 
true  as  steel  and  as  pure  as  heaven.  Yon  have  seen  her, 
and  can  jadge  of  her  beauty ;  and  knowing  it,  you  can 
also  judge  how  that  beauty  affected  me,  who  had  seen  no 
woman  save  the  gaunt  half-breeJs  who  did  our  cooking  at 
tiie  ranohe. 

*«  I  invited  them  to  aTigbt,  and  the  throb  of  joy  that 
i:jaUedm0  when  I  heard  her  say,  '  Shall  we.  Uncle  Jack  ?' 


can  better  be  imagined  than  described.  That  she  saw  my 
admiration,  and  knew  to  what  it  would  lead,  you  can 
know.  A  woman's  fine  intuition  will  grasp  things  in  a 
moment  that  a  man  will  blander  around  for  a  year.  She 
blnshed  a  little,  but  tiiere  was  a  sympathetic  cling  in  the 
dainty  hand  sue  gave  me  to  help  her  out,  and  somehow  I 
felt  that  I  could  win  her. 

"  The  wagon  remained  a  conpleof  hours  at  the  ranche, 
and  I  had  a  nice  breakfast  prepared  for  my  guests.  In 
the  conversation  that  seasoned  this  repast^  I  learned  that 
the  uncle  of  my  wife  that  was  to  be  owned  a  large  tract  of 
land  aboat  sixty  miles  southwest  of  our  place,  and  that  he 
had  located  there  the  previous  year,  and  gone  East  in  the 
Winter  for  his  nieee  and  some  housekeeping  goods. 

"I  made  some  exchanges  in  reading-matter,  gave  them 
all  they  wished  from  my  store,  for  I  was  head  man  at  the 
ranche,  and  received  a  double  invitation  to  come  and  see 
thenL    I  would  have  gone  even  had  thia  been  forgotten. 

"  I  tell  you,  Harry,  a  great  light  faded  from  my  day 
when  that  large  and  lumbering  emigrant- wagon  rolled 
away  southward,  but  there  was  hope  and  a  ekerished 
memory  left  You  can  know  that  I  was  not  long  in  f ul- 
filbng  my  promise  to  see  them,  and  though  I  could  only 
stay  a  few  hours,  those  hours  were  glorious  ones  to  me. 
Gwen  shone  resplendent  as  a  housekeeper  and  hostess, 
and  I  found  that  though  her  life  had  been  one  of  struggle 
and  toil,  she  had  studied  hard,  read  much,  and  was  a 
noble,  intelligent  woman. 

"  Somehow  her  presence  was  like  an  inspiration  to  me. 
There  was  a  feeling  caused  by  it  that  made  one  think  of 
his  duty  to  his  fellows,  and  questions  as  to  whether  the 
life  he  was  pleading  was  the  one  best  suited  to  him.  I 
know  that,  though  she  never  hinted  at  snoh  a  thing,  I 
soon  felt  that  I  was  wasting  my  education,  and  determined 
to  make  amends  for  past  idleness. 

"But  I  could  not  leave  her  neighborhood,  and,  besides, 
I  had  agreed  to  remain  at  the  ranohe  till  the  next  Spring; 
I  had  a  packnge  of  books  and  writing  material  in  my  lug- 
gage, and  that  was  something  to  help  me,  for  when  I  was 
off  duty  I  began  to  study  and  write.  Then  I  would  stand 
double  duty  for  a  week,  and  in  that  way  get  a  chance  to 
run  down  and  see  her,  and  so  the  Spring  and  Summer 
wore  away,  and  Autumn  came. 

"  Then  I  discovered  that  I  had  a  rivaL  Now,  I  had 
never  spoken  of  love  to  Owen,  so  that  I  had  no  more  right, 
to  her  than  had  any  other  man,  yet  it  made  me  very  savage 
to  see  that  sallow-faced,  lanky  Sam  Whortley  hang^g 
around  John  Holcroft's  ranche  every  time  I  went  there. 

"Gwen  was  a  great  lover  of  horseback -riding,  and 
would  often  take  a  gallop  with  me  when  I  started  for 
home.  She  was  a  bold  rider,  and  her  steed  was  a  noble 
fellow,  and  he  loved  the  Hthe  and  lovely  woman  that  rode 
him  with  an  affection  that  made  him  her  slave. 

"One  moonlight  October  evening  I  started  for  home 
rather  early,  and  Gwen  went  out  with  me.  After  a  five- 
mile  run  we  parted,  and  she  had  but  just  left  me,  when  I 
heard  tho  gallop  of  a  horse  to  my  right  I  thought 
nothing  of  it,  but  went  on,  and  was  whistling  a  favorite 
tune,  when  the  sound  came  nearer,  and  soon  a  horseman 
rode  along  beside  me. 

"I  turned,  and  found  that  my  companion  was  Sam 
Whortley. 

"  *  Good-evening,'  he  said. 

** '  Good-evening,*  I  replied. 

•*  •  Got  a  long  ride  before  ye.' 

"•Yes,  rather.' 

"  *  Seem  to  think  a  heap  of  that  Holcroft  girl  T 

••  I  made  no  reply. 

"•Mighty  fine  girl 
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*'  I  ooold  stand  no  more ;  but,  wheeling  mj  bene  so 
that  I  faced  him,  I  said  :  '  Silence,  yon  contemptible  cnr, 
or  I  will  wring  yoorneck.* 

'"Ha,  hal*  ha  laughed,  *bat  yen  won't;  and  let  me 
tell  you  that  yonn  will  be  wrung  if  yon  con\e  around  these 
parts  any  more,'  and  with  his  yellow  face  fairly  glowing 
with  rage,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  dashed  back 
toward  the  settlement 

"  I  sent  a  mad  defiance  after  him,  and  then  struck  out 
in  a  loDg,  swinging  gallop  for  home. 

"It  was  a  month  before  I  again  yisited  Holcroft's,  and. 
Then  I  did  I  had  a  new  horse,  I  said  nothing  to  Qwen  of 
iny  adventure  with  Sam  WhortTey,  though  I  saw  him 
enter  one  of  the  outbuildings  when  I  rode  up. 

*'  I  spent  a  pleasant  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  Qwen 
proposed  a  ride.  I  accepted,  and  went  out  for  my  horse, 
to  find  iim  gone  and  a  strange  one  in  his  place.  No  one 
about  the  plaoe  knew  anything  of  my  animal's  where- 
abouts, nor  to  whom  the  horse  left  in  hie  place  belonged, 
so  I  was  forced  to  accept  the  chaDge. 

'*  Gwen  told  me  that  there  had  been  several  horses  stolen 
or  changed  about  the  settlement  lately,  and  I  put  my 
saddle  on  the  oue  left,  and  found  that  he  waa  superior  to 
to  mine.  We  had  a  good  ounter  across  the  prairie,  and 
did  justice  to  the  ample  supper  that  was  waiting  for  us. 

**  It  was  a  moonlit  night,  und  as  I  was  in  no  particular 
hurry  I  did  not  leave  Holcroft's  ranche  till  near  teiu 
Qwen  went  with  me,  as  she  expected  to  meet  her  unde, 
who  had  gone  away  that  morning  to  see  about  some  cattle. 

"We  separated  some  five  miles  from  the  ranche,  the 
trail  her  uncle  would  come  by  branching  ofif  from  mine  at 
this  point 

"  I  had  gone  about  two  miles  further  on  when  I  heard 
the  sound  of  other  travelers  approaching.  They  were 
coming  at  a  swift  gallop,  and  I  felt  rather  glad,  for  the 
ride  was  a  lonesome  one,  and  almost  any  company  would 
be  an  acceptable  acqaisition.  I  did  not  harry  my  horse. 
He  was  swinging  along  finely,  his  gait  being  long  and 
even.  I  could  hear  the  hoof-beats  of  the  approaching 
animals,  and  knew  that  they  were  coming  nearer  all  the 
time.  Turning,  I  saw  their  dim  forms  far  away  on  the 
plain,  and  could  not  refrain  from  shuddering,  they  looked 
80  weird  and  ghostly  in  the  thin  moonlight  Then  for  the 
lirst  time  came  the  thought,  'Begutators.' 

"In  a  moment  my  situation  flashed  on  me.  I  had  a 
strange  horse,  and  the  manner  in  which  I  came  by  him 
would  make  but  little  difierenca  with  these  lawless  judgea 

**  Determined  to  see  whether  they  were  following  me  or 
not,  I  turned  off  on  a  trail  leading  eastward,  and  went 
rattling  along,  gradually  urging  my  horse  to  an  increased 
speed.  I  waa  soon  satisfied  as  to  their  object  They  were 
following  me,  and  their  horses  were  fresh. 

"  I  was  speeding  on  at  a  rapid  pace,  but  my  pursuers 
were  gaining— I  knew  that  by'  the  sharper  sound  of  the 
hoof-beats,  and  then  my  horse  stumbled  and  sent  me 
flying  over  his  head.  I  was  up  in  a  moment,  but  that 
htumble  had  wrecked  my  chance  by  flight,  and  before  I 
could  right  my  saddle  and  mount,  my  pursuers  were 
About  me,  and  their  leader  uttered  the  laconic  decision  : 

"'O.iught' 

**  'Well,'  I  asked,  'what  do  you  wish  of  me  ?' 

"  '  Whose  horbo  is  that  ?'  asked  the  leader. 

*"I  don't  know.     I  borrowed  it  at  Holcroft's  ranche.' 

'*  'Do  you  expect  us  to  take  that  in  ?' 

"  'You  can  prove  it  by  taking  me  back  there.' 

*' '  Bah  r  said  another  of  the  party,  '  we're  not  babies, 
to  be  fooled  that  way.' 

"  There  was  somethiuflr  about  the  tone  of  this  voice,  a 
001 1  of  triumphant  chuckle,  that  made  me  think  it  was 


Sam  Whortley 's,  bat  I  waa  not  well  enough  aquainted  with 
him  to  be  sare.  That  he  had  something  to  do  with  my 
trouble  I  was  certain,  but  that  was  no  evidenoe  for  me. 
"  *  What  shall  we  do  T  questioned  the  leader. 
'"Why  do  you  ask?'  said  the  other  man  who  had 
spoken.  '  There  ia  the  horse  ;  we  all  know  that  it  is  Jim 
Keene's,  and  that  it  was  stolen  to-day.  This  man  has  it, 
and,  for  all  his  soft  stories,  is  the  thiel  There  ia  but  one 
verdict  in  the  case.' 

"  '  All  right— do  your  duty.' 

"As  the  leader  said  these  words,  I  was  seized,  bound, 
and  then  seated  on  my  horse.  The  shadow  of  a  tree 
showed  a  short  distance  away,  and  to  this  I  was  led. 

"A  lasso  was  flung  over  a  branch,  a  slip-noose  formed 
in  this,  and  the  end  made  fast,  so  that  the  noose  was  even 
with  my  hat  I  was  lifted  up  and  thia  adjusted  round 
my  neck.  I  made  no  expostulations,  for  I  knew  they 
would  be  useless. 

"  All  things  being  ready,  they  were  about  to  lead  my 
horse  from  under  me,  when  there  was  a  rush  of  hoofs. 

"  The  men  drew  their  pstols,  but  ere  they  could  use 
them,  Qwen  rode  furiously  in  among  them.  She  had  a 
glittering  bowie  in  her  hand,  and  rising  in  her  stirrup,  she 
severed  the  rope  about  my  neck.  Then,  with  the  butt  of 
her  whip,  she  struck  one  of  the  masked  faces,  the  blow 
tearing  away  the  covering. 

"  'Cowards  1'  she  said,  and  the  scorn  in  her  voice  was  as 
keen  as  a  knife.     'This  is  your  justice— is  it  ?' 

"  Thei  men  slank  back,  the  one  she  had  unmasked,  and 
whom  I  recognized  as  Sam  Whortley  and  the  second 
speaker  of  the  bund,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  dash- 
ing away  in  the  direotioa  by  which  I  had  sought  to  escape. 
"  'There  goes  your  thief,'  she  went  on  ;  'but  you  had 
better  let  him  go ;  and,  hereafter,  before  you  hang  a  man, 
find  oat  that  he  is  the  right  one  to  hang. ' 

''  Bat  thid  ia  Jim  Keene's  horse.  Miss  Holcroft,'  said  the 
leader  of  the  band  ;  '  und  he  was  stolen.' 

"  '  Yes,  by  Sam  Whortley,  who  then  stole  this  gentle- 
man's, and  left  Keene's  in  its  place  in  our  stable.     Who 
set  you  on  this  track  V 
"•Sam  Wliortley.' 

"  'I  thought  so.  And  if  you  wish  the  man  who  stole 
Jim  Keene's  horse,  you  must  find  Sam  Whortley.  I  shall 
borrow  the  horse  for  to-night,  and  I  will  return  it  to- 
morrow.* 

"She  had  been  busy  cutting  my  lashings  while  she 
talked,  and  I  was  free  now. 

"  'Come,  you  must  go  back  home  with  me,*  she  whis- 
pered. 

"  I  grasped  my  bridle,  and  we  started  on  our  return. 
The  leader  of  the  baud  apologized,  and  offered  to  accom- 
pany us  as  a  guard,  but  declined  the  offer. 

"  'Yoa  will  find  thii  gentleman  at  my  uncle's,  if  you 
wish  him  to-morrow,'  said  Qwen,  and  then  we  rode  away 
to  the  west  and  left  them. 

"  Before  we  had  gone  a  mile,  Harry,  we  were  betrothed, 
for  I  loved  Qwen  with  an  affection  that  meant  something 
— a  love  that  would  wear ;  and  she,  dear  girl,  had  given 
her  heart  as  all  true  women  give  it,  without  reserve. 

"  How  did  she  come  to  appear  so  opportunely  ?  Oh, 
she  was  waiting  for  her  uncle,  when  suddenly  my  pursu- 
ers pissed  her.  Her  horse  was  standing  in  a  shadow,  and 
they  did  not  see  her,  bat  she  recognized  Whortley's  ani- 
mal, and  became  possessed  with  the  idea  that  some  harm 
was  intended  me,  so  she  followed. 

"  Weil,  the  end  of  my  story  is  soon  reached.  We  saw 
no  more  of  Sam  Whortley,  and  the  next  Spring,  when  my 
agrjement  was  up,  we  were  married.  I  have  enough  to 
keep  us  handsomely  ;  but  you  can't  be  idle  and  live  with 
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Qmmu  I  Am  boaj  with  my  Becond  no^d ;  my  first  just 
fell  short  of  beiog  the  long-looked-for  great  American 
romanee,  tbe  oritlo  said  ;  and  Gwen  is  an  artist ;  I'll  show 
jQXL  lome  of  her  work  after  dinner.  There  goes  the  bell ; 
Gwen  ofttno  ia  Home  time  ago,  so  we  must  go  to  her." 


UNDER  THE  BANYAN. 

*  The  flg-trae,  not  that  kind  for  iroXt  reoown'd. 
But  snoh  as  at  this  day  to  Indfaas  known 
In  Malabar  and  Doe«aii  sproa-ia  her  arms, 
Bmoehtn^  so  broad  and  long  that  In  the  ground 
Tho  bendfMl  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillar'd  shade. 
High  o'emrch'd  and  echoing  walls  between. 
There  oft  the  Indian  herdsmaa,  Bhonning  heat, 
gheltefs  in  cool  and  tends  his  fiastnring  herds 
At  loopholes  cut  through  the  thickest  shade/* 

MmroN'R  piotTire  is  delightful  enough.  The  "Indian 
HerdMnan/'  seated  in  oool-a  haded  ease,  watohes  through  a 
loophole  in 
the  dense 
loliftge  his 
gT«ziog  flocks, 
UnbsppUyp  it 
is  Dot  quite 
to  the  life. 
Bat  another, 
soarcely  less 
qiiamt»  is : 

The  sun  is 
mt  its  hottest, 
the  languid 
flooks  remem- 
ber the  pillar- 
ed shade,  and, 
their  morning 
hunger  sated , 
turn,  with 
only  one  mind 
to  all  their 
bodies,  in  tbe 
direction  of 
their  noon- 
day shelter* 
No  need  now 
for  the  herds- 
man to  affect 

to  lead  his  flock*  It  has  aJreacIy  trotted  ahead  of  him,  t 
and  when,  at  the  corner,  the  foremost  has  seen  the  wel- 
oome  grove»  the  whole  train  breaks  into  a  canter.  A 
minute  later  and  neither  goat  nor  sheep  is  in  sight  The 
herdsman  follows  at  his  leisure ;  all  his  scanty  clothing 
swathed  round  his  head,  and  in  his  hand  a  spray  of 
miripe  mango  fruitllnga,  windfalls  strangely  oyer  looked 
by  the  cripple  who  watches  the  tree,  and  of  which,  by 
tpseioQS  lending  of  a  wayward  goat,  the  simple  herdsman 
hftd  possessed  himself  to  season  a  mess  withal,  ^Ind  still 
merry  over  tbe  liarml^a  felony,  he  passes  singing  (save 
the  mark  1 }  a  ditty  of  tbe  kind  that  pleases  such.  Let  us 
follow  him  tinder  the  banyan.  Does  not  tbe  sight  remind 
yon  of  some  Pnritan  desecration  of  a  chnrch  ? 

Along  the  pillared  aisles,  so  dim  of  light,  so  loftily  o'er- 
wdbed,  the  bleating  folk  are  scattered.     Some,  distracted 
\  Ibd  mnny  nooks  that  invito  repose,  wsnder  about 

I  ii  m  loss  where  to  settle,     **This  wny  and  that,  dividing 
Ibo  swift  mindt  intent  '*  to  sleep.    Others,  the  older  heads, 
elnatered  pioturesqnelj,  sheep  and  goab)  together, 

fM  tbe  irary  threshold,  making  themselves  comfortable  at 
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once.  On  every  root  a  kid  or  lamb  has  perched  itself, 
and  the  game  tbey  play  is  an  old  acqnaintanoe*  of  very 
simple  rules— "  Tom  Tiddler's  ground.**  The  herdsman, 
meanwhile,  has  found  his  own  corner,  has  driven  off  the 
kid  that  affected  to  dispnte  possession,  and  (who  so  skill- 
ful as  a  native  ?)  has  blown  three  sticks  into  a  bUr.e,  and 
is  cooking  his  meaK  Beyond  him,  in  another  comer/ a 
party  of  travelers  have  turned  from  the  high  road  to 
bivouac  The  red-curtained  wagon  stands  by  them  tilted 
np ;  and  tethered  between  two  of  the  banyan *s  pillars  tlie 
pony  slouches  to  discuss  bis  melancholy  provender*  A 
dog  squats  by — near  enough  to  smell  the  food,  too  lu  off 
for  any  sudden  lunge  of  atafU  Beyond  theae,  again,  we 
find,  hanging  bead  downward  in  clasters  and  rows,  the 
residents  of  the  place,  a  colony  of  flying- foxes — an  tin- 
oomely  show  and  an  nnsavory  company.  But  in  spite  of 
"vampyres^"  herds,  and  travelers,  there  is  yet  space 
enough  under  the  banyan  for  solitude^.  Thread  yonr  way 
through  the  cloiitered  labyrinth  of  stem  and  bough,  and 
whichever  w^  you  turn  you  wiU  chance  upon  a  retreat 

that,  if  you 
are  o(  my 
kind,  will 
tempt  you  to 
loiter,  and, 
loitering,  will 
delight  you. 
Here  is  one* 

Fit  haunt 
for  fawn  tft 
buskined 
nymph,  a 
bower  for 
Osiris's  self — 
call  him  Koah 
or  Bjicohns^ 
as  you  will — 
when  the  bnr- 
den  of  the 
Bummer's  sun 
has  overtaken 
him  in  hia 
cups ;  a  divau 
clean  •  swept, 
and  garnished 
with  sylvan 
Aeats,  for  his 
company  of 

Bossflriiis  and  Bacchanala  Have  you  soul  enough  to 
shut  your  eyes  and  think  Fan  come  again  with  all  his 
happy  rout  ?  Btdsa  yonr  altars  to  Aditi,  the  Infinite 
Expanse,  mother  of  all  things.  Pile  np  on  it  the  green 
staff  grateful  to  Pritbivi,  the  Broad  One,  the  Earth. 
Strew  the  ground  with  tender  foliage,  and  here,  thongh 
the  dajs  of  the  Florali^i  be  just  gone — here  in  India, 
and  arid  Hay  holding  his  breath  from  heat — you  may 
conjure  up  any  of  the  woodland  scenes  of  "Endymion,** 
and  people  it  with  all  tho  Dryad  folk.  To  help  yonr 
imagination  a  kid  peeps  in  at  you.  Simulating  sur- 
prise, it  skips  sideways  on  to  the  gnarled  root  But  you 
are  dull  company,  it  says,  and  another  sidelong  skip  t»kes 
it  to  tbe  ground  again,  and  away  along  the  green  vista  it 
frisks  to  And  a  playmate.  Amalthea  will  be  here  anon  to 
look  for  it  A  flash  of  crimson  and  gold  and  burnished 
bronze,  and,  see,  over  against  you  bos  perched  the  pro* 
phetio  bird,  with  strong  bill  divining  tbe  secrets  of  the 
central  bole,  tl uttering  the  creviced  things  that  in  the 
heart  of  the  wood  tunnel  their  mole  galleries,  and  drag- 
ging to  day  the  mystery-loving  worm.     Hark  !    It  waa 
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Fions  calling.  With  a  flash  of  orimaoa  and  gold  and  bar> 
nished  bronze  the  angur's  bird  is  goLi.  Sorelj  the  oom- 
pany  will  be  here  soon.  Bat  yon  v.:ll  have  warning  of 
their  ooming,  the  fluty  reed  and  the  Linkling  sheep-belL 
8tay  a  while  longer.  Trail  some  brigtit-flowered  creeper, 
the  gorgeous  trumpet-flower  and  full-scented  clematis^ 
about  and  between  the  green  pilasters  that  crowd  you 
round,  and  give  your  fancy  a  long  tether.  A  glimpse  of 
garden  luxury  snatched  from  Daphne  by  Orontea  I  A 
nook  on  Oithssron's  side,  the  haunt  of  Maanads  I  a  bower 
in  Cyprus  for  the  dove-drawn  goddess's  selt 

And  this  reminds  me  of  a  protest  I  have  often  wished  to 
make  against  those  dull  folk  who  '*  teach  the  bidden  blush 
to  rise  "  when  Aphrodite  is  invoked.  I  am  no  apostle  of 
the  Paphian,  and  I  hate  sparrows.  But  I  would  remind 
the  ''stupidly  good"  that  when  they  bridle  at  the  love- 
queen's  name,  it  is  only  to  flatter  their  own  uncouth  inter- 
pretation of  the  great  goddess.  They  should  remember 
that  in  the  Greeks'  mythology  the  lover  of  Adonis  was  also 
the  sunlight  of  the  grimy  home  of  hard-handed  Labor. 
That  though  she  proved  weak  when  severally  sued  by  the 
Oods  of  Valor,  of  Eloquence  and  of  Wisdom,  she  always 
went  attended  by  the  modest  Graces.  These  stole  from 
the  wine  her  lovers  drank  with  her  all  that  suggests  your 
sensitive  shudder,  and  quickened  and  made  bright  by 
charms  of  mind  and  demeanor  the  tedious  lives  of  men. 
Remember  this.  The  Greek  that  would  compass  Aphro- 
dite had  first  to  woo  Euphrosyne  and  her  maiden 
sisters. 

And  therefore  I  said  that  the  sun-proof  bower  here 
under  the  banyan  was,  if  you  would  have  it  so,  a  bower  fit 
even  lor  '*  the  sweet  Cyprian's  "  self. 

Let  out  your  fancy  like  (some  one  has  said  it  before  me) 
a  ''cockchafer  tied  by  the  leg."  Kick  out  in  your  little 
circle  and  sprawl  over  it  Bange  for  fantasies  in  cramped 
Laputas.  Call  up  aome  mimic  steward  of  the  Sacred 
Things,  to  tell  us  what  we  did  not  know  before— "the 
chief  things  of  the  ancient  mountains  and  the  precioas 
thiugs  of  the  everlasting  hills."  Sense  or  nonsense  makes 
little  difference  lying  here.  Around  you  the  air  tiuted 
with  the  deep  sea-green,  above  you  the  restless  waves  of 
fohage.  The  floor  beneath  your  feet  is  as  clean  swept  as 
the  sea-floor.  The  ruddy  fallen  figs  replace  the  shells. 
Further  on,  mayhap,  you  will  find  old  Nereus  couched  in 
sea-drift,  or  the  noisy  Triton,  his  **  wreathed  shell "  beside 
him,  and  his  cheeks,  even  in  his  dreams,  pufied  to  ca41 
together  the  glancing  nympbs. 

Avoid  only  the  Sahara  of  common  speech.  It  has  but 
one  perennial  spring  in  all  its  dreary  circle,  its  source  the 
bare  rocks  of  scandal,  and  bitter  its  waters — Maruh. 
Forget  for  the  hour  your  past,  horrid  with  splinters  of 
hopes.  Do  not  think  of  the  future,  smooth  thoiigti  it  be 
with  good  intentions.  And  the  present  I  It  is  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  to-morrow,  three  turns  of  the  glass  only — no 
more,  though  even  you  be  a  Macrobian.  "The  great  sea 
is  bound  with  a  little  eand  I"  And  of  parsley  was  made 
the  crown  of  the  victors  in  the  Isthmian  g.imes  I  The 
harlequin  empires  glitter  and  go,  Komemlier  the  Seven 
Sleepers.  By  rcasen  of  the  wrnth  of  Pagan  Bomo  thej 
fled  to  a  cave  **  with  the  gadding  vine  o'ergrown,"  and 
slept  It  was  only  for  the  space  of  three  men's  lives ; 
yet,  lo  I  when  they  awaked  it  was  to  flod  the  Golden 
House  of  the  C»sar,  **  semper  Augustus,"  aatenanted,  and 
all  Europe  Christian  I 

Your  work  can  spare  your  thonghts  for  an  hour.     Gall 

np  forest  fantasies  for  your  pleasure.     XJnnail  your  mind 

from  the  everlasting  pump,  and  let  it  loose  among  Norwc* 

^tn  pinea,  among  the  beeches  and  the  firs  of  the  Harts, 

it0  aUof  and  abeer  oi  Uia  Himalayan  range.    You  will 


meet  strange  company.  At  the  Feast  of  Firs  the  Bear 
Kings  reveling  in  woody  Astor ;  on  Mnnga  Parbat  the 
dainty  Peri  or  awful  Harginn  ;  in  Thuringian  woods  the 
willow  goblin ;  in  the  Black  ^  Forest  the  Erl  Konig  and 
his  elfin  court— all  the  sprites  of  story.  Idle  dreaming 
enough,  but  dreams  are  wholesome,  let  doctors  twaddle  as 
they  wiiL  They  were  given  us  to  lessen  the  remorseless 
distance  between  earth  and  heaven,  this  world  and  the 
next,  and,  by  familiarizing  it,  to  make  less  dreadful  to  the 
living  the  life  after  death.  It  is  in  dreams  that  the  Ger- 
man stories  make  the  elves  steal  human  souls ;  in  dreams 
that  the  people  of  the  Philippines  make  their  old  men  pass 
into  the  forms  of  old  trees.  Among  the  people  of  the 
Chilian  coast  souls  of  men  that  have  benefited  their  kind 
when  living  oontinne,  as  cocoanut  palms,  to  benefit  them 
after  death.  In  Burmah  at  this  day  the  English  Gdvem- 
ment  pays  to  the  headman  of  forest  tracts  a  fee,  "  mu- 
mng,"  for  appeasing  the  manes  of  their  ancestois  lodged 
in  old  sal-trees. 

The  trees  have  been  called  "God's  crops";  but  this,  as 
compassing  their  whole  dignity,  is  as  inadequate  as  if  they 
had  been  called  "  the  aviaries  of  God."  They  are  mora 
than  mere  providers  of  food  and  exhausters  of  the  soiL 
To  them  in  no  mean  degree  is  entrusted  the  regulation  of 
the  temperature  and  the  rainfall ;  and  among  their  great 
functions  are  the  sanitation  and  the  fertility  of  the  earth. 
The  trees  are  the  Yicars  of  God.  Nor  are  they  altogether 
the  ministers  of  Man.  They  at  times  defy  him.  At  all 
times  they  are  jealously  on  his  track,  relentless,  taking 
advantage  of  his  negligence  and  tiring  labor.  Before  him 
man  clears  the  forest ;  behind  him  the  forest  springs  up 
again.  And  in  the  end  the  trees  may  conquer.  Find  if 
you  can  any  of  the  great  cities  of  Mexico  or  of  Anam.  Even 
his  temporary  triumphs  man  owes  only  to  the  want  of 
union  in  the  vegetable  world.  One-half  the  trees  will  not 
grow  where  the  other  half  thriva  If  every  plant  were 
universally  indigenous,  man  could  not  keep  his  footing  on 
the  soil  for  a  day. 

Ooce  in  the  world's  story  the  trees,  putting  aside  their 
rivalries,  allied  themselves  together  to  thrust  man,  the 
destroyer,  from  the  earttu  They  came  up  in  all  their 
strength.  Leagues  of  tamarind  shoulder  to  shoulder  and 
in  a  great  phalanx  covering  half  an  empire,  the  sun-proof 
mangoes,  the  peepuls,  restless  oceans  of  foliage,  and  tho 
bamboos  by  forests  so  close  stemmed  that  not  a  quail 
might  slip  by  them.  The  banyans  conjoined  their  pillaroil 
m  ;zes,  roofing  in  a  continent,  and  with  them  paced  in 
serried  ranks  the  stout-limbed  contingents  of  the  sal  and 
teuk.  From  all  the  mountain  slopes  swept  down  in  tor- 
rents the  relentless  pines,  and,  shuddering  the  hills  as 
they  came,  the  army  of  tho  hardy  oaks.  The  soughing  of 
the  firs  and  deodars  as  they  rushed  aslope  upon  the  de- 
voted plains  could  be  heard  above  the  thunder  of  tho 
rocks,  which,  as  they  dragged  out  their  roots,  rolled  in  av- 
alanches from  the  riven  hills.  And  so,  beliind  them  desc- 
Itttion  and  an  earth  torn  to  its  very  iowels,  the  giants  of 
the  forest  rolled  up  before  their  le.ify  surges  the  wholo 
animal  world,  the  shrubs  and  underp^rowth  sweeping  clean 
in  their  track,  and  at  last  they  drove  Man  into  the  sea  I  And 
so,  says  the  Vishnu  Purana,  tho  wind  could  not  blow,  and 
the  sun  was  shut  out,  and  for  ten  thousand  centuries  the 
earth  was  desolate  of  moving  things.  But  at  last  tho 
patient  gods  wearied  of  the  intolerance  of  the  presnmptu- 
ons  vegetables,  and  came  down  to  the  help  of  man,  and 
smote  the  banded  forests  with  swords  of  flame,  tiil  they  had 
cleared  a  space  where  the  snn  could  shine,  the  wind  could 
blow,  and  man  again  possess  the  soil  And  then  it  was 
(tbonah  the  Purtfn  does  not  say  so)  that  the  gods  droT<» 
tha  trees  asunder,  a  prototype  of  the  oonf usion  of  Bnbel» 
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giTing  to  eaoh  a  separate  Datnre,  bo  that  they  might  nerer 
again  nnite  to  defj  heaven — 

*'  To  mock  the  majestj  of  man's  high  birth; 
Bespiae  his  boiwarks  and  onpoople  earth.** 

Abont  '*  Tree  worship  "  I  hava  read  m9  pcmitet  nothing, 
though  man/  and  very  wise  hare  been  the  writers.  But  I 
can  understand  for  myself  how  erery  nation  in  its  infancy, 
casting  about  for  a  fitting  symbol  of  4he  Great  Spirit, 
should  have  worshiped  trees. 

*'  It  seems  Idolatry  with  some  excuse 
When  oar  forefather  Druids,  In  choir  oatas 
Imagined  sanotity." 

The  Brahmans  giro  to  trees  the  peioeptipns  of  pleasure 
and  pain.     And  with  tLai  faci^it  people  that  saw  Pan  in 


all  their  pines,  Dionysus  in  every  yine,  and  Athene  amoBg 
their  olivej,  who  feels  not  a  liberal  sympathy  ?  It  is  no 
fear  of  SilTanna's  wrath,  nor  of  all  the  ill  the  Dryads  may 
work  me  t.^at  makes  me  confess  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
conoeit  that  personiiied  the  tr^es,  that  enshrined  religiom 
and  enthroned  letters  in  green  grorm.  The  ArohAaa 
League  is  now  only  a  name ;  the  oaks  end  beeohes  of 
Dodona  liaTe  fallen  to  the  woodsui  \*m  as,  snd  all  fellow- 
citizen's  aLke  of  the  one  Neoropolifl,  axe  now  the  riyals  of 
the  Academe.  And  yet  I  reTere  that  old  greatness  that 
chose  for  the  conferences  of  its  yafriofai^  the  dignity  of  its 
gods,  and  the  wisdom  of  its  Men,  the  splendor  of  tho 
shadows  of  trees. 

And  C.nrus,  dying,  gave  orders  Hist  Us  body  should  be 
buried  SkderMie  Tram. 
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"  lis  AKOHO  ye  a  knight  er  a  aqulre  so  bold 

As  to  plunge  into  this  abyss  ? 
I  oast  in  the  Tortez  a  goblet  of  gold, 

The 'dark  wastes  already  •enrroond  it  and  hiss. 
Whoe'er  again  shows  me  the  goblet  IVe  thrown, 
Let  him  keep  it,  and  oyer  retain  as  his  own." 

Thus  speaking,  the  King  from  the  preclploe  flung. 
From  tho  yetgo  of  the  cUlTs  rugged  steep, 

Whi3h  o'er  the  dark  waves  of  tho  boandless  eea  hung, 
The  oup,  where  Ctiarybiis  howls  down  m  the  deop« 

"Who  is  the  bold-heartod,  I  ask  ye  again, 

Who  dares  to  dive  down  to  tho  depth  of  the  main?" 

The  kni;;hts  and  the  squires  with  silent  emoUon, 

All  hear  it,  but  oast  down  their  eyes. 
They  gazed  on  the  depths  of  tho  raging  wild  ooean. 

Bat  there's  none  that  will  ribk  the  bold  deed  for  the  prize. 
Thrioo  lifting  his  voice  criL*d  the  monarch  again: 
"  Is  there  none  that  will  venture  Uown  into  the  main  I" 

But  now  as  before  no  answer  was  heard, 

Till  a  squire,  young,  daring  and  goDtlo, 
Steps  fearlessly  out  of  the  tremulous  herd. 

His  girdle  he  castttth  a^ide  and  his  mnntlo. 
The  anights  all  around,  and  the  ladies  amazed. 
Upon  the  bold  form  of  the  noble  yoath  gazed. 

And  as  he  stopped  on  to  the  rock*s  hanging  verge. 

The  dark  gulf  beneath  him  to  view, 
CharybdLs,  with  deafening  roaring,  the  surge 

Whioh  she  had  engulfed  now  disgorges  anew. 
And,  as  with  the  roar  of  the  far  thunder-olap. 
The  billows  rash  foaming  from  out  her  daric  lap. 

It  seethes  and  it  bolls,  and  it  hisses  and  Lashes, 

Like  water  whiq^i  quenches  the  fire ; 
To  heaven  the  steaming  froth  surges  and  splashes, 

And  flood  upon  flood  rolleth  maddened  with  ire, 
Exhaus^tless  and  endless,  succeeding  each  other, 
As  would  tho  wild  ooean  give  birth  to  another. 

But  at  length  the  mad  billows'  wild  fury  doth  o^aso. 

And,  biaok  in  tho  loaming  white  bed. 
Wide  yawneth  a  fathomless  gloomy  abvss. 

As  if  to  bell's  regions  of  darkness  it  led; 
Hurled  onward  the  furious  bre^aicers  are  borne. 
And  down  Into  the  bubbling  vortex  are  torn. 

Now  quick,  ere  returning  the  breakers  resouad. 

To  God  he  commendeth  his  soul, 
And— a  wild  cry  of  horror  is  eohoed  around; 

Already  the  surging  waves  over  him  roll. 
The  Jaws  of  the  cavern  back  oyer  him  olose, 
^d  to  the  bold  swimmer  its  seorets  disaiose. 

Now  o*er  the  dark  chasm  deep  sUenee  llsa. 

Dull  moans  rise  slone  from  the  wave ; 
Vtwn  Up  to  lip  echo  tneee  trembling  oiies: 


"  Fare  thee  well,  gallant  youth,the  bold-hearted.the  brave  I" 
More  hollow  and  hollow  now  grows  the  dull  roar. 
More  fearful  and  fearful  suspense  on  the  share. 

E'en  if  in  tho  billows  thy  orown  thou  shouldst  fling. 

And  say,  "  He  who  briugeth  it  thenoe. 
Upon  his  own  brow  m.iy  e'er  wear  it  as  King.** 

I  should  not  lust  after  the  dear  reoompense. 
What  the  howling  depths  in  their  dar  c  bosom  oonoeal 
No  living  soul  ever  to  tnee  will  reveaL 

For  seized  by  the  vortex,  resistless  and  fast. 

Shot  many  a  bark  in  the  wave. 
But,  dashed  into  atom^,  the  keel  and  the  mast 

Alone  rose  from  out  this  all-swallowing  grave. 
Like  the  roar  of  the  temi)e8t,  now  clearer  and  dearer. 
They  hear  the  wild  breakers  rise  nearer  and  nearer. 

And  it  seethes,  and  it  boils,  and  it  hisses  and  lashes. 

Like  water  which  quenches  the  Are ; 
To  heaven  the  steaming  froth  surges  and  splashes. 

And  wave  upon  wave  rulleth  maddened  with  ire. 
And.  as  with  tiie  boom  of  the  far  ihundor-olap, 
The  billows  rush  roarlug  from  out  the  dark  lap. 

Lo!  amid  the  dark  waves  of  that  deep-heaving  womb. 

What  gleams  so  swaulike  and  white  ? 
An  arm  and  a  neck  peering  forth  from  the  gloom; 

They  stem  tne  waves  boldly,  with  vigor  they  flght— 
It  is  hel  and,  oh,  Joy  I  he  upraises  his  hand; 
He  waves  the  gold  goblet,  saluting  the  strand  I 

And  locg  and  d<*ep  was  the  breath  that  he  drew 

As  be  greeted  the  heavenly  glow; 
With  joy  to  each  other  they  shout  as  they  view: 

"  He  lives  I  lo,  he  comes  I  ht  has  vanquished  the  fSet 
From  the  bubbling  vortex,  from  out  the  dark  grave, 
Ck>med  the  liviug  soul,  saved  by  tho  hand  of  the  brave." 

He  comes,  they  surround  him  with  shouting  and  glee; 

At  the  feet  of  the  monaioh  he  falls; 
The  goblot  he  offers  upon  hli  bent  knee. 

To  his  luv<Uy  young  daughter  the  monarch  then  oalls; 
She  Alls  it  with  sparkiini;  wine  to  the  brim. 
Thus  the  youth  to  the  King,  as  he  turned  unto  himt 

"Long  life  to  the  King  I    Oh,  rojoioed  may  he  be 

Who  brt^uthes  'neath  tne  roseato  slcyl 
But  terrible  is  it  there  down  in  thn  sea. 

In  the  sixjrets  of  Ilea  von    let  mnn  never  pry. 
And  never  more  strive  to  reveil  to  ihe  light 
What  its  mercy  oonoealei  boneath  terror  and  night; 

*'With  the  speed  of  tho  lii?htniax  it  tore  me  alongj 
When  forth  from  the  daik  cavernn  gushed 

A  furious  torrent,  reslHUess  and  strong; 

The  double  stream  8elz«Mi  me.  as  oVr  me  it  rushed; 

In  dizzying  circles  it  hurled  me.  and  viln 

Was  tiie  struggle  of  man  'gainst  tne  mi^'Uc  of  the  Duia* 
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*'  TO  GOD   DE   COMM&HOftTII    BIS  BOITL/ 

^'Tben  showed  roe  my  God,  iinto  whom  i  hod  orJed 

In  this  tsrtible  hour  of  neod ; 
A  cliff,  jattlng  ont  of  the  deep  at  my  side, 

I  aelzed  it,  and  thiie  from  Death's  grapple  wae  freed. 
The  goblet  tbore  hangiog  on  corals  I  fooDd, 
Or  ev«n  na  yet  'twould  have  reached  not  the  ground, 

*'  For  beneath  me  the  aea  as  a  moontaln  was  deep; 

In  purple  darkness  It  rolled; 
What  though  to  the  ear  it  appeared  as  In  sleep? 

With  a  Rbudder  of  horror  the  eye  oonld  behold 
Below  in  this  fearful  hell-ehaam  wander 
The  dragon,  the  snake  and  the  saiamattder. 

*'  Black,  fl warming  la  hateful  and  fearftil  army. 
Colled  In  hideous  shapes  deform, 

I  taw  the  electrlo  and  prlokly  my. 

And  the  balonee-flsh  writhing  its  horrible  form, 
And  menaolng  gleamed  the  vfhltvt  teeth  In  ibe  dark 
Of  the  oeean^s  hyena,  the  terrible  shark. 

"  There  I  hung,  by  a  feeling  of  horror  opprest, 

Far,  far  from  humanity's  aid, 
'Hid  demoBS,  the  only  one  sensitive  breast. 

Around  me  drear  solitude's  terrors  &rrayed« 
Beep,  deep,  where  the  accents  of  man  never  rung, 
'Mid  the  monsters  of  oeean's  dark  desert  I  hung. 

*"rhus  thinking,  I  shuddervMi;  lot  then  It  orept  near; 

I  a  hundred  foot  moving  behold, 
Aud  darting,  it  enapped  -in  the  madness  of  fear 

I  loosened  my  grip  of  the  coral  I  held; 
Then  seized  me  the  vortex,  with  fury  it  tore  me ; 
But  *twas  to  salTation,  for  upward  it  bore  me.'' 

At  the  tale  of  the  youth  marveled  greatly  the  King, 

And  he  speaks:  "The  goblet  Is  thine; 
For  thee,  too,  I  destine,  bold  swimmer,  this  ring, 

Adorned  with  the  ooatUest  gems  of  the  mine, 

II  again  thou  wilt  venture  and  tell  onto  me 

Wbal  thoa'st  seen  in  the  lowennoat  depths  of  the  sea." 


^^tYl^^-jJ^f^ 
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Th«  maidea's  heart  thrilled  with  soft  pf^s  sm<yHoii; 

Her  accents  oaresaingly  plea^j. 
'*  Urgs,  father,  no  more  this  dread  sport  with  the  oeeoaf 

None  other  would  venture  the  perilous  deed ; 
And  If  thou  canst  tame  not  thy  yearning  desire, 
80  let,  then,  the  knights  put  to  shame  the  brave  squlra^^ 

Then  the  King  seized  the  goblet  and  hurled  It  amain, 

Bown  Into  the  furious  sea: 
**And  if  thou  ranst  bring  me  the  goblet  agaln^ 

The  noblest  of  all  my  brave  knights  sbalt  thou  bo. 
And  to-day  shall  embraoe,  too,  the  maiden  as  bride 
Who  pleads  with  soft  pity  for  thee  aC  ray  side." 

Then  thriUed  in  his  breast  a  might  wild  as  the  storm. 

And  hlB  eyes  flashed  forth  lire  around ; 
He  si^es  the  blush  rise  o'er  that  beautiful  form, 

And  he  sees  the  pale  cheek  as  she  sank  on  the  gtou 
To  win  the  ioved  prize,  by  sweet  hope  hurried  on, 
To  win  it  or  jierish-a  plunge— ho  Is  gone! 

The  breakers  were  heard  as  returning  they  brolie. 

Their  herald  the  deafening  roar. 
And  o'er  the  wave  bending,  love  casta  a  fond  took. 

And  blUow  on  billow  rolled  back  as  before. 
They  surge  to  the  surface,  then  downward  they  sweep--- 
Not  one  boore  the  youth  ou  lU  breaat  from  the  deep. 

BGB]2*LXB. 
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Oh  m  d»r1c,  stormy  nigbk  in  the  Winter  of  17^,  tba 
WAvee  of  the)  At  Lid  lie  foamed  and  chiuDeJ  agaiast  the 
rook  J  fthoro  of  Ardnamurchuii.  The  wuttrs  of  the  BouqJ 
of  Mall  Bsemed  like  a  seetbing  caldron  as  each  fttigrj 
gnat  tore  thti  oreet  of  the  waves,  tipping  them  with  angry 
aignificauoe. 

In  the  little  Tillage  of  Tobermory  all  soemed  dark  and 
etni ;  iu  fact,  it  was  a  niglit  npon  which  no  one  would 
hare  Tentarad  forth  for  pleasure,  and  few  for  a  rowunL 
Oooadonally  tue  heavy,  leaden  clonda  would  be  swept 
away  by  ^ome  fiercer  blafit,  and  then  tlie  dark  ragged 
landscape  of  rock,  snore,  and  tambUng  wntera  wonJd  for 
a  moment  be  lit  np  by  the  pale  rays  cf  a  November  moon« 
Tnen  th»  close  observer  coald  perceive  a  fekifif  drawn  np 
on  the  Mull  shore,  in  close  proximity  to  a  oaluri«  and 
wbiJa  sheltering  bimself  nuder  it«lee,  crocicbpd  the  iigiiro 
of  a  Highlander,  iu  tattertsd  gartx  Apparently  he  was  on 
the  w-itcti  for  some  one,  aa  ever  and  anon  he  rose  from  bi-i 
reonmbaiit  posture,  and  peered  into  the  darkness  in  the 
direction  of  the  haml<^t«  Sjon  a  shrill  whistle  attracted 
the  ftttention  of  tba  watcher  ;  the  door  of  the  cabin  was 
Hattily  thrown  open*  and  the  ruddy  blaze  fiom  a  turf  fire 
atreamed  aoroea  the  beaoh  to  the  water's  edge. 

**  Are  ye  there  V"  oalled  a  loud  voice,  as  a  dark  shadow 
stood  iu  the  doorway. 

"  At  t  ay  !  gnde  aakes,  come  awa' ;  it's  an  uwfu*  nioht*' 
Toi  Xm.,  No.  2— IG. 
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Then  Ihe  door  was  closed,  and  a  tall  Highlander,  eld 
wrapped  in  a  plaiJ,  strode  down  to  the  aki£ 

"  8boVe  her  off",  Jumie,  for  I  must  be  gone  !  Bonnrt 
has  sent  me  a  message  to  the  cave,  and  I  must  be  there  at 
once.  '* 

Half  blioded  with  the  spray,  the  two  mea  with  diflicnlt  v 
launched  the  bo»t,  Lud,  showing  but  tbe  rag  of  a  sa  I, 
boldly  stood  across  the  Bound  for  the  black  line  whielu 
(»ere  and  there  flecked  with  white  foam,  marked  the  Ard- 
namurchan  shore. 

The  man  who  u  now  aaated  in  the  stem  of  the  boat, 
with  the  tiller  in  one  hand  and  the  sheet  in  the  other* 
boldly  faciog  the  storm  thut  is  dnving  down  the  Souud, 
was  well  known  in  those  days  amongst  tho  Weateru  High- 
laiidera  as  Ked  Hob  of  tho  Ctve^  o  sort  of  half-pirate,  half* 
cattle-stealer,  whose  resid*^noe  wan  ia  a  lar^e  oave  by  tho 
seashore,  under  Ardnamoronaa  Pointy  for  whioU  place  ho 
is  uuw  heading. 

Fierce,  unsernpnlons  and  rough,  Bitberi  Campbell  had 
few  friends  and  a  multitude  of  enemiea.  In  the  luwlrss 
times  of  which  I  write,  might  was  right,  and  a  man*8  life 
was  held  but  ligtitly,  for  any  man's  dagger  was  at  the 
service  of  the  highest  bidder. 

Red  Hob  in  hia  cave  at  Ardnamnrohan^  with  his  rnggedt 
bare-legged  followers^  seemed  to  hold  every  one  in  defl« 
auoe*     His  raids  were  carri^  on  witli  ioi\iiinit»^^'a<k  ^c&a&Saet 
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wliether  upon  tbe  Unda  of  a  obiefuiu  or  oa  the  home- 
■iMd  of  a  poor  furmor  Hitcierto  be  had  resisted  all 
eSarta  to  oaptnre  him,  aad  ail  atiemplB  io  briag  liim  to 
jnsliod. 

But  ftlthongU  Bab  was  appareDtljr  friendtess,  lie  had  ia 
xealiij  ODo  great  ally  id  his  foster-brotuer»  Mobeiia  of 
Doaarii  then  iUe  maat  powerful  oUieftam  who  inuabited 
the  UUnd  of  Mall. 

Btftveea  HuLfan  and  R^d  Rob,  al  the  period  of  oar 
Btofj,  thure  eaciattid  a  sort  of  oompacb,  bj  which  the  chief- 
titii  agr^ad  to  prott)Ct  Rob  frooi  the  veugeaacd  of  his 
iioigbbor«  if  Rcib,  on  the  other  hand,  would  hold  himsolf 
in  r«Aduieaa  at  auj  tioie  t j  da  the  ohieftalQ^s  bidding. 

So  power  ul  wn^  Mo  Lean,  that  tbe  Diike  of  Argyle  be- 
came d(!airona  of  foroiing  tin  altianod  witli  bifn^  aod  ga^e 
him  his  sbtor  to  wife.  For  a  time  McLaan  was  all  that  a 
Ua8l>tknd  should  bo  t>  hU  sfjonse,  uotilp  upon  the  oocasion 
of  a  grand  hunt  m  the  island,  ho  happened  to  ni<!*et  the 
wife  of  a  neighboring  Ldrd,  whose  ohiirms  so  won  his 
lieart  that  he  at  onoe  begun  devUing  soma  5vcheme  by 
which  to  get  rid  of  bis  present  spouse  and  obtain  posses- 
sion  of  his  fair  enslaver* 

To  aid  hitn  iu  tliis  scheme,  he  determined  to  apply  for 
help  to  R<ib,  and  aooordinglj  di9pat<;hed  messengers  to 
ArdnamnrcUau,  eommauding  his  immodiate  presenoe  at 
Donart,  for  that  he  had  that  for  kia  ears  to  hear  that 
would  bring  silver  to  his  apooran. 

With  considerable  difllinUy,  R^d  Rob  reached  the  op- 
posite sbore,  but  so  tempestuous  was  the  weather,  that  he 
had  been  forced  to  lauvl  somi  miles  below  the  point  where 
his  otive  was  tiliiated.  No%timg  daimtel  bj  the  rtiin, 
which,  driven  by  the  wiad,  beat  in  their  faoee  and  fioaked 
them  to  the  akiu^  the  hat4y  «oiafilMi»«ers  mada  tbeir  way 
aloug  the  eoist  until  ettaillaikgad  by  one  of  tlia  band,  who 
informed  Rob  that  the  meaaeagers  from  Donart  awaited 
liim  at  the  cive. 

Theaa  having  delivered  their  message,  the  rest  of  the 
nij^ht  waa  given  up  to  a  de1>anch,  Rob  intending  with  tbe 
first  dawn  to  proceed  to  Donart 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  mtgbty  Ben  Mohr,  and  built 
upon  a  slight  eaoiinenoe  overlooking  Loch  Don,  stood  the 
cattle  of  tbe  McLeans  ;  tue  rutas  of  tbe  tower  ore  still  to 
b^  seen,  and,  snrrounded  bj  tbe  rugged  scenery  of  rock 
and  heather,  th^y  form  a  picturesque  and  romantic  land* 
B^apa 

All  nijfht  long  McLean  paced  the  greit  hall  of  the 
ea^tlo,  drinking  deeply  and  swearing  in  Gaelic  deep  gat- 
tnral  oat  Us  at  tbe  delay  of  his  foster-brother. 

For  some  weeks  pa«it  the  gentle  sister  of  Argyle  had 
scarce  sat  eyes  on  h^r  lord,  so  little  had  he  made  Donart 

Lhis  home ;  and,  when  by  accident  they  met,  she  was  re* 
cetved  with  a  old  smile,  and  her  inquiries  into  his  health 
and  his  absence  were  repalse  I  with  mdetiess, 
Tbea  there  came  to  her  through  one  of  her  bower  maid- 
ons  the  tatd  of  his  freqaent  visits  to  the  small  neighboring 
bland  of  Gometra,  aad  the  beauty  of  tba  ljiird*s  wife,  and 
the  proud  h^art  of  Argylo's  sister  throbbed  with  jealouiy 
aad  outr  tged  pnde. 

At  length  the  moraina;  broke.  With  ths  turn  of  the 
tile  the  storm  diei  awiy  ;  and  a?  thi3  first  rays  of  the  sun 
shed  a  ro^y  light  on  tbe  Tu>?ged  sides  of  Ben  Mahr,  R^d 
R>b  stepped  from  a  boat,  and  was  shortly  after  uihered 
into  the  pre^ieuoe  of  the  chieft  lin. 

•*  Welcome,  R>b  of  the  Cive  V  oriel  McLsai,  as  soon 
as  his  visitor  ap{>arel  ;  •' thou  hast  not  been  tardy  in 
auiwering  our  summons.** 

•*  Red  RobV  spooran  is  not  so  full  of  stiver,  or  bis  larder 
Si>  well  sappJteX  itml  hd  (Uu  afford  to  diihiy  wh?n  Donart 


*^It  is  well  said,  my  brother.  I  have  that  for  thine  ear 
that  oonoeroa  both  me  and  thee.  Tell  me,  Rob,  thinkeat 
thon  that  the  eig^e  can  mate  with  the  crow  ?  or  if,  per< 
ehanoe,  such  a  union  were  to  occur,  ihut  the  king  of  birds 
would  remain  oonte  ited  with  liis  B{x>nse  ?" 

Rob  watched  tha  fierce  f -atures  of  McLean  attanttvvly 
befure  he  answereiU 

"  McLean  is  the  best  Judge,*'  replied  the  wily  Highlander. 
•*  Wliat  thinnest  thou  of   GometrtL'n  bride  ?     Tell  mo 
that,  Rob  of  the  Oive  ?**  rejomed  McLean,  paying  no 
attention  to  the  tin  3 wen 

The  ooarse  features  of  the  foster  brother  grew  fierce  and 
lowering,  and  his  brow  flushed  with  the  angry  thought 
th.At  tilled  hia  boeom.  It  was  bat  a  short  time  since  that 
Red  Rub  had  been  caught  by  Cimpbdll,  of  Gometra,  steal- 
ing some  of  his  oattle,  for  which  ho  had  been  ignomin- 
ionsly  scourged  by  two  Highlaud  gdliea. 

Hence  Rob*s  hatreii  of  Qometra,  of  which  the  cunning 
Higbhind  chief  was  fully  aware,  and  was  prepared  to  make 
use  of  to  further  his  schemes  on  Gometra's  wifei 

*'  Gouictra  is  a  skn Iking  fox  T*  ciied  the  marauder, 
aud  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  stripes  he  laid  on 
Rml  Rob's  book  eball  thunder  on  his  own,  repaid  tenfold*'* 
**Wouldst  Ujou  like  to  repay  a  portioo  of  thy  debt  to 
the  CiMai)beU,  my  brother  ?*'  said  McLean,  phicing  hia 
hand  on  Rob*8  shoulder. 

••  Show  me  but  the  way,  and  I  am  toady,"  he  etiatl,  with 
savage  earnestaess. 

McLean  then  proceeded  to  tell  Rob  ol  his  pasaion  for 
Gometra*6  wife,  aad  of  his  desire  to  powett  her,  pronis- 
ing  hitt  afd  and  a  rioh  reward  ahoold  h%  ooathve  to  pnt 
her  la  liia  power, 

Ba  alao  informed  him  Ihal  ba  was  tired  of  hia  |»aaeni» 
wile,  and  Ihat  if  taaia  mMoftuue  wert?  to  belill  bar  it 
woald  be  a  lia|i^y  iwlaiae* 

Long  and  earnestly  did  they  confer,  and  at  leofS^  all 
seemed  to  hsve  been  arranged  between  thern^  snd  Hed 
Rob  took  his  departure  for  tbe  shores  of  the  tjound  ol 
Ulva, 

The  next  day  a  gillie  brought  McLean  intelligence  that 
Campbell,  of  Gometra.  was  absent  from  home,  and  desir* 
ing  the  cbieftatn  to  meet  Rod  Rob  that  evening  at  a  lonely 
cabin  on  the  sborea  of  Loch  Don,  Accordingly,  thither 
did  McLeiu  repair  as  the  sim  shtd  hia  last  rays  upon  Ben 
Mohr,  and  Glen  Forsa  was  wrapped  in  miat  and  darkness. 
R-!d  Rob  had  proved  himself  a  shrewd  messenger.  He 
had  wsylaid  Gt)matra*s  wife  os  she  was  strolling  on  the 
beiach,  and  hfid  told  her  of  his  foster-brother's  passion. 
He  had  not  shrunk  even  from  the  cold-bl coded  falsehood 
tb.it  McLean's  wife  exbted  no  longer,  and  that  his  lord 
waited  but  to  receive  her  as  mifitreas  o(  Donart  Ciimp- 
bell's  wife,  a  vain,  silly  woman,  was  easily  persuaded^  by 
his  specious  repreapntations,  to  accompany  him  to  the 
s bores  of  Loch  Don,  and  as  the  McLean  strode  into  the 
citiin,  he  beheld  the  shrinking  form  itt  hts  unhallowed 
love  awaiting  his  nrrival 

After  a  haa  ty  cou  fere  nee  between  McLean  and  Rob,  the 
iattor  took  his  w*iy  to  the  Castle  of  Donart^  leatiag  the 
Lady  of  Gometra  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  HighJaml 
chieftain^ 

On  Rob's  arrival  at  the  castle  his  Arst  act  wia  to  gm 
diiaction^  thit  the  cbieftdn's  skiff  should  be  atoimpre- 
pared,  and  await  bim  on  tlie  ahore  ;  he  then  proceadid  to 
demand  an  andienoe  of  McLean's  wife,  in  order*  baaald, 
that  he  mlgtil  dalivter  to  her  a  mesaage  of  Ihe  utoMst 
Importance. 

When  tbe  Lidy  of  D  joart  heonl  the  message  an  intHaot* 
ive  dr«%ad  of  some  impending  miafortune  seamed  ta  aeize 
npoo  her  mmd,  but  summoning  all  har  fortilnAei  i^d 
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aftijiKkJ  bj  her  bower  maidens,  ske  reotired  Bed  Bob  in 
the  gram  kail  of  the  omUo. 

'*  Alas !  lad  J  I"  he  said,  approaobing  her  obseqnionsl  j, 
bonaet  in  hand,  *'  I  am  the  bodirer  of  sad  news  ;  will  yon 
plesae  to  grant  me  a  few  words  in  private,  that  I  may 
speak  tnfAjT' 

AdTSDcing  to  where  Bob  stood,  with  eyes  bent  on  the 
grcmod,  she -said: 

'*19pei^  Robert  Oampbell ;  bnt  remember  yon  are  ad- 
dressing %  dang^iter  of  the  honse  of  Argyle.  I  know  not 
why  my  lord  should  ohoose  saoh  an  one  as  yon  for  his  mes- 
senger ;  still  I  am  ready  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say." 

For  one  moment  he  shot  a  glanoe  of  hatred  from  under 
his  heary  eyebrows,  »id  then,  in  treinbKng  aeoents, 
said: 

««TheMeLean  has  SMit«e  toyon  tesay  iOMitkeBeeas 
yonr  presenoe^  madune,  on  ike  island  of  Xjonnore.  This 
noon,  whilst  following  a  etag,  ke  fell  from  a  rook  ioto  the 
oorrie  below,  a&d  he  new  lies  at  the  point  of  death.  He 
bade  me  say  his  sool  wonld  never  rest  unless  your  dear 
hands  closed  his  eyes,  and  eommanded  me  to  nse  all  dis- 
pAtoh  to  bring  yon  to  his  side.  I  have  done  his  bidding, 
and  await  your  eommands.*' 

Jn  a  moment  her  woman's  heart  forgot  the  wrongs  she 
had  suffered  ;  the  love  of  early  girlhood  oame  back  like  a 
torrent,  and,  hastily  throwing  a  plaid  around  her,  she 
bade  him  lead  on. 

Now  abont  mid-diannel,  where  the  current  runs  sharpest 
between  the  Uand  of  Mull  and  Idunore,  there  is  a  low 
flat  rock,  some  twelve  feet  square.  This  rock  is  covered  as 
the  tide  rises,  but  is  perfectly  bare  at  low  water. 

Placing  her  carefully  in  the  stem-sheets  of  the  boat, 
Bob  took  the  oars,  and  before  any  one  oould  enter  the 
boat,  he  pulled  out  into  the  channel  Little  cared  the 
lady  as  to  who  was  in  the  boat ;  all  she  thought  of  was  her 
girl's  love  lying  bleeding  and  maimod  in  some  rude  High- 
land cabin. 

The  night  was  dark,  and  the  wind  was  rising  fast  as  the 
boat  sped  onward,  but  she  saw  nothing,  thought  of  nothing, 
save  her  love  ;  soon  the  bow  of  the  boat  grated  on  a  rock, 
and  Bob^  with  obsequious  pohteness,  assisted  her  to 
disembark. 

Just  then  the  storm  that  had  been  brewing  in  the  West 
burst  out  with  fury,  the  wind  tearing  up  the  surface  of  the 
Sound  and  filling  the  air  with  spendrift  Scarce  knowing 
what  she  did«  and  thinking  herself  at  Lismore,  she  stepped 
out  upon  the  rock,  when  Bob,  with  a  detiant  shout,  which 
rang  above  the  hoarse  howling  of  the  wind,  pushed  off  the 
boat  and  polled  hard  back  for  the  castle. 

For  a  moment  the  siBter  of  Argyle  was  parolyaed  with 
fear,  but  as  her  senses  returned,  and  she  found  that  she 
had  been  placed  upon  a  rock  scarce  twelve  feet  in  oiioum- 
ference,  and  surroonded  «by  the  now  boiling  waters  df  the 
Sound,  the  huoi^  iram  iwhioh  had  tdiencbed  her  to  the 
akin,  then  she  (gave  la  'diriek  ^  ^flespair  which  sounded 
above  the  hflMffiqg  of  itbe  ttampait  The  fell  inspose  of 
Bob  now  bait  lopimiher  distracted  mind.  Themik'was 
covered  at  high  water,  and  she  wonld,  ere  long,  be^ewept 
away,  a  victim  to  her  husband's  unholy  poasion.  'Her 
Highland  blood  boiled  in  her  veins,  and  throwing  herself 
upon  her  knees,  she  vowed  that  if  Providence  preserved 
her  from  this  peril,  deadly  vengeaaca  should  be  hers. 
Still  the  waters  rose,  the  wind  howled,  and  the  seabirds 
shrieked  around  her.  Now  a  greedy  wave  laps  her  feet, 
then  anelher  Hows  gently  over  the  small  surfaee  she  stands 
on  ;  gradnally  but  sniely  the  waters  -vise,  until  one  heavy 
biilgw  aweepa  her  awsv,  and  her  poor  hands  sfxe  fiafhting 
wifli  Mm  leng  aad  aMmy  aeaweed ;  then  oonamooBness 
ffi  «Dd«ll  ii  dark  and  itilL 


TBE  BALLRT  IN  JAPAN. 

We  return  to  our  box  to  find  the  stage  cleared  for  a 
species  of  ballet  Numerous  dances  follow  one  another— 
aome  very  merry,  some  more  subdued,  but  none  so  rigidly 
grove  as  that  which  opened  the  events  of  the  day.  Panto- 
mime enters  freely  into  this  performance.  There  is  a  fim-- 
dance,  in  which  the  omnipresent  toy  is  put  to  more 
coquettish  uses  than  ever  a  Rosin  ]i  dreamed  of.  There  is 
a  slmtUecock  dance,  the  implements  of  which,  hke  Mac- 
beth's,  are  but  of  the  mind,  bat  are  capitally  suggested  by 
appropriate  gesticulations  A  favorite  game  with  an  elastic 
ball  is  worked  into  a  danc3  ;  and  it  is  delightful  to  see 
with  what  mock  energy  t:;o  supposed  ladies  compete  for 
tiM  possession  of  the  plaything— which  does  not  exist — 
and,  having  obtained  the  airy  nothing,  how  each  one,  in  a 
stooping  pestsre^  chases  it  about,  withholding  it  to  the 
last  possible  moment  from  the  otber  claimants.  There 
are  plenty  of  dances  by  men  as  well,  and  they  amply 
supply  all  that  women  lock  in  activity.  They  have  their 
own  shuttlecoek  game  ;  and  the  violent  struggles  they 
depict,  the  collnsiocs  and  overthrows,  the  mortification  at 
missing  a  stroke,  and  the  elation  when  especially  saccess- 
ful,  ore  irresistibly  ludicrous,  particularly  as  there  are  no 
shuttlecock  and  battledoor  all  the  wtiile.  In  the  same  way 
they  go  through  the  movements  of  the  butterfly  trick,  of  a 
certain  dexterous  fest  with  a  looped  handkerchief,  and  of 
vaulting  exercises,  the  material  fabrics  being  equally  base- 
less in  every  case.  Toward  the  end  of  this  divertissement 
an  <<  umbrella  danoe  "  is  introdnoad,  full  of  ingenious  de- 
velopments and  strange  surprises.  The  umbrella  dances 
which  we  have  seen  at  home  are  stupid  bor;A  Here  the 
instrument  is  so  contrived  that  although,  when  shut,  it  ia 
quite  ordinary  and  insignificant  in  appearance,  "  with  no 
points  that  any  other  umbrella  might  not  have,"  when 
opened,  it  assumes,  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent shapes,  colors  and  dimensions.  The  various  com- 
binations are  thus  made  to  resemble  a  brilliant  pyrotechnio 
display.  And  the  variety  of  uses  to  which  they  are  put  1 
Half  closed  they  are  worn  as  high^peaked  hats.  With  the 
handles  bent,  they  are  disposed  upon  the  stage  to  imitate 
beds  of  flowers,  among  which  the  dancers  promenade. 
Boiled  edgewise  over  the  ground,  they  become  the  wheels 
of  a  harlequin  coach,  in  which  the  queen  of  the  ballet 
seems  to  ride.  We  really  have  seen  nothing  like  it  on 
any  of  the  oontinents.  The  closing  dance  is  not  so  en- 
tirely foreign  in  character.  The  women  still  retain  their 
gentJe  stateliness,  but,  on  the  part  of  the  men,  it  is  a 
raging  cancan,  worthy  of  the  habitues  of  the  Mabille,  or 
even  their  coarser  caricaturists — those  female  Bedonias  of 
the  stage,  who,  unsexed  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  figure 
iu  the  modern  English  and  American  burlesque. 


HIhe  CUiinese  were  the  inventors  ;of  imroelain,  and  other 
nations  have  only  been  able  to  imitate  their  achievements 
afaroff,  and  with  inferior  iedhnical  skilL  The  excellenoes 
of  Ohinese  porcelain  consist  in  the  fineness  of  the  material 
and  its  perfection  of  manipulation  in  the  first  place  ;  next 
come  the  beauty  and  parity  of  tho  single  colors  which 
pieces  large  and  small  display,  an  I  the  boldness  or  the 
delicacy,  as  the  cose  may  be,  of  the  flowers  and  arabesques 
with  which  others  are  decorated.  Somethino^,  too,  must 
be  said  of  the  shapes,  which  are  often  of  a  beauty  and 
dignity  that  deserve  almost  to  be  called  classic  ;  the 
Ohinese  in  their  important  pieces  avoid  singularity  a&d 
the  grotesque^  and  their  purity  of  line  gives  to  the  larger 
pieces,  and  even  to  many  of  thoae  of  small  size,  a  certaia 
monumental  gravity. 


Tbo  Hebrew  word  emplojed  in  Ibo  Bible  is  hm^th,  whicli 
is  traashtted  bj  eooie  kchulart  Boap,  and  br  otherf  alkali 
It  would  b0  beiiitr^  aUo,  to  fitilistitnte  for  tho  word  nitre, 
aatroa  or  soda,  an  that  ia  the  sabstaDce  reft^rred  to.  The 
nitre  of  the  ftncrel  nriters  ia  not  oar  saltpetre,  but  Ibe 
nail  re  carboaate  of  soda  employed  in  the  maatifaoture  of 
aoap. 

The  Greeks  And  Bomaoi  also  refw  io  aoap. 


Theoorilns 


kinils  are  omplojed  by  the  GatUa^bj  the  f^cai 
ibe  irowien/* 

The  latter  part  of  tbe  statement  Is  rejected  bj  modeff 
GerjuttQ  women  a^  an  impertin eace,  aa  thej  otaiiD  to  i 
qnite  as  free  use  of  the  soap  oa  tbe  men. 

It  was  a  favorite  ftnyiug  of  Liebig,  that  soap  and  dnli: 
tion  go  hand  in  hand.     "3oap  is  tbe  index  o(  the  ciritts 
tion  of  a  people/'  aaid  the  gifeat  ohecoist ;  but  he  did  i 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SOAP   IN  ANCIENT  AND   MODERN  TIMES. 


refer  lu  tlii«  remark  to  ibo  clenolmess  which  is  nkm  lo 
godUoetis,  but  to  tUe  great  number  of  iiidufetries  waich 
neeaBBarllj  claster  aix>uud  tbo  launafiioture  of  soap,  ana 
thfw,  by  Bupertar  iuventiona,  givo  riat?  to  the  occupation  of 
a  Urge  number  of  iirorkmen,  and  make  trade  und  coiimierce 
fioariabing. 

locideutollj,  the  mantifooiare  of  sonp  ramifies  io  a  great 
namber  of  direottoDa  :  tlie  Tery  nieution  of  it  carries  Tvith 
it  the  idea  of  the  rlifnp  productiou  of  soda*  the  cnormons 
coDsutupitan  of  Bulphiirio  oeid,  the  ri'itdy  mauufacture  of 
glMSf  the  apiuniog  nud  wcaviug  of  textile  fabnca  for  our 
olutbio^^  and  the  bloicbing  of  paper  for  oar  bookfi.  It  is 
thus  that  it  beoomea  the  index  of  tho  rivib/ntion  of  n 
people, 

Thia  18  not  all. 
The  %Qxp  manu- 
facturer not  only 
brings  great 
benefit  tohta  own 
country,  but  he 
carries  the  war 
into  Africa,  and 
do£8  more  toaap- 
press  the  slaTe- 
trade  thaa  all  the 
men-ot-war  that 
the  Eagliah  Gor- 
erameot  have 
been  able  to  tta- 
tioQ  along  the 
coast  Tiie  King 
of  Dahoaiey  was 
obstioately  bt*nt 
on  aeiiiag  all  his 
prisoners  of  wnr 
to  the  slave- 
dealers,  nutil  the 
soap  mauufao* 
torer  came  iuto 
competition  with 
the  nefarious 
Cr^tfBo,  aud  was 
able  to  ofTer  more 
forpdm*oil  than 
the  kiog  coutd 
obtain  for  his 
prisoners;  In 
faot,  the  demand 
for  hands  to 
gather  the  oU  for 
the  couanmption 
of  the  soap  mau- 
nfaoturera  was  so 
grcrftt  that  nooe 
could  be  spared 
for  the  fureigQ 
marts,  und  thus  the  slave-trade  was  annihilated  by  a  more 

Ilegitimate  commerce. 
We  coutd  alHo  trace  tho  soap  manufacturer  into  tho 
mountains  of  Brazil,  among  th€  steppes  of  Siberia^  '*  to 
Greenland's  icy  mountains  and  India's  gota\  8trauds,'*if  tbe 
story  would  not  take  us  tuo  f ^r  from  our  proper  subject. 
The  business  is  mnch  like  charity ^it  blasseth  him  that 
given  aud  him  that  receives  ;  it  raises  thecivdization  of  the 
country  where  it  is  produced,  and  oteatises  the  nations 
whom  it  reaohe'9  ;  and  hence  it  is  quite  wottU  while  to 
spend  some  time  in  considering  the  subject 
When  Pliny  talked  abont  Uie  Onuls  as  l»eing  the  invent- 
om  of  soap,  he  doubtless  referred  to  the  lnhat)itauts  of  tho 


the 
5en^ 


FHOCKSS  OF  lUIlKO   WSITX  SOAV  AT  MAOSSaLXS* 


teuODust  of  the  Mediterranean,   especially  the  viciDitj 
Maraedlea,  whtre,  from  tho  roost  aticieot  times,  the  mau 
fdciuro  has   beeu   one  of    the    chief    industries    of    tl 
country.     Tho  Greek  word  mp(>tt  appears  to  be  of  Gel 
origin,  thus  contitming  the  above  theory  ;  and  this  wo 
i%  traced  through  all  of  tho  EnrotJeau   languages.     The 
Germans  have  the  word  &e>/e^  the  Bit  toll,  lerpA  ;  the  Eng- 
lish, $ofip  :  tho  Spanish,  .mhoti ;  thoPorfcagUf»ae,  $ahm:  the 
Italians,  f^npon^;  the  French,  saton  :  and  in  their  pato; 
$ahon  und  Stiptlon^  Ihe  chief  ohanges  being  in  the  lettei's 
b  and  r,  according  as  the  Celtic  is  changed  into  the  difif< 
eiit  languages. 
From  Harstilles  tho  sua:*  industry  appears  to  have  been 

trausferred  tonu* 
meroua  colonies 
foundt'd  by  the 
Grtieka  aud 
mans.  An  incoi 
testiblo  proof 
its  existenoe 
ancient  Italy 
brought  to  Ugl 
during  the  es< 
vstions  made  at 
Pt*mpeii,  which 
city  was  destroyed 
in  ttje  ytar  sev- 
enty -  nine  after 
Christ 

In  a  map  of  the 
city  of  Pompeii, 
prepared  by  M, 
Breton,  the  bouse 
oC  the  Boap  man* 
ufacrurer  is  inc 
cated  as  No, 
between  the 
streets  Narcissus, 
aud  Consul. 
this  house  can 
seen  at  the  pres- 
ent day  six  stone 
vats  which  served 
for  the  prepari 
tion  of  the  ly 
and  a  fur u ace  for 
boiling  down  the 
mixtore.  Certain 
fragments 
well-  preservi 
fl  o  a  p ,  and  tht 
nnten^ils  found 
on  the  premises, 
leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  character 
of  the  business 
carried  on  therei  Tlie  factory  was  situated  near  the  sea- 
coast,  us  is  also  indicated  liy  the  decayed  fragments  of 
ships  which  must  have  been  lying  at  anchor  in  the  docks 
at  the  time  of  the  sudden  destrucliou  ot  the  city.  It  is  ^ 
moro  than  probable  that  the  snip  lu  which  Ht  Pbul  took 
passage*  and  which  lauded  him  at  Puteoli,  was  loaded 
with  the  native  Cutb>nito  of  soda  of  E^^ypC  for  the  use  of 
the  soap  and  glass  manufacturers  of  PompeiL 

The  indnatry  at  Erst  ai>f»ears  to  hav«  been  confined  to 
the  prt^pttration  of  a  liquid  soap,  made  by  boiling  the 
lixivium  from  ashee  with  fat ;  but  afterward  lime  was 
iiddetl,  aud  a  better  a  ttole  prodiiot'd.  The  addition  of 
lime  led  to  the  employment  of  pure  ooda  or  xx^tash^  and 
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thb  iniportant  improremeni  wts  aoott  folloved  hj  the 
sabatitation  of  olive  oil  for  the  tntdilkmsl  saet. 

For  oeaiun^  we  flad  Mars^iilev  enjojing  a  monopolj 
In  aoiip  manuCaoturd  m  EQrop«v  until  we  reticsh  ibe  Iwelftb 
eealarj,  inhere  tha  retarmng  ontudera  exerted  a  great  iu- 
flnetice  in  ohangiDg  the  relafive  impc  rUuc-^  of  ilii%  m  well 
M  of  maDy  otber  iDdustrieB  in  Kiiroptv  Veuice  beoume 
Ibe  seat  of  two  iodiiatriea  depeoiieot  on  Bodi^  namely, 
glaaa  nad  soap,  aod  waa  (or  a  loag  time  tbe  rival  of  Mar* 
ielUee  in  their  prodnctioD. 

Aoother  city  ia  Italy,  or,  rather,  Piediftonk,  Savoae,  ac- 
quired a  high  reputation  in  the  same  direction.  The  natne 
oi  the  oity  hxia  suggested  io  aome  hidlorians  the  poe^ibility 
df  this  town  having  bden  the  first  to  prodnoe  soap,  and 
Ihna  to  have  given  its  deaignatioa  to  the  article  ;  bat  it  ia 
mora  probable  that  the  town  took  its  name  from  the 
tfticJe,  rather  than  the  artiote  from  the  town. 

The  fiictori«'s  at  SaTone  aeqnireil  great  importance. 
They  eclipse^l  those  of  Cfeootw  Maneillei^  M»lega»  AlioaAle^ 
Having  a  hjjrbor  on  tba  Miditoc?uiiean»  It  was  ea^y  to 
export  its  prodticta,  and  thna  to  extend  its  commerce  to 
all  parts  of  the  then  known  world.  The  extensive  loreate 
oi  olive  trees  sntroanding  the  town  aiforded  abnodance  of 
oilf  and  thti  seaweeds  of  th«  coaU  prodnoed  all  the  aoda 
required »  and  thoa  aU  of  the  eondi Lions  were  favorablo  for 
tfaa  proeeoution  of  tba  indnatry. 

The  prosperity  of  S^vone  inspired  the  jealousy  and  hos- 
tOitj  of  the  neighboriog  city  of  OenoiL  That  suck  a  littU 
town  should  dare  to  compete  with  tb^  proud  BeiptibUo  ol 
Genoa  was  soandaloua,  and  not  to  be  borne»  and  it  was 
ree^Lved  to  put  a  atop  to  the  impertinenoei  One  night, 
twenty  large  galleys  loaded  with  stone  pnt  out  from  the 
poHof  Qenoo^  and  sileoUy  approached  the  narrow  entranoe 
to  tho  harbor  of  Savonei  Here  they  discharged  their 
freighti^  efiectually  cloaiag  the  paaaage  to  anything  larger 
than  a  small  boat ;  snd  thus  in  one  night  the  oommeroe 
and  inditsiry  of  a  rival  town  were  destroyed.  That  was 
Ibe  auoient  brutal  method  of  snppresaing  oommeroe  i  the 
modem  methol  of  tari^i  and  cnatom-honses  is  more 
polite,  but  is  often  quite  as  efiectnaL 

The  large  and  powerful  countries,  such  as  Spain » 
France  and  England,  were  able  to  preserve  their  indus- 
tries on  aooount  of  an  extensive  home  ronanmption  ;  bivt 
ibe  small  maritime  repnblios,  being  deprived  of  the  poasi- 
bilily  of  exportation,  were  necessarily  drivea  to  the  wall, 
and  eventnally  had  to  be  absorbed  by  the  neighboring  na- 
tions. And  thus  the  cities  of  Venic**,  Genoa,  etc.,  in  the 
course  of  timeceaaed  to  be  dangerous  rivals,  and  Marseilles 
was  able  to  eommand  the  markets  of  the  world. 

It  W.1S  not  uutd  the  seven  teen th  century  that  the  devel- 
opment of  the  indiii>try  attained  the  highest  propjrtirns. 
At  that  epoch,  the  manufacturers  made  use  exclusively  of 
th»  alkali  obtained  from  seaweeds  found  in  close  proximity 
io  Mazseillo^  and  it  was  not  until  the  introduction  ot 
ootton-spinning  gave  rise  to  a  greatly  increased  demand 
for  soap  that  the  alkali  was  brought  from  ditf<*rent  ports, 
Louis  XIV.  was  a  powerful  patron  of  the  industry,  and  in 
1566  gave  the  monopoly  to  one  Pierre  Higat,  with  the 
stipulation  that  he  was  to  employ  cxcluaively  native  work- 
men and  native  material  This  monopoly  was  aoon  found 
Io  bo  prejadicial  in  every  way  and  was  soon  revoked.  The 
Oovammant  got  ao  in  the  habit  of  interfering  with  the 
bnsinaja  by  all  kinds  of  edicts,  that  it  was  a  constant 
atruggle  on  the  part  of  the  capitalists  to  keep  their  headf 
a(x)vo  waipr.  Io  fact,  the  history  of  toap  manufacture  in 
Fraooo  allords  the  bast  illustration  of  the  harm  that  can 
reoaU  from  loo  much  patronage  and  protection  on  tbe 
/M£i  4^  ihif  OovemmeaL  Napoieon  ^ety  nearly  pat  an 
vu   tiro   whale  baamom  hj  prulubtting  the 


eniraneo  into  FmncA  not  only  of  foreii^n  soapv  ^ut  of  tbe 
a^a  neoesi^ry  to  ita  fabrication*  The  fortunate  diaoov«ry 
of  a  method  for  the  ariifioial  prodaoltoa  o£  aoda  fTon  soa 
salt  was  aU  that  saved  the  total  wreck  of  the  manutetuxet 
In  10:^2  the  exclusive  iinvilege  of  manufacturing  soap 
was  acoorded  in  Euglaod  to  a  company  on  oondition  of 
of  tho  payment  of  a  tax  of  £23.000  sterling,  for  every  8,000 
tons  ot  soap.  8uch  a  monopulj  could  not  exist  very  long 
in  the  nature  of  things,  and  it  was  not  long  before  tho 
busiuess  was  if^ft  to  luke  ita  legitimate  ooursew 

But  howavrr  great  may  have  been  the  progresa  of  tba 
industry  from  tae  time  of  Julius  Cii^aar  to  that  of  Napo* 
leou  L,  it  was  very  insignificani  in  eompanaon  to  what 
was  destined  to  be  ncoomplished  by  the  researches  and  in- 
ventions of  two  diatingniahed  French  chemists,  Chovrenl 
and  Le  Blana  The  djaooveriea  ol  theae  two  great  men 
raised  the  boaiiieBa  from  a  mere  empirical  trade  to  the 
condition  of  am  ill  Tho  former  of  theao  men»  Cb^^vreul, 
is  dtiU  itving  at  an  ftdfonosd  age^  seventy  years  alter  tho 
publication  ol  his  fint  rtesarches,  and  stdl  engaged  Io 
adding  to  the  sum  ol  human  knowleilge.  He  has  Uvetl  to 
ace  eommeteo  and  the  aria  of  peace  carried  into  all  parts 
of  the  world  in  consequence  of  his  disooveriesi  and  can 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  ho  has  oooqnered. 
vastly  more  t*?rrilory  by  his  neienee  than  Napoloon  over 
did  by  his  sword.  Le  Blanc  died  many  years  ago,  in 
poverty,  and  it  was  not  tuitil  reoently  that  tho  Govern* 
meat  granted  a  pension  to  bis  hA^iia  in  consideratioa  ol  J 
magnificent  invention  ot  a  proomo  for  making  soda  direot^ 
from  aea  salt 

Jam«j  Mnspratt  who  was  tho  first  to  use  this  prooess  in 
England  on  a  largt)  so  ils^  was  obliged  to  give  away  many 
tons  of  tho  artificial  alkali  to  the  soap-lioilors  of  Laa- 
cashire,  before  he  ooald  oonvtneo  them  of  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  the  uao  of  thia  pure  materiaL  But  i 
soon  as  the  manufacturers  beoomo  oonvinced  of  tho  grea 
saving  to  be  obtained  by  using  the  artificial  soda, 
orders  came  in  so  fast  that  Muspratt  was  obliged  to  i 
liver  the  red-hot  mat  rial  in  iron  oars  as  fast  as  it  could  I 
raked  from  the  ovens.  And  now  tbe  bnainesa  has  grown* 
to  such  proportions  that  more  soap  is  exported  from  liv- 
erpool  alone  than  was  formerly  manufactured  in  aU  £ng* 
land.  Before  prooeeding  to  give  the  practical  detaila  of 
the  manufacture  of  so^p,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  theory  of  the  operation. 

For  a  long  time  soap  was  Hnppoaed  to  be  the  resuU  of 
the  direct  union  of  f^t  with  an  alJcall.  Soma  of  tho  older 
chemists  considered  soap  as  containing  an  alkali  neiitni|i>»J 
ized  by  a  fatty  body,  and  they  thought  that  the  oarbooidi 
acid  of  the  air  was  the  chief  agent  of  the  soli diBicat ton  of 
tbe  oib  during  the  saponification  ;  while  other  ohemiala 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  saponification  was  due  to 
oxidation^  It  was  left  to  Chevreol  to  overthrow  all  of 
these  notions^  and  to  place  the  industry  on  its  true  baaisw 
The  discovery  of  glycerine,  or  the  sweet  principle  of  oil, 
by  Scbeele,  was  tbe  only  important  fact  in  this  connection 
thai  was  not  made  known  by  Chevreul. 

Aooordiug  to  the  researches  of  ChevreuU  tbe  oils  and 
fats  are  componnds  of  fatty  aciiU  with  glyoerino— very 
much  like  ethers^  D  we  cause  an  alkali  to  act  on  aoetfo 
ether,  for  example^  the  constituents  of  the  ether  separate^ 
tbe  aeid  goea  to  the  mineral  base  to  form  a  salt,  wtilo  tho 
etber  dissogage^  takes  up  water  and  booomes  aa  aLootkol. 
In  a  porfeotly  analogous  way,  Chavreul  found  that  when 
alkalia  act  nnder  the  infinenoe  of  heat  on  neutral  fats,  tho 
fiitty  aeid  goea  over  to  the  mi&eial  boMw  to  form  a  salt 
oalled  soap,  wbllo  tho  glycrio  othe^  which  soparatuv  takeo 
up  water  and  beoomea  au  alcohol  known  as  glyoerine. 
From  a  cbooiiooi  point  ol  V]«iw,  tho  making  of  soap  la  «a 
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opemiioa  bj  meiaiB  ol  which  the  two  organic  eli^meDtt 
composing  the  f»i  ar«  sepntated*  The  gtjcermd  booumea 
liberated,  and  remains  dii»olTed  in  wiiter,  ifhiJe  the  tattj 
aoid^  ooQibioe  with  tha  soda  or  potash  to  form  soap.  Soaps 
aro  gaoeraliy  chiaaed  under  two  heads^hard  (lod  aolt 
The  hafd  have  ai^da  for  the  base*  and  tha  aoit  potash. 
The  tuoal  highly  priztd  are  ihosa  wbich  are  muda  witti 
oliTe^oil  mix<id  with  uut-oil  to  giya  gr€»atar  consisteooa. 

A  great  varieij  of  oils  aud  tats,  derived  from  thi»  auimul 
sod  Tegetahle  kiDgdoms^  enter  iuto  tho  oi>iDpoditioa  of 
eoapt»  and  to  prcoure  tbette  in  auiiable  oondition  for  aa- 
lioaioatioii  is  an  important  branch  of  tha  buAiuesa.  The 
of  oolaa»  rape,  liu^eed,  popp/,  Hax  and  hemp  are  the 
important  articles  employed  in  oommeioe  for  the 
pVCKNo^mi  of  oii  The  manner  in  wbich  the  operation  ia 
pMJtimtd  ipariea  sccording  to  the  raw  mut42nal«  and  to  the 
tewdliiens  of  the  oonntry. 

ObUining  oil  fiom  seeds  is  a  Terj  ancient  operation,  as 
il  ia  msuliooed  by  the  oldest  writera.  Oii*prea«e8»  with 
long  arsta  and  a  wooden  seiew,  huve  long  been  in  nae  in 
Baatero  ooimtries.  Tha  greatest  improTem^nt  was  in  the 
iQTentioa,  ia  1795,  of  the  hydrauiio  press  bj  Joseph 
Bramah,  in  London^  Thta  reiFolntionisied  the  whole  bnai- 
seai^  and  introdaoed  a  new  engine  ol  great  valne  in  other 
meebamoal  oper.i lions.  Before  siibjeoimg  tha  aeeda  to 
preaanrei  it  ia  neoassary  to  pulteriae  them«  aud  thia  is 
baal  aeoompUshed  by  a  atampiog-milU  oonatmeted  yery 
roach  on  the  same  priuoiple  as  the  stamps  need  in  pnlver* 
i£ing  ores. 

The  stamps  nre  made  of  aqufire  columns  of  hard  woocl, 
elothed  at  the  bottom  with  an  iron  shoe*  A  long  row  of 
ihaae  ptampa  are  aet  in  motion  by  me«ina  of  oog-wheeia. 
After  the  seed  ia  stamped,  it  ia  subjected  to  heavy  preasare 
belweea  tollera,  and  finally  tbe  last  r«muanU  of  od  are 
removei  by  the  hydrauiio  presa. 

Formerly  the  press  oake  was  used  at  once  as  fodder,  but 
of  late  years  a  oonstderable  additianal  quantity  of  oil  has 
bean  exiraoted  from  it  by  means  of  carbon  di  sulphide. 
The  use  of  this  re-agent  has  greatly  avlded  to  the  yield  of 
oil  from  all  aonroes.  Tbere  are  a  large  number  of  vege- 
table fata  now  used  in  commerea  Cocoanut  and  palm-aU 
are  aolid.  They  are  highly  prized  for  the  manufacture  of 
peculiar  varieties  of  soaps* 

The  non-dry uig  oils  are  very  numerous,  and  may  be 
worthy  of  »pr"cial  meution.  Bape-setd  oil  has  a  specitio 
rravity  of  0,91,  aud  freeze  Ht— 3*^  C.  and  just  below  32^ 
Fahrenheit  In  some  parts  of  Germany  it  is  used  at  the 
table  aa  a  aakd  oil,  but  uoless  it  has  been  previously 
heated  it  has  a  disagreeable  taste  and  amtrlL  It  is  more 
extensively  employed  as  a  burning  oil,  for  which  purpoae 
it  ia  admirably  adapted,  as  it  is  non -explosive,  and  gives 
oat  a  powerful  ligbt  • 

The  product  of  the  olive  K  of  all  vegetable  oils,  the  one 
that  has  been  longest  known.  The  culture  of  the  olive- 
trae  ia  oonduote*!  to  a  large  extent  in  Bpain,  Portugal, 
Italy.  Qroftog.  South  Africd,  Palatine,  aud  parts  of  South 
Amerioa.  Severn  quslities  of  oil  are  produced  from  the 
fruit,  serving  for  table  use,  himp-oil,  and  soap  manufacture. 

Tbe  drying  oils  are  Imseed,  nnt-od,  poppy-seed,  sun- 
flower ani  cotton-seed-  These  are  extensively  employed 
in  other  industries  than  soapmaking,  and  are  produced  in 
large  quantitieflL  The  fstty  materials  of  animal  origin  ore 
not  nearly  so  numf^rous  as  those  derived  from  the  animal 
kingdom.  Tbijsa  are  chiefly  tallow,  latd,  Huh  and  seal-oil 
la  the  ease  of  the  animal,  the  oil  is  melted  out  or  tried  out 
by  heat^  rather  tuau  obtained  by  preasoie,  and  it  is  often 
an  ineidencal  product  of  tbe  kitchen. 

Fat*rendering  is  an  operation  which  in  newly  constructed 
funuiooa  een  be  aoeomplished  without  beooming  a  nui* 


aance  to  the  neighborhood ;  but  as  usually  performed  it  (■ 
atteudtd  witii  very  disagreeable  odor)»,  an<l  has  to  beaoh- 
jected  to  the  most  vigilant  sanitary  inspection. 

In  the  scouring  of  wool,  the  oil  and  iat  were  formerly 
thrown  a  war ;  but  in  modern  times  greater  eoonomy  ia 
practiced,  and  there  has  been  a  great  saving  m  oouae- 
qaeDce* 

Another  material  required  in  tbe  manufacture  is  rosin* 
This  is  obtained  from  thi  less  Tolatile  parts  of  turpentine« 
and  is  much  prized  sa  adding  largely  to  the  value  of  soapsv 

After  this  hasty  recapitulation  of  the  principal  mate- 
rials required  in  the  bustnessi  we  may  prooeetl  to  give  an 
account  of  how  soap  is  made.  In  this  we  can  coatind  our* 
selves  to  the  modes  of  operation  iiL  common  use* 

The  veasel  ia  which  the  oombtnatiou  of  fst  and  alkali 
is  effected  is  in  EogUnd  made  of  wrought  iron  plati^  riv* 
eted  together,  and  is  often  of  such  asizj  (15  feet  diameter 
and  15  ft^et  deep)  that  from  twenty  to  thirty  tons  of  ioap 
may  be  produoeil  from  one  oharge.  The  heating  of  these 
aoap-pana  or  pots  ia  aceompllahed  by  &leain«  whioh  may 
be  directly  introduced  into  the  mixture  in  tbe  pan— it  tray 
be  led  through  it  ia  a  coil  of  pipe,  o»  made  to  aimound 
the  pan  in  a  jacket  Some  of  the  oil  or  fil^  or  adxiare  of 
such  ingredients,  is  first  put  into  the  pan ;  tbea  mime 
weak  caustic  lye  (speoifto  gravity  1.05  to  LOS)  it  added, 
the  mixture  being  agilnted  and  gently  waratstl  a4  first ; 
further  quaatities  of  lye,  of  iucreasmg  atfeiigllu  being 
added  from  time  to  time»  aud  the  heathig  ooatintied,  until 
a  kiod  of  emulsion  ia  formed.  Move  fat  (aud  rvain,  for 
yellow  5oap)»  and  then  more  lyt^  are  added  from  time  to 
time,  while  the  boiling  ia  oonttoued*  until  tha  proper 
quantities  and  proportions  of  each  have  been  introduced, 
and  the  saponifioation  or  action  of  the  alkali  upon  the  fal 
is  completfib 

Tiie  next  step  in  the  proeeaa  is  the  separation  of  the 
soap  from  the  mass  of  the  liquor — a  separation  or  parting 
which  ia  commonly  made  by  the  addition  of  about  tea 
pountls  of  common  salt  for  every  100  pounds  of  fatly  mat« 
ter  employed.  8oap,  beiog  insiolubla  in  strong  saline  sola* 
tiona,  separates  in  a  nearly  pure  condition,  floating  to  th# 
top  of  the  liquor.  The  layer  of  soap  may  be  drawn  oflf, 
still  melted  or  fused,  at  thla  stage  of  the  operation,  and 
septiruted  by  further  heating  into  a  clean  portion  and  a 
mottled  portion  ;  or,  the  more  usual  plan  may  be  adopted, 
of  running  oft  the  spent  water  and  saline  liquor  below, 
leafing  the  soap  in  the  pan,  to  be  afterward  treated  in  tho 
following  way : 

To  the  soap  is  added  some  lye,  and  the  whole  ia  once 
mom  heated.  Then  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  settle  for 
some  hours,  or  even  days,  to  drop  the  excess  of  lye  and  to 
depK>sit  tbe  colored  impurities,  oalled  ** nigra'*  Next,  the 
liquor  \A  run  oS  to  be  used  in  ttke  next  charge  ;  while  the 
soap,  which  now  contains  more  water  than  before,  and  a 
slight  exceas  of  alkali,  is  oast  in  iron  frames  or  molds, 
anil,  when  oolil,  out  into  blocks  or  burs  by  means  of  wires. 
The  following  kinds  of  soap  may  be  distin(;uished  ; 

1.  White  or  card  soap,  made  ohfefly  from  tallow, 
'/.  Yellow  soap*  into  the  ingrodidnta  of  wbioh  resla  ooters. 
9.  Mottled  BOsp.  whlcti  oontalns  Krny  orbrowo  patoheaof  Impa 
rltias,  ohiafly  salphide  and  oxidos  aC  iron* 

4.  Castile  or  Marseilles  soap,  formarly  made  with  good  oUv 
oil,  and  now  prepared  with  lower  qualltlea  of  that  oil,  with  q\\\ 
flit,  and  with  cotton-aeed  and  cheopor  oHs  The  mottlleiir  Is  ofts 
produo-*d  In  thts  soap,  and  ia  Enffllsh  moltJed  hca^x^,  by  the  usa  i 
a  orudo  lye  of  Qni^tto  soda.  oontaiDlng  sodlam  sulphide,  and  tho' 
addition  of  a  llttlo  grefiQ  vitriol  solution, 

5.  Silicate  of  soda  soaps,  contalnini;  much  water,  or  soluble  al* 
kaliae  slltoato,  and  also  a  hljih  percentatte  of  wator. 

S  Fancy  or  toilet  soaps,  of  many  sorts,  yet  dlffortnK  but  sUphtly 
In  CO  rapnn  It  Ion.  They  aro  HAUAlly  prepared  from  curd  soap,  by 
remeltlag  and  skimming  It,  etc* 
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Perfumed  io.ipg»  for  instaDca,  are  curd  soaps  remelted, 
wHti  additions  of  fragn&ot  esaentuil  oils,  or  tbosa  of  berga- 
mot,  oarnWAT,  citrooella^  etc.  In  most  cases  ooloriog  mat- 
ters are  A&o  sntroduccfd,  &o  as  to  muka  tba  product  more 
pleasing  to  the  oje.  Gljcerine  soup  coo  tains,  or  ahould 
contain,  a  oonaiderable  amonut  of  glycerine^  and  is  geutr- 
allj  in  ttte  liqui  1  form.  Petrolenm  soup  contaias  a  liltltj 
dark-oolored  naiiTa  rock  od  vr  pt^troleum*  whilo  from  five 
to  twentj  per  o^nt  of  cryBtollized  carbolio  acid  is  intro- 
daced  lulo  wiiat  is  oalteJ  Ci&rbolic  soap. 

Tr  snap  are  lit  £oiip  la  nsunlly  mode  by  dissolving  oar  J 
soap  in  iiii  own  weight  of  spirtta  of  wine,  adding  so  me  per- 
fame,  ullowtng  impurilies  to  settle,  diatilling  oflf  some  of 
the  spirit  and  pouring  the  smooth  and  strong  solution  iato 
moidfi. 

Pare  ioap,  as  it  cornea  from  ttie  pan,  ia  known  in  Eng- 
lish soapwoiks  as  ''genuine  jmle  **;  it  contamsi  when  quite 
fresb,  abont  seven  per  cent*  of  eoila,  aixty-tbree  per  cent. 
of  fatty  mntters  and  tbirty  per  cf  nt.  of  water.  By  keep- 
ing«  it  becomes  dri(rr,  anil  therefore  stronger. 

A  good  suap  for  domestic  tiAe«  in  its  usual  condition  when 
offered  for  sale,  slionld  l>e  firm  to  the  touch,  and  contain, 
in  one  hundred  p^rta,  not  more  than  trn  of  BoJacr  twenty* 
five  of  watr.  It  phopld  contract  bat  alightly,  and  that 
uniformly,  when  dry  log,  aod  no  efflorescence  should  ap- 
pear upon  it  wb%n  kept  in  a  diy  plno© ;  this  latter  test 
being  apecially  applicabla  to  soaps  which  uro  intended  U> 
oome  in  contact  ^ith  the  hnmsiti  akin,  as  the  eJHoresoenctt 
ehowa  the  presence  of  too  much  alkali,  which  notooly  acts 
powerfully  on  the  sktn,  but  destroys  tha  fibre  of  teitila 
goods.  In  making  bucU  soapA,  the  nae  of  bone-ftet,  of 
easeDca  of  mirbano  (n  it  ro- be  azote)  and  of  eut^h  coloring 
matters  as  arsenicil  and  ooppcr-greeQi  and  of  magenta, 
etc.,  should  be  avoided* 

lirowD  Windiior  soap*  one  of  Uio  most  popular  toilet 
Boaps,  was  formes  J jr  iEude  %iih  a  soap  formed  from  tallow^ 


two  parts ;  olive  oil,  one  part ;  oila  of  biTgamot,  eumto, 
thyme,  and  caraway  beiug  added  Ui  impari  a  acrnt,  sik 
brown  nmber  and  ochre  to  give  color*  ll  i*  now  often 
raado  from  curd  soip,  by  perluujiD;^  it  and  adding  burnt 
etigrtr  to  give  the  brown  hue  ;  i^hl^e  oihtr  oiU  and  lata  be- 
sidf  those  nau^cd  above  are  oftfU  employed  as  tbo  basis  of 
its  preparAiion.  Cocoanut  oil^  for  instance,  is  mneh  used 
in  lieu  of  the  more  vuluablo  futiy  miiili^ra,  a«,  beaides  its 
che«poe<^s,  it  makes  a  hurd  ^oup,  which  ►till  lemuins  firm 
and  soltd,  «<ven  wtieu  on  uuusiUdlry  Li^h  percentage  of 
Wider  baa  been  iocorpo rated  ^ith  it. 

The  best  auavmg  auap  is  madt>  wiih  oleic  acid  and  potas* 
sinm  carbonate.  Soft  sotips  tire  t;»setdiHliy  potas^iuni 
uleate,  but  as  ihoy  aro  Hot  •*  parted,'*  thiit  is*  they  conti 
idl  the  glycerine  and  the  conatitnents  of  the  lye,  they  are-* 
UHiially  very  imparv^  They  are  made  by  boihng  fish  oils, 
seal  and  whale  oiU,  rape,  hemp,  linneed,  and  other  vege- 
table oils,  with  a  lye,  not  of  Ciiusiic  soda,  bat  of  canatio 
potash*;  a  little  tallow  beit'g  added  m  some  cases  to  pro* 
dace  a  specklt^d  appearaaoe  in  thefiuiMhed  product  known 
ua  **  figging/'  from  its  reaembUnce  to  the  seeds  of  figs. 
The  process  of  boiling  is  conducted  in  the  same  way  as 
with  the  hard  soaps  previuu-ily  d«*9cribed,  only  the  mutnro 
of  lye  and  fatty  matters,  when  sapoiuticatiou  is  complete, 
is  merely  boiLd  down,  with  conbtunt  nttrr  ng,  till  muoh  o 
the  Water  has  evaporated*  Wbcii  fiutuinn  has  ceased, 
very  large  babbUs,  which  often  oveiUp  fach  other,  form 
on  the  liquid*  and  then  the  liquid  is  said  to  '*talk"— «. 
sign  of  the  completion  of  the  proeei^s, 

Boft  Boap  generally  coutaina  not  only  mtioh  gIyoerine« 
but  an  excess  of  alkali»  and,  being  made  from  fish  oila  aad 
other  matters  having  un  olTe naive  sm^li,  is  used  chicfiy  a^ 
a  cleansing  material  in  mauufaeture<»,  sueh  as  that  of 
woolen  BtaJf^.  The  percentage  of  water  in  it  ia  much 
highft  than  that  fouad  in  hard  soaps,  being  seldom  lesa 
than  35  parts  per  IDO,  and  olten  amounting  to  half  the 
weight  of  the  soap. 

In  aome  cheaper  kinds  of  soft  soap,  iiruter  glass^  alU- 
cious  earth,  or  china  clay,  is  introduced,  but  good  qoali- 
ties  are  made  from  auch  materials  aa  gallipoU  oil  (alow 
quality  of  olive  oil),  and  clean  potashes  alone.  There  is  » 
growing  tendeocy  to  add  other  and  Jess  coatly  materials^ 
however;  bat  if  soaps  were  sold  under  a  guarantee  cf 
approximate  composition,  so  far  aa  alkali^  fatty  acids^  and 
water,  were  cone  rned,  the  value  of  the  article  might  bo 
better  estimated  by  the  purchaser  tbuu  it  can  often  bo 
now.  In  some  cases,  these  new  mut^ria^a  added  to  soap 
tor  fulling  purposes  render  It  more  eilootivoi  and  mnst  in 
so  far  be  regardtd 
as  improve mentH. 

Under  this  head 
we  mjy  Eometimes 
reckon  the  use  of 
sodium  aliiminate, 
of  water-gl.ss,  of 
the  mucilage  of 
Iceland  moss  ;  this 
liittrr  being  a  com- 
mon seaweed,  in 
whieh  there  is  an 
ubundunoo  of  a 
gummy  substance 
closely  allied  to 
the  mucilage  oc- 
curring in  linseed. 

In  general,  the 
soitp  should  be  se< 
looted  with  refer- 
ence to  the  objects  vna  oLjva  t¥V'  trn  wnt-rr. 
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lUE  UdyUt'ACTURM  OF  SOAP  IN  ANCIENT  AND  3I0DKRN  T/MSS. 


I 


ifitended  to  be  oleaased  by  it  What  (9  ao  aJnlteratiou 
in  006  case  U  a  beoaat  in  anoth(?r  ;  so  tbat  tke  faalt  ia  with 
tlie  Under,  and  not  with  tbe  oiiginaL 

Soapa  are  tbe  aalta  of  oeftiiia  fatty  acids  which  either 
Ooour  in  or  may  ea(*ily  be  mtuia  from  tue  oataral  oUa  aad 
fats,     Ouly  the  soapa  uf  the  alkalis,  potubh«  aoda  and  am* 
monia  are  soluble ;   but  others  may  be  forineil   by  the 
fame  kind  of  action^  and  some,  auoh  as  lead  soap,  tbe 
ftoapa  of  zinc*  maDgaoese,  copper,  tin,  mercnry,  silver  and 
aluminium  have  been  prepiiTbd   for  specid  pnrposea  in 
some  oC  the  miaor  arts  and  indnatries ;  while  c&iciam  or 
Huie  soap  is  formevl  whenever  aoap  is  used  with  hard 
water,     Tne  pn  «oipal  fatty  adds  ace  pulmitio,  stearic  and 
oleio  I   but  there  are   sevoml   others   which   000 or  more 
rarely,  bat  still  play  a  certain  part  in  soBp-making,     If 
Iheoe  aoids  were  tree  in  nature,  it  would  be  easy  to  com- 
bine them  with  the  alkalis  to  form  poiips  ;  but  as  they  are 
generally  in  oomhination^  it  is  neoeasary  to  liberate  them 
before  anponifioLilion  can  begin*     In  the  ancient  system  of 
nooomplsahing  this  operationi  the  glycerine  waa  thrown 
away  ;  bnl  in  modem  times  this  aubstanoe  is  saved,  and  it 
baa  now  tMcome  an  important  article  of  commerce.     A 
most  intereeluig  artioli)  coald  be  written  on  the  nsee  cf 
^^lyoerine  alone,  a  mnjortty  of  which  have  come  np  within 
'm  few  years ;  we  may  mention  nitro-glyceiino  and  dyna- 
mite as  being  of  peculiar  importance.     SoAp-boiling  has 
a!80  led  to  tbe  eocmomicil  use  of  a  large  number  of  waste 
bodiei^  and  has  thus  contributed  to  the  wealth  of  natioi^ 
Before  beginning  tbe  operntions  previoualy  described,  it 
is  n#oe88ary  tor  the  miinufaoiarer  to  prepare  Tsrions  sola* 
tiona,  to  be  subsequently  mixed.     About  2,000  ponn^ls  of 
artifloial  carbonate  of  soda,  marking  a^  to  38  degrees  on 
the  SL^ale,  are  mixed  with  iOO  pounds  of  fc^Oily  burnt 
quicklime;  a  double  deoompuaition  takes  place;  tha  oar»^ 
iKmio  acid  of  the  aoda  goes  to  the  lime,  produoing  ovbon- 
of  lime,  wbicb  settles  to  the  bottom  of  tbe  tank  in  an 
insolttble  powder,  while  tbe  caustic  aoda  remains  in  sola* 
lion,  and  can  bd  drawn  off  as  soon  as  it  has  become  clear. 
The  crude  sojip  is  delivered  to  the  soap-maker  in  the  forai 
of  blocks  weighing  about  sixty  pounils.     The  workm^a 
place  these  ou  atone  bibles,  where  they  aio  brcikea  up. 
The  crude  mulerial  has  a  gray  color,  and  is  usually  quite 
impure.     Tbe  following   unaljais  will  show  the  general 
character  of  Its  constituenta  : 

AKAl^TSia  OF  OROim  BODA  ASS. 

iSohtbie  Poftioru 

Caustlo  aoda  .. 5.OO 

GarboDMe  of  aoda .,,*,,..  ,......,    2800 

BuJphiao  of  Bodlum 

Chloride  of  aodlum. 

Sulphate  of  aoda, .*..,,. 


S.OO 

2.50 


In$ohtht€  lhrth»>. 

Oxyaulphtda  of  oaloium 

Oarbonate  of  lime. 

Sulphide  of  Iron 

811  loate  of  soda , ,  ^ 

Carbon ...,-... '[ 


-* 1500 

•  •   HJOiJ 

2.00 

3.00 

". 401 

100,00 

llie  impure  blocks  are  broken  np  into  fmgments  about 
the  size  of  a  nut— tbe  pteoes  mubt  oe  neith»*r  too  large  nor 
loo  small,  in  oider  to  admit  of  perfect  separation  aud  lix- 
ifiation.  Aa  eooo  as  the  aoda  is  well  broken  up,  the  lime 
is  slake  J  with  a  amoll  quantity  of  water,  and  the  mixture 
of  tbe  twomateHals  is  made  in  filters  provided  with  double 
bottoms.  In  the  course  of  twenty-four  bonra  tho  lime 
will  hare  transformed  tbe  carbonate  into  canatic  soda --the 
Jjgajr  ib  decanted  and  the  reaitloes  well  washed,  in  order 
^  irJvtiAi0  mil  oi  iJie  aoda.   Tbe  canatio  soda  is  then  brought 


to  11  density  accord  tug  to  the  nuiure  of  the  fatty  matters  or 
oils  which  it  i^  proposed  to  saponify.  It  is  not  possible  to 
accomplish  the  s^ponidcation  by  simply  bringing  tbe  oaas* 
tic  so  ta  in  ooutact  with  the  grease*  This  operation,  which 
can  bo  easily  performed  on  a  amall  soaltt  in  tbe  labor atory, 
is  not  found  to  work  on  a  large  scale.  It  seems  to  be  no- 
ceaaary  in  practice  to  hate  the  timt  Ijo  lar>»ely  re<luced 
with  water*  If  tuts  is  not  done,  tho  mixiure  of  the  fats 
with  the  alkali  is  aooooipliahei  with  gr«at  diflloulty.  This 
is  partly  due  to  tbe  great  difference  in  specific  gravity 
which  exists  between  tha  two  materiala— a  difimnce  which 
is  further  oomplicAled  by  the  effect  of  heatL  It  is  tb<f re- 
fore  nece^^ary  to  begin  opeiatioDa  by  preparing  an  emul- 
sion^tbat  i9,  a  sori  of  conuneooement  of  combination 
between  the  oil  and  the  aUoJi^by  meant  of  solutions 
which  are  adequately  dilute. 

The  first  union  of  the  oils  and  fats  with  til*  ftUttdi  is  one 
of  the  moat  important  steps  in  the  proosv^  and  must 
always  be  conducted  with  great  o<re^  At  Mamaides  this 
operation  is  accomplisbed  on  a  large  scale  in  tanks  built 
of  masonry,  and  heated  by  coils  of  steam.  Tbe  shape  and 
material  of  these  boilers  has  beea  bnl  slightly  changed 
during  tbe  last  two  hundred  yeam  M^litUic  boilers  have 
been  tried,  but  they  were  said  to  hskwm  the  objection  of 
cooling  down  too  suddenly,  and  of  tbtt<«  stopping  opera* 
tiona  at  a  critical  moment  Expertc^noa  appears  to  hafc 
satisfied  the  manufacturers  tliat  the  old  form  of  furnaca 
was  satisfactory,  and  they  have  btea  lo«th  to  try  new  as- 
perimeQls,  In  England  and  B«lgioBt«  and  also  near  Patit, 
east  or  wrong ht-iron  boilers  ar^  TtniTeraally  employed* 
In  the  UniladStatea  the  boUars  are  made  in  tbr«»  sections, 
the  lower  one  of  which  is  alone  exposed  to  tbe  action  of 
the  fire*,  and  is  so  telescoped  into  the  others  that^  in  case 
it  cracks,  it  can  be  remoTed  and  a  uew  one  replaced  with* 
out  t«^aring  down  the  furnao?. 

The  vessel  for  ihaking  s^ap  cannot  be  conatructad  in  the 
sacAc  manner  as  a  steam  engtue^  In  tbe  latter  the  boiler 
is  dispoaed  in  a  manner  to  receire  aa  mudi  of  tbe  heat  of 
the  fuel  aa  posaible,  but  in  the  aoap*boi]«r  it  is  only  tbe 
bottom  that  oin  be  heated  ;  for  if  the  sides  and  top  wera 
also  exposed  to  the  fire,  tbe  fat  would  buru^  and  there 
would  be  great  loss. 

Tbe  ittiroduction  of  stfam  for  haaMng  the  soap-boilers 
waa  a  great  improvement,  but  it  waa  not  done  at  once  ;  it 
requited  taJioua  experiments  and  much  loss  before  the 
ayslem  coald  lie  reduced  to  practice  At  first  tbe  steam 
was  directed  into  tb#  mixture  but  it  was  found  that  the 
water  arising  from  tbe  condensation  of  the  steam  so  much 
dituted  the  lye  that  operations  wire  impeded.  Then  coila 
were  laid  around  the  sides  of  the  boiler ;  but  here  jiroae 
the  inoonveuit*nce  of  unequal  hentinj^  and  the  systi-m  was 
finally  adoptc-d  of  confining  tbe  coil  to  tbe  bottom.  This 
disposition  gives  excellent  resulta.  The  ebullition  is  pio- 
dneed  in  all  parts  of  the  boiler,  and  the  heaiiug  of  the 
mass  is  so  rapiJ  that  it  scarcely  reqTiires  more  than  half 
an  hour  to  bring  into  active  movement  10,000  pounds  of 
soap  ;  while  under  the  old  plan  of  a  naked  fire,  three  or 
four  hours  were  neoeasary  to  produce  the  same  results. 
The  heating  by  steam  enables  the  manufacturer  to  accom- 
plinh  his  work  by  means  of  a  single  fire-place  and  large 
steam  generator,  and  there  is  thus  a  great  saving  of  plant 
and  of  fueL  The  ooat  of  the  installation  of  the  boilers 
and  fumncea  is  so  great,  that  it  is  only  possible  in  large 
mannfnctoriea  Smallor  works  must  confine  themselves 
open  fire. 

To  prrparc  the  emnls.on,  the  workmen  pour  the  lyea 
into  the  vats  and  turn  on  the  steam.    As  soon  as  the  liquid 
begins  to  boil,  GO  porta  of  olive  oil,  and  50  parts  of  seed 
*  ii£i_added  under  constant  stirring.    One  0]YdrAtloa 
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TQE  EDITOR'S    OPKRA-GLASS. 


Mftfiiatllflfl  is  Oiimposotl  of  the  enormous  qnaDtitj  of  20,000 
pottndi  of  ftit»  Hud  26,CK)0  poondji  of  Ije.  The  mixture 
i^flooci  boiili»  as  u  sUoira  by  tcifts  of  white  vapcr  which  r»e 
Id  Um  lop.  These  aooa  disuppear,  and  thu  whole  conteoU 
(xf  the  vat  boil  ia  a  qoit)t  and  regular  maouer. 

Whal  takea  place  ia  the  vat  ia  a  pur  el  j  obemical  opcra- 
lion,  Tue  oaus^io  i>o<la,  which  oozutitutea  the  lye  in  the 
preeeoce  of  iho  tut,  decompoHea  that  material,  forming  aa 
olflftte  or  slearate  of  soda,  oiherwisa  known  as  aoap ;  and 
ibe  gJjoenaa  i^maioa  diittilTed  in  the  liquid  and  is  often 
thrown  s«i^.  The  water  ia  eTaporoted  bj  the  boilings 
and  ih#  soup  beoomaa  mare  eouaiatent,  bat  ia  oftea  neoee* 
eaij  to  add  eiih«)r  mora  alkali  or  more  fat,  to  aeoure  the 
oombiaation  of  all  of  the  materiaL  It  ia  alao  during  thin 
stage  qI  the  oparaUou  iaat  &ulphata  of  iron,  or  other  color* 
log  madter,  la  added  to  the  mixture^ 

As  BOoa  aa  the  preparation  of  the  emi&kioii  ia  finiahed* 
the  nasi  alap  in  the  operation  ia  to  get  rid  ol  the  axoeaa  of 
Water.  Thk  ia  Moooipliahed  rather  bj  ehemioal  thou  bj 
nechaotcal  tmiana.  Whan  we  add  eommoa  salt  to  an 
aqneooa  aohtlion  of  soap,  the  aoap  ia  pr*eolpiliM»  aa 
before  slated,  aa  1  the  water  romaioa  as  a  aB|pavoala&t 
liquid.  The  combinalion  of  fat  and  soda,  which  ia  aolnUe 
in  pura  wtakar»  ia  inaolublo  in  brines  Advantage  ia  taken 
of  this  ptttpart  J  to  opecala  the  removal  of  the  water,  A 
worknkae  poors  the  Ball  aolution  into  the  boiler  bj  small 
quaaltlMa  al  a  tinie,  and  another  workman  bringa  aboul 
perfeolmialnni  bf  canahig  a  plunger  to  riao  and  fall  over 
Iho  whola  aatlMi^  Aa  aoon  aa  the  oontanla  of  the  vml 
haTo  baam  btonglii  in  oonlact  witk  Ika  aati  aolniion  by 
aoUva  aHmnf^  the  farther  eomplete  oafiaffatian  ol  tho  aeap 
b  ****5*afipliflhai  by  letting  in  a  qaantily  ol  water.  The 
Boap  being  ligtoat  than  the  walar,  Hoala  on  tlio  tops  luul 
can  thoa  bo  dcavn  oC  Aa  tba  water  ollait  oontaiaa  aaaan 
unoombitied  aoda^  it  ia  uaed  in  further  figmaliana  thm 
aoap  ia  even  yel  not  fioiahed,  but  haa  to  bo  f—tiaff  boiled, 
in  order  to  aeoure  a  perfect  aapoaitloatioD.  Some  lye  ia 
added,  to  get  rul  of  all  traces  of  water,  and  to  seefire  the 
Dombimitiou  of  all  the  mater laL 

It  is  during  this  stage  of  the  operation  that  the  marblini: 
or  coloring  in  stripea  of  the  soap  is  acoompliahcdp  The 
peouUar  striated  appearance  of  the  Mnrseillee  soap  ia  not 
affected  purely  aa  a  matter  of  fashion  and  topleaae  the  eye. 
II  baa  ita  practical  advantage  in  the  fact  that  only  soaps  uf 
thirty  to  thirty- five  per  cent*  water  can  be  Ihua  treated. 
Mote  water  would  prevent  the  color  from  taking,  and 
HaaOa  Um  atrite  are  certificates  of  the  |;ood  qnality  of  the 
aoapi  aa  beiug  free  from  water  ;  more  than  thirty  per  cent 
water  being  regarded  as  excessive. 

Aa  aoon  aa  the  soap  is  finished*  the  still  hot  and  liquid 
cooteote  of  the  vat  are  drawn  off  and  run  iuto  mulda  of 
Tariooa  forms  and  fashions*  usually  made  of  stone.  lo  the 
oonna  ol  a  lew  days  it  cools  down  and  soh'difies  in  these 
rocia|ilaolm,  and  is  ready  to  be  cut  up  into  bars.  T^e  cut* 
tiag  ia  aooompltshed  by  wires,  rather  than  by  knives, 
which  would  stick  fast.  After  this  is  accomplished  the 
bars  are  packed  in  borea,  ready  for  trauHportation. 

The  manufacturo  oC  soft  soap  is  conducted  in  a  perfectly 
analogous  manner,  the  chief  difife^noe  being  in  the  snb- 
aliioiion  of  potash  Um  the  soda.  The  tendency  of  the 
polash  to  absorb  wuter  keeps  the  aoap  in  a  liqnid  condi- 
tion* y«iat)y  mora  soda  soap  ia  made  than  potash  noap» 
partly  owing  to  tho  greater  olioapnesa  of  the  former 
alkali. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  go  into  the  description  of 
loiliA  aoaps»  aa  ther  differ  only  in  a  slight  degree  from  the 
cmda  matevial,  the  principle  of  the  manutaotura  being  the 

Bnotmona  qnanlitiea  of  soap  of  every  variety  were  shown 


at  the  Pftrls  Exhibit  ton  of  1878,  and  the  statistics?  of  the 
trade  publiabed  at  that  time  exhibit  proportions  which 
hlmost  surpass  l>elief.  The  combiued  works  of  Marseilles 
yield  an  anuual  product  of  110,000.000  pounds  of  soap. 
From  tliis  it  can  be  seen  thitt  the  induistry  is  one  of  great 
importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  We  must 
admit,  without  controversy,  the  truth  of  the  saying  of 
Liebig,  that  "Soapia  the  indes  of  tha  oivUiaation  of  a 
people," ^ 
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8ws»  atill  tbe  Chiistmos  grawii^  and  hears  the  echo  of 
Christmas  chimes,  if  opera-glaaaas  haTe  esr^  The  holi* 
diiys  past,  the  holidays  to  eoma^  hnra  not  loal  a  particle  of 
their  witchery.  Prince  Portnaatu^  he  of  the  wtsbing-osp 
and  tho  end  esa  pnrse,  haa  bean  tha  deity  moal  often  in- 
voked daring  the  holiday  saaaan  iaat  gooe^ 

The  leading  jewalcy  tonaM^  daolara  that  diamonds  and 
rubies^  ematn^  and  lapplufe^  hava  been  ordered  in  such 
qusntitiea^  oim  would  think,  only  needed  by  thosa  arehitecte 
who  strove  to  restere  the  miaaing  wonders  of  Aladdin ^s 
palace^  Tba  gorgeous  diafiky  of  ceramics  haa  also  been 
largely  paltaftized  by  tha  mtUionaireik  And  added  on  to 
the  Cluiilmaa  a^aaon  came  tha  wedding  ol  a  daughter  of 
our  great  mHUainaire^  to  wlioaa  C9r6tfill^  wan  adilad  the  gift 
of  a  Calilaimia  milUonaire— a  anperb  vaaaol  8ftfiaa»  in  an 
inlaid  box  ol  black  wood  and  ivory,  motba*<aKpearI  and 
mahiohite,  the  case  itoelt  such  a  gift  aa  oatf  nwiaaKoh  oBTers 
to  anothet. 

Amid  sQch  splendors  aa  thesis  Saala  C!kuM  waa  not  ap* 
pallady  but  went  about  wttb  ItoiModeQ  iiys  Bad  the  pic- 
ture-books^  which  gave  mof#  aaalalia  pleasmw  than  all  tha 
jawela.  te  fraeJier  sonls^  ^naiiliinant  feature  of  Ghnstmaa 
gifts  in  tha  lalar  ytaia  haa  bean  tha  opening  given  te  tha 
industry  ol  rednoed  ladle?,  who  find  a  Urge  market  for 
their  crewel  embroidery,  their  china  painting,  and  their 
charming  illustrated  books.  Siooe  Princess  Beatrice  senda 
forth  a  volume  illnstrated  by  her  own  regal  hand«  and  takes 
the  money  for  it«  an  J  gives  the  same  to  her  favorite  charily, 
even  those  half-enlightened  people  who  have  deemed  it 
beneath  th3  dignity  of  a  Udy  to  work  may  well  get  rid 
of  this  almost  obaolete  prejudice.  One  of  the  prettieat  of 
the  picture*book9  of  the  season  is  illustrated  by  Henry 
Richards,  of  Boston,  the  versta  being  written  by  his  wife, 
who  is  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howa  With  Kate 
Oreenaway  and  Rosina  Emmet  to  draw  for  them,  the 
children  of  the  present  day  cau  all  hope  to  grow  up  artista. 

Nor  are  the  older  people  neglected  in  tha  "pretty 
pjotnre*book  *'  roauufacture ;  many  of  the  young  sxtista 
home  from  Paris  are  devotiu?  them.9elves  to  ilhiarratioo. 
J.  M.  Mitehell  deserves  honorable  mention  for  a  cleverly 
illustrated  book  called  "  The  Summer  School  of  Philosophy 
at  Mount  Desert,"*  in  which  tbe  great  lesson  of  Hirtation 
18  largely  taught  The  growth  of  art  thus  nearly  accom- 
paoiea  the  vast  incre^isa  of  luxury  and  of  material  wealth 
which  marks  our  present  decade.  The  New  York  of  1872 
and  of  1882  are  fifty  years,  rather  than  ten  ycais^  apart 
No  greater  landmark  cau  be  used  than  the  holjday  sasaoa, 
and  we  spo,  as  we  look  baok,  that  the  tide  was  very  low, 
as  compared  with  to-d  ty,  in  that  not  remote  past 

Even  the  White  House,  which  remnined  stranded  in 
bad  taste,  has  felt  the  influence  of  this  wave.  The  East 
Room  is  now  in  olive  plnsh,  olive  brocade,  lined  with  old- 
gold,  ebouy  nnd  broos  * ;  v^ry  good  except  for  a  brilliant 
and  ^readful  carpet,  which  the  economiata  decided  waa 
too  good  to  throw  away.  On  such  great  topioa  do  our 
political  eoonomi'ita  wnsta  thfir  giant  intellectjk  It  re- 
minds one  of  the  royal  household  which  is  oaricatured  in 


< 

4 


* 


^'OeneTieve  de  Brabantp*'  ^bere  tU a  queen  hands  ont  a 
coarse  flod  a  fiao  sheet  for  the  s&mtj  bed.  However,  wo 
must  acknowledge  llmt  tbe  Green  Boom  at  Iho  Whito 
Honsd  is  nowbeaadfu[  in  fresh,  delicate,  sjiring-ixlfe  tinto, 
lilvo  a  bed  o(  uaiteicnps  and  daiaies,  wiih  exquisite  cari>e(', 
Ireaco,  and  donble-cafcbioned  ottomans.  It  has  all  the 
freshness  of  a  jouog  adminiBtratioo.  Ifc  is  full  of  htppa. 
The  Bine  Boom  is  left  in  nil  iu  on^iuAl  coldness  Ibo 
B.d  Parlor 
Las,  however, 
assttmed  a  moro 
home*likolook. 
The  B  i  n  i  n  g 
Boom,  with  iti 
m  o  n  s  t  r  o  iisly 
xi^lj  ohinu, 
pnrchHsel  by 
Mrs.  Qayea, 
remuins  ir  i  t  h 
vothiDg  to  re« 
deem  it  but 
the  beaatiful 
carved  wood 
from  Cincin* 
tiatli  an  (  the 
anperb  Milton- 
ian  Bhttld  ;  its 
^dtnduws  open 
iuto  tho  eon- 
serv  e^  i  o  ry, 
which    ta    a  teKfvm 


great  relief.  The  President's  rooms  are  tastefnlty  papered, 
freaeoed,  freah  carpeted  and  faraished,  and  the  White 
Houi>e  is  clean,  for  which  let  the  nutioa  rejoice.  The  pnb* 
lio  are  no  longer  allowed  to  trump  over  it,  eat  looobeon 
in  the  East  Bt:)om,  or  oat  pieces  ont  ot  the  ourtains.  It 
is  proper  to  protect  the  residence  of  the  chief  magiatrai 
from  **the  ravjigea  of  the  enrioas." 
Tiie  public  h^  had  tiefore  it  theqnestion  of  the  inaanity 

of  Guitean, 
and  has  heard 
a  temarkablo 
tf  stinaooj  from 
Dr.  Barker  that 
there  iB  no 
snch  thing  ss 
•*ljt?reditiirylu* 
sanity,*'  From 
snob  learned 
lips  this  wai 
curry  graa 
weii^ht  tilth  it 
and  give  com 
foit  to  thon- 
»ul1s  of  hearts, 
on  who«e  fn^ 
tnio  there  may 
Eeem  to  hang  ft 
dark,  propbetio 
oloud.  The 
evideueu  tn  th#j 
oa  mtj^  past   in   tho 
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es]MfietM»  of  moit  of  qs  wouM  cootr^cHct  tlits  tlieorj  ; 
bol,  mfier  ftll.  tisny  uot  »  nerTOna  fttar  of  iubauUj  Ijatq 
proreti  its  ^urciit  and  most  certiiiu  ruiilizaUoD  ? 
ltii?ro  U«a  ie%n  a  gn-at  deal  of  uonect^s^arj  un- 
I  on  Ibia  ■nbjeel. 
Bociolj  Ims  b««ii  Imsj  nod  gaj  witli  balls,  e78ning 
fiifUi^  oontertasimtes,  which  tiro  juterrnptiug  Iha  "  te^is"; 
UlMltB  pAnie««   l*dt«*  Ittticlios   fttid   dinners^   weddings, 

^•iiitj  nol  to  bo  ia 
fasliloiMa»tii  «a  thef 
w«ro  lait  WiDter. 
'Hin  gftjMj  nf  taio 
ift  odfiiiog«  bat  it 
o]i«ii«d  fit  t.ist 
HiaoUf*     Bdiio- 

igobsaas  Msnogst 
Ui«  Wf7  jouiig  nra 
delight foiijr    fre< 

acQl,     eurl/     aud 

itrti  thrown 
op0a  nf^itf  daj  nf 
%ht  week.  Tho 
opeim  dtagga^  oa 
dtvpjr  WSJ  to 
doM  of  Chn«t> 
i  woelc.  ftsid  I  ben 
veoitllj  follod  oE 
OoL  ]iA|iI«Kiii  Uoa 
focmd  m  a  patieot 
mod  long  •  »afl«9iiog 
peopk^  and  buA  aa- 
eatlaiiied  Ibnl  Hoy 
Mffi  of  p^riwt  oonHCi 
via  be  token  if  oidy 
OaotpaQitil,  GaUaai 
and  Del  Paimta  are 
ia  tba  ca  i 

Perhaps  Ihopcet- 
Ijaal  aad  iDoat  art* 
Mo  aoitfifliir 


^^Maaai 
^■ilenc 


pcepavnd  lor  a  the- 

^abUo   waa 

aied    to     I  he 

Doo     on     the 

alosfital  night  of 
**F*liaooe,*'  Tlie 
aoQTonir  i>ro» 
^nammmk  m  red 
Mler^lireai ;  ontUne 
dfmwinga  of  t  ii  e 
ae«>eai  tbe  whcile 
bild  togetlief  with 
rililxma ;  embeHinb* 
cd  eofwr ;  a  bord-r 
iavtiieb  tbe  mn<ii- 
a^  alalT  and  tbe 
fl  o  I  a  a  of  Bun^ 
^oroe'a  aiethvUc 
woog  are  Biad«»  to 
do  Ibe  naoal  dnlj  of  cnnveDtionnl  formn  ;  drawiocs  of 
Ibe  lofrlj  old  Oitiatcal  toatrumeD^a,  ^boso  archftvo  aim- 
filieilj  Itaa  lerYod  to  throw  oai  tbe  !^lua(»dike  dress  and 
IW  giaeefiil  atUinHea  of  the  loTe-8ic>k  m«iden»— all  was 
ta  aa  elalv  '  ree  tbe  reaaJt  at  modern  good  tosto 

modnetbatti  mcq. 

Bttnibofne'e  r^^^mhliinee  to  Whiitler  is  most  r^mnrk- 
Sooh  a  atage  mole-up  has  bc€u  seldom  eeen.     It 


TOl  iOAP-BUBBLl. 


13  pleagAnt  to  chronicle  the  snooesa  of  this  oleanlj  aad 
amjisiug  opera  buuiTt). 

TUo  return  of  Theodore  Thomas  to  tbe  baton  again  hoR, 
of  oourde,  been  a  great  event  to  tho3e  who  adhere  to  this 
master,  mther  tbau  to  Dr.  Damroeoh.  •'Under  whicli 
King,  BezoQiun  ?  Speak  or  die,"  There  was  an  immense 
aQUienoo  of  Thomaaitoa  at  the  6r«t  rehearsal,  and  it  provee 
that  there  are  enongb  heartra  for  both,  and  no  one  need 

fitajr      away      Itom 
cither     coaoert 
rehearsal  becanse 
hutreda    or    mnsieal 
ijuarrels,       Thesei 
great    LarmonistaJ 
filwnys     quarrel,] 
TJtej  need    the  re- 
lief of  n  little  dis- 
cord. 

Meanwhile,  al- 
though with  chfiDgt) 
of  oaptaina,  tbe 
great  "Comtiln- 
tion "sails  on. 

Mr,  FreUngbwT- 
sen  SLieceeds  Mr. 
Bhiine  without  a 
single  lurch  of  the 
oookboat.  Tho 
marked  icdividanl- 
aty  of  Mr-  Blaine, 
perbaps,  gave  people 
reason  to  fear  that 
be  would  always  be 
a  prominent  power 
in  any  administra- 
tion, OS  Mr.  Olud- 
atone  in  England, 
M.  Gambetta  in 
France,  and  Prince 
Bismarck  in  Oer« 
many  control  and 
efface  tho  men  with 
whom  they  act. 
Prince  Bismarck 
Boaroely  pretends 
that  bis  colleagnts 
are  more  tbaa 
clerks.  Monsieur 
Gambetta  bas  taken 
unknown  men,  be-] 
canae  well  -  known 
men  would  not  serve 
with  b  i  m .  Mr, 
Ciladfltone  alone  ban 
ostablished  his 
ascendency  over  tho 
acknowledged  chiefs 
nf  ttie  Libera]  Party. 
If  Prince  Bismarck 
were  to  retire, 
neither  amongst  his 
opponents  nor  bis  followers  is  there  any  one  to  whom 
public  opinion  eonld  point  as  bia  sncceesnr.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone  were  to  break  down,  there  is  no  one  ioBide  tlie 
Libral  Party  and  outside  the  Cabinet  who  would  b© 
mnrked  out  m  ahle  to  take  bis  place.  But  if  Gambetl^  i 
and  his  colleagues  were  out  of  tbe  way,  eacb  separate 
Flection  of  the  Bepnbhcan  Party  would  furntsb  a  Cabinet. 
So  Uepnbhcs  seein  to  be  dovxU^  axxao^  %%i^Vf^V  ^  ^$\^m^^ 


» 


of  fDiBtflters,  It  wonld  gratify  the  oountry  If  8etmtor 
AntUonjp  of  Khode  Inland,  tlio  most  popalar,  Booiatlf , 
lUB  lia  ii  0D6  of  the  most  difitmgniUied,  politicalij,  of  the 
party  iu  powetp  were  to  be  girea  a  jioftfolio, 

Nt-w  York  baa  suffered  muoti  in  tbelossof  distingntslied 
oiti^etis  duriDg  the  past  mootb. 

Ool,  Henry  O.  SStebbjos,  known  to  oil  lorera  of  art, 
moaio,  betotj  and  pablio  fpirit»  was  aoddetily  seized  with 
apoplexy, atid  died  in  tueolosiogdaja  of  last  year.  CoLSte')- 
hios  was  the  earliest  frieud  of  MtM  Kelk^gg,  nod  ^we  b«r 
her  mitsicul  edocntion.  He  was  mNtays  the  «taoch  fsiODcl 
of  Charlotte  Ctishmun,  Wlieoi  the  OpcTs^house  was  to  h^s 
rebuiit  it  was  to  **  the  Colonel  *'  that  the  taak  w^a  givoii, 
to  build  an  Opera-houso  •*  without  tiine  or  moaey/*  This 
he  accomplislied.  He  bjcame  President  of  the  OMiteal 
Park  Commibsioa  whea  its  fortuoes  wtre  at  a  Icrwobb^ 
anJ  he  made  the  wildernosa  to  blowoaa  as  the  rose.  Ko 
pnblio  or  privata  charity  ftppoaled  lo  him  in  ¥ain*  He 
was  one  of  tboae  old-fosUioood  oltiawa  Tvbo  beliere  io  the 
dntj  of  a  citizen  to  the  Bfcatei  and  never  failed  in  hia. 
After  his  deatli  crowds  of  poor  people  cj^me  to  hia  door,  to 
ask  if  they  could  look  upon  hia  Moved  X«ioa  onoe  more. 

Cue  could  acarocly  oak  for  laoto  favte  than  this.  It 
reversea  the  cruel  Hoe,  *'Thw  good  is  oft  interred  with 
their  boses.** 

Dr.  I.  1  Hayes,  the  Arotio  ojtplcver,  and  a  most  arcom- 
ptiahed  gentleman,  has  gone  over  to  the  majority.  Ha 
never  recovered  from  "that  long  vigtl  of  unceasing  oold  '*; 
hia  constitution  waa  abatlerod  by  it.  He  mouIJ  talk,  how- 
ever, of  his  goddess,  Seieaoe,  hke  a  lover,  and  could  im- 
agine no  greater  bhss  than  to  fight  that  weary  battle  over 
again  with  the  monatrons  power?!  of  nature.  The  Arctic 
night  had  no  terrors  for  lliia  inquirer,  and  \^e  can  believe 
that  the  future  holds  for  him  that  bright  dawn  that  lasts 
for  ever. 

Wo  are  glad  to  chronicle  the  opening  of  Wallace's  The- 
atre, whioli  is  a  drt^am  of  beauty.  Modern  art  and  lavish 
expenditure  have  gone  hand-in -hand  with  the  most  con- 
aammato  taste.  As  the  evei -popular  and  moat  finished 
Aotor  of  tha  American  stage,  Lester  Wallack,  made  his  bow 
to  the  public  in  his  sphere,  there  was  a  universal  and 
most  tremendous  acknowledgment  of  gratitude  to  a 
public  benefa^-^tor*  It  is  not  too  much  too  say  that  L?«ter 
Wullaok  boa  raised  the  stattis  of  hia  profeasion,  aooially, 
more  than  aoy  actor  who  has  lived  in  Kew  York,  Where^ 
now,  are  the  old  edicts  against  the  pUyer  ?  From  what 
club,  or  social  gathering,  or  Christian  church,  is  he  shut 
out  ?  It  is  the  man,  and  the  woman,  and  not  the  profea- 
aion,  which  exalt?  or  debatea. 

A  very  great  pleasare  is  it,  too,  to  torn  the  Opra-gkss 
toward  the  **  Lights  o'  London,^*  with  its  apleiidid  sets  of 
BC€nery,  its  moving  and  pathetic  incidents,  and  its  admir- 
able acting, 

With  their  niual  gen€rorify«  the  aotora  finished  the 
work  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  Poo  Jlomnrhil, 
and  now  the  bronze  baa-telief  of  the  most  original,  and 
the  moat  unhappy,  cf  men,  will  soon  g:ace  the  Poet's 
C3orner  of  the  Metropolitan  Moaoiua  of  AeL 


RECENT  ritOORESS  IN  SCIENCE. 

A  STaAKfiJE  phenomenon  wan  recently  ob?sn*ci  at  rmi^rsoTi. 
near  LAke  Wtoiiltmiz.     A  dark  cload  forrri 
btaek  nnts  pAfts«»(l  over  tbo  plaee  from  e^^ 

eoandetl^  iho  Kroimi  ov«ir  a  large  area  u ,...  .^  „^  .„_»  ^     ^ 

wHli  tbe  Inaeota. 

I^  t»,-  r..«„,.»i„  r.,,vjioK^.i  M  nutoryof  Lynn.  WosKaphnaettB." 
the  rtordlnjiry  rlnrki»e«A  iit  noon- 

day iifftited."    *'l?W).^Metticrablfl 

flork  a^j^  May  lULU ;  L^usoi  UgUUja  tt»  at  night.'* 


'SS 


iriUli 


A  PftETTY  fair  )udtrment  an  to  ailultoratlon  of  a  sample  r»f  tea 
oan  be  arrived  «t  by  adimpti^  ^  rf>(-t«Ms,  ihia  I**  twined  on  The  wt- 
ttacilDo  of  ititi  tiioiDM  conlitln    '  ^ 

co0ialJi9  from  a  huif  to  live  |m 

ce«*d  I*  to  weigh  ODt  about  1^-0  i;n*iii[n*.vj  of  i  ^ 

boil  with  2  litres  ol  dii^tiUtMl  wtrtor  la  a  lMa 

lafasion  to  boil  for  Hvti  mtnutes;  t^  •   -  ^•  • 

quantity  o!  j^la^u  ( redoee-J  to  a  fin- 

hfep  thifl  mixture  In  Btroni?  ebulhi. 

fl?tj  mlnntos;  nt  tlieaamo  timft  ucj^asi 

rt>d,    A  guilt,  add  250  c.c,  of  whi^t.  «ri  • 

1oTic<^r     Tho  jiijin>oufi  extraet  is   j. "'a  ' 

fur  lr>'n«8a,     'Ihe  s 

Ik?  or  fomr  tlmns   * 

l*onemlly  »ainee  to  r«n)' 
ether«Hl   wffj^hlnt^a  whi 

to 

wwiiKtit  or  ^\m  dl**h 

Frumthi- 

beaavier 


Id 


^  The" 


the  Itjavoci  bnvts  been 


ca«t)f 


CXH 


w  If  nn  h 


VOf  * 


TmuT^acAL  Tardier tfON-as  4Nt>  T>t0flirf»pRs,-Wondi*r8  will  rttyvcz 
*v«wri.     Tlv  <itfl  of  fh«^  f1)o-<^f>ii,«.',  an  Inpt^tiiinu^   ln-lriim*'iif  tir«'U,tftjj 

for   "    •     '     '  ■     ■         ..■'.!' 

cor 

coil...    ..    ,,l.-r,,,         ,,  .       >,.L,i..,.,,i.  .i... 

me«tio  arnini-" 
1«K2<>,  wfll  hoti 
Ita  opomtio  IV. 
Itome.    'J  be  n 

up  In  a  poalti.:  _ 

and  conn**cto(l  by  na  -elect  iii- 
pinto,  ivhieh  may  be  framM 
drnwin#<  room,  howewr  dlatn; 
ToIaI  darknefie  havtnglyecm  (?1 
a  dicmpopo,  a  perfect  r*iotiiT«  ' 
tiilllirul  in  color  and  abaolatf 
ano«,  will  boconie  Ttslh)«  ap 
SappTflfVBantad  bv  a  t^lophnn' 
tbe  dlw^swpe  will  therefore  nu 
at  the  op«rft  In  a  dr©Hftln(5-Bro\\ 

•   rt, floated  in  nn  eRsy  ohHir  witnm  hnil  of  111 
>uiL.    To  th«^ee,  and  llralr  mnm  Is  h'trion 
linnem,  hiUTted  drMiflln^,aiid  n  *  oijf,|«  . 
'Mhere  iv.d  back  "  as  the  lilfl 
visit  to  the  piny,  tbe  coudUi'^j! 
Invention  of  tlie  dioflcojn>  wll;  j  .-..^.  i,.  ..^..*:  «^_.  «  . 
ditiou  to  their  pleatttire  roaonroea. 

A  HEMAlia4BT^   ThEP       "^^    '    *  ,n.^-.<-..    *.,    t ,  .  ^.-.*^^^r.,,f  (jy 

Thomiis  do  Tfoj^ton,  I  '  I  lln, 

Hull  and  published  In  III  hell 

lUhery,  **  WhUt  writing'  '4  i  orr»t*<  striilT-\  I  Hfiniii!  i;Uo  m  men- 
tion a  somewhat  <?Qrlou8  tn>e  1  *aw  on  ^^ne  side  of  ilie  mlondR 
thore,  v^bloh,  thon^^h  rprobably  known  h>  j^rh-nr+v  wusl^?,  1  thInJf. 
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and  til©  pw«iiH  wui  t'  -  • 

■  .i.. 
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'          '        Wit. 

It  waa  quite  Impo^ 
afjanoy,  1  Uilnk,  a^ 

i.Ui 

'lar 

br^tDohes  to  b«ir  n 

i    hu\ 

Q  UC 

)  rt^H-i^"'; 

thrt 

etatement«  of  the  \^ ' 

iT  nn 

the 

Ifiliin^i 

uld 

Mr.  Nolf.  of  PJymouL 
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tirm  iV* 

^ ^   ...^ir. 
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;4iutjU    1x4420^ 

lliu  brigiil^ 

led  mai^lu  ia  luap* 
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W.J.  Htascuru 

Tut  Ftmtac  niit.w*T  8Ltai>KiL--Kow  thji.t  BeAAnmer  Kteel  lalhl 

am  oomin-  '-'      ■'  the  mnrkpH    <^-  — -*-    ^  -'rrrxn  th» 

life  of  a  '^  t  wood«»n  ^  m^WfOf 

muchmf'ir  i.*»inon  of  <  of  Iroo 

aleaj>ert  Laa  rccclvoi  ciL-t  Kiublu  aiieniioii,  tuia  «  I'uiox  on  thic 
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important  »ubjeet  has  already  been  read  and  dlsouveed  by  Mr. 
Jharles  Wood.  Later  ezperieuoe  baa  shown  the  oorrectness  o(  the 
Tietvs  expressed  att  to  the  uecessity  of  a  more  durable  material 
than  wood.  Mr.  Webb,  of  Crewe,  has  lately  been  direotiru^  his  at- 
tention to  the  eoDstmetion  of  besaemer  steel  sleepers,  wntch  bid 
fair,  from  the  result  of  their  behaylor  in  the  road,  to  supply  what 
Is  alone  wanted  to  afford  the  neoeeaary  amount  of  strength,  dura- 
bility and  safety  to  the  permanent  substrueture  of  the  main  line 
of  railway  in  every  eonntry.  between  tiie  steel  sleeper  aod  Use 
Mats  of  the  chairs  is  interposed  a  stout  paper  paekini^,  the  elTeet 
el  which  when  the  chairs  rook  up,  besides  contributing  to  the 
elaatletlyof  the  substructure,  effectually  preyeatnanyjar  or  noise. 

Dm  KAinOHKB,  who  has  been  experimenting  on  selenium 
eells  for  the  photophone,  confirms  the  observations  of  Adams  and 
Day  that  llgnt  may  iu  certain  oases  set  up  in  these  cells  a  photo- 
eleetiomotive  force;  the  cell  becoming  its  own  battery.  The  same 
experimenter  draws  attention  to  a  curious  point-^namely,  that  the 
eeaslti?eases  of  selenium  c«Il8  to  light  is  often  gr«xiter  in  cells  of 
high  reetstanee  tlkan  in  ihose  in  which,  by  annealing  tno  resist- 
ance has  been  greatly  reduced  A  single  cell  kept  for  some 
months  gmaualiylessened  in  resistance,  wnile  becoming  less  sen- 
sltl^  to  light  These  anomalies  Dr.  lUlischer  attributes  to  the 
allotropic  modifleationn  through  which  the  substance  i«sses,  tho 
want  of  homogeneity  accounting  also  for  the  photo-electromotive 
foveas  obaerved. 

A  Chbhioil  Dxffebxnob  bktwkbx  Lzviko  akd  Dead  Pboto- 
I>LA8  I. — ^From  yarions  experiments  (chiefly  with  protoplasm  of 
plants,  also  with  Infusoria)  Herren  Loew  and  Bokomy  find 
iPjUigm^M  Areh.)  that  liviug  protoplasm  r^ossesses.  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  property  of  reducing  the  noblo  metals  from  solutions. 
and  tliat  this  property  is  lost  wben  death  occurs.  '*  It  may  well 
be  inferred,"  say  the  authors,  "that  the  mysterious  phonomenon 
denoted  by  the  name  of 'Life*  depends  essentially  on  those  re- 
ducing atom-groups.  In  the  present  state  of  science  we  explain 
these  *grou(is  In  motion.*  these  springs  of  life  phenomena,  as 
aldehy&  groups,  but  would  by  no  means  exclude  some  different 
and  better  mode  of  explanation." 

8uK-B0XNnfo.— Is  the  appearance  called  "sunburnt,"  which 
we  acquire  after  exposure  to  the  sun*s  lignt  and  heat,  due  to  the 
action  of  the  former  or  the  latter,  and  if  tne  latter,  is  it  due  to  the 
presence  ef  **  oemoasone,"  the  substance  which  gives  cooked  meat 
its  brown  color,  or  is  it  due  to  a  chemical  change  in  the  juices  of 
thesUn? 


ENTERTAINING  COLDMN. 

4L^iaW»a  MknVMOi  Ihe  country  saw  steam  fire-engines  work- 
i;  4ft  4i5fMiiM|HMlli  tipon  his  visit  to  the  city,  and  apked  his 
iMMder  makes  'em  heat  the  water  by  steam  to 
tOeld  water's  a  darn  sight  better." 

'^^V^KTUnw  yon  late  ?"  asked  an  Austin  schoolteacher  of  a  little 
^1,  who  hung  her  head  and  siiid :  «'  We  have  got  a  little  babv  at 
tmt  house "  ^*  Do  not  let  it  happen  again,*'  said  the  teach(»r, 
4NnxK»ly,  and  the  little  ghrl  said  she  would  not,  and  took  her  seat. 

Tbk  bride  was  led  up  the  broad  aisle, 
Got  up  iu  tho  most  killing  staisle. 

When  asked  if  she'd  bo 

A  true  wife  to  he 
She  promptly  replied,  **  I  should  smoisle." 

Whauivo— A  boy  in  the  country  told  one  of  his  playmates  that 
he  w»s  getting  ready  to  run  away  to  sea.  fteveral  months  after- 
ward the  boys  met,  and  the  playmate  wanted  to  know  if  the  other 
had  been  at  sea.  '*  Yes,"  was  the  reply ;  '*  I  was  found  out,  and 
went  on  a  lohaHng  expedition  with  my  father." 

Tbc  great  excitement  among  the  school  children  of  New  Haven 
Just  now  is  vaccination.  "Heo  here,  my  little  man.*'  said  the  at- 
tending physician,  **  you  were  vaccinated  yesterday.  What  did 
you  oome  again  to-day  for?"  **0h,"  and  he  shuQed  his  toe 
around  on  the  floor,  '*  I  wanted  to  hear  the  girls  scxeech." 

That  Pawt.— "  Anything  new  or  fresh  this  morning  ?"  a  re- 
porter asked,  in  a  railway  offioe.  "  Yes,"  replied  the  lone  occu- 
pant of  the  apartment  "  What  is  it  ?"  asked  the  reporter,  eogerly 
whipping  out  his  note-book.  *'  That  paint  you  are  leaning  againsL** 
That  railway  man  is  now  hi  the  hospital,  and  tnat  reporter  is  hi 
jalL 

A  UTTiA  boy  said  at  the  breakfast-table,  "  Pa,  I  want  some 
milk."  ••  is  that  the  way  to  asx  for  anything  ?"  inquired  the  ag- 
giieved  parent  The  chUd  hung  his  head.  "  How  have  you  been 
... .  .^ ^. .  ^ ._.     «<  *»^t»  g^^  ^ijQ  young  ex- 

my  throat  sore  to  say 


told  to  ask  r"  was  the  nest  induhy.    "  Pa,"  said  the  young  ex- 

tenualor,  in  a  subdued  voice,  <Mt  makes 

•Ple««."» 


BABT*8  AFPBAXi. 

"What  makes  I  cry,  and  folks  say  Ise  naughty  f 
Cause  «touiaohlRche,  and  sour  in  my  mouffy: 
CUuse,  tco,  cant  seep,  and  worms  bites  sse  belly; 
" Fever »•»  say;  feel  like  I  was  jelly. 
Ouesa  your  babies  cry,  Dick  and  Yictorla. 
When  mam"*«»*  gone,  and  don't  have  ^astobta. 
'•You're  right  they  fairly  yoil,"  There  Uncle  Cy; 
Cousbi  Frank  have  Castobu,  he  don't  cry. 


Ctnicus,  who  docs  not  believe  in  the  tonic  virtues  of  iron 
waters,  says  that  the  steel  springs  of  a  earrhige  furnish  him  with 
all  the  toning  up  that  he  wants. 

Shb:  "  Why  don*t  you  grow  a  mustache,  Edwin  ?  You  would 
look  so  much  bccter."  ^ :  "  Well,  but  1  don't  want  one.  I've  got 
a  pulr  of  cricketer^  whiskers."  She:  *' Cricfceter*s  whiskers  I 
What  are  they  r    Se:  **  Eleven  on  each  side,  dear." 

CvBBAR  told  an  anecdote  of  an  Irish  Farliiiment  man,  who  was 
boasting  in  the  House  of  Gommoos  of  his  attachment  to  trial  by 
jury.  **  Mr.  Mpeaker,  by  the  trial  by  Jury  I  have  lived,  and  bv  the 
blessing  of  Oed  with  the  trial  by  jury  I  wUl  die."  Curran  sat  near 
him,  and  whispered,  audibly:  "^Why,  Jack,  do  you  mean  to  be 
hanged?" 

A  FBiZE  show  of  parrots  was  held  in  the  north  of  England. 
After  many  others  had  been  brought  forward  in  front  of  the 
judges,  one  bird,  on  having  its  cover  removed,  won  the  prise  by 
acclamation  Looking  around  on  the  company  In  which  it  had  been 
so  suddenly  introduced,  it  exclaimed :  "  By  Jove  I  what  a  lot  of 
parrots  r 

Ghiudbbht  Aia>  Fools  Sfbax  the  Thuru.— A  mercenary  Uttlo 
boy  overheard  a  conversation  between  his  parents,  concerning  a 
wedding  thnt  was  soon  to  come  off,  and  recsJIeti  the  subject  at  the 
bieakfast-table  the  next  morning  by  asking  the  following  ques- 
tion :  '*  Papa,  what  do  they  want  to  give  the  bride  away  for  ?  Can*t 
they  sell  her?" 

A  KEOKO  boy,  who  professed  to  be  dreadfully  afraid  of  the 
cholera,  took  to  the  woods  to  avoid  it  and  there  was  found  asleep. 
Being  uskod  why  he  went  to  the  woods,  he  said,  *'  lo  pray."  "  But 
how  is  it  you  went  to  sleep  P*  asked  tne  overseer.  '*  Don*t  know, 
massa,  'zactly,^*  responded  the  darkey,  "  but  'spect  I  must  have 
overprayed  myself.*' 

Natqbk's  PERFBOTION.—A  guidc  Is  showlug  off  a  remarkable 
echo  to  a  band  of  tourists  in  the  Pyrenees.  "  You  will  observe, 
ladies  and  gentlemen."  he  says,  with  rapture,  "  how  tlie  sound  Is 
repeated  from  rock  to  rook,  from  crag  to  crag,  and  especially  how 
beyond  tho  frontier  the  echo  replies  with  a  perfectly  distlnguish- 
ablo  Spanish  accent  I*' 

Idle  CuBiosriY.— A  prisoner,  who  has  been  convicted  at  least 
a  dozen  limes,  is  j^laced  in  the  dock.  "  Your  worsbtp,  I  should 
like  to  have  my  case  poetponed  for  a  week.  My  lawyer  is  ilL" 
"But  you  were  CJiptured  with  your  hands  in  this  man*s  peeket 
What  can  your  counsel  say  in  your  idefSnse  ?"  '*  Precisely  so,  yer 
honor;  that  is  what  I  am  curious  to  know." 

Dock,  more  so,  perhaps,  than  any  other  animals,  are  capable 
of  the  stronge^tt  attachments.  In  tnis  respect  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  their  emotional  nature  is  almost  human.  Henroely  a  day 
passes  that  we  do  not  see  icstanees  of  these  strong  ties,  partieu- 
larly  in  the  suburbs,  where  they  usually  consist  of  an  old  tin  pan 
through  tho  agency  of  a  piece  of  twin^  to  the  canine's  talL 

KoT  SanpRTHiNo.— Two  soldiers  met  the  other  day  in  a  garrison 
town  One  of  them  asked  the  other:  "Did  you  hear  about  Jim 
Archibald  ?"  *'  No ;  what  about  him  ?"  '*  He  was  walking  about 
town  last  week  when  a  man  fell  off  a  scaffolding  on  htm,  and 
killed  him  as  dead  as  Julius  Giesar."  "  Well,  it  doennt  surprise 
me  in  the  lesst.  When  I  saw  him  last  Hummer  he  wasnt  looking 
well." 

"  Your  mind  is  In  a  twilight  state,"  observed  the  good  man. 
"You  cannot  differentiate  the  grains  of  mistrust  from  the  mole- 
cules of  a  reasonable  confldenco.  You  are  travelmor  the  border 
land,  the  frontier  t>etween  tne  paradise  of  faith  and  the  arctic 
regions  of  incredulity.  You  are  an  agnontio."  "  Divll  a  bit,"  said 
Pat,  with  mingled  amazement  and  indignation.  "  I'm  a  Dimmy- 
crat ;  ivery  inch  o'  me.'* 

obandpa's  whiskbbs. 

Grandpa  likes  to  kiss  woe  Sal  lie; 

She  S'lys  no; 
Says  his  whfskern,  thick  and  bushy. 

Prick  her  so. 

Grandpa's  head  is  soft  and  shiny 

On  the  top. 
Where  the  bafr  began  io  thin,  and 

Would  not  stop 

Gnmdpa  kisses;  Sallie  questions; 

So  'tis  said. 
"  Grandpa,  why  not  put  your  whiskers 

On  your  head  ?" 

Trvbb  has  been  a  great  deal  of  bad  feeling  between  two  Gal- 
veston families ;  hence  ttiere  was  much  surprise  wh^n  they  inter- 
married. A  frtend,  in  speaking  to  the  father  of  the  bride,  aaked 
if  the  families  had  made  friends.  "  Not  a  bit  of  it  I  hate  «very 
bone  in  my  sett-lit»law^  body"  "Why  did  you  let  htm  UMOry 
your  daughter,  then  7"  "  To  get  even  with  hiro,"  was  the  prouupt 
reply  ;  "I  gueas  you  dont  know  tho  giri's  mother  as  wall  as  I 
do." 

A  LoivBON  merchant  sent  a  number  of  bills  for  eoUectloo  to  an 
attorney  nt-Blrmlngbam.  One  of  them  was  asainst  a  man  named 
Maweombe.  who  was  dead,  and  the  attorney  sent  back  the  bill  with 
the  endorsement,  "  Mawcombe's  dea<i."  on  the  back  of  it  t^veral 
montha  later  he  received  another  lot  of  bills  fiom  the  same  estab- 
Ushm'^nt,  and  amouff  them  was  one  agniust  If awcombe,  which  the 
attorney  sont  back  with  the  endorsement,  "MawoomlM  is  still 
dead." 
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THE    'jEANNETTE*' 

By  Joseph  L 

^WmiN,  Inet-  Deoeraber,  a  tolog^rftin  from  the  Siberinn  town 
of  Irkntflk,  oa  tiie  River  Leua,  smldenlj  annouuced  iLafc 
the  Arctic  eiploring  steamer,  Jcfunnei/f,  Lad  been  crushed 
ta  the  ice  somo  300  milts  north  of  the  Siberian  coast,  but 
ibai  ike  greater  portion  of  her  orew  had  landed  aafelj,  joy 
'  ttieir  delivery  waa  widespread* 
I'Hocb  remainod  nntold.  The  wreck  of  the  splendid 
"^peditioQ  fitted  ont  by  Mr  Tames  Qordou  Bennettp  pro- 
prieior  of  the  New  York  lirntld,  caused  general  regret ; 
bot^  as  ia  nataral,  anxiety  was  keenest  to  learn  if  nil  the 
brave  miiQ  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Do  Long 
had  been  reeoned  from  the  death  imtiending  over  some  of 
Uiem,     The  way  from  the  months  of  the  Lena  is  long. 


AND    HER    CREW. 

C,  Clarke, 

Before  reaohing  Yakntak,  the  first  conaiderabte  town  up 
the  river,  1,400  miles  had  to  be  traversed  by  a  eoutier  ou 
dog-sledgoSj  and  then  to  reach  Irkutak  l.DOO  miles  mora 
hud    to   be   covered.     Irkutsk   is  4 000    milea    from   Stn 
Petersbnrg,     The  story  the  courier  had  to  tell  was  a  brt€ 
one.     On  the  23d  of  June,  last  year,   the  Jcantt^M^  had 
been  crushed  in  the  ice  in  latitude  77^  15'  iiotth«   anil 
longitude  157'^  east     Of  the  three  bo:it-partiea  that  left 
the  disabled  ship^  that  under  Chief  Engiueer  Melviile  had 
first  touched  land  on  Sejitembor  ITbh^     First  discovered 
by  the  wild  natives,  they  had  been  later  anceored  by  the 
Russiau  authorities  at  Bolonenga.     Fifty  miles  from  land 
the  three  boats  had  been  separated  in  fog  and  storm.     A . 
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tnotitb  of  waiting  brotif^ht  !o  Bolooeogft  two  aeamen  from 
ibe  boul  that  Dxs  Long  commauaed*  Tbe  rest  of  the  ca{>- 
Udu*»  pjifij,  inoladiDg  De  Long  himself,  nere  reported  on 
the  maioUudj  a  long  wuy  off,  ''all  badly  frozen/*  The 
thinl  boat,  commaaded  by  LLeuteuaat  CUipp*  had  ooi 
bdon  heard  of.  An  expedition  to  search  for  and  bring  in 
Da  Long'a  party  had  started.  The  names  of  Ihose  in  the 
Ibree  hoais  wer^  Inrnished— money  was  asked  for«  And 
that  wtia  alL  The  Arctic  night  closed  aronod  the  snlier- 
ing  wandt^rem*     The  telegroph  could  tell  no  more. 

To  the  oaU  for  money  Mr  B^nnelt  at  onoa  responded* 
The  United  Statea  QoTernmeut  hastened  to  lay  any  moans 
needed  at  the  wrecked  pnrtj's  dif^posat  The  Bossian 
OoTornmeut  instantly  ordered  money^  men,  and  all  the 
reaonroes  of  its  power  to  draw  the  castaway  explorers  back 
to  home  and  friends  again*  From  snoh  concurrence  of 
wealth,  goodwill  and  power,  all  possible  desired  resnlts 
•honld  flow.  Bat  the  long-frozen  stretcbea  of  the  Siberian 
pLiioa  ani  jco*bonnd  rivers  lay  between  the  lust  telegraph 
instmment  and  the  offiors  and  crew  of  the  Jeannette,  Be 
•ore  DO  time  was  lost  in  coTetiug  these  distanoea.  Urged 
by  the  orders  of  the  Czar,  with  men,  sledges,  horses,  dogs 
at  command,  the  courier,  who  wont  back,  to  posh  on 
^K  pnoeor,  fonnd  the  distanod  no  shorter,  though  the  paoowaa 
^f  hotter.  Thus  ilramatically  doeed  for  us  the  first  soene  in 
^^  lh«  reoene  of  the  crew  of  the  /etwn<?i/^— the  polar  night 
ircmnd  the  brave  men  on  the  Siberiun  coast,  relief  expe- 
ditions orgsni?.ingi  a  courier  pushing  for  bivre  life  over  a 
frozen  waste,  civilization  straining  forwartl  anxiouah*  and 
listening  for  a  word  of  oheer* 

Three  weeks  elapsed  before  another  glimpaa  of  the 
party  waa  given.  Then,  in  a  few  wordfi,  the  story  of  the 
jBOfimliei  voyage  came  out.  CUnght  in  the  ice-pack  three 
weeks  after  the  last  time  she  had  been  seen  by  whalemen 
in  tlid  Arctic  sea  in  1879,  she  had  been  carried  northwest- 
ward in  the  giant  arms  of  the  ice,  until  they  closed  upon 
and  emahed  her.  But  the  fate  of  twenty  of  the  brave  men 
WIS  still  left  in  doubt.  Engineer  Melville's  party  were  on 
Ibeir  way  to  civilization.  De  Long  and  his  party  were, 
lit  the  lateat  acoonntsy  unfonnd.  Lientenaot  Chipp  and 
hia  men  were  still  missing*  Dismal  news,  at  the  best,  but 
not  closing  all  avenues  t^  hope. 

"  Why  do  men  try  to  reach  the  North  Pole  ?**  asks  ihm 
Immdntm  person,  whose  little  ambitiona  are  bounded 
by  tbo  block  ho  Uvea  on.  ''Why  does  Mr,  Bennett 
ipend  bia  money  that  way  7**  asks  the  grubbing  fellow, 
nrho  counts  bia  expenses  by  tenths  of  a  cent  *'  Why  do 
men  risk  their  lives  in  a  battle  with  oold  and  ioe  V*  ask 
Uiose  wham  no  cause  conid  stir  to  adventure. 

For  answer  to  these  qoaations,  and  a  htindred  like  them, 
from   the  timid,  the  self-centred,  the  oynioal,  and  the 

k vapid,  h^  it  said  that^  as  Nature  would  fill  up  a  vacuum, 
Maa  is  impelled  to  break  over  the  bounds  of  the  Un- 
known, Fool  or  wiso  man,  no  one  gainsays  that  that 
fiesire  for  knowledge  ia  as  wido  aa  humanity.  The 
^ser  the  man  the  deeper  the  daaira.  Th«  harder  the  path 
to  knowledge,  the  greater  the  glory  of  treading  it  But 
not  that  alone  enlera  into  the  answer*  The  diilloiill  and 
perilous  attract  men.  Apart  altogether  from  the  yearning 
to  attain  an  objeot  it  Iha  inatinot — the  desire  to  act  Alex* 
anier  *'  weeping  for  more  worlds  to  oonquer  **  typifiee 
ia  in  ite  inteoaity.  The  longing  for  action  that  bringa 
iin  Qpoo  mind  and  mnsola  ia  the  parent  of  progresa 
and  discovery,  aa  tl  is  tha  aaolerio  Impnlsa  to  adventure 
^nd  conqoetti  II  was  Iha  maiiiapring  of  knight-errantryi 
aool  of  chivalry.  When  Oolnmbna,  on  that  Friday 
fing^  in  Angnat,  14d2i|  sailed  out  of  Saltes  Boada»  netf 
J^oK  wBsiwmrJ  baaad,  Alexander  of  Macedon's  yearning 
W90  io  mnoih^Mge  rMcIUag  fuWIlmmt  thron^h  tho  Oen- 


oese  enthueiast  in  the  caravels  of  8pain»     But  the  voyago 
of  Columbus  wus  through  Summer  s^'as. 

A  student  of  the  Arotio  problem  not  long  since  profossod 
to  find  in  the  fabuloas  stury  of  the  Argonauts  the  first 
journeys  to  the  knds  of  the  Wmter  night     To  him  the 
long  Arctic  night  was  figured  in  the  Cimmerian  gloom, 
and  Jason  was  the  first  Arctic    explorer*     It  is  beyond 
doubt  that  voyages  of  discovery  which  did  not  rfsult  in 
immediate  so 'tie  meat  have  io  the  world's  history  grad* 
natly  merged  into  fable,  the  adventure  surviving  while 
the  details  wore  distorted  in  the  oral  traditions  of  sue* 
ceeding  generations.     Sines  the  invention  of  printing  all 
this  hat  been  changed.     Every  explorer  on  land  or  sea 
who  adds  a  mile  to  our  knowledge  of  the  i^arth^s  surface 
baa  that  mile  recorded.     The  blanks  upon  our  maps  dtaap* 
pa:jr.     Old  lands  in  Asia  reappepir.     The  dismal  map  of 
Africa  of  twenty  years  ago.  with  the  Mountains  of   the 
Moon  near  the  coast  in  one  corner,  Timbnctoo  set  down  st 
hazard  in  the  Sahara,  and  all  the  great  Soudan  a  blank,  ia 
known  no  mora.     Stanley,  Livingstone,  Buiton,  Speke, 
Grant,  Cameron,  and  those  who  follow  in  their  footatepa 
have  shown  as  great  river  lines  and  mountain  chains  and 
inland  aeaa.     Little  has  been  left  there  to  diaoover.     If  an 
Alexander  of  the  p^ess  wanted  new  worlds  ho  muat  go  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.     He  muat  torn  from  the  zone  of  sun 
to  the  zone  of  snow.     Poleward  b»y  a  problem  that  for 
three  centuries  of  strenuous  endeavor  had  defied  solution. 
The  mystery  of  the  Sphinx  of  Thebes  ooold  be  solved  by 
guessing ;  but  the  CEdipos  of  the  Pobr  mystery  should 
take  his  Ufe  in  his  hand  to  solve  it     Oreat  names  were  on 
the  roll  of  those  who  bad  tiled  and  honorably  failed  of  the 
great  object  of  reaching  the   crown   of  the  world — the 
North  Pola     Their  names  are  dotted  over  the  Polar  map, 
where  they  have  plac^  their  mark,  or  others  have  later 
honored  their  memories^ 

At  first  the  explorers  sought  passage  from  the  Atlantio 
Ooean  to  the  Pacific,  or  from  the  Pdcifio  to  the  Atlantio,  by 
sailing  along  the  north  coast  of  America  or  along  the  north 
coast  of  Europe  and  Asia,  Later,  the  more  purely  scien- 
tific and  adventurous  efibrt  to  reach  tlie  Pole  has  oome 
into  prominence  as  the  object  of  Arctic  journeys.  No 
continuous  passage  by  a  vessel  and  crew  from  ooean  to 
ooean  has  yet  been  made  north  of  th^  Amerioiyi  conti- 
nent The  great  Swedish  navigator,  Nordanakiold,  made 
the  voyage  along  the  north  coast  of  Europe  and  Aaia  but 
throe  years  ago. 

Many  disasters  have  overtaken  these  daring  mariners. 
The  Polar  expedition  of  Sir  Hugh  Willonghby,  after  hia 
discovery,  or  rediscovery,  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  perished 
on  the  ooost  of  Lapland  in  lo03w  A  century  later,  Henry 
tludson,  who  first  sailed  up  our  noble  river  that  bean  his 
name,  waa  cast  adrift  by  his  mntinoua  crew  nitli  seven 
companions  on  an  Arctic  voyage,  and  perished  at  sea.  The 
terrible  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  expedition  in  the 
present  eentory— the  whole  party  dyiog  by  inches  of  cold, 
hunger  and  aourvy  on  the  froxaa  wildemesa  of  King  Wil- 
h«m*s  Land~ia  within  the  reoolleotion  of  alU  A  land 
whenoe  the  sun  departs  for  months,  where  the  waters  are 
looked  in  ioe  save  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  year, 
when  the  sun  circles  around  in  the  aky  wlthont  setting,  oi 
gradually  dips  but  for  an  hour  or  so  below  the  horizon  ;  a 
land  of  terrifie  atorma,  where  the  mountains  of  ioe  that 
oeemed  immovable  are  eraahed  together  by  f orcra  beyond 
eompniatioii ;  aland  whare  Winter  brings  oold  so  bitter 
end  atorma  so  fierce  that  the  crush  and  wreck  of  tho  Spring 
and  Summer  are  welcomed  bocanse  they  mean  that  the  sun 
ean  be  seen,  and  hia  warm  rays  felt  again.  In  auch  a  land, 
over  snoh  seas,  disaster  ahonld  seem  the  inevitable,  and 
death  a  constant  neighbor.     Yet,  though  loM  of  ships  hae 
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not  been  infreqaeni,  loss  of  life  has  not  been  a  constant 
feature  of  Arctio  exploration.  Hardships,  indeed,  are  to 
be  reckoned  with ;  bnt  escapes  so  marreloua  as  to  be 
claBBed  with  the  miraonions  have  made  the  story  of  Arctic 
voyaging  read  like  a  vast  romance  It  was  to  this  region 
that  the  HeridcTs  propiiotor  tamed  his  eyes  when  Stan- 
ley's snocesses  in  Africa  had  lelt  the  tropics  bare  of  gronnd 
worthy  a  great  explorer.  It  has  been  the  office  of  govern- 
ments to  equip  snch  exi>edition8  ;  bnt  as  this  is  the  age  of 
indiridaalism,  Mr.  Bennett  undertook  to  fit  out  at  his  own 
expense  the  expedition  he  desired  to  send  to  the  North. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  expeditions,  counting  Toyages 
and  land  journeys,  had  been  made  in  the  Arctic  seas.  Of 
ihesci  but  twenty -nine  had  gone  northwest,  via  Behring 
Strait ;  not  one  had  attempted  a  direct  Polar  search  by 
that  entrance  to  the  Arctic  basin.  The  stretch  of  sea  be- 
tween Greenland  and  Sweden  had,  from  the  earliest 
pdriodfl,  been  the  scene  of  northerly  explorations.  Here 
Pythias  had  plowed  his  way  among  the  heayy,  *'  tiscous  " 
oeasy  and  saw  the  floating  rocks.  Here  the  hardy  Norse* 
maut  S^<^  steered.  Here  Barenti»  Jan  Mejan  and  Wil- 
loughby  sailed.  Here,  at  last,  Payer  and  Weyprecht,  the 
Austrians,  sailed  from  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  were  caught 
with  their  ships  in  the  ice  and  carried  to  Franz  Josef 
Land,  putting  their  mark  very  high  toward  the  Pole. 
Here  Leigh  Smith,  the  English  yachtsman,  now  lies 
Winter-bound,  waiting  for  the  Summer  and  relief.  Up 
Baffin  Bay  and  northward  through  Smith  Sound,  or  west- 
ward by  Lancaster  Sound,  another  phalanx  of  explorers 
sailed.  Hudson,  Baffin,  Fox,  Parry,  Boss,  Franklin, 
Kane,  MeClintock,  Hayes,  Hall,  Nares  and  a  host  of 
others,  an  names  inseparably  connected  with  the  lands 
and  waters  north  of  the  American  continent  It  seemed 
to  many  sound  geographers,  after  Elane,  Hayes,  Hall  and 
Nares  had  made  their  '*  highest,"  that  beyond  a  few  miles 
north  of  latitude  82^,  or  480  geographical  miles  from  the 
Pole^  there  was  no  navigable  way  northward  by  the  Smith 
Sound  route.  The  Spitzbergen  and  Novaya  Zemlya  routes 
had  also  been  thoroughly  exploited.  Was  there  not  a 
chance  worth  trying  by  a  determined  push  northward,  via 
Behiing  Strait  f  North  of  latitude  119^  or  for  over  a 
thousand  geographical  miles,  nothing  was  known  of  the 
land  or  water,  currents  or  tides.  Wrangell  Land  had 
been  seen  by  Kellett  in  1848,  and  Bogers,  in  1855,  had 
gone  a  little  higher.  To  the  eastward,  along  the  coast 
of  the  American  continent^  many  explorers  had  been, 
and  the  whalers  hunting  in  the  sea  which  Behring,  the 
Bussian,  first  entered,  went  mostly  to  the  eastward  alsa 
For  a  hundred  years  the  limits  of  the  ice-pack  in  that  sea 
varied,  from  June  to  August,  between  68^  and  72o.  The 
whalemen  dared  not  linger  north  late  in  September,  lest 
the  treacherous  pack  should  close  around  them,  for  onoe 
caught  disaster  was  their  portion,  as  the  records  tell. 
Yet  the  route  north  from  Behring  Strait  by  Wrangell 
Land,  had  never  been  tried  by  a  well-equipped  steamer, 
and  that  f  aet  tempted  Mr.  Bennett  to  give  it  a  triaL  Let 
it  be  xemembersd  that  Wrangell  Land  had  been  untrodden 
by  the  white  man,  that  Nordenskiold,  on  the  Vega^  was 
then  working  bis  way  eastward  along  the  Siberian  coast 
and  was  belieiTad  to  be  beset— a  further  motive,  and  a 
humane  oosb  for  the  Jonmey.  Thus  much  premised,  let  us 
turn  to  the  ship  that  Mr.  Bennett  selected,  and  the  men 
who  volunteecad  to  carry  his  ship  to  the  North. 

In  1875  the  steam  yaoht  Pandora^  under  the  command 
of  Shr  Alliii  Toong,  of  tbe  British  Boyal  Naval  Beserve, 
made  an  altampt  to  solve  the  Northwest  Passage,  Mr.  Ben^ 
nett  besting  a  share  of  the  expense.  On  the  25th  of 
June  sbe  sidlsd  from  Southampton,  and  on  the  27th  she 
bade  good-by  to  the  shoies  of  Eogls&d.    On  board  with 


Captain  Youcg,  it  may  be  mentioned,  as  Herald  corres- 
pondent, was  the  gallant  MacGhihan,  who  had  already 
made  his  name  for  daring  in  the  famous  ride  to  Khiva, 
who  was  later  to  astonish  the  world  by  his  letters  to  the 
London  Daily  News,  from  Bulgaria,  and  who,  soon  after, 
was  to  die  of  injuries  and  disease  contracted  in  the  war 
he  so  largely  helped  to  bring  about.  By  the  2l8t  of 
August  the  Pandora,  after  sailing  along  the  western  coast 
of  Qreenland,  entered  Lancastdr  Sound,  and  posbing 
through  Barrow  and  Peel  Straits,  found  an  impenetrable 
barrier  of  ice  across  Franklin  Strait.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  return.  On  the  16th  October  the  Pandora 
dropped  anchor  in  Portsmouth  harbor  again.  It  had  been 
a  pleasant  trip  for  Captain  Young  and  MacGaban,  and 
that  was  alL 

Li  1878  Mr.  Bennett  purchased  tbe  Pandora,  By  this 
time  his  idea  of  the  Arctic  venture  via  Behring  Strait  had 
been  matured,  and  Lieutenant  De  Long,  of  tbe  United 
States  Navy,  having  been  selected—with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy—for  the  chief  command, 
the  Pandora  was  brought  to  Havre,  and  there  rechrist- 
ened  the  JeanneUe,  after  Mr.  Bennett's  only  sister,  now 
Mrs.  Isaac  Bell,  Jr.  In  the  middle  of  July,  1878,  she 
sailed  from  Havre,  under  Captain  De  Long,  for  a  leisurely 
voyage  around  Gape  Horn.  After  a  run  of  165  days  she 
reached  San  Francisco  on  the  27th  December.  Having, 
by  Act  of  Congress,  been  allowed  to  take  out  an  American 
register,  and  having  been  placed  under  the  orders  of  the 
Navy  Department,  the  other  naval  officers  who  had  volun- 
teered were  regularly  assigned  to  her.  She  was  then 
taken  to  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  to  be  fitted  out  for  her 
coming  struggle  with  the  ice.  She  was  a  bark-rigged 
steamer  of  420  tons  register,  long,  low  and  rakish-looking.' 
She  was  what  is  called  a  long-legged  ship— that  is,  she  had 
a  sharp,  wedge-shaped  floor,  that  if  caught  between  two 
heavy  ice-floes  she  would  rise  to  the  pressure,  instead  of 
being  crushed.  Yet  the  changes  made  in  her  were  many 
and  important  Her  bow  was  filled  in  with  solid  timber  ; 
heavy  beams  and  trusses  were  laid  across  the  hold  at  short 
intervals,  so  thoroughly  braced  that  crushing  her  seemed 
impossible.  Heavy  extra  planking  was  also  laid  on  her 
bottom  and  bilges,  and  on  her  sides  to  two  feet  above  her 
deep  load-line.  Her  bow  was  protected  on  the  outside  by 
thick  iron  straps,  to  protect  it  from  being  cut  by  the  ice, 
should  she  butt  against  it  to  force  a  channel.  A  large 
poop-cabin  was  added  to  increase  her  stowage  room  and 
officers*  acoemmodations.  She  carried  a  steam-launch  and 
five  strong  whaleboats,  and  a  folding  boat  to  carry  at 
need  upon  a  sledge.  She  was  provided  with  extra  screw- 
blades,  an  extra  rudder,  duplicates  of  the  parts  of  her 
engine  liable  to  breakage,  and  full  assortments  of  tools 
and  implements.  The  engine  was  thoroughly  overhauled, 
and  a  new  boiler  put  in.  The  surgery  was  fitted  up  with 
every  necessary.  The  forecastle  was  made  snug  as  felting 
could  make  it  Clothing  of  every  kind  fit  for  Arctic  jour- 
neying was  provided  iu  abundance,  and  the  Alaska  Fur 
Company  offered  complete  sets  of  furs.  She  was  pro- 
viaioned  by  Mr.  Bennett's  orders  for  three  years.  Not  a 
nook  of  the  vessel  but  was  utilized.  All  this  was  done 
with  an  eye  to  the  utmost  economy  of  space.  Never  went 
forth  a  steamer  better  fitted  for  the  battle  with  the  ice. 

We  may  now  gbnce  at  officers  and  crew.  They  were  a 
hale  and  hearty  set  as  eye  ever  looked  upon,  scarce  a  man 
over  forty,  except  the  tongh  ice-pUot  The  Commander, 
Qeorge  Washington  De  Long,  Lieutenant  U.  S.  N.,  was 
bom  in  New  York  in  1841  In  his  boyhood  he  longed 
for  nautieal  adventure^  and  left  a  law  clerkship  in 
Brooklyn  to  enter  the  Naval  Academy.  In  1861  he  wte 
appointed    midshipman,    and    reached    thA   ^qea^^   ^ 


liieuteiiaat  iu  1809.     He 

waa  tbea   a  dainty-look- 

iti*  joauj^  mxiii,  tnora  of 

the    studeat    tban    the 

sailor   ifl    bis    haudaomo 

f^i^a.     When  the  Grand 

Ruko  Alexia  camo  here, 

tn    1871,  ho  Lad  charge 

oC  iuo  decoration  of  the 

gn)at  aiofd  -  building  in 

the  BfookWa  Navy  Yard, 

which  Vi'tis  fitted  up  for 

a  grand  ball,  aad  he  did 

inirudoawith  many  jards 

of   bunting,    us   all   who 

remember  that  fairy4ike 

constrnclion  may  recalL 

But    there   was    sterner 

stuff  in  him*     When  in 

1873   ha   was   appointed 

UATigator   of    the   relief 

ahip    JimUtta^    sent     to 

(Troenland  after  Captain 

Uall,    ho    showed   his 

dating  in  a  determiued 

dttsh  in  the  steam-launch 

Liak  Jiminift  aoroM  the 

terrible  stretch   of   Mel* 

▼ilie  Bay.     By  1879   he 

hiid     growu     full     and 

bronztfd,  and  the  daring 

in  his  faoe  had  come  out 

of  its  hiding.     Gentle  in 

socitit   relatioDfl,  firm  in 

command,  a  thorongh  sailor,  it  was  evident  that  the  choice 

wm  a  fit  one. 
Next  to  hira  in  importance,  to  the  world  in  many  wftj8 

of,   perhaps,  greater  con  sequence,  stood  Mr*  Jerome  J. 

Colling    the    meteorologist    and   hiHtoriographer   of   tho 

expedition.     Born  at   Cork,  Ireland,   in    l&ll,  Mr.   CoU 

Un5,  after  completing  a  aolid  ednoational  coarse,  chose 

the  profession  of  civil  engineer.     He   came  to  America 

in  16S0,  and  had  charge  of  the  marsh-land  reclamations 

in   New  Jersey,    and    other  important   works.      But  he 

had  made  meteorology  a  study,  and  in  1874  he  joined 

the  Herald  bU%  whose  now  world- famons  weather  bureau 

he  organized*  In 
this  he  showed 
unrivaled  powers, 
and  eoon  in  do" 
mestio  forecasts 
outdid  the  Waah- 
ington  Heteoro- 
logical  Depart- 
meut»  under  the 
late  General 
MyetBi  But  his 
fltndies  of  the 
laws  of  storms 
poshed  htm  to 
moredariog  fore- 
nasts.  In  1875 
lie  began  his  sys- 
tematic prodle- 
tions  of  traos- 
otlanlto  storms, 
setting  the  Eng- 

x/«rriB*r4iw'  a.  w.  d9  i.ojiO,  coMM^Kwa       **?*^    ,  meteorolo- 
or  TMB  "•wjjrx^TTj;,''  gwls  by  the  ear**. 
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bnt  dehvering  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  storms 
whose  pasajge  he  hud 
announcoU  by  cable  to 
London  beforehand.  At 
the  Meteorological  Con- 
gress at  Paris,  tn  1877, 
his  great  work  was  re* 
cog tii seed  by  the  scientists 
of  Europe,  aod  to-day 
the  English  Government 
are  leing  asked  by  the 
doubters  of  a  few  years 
ago  to  have  the  service, 
still  carried  on  by  the 
Hrraldf  made  a  national 
one*  Through  this  soi- 
entific  straggle  Mr. 
Btnnttt'M  eDtcrprisc  hml 
Bu^tflined  the  young 
scientist  In  person  he 
was  tall  and  command* 
ing  ;  his  genial,  cheerful 
soul  made  him  a  spkn- 
did  companion. 

Lien  ten  nut  Charles  W. 
Ohipp,  U*  B.  N»,  second 
in  commandt  was  bom 
in  Eingslou,  New  York, 
and  early  won  distinc* 
tion  in  the  navy.  He 
was  with  Da  Long  on 
his  Melville  Bay  dash  in 
the  LiUIe  Juanita^  had 
seen  service  in  the  Corea,  and  wa%  in  Santiago  de  Onba 
with  his  vessel  during  the  Virffiniu^  excitement  Of 
medium  height,  he  was  strongly  built,  and  an  accom- 
plished seaman.  The  missing  boat  was  commanded  by 
a  brave*  resolnte  and  skill fal  oflicer. 

Lieutenant  John  Wilson  Danenhower,  U,  B.  N,,  was 
born  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  in  1849.  He  also  was  on  tfa« 
Jttuidta,  His  safety  is  assured,  for  he  was  in  charge  ol 
the  party  that  first  reached  Yiikntsk  oo  the  way  home* 

Chief  Eugiueer  George  W.  Melville^  who  commanded 
the  boat  that  first  touched  land,  had  bad  previous  Arotio 
experience.  He  was  engineer  of  the  Tiyresi  during  her 
cmise  np  Smith 
Bound  after  Bud* 
dingt^n*8  party* 
He  served  on  the 
Chattanooga  dur- 
ing the  war. 
While  on  tbe 
crnise  so  disss- 
tronsly  ended  he 
gained  his  pres- 
ent naval  grade. 
Br*  Jam  ea 
Markham  ^far- 
shall  Ambler  was 
born  in  Vermont 
in  1848.  His 
father  was  a 
physician.  He  is 
in  the  party  with 
De  Long. 

Baymond  L, 
Kewoomb,  i  h  a 
taxidermiatv  is  a 
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natire  of  Salem,  Mass.     He  went  to  tbe  JeannetU  from 
tlie  Smithsoniaa  lustitnte. 

Captain  William  Dunbar,  the  ioe  pilot,  a  natire  of  New 
London,  Conn.,  was  born  in  1834,  and  had  been  for  al- 
most his  entiro  lifetime  a  whaler.  He  was  familiar  not 
only  with  tbe  ice-fields  of  the  Arctio,  but  of  the  Antarotic 
Ocean.     A  fine,  keen-eyed,  steel-strnng  man. 

Those  who  donbt  the  readiness  of  mankind  to  under- 
take adventure  will,  perhaps,  bo  astonished  to  read  that 
when  it  became  known  eighteen  men  were  wanted  for 
the  voyage,  innnmerablo  applications  were  received,  and 
that  1,250  men  were  actually  examined  by  tbe  doctors. 
The  conditions  fixed  on  to  govern  selections  were  snffi- 

•  oiently  stringent  Men  wore  required  to  be  of  good  char- 
acter, of  northern  birth  or  raising,  and  inured  to  extreme 
cold ;  hardy  mariners,  with  some  experience  in  tbe 
northern  seas,  men  of  the  greatest  physical  stamina, 
sound  in  all  respects,  and  without  the  slightest  consump- 
tive tendency.  A  decayed  tooth,  a  cough,  a  rheumatic 
twinge,  depression  of  the  chest — in  fact,  the  very  slightest 
defect,  was  sufficient  to  cause  a  rejection  by  the  examining 
surgeon.  Men  too  solid  or  too  lean,  too  tall  or  too  short, 
too  young  or  too  old,  were  promptly  rejected.  The  weight 
desired  was  150  pounds.  The  men  st  looted  from  the 
army  of  applicants  by  this  process  of  exclusion  were 
superb  specimens  of  physical  vigor. 

Jack  Cole,  the  boatswain,  a  native  of  Ireland,  was 
trained  to  the  merchant  service,  but  entered  the  navy  in 
1858,  and  served  through  the  war,  taking  part  in  many 
engagements.  On  his  captain's  recommendation  he  was 
appointed  p^tty  officer  of  Mr.  Bennett's  yacht,  the  Henri- 
etiOf  when  she  was  in  the  Government  service  during  the 
war.  He  became  successively  boatswain  and  mate,  and 
in  the  latter  position  took  part  in  thd  Henrietta* s  ocean 
raoe  with  the  Vesta  and  the  FleHmng.  He  was  afterward 
mate  of  Mr.  Bennett's  yacht.  Dauntless. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article  to  sketch 
the  record  of  each  seaman  ;  but  as  specimens  of  the  crew 
we  may  tike  the  two  men  who  are  reported  to  have 
brought  news  of  De  Long's  party  to  Engineer  Melville. 
Their  names  are  Noras  and  Kinder  man. 

Louis  Philip  Noras,  seaman,  was  born  at  Globe,  Mriss. , 
in  1850.  He  served  on  board  the  U.  S.  schoolsbip  Sl 
Mmy\  He  is  of  fair  complexion,  with  light-brown  hair, 
dark-blue  eyes,  of  the  required  visual  power,  weighing  182 
pounds,  and  five  feet  eight  and  a  quarter  inches  in  height 
Mean  circumference  of  chest,  thirty-nine  inches,  an  ex- 
I^nsion  of  two  inches,  ond  in  tho  opirometric  test  ho  gare 
a  result  of  244  cubic  inches  in  exhalation.  The  man  for  a 
hard  journey,  as  he  proved. 

"  William  Ninderman,  carpenter,  was  bom  in  1850  on  the 
island  of  Bugen,  Germany.  He  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1866,  and  sailed  in  different  ships,  American  and 
foreign,  until  1871.  He  ran  the  Spanish  blockade  on  the 
Cuban  coast,  and  joined  in  several  of  the  patriotic  expedi- 
tions. He  wont  to  the  Arctic  with  Hall  on  the  Polaris, 
and  was  one  of  the  stirvivers  of  the  great  drift  on  the  ice 
with  Tyson.  He  went  north  again  on  the  Tigress  in  search 
of  the  Poliris  party.  Ho  escaped  drowning  many  times, 
once  in  the  wreck  of  Mr.  Lorillard's  yacht  on  the  coast  of 
Tunis.  Before  enlisting  with  the  Jeanne'te  he  was  quarter- 
master on  the  schoolahip  Sl  Mtry*s.  A  lucky  as  well  as  a 
plucky  man. 

Ttie  remainder  of  the  brave  men  are  Henry  Wool  Leach, 
bom  in  1856,  at  Penobscot,  Mass. ;  George  W.  Boyd,  bora 
in  1855,  at  Philadelphia ;  Waiter  Lee,  machinist,  bom  in 
1840^  at  Providence,  R  L  ;  Henry  D.  Warren,  bora  in 
JMi  Mt  BriaM,  R  I  ;  James  H.  Barrett,  bom  at  Buffalo, 

K  T»,  ia  1847;  Oeorgie  SiepbeaaoD,  bom  in  Boamania,  in 


1858 ;  Adolph  Dressier,  born  at  sea,  in  1857  ;  Carl  August 
Gortz,  born  in  Sweden,  in  1844  ;  Peter  E.  Johnson,  born  in 
Norway,  in  1854 ;  Henry  Wilson,  born  in  Sweden,  in  1852  ; 
Edward  Star,  born  at  Hamburg,  in  1851 ;  Alfred  Sweet- 
man,  born  at  West  Cowes,  England,  in  1840 ;  Hans  H. 
Erickson,  bora  in  Denmaric,  in  1847 ;  Heniy  H.  Knack, 
bora  in  North  Schleswig,  in  1857  ;  Neise  Ivorsoo,  born  in 
Jutland,  in  1848;  and  Albert  George  Eaiiineb  born  in 
Prussia,  in  1858. 

Looking  over  this  list  we  see  the.hardy,  seagoing  peoples 
admirably  represented.  Two  Esquinianx,  AUxia  and 
Aniguin,  were  taken  on  board  at  8t  Michael's,  in  Alaska, 
to  look  after  the  forty  sledge-dogs  there  purchased. 
Three  Chinamen —Sam,  the  cook ;  Charley  Long  Sing,  the 
steward,  and  Ah  Sing,  the  cabin-boy,  completed  the  crow. 

On^the  8th  of  July,  1879,  the  Jeannette,  thus  splendidly 
equipped  and  manned,  steamed  out  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
through  the  Golden  Gate  on  her  arduous  joqrney,  amid 
waving  of  flags,  firing  of  guns,  and  blowmg  of  steam-whis- 
tles, and  with  the  good  wishes  of  the  whole  civilized 
world.  A  schooner,  the  Fanny  Hyde^  with  a  cai^o  of  ooal 
and  stores,  acoompnnied  her  to  St  Michael's.  Touching 
at  Alaskan  ports  for  furs,  natives  and  dogs,  the  Jeannette 
finally,  on  the  27th  August,  s^med  out  of  St  Lawrence 
Bay,  through  Bahring  Strait,  and  into  the  Polar  Sea. 

Oapttin  De  Long  wrote  on  that  day :  *'I  hope  to  reach 
Wrangell  Land  this  season."  Mr.  Collins  wrote  to  the 
Herald^  "  All  before  na  ia  now  uncertainty,  because  our 
movements  will  be  goveraed  by  circumstances  over  which 
we  have  no  control  We  will  try  to  reach  Wrangell  Land. 
At  the  worst,  we  may  Winter  in  Siberia,  and  go  for  the 
Wrangell  Land  mystery  next  Spring." 

Alas  1  man  proposes,  but  God  disposes.  A  week  later, 
on  the  3d  Septemt)er,  the  captain  of  the  whaler  Sea  Breeze 
saw  the  Jeamiette  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Herald  Island, 
and  steaming  in  that  direction.  She  was  steammg  through 
an  opening  in  the  ioeu  At  noon  of  that  day  the  last  of  the 
Jeannette  was  seen  by  any  one  except  her  crew.  She  was 
well  to  the  eastward  of  Wrangell  Land,  which  we  now 
know  she  never  reached.  Following  various  "leads,'*  cr 
openings  in  the  ice,  she  steamed  about  that  portion  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  still  going  northwestward.  On  ths  1st  of 
October  the  treacherous  pack  long  threatening  her  closed 
round,  and  held  her  fast  The  days  grew  shorter  and 
shorter  ;  at  last,  by  the  dose  of  the  month,  the  snn  dinip* 
peared  altogether,  and  there  in  tbe  Arctic  night,  looked  in 
the  thick-ribbed  ice  on  an  unknown  sea,  began  tbe  drift 
of  the  Jeannette,  Doubtless  the  stout-hearted  De  Long 
and  his  men  held  firmly  to  hope.  The  story  of  Arctic 
travel,  in  which  they  were  well  versed,  told  them  strange 
stories  of  escape  from  just  such  situations ;  but  the  sus- 
pense must  01  the  same  have  been  terrible,  and  the  dis- 
appointment great  The  wonders  of  the  Arctic  night  were 
unfolded  before  them.  The  marvelous  Aurora  Borealis 
flang  its  long  shafts  of  delicate-tinted  or  flame-shot  light  up 
the  starry  heavens ;  but  tUe  bitter  cold  came,  too,  and 
storms,  whose  fury  we  cannot  imagine  in  theae  latitudes, 
burst  over  them,  making  the  icebergs  grind  all  round 
them.  Dismal  fogs  and  mists,  heavy  snow  ;  anon  clear 
weather,  with  stars  shining  like  brilliants;  then  tho 
glimpse  of  Arctic  dawn,  but  no  sun.  Sledge-jouraeys,  no 
doubts  were  undertaken,  to  spy  out  some  land,  and  tho 
electric  light  they  had  with  them  biased  from  the  mast- 
head at  intervals.  But  if  they  saw  any  land  they  oould 
not  bring  the  ship  to  it  Still  they  drifted  and  drifted,  as 
tlieir  observations  told  them. 

Then  Cdme  the  sun,  in  Fobruary,  mounting  higher  and 
bigb"^  *~  Keavens,  gladdening  their  hearts  with  lighiTj 
ba^  with  seoret  dread  that  when  his  n^ 
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poared  down  their  Summer  heat  a  release  from  the  grip  of 
the  ioe  might  be  the  prelade  to  a  crusbing  of  moDster 
berga  together,  aad  the  death  of  their  ship,  for  ail  its  stout 
timbers.  Bat  the  sun  rose  up  and  circled  without  setting 
in  the  heavens,  and  no  release  came.  Thej  were  drifting, 
drifting  westirard  aad  northward,  as  the  TegelJtof,  with 
Payer  and  Weyprecbt,  had  drifted  to  Franz  Josef  Land 
from  Novaya  Zemlya,  They  knew  their  bearings,  knew 
that  they  might  make  a  desperate  dash  in  boats  and  sleds 
for  the  Sibdrian  coast,  but  the  grit  in  their  natures  for- 
bade this,  so  long  as  a  chance  remained  that  the  good  ship 
might  cleave  the  blu3  waters  once  more.  AH  Summer  the 
grim,  blue  icebergs  held  them  fast  All  was  a  waste  of 
ice,  or  salty  pools  in  the  hollows  of  the  ice  around  them. 
Perhaps  they  often  saw  open  water  net  a  mile  from  their 
ship  So  the  Summer  wore  away,  the  ship  drifting  with 
the  ice.  Winter  closed  in  again,  and  again  the  sun  disap- 
peared. But  the  coming  of  the  sun  again  was  to  presage 
the  death  of  the  ship. 


On  June  23d,  1881,  when  the  sun  was  high  in  the 
heavens,  the  dreaded  hour  arrived.  They  had  drifted  500 
miles  in  twenty-one  months  without  disaster,  but  at  last 
the  incalculable  pressure  of  th:5  ice  had  crasned  her.  To 
remain  with  her  would  have  been  to  risk  tha  hfe  of  all  en 
board,  for  a  parting  of  the  ice  aroand  her  would  Lave  sent 
her  to  the  bottom  in  an  hour.  Ample  prepaiatiocs  for 
this  disaster  had  no  doubt  been  made,  and,  on  sledges, 
taking  three  boats,  the  crew  put  off  from  the  Jeaimette, 
with  all  the  food  they  could  carry.  They  n.ade  fcr  the 
Siberian  coast,  distant,  at  the  nearest  point,  cOO  mi]e& 
They  were  cheered  by  memories  cf  the  eurvivois  of  the 
Tegdhcff,  who  traveled  safely  from  Franz  Jisef  Land ;  cf 
those  of  the  Flansa,  who,  from  the  sea  east  of  Greenland, 
reached  civilization.  They  did  not  forget  the  miraculous 
ice-drift  of  1,500  miles  by  Tyson  and  his  party,  so  shock- 
ingly separated  in  an  instant  amid  night  and  storm  from 
the  Polaris,  They  bad  the  long  Arctic  day  for  their  jour- 
ney, but  its  diiBculties  may  be  guessed  from  the  slow  rate 
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of  theJr  progress.  It  took  tbrea  montba  to  traverse  500 
milea.  Yet  veternti  Arctic  travelers  8i>eak  of  it  as  the  moat 
mnsterlj  retreat  on  record. 

De  Lion^  commnnled  thcfirst  cutter  io  person^  iind  with 
him  were  Mr,  Cullins,  Dr.  Ambler^  NindermDT),  Nnr^ia, 
ErikBOo,  Kmiok,  Dressier,  Gortz,  Lee,  Ivorsen,  Boytl, 
Alexia  and  Hnm. 

Liea tenant  Chipp  had  charge  of  the  second  cotter,  and 
Ltid  with  him  ice^pllot  Dun  liar,  Swe^tmnn,  Warren,  John- 
aoD,  Stnr.  Knibne  and  Ah  Sin?. 

Engineer  MeWille  commaudeJ  the  third*  With  hmi 
vere  Lieatenaut  Donenhowt»r,  Newcorab,  Jack  Colo,  Bmt- 
lett»  Leach,  La  a  ferbaoh,  Wilaoo,  StepheQ^-ion,  ADigain, 
and  Oliarlej  Long  8ing. 

On  reaching  the  soiUbern  ed^e  of  the  ioe*paok,  they 
took  to  the  boats,  irhioh  kept  together^  and  probably 
made  for  the  Sevf  SibtTian  Tsknd^,  moving  slowly  along 
their  coasts,  and  at  I  iht  making  direct  for  the  mouths  of 
the  Lena*  The  ocean  currents  may  have  also  compelled 
tbia  obliqae  descent  to  the  Siberian  coast.  Within  lifty 
miles  of  land^  the  three  boats  were  separated  in  fog  and 
/torm.  Out  of  that  storca  Melville's  boat  was  the  first  to 
reach  the  land,  on  Septemb  r  17th,  at  the  east  moalh  of 
the  Lena.  On  October  2dLh,  the  two  sailors,  Koraa  and 
Nindermm,  reaohrd  Boloacnga,  where  MelviUia's  party 
were  in  charge  of  the  Russian  authorities,  having  been 


rescued  from  starration  by  the  nativo  Tongooa.  Tho 
sailors  reported  De  Long  and  Ms  party  "in  a  ^ad  condi- 
tion, in  danger  of  sturyation,  and  all  badly  ftozeo/* 
Native  scouts  set  out  in  search  of  them,  but  np  to  Novem* 
ber  16th,  when  Melville*8  party  lelt  for  Yakutak,  no  word 
of  Da  Long*s  parly  hal  been  beard*  The  cutter  con 
manded  by  Lieutenant  Chipp  had  not  been  beard  of. 
in  doubt  and  hope,  the  narrative  closes  for  the  present 

Can  the  men  still  unaccounted  for  survive  ?  Much  is 
\ranting  in  oar  knowledge  of  their  condition.  Lieutenant 
Cbipp's  party  may  Lave  landed  on  another  portion  of  tho 
coi8t«  and  may  hava  met  with  nntiTes,  m  Metville*s  party 
did*  De  Long's  party  we  know  more  about  They  were 
at  the  north  mouth  of  tho  Lena»  probrtbly  on  the  ddtA, 
when  Noras  and  Ninderman  lelt  them.  Dreariness  and 
desolation  untold  was  about  tjiem  in  the  lessening  days 
and  tho  strengthening  cold,  Their  food  supply  was  shorft 
and  t^e  stronger  bad  the  burden  of  the  frost-bitten  upon 
them.     They  must,  therefore,  have  moved  but  slowly* 

The  delta,  a  number  of  low,  barren  islands  channeled 
by  the  many  branches  of  the  Lena,  is  two  hundred 
miles  wide.  Driftwood  io  plenty  is  to  be  found  on  them, 
ao  fire  would  not  luil,  Cjame,  fi^atheted  or  furred,  such 
as  the  ptaxmigan  and  lue  Arctic  bare,  is  not  very 
eoiuce,  so  that  with  what  they  could  snare  or  shoot, 
and  by  cooking  and  eating  reindser^mosa,  they  might  be 
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fed.  Snow  hula  or  hats  of  driftwood  might  shelter  them- 
All  these  things  give  aome  color  ti  hope;  jet  a  Iod^, 
bitter  strugglo  mast  be  theirs,  if  iniresoned,  to  live  throagU 
tbo  long  Win  tor  nighL  It  is  odIj  neoeasarj  to  picture 
the  region  aroiiud  tbem  to  see  this.  ''For  handreda  ol 
miles  back  from  tHe  Arctic  Ocean/*  aajs  Mr.  Ken  nan, 
*'tbe  country  t^onsista  almost  entirely  of  the  great  desolate 
ateppoB  known  lO  the  Rassians  as  the  tundra  (pronounced 
loondrft\,  which  in  Hummer  ara  almost  impnssablo  waatoa 
ol  hiowaish-gray  Arctic  moaa,  aalnrated  with  water^  and  m 


Lashed  bj  Icj  rain  in  Snmmer«  and  scourged  hj  the 
flaroa  storms  of  Winter^  it  is  atwaja  terrible  to  travel  overj 
%Yititeri  indeed,  wbich  had  come  before  help,  so  int  aa  wif 
know,  had  reached  Be  Long's  Bnflenng  party,  bringa  thivl 
oalmination  of  deaolatiou*  **£veu  at  noou,  when  the  een- 
like  expanso  of  storm -drifted  snow  ia  Pushed  ftiintly  by 
the  dnaky  red  Hght  of  the  low-haaging  sun,  the  itmfb'a 
depreascB  tho  spirits  and  chiUa  the  imagination  with  its 
suggestions  of  infinite  dreariness  and  eolittide;  lut  at 
night,  when  the  pale*greea  strenmeis  of  the  aurora  begin 
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Rotor  traoklena  dciteris  of  snow,  di ifted  and  packed  by 
PoUr  galea  id  to  long,  hard,  fluted  waves.  Moss  hiia 
grown  oat  of  deoaring  moss  year  after  year  and  ceoturj 
lifter  century,  until  the  whole  tundra  for  thousands  of 
square  milos  is  a  vast  apoogy  bog.  Of  other  Tegetation 
there  ie  little  or  none.  A  chimp  of  dwarf  berry-bushes, 
ao  oeoaalocial  taft  of  coarse  6wamp*grasn,  or  a  patch  of 
storm  and  cold* defying  kedrovnik  diversiAes^  perhaps, 
bere  and  there  the  vast  brownish^gray  expanse^  At  all 
9n0  and  under  alt  eircnm stances,  this  immense  border- 
i  of  moss  iundra  is  a  land  of  desolaUon/' 


to  sweep  back  and  forth  in  the  north,  Ugbttng  up  tho 
whole  white  world  with  transitory  flashes  of  ghostly  radi- 
ano*%  it  takes  on  a  strange,  balf-temble  nnoarthlinois 
which  awes  yet  fascinates  the  imagination/' 

Such  scenes  of  weird  lights  and  shadows  upon  snowy 
wsstes,  wo  may  well  imagine »  had  ceased  to  impresa  Da 
Long  and  his  companions  as  tboy  would  one  who  encoun- 
tered the  Polar  night  for  the  first  time.  It  was  their  third 
Winter  in  the  north.  They  knew  that  action  was  Iho 
price  of  life,  and  while  they  were  able  to  mo^e  in  aearcU^ 
of  game,  they  would  keep  astir.     Their  debilitated  st 
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mast  LaTo  beea  agaiust  them ;  bat  the  last  tbing  we 
woald  expect  of  saoh  men  would  be  to  lie  down  supiueiy 
while  action  meant  existence.  Aod  while  there's  life 
there's  hope. 

The  year  that  the  Jeannele  sailed  noith  was  notublo  in 
the  Arctic  from  another  fact—namelj,  the  failnre  of  two 
whalers  of  the  Arctic  fleet  to  return  at  the  close  of  the 
season.  It  was  feared  thej  had  been  canght  in  the  pack 
and  crashed.  The  unexplained  absence  of  these  vessels, 
and  the  mystery  regarding  the  movements  of  the  Jeanndte 
acted  strongly  on  public  opinion,  and  led  to  great  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  find  all  three,  and  to 
Buocor  them  if  they  needed  it 

In  the  Summer  of  1880  the  revenue  cutter  Cbrirm, 
under  Captain  Hooper,  made  five  trix)3  in  various  direc- 
tions through  the  Arctic  Ocean  north  of  Behring  Straits, 
bat  saw  or  heard  nothing  of  the  Jeannelte  or  the  whalers. 
In  the  following  Winter  the  absence  of  all  news  made  the 
sabject  of  search  for  the  missing  vessels  a  more  urgent 
ona.  The  neglect  to  search  for  Franklin  until  it  was  too 
late,  it  was  determined,  should  not  bd  repeated  in  this 
case.  Congress  generously  appropriated  $175,000  to  buy 
the  steam  whaler  Helen  ami  Mary  (rechristened  the  Rocl- 
jera)  to  prosecute  a  diligent  search  for  the  waifs  of  the 
Arctic  night  Lieutenant  Berry,  of  the  navy,  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  her.  The  Coi^wui's  commander  was 
ordered  to  aid  in  the  quest  The  U.  S.  S.  Alliance,  under 
Ck)mmander  Wadleigh,  was  cent  to  Iceland,  Norway,  and 
Spitzl)ergen,  lest  by  any  chance  the  Jeannede  should  have 
drifted  that  way.  Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  on  his  steam  yacht, 
tlie  EHrOy  about  to  sail  for  Franz  Josef  Land,  promised  t3 
keep  a  lookout  for  her.  It  is  uncertain  whether  be 
reached  there,  ond  he  may  himself  be  in  evil  case  now. 

The  Signal  Service  Expedition,  under  Lieutenant 
Graily,  U.  S.  A.,  whioh  winters  in  Lady  Franklin  Bay, 
was  directed  to  keep  a  lookout  for  her  from  Cape  Joseph 
Henry,  at  the  extreme  northeast  of  America,  and  Lieut^- 
ant  Bay,  of  the  Second  Signal  Service  Expedition,  landed 
I  at  Summer  on  Cape  Barrow,  also  promised  to  keep  a 
bright  lookout  She  was  looked  for  in  every  direction 
but  that  which,  Icoked  in  the  ice,  she  was  taking. 

One  man  alone  in  all  the  discussion  before  the  sailing  of 
the  Rodgera,  concerning  the  protMible  course  of  the  Jean- 
nette^  hit  the  truth.  This  was  Ctiptain  Coglan,  a  whaler, 
who  had  spent  twenty  Summers  in  the  Arctic  Sea.  Ex- 
amined before  the  Qoverument  Inquiry  Board  list  March, 
he  said,  in  efiect,  that  even  when  last  seen  the  Jeannette 
was  caught  in  the  ice,  and  sailing  with  it  to  the  northwest ; 
that  on  account  of  the  movement  of  this  ice,  against  whioh 
she  could  make  no  head,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  De  Long  to  have  made  a  landing  on  Herald  IslanJ  ; 
that  the  ioe  enclosed  her,  and  she  had  to  go  with  it  He 
was  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  at  the  time.  The  ioe,  he  said, 
was  drawing  one  hundred  feet  of  water,  and  showing  ten 
1o  twelve  feet  above  the  surface.  It  was  hummocky  and 
br  J  »en,  showing  the  stress  of  the  current 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  also,  that  Lieutenant  Hovgaard,  of 
the  Danish  Navy,  stated  some  months  since,  in  Loudon, 
his  belief  that  she  would  be  he.ird  of  along  the  Siberian 
coast  and  was  himself  on  his  way  to  this  country  to  organ- 
ize a  search  in  that  direction,  when  the  news  of  her  loss 
and  the  retreat  of  the  crew  reached  us  in  America.     The 
work  of  the  search    expeditions  was    fdr  from    sterile. 
Hooper,  in  the  Cormn^  landed  on  Herald  Island  on  July 
dOth,  last  year,  and  on  August  12th  landed  on  Wrangell 
Land,  his  party  being  the  first  that  ever  had  set  fool  there. 
22ie  .Boifyers^s  psaiy  made  a  landing  on  Herald  Island  on 
Aa^amt  24ib,  and  tbe  foUowiag  day  made  a  landing  on 
WimageU  Laad.    laeuteiuuit  Berry  ordered  a  syatematio 


survey  by  three  parties,  whose  united  efforts  proved  that 
so  far  from  being  a  great  polar  land,  it  was  simply  a  small 
isIan(L  This  discovery  at  once  opened  up  a  possibihty  of 
judging  the  real  state  of  affairs.  Lieutenant  Berry  re- 
ported a  strong  current  settmg  to  the  wtstward  north  of 
Wrangell  Islaud«  He  landed  a  x^^rty  at  Cape  Serdse, 
who,  tlirough  the  Winter,  are  to  prosecute  a  sledge  search 
along  the  Siberian  coast,  not,  unfortaoately,  at  any  point 
where  the  boat-parties  may  even  be  heard  of.  With  this 
sledge-pjirty  U  Colonel  W.  H.  Gilder,  who  accompanied 
Schwatka  on  his  wonderful  sledge  journey  Jrom  North 
Hudson's  Bay  to  King  William  Land. 

With  all  the  experience  cf  Arctic  explorations  before  us, 
it  can  be  safely  L\id  down  that  no  ship  will  ever  sail  to  the 
North  Pole.  The  ice-barrier  is  cffectuaL  It  may  be 
reached  by  land  parties  with  a  suitable  outfit  and  travel- 
ing device ;  it  is  highly  improbable  that  it  can  be  reached 
by  balloon,  or  by  any  air-ship,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  or,  rather,  ignoranoo  of  the  subject  of  navi- 
gating the  air.  All  the  gateways  have  now  been  examined. 
For  scieotifio  outcome  of  the  Jeannette  expedition  we  shall 
doubtless  have  some  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  storms,  if,  happily,  Mr.  Collins  survives  to  apply 
the  facts  he  has  gathered.  Beyond  that  we  shall  know  to 
a  certainty  whether  or  not  there  is  land  between  the  77th 
parallel  and  the  New  Siberian  Islands,  or  near  the  drift 
track  of  the  Jeannette,  Oar  knowledge  of  that  portion  of 
the  Arctic  basin  has  been  ooniiderably  advanced,  and  that 
i3  much.  At. too  great  cost,  however,  would  it  be  bought, 
if  lives  are  to  be,  or  havo  been,  laid  down  for  it  There  is 
ground  for  hope  that  not  only  De  Long's  party,  but 
Lieutenant  Ohipp's  also,  may  saf^y  reaoh  oivilization  and 
then:  homes.  Mr.  Bennett,  whom  the  expedition  has  cost 
$340,000,  would  not  it  is  oertain,  let  a  thought  of  hia  out- 
lay trouble  him,  if  only  every  man  of  the  expedition  oomes 
safe  to  home  and  friends  again.  He  has  linked  his  name 
with  Grinnell  as  a  patron  of  Arotio  exploration,  and  two 
such  Americans  do  honor  to  their  age  and  country. 


ECCENTRIC  PEOPLE. 
\iaRTIN  Van  Buchell  and  Sir  John  Dinelv. 

There  are  no  queer  people  now;  no  extraordinary 
characters ;  no  singular  beings.  Society  seems  to  have 
been  brought,  somehow,  to  a  kind  of  dead  or  living  level* 
so  that  for  one  of  its  members  to  be  an  original  is  con- 
sidered to  qualify  him  for  an  insane  asylum.  The  reoords 
of  some  of  the  queer  people  who  oiaimed  attention  before 
we  were  bom  are  still  to  be  found  in  odd  pamphlets  and 
dog's-eared  volumes  at  the  doors  of  seoood-hand  book- 
sellers, or  may  be  occasionally  gathered  from  the  reeitals 
of  old-fashioned  folks  with  pleasant  memories  of  their 
youth. 

Singalarly  enough,  referenoes  to  these  queer  people  oo- 
casionally  survive  in  the  language  which  fiods  its  way  into 
boys'  schools,  and  is  preserved  there.  Why,  for  instanoe, 
do  we  BO  often  hear  of  alacrity  in  connection  with  "  Old 
Boots"?  Old  Boots  was  once  the  boots  of  a  celebrated  inn 
at  Bipon  (Eng.),  and  his  fame  was  spread  abroad  in  oonse- 
quence  of  a  personal  peculiarity  which  enabled  him  to 
hold  a  coin  between  the  end  of  a  long  noee  whioh  torsed 
down  and  the  point  of  a  long  chin  which  turned  npb  His 
fees  were  no  doubt  considerable,  and  his  wilUogneai  to 
respond  to  the  good  nature  of  his  imtrona  «v«i  al  the 
sacrifice  of  some  personal  dig^iity  elevated  him  ifilo  a 
proverbial  personage,  but  only  his  oiBoial  lltflM 
He  was  called  Old  Boots  till  he  died,  and  lift4»  ] 
forgoit.n  that  he  ever  had  any  other. 
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Who  would  now  consaU  a  doctor  if  he  exhibited  the 
eooentridiiee  of  the  onoe  limous  Martin  Yan  Bnchell  ? 
And  yet  worthj  Martin  was  Tery  nearly  being  appointeil 
dentirt  to  the  King.  There  are  queer  people  amongst  onr 
doctors  still,  bnt  the  qneerness  is  of  rather  a  more  private 
character.  They  don't  ride  on  a  rongh  pony  paiated  of  a 
piebald  pattern,  nor  do  they  advertise  that  ladies  in  deli- 
cate health  may  receive  great  benefit  from  purchasing 
hairs  from  their  beards.  The  father  of  Van  Buohell  was 
tapestry-maker  to  King  George  IL,  so  that  the  future 
doctor  may  be  said  to  have  been  bom  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Court,  and  he  commenced  his  career  as  groom  of  the 
chamber  to  Lady  Ttdbot,  in  whose  service  he  £aved  money 
enough  to  enable  him  to  commence  the  "  study  of  me- 
chanics and  medicine,"  the  latter  under  the  tuition  of 
William  and  John  Hunter.  Like  many  other  medical 
aspirants.  Van  Bnchell  first  appeared  as  a  dentisti  and 
was  so  successful  that  he  is  said  to  have  received  as  much 
ns  eighty  ^ineas  for  a  set  of  false  teeth ;  but  he  sIho 
devoted  himself  .to  mechanical  inventions  connected  with 
surgery,  as  well  as  patent  stirrups  and  other  contrivances 
long  since  forgotten. 

The  most  extraordinary  freak  of  this  eccentric  philoso- 
pher was  exhibited  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  from 
whom  he  was  so  nnwillng  to  part  that  he  had  her  body 
embalmed,  and  for  a  long  time  kept  it  in  a  glass  cose  in 
the  drawing-room,  where  numbers  of  persons  went  to  see 
it,  and,  in  order  to  account  for  such  a  strange  whim,  in- 
vented a  report  that  he  was  entitled  by  a  clause  in  a  will 
to  certain  money  so  long  as  his  wife  "  remained  above- 
ground.*' 

His  was  a  queer  household ;  but  little  meat  and  no  fer- 
mented drink  was  allowed  ;  at  all  events,  he  partook  of 
none  of  the  latter,  though  he  may  have  winked  ut  its 
consumption  by  his  wife^  for  he  made  it  a  rule  to  take  his 
dinner  alone,  and  whistled  when  he  wanted  anything. 

He  was  twice  married,  and  on  each  occasion  gave  his 
wife  the  choice  of  wearing  either  white  or  black  clothes 
from  that  time  thenceforth.  The  first  chose  black,  the 
second  white,  so  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  discover- 
ing which  was  most  becoming  ;  but  neither  of  them  ever 
appeared  in  colors. 

His  own  appearance  was  not  a  little  singular,  and,  as  at 
one  period,  he  took  a  fancy  for  selling  cakes,  nnts,  apples 
and  gingerbread  at  his  door  in  Mount  Street,  Berkeley 
Square,  London,  he  became,  perhaps,  rather  more  notori- 
ous than  temous,  although  there  was  really  a  certain  dig- 
nity about  his  fine  flowing  beard  in  days  when  everybody 
shaved  clean.  Imagine  him,  however,  on  a  gray  pony 
nntrimmed  and  nndocked — for  his  objection  to  hair-cut- 
ting  extended  to  the  clipping  of  animals— with  a  shallow, 
narrow-brimmed  hat,  rusty  with  age,  a  brown  coat,  and 
nnblacked  boots;  his  steed  not  only  decorated  with 
streaks  and  spots  of  black,  green,  or  puyple,  bnt  fur- 
nished, by  way  of  headgear,  with  a  sort  of  spring,  blind, 
which  could  be  let  down  over  the  animal's  eyes  in  case  of 
his  taking  fright,  or  to  conceal  any  particular  object  at 
which  he  was  likely  to  shy. 

'  Van  Bnchell  wa?  said  to  be  really  skillful,  and  might 
have  attained  to  a  first-rate  practice  but  for  his  extraor- 
dinary whims,  one  of  which  was  that  he  wonld  never  visit 
his  patients.  The  motto  which  appeared  in  all  his  adver- 
tisements was,  *'I  go  to  none,"  and  it  is  reported  that  he 
once  refused  a  fee  of  five  hundred  guineas  offsied  by  an 
eminent  lawyer  who  desured  him  to  come  and  prescribe 
for  hiuL 

His  advertisements  were  even  more  whimsieal  than  his 
appearance,  and  yet  they  had  in  them  flashes  of  hnmorons 
common  sense.  One  of  them  ^rm  of  an  addiese 


to  George  IIL,  and  set  forth  that  "  lonr  majesty's  petiti- 
oner about  ten  years  ago  had  often  the  high  honor,  before 
your  majesty's  nobles,  of  conversing  with  your  majesty, 
face  to  face,  when  we  were  hunting  of  tha  stag  in  Windsor 
Forest." 

It  was  certainly  true  that  the  ingenious  eccentricities  of 
the  doctor  very  often  attracted  ttie  notice  of  his  sovereign. 
He  wa?,  in  fact,  just  the  sort  of  person  to  whom  George 
IIL  was  likely  to  be  communicative  on  a  chance  meeting, 
and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  King  was  curious  to  dis- 
cover the  effects  of  the  long  beard,  and  willing  to  admire 
the  little  m3chanical  contrivances  of  the  robuat  doctor. 
One  of  the  favorite  advertisemduta  of  Van  Buohell  was  the 
quotation  from  an  essay  on  the  subject  of  beards.  It  was 
headed,  "Beards  the  Delight  of  Ancient  Beauties,"  and 
went  on  to  say,  "  When  the  fair  were  accustomed  to  be- 
hold their  lovers  with  beards,  the  sight  of  a  shaved  chin 
excited  sentiments  of  horror  and  aversion";  and  so  on, 
narrating  the  story  of  the  cropping  of  Louis  VII.,  the 
consequent  divorce  of  Eleanor  of  Aoquitaine,  her  manriage 
with  the  Count  of  Anjou,  and  the  subsequent  wars  which 
ravaged  France  for  three  hundred  years.  In  another 
public  announcement  he  says:  "Let  yt>ur  beards  grow 
long,  that  ye  may  be  strong  in  mind  and  body  ;  leave  off 
deforming,  eich  himself  reform."  In  another  and  much 
madder  effusion,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  having  "a  hand- 
some beard  like  Hippocrates,"  and  as  "a  British  Christian 
man,  with  a  comely  beard  full  eight  inches  long." 

Probably,  few  men  have  mada  more  capital  out  of  a 
beard  than  Dr.  Van  Buohell,  though  there  are  still  many 
men  who  owe  mach  to  the  appearance  given  to  their  faces 
by  this  appendage,  and  who  would  sink  into  comparative 
insignificance  if  they  were  once  to  be  induced  to  share. 
Their  strength,  like  that  of  Samson,  is  in  their  hair,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  a  preface  without  which  they  wonld  not 
be  able  to  assume  so  confident  an  address.  Whether  his 
beard  or  his  temperate  manner  of  living  had  most  to  do 
with  it,  it  is  certain  that  Van  Bnchell  enjoyed  a  robust  old 
age^  and  bis  venerable  figure  was  well  known  at  the  West- 
minster Forum,  a  sort  of  debating  society  of  some  note  ; 
but  which,  during  the  agitatioa  caused  by  the  writings  of 
Paine,  was  suspected  of  having  deteriorated  through  the 
opinions  of  some  of  its  membars.  The  doctor,  however, 
always  exercised  the  right— claimed  by  every  indiridual 
according  to  the  rules— of  reading  aloud  a  chapter  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and  at  that  period  he  frequently  visited 
Newgate  for  the  purpose  of  consoling  the  prisoners  con* 
fined  there  on  account  of  seditious  practices.  In  1806, 
Dr.  Van  Bnchell  anffered  a  great  domestic  calamity  in  the 
loss  of  his  eldest  son  ;  but  he  lived  for  some  years  after- 
ward, and  there  are  still  people  who  remember,  as  chil- 
dren, hearing  of  the  house  in  Mount  Streeti  with  its  motto 
of,  "I  go  to  none." 

Do  any  of  my  readers  remember  Sir  John  Dinely, 
Knight  of  Windsor  ?  It  is  scarcely  probable,  and  yet  his 
is  a  g^tesquo  shadow  not  altogether  disconnected  with  a 
tragedy.  His  father*was  Sir  John  Dinely  Goodyere^  who 
had  taken  the  name  of  Dinely  in  consideration  of  the 
estate  he  held  from  his  mother's  family,  and  who,  being 
on  bad  terms  with  his  younger  brother.  Captain  Samuel 
Dinely  Goodyere^  of  the  Ruby  man-of-war,  threatened  to 
disinherit  him  in  favor  of  his  cousin,  John  Foote,  the 
elder  brother  of  Samuel  Foote,  the  comedian.  Domestic 
disagreements  and  a  caae  in  the  Divorce  Court  had  already 
issued  in  the  unfortunate  knight  disowning  his  wife,  and 
it  was  the  fear  that  he  migbt  remarry,  and  that  an  ac- 
knowledged beirvhoold  be  born  to  the  estate,  that  first 
led  to  the  animosity  of  his  younger  brother.  In  order  tr 
make  some  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  men^  a»  512^ 
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hiiurcil  friefid  took  the  opporiiiDiij  of  Captain  Good* 
ferv^^B  ihip  Ijio^  oS  BriBtol,  aod  invited  them  to  hia  liouae 
to  dinner,  Th^j  met  without  qnArreling,  and  parted  with 
Heeming  friendship  ;  but  a  lew  dajs  afterward  there  wero 
ramors  that  the  elder  brother  had  disappearcfd,  aad  at  the 
next  aeattions  Saniael  Goodyere,  late  captain  of  the  Euht/, 
was  indicted  (or  aidmg  and  abeiting  in  the  murder  of  Sir 
John  DiQely  Goodjere,  Baronet. 

A  Mr*  Roberts,  who  kept  the  •*  White  Hart'*  on  College 
GreeOi  jast  opposite  the  honae  of  the  gentleman  where  the 


the  six  men  who  had  beeo  hired  bj  Captain  Goodyere  to 
seize  the  deoeaeed,  and  forcibly  to  rnn  him  on  board  tlio 
/f«/jv,  man-of-war.  After  dtniog  at  the'* White  Hart" 
Ihey  stood  on  the  balcony  watching  for  a  signal,  and  when 
that  aignal  was  given  they  left  the  tavern  and  overtook 
the  deceaeed  knight,  and  at  once  dragged  him  iowaid  the 
ropewalk,  where  twelve  more  men  joined  themi  and  hnr- 
ried  Sir  John  on  board  a  boat  near  the  Hot  wells.  Tbo 
prisoner  was  with  them  all  the  time,  directing  them,  and 
stopped  the  montb  of  the  deceased  with  his  cloak  when  he 


brothers  had  dined,  deposed  that  the  prisoner  came  to  his 
honse  early  in  the  morning  the  day  before  the  mnrder 
oonunitted,  iind  ordered  him  to  get  a  dinner  ready  for  six 
men.  l!heso  six  gnesta  having  assembled,  they  talked 
miioli  about  some  person  named  Mahony,  who,  however, 
not  one  of  the  company,  though  Boberts  knew  him 
Trell  as  a  visitor  at  his  house.  The  men  who  dined  there 
were  dressed  like  seamen,  and  Iloberts  thought  the  cap- 
tain was  giving  a  treat  to  some  of  his  orew  ;  he  was  a  little 
aarprised,  however,  when  a  message  was  sent  to  make  tea 
for  the  men,  that  being  a  beverage  not  generally  appreci- 
ated by  failora  in  those  days*     C'lnrles  Bryant  was  on©  of 


called  out  **  Murder  I  I  am  Sir  John  Dinely  Goody  ere/' 
Some  people  asked  what  was  the  matter,  but  they  were 
answered  by  the  assertion  that  a  criminal  had  escaped 
from  a  ship,  and  had  jast  then  been  captured,  Wlien 
they  got  into  the  boat  the  knight,  addressing  hie  brother, 
said  :  "  Brother,  I  know  you  have  an  intention  to  murder 
me ;  I  beg  that  if  you  are  resolved  tj  do  it  you  will  do  it 
here,  and  not  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  taking  me  down 
to  your  ship/'  Upon  which  the  prisoner  replied  :  "No, 
brother,  I  am  going  to  prevent  your  rotting  upon  land ; 
but,  however,  I  would  have  you  make  your  peace  with 
God  this  night*'     Fpon  this  he  waa  hxut\ft4  <attwVa«:i^* 
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iincE  too  croTf  were  told  oot  to  mind  hia  noise,  for  he  WftS 
nial,  and  bod  been  broiiglit  on  board  to  prereat  liis 
mnlciug  nsmj  witli  hloiaelf*  They  lUen  thrust  him  into 
the  porser^s  cabin,  uud  ail  the  ru^ane  exct^pt  two  were 
Ofdored  on  shore. 

Mr.  Berry,  tho  ftrst  lieuteniiDt  of  the  Ruhif,  the  ehip*i 
Cooper  atid  hi^  ^vife--aM  tiiree  watched  the  prooeediugia  ia 
t!ie  parser's  oabin,  throagh  a  crevioe  in  the  partition.  The 
prisoner,  and  two  men  named  Mabooy  and  White,  staid 
witki  the  deceased,  and  arranged  their  aangumary  bargain* 
Mahony  was  to  have  two  hundred  pounds,  White  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  and  nil  that  the  murdered  man  had 
about  him.  Goodyere  stood  seotry  with  a  sword  and 
pistol,  while  White  held  the  victim's  hand,  and  Mahony 
tried  to  strangle  him  witU  a  handiterchief,  in  which  he  was 
afterward  asaistcd  by  his  compauion,  both  of  them  pulling 
U  as  hard  as  they  could ;  bnt  the  knight  oontinalng  to 
•trnggle  and  cry  for  help,  Goodyere  ordered  Mahony  to 
lake  a  oQid  which  he  had  laid  ready,  and  with  this  he  was 
at  last  fitraogled,  but  not  without  great  violence.  White 
took  eight  guineas  and  a  gold  watoh  from  the  pookets  of 
the  murdered  man,  and  showed  them  to  Goodyere,  where- 
upon  he  gave  them  what  money  he  hjd  abjut  him,  and 
told  them  to  get  ashore  dtreotly,  that  they  might  esoape 
before  daylight 

The  discovery  of  the  murder  was  perfectly  accidental 
Mr,  8mith  [the  gentleman  at  whose  house  the  brothers 
had  dined)  heard  on  the  following  evening  that  a  person 
of  respectable  appearance  was  hurried  in  a  very  violent 
manner  over  College  Green,  and  that  a  gentleman  whose 
description  answered  that  of  Captain  Goodyere  aasisted  in 
thmsting  him  along.  The  suspicions  of  JUr.  Smith  having 
been  aroused,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  ill  feeling  be- 
tween the  brothers  and  his  having  learned  that  the  Rubij 
was  only  waiting  for  the  first  fair  wind,  ha  applied  early 
the  next  momiog  to  Henry  Combo,  the  Mayor  of  Bristol, 
for  an  officer  to  go  and  search  the  ship  before  she  was  out 
of  the  liberty  of  the  city.  This  mission  w:iB  entrusted  to 
Ibe  water-bailiff  and  his  officers,  who  had  no  sooner  reached 
the  veesers  side  than  they  he^rd  the  scoount  of  the  lien* 
tenant  and  the  cooper.  Captain  Goodyere  wai  seized  nt 
onoc.  G<x»dyere,  Mahony  and  White  received  sentence  of 
death,  and  were  hanged  in  chnins  to  the  north  of  the  Hot- 
wells,  in  sight  of  the  place  where  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted. 

The  sou  of  the  unfortunate  gentleman,  who  came  into 
some  portion  of  the  family  property,  and  seemed  always  to 
expect  to  make  good  his  title  to  the  whole,  ont  so  strange 
a  figure  in  the  world  that  people  might  well  wonder  bow 
ao  comical  a  person  should  be,  as  it  were,  the  only  living 
representative  of  such  a  tragical  event  Sir  Jchn  Dinely 
spent  years  in  the  pursuit  of  various  ladies  of  fortune, 
nntil  he  had  almost  entirely  exhausted  his  own  mean.". 
By  that  time,  and  when  ha  was  a  spare,  middle-aged  gen- 
tleman, with  queer,  old-fashioned,  seedy  garments,  which 
yet  hnd  about  them  something  of  a  court  fashion,  the  in- 
terest of  Lord  North  procured  for  him  the  pension  and 
residence  of  a  poor  Knight  of  Windsor,  His  one  foible— 
bis  character  being  qnite  harmlcaa  and  good-natured — was 
a  kind  of  amorous  Platonism  ;  all  his  talk  and  most  of  his 
amusement  was  in  reference  to  his  supposed  prooeedings 
to  obtain  a  wi/o,  until  he  became  a  public  character,  and 
liis  matrimonial  advertisements,  his  old-fashioned  finery, 
and  his  rather  comical  figure  were  so  well  known  te  Ibe 
public,  that  he  l>eoams  a  character,  and  was  recognised  as 
0ne  of  the  queer  folks  of  the  time. 

Of  course  his  small  pension  made  the  practice  of  strict 

ir  «  oeoBmii^,  and  in  Windsor  he  might  aometlmea 

seeo  OQ  his  wnf  from  ib4f  ciiAfldicr'd  ihop  carrying  his 


0iie  or  I 
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own  small  purohasee  ;  but  mi  without  a  certain  dignity, 
which  showed  that  be  believed  he  was  only  under  a  tem- 
porary reverse  of  fort  tin*?.  Very  diderent  was  hia  appear* 
finoe  when  he  was  on  has  way  to  the  place  where  be  hoped 
to  meet  some  fair  respondeat  to  one  of  his  advertieemcuts 
in  various  country  newspapers.  If  the  day  turned  out  to 
be  wet,  he  was  generJly  mounted  on  a  pair  of  high  pat- 
tens, and  his  costume  was  at  least  half  a  century  behind 
the  time,  consisting  of  nn  embroidered  Ttlvol  waistcoat^ 
satin  breeches,  silk  stockiugs  and  a  full-bottomed  wig. 
Perhaps  the  interviews  and  adventures  which  ensued  from 
his  pursuit  of  matrimonial  fortune  repaid  tLe  trouble,  for 
numerous  assignations  were  kept,  some  of  them,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  by  prticticat  jokers,  who  damaged  the  holiday 
attire  of  the  poor  vain  gentleman  ;  but  he  kept  on  adver* 
tising,  and  waiting  and  hoping  for  the  lady  who,  with  a 
fortune  of  not  less  than  a  thousand  a  year,  would  consent 
to  become  baroness,  and  receive  a  settlement  of  a  poeaibly 
contingent  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  when  Sir  Johiz 
obtained  his  rights. 

The  old    gentleman    never    achieved  success  iu    thia 
strange  pnrsuit,  but  died  in  1808,  still  a  Windsor  pen- 
sioner ;  but  he  persevered  to  the  last     Perhaps  the  fame 
which  he  had  obtained,  founded  as  it  was  on  a  sort  of 
contemptuous  amusement,  became  sweet  to  him  after  he 
h*ul  given  up  hia  hopes  of  an  alliance.     At  all  events,  he 
l>ersisted  iu  advertising  to  the  last,  and  the  terms  of  hia 
propostils  were  not  in  tho  least  abated.     In  one  of  them 
he  says  :  "As  the  prospect  of  my  marriage  has  much  in- 
creased lately,  I  am  determined  to  take  the  best  means  to 
discover  the  lady  moat  liberal  in  her  esteem  by  giving  her 
fsjiuteen  days  more  to  make  her  quickest  steps  toward 
matrimony,   from  the  dj^te  of    this  puper   until    eleven 
o*olock   the  next  morning ;   and   as  the  contest  will  be 
superb,  honorable,  sacred,  and  lawfnlly  aflectionate,  prny 
do  not  let  false  delicacy  interrnpt  you  in  this  divine  race 
for  my  eternal  love  and  an  infant  baronet."    In  the  Ji^ad- 
mg  Mercury  for  ]ilay  24th,  1802,  appeared  an  addteee  to 
'*  Miss  in  her  Teens,"  saying,  "  Let  not  this  sacred  offer 
escape  your  eye.  I  now  call  all  qualified  ladies— marriage- 
able— to  chocolate  at  my  house  every  day  at  jour  own 
hour.     Pray,  my  young  charmers,  giving  me  a  fair  hear- 
tag»  da  not  let  your  avaraoious  guardians  unjustly  frigLi 
you  with  a  false  account  of  a  forfeiture,  bnt  let  ibe  great 
So  well  and  Bi  vet's  opinions  oonvinoe  you  to  the  contrarj. 
and  that  I  am  now  in  legal  possession  of  these  estates^ 
and  with  the  spirit  of  an  heroine  command  my  £300.000, 
and  rank  above  half  the  ladiee  in  onr  impeiial  kingdom*" 
In  the  Fpswich  Journal  of  August  21st,  the  same  year,  he 
addreased  "The  Angelic  Fair  of  the  True  English  Bretd,** 
and  winds  up  by  saying  :  ••Pull  no  caps  on  Lis  account, 
but  favor  him  with  your  smiles,  and  pceana  of  pleasure 
await  your  steps.**    These  efifuaions  were  all  signed,  acd 
applicants  were  directed  to  address  him  at  hia  reeidecnce  at 
Windsor.     Sir  John  Dinoly  was  another  word  for  a  sort 
of  amatory  Don   Quixote,   a  man  whose  absurdity  had 
something  about  it  which  gave  it  an  **  air  tendr^,"    Hit 
great  nmnsement  —  besides   that  of  attending  ancttons, 
when  the  poor  old  fellow  could  affurd  to  spetid  a  shilling 
or  two^was  an  occasional  visit  to  Vanih»ill  or  toa  Xx^tidcii 
theatre.     Before  going  to  either  he  apprised  the  pabllc  of 
his  intention  by  an  advertisement,  and  always  took  t^p  hia 
poaitioQ  in  tho  front  row  of  the  pit,  or  paraded  in  tli« 
most  conspicuous  portions  of  the  **  Boyal  Gardin?."    Sfai- 
gularly  enough,  his  visits  to  these  places  of  public  enter- 
tainment  were  in  the  nature  of  an  citra  attraction,  for  the 
Sir  John  Blnely  nights  were  anre  to  draw  a  large  attend- 
anc^  eereoially  of  the  la^lies,  who  went  tc  see  tte  8traogt% 
old-foahiontd  gentleman. 
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TUB  APOLLO  BELYEDERP. 

Onb  of  the  most  famoos  and  exqaisite  works  of  ancient 
sonlptare  that  have  come  down  to  modern  times  is  the 
statae  of  the  god  ApoUo,  and  known  in  the  art-world 
as  the  Apollo  Belvedere.  It  lay  lor  centuries  bnried  in 
the  mbbish  that  had  aocnmnlated  in  Italy,  in  the  Tarioas 
ohanoes  and  misohances  that  befell  the  Eternal  City  from 
the  days  when  she  ruled  the  world  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

The  Apollo  BdWedere  was  found  about  the  time  when 
Oolumbus  sailed  to  reveal  a  new  world  to  mankind.  It 
was  exhumed  at  Porto  d*Anzio,  the  ancient  Antinm.  Car- 
dinal della  Hovere,  afterward  Pope  Julius  IL,  a  statesman 
more  than  a  priest,  was  a  great  lover  of  art  He  purchased 
the  statue,  and  plaoed  it  in  the  Belvedere  palace.  This 
has  given  it  its  current  name.  This  statue  was  the  first 
step  to  that  vast  and  rich  colleotion  of  ancient  sculpture 
gathered  by  successive  Popes,  those  intelligent  patrons 
of  nx%  and  which  now  form  the  wonderful  Vatican  mu- 
seum. It  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  described  by  Pan- 
■mias.  WiQckelman  belieres  that  it  represents  Apollo  just 
after  he  had  dain  the  Python. 

It  is  supposed  to  have  stood  in  one  of  the  baths  con- 
nected with  the  imperial  villa  at  Antiam,  a  favorite  resort 
of  many  early  emperors,  and  the  birthplace  of  Caligula 
and  Nero. 

When  found  it  had  received  some  injary  in  the  ankles 
and  right  leg,  but  the  fragments  were  recovered. 

The  stutue  has  been  the  admiration  of  all  Lord  Byron 
devotes  to  it  these  beautiful  lines  : 

**  Or  view  the  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow, 
The  Ood  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  light— 
The  Ban  in  haman  limbs  array'd,  and  brow 
All  radiant  from  his  triamph  In  the  fight; 
The  shaft  hatii  Just  been  shot— the  arrow  bright 
With  an  immortal*8  vengeanoe;  in  his  eye 
And  nostril  beantifol  disdain,  and  might 
And  mi^ty  flash  their  full  lightnings  by, 

Pevrtoping  in  tliat  one  glance  the  Deity. 

**  But  In  his  delicate  form— a  dream  of  Love, 
Shaped  by  some  solitary  nymph,  whose  breast 
Long'd  for  a  deathless  lover  from  above. 
And  maddened  in  that  vlsion-ars  exprees'd 
AU  that  Ideal  beauty  ever  bless'd 
The  mind  with  iu  its  most  unearthly  mood. 
When  eaoh  oonoeption  was  a  heavenly  guest— 
A  ray  of  immortality— and  stood 

Btarlike,  around,  untU  they  gather'd  to  a  god  l" 


CUSTOMS  OP  TBE  SAYA6ES. 

Amoho  tka  many  strange  enstoms  of  savage  nations,  not 
the  least  eurions  are  the  oeremonions  observances  offered 
by  them  to  the  wild  beasts  which  they  bunt  and  kilL 
The  boldest  native  hunters  of  British  India  wonld  ahudder 
at  the  thought  of  leaving  the  corpse  of  a  slain  tiger  till 
they  have  singed  off  its  whiskers  to  the  very  tooi,  without 
which  precaution  they  firmly  believe  that  the  ghost  of  the 
dead  monster  will  hannt  them  into  their  graves.  In  many 
parts  of  Bnssia,  the  killing  of  a  wolf  is  not  thought  com- 
plete without  ihe  cutting  off  of  the  head  and  right  fore- 
paw.  The  Lapps  and  Fins,  whenever  they  kill  a  bear, 
surround  Ihe  body  with  loud  lamentatiaiia.  One  hunter 
then  asks  the  dead  beast : 

«*  Who  kUlei  thee  r 

Another  hunter  aoswera : 

••ABuBsian." 

Than  all  the  xmI  esaUm  in  ehonis : 

•«  A  enial  desd-m  bloo4y  dead  1** 
Th^hopal^lUsiBiMt  to  divert  the  bear^  Xiientmentj 


from  themselves  to  the  imaginary  Bossian.  Skulls  of 
brown  bears,  nailed  to  the  trees  by  the  Indians,  in  com- 
pliance with  some  native  superstition,  are  often  found  by 
Oanadian  camping  parties  in  the  woods  around  Lake 
Simooe  ;  and  tiie  tribes  of  Northern  Siberia  never  kill  a 
poUur  bejr  without  extracting  ita  two  largeat  teeth,  which 
operatic n,  in  their  belief,  is  the  only  safeguurd  against 
the  bear  coming  to  life  agaio. 


LOUIS  Xr.  AND  HIS  PHYSICIAN. 

In  looking  over  a  sketch  of  the  Life  of  James  Coy  tier, 
physician  to  Louis  XI.  of  France,  we  find  the  following 
quaint  bit  of  imposition.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  circumstance  of  the  French  King  and  the  astrologer, 
the  latter  named  having,  when  his  royal  master  had 
ordered  him  to  be  thrown  from  a  high  window  to  the 
pavement  below,  wittily  foretold  that  the  death  of  the 
king  would  occur  just  three  d»jn  after  his  own  dissola- 
tion  ;  whereupon  the  monarch  became  as  anxious  to  pre- 
serve his  life  as  he  had  been  before  to  destroy  it 

In  the  life  of  James  Coytier  the  only  one  quality  of 
mind  worthy  of  note  was  the  singular  dexterity  with 
which  he  managed  the  King.  With  regard  to  deatli, 
Louis  was  an  ignoble  coward;  and  of  this  ciroomstanca 
the  wily  physician  took  mean  advantAgOi  So  abject  was 
the  monarch's  fear  of  the  dread  summons  that  he  would 
allow  Ooytier  to  threaten  him  with  speedy  dissolution, 
and  would  then  purchase  his  favor  by  granting  almost 
anything  hia  cupidity  might  lead  him  to  ask. 

On  one  occasion,  however,  poor  Lonis  gained  atrength 
of  mind  enough  to  feel  really  ashamed  of  his  imbecility  ; 
and  having  thought  the  matter  all  over  he  was  astounded 
at  the  result — to  find  how  utterly  he  had  become  the  slave 
of  this  designing  man  1  His  indignation  was  aroused,  and 
he  issued  private  orders  to  an  officer  of  hii  household, 
whom  he  felt  he  could  trust,  that  the  physician  should  be 
secretly  and  aurely  put  to  death. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  this  officer  had  often  shared  in 
Coytier's  manifold  sequestrations  upon  the  royal  treasury, 
and  he  went  at  once  to  him  with  the  story. 

Straightway  the  physician  donned  a  auit  of  sables,  and 
putting  on  a  long  face,  appeared  before  the  King,  who,  of 
course,  was  surprised,  and  eager  to  know  what  was  the 
matter. 

**  Alas  I  your  Mi^esty,"  replied  Coytier,  in  lugubrious 
tones,  « it  is  not  for  myself  that  I  mourn,  but  for  you.  In 
a  vision,  last  night,  appeared  to  me  my  old  tutor,  who  in- 
formed me  that  I  ahould  bid  you  to  watch  my  failing 
health,  and  prepare  your  earthly  house  for  dissolution  I 
For  ha  said  my  royal  maater  ahould  survive  me  only 
eight-and-forty  hours.  But  it  wonld  be  time  enough  for 
preparation,  sinoe  your  Majesty  would  have  warning  of 
my  death  before  it  would  be  given  to  me. 

"  Sire  1 1  hesitated  about  coming  to  you  with  the  strange 
story ;  but  my  old  tutor's  presence  waa  so  like  himself, 
and  he  spoke  so  confidently,  that  my  heart  waa  impressed. 
Bewsre,  oh,  King  I  and  when  the  note  of  my  approadilng 
dissolution  shall  be  sounded  in  your  ears,  make  your  own 
earthly  tabernacle  ready  T 

The  King'a  fit  of  wrath  was  gone  ;  and  from  that  day 
he  was  careful  that  no  danger  befell  the  phyaioian  whioh 
his  forethought  could  withhold.  And  we  may  suppoao 
that  Coytier  was  himsslf  thereafter  more  careful  in  his 
oonduot  than  he  had  been  in  times  past 


Not  that  whioh  men  do  worthily,  but  thai  whioh  they 
do  ancc—fnlly,  Is  whal  hiitoiy  hasteni  to  tsMiiA.. 
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The  Bond'Slavo  he  tarried,  and  loixgud  to  dmw  tUgh 
Yot,  lo  silem^e  imd  HtiucQe.  Lio  sadly  w«iit  bf ; 
8bd  8hudderi3d  la  »luuitx^r,  and  luriiod  li6r  ugaln, 
Bho  beard,  m  he  passed  hor,  the  clank  of  hia  ohAlii. 

The  Bigot  gazed  dowa  €hiN:>ugb  Uio  ememld  leal. 
And  sharp  was  the  paa^  of  her  aoul-tcwring  grief; 
To  the  slombGring  Fatry  his  aoeret  wiia  known, 
She  felt  that  the  heart  in  hJs  b<v»oin  was  stone* 

And  many  iront  by  her,  bat  evor  she  slept. 
While  tJie  t<3ars  in  hor  sleep  through  her  eyeUdt  «i«fil] 
Till  the  rattling  footfltepa  of  grim  Death  omao  by» 
Then  the  Fatry  awoke,  but  she  wolce  to  dlo» 


IHE  FAIRY  MORGANA. 

Bv  Rosenberg. 

Thk  Fairy  JSTorcani  sleeps  under  an  oak 
Which  wus  tlvon  lu  twain  by  the  storm's  red  stroke; 
The  Sun  wakes  to  langh,  and  the  Ctoud  eomes  to  weep, 
Kor  the  drop,  nor  the  beam,  stir  her  magic  bleep. 

On  her  ohoek  has  the  theft  of  the  Eost-wtnd  shed, 
Lenf  by  leaf,  from  tho  roae,  yet  they  blushed  less  red, 
Less  white  on  her  bo«om  that  panted  below, 
Did  the  North  wind  lot  tall  the  flake  of  the  snOTT. 

But  not  for  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  nor  the  Aake, 

Did  the  Fairy  Morgana  arouse  or  awake ; 

The  seasons  may  otiaQge,  yet  the  lid  folds  her  eye, 

As  tho  Uly-buda  hide  their  young  hearts  from  the  sky. 

The  Fairy  had  wept  over  eaeh  brokea  dreaia 
Her  fanoy  had  painted  on  cloud  or  on  beam. 
And  thsre  must  be  sleep,  till  a  joy  without  palii 
Bids  the  blue  of  her  oye  to  waken  again. 

Tho  Lover  went  by  In  tho  youth  of  his  h\U3, 
He  bent  htm  the  FiUry  Morgana  to  kiss; 
The  Fairy,  she  mnr mured,  and  turned  her  around, 
A  thorn  on  the  bloom  of  his  Up  she  found. 

Tho  Monarch,  he  paused  by  the  bolt-riven  tree, 
And  his  royal  Up  touched  her  right  tenderly; 
The  Fairy  Morgana,  she  uttered  a  moan, 
The  nettle  had  stung  her  that  grows  by  the  throne. 

The  ISoldler  drew  nigh,  and  he  slaokened  his  rain 
Aft  he  paused  on  his  road  from  the  battle-plain; 
i$ut  searce  hnd  ho  bent  him.  than  loudly  she  cried. 
The  point  of  his  dugger  had  ontered  hor  side. 

The  Poet  beheld  her,  and  laid  by  his  lyre, 
As  he  pressed  her  warm  cheek  with  his  Up  of  tiro; 
The  Fairy  Morgana,  she  shrank  when  he  knelt. 
In  the  flamo  of  his  breath  the  fever  she  felt. 

In  blushes  and  wonder,  the  Maiden  went  by. 
And  gajHKl  on  the  Fairy  with  marveling  eyOi 
But  ere  she  might  klso  her,  she  turned  her  away; 
GirVs  hopes  have  their  twUlgbt  as  wsU  as  tltelr  day. 

Ths  Courtier  beat  o'er  her,  with  sotil  fuU  of  iruilo, 
A  lie  on  his  lip,  on  his  cheek  was  a  smtle; 
If  at  fforoe  wma  the  Fairy  Morf^na's  quick  start, 
Tlic  tMtrb  of  bis  !l&  Lad  pasBcd  laU  her  hoart. 


DWiiLLEKS  IN  TREES  AND  BARTH-EATBRa  [ 

A  French  naval  dootor,  M.  Crevanx,  has  lately  modal 
portaot  explorations  in  the  nortberii  parts  of  Sontb  Amer* 
icfli«  more  especiiilly  iu  the  Valley  of  tke  Orinooo  and 
ofilueiits.  Amoug  otber  Uc\a  of  cibe^rratioa  he  slates  ilifti 
the  OuAFannos,  at  the  delta  of  that  river*  take  refuge  m 
the  trees  when  the  delta  m  intiiidated.  There  tbej  make 
a  sort  of  dwoiiing  with  branobes  and  elay.  The  women 
ligtit,  oti  a  small  pieoe  of  floor,  tbo  fire  needed  for  cooking. 
and  the  traveler  oq  the  river  bj  eight  often  sees  with  sur- 
prise long  rows  of  flames  at  a  considerable  height  in  the 
air.  The  Guaraunos  dispose  of  thoir  dead  by  hanging 
them  in  hammocks  in  the  tops  of  trees* 

I>r*  Crevaux,  in  the  oonrse  of  his  iravels,  met  with 
geophagons,  or  earth-eating  tribea.  The  clay,  which  often 
serves  for  their  food  whole  mooths*  seems  to  be  a  miitaid 
of  oxide  of  iron  and  some  orgaoto  sabstancesi  They  have 
recourse  to  it  more  especially  in  times  of  scarcity ;  but, 
strange  to  sav,  there  are  eager  gourmands  for  the  anh- 
stanoe — indlyiduals  in  whom  the  depraved  taste  becomes 
BO  pronounced  that  they  may  be  seen  tesring  pieces  of 
ferniTitioTifi  clay  from  hots  made  of  it,  and  potting  them 
in  their  months. 


Tfia  APOLLO  BXtVUAKaS^^  iSB  FaOB  3U. 
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KIT:  A  MARTYR. 


THE  TOKEN. 


By  Sarah 
OvCE,  in  a  desert  region,  drear  and  lone, 
A  oloiBter  rose,  of  dark  and  massive  stone, 
\nioee  inmates  were  a  holy  brotlierhood, 
Whose  fame  (or  prayer  and  penitence  tiad  stood 
Above  all  others,  and  whose  ohlefost  oare 
Was  still  for  their  last  summons  to  prepare. 
Shut  in  by  vast  old  woods  and  savage  rocks. 
They  dwelt  seonre  from  earthly  passion's  shocks ; 
80  near  the  pearly  gates  of  their  blest  home. 
That  oft  celestial  messages  would  come 
Through  the  bright  portals— and  at  midnight  hour, 
When  the  deep,  solemn  bell  from  the  moss-grdwn  tower 
Would  summon  from  their  lowly  cells  to  prayer, 
The  pious  brethren,  angels  met  them  there. 
So  very  near  were  they  allied  to  heaven. 
80  much  from  earth  was  every  pure  heart  riven, 
That  their  great  dug,  a  token  sent  of  love. 
When  He  would  call  them  to  His  courts  above. 
A  token  reaoh'd  by  shining  angel  hands 
Of  loving  welcome  to  immortal  lands— 
A  pledge  of  life  eternal,  and  of  peace— 
A  mystic  emblem  of  a  soul's  release 
From  pain  and  sorrow,  to  a  clime  all  fair. 
Where  naught  is  heard  of  woe,  and  naught  of  prayer; 
But  praise,  and  joy,  and  endless  bliss  are  won 
By  alois  and  penitence  in  this  life  done. 
And  when  the  time  would  come,  that  one  must  pass 
Through  the  dark  door  of  death  unto  his  last 
And  loog-desired  home,  in  that  bright  land, 
A  pure  white  rose  plucked  by  an  angel  hand 
Was  dropt  upon  his  seat;  and  meekly  there 
Beceived  it,  when  he  came  to  midnight  prayer. 
Once,  as  they  entered  at  their  wonted  hour, 
The  pale  and  lovely  rose,  that  m^rstio  flower, 
Lay  on  the  seat  of  him— the  youngest  there. 
Why  does  he  start  aghast  ?  why  that  dread  stare 
In  eyes  so  mild  ?    Oh  1  can  it  be  for  him  ? 
Must  he  pass  through  the  portal  sad  and  dim 
Of  the  daifc  gravel  Just  in  life's  glad  bright  mom? 


Howard  Webb. 

Oh!  rose,  thou  bear'st  for  him  a  piercing  thorn  I 
He  Is  not  ready:  life  is  all  too  sweet 
For  him,  death'A  silent  messenger  to  meet 
Without  a  shudder;  his  dim,  lonely  cell 
Could  not  youth's  aspirations  wholly  quell ; 
Fasting  and  vigils  have  not  chlU-d  his  blood^ 
Why  this  untimely  call  to  meet  his  God  1 
Why  should  he  be  taken,  while  the  ripened  saint 
Longing  to  gO;  is  left,  all  weary,  faint. 
And  ready  for  his  change  to  bliss  on  high- 
While  he -oh,  no  I  he  could  not,  could  not  die  I 
He  glanced  around,  none  had  the  token  seen. 
None  knew  that  on  his  soat  it  ere  had  been; 
An  instant,  and  its  pearly  petals  lay 
On  his  next  neighbor's,  who,  all  bent  and  gray, 
Beheld  it  with  a  calm  joy ;  a  sweet  release 
That  called  him  to  a  homo  where  all  is  peaoe; 
Beverently  in  his  bosom  placed  the  flower. 
And  to  his  cell  retired,  to  wait  the  appointed  houn  • 
Wool  woe  I  the  convent's  bell  tolls  out  for  both. 
The  aged  saint,  and  ho,  the  youth  so  loath- 
One  sank  all  gently  in  the  arms  of  death. 
The  other  in  fierce  agony  resigned  his  breath, 
In  terror,  and  in  anguish,  in  despair- 
And  the  white  rose,  with  all  its  petals  luir 
Besprinkled  o'er  with  blood  is  lying  there 
On  the  stiU'd  heart,  to  rest  beneath  the  clod. 
While  the  aArightod  spirit  soars  to  God. 
Never  again  did  holy  angels  bear 
The  pure  sweet  token  to  the  brethren  there; 
Silence  and  sorrow  settled  o'er  the  scene; 
They  passed  from  earth,  as  they  had  never  been, 
One  by  one,  mournfully  and  still— 
And  naught  is  heard  save  the  low,  murmuring  riU, 
Where  once  the  midnight  Mass  swell'd  on  the  alf— ^ 
Naught  seen,  but  moldering  ruins  scattered  there; 
The  moonbeams  glimmer  through  the  crumbling  wall- 
Decay,  and  deaths  and  silence— that  is  all. 
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Ohaptbb    I. —  "Poor   Jones. 


Wb  all  oallad  him  ''poor  JonM."  No  one  appeared  to 
entertain  the  alighteet  idea  that  it  might  be  just  as  well,  if 
not  better,  to  call  him  aomeUiing  else.  Ab  **  poor  Jones  ** 
wa  knew  him  ;  as  "  poor  Jones  "  we  spoke  of  him ;  as 
"  poor  Jones  **  he  was  of  ns  and  with  ns,  a  disappointed, 
ill-to-do  barrister  among  barristers,  the  only  sad  and  seedy 
one  of  ns  alL 

Bat  Meredith  Jones  had  not  always  been  "poor  Jones," 
nor  the  kind  of  man  upon  whom  other  men  would  natn- 
rallj  inoline  to  bestow  a  title  of  commiseration.  A  gen- 
tleman's son,  he  had  married  a  ballet-girl.  How  he  came 
to  do  it  was  the  question  in  that  circle  to  the  charmed  cir- 
cnmference  of  which  Jones,  born  "  in  the  purple,"  at  that 
time  belonged. 

"We"— Jones's  friends — were  of  the  same  "gnild" — 
poor  sons  of  rich  fathers,  left  to  do  for  ourselves.  M7 
name  is  Henry  Clarke,  and  I  am  a  good  fellow  enough  in 
mj  way,  which  is  a  very  quiet  way,  and  has  the  peculiar 
merit  of  not  interfering  with  that  of  any  ene  else ;  and  a 
better  fellow  than  Wilfred— called  ••  Wilf  "— Greyson,  my 
cousin,  I  defy  any  man  to  And. 

We  both  magnanimonsly  forgave  Jones  when  we  saw  the 
ballet-girl  he  had  married.  Terpsichore  I  goddtss  of  the 
daaoe  1  what  a  crsatore  I 

I  remember  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  her.  How  she 
£omUd  in  upon  the  stage  as  Undine !    Ooral-hiden  tresses 


of  feathery  gold,  that  sparkled  as  the  b'gbt  touched  them, 
immense  brown  eyes,  an  earnest  face,  a  form  at  once  lig^t 
and  full,  and,  in  the  motion  of  the  dance,  a  poetic,  a 
matchless  grace. 

The  little  menage  went  on  charmingly  for  three  years. 
One  morning  Jones,  with  much  exultation,  informed  us 
that  he  had  a  little  daughter. 

*'A8  good-looking  a  child,  though  I  say  it,"  said  he, 
'*  as  it  was  ever  my  good  fortune  to  behold." 

I  remember  how  Wilf  and  I  talked  away  about  that  little 
daughter,  when,  a  couple  of  months  after,  we  made  up 
'^ur  minds,  it  being  Jones's  baby,  that  it  was  our  duty  to 
•'  call  round "  an.l  see  it.  We  fully  expected  it  to  be 
beautiful— a  baby  of  babies.  Flora,  wo  reminded  our- 
selves, was  a  rare  creature,  and  Jones,  we  candidly  ad- 
mitted, by  no  means  bad-lookinir.  I  am  not  sure  that,  as 
wo  walked  along,  our  imagiuntiou  did  not  draw  a  picture 
of  that  babe— a  soit  of  cherub  ''after  Raphael,"  but  alto- 
gether an  improvement  upon  that  master. 

Little  anticipating  what  we  were  about  to  meet  with— I 
remember  yet  some  of  Wilfs  nonsensicalities  of  talk  as  we 
walked— we  rang  at  the  do  3r  of  the  smull  though  pretty 
house,  and  the  servant,  one  Sally,  a  slim  gir!  of  twenty, 
opened  it  after  some  delay.  The  girl  was  deadly  pale, 
and  crying  bitterly. 

*<  Ob,  I  am  so  glad,"  sobbed  she,  recognizing  us,  *' that 
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youVe  oome,  Mr.  CUrko  and  Mr.  Greyson,  gentlemen,  for 
I  oan't  do  nothing  at  all  with  master  1  He'a  just  like  one 
orazy,  he  ia,  an'  no  wonder  I" 

"  Why,  what  ails  him  ?"  demanded  we^  breathlessly. 

"Missis  died  this  morning,"  sobbed  the  girl ;  "quite 
sadden  like,  you  know,  an'  nn'speoted  ;  and  he's  tearin' 
his  hair  this  minnit,  he  is,  an'  layin'  on  the  study-floor  all 
alone,  an'  I'm  aleard  he's  goin'  to  take  his  life." 

We  made  but  one  bound  up-stairs,  followed  by  Sally, 
still  crying  bitterly,  and  wringing  her  hands  in  a  helpless 
way,  and  we  entered  the  study. 

I  still  see,  at  timea,  Jones's  face  as  it  looked  then.  His 
hair,  which  he  had  a  fancy  for  wearing  in  a  "  young  Ger- 
many "  fashion,  hung  disbeyeled  ahonl  hia  oheek^  and 
his  complexion  wore  a  ghastly  grayish  hue.  But  what 
terrified  me  was  the  expression  of  his  eyes^a  vaoant  look, 
almost  idiotic. 

When  we  opened  the  study-door,  we  saw  that  he  lay 
prostrate  upon  the  floor.  He  did  not  stir  till,  though  we 
walked  on  tiptoe  to  make  no  noise,  he  heard  us  enter,  and 
mechanically  rose,  sat  down  at  a  table,  rested  hb  head 
upon  his  clinched  hands,  and  stared  before  him.  Several 
minutes  passed  thus,  during  which  he  neither  spoke  nor 
moved,  nor  gave  any  token  of  being  aware  of  our  presence, 
^o  ray  of  reason  came  into  his  eyes ;  they  were  staring 
wide  open,  and  utterly  blank. 

We  learned  from  Sally  that,  at  about  eleven  in  the 
morning,  hearing  k  id  cries,  and  recognizing  her  master's 
voice,  she  had  rushed  into  the  apartment  where  Flora, 
the  wife,  and  her  infant  slept,  and  fouud  Jones  beside  her 
bed,  but  tearing  his  hair,  beating  his  breast^  and  seeming 
utterly  unable  to  reply  to  her  questions,  while  he  con- 
tinued to  oall  wildly  upon  the  dead  woman,  who  lay  there 
with  one  arm  around  her  moaning  infant,  bat  white  and 
cold  and  still.  

CHAPTER  II. 

JONES    DISAPPEAB9. 

After  his  recovery  from  the  long  illness  that  followed 
upon  the  death  of  his  wife,  Wilf  and  I  still  continued  to 
call  upon  our  friend.  He  had  shut  himself  up,  and  did 
not  attend  to  his  professional  duties.  He  appeared  to 
have  lost  all  ambition,  though  he  had  worked  very  assid- 
uously during  the  transient  period  of  his  wedded  life. 

I  began  to  suspect  after  a  time  that  we  were  not  always 
welcome,  bat  I  continued,  though  Wilf  did  not,  to  call 
whenever  I  could  find  time  to  do  so.  Wilf  took  offense  at 
the  first  coldness.  I  did  not ;  I  had  a  motive — I  pitied 
little  Catherine,  or,  as  her  father  oddly  enough  insisted 
upon  calling  her,  "little  Kit." 

The  babe  grew  fast  A  premature  oldness  came  into  her 
face.  And  what  large,  deep  eyes  the  child  had !  She 
would  look  up  at  me,  look  long  and  earnestly,  and  then 
stretch  her  tiny  waxen  hands  for  my  watch-chain  and  eye- 
glass, which  she  would  grasp  and  begin  *'  cooing,"  but 
quietly,  as  if  afraid  to  utter  a  sound.  She  never  really 
did  her  rightful  share  of  either  laughing  or  cooing. 

Wilf,  when  I  urged  him  to  **  look  in  "  upon  Jones,  re- 
plied that  he  did  not  like  the  way  things  looked. 

"I'm  afraid  Jones  is  a  mere  weak  fellow— a  'fraud,' " 
said  he  to  me,  one  day.  **  Why  don  t  the  man  work  ? 
Hasn't  he  a  daughter  ?" 

**Ye8  ;  but  he  is  dreadfully  cast  down.  You  cannot 
expeot  him  to  be  himself  at  once,"  said  I,  reproachfully. 

*'  Bat  why  did  he  marry,  if  he  meant  only  to  live  for 
himself  f  I  think  he  drinks,"  added  Wilf,  who  has  an  ap- 
palling way  of  uttering  what  he  belicFes. 

I  soorned  the  thought ;  but  after  that,  watched  with  a  ^ 


weight  in  my  heart  over  Kit     What,  if  Jones  drank,  was 
to  become  of  her  ?    I  «*  feared  wtth  a  great  fear. " 

It  did  not  lessen  when  I  had  proof  too  oonvinoing  that 
Wilf 's  surmise  had  grounds. 

It  is  useless  to  follow  Jones's  downward  oareer,  or 
depict  the  cruel  indifference  he  began  to  evince  as  to  his 
child. 

I  interfered.     It  did  no  good. 

Promises  were  made,  and  broken  as  soon  as  I  was  out  of 
sight  Jones  grew  paler  and  paler,  more  and  more  de- 
jected, seedier  and  seedier,  and  I  daily  saw  all  chance  of 
an  education  and  future  position  for  Flora's  child  grow  less 
and  less. 

At  last,  one  night,  without*  apprising  me  of  his  plans, 
Jones,  taking  with  him  his  daughter  and  the  still  faithful 
Sally,  who,  ever  since  the  mother's  death,  had  been  the 
child's  attendant,  left  hii  lodgings,  and  disappeared.     I* 
failed  to  track  him.  ___^_^ 

CHAPTER  IlL 

▲  HSBOINB. 

Yeaes  passed  by.  I  very,  very  often  thought  of  Kitty, 
trace  of  whom  I  had  never  discovered;  and  many  the 
dark-eyed,  golden-tressed  girl  I  have  started  at  meeting, 
hoping  it  might  be  my  lost  darling,  Kitty's  face  never 
camel 

Sometimes,  while  I  sat  lost  in  thought  in  my  office,  as 
was  my  habit  of  an  evening,  an  old  woman — a  worthy 
soul,  who  swept  and  dusted  my  office — would  look  in, 
seeing  me  solitary— I  had  what  she  called  "lonesome 
ways"— and  venture,  with  many  apologies,  to  sit  down. 
She  would  talk  of  the  "  manners  and  customs  " — strange, 
indeed  I— of  that  portion  of  the  city's  inhabitants  among 
whom  she  lived — they  call  it  living  1  She  dwelt  in  a  ten- 
ement house ! 

If  I  bestowed  upon  her  any  largesse-^anj  one  might 
have  supposed  my  donations  to  be  worthy  that  name  who 
had  heard  Mrs.  Mixson's  thanks — she  would  divide  my 
gift  into  two  portions,  and  tell  me  that  one  was  for  **a 
girl  that  there  wasnU  two  (/—no  sir,  no  where  1" 

Then  she  would  relate  how  this  wonderful  girl,  an  or- 
phan, acted  in  the  x>antomimes  of  the  Bowery  Theatre ; 
would  tell  me  what  astounding  leaps  she  made  ;  what  risks 
she  ran  ;  how  long  she  hung  suspended  in  midair  in  fairy 
cars ;  what  an  actress  she  was ;  what  a  good,  "  smart " 
girl ;  how  great  her  devotion  to  a  little  boy,  the  child  of  a 
widowed  mother,  who  played  imps  and  sprites — Mrs. 
Mixson  called  it  "  gimps  and  frights  " — in  the  ballet  But 
she  never  by  any  chance  mentioned  the  girl's  name,  and 
I,  (''reamily  listening,  never  asked  it. 

While  she  chatted  thus  one  evening,  the  fire-alarm  sud- 
denly sounded.  Mrs.  Mixson  listened  a  moment,  then 
sprang  to  her  feet. 

"That's  my  street,  Mr.  Clarke,  sir!  God  help  those 
children,  if  it's  that  house  1" 

In  two  minutes  more  we  were  both  racing— nature  never 
intended  Mrs.  Mixson  for  that  exercise— in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  bell. 

As  my  companion  had  feared,  the  spot  where  the  fire 
was  raging  was  a  tenement-house  of  the  most  miserable 
description.  The  fiames,  as  is  always  the  case  in  such 
buildings,  had  spread  quickly  and  fit:rcely.  It  seemed 
that  every  room  in  the  rickety  old  dwelling  must  be  con- 
sumed. But,  thanks  to  the  energy  and  dexterity  of  the 
firemen  already  at  work,  not  one  of  the  inmates  of  the 
ignoble  abode,  the  crowd  said,  remained  within. 

But  Mrs.  Mixson,  who  till  then  had  been  out  of  breath 
with  running,  suddenly  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  a^ou^— ^ 


whom   sLie    lived.      1  coisl<j    liaTa  wrung 
bands  wbeu,  gTBaping  the  little  boy  she  Unci 
aaved  by  the  ahonlder,  fihe  exclaimed  : 

**Oeorgie*H  all  right  I  Stand  iip»  old  chap, 
and  let  us  me  if  jouVe  singed  1'* 

Bnt  how  ashamed  I  am,  now  that  all  hat 
been  that  was  to  oome»  to  remember  that  the 
heroic  girl  was  e^er  for  a  moment  leas  to  me 
than  what  she  was^grand  and  glorious 

I  told  Kit  mj  name.  I  took  her  home  with 
me,  for  she  remembered,  and  was  glad  to  accom 
piiDj  me.  Bat  Georgie  she  refnaiHl  to  pari 
wUh«  She  had  promised  hie  mother,  she  said 
to  take  care  of  Mm^  and  ho  mttst  **oomei  too. 
In  poverty  and  peril,  in  the  jaws  of  death«  Kittj 
liad  loTed  the  boj  with  a  love  that  was  true* 

Goody  Gibbons,  as  Wilf  called  mj  landlady 
— a  large-hearted  woman  with  small  means — 
cried  heartily  over  the  children  when  arrang 
ing  their  "sUepiDg-rooms,^  aa  ehe  waa  pi 
to  call  them,  and  said  Kit  was  *'a  dorling. 


rtr :  4  UARrra.^"  sss  poitnd  jonxs  ijcbtmd  ata  jiku,  but  teakikg  his 
bkp:ast,  and  skkmino  uttkrly  ntASLK  TO  aartr  to  ukr  quistions." 

josl  at  that  moment  the  dead  body  of  a  woman  who  had 
Uied  of  fever,  abont  half  an  hour  before  the  fire  broke  out, 
WAS  borae  from  the  bnilding  in  a  fireman's  arms  : 

•*  Where  are  the  Bowery  Theatre  children  'f  Where's 
Margaret  Phelphs's  boy  ?     Where's  the  circus  girl  ?" 

A  thrill  of  horror  rao  through  the  crowd.  I  gathered 
that  the  boy  waa  a  lad  of  four,  the  child  of  the  widow 
^largarct  Phelpha,  who  had  died  of  fever  that  night  The 
girl  was  Mrs.  Mixsou's  favorite,  Kit  Jonea,  Howl  thrilled 
at  the  name ! 

It  appeared  that  the  girl  had  taken— so  said  a  woman's 
voice  in  the  crowd — the  dead  woman'a  boy  to  her  room  to 
sleepp  and  to  keep  him  '^from  crying  himself  to  death*' 
oyer  the  body.     The  loom  was  m  the  fourth  story* 

What  was  to  be  done  V  Beneath,  all  was  ablaze*.  The 
crowd  looked  up*  There  ran  through  it  that  feeling  of 
desperation  that  comes  from  au  impossibility  to  give  relief. 
llien  there  was  an  awful  hush* 

Suddenly  some  one  said  : 
Iiook  !    look  !  —  there  !~tip   there  !  — on    the    fir«9* 
pe  !*' 

We  all  looked  up*     I  can  ne?er  forget  the  sinfhL 

Flying  across  the  fire-escape— it  vctkn  swnog  over  to  the 
roof  of  the  next  build log  above  a  gull  of  flame — and  bear- 
ing in  her  strong  joung  arms  a  boy  of  tender  yeara,  her 
golden  hair  unbound  and  streaming— a  baouer  of  light — 
behind  her  waa  *' Kit,"  Kit  Jouea— my  little  Kit!  The 
Hames  lit  np  the  same  exquisite  face,  almost  unchanged 
BiQce  childhood,  bnt  beautiful  now  with  a  seraph^s  beanty. 

She  flew  on  and  did  not  totter*  She  appeared,  she 
passed,  and  did  not  fall  The  angela  that  had  chnrge  con- 
cerning her  bore  her  up. 

It  wa"}  not  long  ere  she  was  in  the  midst  of  ns,  aafe  and 
qmte  unhurL 

She  waa  not  fuint  or  giddy,  but  laughed,  and  showed  her 

pretty  pearly  teeth  when  the  crowd  of  rough  men  and 

women  pn^sed  around  her,  and  caught  her  amaU  hands  in 

Iheir  ooarae  palms  and  blessed  her. 

Jfai  aereajraura  in  a  oircQs  and  a  tenement- house— Kitty 

W3a5  fourteen  Dow^had  not  Idiled  to  do  some  work,  and 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Next  day  Kit  told  me  her  story*     She 

me   how   Sarah   Oarrlgan,    her   former   nurse, 

being  killed   by  a  street  -  car— thia   was  after 

Meredith  Jones  had  died  of  deiirium  tretjumit  in 

a  miserable  hovel  outside  of  the  city  proper — she  hsd 

begged  her  bread  in  the  streets  till  Margaret  Phelphs« 

Georgiea'a  mother— calle<l  Miss  Florine  Legenre  on  the 

play  *  bit]  s— had  taken  her  by  the  hand  in  the  street  oae 

day,  and  led  her  to  a  circus,  where  aha  was  at  that  time 

acting. 

*'  She  flaid  I  had  pretty  hair^  and  that  my  ejes  would 
light  up  veil,"  added  Kitty. 

When  the  actress  had  left  the  circus,  where  she  only* 
appeared  to  sing  comio  songs  and  act  trifilag  parts^  she  had 
taken  Kitty  with  her,  and  both  had  "engaged"  at  the 
Bowery,  where  Georgie  alao  hold  a  post  of  honor  suited  to 
a  Teteniu  of  four  years  of  age.  Kitty  informed  me  that 
she  was  *'  great  on  leaps  and  bounds."  On  the  play-bills 
she  figured  na  the  ••  wonderful  Miss  Angela  Marsh. '• 

It  WHS  charming  to  have  Kttly  oontlde  in  me ;  but  I 
soon  found  that  I  had  got  myself  int^  trouble, 

Iq  the  first 
place,  Kitty 
would  not  give 
up  Georgie.  1 
did  not  wish 
that  she  should, 
it  is  true,  having 
made  up  my 
mind,  though  a 
bachelor,  to  be 
a  father  to  tho 
two  children; 
but  worse  re- 
mained behind 
— Kitty  would 
not  give  up  the 
theatre.  I  think 
that  the  very 
danger  drew  her 
there— the  peril - 
ana  leaps,  the 
ohanoa  for 
courage. 
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The  bq7--O60rgie— lo?ed  Kitty  deyotedlj,  and  when 
she  was  weary  would  saj^  speaking  plainly  as  children 
abont  theatres  nsnally  do  ; 

••  I'll  carry  you  up-staira^  Fairy  Queen,  if  you  will  let 
me." 
I  used  to  call  the  boy  Kitty's  '< small  slave." 
To  yiait  the  theatre  beoame  now  my  only  interest     I 
was  strangely   restless   when  Kitty  was  away  from  me, 
why,  I  knew  not  then. 

Goody  Gibbons  advised  me  to  call  Kit  and  George  my 
brother  and  sister.     I  did  so.     Strangers  beb'eved  in  the 
fiction.     But  Wilf  declared  that  he  recognized  Kit  imme- 
diately, and  remarked  that  I  was  a  conceited  fellow  to  en- 
deavor to  pass  off  so  pretty  a  girl  as  my  sister. 
"  It's  a  fib  on  the  very  face  of  it,"  quoth  WUf. 
But  I  must  not  linger  over  those  sweet  if  troubled  days. 
There  were  two  little  years  of  this.     And  Kit — what  a 
celestial  face  she  had  I— came  to  be  sixteen.     Ary  Schef- 
fer's  <*Mignon  Aspiring  to  Heaven"  has  her  face;  but 
Kitty's,  with  the  golden  hair  about  it,  seemed  to  me  more 
.  angelic  stilL 

If  you  should  see  me  now,  at  thirty,  with  great  white 
patches  among  my  hair,  and  deep  wrinkles  across  my 
forehead^  you  would  not  think  I  would  make,  as  Kitty 
used  gravely  to  assure  me  I  would — this  as  an  inducement 
to  give  up  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  take  to  the  stage 
— "a  most  beautiful  brigand." 

The  white  patches  all  came  in  one  night.  I  have  taken 
up  my  pen  three  times  to  tell  you,  my  reader,  of  that 
night,  and  three  times  I  have  laid  it  down. 

Kitty  was  in  high  spirits.  She  was  to  play  the  Fairy 
Queen  in  the  pantomime  ;  for,  though  she  was  tall,  her 
beauty  caused  her  to  be  frequently  chosen  for  parts  de- 
manding, above  all  things,  that  qualification. 

Georgia  was  to  show  his  wondrous  ways—this  delighted 
the  boy,  who  had  caught  something  of  Kit's  courage  from 
her— in  the  bluest  kind  of  ether,  his  place  being  the  front 
of  the  fairy-car. 

Everything  went  smoothly  till  the  Jinale,  the  transforma- 
tion scene. 

Then — and  there  Kit  was  in  her  glory,  rising  like  a 
youog  goddess  in  the  midst  of  myriad  many-colored  lights 
— then  I  trembled. 

It  was  frightful  to  mo  to  see  the  fairy-car  rise  to  such  a 
height,  though  Kitty  looked  a  lovely  phantasm. 

"They  have  found  the  'Lost  Pleiad,'  I  see,"  I  remem- 
ber hearing  a  looker-on  say,  behind  me. 

The  machinery,  wonderfully  well-made,  worked  to  per- 
fection. 

All  would  have  been  well,  had  not  the  boy  in  his  de- 
light—it was  the  first  time  he  had  risen  so  high — suddenly 
raised  his  hand  to  wave  it.  As  he  did  so,  ho  lost  his 
balance. 

I  remember  a  fall— the  boy  ;  he  died  instantly— then  a 
second  falL  Kitty,  forgetting  danger,  had  leaned  forward 
to  grasp  and  save  him. 

She  fell  down,  down  I  Her  skirts  caught  up  some  will- 
o'-wisp  of  flame  that  had  been  far  enough  away  from 
where  the  car  had  hnng  before  being  thrown  forward,  and, 
in  an  instant,  she  was  all  ablaze.  Fdiliug  thus,  her  stream- 
ing hair  glittering  all  about  her,  she  seemed  a  living 
meteor.  Beautiful  I  terrible  1  God  had  bidden  Ms  angels 
call  her  back,  and  taken  their  saving  hands  away.  It  was 
a  maddening  sight  for  poor  human  eyes  to  see  I 

They  say  I  leaped  upon  the  stage.  I  do  not  remember  it 
I  remember  the  green-room,  with  the  writhing  form  of 
Kitty,  and  the  shattered  body  of  the  dead  boy  on  the  floor 
beside  her.  Her  exqaisite  face  had  escaped  the  flame. 
T/tej' Mjr  I  aobbed,  and  cried  out  I  was  80  glad  of  that  I 


The  flames  had  been  soon  extinguished  ;  bat  not  iill  they, 
had  done  decOhtoork,  Kitty  said  to  me— she  lingered  all 
through  the  next  day— holding  my  hands,  over  which  fell 
a  great  mass  of  the  partially  flame- withered  golden  hair : 

"I  ought  to  be  glad,  Harry,  and  I  am,  to  have  got 
away  from  that  bad  street,  and  to  have  lived  this  last  two 
yeara  If  I  had  died  in  that  horrible  house,  I  should  not 
have  been  peaceful  here " — at  this  Kitty  laid  one  black- 
enedy  blistered,  quivering  hand  upon  her  heart— *' for, 
Horry,  Ood  did  not  seem  to  come  there.*' 

Kitty  died  that  night.  She  asked  me,  gaspingly,  the 
last  thing,  if  I  thought  she  would  go  to  heaven.  Header, 
do  you  not  think  she  will  ? 

«  »  «  *  «  «  « 

But  I  have  not  written  Kitty's  history  only  to  tell  of  her 
heroism  and  my  suffering.  I  would  say  :  Bemember  that, 
like  me,  you  may  find  by  chance — though  it  &i  better  to 
flnd  by  seeking^8ome  waif  cast  out  by  a  parent's  vice,  or 
by  implacable  poverty,  from  the  purer  and  better  life  that 
was  a  birthright,  and,  more  fortunate  than  I,  succeed  in 
giving  to  such  a  one  a  bright  life  here  bdow.  Would  it 
not  be  something  to  enable  a  heroic  heart  like  Kitty's  to 
live  out  the  sweet  life  here  ? 

The  story  of  Kitty's  courage  and  her  death  is  told.  So 
is  the  history  of  my  heart-life.     That  book  is  sealed. 


STRASBURG.. 

By  Fredebic  Daniel. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  IIL  on  the 
battlefield  of  Sedan  at  once  wrought  some  very  serious 
results  on  the  European  continent.  The  Bepnblio  pro- 
claimed in  Paris,  Ckrmany  proclaimed  in  Strasburg, 
Italy  proclaimed  in  Bome  !  These  proclamations  entailed 
tremendous  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  three  old 
cities.  Paris  lost  the  glitter  of  an  imperial  court,  and 
speedily  dropped  into  such  a  humdrum,  prosaio  life  as  to 
have  now  grown  quite  dull  and  stupid,  according  to  the 
confession  of  its  own  citizens,  with  its  sparkling  salons  and 
society  snuffed  out,  and  with  the  various  attractions  of  its 
women,  so  long  renowned  for  charm  of  wit  and  manners, 
in  decadence ;  frozen  out ;  ay,  nipped  in  the  bud  by 
Oambetta's  "new  layers."  Strasburg,  through  circum- 
stances over  which  it  had  no  control,  and  much  against  its 
will,  was  forced  to  swap  the  third  French  Bepublic,  with 
all  its  blessings  and  liberties,  for  the  ironclad  Empire  of 
Kaiser  Bismarck,  and  made  to  take  on  a  fresh  coat  of 
Oerman-silver.  Bome  lost  its  Pope  for  a  petty  King,  and 
with  the  change  a  good  deal  of  its  standing  and  consider- 
ation in  the  world,  and  was  forthwith  set  to  house-cleaning 
and  modernizing  from  an  Italian  standpoint.  Fancy  what 
an  upsetting  of  things  in  general  there  must  have  been  in 
the  details  of  living  in  these  three  cities,  thus  compelled 
to  adjust  themselves  at  twenty-four  hours'  notice  to  qnite 
a  reversed  order  of  circumstances.  In  each  it  was  a  revo- 
lution with  all  the  appertaining  tragical  and  comical 
phases. 

Strasburg  justly  claims  a  place  among  the  famous  cities 
of  Europe.  Its  historical  record  up  to  the  Franco-Qerman 
War  of  1870  was  an  exalted  one,  and  since  that  war  its 
name  has  been  more  than  ever  conspicuous  in  European 
politics.  To«day  it  is  the  apple  of  discord  between  France 
and  Germany.  In  the  past  there  was  much  fighting  over 
this  apple,  and  the  likelihood  is  that  the  future  will  see 
more  fighting  over  it. 

Meanwhile  Strasburg  is  undergoing  a  compulsory  pro- 
cess of  Germanization  ;  a  process,  however,  that  has  made 
little  headway  during  the  last  eleven  years.    The  outet 
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ohaoge  is  growing  perceptible^  and  it  is  oni^  reasonable  tb 
suppose  that  the  inner  ehange  will  be  nltimately  effected 
bj  habit,  which  is  a  second  natare  for  cities  as  for  indi- 
yidnala. 

As  the  capital  of  Alsace,  Strasburg  is  the  seat  of  the 
Oorernor  of  the  Provincd,  and  is  at  present  the  head- 
qaarters  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps  of  the  Gdrman  army.  At 
the  last  census  its  i)opalation  was  100,000,  over  one-half 
retamed  as  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
Lutheran  persnasion  ;  it  is  the  see  of  a  Catholic  bishop. 
It  is  sitaated  on  the  very  diminutiye  stream  known  as  the 
111,  and  is  about  two  miles  from  the  Bhine,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  a  small  and  a  large  canaL  As  a  medium 
of  communicatioa  between  Germany,  France  and  Switzer- 
land, it  has  long  enjoyed  extensive  commercial  relations  ; 
recently  it  has  also  become  a  manufacturing  place  of  some 
importance,  the  chief  industries  being  beer-brewing, 
engioe-buildiog  and  tanning.  The  town,  ever  since  its 
foundation,  dating  b.ick  to  antiquity,  has  been  possessed 
with  the  high  privileges  of  a  municipality.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Bomans,  and  called  by  them  Arg(3ntora- 
turn,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  became  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  powerful  of  the  free  cities  of  the  Holy 
German  Empire.  On  the  occasion  of  Imperial  processions 
the  citizens  enjoyed  the  proud  distinction  of  having  their 
banner  borne  second  only  to  the  Imperial  eagle.  Their 
love  of  independence  and  skill  in  the  arts  of  war  enabled 
them  successfully  to  maintain  their  position,  in  spite  of 
the  frequent  attacks  of  the  bishops  and  the  nobility  of  the 
country.  From  the  year  1482  until  the  French  occupa- 
tion, the  town,  indeed,  was  virtually  a  republic  in  itself, 
supremely  governed  by  its  own  elected  officers  ;  its  repub- 
lican autonomy  was  genuine,  and  at  even  this  late  day  the 
citizens  look  back  to  it  with  considerable  pride.  History, 
indeed,  makes  the  bright  record  for  their  native  city  that 
it  played  no  insignificant  part  among  free  and  independent 
states  ;  it  carried  on  relations  with  great  sovereigns,  had 
foreign  ministers  and  agents  accredited  to  its  government, 
and  was  counted  for  something  in  the  balance  of  European 
politics.  These  advantages  were  as  substantially  beae- 
£cijil  as  glorious  and  hence  the  present  descendants  of 
the  sturdy  old  burghers  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
city's  fame  are  imbued  with  a  local  pride  and  attachment 
xare  to  behold.  On  the  30th  September,  1681,  in  a  time 
of  peace,  Louis  XIY.,  who  had  abeady  conquered  the  rest 
of  Alsace  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  seized  Strasburg, 
and  France  was  confirmed  in  its  possession  by  the  x>eac9 
of  Byswjck,  in  1697.  By  the  treaty  of  peace,  signed  at 
Frankfort  on  the  10th  May,  1871,  the  city  (together  with 
Alsace-Lorraine)  was  incorporated  in  the  present  German 
Empire  flourishing  under  Prince  Bismarck.  Its  tenure  by 
France,  therefore,  lasted  about  190  years. 

For  the  "  stealing**  of  Strasburg,  Louis  XIY.,  the  mag- 
nifioent  old  Bourbon,  is  about  as  heartily  hated  by  Ger- 
mans as  Napoleon  I.  is  for  having  occupied  Berlin, 
crumpled  np  Prussia  at  Jens,  and  generally  ravaged  the 
Fatherland. 

Daring  the  recent  war  of  1870,  when,  after  the  oapitu- 
lition  at  Sedan,  it  was  made  manifest  that  France  could 
not  offer  any  further  effectual  resistance  to  Moltke's 
legions,  Bismarok  was  asked  the  question,  *'  Who  are  you 
going  to  oontinne  the  war  against  now  ?"  he  replied, 
«« Louis  XrV.!*'  Even  the  ashes  of  the  dead  monarch 
could  say,  *«L'  ^Ut,  c*est  moi  !'.*  (I  am  the  State),  as  the 
straggle  was  thus  avowedly  continned  against  his  ghost, 
hovering  o>v«r  the  monument  dedicated  to  "All  the  Glories 
of  France,"  al  Versailles.  Volumes  upon  volumes  have 
been  written  bj  leamed  and  able  Germans,  with  a  view 
of  holding  up  Fiance  to  the  scorn  and  abomination  of 


mankind  for  her  osorpation  and  extended  tenoie  of  Stras- 
burg ;  Bourbons  and  Napoleons  have  been  made  the 
targets  of  Teutonic  hate  and  abuse  on  account  of  the 
tenacity  with  which  they  held  on  to  that  valuable  bit  of 
spoils  as  long  as  they  could.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  bold  piece 
of  strategy  on  the  part  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  his  generals 
certainly  did  devastate  most  barbarously  the  Palatinate, 
in  execution  of  his  conquering  policy.  The  Germans  have 
good  memories,  and  they  certainly  did  recollect  most 
vividly  tha  deeds  done  in  the  Palatinate,  and  round  about 
Berlin,  during  their  military  operations  in  1870-71. 

Many  of  the  cherished  medieval  privileges  and  customs 
were  left  to  the  citizens,  who  soon  became  reconciled 
with  the  rule  of  their  conqueror,  and  the  town  enjoyed  a 
century  of  rest,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, in  1789.  Then  there  trera  troubled  tunes  and  bloody 
scenes  when  the  guillotiae  wjis  planted  on  its  principal 
squares. 

Strasburg  caught  the  revolutionary  fever  all  the  more 
readily,  as  it  had  previously  indulged  in  republicanism  on 
a  small  scale  on  its  own  account  The  citizens  joined  in. 
the  wars  and  political  discussions  of  that  epoch  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm,  equaling  in  Z3al,  though  not  in 
wantonness,  the  Parisians,  Lyonese  and  Marseillese.  Oer- 
tainly  the  chief  good  of  the  revolution  in  Alsace  was  the 
fusion  of  the  native  element  with  the  imported  French 
population.  Under  L^uis  XIV.  the  fusion  had  been  only 
effected  in  the  higher  classas  of  society  ;  in  the  rest  of  the 
population  there  prevailed  a  certain  amount  of  antagon- 
ism. From  the  mingling  process  of  the  revolution  and 
the  ordeal  of  strife  and  battles,  there  arose  qaite  a  new 
people,  almost  wholly  French  in  ideas  and  sentiments. 
Their  Frenchification  was  a  remarkably  rapid  process 
through  the  shedding  of  Alsatian  aad  French  blood  under 
the  same  tricolor  flag ;  the  peasants  especially  were  in  this 
way  transformed  ;  they  who  had  been  less  easily  reached 
by  the  Gallic  influences  brought  to  bear  under  the  Bonr- 
bons  in  the  towns.  4  thorough  social  change  was  effected 
within  the  walls  of  Strasburg.  It  was  even  a  novelty  for 
its  citizens  to  behold  a  State  founded  upon  the  rights  of 
Man  and  of  the  Citizen,  as  their  republican  constitution, 
dating  from  1482,  was  a  small  affiir  beside  the  magnifi- 
cently large  ideas  pat  in  practice  by  the  *89  Bevolutionists. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  terrible  uprising  of  the 
people  at  Paris  reached  Strasburg — after  a  lapse  of  six 
days,  as  the  news  was  brought  by  the  old-fashioned  stage- 
coach —the  citizens  went  wild  with  joy,  and  at  once  took 
steps  to  pull  down  the  dominant  order  of  things  in  their 
midst  The  first  day's  excesses  were  so  great  that  a  com- 
mittee of  wealthy  citizens  asked  General  de  Bochambean, 
who  was  then  the  superior  military  authority  in  the  prov- 
inces, permission  to  arm  themselves  into  patrols  for  the 
preservation  of  order.  The  general,  our  own  hero  and 
the  comrade-in-arms  of  Lafayette  at  York  town,  declined 
the  demand,  considering  it  an  act  of  defiance  toward  the 
troops  under  his  command.  Thereupon  they  agreed  to 
organize  a  city  guard  to  act  against  all  disorderly  persons 
in  conjunction  with  the  troops,  and  it  was  owing  to  this 
circumstance  that  Strasburg  had  the  honor  of  taking  the 
initiative  in  the  creation  of  the  Natioual  Guard,  which  was 
thereafter  to  remain  one  of  the  institutions  of  France.  The 
excitement,  however,  increasing,  many  of  the  troops  of 
the  line  were  prevailed  upon  to  fraternize  with  the  people, 
and  the  oons?quent  consumption  of  beer  and  wine  became 
such  a  dangerous  element  in  the  situation  that  the  military 
authorities  had  to  order  the  shntting  up  of  all  the  brew- 
eries and  wine-shops  within  the  corporate  limita  General 
Bochambean  absolutely  refused  any  further  to  interfere 
wiUi  arms  to  uphold  the  old  order  of  royal  institutions. 
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mtmnBOtip^  mi  SIrftBburgi  whiob  tboifB  how  the  Hjnan  wmi 
put  forth  ;  it  is  a  letter  from  Lonlse  Dietrich,  the  bistar  ot 
the  Mi^or,  to  her  brother  : 

'*D8AB  Bbothbb:^!  must  tall  yoa  that  during  the  pout  few 
days  I  have  been  oxolusively  ot^ouplod  ttt  copying  and  rrMimcrfb- 
inj«  muaie,  no  oocupntioD  that  amasoe  me  and  dlatmctfi  my  iitten- 
tion  a  good  deal,  especially  now,  when  everybody  U  only  tnlklnu 
and  dtaotiselDg  [K>IltiC3  under  every  ooncotvahld  rorm.  As  yoti 
Rnow,  we  have  to  ent^rtAln  a  great  deal,  and  that  somelliliif;  laust 
always  be  found,  either  to  vary  the  eonveraatlon  or  to  treat  of 
matters  most  pleasing;  my  husband  has  had  ihe  Idoii  of  hurltJif 
composed  a  song  for  the  times.  Captain  Rouget  do  Usle,  a  very 
amiable  poet  and  composer,  baa  rapidly  eompoeed  the  music  for 
our  war-aong.  My  husband,  who  Is  a  good  tenor,  has  sung  the 
rieoo,  which  id  very  thrilling,  and  poaaeaeed  of  a  oertaln  original* 
Ity.  It  is  an  improved  Glnok  (the  fashionable  opera-oomi>oaer  of 
that  day),  only  more  lively  and  wide-awake.  But  on  my  side  I 
have  brought  Into  play  my  talent  of  nrohostratlon;  I  hare  ar- 
ranged  the  divisions  for  piano  and  other  lostruroonts.  1  have, 
thetefore,  to  work  considerably.    The  pieoe  has  been  played  at 
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Hfi  wa&  not  deodiTed  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
revolution  being  enacted  tinder  his  eyea  ;  he  was  per- 
fectly aware  that  it  aimed  to  strike  down  n  reigning  caste, 
thoroughly  corrupt  and  odious  to  the  citizens,  and,  per- 
aonallj,  be  had  no  interest  in  defending  a  jtistlj  hated 
oligarchj.  Thus  he,  who  had  aided  to  establish  liberty 
in  the  New  World,  could  do  no  less  than  allow  events  to 
take  their  own  coarse  in  his  native  land  according  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  who  proclaimed  ti%  their  motto  the 
formtila  launched  by  the  Parisians—**  Liberty  or  death  !" 

Jacobin  clnbs  throughout  the  town  were  speedily  organ- 
i7.ed.     It  was  an  engineer  officer,  by  birth  a  peasant,  who, 
during  his  enthusiastic  attendance  in  these  clubs,  was  In-  | 
spired  to  write  the  war-son^;  of  the  Revolution,  namely,  i 
the  famona  ''Marseilles  Hymn,'*  that  is  now  known  and  I 
aung  throughout   the  globe.     Booget  de  Lisle  was   the  | 
name  of  this  officer,  and  this  hymn   was   first   printed  | 
undejr  the  following  title,  **  War-Song  for  the  Army  of  the  | 
Rhine.      Strasbnrg.      Dannbach,   printer,  4  pages,  with  | 
omaia''     The  date  of  its  composition  is   not  precisely 
known,  but  that  which  is  considered  most  probable  is 
April  30tb,  1792,  as  war  was  declared  at  the  end  of  tt^at 
monlh  lo  all  the  Kings  of  Europe, 

A  waj"  nre  old  document  is  owned  by  a  collector  of 


ruv  rixeos  autvokowicai.  clocs. 


our  hottso,  to  th^  grniU  &att6faotion  of  the  company,  t  s^od  you  n 
copy  'A  the  maslo.  The  ernck  players  about  you  liavo  only  tx> 
doolphar  It,  and  you  will  be  ciiarmed  to  hear  it. 

'  Signed  ^  '  Your  s^lst^i . 

"  Mny,  Vi91J*  **  Locisr*  DimuaH.* 

The  Hjraa*  -frliich  is  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind,  wan  tlie 
productioD  of  Rouget ;  but  he  got  hia  inspiratioB  from  the 
clribs,  wad,  indeed,  frora  the  whole  of  uproarioiis  France, 
and  eapeciAlly  from  uproarious  Strasbnrg.  The  very  lan- 
guage of  the  Hjmu  ia  oaljr  the  expression  of  an  entire 
people*B  en- 
ihnnAam;the 

images,     the  -^^^^^^ 

shontingB, 
the  rapid 
movements, 
ftf0  all  taken 
from  the  fa- 
miliar eyery-  ^ 
dav  doings 
of  the  inaur- 
reeiionists  at 
the  moment 
of  his  jotting 
them  down. 
The  **Mar* 
seillaise*'  was 
not  known  aa 
soon  as  com- 
posed ;  aeve- 
ral  months 
paasedbefore 
it  waa  heard 
at  Strasbnrg, 
whore  it 
abonld  have 
first  been 
giren  to  the 
public,  and 
only  after  it 
had  been 
adopted  and 
Bting  popu- 
larly at  Mar- 
seilles (ben  CO 
the  title)  dia 
it  e  X  t  e  n  ! 
over  France. 
It  was  only 
on  the  4th 
September, 
17^,  that  a 
S  i  r  a  s  b  urg 
ga2sette  pub* 
lished  the 
words,  with 
the  following 
oomment : 


••  AHbough  the  ardor  of  Frenchmen  marchinj?  forth  to  the  de- 
faaaa  of  our  frontieis  has  no  need  of  a  atfroulus,  patrtotlo  authora 
have  imagined  that  nothing  Is  more  calculated  to  malataln  such  a 
disposition  than  war-liko  Bongs.  Amoa^  many  pieces  that  bavo 
beam  put  forth  for  this  purpose^  the  foUowtng  appears  to  us  de- 
f^^Tving  at  special  mention/* 

Works  of  genius  are  always  at  firat  modestly  received. 
Miltun  had  hard  work  to  palm  ofif  *'  Paradise  Xjoat"  on  hia 
publishers  for  five  pounds  aterliog,  cash. 

Two  of  Napoleon   T.'s   best   generals  were   natives  of 


^trasbnrg—Kleber  and  KcUermann.  The  latter,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Be  volution,  wna  appointed  Commander* 
I  in-chief  of  the  Army  of  tha  MoseJle,  and  won  the  first 
victory  3n  the  war  against  Kings,  at  Talmy*  He  had  then 
already  reached  a  ripe  age,  after  dislingnishing  himself  as 
an  army  officer  in  the  Seven  Years*  War,  nnder  Louis  XV* 
"With  his  whole  heart  he  joined  in  the  movement  for  the 
regeneration  of  France,  and  was  a  trne  patriot  in  the  fall 
acceptation  cf  tha  term  ;  his  revolutionary  sentiments, 
openly  proclaimed,  rendered  him  extremely  popular  a& 
•  soon     as    he 

^^   returned     to 

-■-  -'     ^"'  -'""^  his      native 

city  toward 
the  end  of 
1791.  Na- 
poleon  eoQ 
stantly  held 
him  in  tha 
highest  esti* 
mat  ion  on 
account  of 
his  many  up- 
right quali- 
ties and  his 
great  mili* 
tstry  talent. 
Kleber  was 
no  loss  es- 
teemed by 
that  ambiti- 
ousEmperor, 
and  was,  even 
more  than 
Ke  Hermann, 
a  hero  in  the 
eyea  of  tha 
StraabuzgeffB. 
When  Na- 
poleon left 
Egypt*  in  or- 
der to  return 
to  France, 
he  left  the 
French  army 
then  occupy - 
ing  that 
country  un- 
der the  com* 
mand  of  Kle- 
ber,  having 
selected  him 
as  the  most 
competent  of 
all  his  offi- 
cers. He  won 
some  battles 
against  the 
Egyptian 

troops,  but  was  at  length  assassinated  by  a  fanatical 
Arab  on  the  same  day  that  Napoleon  won  the  l>att1e  of 
Marengo  on  the  pkins  of  North  Italy.  It  was  a  remark- 
able coincidence  that  he  was  poniarded  at  the  same 
hour  that  Dessaix,  his  former  comrade  in  arms  on  the 
Rhine,  fell  mortally  wounded  by  an  Austrian  cannon-ball 
on  thiit  battle-field.  Dessaix*  also,  had  been  reared  at 
Strasburg,  and  was  Napoleon's  right-hand  man  at  Marengo. 
That  battle  had  been  virtually  won  by  the  Anstrians  in 
the   early  part   of  the  day.  when  Dessaix   arrived   with 
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reinforoements  to  torn  the  tide.    Having  inquired  of  Na- 
poleon the  hour,  the  reply  was,  <*  Three  o'olook." 

"Then,"  said  Dessaix,  "we  have  time  to  fight  another 
battle  and  win  it  !*' 

He  at  once  brought  his  soldiers  into  action,  and  com- 
pletely defeated  the  triumphing  enemy.  Marengo  was 
really  the  foundation  of  Napoleon's  subsequent  usurpation 
in  France. 

The  French  Bevolution  was  very  favorable  to  the  devel- 
opment of  education  in  Alsace.  At  its  beginning  there 
were  few  schools  in  the  province.  Strasburg  possessed 
two  universities— one  Catholic  and  the  other  Protestant. 
Tne  origin  of  the  latter  dated  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Beformation ;  by  the  treaty  of  capitulation  with  Louis  XIV. 
it  was  maintained  in  all  its  integrity,  and  in  the  privileges 
it  had  enjoyed  during  the  previous  years.  Before  the 
Bevolution,  intellectual  progress  had  been  very  active  and 
brilliant  in  the  town.  Many  students  flocked  around  the 
chairs  filled  by  distinguished  professors ;  foreigners  con- 
sidered it  a  high  honor  to  follow  thoir  lectures,  especially 
the  Swedes  and  Bassians.  Bussia  even  instituted  schol- 
arships to  be  won  there  by  pupils  of  Bussian  nationality. 
Both  education  and  trade  were  thus  liberally  supported  by 
such  temporary  immigrants.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  of 
oommunioation  and  travel  incident  to  that  event,  the  Uni- 
versities of  Strasburg  secured  quite  a  cosmopolitan  char- 
acter. Qoethe,  Herder,  Mettemich  and  other  eminent 
Qermans  were  among  the  number  of  their  students.  From 
time  immemorial  the  town  had  been  a  great  book  ex- 
change, or  mart.  The  bookstores  sent  into  France  German 
books,  and  into  Germany  French  books.  The  latter  traffic 
was  by  far  the  larger  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  French  was  the  language  of  literature,  science  and 
society.  The  Bevolution,  qf  course,  put  a  stop  to  the 
business,  and  the  publishing-houses  would  have  had 
nothing  to  do  if  the  olnb|i  had  not  fnmished  material 
through  then:  numerous  books  and  pamphlets  of  a  politi- 
cal nature  exclusively.  Nothing  but  what  was  favorable  to 
the  Bevolution  was  allowed  to  be  printed  at  Strasburg ; 
the  party  of  the  reactionists  had  to  have  all  their  matter 
printed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bhine  and  then  smug- 
gled back  into  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  reconverting  the 
citizens  to  royalty.  Some  of  this  reactionist  matter  was 
very  curious ;  in  one  widely  circulated  document  there 
was  disseminated  the  following  "Credo,"  "Prayer,"  and 
"Ave": 

Credo.—"  I  believe  In  Louis  XVI.,  King  of  Franco  and  Navarre, 
who  was  all-powerfnl  and  alone  governed  the  French,  and  In  his 
son.  the  Dauphin,  his  trne  suooessor,  who  was  conoelved  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  daughter  of  the  great  Maria  Theresa;  I  believe  that 
our  unfortunate  King  suffered  much  during  three  years  under 
Lafayette,  and  under  his  tyrants,  the  deputies  and  thieves  of  the 
Left ;  that  he  was  Imprisoned,  Insulted  and  put  to  death,  and  was 
burled  politically;  that  the  20th  June  he  escaped  from  Prison,  that 
he  left  for  Yarenno,  and  that  he  was  retaken  on  the  third  day, 
carried  back  to  i?aris  by  his  executioners  and  thrust  into  prison, 
where  he  is  at  present  moaning,  whence  he  will  be  delivered,  and 
will  come  to  Judge  the  good  and  the  bad.  I  believe  in  the  ancient 
form  of  government,  the  ancient  Roman  Catholio  Church,  the  com- 
munion of  all  honest  peoplo,  the  remission  of  many  misdeeds,  the 
^resurrection  of  order  and  of  a  stable  welfare.    Amen  " 

Frayr.^*'  Our  King,  who  art  in  prison,  hallowed  bo  your  name, 
your  kingdom  oome,  your  will  be  done  at  Taris  and  in  the  prov- 
iQce-J.  Give  us  our  dtUly  bread  and  prosperity  stolen  by  the 
deputies,  forgive  us  the  cowardice  of  which  we  are  guilty  toward 
you.  as  we  would  forgive  all  malefactors,  if  we  could ;  lead  us  no 
more  into  the  temptation  of  being  free,  but  denver  us  from  the 
National  Assembly,  that  is  to  say,  from  evil.    Amen.". 

Avi.—"  1  salute  you,  Marie  Antoinette,  full  of  courage.    You  are 

unfortunate  among  aH  women,  and  unfortunate  is  the  offspring  of 

jrourwomb,  the  Dauphin.  Great  Marie  Antoinette,  pray  for  us,  for 

jr€nir  J'jixi,  tbe  King,  and  that  he  may  remain  now  and  ever  our 


The  Jacobin  pamphlets  printed  at  Strasburg  were 
saturated  with  what  the  Kevolutionista  considered  "a 
manly,  proud  language."  "Lst  us  be  neither  Bomans, 
nor  Athenians,  nor  Spartans — let  us  be  Frenchmen,  that 
posterity  may  forget  them  in  order  to  speak  only  of  us," 
said  a  pamphleteer,  who  may  have  been  one  of  the  pro- 
genitors of  Guiteau. 

After  a  century  of  communion  with  France,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  tho  Bevolution,  Alsace  still  bore  very  strongly 
the  Germanic  impress.  Language,  manners  and  customs 
were  unmistakably  Teutonic,  the  inhabitants  remsining 
faithful  to  their  traditions  ;  and  just  as  the  Catholics  would 
not  mix  with  the  Protestants,  so  Alsatians  and  French  re- 
mained apart.  In  Strasburg  the  elder  university  remained 
Protestant  and  German,  while  the  Catholio  university,  re- 
established by  Louis  XIV.,  represented  the  newer  French 
nationality.  Before  the  reunion,  the  official  religion  was 
Protestant ;  Catholicism  only  recovered  its  ground  after 
1681.  The  obstinate  German  bent  of  the  Strasburgers, 
in  1789,  was  the  first  thing  that  the  Bevolutionary  leaders 
sent  from  Paris  set  to  work  to  remove.  In  a  speech  to 
them,  the  terrible  Saint-Just  said:  **The  principal  cause 
of  the  successes  obtained  by  the  reactionists  is  the  inveter- 
ate antipathy  which  the  people  of  Alsiioe  bear  against  the 
French,  and  their  excessive  tendency  towaird  Germanism. 
The  title  of  Frenchman,  or  'Welch'  (a  favorite  term  of 
Voltaire,  which  he  cribbed  from  the  Germans),  was  only 
of  late  a  species  of  insult,  wliile  the  title  of  German  wad 
hailed  with  every  demonstration  of  friendship.  But  time, 
reason,  experience,  the  progress  of  enlightenment,  more 
direct  intercourse  with  the  interior  of  the  Bepublio,  will  ■ 
doubtLss  destroy  all  these  prejudioes,  contrary  to  a  direct 
association  with  it  Let  us  all  be  Frenchmen,  of  one 
great,  iUastrious,  common  oountry  !'* 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  Strasburgen  and  the 
Alsatians  in  general  seem  to  have  accepted  the  doctrine  aa 
chalked  out  by  the  Bevolutionistt.  for,  at  the  close  of  the 
century  dating  from  that  stormy  era,  they  exhibited  them,- 
selves  as  warmly  attached  to,  and  largely  identified  with, 
France.  In  the  war  of  1870-71,  they  'iid  all  they  could 
to  uphold  their  connection  with  their  adopted  mother- 
land ;  the  demonstration  of  this  fact  was  so  clear  that  not 
the  slightest  doubt  is,  or  can  be,  raised  about  it 

Ever  regarded  as  a  place  of  the  utmost  strategical  imr 
portance,  Strasburg  was  dubbed  by  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian L  tbe  bulwark  of  the  "  Holy  Boman  Empire,"  and 
highly  commended  for  its  old  German  honesty  and 
bravery.  Its  artillery  bore  a  high  renown  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  fortifications  were  built  by  Vauban, 
and  subsequently  mnch  strengthened  by  the  French,  who 
constituted  it  their  third  great  arsenal 

The  siege  of  Strasburg  in  1870  was  one  of  the  memor- 
able events  of  tbe  war.  Two  days  after  the  battle  of 
Worth,  where  MacMahon  was  so  thoroughly  defeated  on 
the  6th  of  August,  a  brigade  of  Baden  troop0  appeared 
before  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  and,  on  the  9th  of  August^ 
General  Beyer  demanded  its  capitulation.  This  waa»  of 
course,  declined  by  General  Urich,  the  gallant  French 
general  in  command,  as  the  garrison  was  composed  of 
17,000  men,  and  had  ample  provisions  and  munitions  for 
a  siege.  General  Urich  was  a  native  Strasburger»  a  man 
of  firm  will  and  fine  military  capacity  ;  fighting  on  bis 
own  heath,  he  immediately  began  a  most  heroio  defenwb 
and  kept  it  up  as  long  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  aa  He 
is  justly  regarded  by  France  as  one  of  her  heroes  ;  indeed, 
it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  he  la  the  only  French 
general  that  acted  creditably  during  the  whole  of  IhA  db- 
aatrous  campaign. 
On  the  11th  of  August  the  fortreas  waa  entti^  lov- 
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roQDded  bj  the  Baden  troops,  and  on  the  18th  the  dege 
began.  The  panic  in  the  town  was  great,  as  the  citizens 
had  heard  of  the  defeat  at  Worth,  and  saw  in  what  a  state 
of  helpless  isolation  thej  were  placed  ;  it  was  their  first 
presentiment  of  reabsorption  by  the  Fatherland.  General 
Urich,  in  a  proclamatioo,  assured  them  that  the  waUs  were 
armed  with  400  cannon,  the  garrison  was  ample  for  de- 
fense, and  closed,  as  the  Germans  say,  with  the  character- 
istically French  phrase,  "Stiasbarg  wUl  defend  itself  «o 
long  as  it  has  a  single  soldier  and  a  single  cracker  left  1" 
On  the  14th  of  August  Lieutenant-General  Von  "Werder 
took  command  of  the  besiegihg  corps  and  established  his 
headquarters  in  Mnndolsheim — a  little  hamlet  about  two 
miles  distant  General  Werler  was  one  of  the  Prussian 
generals  who  displayed  skill  and  energy  throughout  the 
war,  and  came  out  of  it  with  quite  a  name.  He  was  not 
adverse  to  having  his  besieging  operations  duly  chroni- 
cled, and  accordingly  was  very  gpncious  in  according  per- 
mits and  passes  to  the  crowd  of  foreign  war-correspond- 
ents who  forthwith  flocked  to  the  vicinity.  S^me  of  these 
correspondents  had  been  drawn  Bhineward  after  witness- 
ing the  exploits  of  Worth,  while  others  pushed  on  toward 
Metz.  The  battlefield  and  hills  around  the  once  peaceful, 
but  then  bloodstained,  little  hamlet  of  Worth,  furnished 
for  several  days  material  for  letter- writing.  The  miller  of 
Worth,  who  was  then,  the  only  remaining  inhabitant  left 
over  there,  was  very  loquacious,  and  vdunteered  his  know- 
ledge of  the  topography  in  a  most  convenient  way  for  the 
numerous  letter- writers  to  the  newspapers.  He  ground 
some  odd  ears  of  com  in  his  mill,  and  thus  kept  them  from 
starving.  What  a  sad  miller  he  was  as  he  walked  around 
that  hamlet  and  surveyed  the  desolation  wrought  at  every 
step,  by  two  mighty  hosts  in  battle  I  There  to  be  inspected 
was.  the  trampled  slope,  with  its  cannon-plowed  furrows, 
and  here  were  the  lopped  trees,  the  blackened  and  crum- 
bled chapel,  where  every  inch  had  been  contested  against 
the  advancing  foe ;  there  the  level  on  which  the  dashing 
Cuirassiers,  the  pride  of  the  French  army,  had  dashed 
against  a  wall  of  needle-guns,  only  to  be  mowed  down  like 
BO  much  gross  ;  there  the  dead  and  dying  ;  the  gravedig- 
gers  at  work  burying  corpses  ;  there  tiie  dismounted  gun- 
carriages,  battered  helmets,  broken  guns,  and,  in  a  word, 
all  the  bloody  wreck,  rags  and  tatters  of  a  first-class  field. 
There  had  to  be  a  good  deal  of  writing  done  over  it  by  way 
of  photographing  the  scenes  for  the  distant  public ;  and, 
by-the-way,  never  were  the  battles  of  any  previous  war  so 
generally  and  minutely  written  up.  But  the  progress  of 
the  military  events  soon  required  the  presence  of  the  cor- 
respondents in  other  parts.  Those  that  attended  upon 
General  von  Werder  were  well  received  by  him  and  given 
every  facility  to  witness  the  operations,  as,  indeed,  they 
were  by  all  the  German  generals,  from  Moltke  down  to  the 
lowest  corporal  throughout  the  war.  From  the  first  day 
after  the  ball  was  opened  the  German  leaders  saw  which 
way  the  wind  was  going  to  blow,  and  they  immediately 
decided  that  they  could  not  get  too  much  publicity.  The 
Fatherland  was  rising  from  the  grave,  and  the  momentous 
occurrence  could  not  too  clearly  be  made  known  to  all  the 
world.  The  formula  of  renewable  weekly  passes  giyen  for 
the  siege  was  as  follows  : 


"  Pass.— Tho  bearer  of  this,  Mr. 


-,  has  pormtssioa  to  pass 


to  and  fro  within  the  lines  of  the  Besieging  Ck)rpa  t>oforo  Btras 
burg  from  to-day  on  daring  eight  days.  Headquarters.  Mnndol- 
sheim, August  18th,  1870.  By  command.  (Signed)  Baron  Yon 
Bruennerk,  Acting  Adjutant  [Seal.]  I.  I.  Armey— General  V. 
Werder.*' 

The  besieging  oorps  gradually  put  up  strong  breast- 
works  opposite  the  fortified  walls,  and  began  a  vigorous 
bombardment  of  the  town  ou  the  18th  of  Angnat ;  Irom 


that  date  nntil  the  capitulation  the  fire  waa  incessant,  and 
caused  the  loss  of  many  lives  of  the  citizens,  and  the  de- 
struction of  many  of  their  dwellings.  Owing  to  its 
smaller  area,  Strasburg  sufiiared  far  more  than  Paris  did 
from  bomburdment  The  besieged  lived  for  two  months 
in  constant  fear  of  the  iinal  storming  of  the  place,  and  of 
the  bloody  work  which  the  storming  columns  would  be 
sure  to  perform,  as  it  was  thought  The  German  artillery 
was  magnificently  haadled,  and  with  a  deadly  aim.  During 
the  last  three  weeks  of  the  siege  6,000  shells  were  daily 
poured  upon  the  city,  and  in  all  no  less  than  193,722  pro- 
jectiles of  various  kinds.  The  French  garrison  made  re- 
peated sorties,  but  were  every  time  driven  back  with  severe 
losses  in  men  and  field-guns.  As  the  fire  grew  hotter 
General  Urioh  turned  his  c^ns  on  the  German  town  of 
Eehl,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed it  General  Werder  protested  ag^nst  this  act  as 
being  unworthy  of  a  civilized  nation,  Kehl  being  entirely 
unfortified  ;  but  the  French  left  his  protest  unrecognized, 
and  they  were  justified  in  their  course,  because  the  German 
batteries  had  first  opened  fire  from  KehL  The  besieging 
corps  was  at  last  strengthened,  and  raised  to  the  number 
of  50,000  men,  in  view  of  the  stubborn  resistance  and  of 
the  urgency  of  compelling  the  place  to  surrender,  so  as  to 
allow  the  corps  of  Yon  Werder  to  take  part  in  the  opera- 
tions against  Paris.  On  the  night  of  the  24th  Augnst  as 
many  as  a  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  artillery  were  opened 
simiUtaneously  on  Strasburg,  and  their  terrible  roar  was 
kept  up  unceasingly  until  daylight  The  women  and 
children  in  the  besieged  city  were  reduced  to  dire  extrem- 
ities, with  a  view  of  saving  their  lives.  Bj  order  of  Gen- 
eral Urich  they  were  confined  to  the  cellars  under  the 
stores  and  houses ;  there  they  passed  most  of  their  time 
crying  and  praying,  deprived  of  food  often,  but  never 
once  clamoring  for  the  surrender  of  their  homes  to  the 
hated  enemy.  At  11  o'clock  on  that  first  night  of  the 
opening  of  the  heavy  guns,  frequent  cries  arose  in  the 
streets  for  aid  to  extinguish  fire,  which  caught  in  the 
Cathedral,  other  public  building«i,  and  the  finest  residenoes 
on  the  squares,  laying  whole  streets  in  ruins.  The  Ger- 
mans hoped  that  such  a  pressure  us  this  would  bring  the 
citadel  to'  terns ;  but  were  doomed  to  disappointment 
After  repeated  doses  of  bombardment  three  parallels  of 
approach  to  the  walls  were  begun,  and  soon  enabled  the 
besiegers  to  plant  batteries  on  the  glacis  and  Innettea. 
From  this  moment  the  fire  was  so  trying  to  the  besieged 
that  their  surrender  became  only  a  qnestion  of  days ; 
bastion  after  bastion  was  taken,  until,  on  the  27th  Sep- 
tember, the  French  commandtr,  seeing  that  the  Germans 
were  about  to  storm,  hoisteil  the  white  fiag  on  the  Ca- 
thedral spire,  and  formally  capitulated. 

On  the  same  day,  189  years  before,  the  dragoons  of 
Louis  Xiy.  had  taken  possession  of  the  town.  The  spoils 
were  451  officers,  17,111  men,  1,200  cannon,  and  other  war 
material.  The  German  loss  was  43  oflicers  and  863  men 
killed.  The  citizens  were  overjoyed  at  the  termination  ef 
hostilities,  but  heartily  grieved  over  falling  into  Bismarck's 
hands.  Many  amusing  incidents,  both  in  the  oity  and  in 
the  besieging  lines  outside,  occurred  during  the  tedioos 
two  months  that  had  elapsed.  The  war  correspondents 
fared  sadly,  and  not  a  few  of  them,  through  inexperience 
in  the  art  of  war,  came  very  near  being  shot  by  the  FjBenck 
Ohassepot  rifles.  Those  who  first,  through  greenness, 
sought  the  most  conspicuous  positions  in  the  front,  were 
speedily  made  to  make  for  the  rear  with  an  amusing 
promptitude,  which  was  not  so  much  enjoyed  by  them  as 
by  the  wary  sharpshooters  from  the  bastions.  There  was 
little  to  be  had  in  the  way  of  food  or  accommodations  in 
the   aurroonding  villuges,   as    the   soldiers   had   pretty 


As  sad  fts  it  sfta  for  the 
Freuoh  to  giyo  Dp  Btraabarg^, 
it  wu  tiiXM  sadder  for  them 
to  think  that  they  bod  been 
overcome  bj  tbo  d-d e van  t, 
miBombld  little  armjr  of  the 
petty  little  Daohy  called  Ba- 
den* Baden  hud  been  Oflen- 
bach'B  model  of  the  *'GraDd 
Dnchj  of  Gerolfttein,"  antl  the 
FriU  and  Bourn  of  hia  operetta 
had  been  copied  from  tlio 
general,  staff,  and  soldiery  of 
the  same  Bnohy  I  How  oil 
Paris  had  laughed  and  split 
its  sides  oyer  tbo  thinly  di»« 
goised  Baden ! 

Yes,  it  fras  a  •*Dtiehy  of 
Oerolstein  *'  until  MoUke  took 
it  in  bandt  and  this  he  did  (as 
Paris  did  i]ot  know)  before 
Napoleon  UL  declared  war ; 
bat  under  the  famous  Pros- 
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of  those  Baden  troops,  and, 
indeed,  of  Germans  in  gene- 
ral, on  the  morning  of  thai 
memorable  day  of  the  27th 
of  September,  1870,  when  they 
found  themseifes  masters  in 
Strasbnrg.  The  entii^  Father- 
land crowed  with  heartfelt 
pleasure,  even  unto  tender- 
ness. What  graeious,  affe«y 
t  ion  ate  epithets  were  showered 
upon  the  recaptured  city  I 
"Our  poor,  our  stricken  ohild^ 
Strasbnrg,  again  in  German 
hands !"  (Hands,  by-the-way, 
that  had  been  busily  engaged 
in  rendering  her  "stricken.") 
**  Strasbnrg  ours  again  !"  And 
so  forth  and  so  on,  until  the 
impression  was  weU*nigh  left 
in  the  mind  of  the  foreign 
bysbmder,  actually  a  witness 
on  the  spot,  that  Strasburg  was 


sian  general's  fine  manage- 
ment»  the  army  of  Badon  had 
beoome  a  first-class  instrument 
lor  war  long  before  it  under- 
took  the  siege  of  Strasburg. 
The  same  remark  is  applicable 
to  the  troops  of  all  the  other 
petty  German  principalities ; 
Moltke  had  trained  them  all 
properly,  and  hence  they  per* 
formed  as  much  Talaable  work 
in  behalf  of  the  Imperial  canae 
as  the  Prnssians  themselTes 
did.  As  far  as  fighting  went, 
the  song,  **  I  am  a  Prussian," 
might  with  eqnaX  claim  have 
been  aong  bj  Bavarians,  Sax- 
OBa«  Wortemburgers  and  Ba* 
denani. 

No  pen  would  be  equal  to 
Iha  faU  description  of  the  joy 
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fte  Germanett  of  sll  Oemuui  cities,  and  thmi  nobodj  in 
pftrtieolar  bad  joAt  been  firing  down  brimstone  and  molten 
lead  on  its  honsetops. 

Dnring  the  extended  period  of  its  poeseesion  bj  the 
French,  manj  changes  were  made  in  Bttasbarg  from  a 
French. standpoint,  especially  after  1789.  Fine  squares 
and  TiJe  fitreets  were  laid  ont,  admitting  light  and  a'r 
ipto  Mctions  that  had  been  obscure  and  fooL  Yet,  eyen 
np  to  the  time  of  the  siege,  much  in  its  external  aspect, 
besides  the  language  and  customs  of  the  citizens,  testified 
to  its  German  origin  and  character.  In  manj  of  the 
narrow  and  crooked  streets  tbere  still  abound  dwellings 
with  Gothic  gables  and  facades,  embellished  with  wood- 
earring,  whose  beautj  was  warmlj  Taunted  in  the  olden 
time  popular  songs. 

In  the  centre  of  the  citj  rises  the  stately  form  of  the 
Cathedral,  which  is  admitted  to  be  the  finest  piece  of  ar- 
chitscture  in  Germany,  next  after  that  of  Cologne.  It  is 
now  the  pride  of  the  Fatherland,  which  holds  it  firmly  in 
hand  along  with  the  Rhine,  its  other  darling.  Viewed 
arohitecturally,  it  seems  to  bring  together  all  the  styles 
or  orders  of  the  Middle  Af^^efi,  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
liyzantice  to  the  Gothic,  with  numerous  arches  and  excess 
of  superfluous  ornaments.  The  fa(;ade,  and  especially 
the  i>ortal,  is  so  elaborately  embellished  with  carred  work 
as  to  couTey  the  impression  of  chasing  instead  of  sculp- 
ture. The  figures  in  bas-relief  and  earring  represent 
scenes  in  the  life  of  the  SAviour,  the  saints  and  the  apostles, 
besides  statues  of  kings  and  warriors.  The  interior  is 
grand  and  impressiye,  and  surpasses  the  outside  view  of 
the  body  of  the  church,  the  fine  steeple  excepted.  In  the 
inside,  fourteen  hoge  dnster-pillars  uphold  the  lofty 
Gothic  arched  roof,  at  a  height  of  over  one  hundred  feet 
abore  the  parement  Midway  and  above  the  arches  that 
unite  the  pillars  is  a  beautiful  Gothic  gallery  on  both 
sides,  aad  the  immense  stained-glass  windows,  represent- 
ing scriptural  subjects,  are  Tory  IseautifuL  In  the  nave 
is  a  handsome  pulpit,  put  up  in  I486,  covered  with  stat- 
uettes delicately  carved,  and  dose  by  this  pulpit  stands 
the  organ,  raised  midway  between  the  floor  and  arched 
ceiling.  The  prospective  view  !n  the  building  is,  as  in  all 
the  great  European  cathedrals,  superb,  and  figures  yield 
an  inadequate  idea  of  its  vastness.  Altogether,  the  Btras- 
burg  cathedral  is  <9ne  of  the  finest  of  those  wonderful 
monuments  of  religious  art  that  arose  dnring  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  it  assumed  its  fixed  and  present  form,  though 
begun  at  an  earlier  epoch. 

The  building  of  the  nctnal  edifice  extends  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The  ancient  structure, 
originally  founded  in  the  time  of  Clovis,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, was  repeatedly  injured  by  fire  during  the  twelfth 
century.  It  was  accordingly  determined  to  erect  a  new 
church,  and  one  was  begun,  in  1179,  under  Bishop  Conrad 
I.,  but  its  progress  was  slow,  owing  to  prolonged  interrup- 
tions. To  this  period,  in  which  the  Romanesque  style 
still  fionrished,  belong  the  choir  niches  aad  the  transept 
Toward  the  end  of  it,  however,  Gothic  architecture  had 
become  established  in  France,  and,  of  course,  exercised  an 
influence  n  oil  buildings  in  course  of  construction.  Thus 
the  north  facade  presents  pointed  arches  and  rose  windows 
approaching  the  newer  style.  The  rebuilding  of  the  nave 
was  commenced  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, after  the  completion  of  the  cast  portions  of  the 
church.  The  architecture  of  the  nave,  by  Meister  Wehelin, 
is  exclusively  Gothic,  with  the  exception  of  some  trac  a  of 
the  older  style  io  the  pillars.  It  is  in  connection  with 
the  eKterior  fagade  of  the  church  that  the  name  of  Erwin 
▼OB  SMnbach,  the  celebrated  builder,  is  fir^t  met  He  was 
M  ttoughtial  and  original  master,  who  pre-eminently  sar- 


psssed  his  ooi.temporanes  in  his  keen  senae  of  the 
basntiful.  He  flourished  about  the  year  131&  His  work 
indudes  not  only  the  facade  up  to  the  terminafcion  of 
the  rose-window,  hot  also  the  restoration  and  height- 
ening of  the  body  of  the  cathedral,  and,  in  particular, 
the  upper  windows  and  the  vanlting.  The  upper  parts 
of  the  ^ade  anl  the  towers  were  completed  after 
£rwin*s  death  in  accordance  with  quite  diflerent  designs, 
though  the  office  cf  cathedral  architect  long  remained  in 
his  family.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
work  was  so perin tended  by  Ulrich  von  Insengen,  of  UIc\ 
who  constructed  the  platform  between  the  towersL  Johann 
andWenzel,  two  members  of  a  Prague  arcliitectnral  so- 
ciety, were  the  builders  of  the  octagonal  portion  of  the 
tower,  with  the  lofty  windows  of  the  perforated  staircsae. 
Finally,  the  heightening  of  the  octagonal  tower  by  an 
additional  story,  and  the  completion  of  the  whole  work  in 
1439,  by  a  singolar  and  lofty  spire,  also  conaiating  en- 
tirely of  open  work,  are  attribute  to  Johannes  Hnlts,  of 
Cologne  Almost  all  traces  of  the  injury  which  the  Cathe- 
dral sustained  dnring  the  siege  of  1870  have  now  disap- 
peared. The  roof  has  been  recovered  with  copper,  and 
the  massive  cross  on  the  top  of  the  spire,  which  was  bent 
by  a  projectile  during  the  siege,  hss  been  restored. 

The  facade,  by  Erwin  von  Stein  t>ach,  is  justly  the  most 
admired  part  of  the  entire  edifice,  as  it  presents  a  singu- 
larly happy  union  of  the  French  style  with  that  peculiar 
to  German  cathedrals.     The  walls  are  covered  with  elab- 
orate tracery,  and  tha  whole  fetructure  is  embellished  with 
numerous  sculptures ;  those  of  the  three  portals,  repre* 
seniing  scenes  from  the  Creation  and   Bedemptioo,  are 
among  the  finest  Gothic  specimens  in  existenoe.     The 
niches  of  the  g^lery  of  the  first  story  contain  equestrian 
statues  of  Clovis,  Dagobert,  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  and 
Louis  XIY.     During  the  Revolution  of  1789  several  hun- 
dred statuettes  were  torn  down  and  destrcved,  and  the 
lofty  spiro  itself  only  escaped  the  same  fate  from  having 
been  provided  with  a  red-republican  cap  of  metal,  as  a 
protecting  badga     The  chapels  on  either  side  of  the  choir 
and  aisles  are  richly  adorned.     The  tower  rises  to  a  vast 
and  dizzy  height ;  the  not  altogether  safe  ascent  to  its  ex- 
treme top  cau  only  be  made  by  a  special  permit  from  the 
municipid  authorities.     On  the  platform,  which  is  216  feet 
above  the  street,  a  superb  view  is  to  be  obtained,  not  only 
cf  the  town  and  its  surrounding  promenades,  but  of  a  vast 
extent  of  country  in  the  distance.     On  the  east  looms  up 
the  Black  Forest  and  Baileu  ;  on  the  north  and  west  the 
Vosges  Mountains  are  seen  ;  and  on  the  south  the  isohted 
basaltic  hill,  called  the  Kaiserstuhl,  rises  from  the  plain, 
beyond  it  being  the  Jura  Alps.     Innumerable  names  are 
eng-raved  on  the  parapet  of  the  platform  and  on  the  tower  ; 
among  them  are  those  of  Goethe,  Herder,  Stilling  and  other 
celebrated  men,  of  whom,   singular  to  relate,  Voltaire  is 
one.     From  the  platform  to  the  summit  of  the  tower 
the  height  is  240  fei^t,  and  the  en  tiro  height  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, from  the  stn^et  to  tho  tip  of  the  cross  on  the  spire,  is 
465  feet,  being,  thoreforo.  tho  heighest  building  in  Europe  ; 
as  St  Peter's,  at  Rome,  is  only  \X^  feet,  and  St  Panra,  at 
Locdon,  only  4(U  ftM>t     It  is  .vjr*  f^»et  long  and  195  fet t 
wide,  Tho  spire,  having  btvn  injur^l  by  ligLtuing  recently, 
is  now  surroundeii  by  a  no: work  of  conductors.     The  tur- 
rets at  tho  four  tH^rnors,  which  stom  to  cUiij:  precariously 
to  tho  main  ntnioturt*.  cv^ntHtu  wiudi-ir  staircases  leadinfi: 
to  tho  "liatttorn,"  or  o^v"  siaco  i:i.mevl lately  below  tho 
extreme  summit*  thoastwut  to  which  ucoerssitates  the  special 
p4>rmit  alrttady  iiv^iitiou^d. 

Tbe  Intuit  A»lr\uioiui\V(l  i'Kvk,  which  i«  such  a  cele* 
bratoil  f«»l«ro  of  th^  IVllKslrul.  w«»  ooustructed  in  ISa-^ 
42,  by  Si«hwil|»u«s  *  oKvkmaktNt  of  the  tomn.     It  rvplac^d 
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a  similar  dock  made  by  Professor  DasypodiuB,  in  1571, 
whiob,  in  its  tarn,  formed  a  sabstitate  for  a  still  older 
dock,  mentioned  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century.  Only 
a  few  parts  of  the  interior  and  some  of  the  decorative 
paintings  of  the  old  clock  were  used  in  making  the  present 
one.  Spectators  are  always  gathered  to  watch  its  perform- 
ance eyery  noon.  On  its  first  gaUery  an  angel  strikes  the 
quarters  on  a  bell  in  his  hand,  while  a  genii  at  his  side 
rererses  his  sandglass  every  hour.  Higher  up,  around  a 
skeleton  which  strikes  the  hours,  are  grouped  figures  rep- 
resenting boyhood,  youth,  manhood  and  old  age— the  four 
quarters  of  the  hour.  Under  the  same  gallery  the  sym- 
bolic deity  of  each  day  steps  out  of  a  niche,  Apollo  on 
Sunday,  Diana  on  Monday,  and  so  on  through  the  week. 
In  the  highest  niche  of  the  clock,  at  noon,  the  Twelve 
Apostles  move  round  a  figure  of  the  Saviour  ;  and  on  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  the  side  tower,  which  contains  the 
'  weights,  is  perched  a  cock,  which  then  flaps  its  wings, 
stretches  its  neck  and  crows,  awakening  echoes  in  the  re- 
motest nooks  of  the  Cathedral.  The  mechanism  also  sets 
in  motion  a  complete  planetaiium,  behind  which  is  a  per- 
petual calendar,  which  is  so  coDtrived  as  to  regulate  itself, 
and  adapt  its  changes  to  the  revolution  of  the  seasons  for 
an  almost  unlimited  number  of  years. 

In  this,  the  lower  section  of  the  clock,  a  dial  represents 
the  ancient  Zodiac,  with  stars  of  the  first-,  second  and 
third  magnitude,  with  the  signs  of  each  month. of  the  year 
exhibited  at  the  proper  time  and  seasons,  the  dial  making 
but  one  revolution  yearly,  and  but  one-half  of  it  exposed 
at  a  time.  Above  the  dial,  in  each  corner,  are  lions'  heads 
with  rings  in  their  mouths ;  and  above  this  section  ia  an- 
other dial,  on  which  is  represented  on  the  outer  circle  the 
minutes  and  hours  in  the  usual  manner,  and  within,  or 
around  the  centre,  are  represented  the  month,  day  of  the 
month,  day  of  the  week,  and  phases  of  the  moon ;  carved 
figures  of  Time  and  Justice  are  located  in  adjoining  al- 
coves, and  immediately  above  are  two  Romanesque  col- 
umns, with  capitals  representing  two  rams'  heads,  and  a 
wolf  watching  sheep. 

The  top  section  is  in  the  form  of  a  Gbthic  chapel ;  at 
every  ha]f*hour  is  heard  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  and  the  door 
opens,  showing  the  figure  of  Death,  and  followed  by  the 
muaio  of  an  organ.  Three  minutes  after  a  chime  of  twenty 
bells  is  heard,  when,  from  the  right  door  of  the  chapel, 
the  Disciples  come  out  in  procession,  whereupon  the 
oentre  door  opens,  and  the  Saviour  appears  in  sight.  As 
the  Disciples  reach  him,  they  pause,  and,  one  by  one, 
turn  their  faces  toward  him  and  bow,  except  Peter,  which 
is  the  central  figare.  The  bow  is  returned  by  the  Saviour, 
and  immediately  the  cock  crows,  when  Satan  appears  and 
disappears  quickly  in  the  balcony  overhead.  Meanwhile, 
a  Boman  seatiiiel  on  the  left  of  the  procession  faces  toward 
it,  and  remains  until  the  procession  passes,  when  Satan  re- 
appears, turning  his  head  in  the  direction  of  Jndos,  and, 
litter  his  satanic  majesty  drops  out  of  sight,  the  or^an 
again  strikes  up  its  music,  and  the  door  closes  upon  the 
soene.  The  apostles  come  out  once  every  half-hour  dnring 
the  day  and  evening,  and  can,  moreover,  be  marched  out 
seven  times  besides  each  hour.  Not  until  219  years  after 
its  construction  in  1571  did  the  clock  stop.  In  1789  it 
stopped,  and  was  again  set  going,  and  again  stopped  in 
IdOiS.  In  1836,  Scbwilgue  was  commissioned  to  put  it  in 
good  order ;  he  set  to  work,  took  ont  the  worn  portions 
and  replaced  them  with  new  ones,  the  old  pieces  being 
kept  on  exhibition  in  a  museum.  At  midnight  every  3l8t 
of  December  the  clock  is  wound  up  to  run  for  one  year, 
the  thousands  of  parts  regulating  themselves,  and  also 
allowing  lor  the  ooourrence  of  leap  year,  at  the  proper 
timflu 


Two  years  after  the  siege^  or  in  1872,  the  German  gov- 
ernment reopened  the  time-honored  University  of  Stras- 
burg.  Its  reputation  is  greater  now  than  during  the  last 
peniury,  when  many  distinguished  men  were  educated  in 
its  halls.  €K>ethe,  after  a  long  course  of  study  at  and 
around  its  honored  shrine  of  letters,  graduated  as  a  doctor 
of  laws  in  1771,  and  Strasburg  may  now  claim  the -honor, 
as  so  many  other  German  cities  do,  of  having  especially 
helped  in  the  cosmopolitan  development  of  that  great 
poet. 

During  the  French  Bevolution  of  1789,  the  National 
Convention  suppressed  the  University  as  being  the  prin- 
cipal stronghold  of  the  German  element  in  Alsace;  in 
1803,  Napoleon  L  converted  it  into  a  French  Academy, 
which  was  in  its  turn  closed  by  the  conquering  Germans  in 
1870.  They  have,  however,  done  their  utmost  to  endow  it 
with  the  best  of  everything  at  their  disposal,  so  as  to  con- 
ciliate its  goodwill  and  hearty  co-operation  in  the  task  of 
consolidating  their  new  empire.  Moltke  gave  the  new 
forts,  without  an  instant's  delay.  Bismarck  set  to  work  to 
reopen  the  old  University  on  a  scale  never  before  seen  in 
the  city,  and  in  this  he  succeeded  all  the  more  cleverly  as 
Qetmarxy  has  the  best  professors  in  the  world.  Hence  the 
new  University  has  a  large  attendance  of  students ;  the 
building  just  erected,  regardless  of  cost,  contains  fine  lab- 
oratories, many  lecture-rooms,  an  extensive  collection  of 
charts  and  maps,  and  on  entirely  new  library,  consisting 
of  470,000  volumes,  sent  directly  from  the  Fatherland  to 
replace  the  library  which  was  burnt  up  daring  the  siega 

On  the  Kaiser's  side,  it  was  determined  in  an  imperial 
council  that  it  was  his  duty  to  make  some  special  gift  to 
the  restored  "old  imperial  city";  accordingly  he  recently 
ordered  a  grand  imperial  palace  to  be  built  in  it.  The 
cost  of  the  new  palace  has  been  fixed  at  3665,000.  Not  to 
be  outdone  in  the  building  line,  Field  Marshal  Moltke  at 
once  gave  an  order  that  elaborate  fortifications,  to  cost 
$14,000,000,  should  be  begun  at  Kehl.  Both  palace  and 
fortifications  will  be  complete  this  year. 

Among  the  minor  sights  of  the  city  are  the  bronze 
statue  of  the  local  hero,  General  Kleber,  on  the  **  Kleber 
Platz,"  and  that  of  Gutenberg,  on  "Gutenberg's  Plalz," 
the  inventor  of  printing,  who  made  his  first  experiments  at 
Strasburg  about  the  year  1436.  There  are  four  bas-reliefs 
on  the  statue,  supposed  to  be  emblematical  of  the  blessings 
of  the  invention  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and 
comprising  likenesses  of  many  celebirated  men.  At  Na  16, 
in  the  "Old  Fishmarket,"  the  house  in  which  Goethe  re- 
sided when  a  student  is  indicated  by  a  marble  slab  ;  other- 
wise there  is  very  little  Goethe-worship  among  fh^  natives, 
who  were  reared  on  Gorneille  and  Bacina  The  town 
library  was  destroyed  by  fire  during  tiie  siege,  and  the 
Bank  was  damaged,  but  its  specie  was  left  intact.  The 
fish,  meat  and  vegetable  markets  of  the  city  are  always  well 
supplied,  and  are  curious  to  behold,  owing  to  the  quaint 
manners  and  picturesque  costumes  of  the  peasant  girls. 
Many  of  the  old  women  sellers  smoke  their  pipes  over 
their  trays  and  baskets— and  all  the  world  knows  that  is  a 
German  fashion  ! 

A  marketable  specialty  that  has  largely  helped  to  dis- 
seminate  the  name  of  Strasburg  throughout  the  worid  de- 
serves special  mention — viz.,  geese-livers  made  into  little 
pies,  called  **  pftt^s  de  foie  gras. "  No  delicate  little  supper 
at  Paris  is  indulged  in  without  this  article,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  gastronomic  coQuoisseurs,  is  the  necessary  com- 
plement of  champagne  wine.  Having  long  been  the 
fashion  in  Paris,  these  pies,  be^irint;  the  b*^nd  of  Stras- 
burg, have  made  the  tour  of  Earope,  hailed  by  crowded 
beads  and  liberally  patronized  amidst  courts  and  wealthy 
aristocracies.     They  are  not  a  cheap  kind  of  iood^  aa  S5w 


The  geese,  wbea  intended  to  be  eoohfioetl  on  tlie  altar  of 
piae,  ftxe  fed  on  the  ricb&si  food,  it  being  forced  down 
their  throats,  as  it  were  ;  their  feet  are  tied  together,  so 
that  thej  are  compelled  to  remain  immobile  in  one  posi- 
lion  vhile  undergoiog  the  fattening  prooeis,  the  detaiJt  of 


times  liTere,  after  fattening,  weigh  aa  much  as  two  poond^ 
apiooa     Of  course  it  constitute;!  a  verj  rich  and  delioai 
food  when  proporlj  cooked  and  aerred  into  little  ]ne«,  amlj 
tben  It  ia  inolosed  in  sealed  tin  boxes  and  shipped  to  ihi 
loQT  quarters  of  the  globe, 


BOW  THE  DEAD   MAlf  KEPT  SIS  PLEDQB. 


VIOLET& 


QoD  hid  HiB  yioleta  In  thd  Talo, 
And  paaaing  breaeeB  told  the  tale; 
And  liid  like  theee^  of  preoiooA  wotth. 
His  flowers  of  Tirtve  Mess  tlie  earth. 

A  Uttlo  maiden*  bom  to  bloom. 
With  slokaess,  in  a  narrow  room. 
And  with  a  smUo  of  tender  grace 
To  kiss  the  oare  from  mother's  faoe. 


She  Btays  at  home  whilst  others  play; 
She  does  not  find  it  hard  to  stay: 
**  For  motlier  dear  is  ill,  you  see^ 
And  baby's  only  good  with  met'* 

Oh,  little  maiden,  kind  and  true. 
We  well  might  learn  to  oopy  yon  I 
Oh,  Tiolets  blooming  on  the  ground. 
And  hid,  but  blessing  all  around. 


HOW  THE   DEAD    MAN    KEPT   HIS   PLEDGE. 


Wa  wdre  sitting  in  the  library  after  dizmer—- De  Bean- 
Ten,  Ohesney  and  L  De  Beanven  was  a  yonng  Frenoh- 
jna&9  of  title  and  fortune  ;  Ohesney  was  the  son  of  a  rioh 
Georgia  planter  ;  and  I,  a  Savannah  merchant,  was  consin 
of  Ohesney'a  betrothed,  and  oo&seqaenUy  ooonpied  an 
exalted  plaoe  in  his  regard. 

We  kad  been  drinking  Chesney's  wines,  smoldng  his 
dgarsy  and  disonssing  his  horses  and  dogs,  which,  in  the 
olden  time,  were  quite  as  much  the  attribute  of  a  Southern 
as  they  stiH  are  of  the  English  gentleman.  Finally  we  had 
relapqfd  into  silence,  and  sat  watching  the  sloTw  transfor- 
mation of  our  Havanas  into  fanciful  blue  wreaths  of  smoke 
until  the  sun's  gay  retinue  of  trooping  clouds  had  fol- 
lowed him  to  other  lands,  and  he  left,  instead,  the  gloam- 
ing. 

Then  it  grew  so  dark  that  nothing  of  us  was  visible, 
save  the  three  round,  red  spots  which  indicated  the  pre- 
cise place  of  our  mouths,  until  I>e  Beanven,  describhig  a 
fiazj  semicircle^  threw  his  glowing  stnmp  among  the 
embers,  and  ventured  a  remark.  It  was  upon  the  weather, 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

"  What  a  sobbing  wind  I    It  makes  one  feel  eerie." 

<at  does,'*  answered  L  "This  sort  of  weather  takes 
the  stiffening  out  of  the  fellow,  just  as  it  does  out  of  his 
shirt-bosom.'* 

''Don't  be  foolish,  Arthur,"  cried  Chouiej.  •'Your 
levitj  is  nnseasonable.  Don't  you  see  that  De  Beauven 
and  I  are  at  our  orisons  ?  We  are  just-  now  worshiping 
'divinest  melancholy,'  and  your  irreverence  is  enough  to 
scare  away  our  sweet  fancies." 

"'Div^est  melancholy,'"  retorted  I,  "is  a 'nun  de- 
vout and  pure,'  and  scorns  the  homage  of  such  wordlings 
as  you.  Reserve  your  ecstasies  for  flesh  and  blood— for 
Alice  Morton,  the  '  Allegro '  that  is  to  furnish  all  the  sun- 
shine to  your  shady  ''Penseroso '  disposition." 

"  God  Ueas  her  I"  was  Chesney's  murmured  reply,  while 
I  continued,  turning  to  De  Beauven  : 

"  How  is  it  with  you,  George  ?  Do  you  ever  have 
dreams  of  fair  women  ?  Do  you  ever  have  visions  of 
nympbs  or  nuns  ?" 

"What  man  has  not  his  'dream  of  fair  women '?" ex- 
claimed De  Beauven,  in  reply.  "  Mine  resembles  neither 
nymph  nor  nun— the  first  is  too  much  of  a  pagan  to  visit  the 
fancy  of  a  Christian  knight ;  the  last,  my  dear  Percy,  is 
the  Ban37iee  of  the  De  Beauvena  Know  that  even  in  my 
father's  life-time  there  was  still  a  lingering  horror  attached 
to  the  recollection  of  a  certain  white  nun,  who,  for  many 
centuries,  was  seen  by  some  of  the  De  Beauvens  whenever 
another  member  of  the  family  was  about  to  die  a  violent 
death." 

"How  flattering  to  the  prido  of  the  De  Beauvens  I 

That's  what  it  is  to  date  back  to  the  Orusades,  and  to  have 

Jols  of  ancestors  to  deliver  messages  from  Azrael  1    Now, 

wmAmerioMn  masbrooim  have  no  such  privileges  on  spirit- 


land.  Ohesney,  don't  you  envy  these  European  nobles^ 
whose  aristocracy  goes  along  with  them  into  the  next 
world?" 

"  Of  course  I  da  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  gratify- 
ing to  a  man's  family  pride  than  to  be  able  to  say  that  he 
oifns  a  family  ghost.  How  about  yours,  De  Beauven  ? 
TeU  us  the  legend.    Time  and  the  hour  are  propitious.** 

"I  believe  that  her  nunship  has  deserted  us.  At  all 
events,  she  has  not  been  seen  since  the  eve  of  the  attack 
on  Versailles,  when  my  grandfather,  oae  of  the  Queen's 
guards,  was  run  through  the  body  by  a  pike.  I  must  say, 
however,  that  he  was  the  last  De  Beauven  who  died  a 
violent  death."  , 

"Then,"  said  I,  "the  nun  is  not  to  blame.  It  is  the 
De  Beauvens  who  have  degenerated,' and  now  die,  like 
bourgeois^  in  their  beds." 

"Perhaps  so^"  laughed  De  Beauven.  "If  yon  should 
all  come  to  see  me  next  Summer,  at  Beauven,  I'll  then  re- 
late you  the  story  of  *La  Nbnns  Blandte^*  and  show  yoa 
the  spot  where  she  used  to  make  her  appearanccb" 

"  Be  it  so^"  cried  Ohesney.     "  I'll  go  and  teU  Alice^  for 
I  suppose  you  include  her  in  the  invitation.'* 
"  Ay,  indeed  1"  was  De  Beauven's  answer. 
Just  then  the  servant  made  his  appearance  with  lists', 
and  we  resumed  our  seats  and  cigars^  while  Ohesney  went 
to  the  drawing-room  to  do  his  devoirs  to  his  betrothed. 

We  were  holding  our  Ohristmas  revels  at  Oiiesoey- 
wold,  the  plantation  of  the  Ohesneys.  We  were  aboot 
twenty-five  guests,  but  during  the  day  our  numbers  varied 
sometimes  to  fifty.  Somehow  or  other,  too^  oor  dinaer- 
parties,  though  they  often  trebled  BriUat-Savarin*!  eon* 
ventional  twelve,  were  always  charming.  The.  oonvena- 
tion  was  sprightly,  for  the  guests  were  people  of  eoltme ; 
and  their  mirth  never  gprew  loud,  for  they  were^  wittoat 
exception,  people  of  high  breeding. 

When  Ohesney  had  left  us,  De  Beauven  spoke  in  i^- 
ture  of  the  charms  of  southern  hospitality—so  graisl,  to 
gracious,  so  patriarohaL  It  was  not  magnificent^  Mka  tbal 
of  the  aristocracy  of  Europe,  but  it  had  attraofioas  .Ihal 
were  all  its  own.  It  was  like  that  mercy  whidi  is  twiee 
blesiwd— "blessing  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes. ** 

"And  by  that  token  we  shall  expect  you  to  zetoxa  to 
us  some  of  these  days,"  said  L 

"  I  hope  to  do  so,"  was  his  reply.  "  But  let  me  under* 
stand,  first,  that  you  have  taken  au  serieux  my  invitation  to 
Beauven.  About  what  time  can  you  all  be  there  ?  Mj 
mother  will  want  to  assemble  some  pleasant  people  to  meet 
you." 

"  Let  us  go  in  and  sea  the  future  Mrs.  Ohesney,  and 
consult  with  her,"  said  I. 

So  we  both  sauntered  into  the  drawing-room,  whidb« 
during  our  withdrawal  to  the  library,  had  filled  up  with 
visitors  from  the  neighborhood.  When  we  found  Alice 
she  anticipated  our  intentions  by  exclaiming :  ' 


BOW  TEB  DEAD  MAtT  KSPT  HIS  PLEDGE. 


»1 


"How kind  of  70a  to  inTite  ns  to  Beanren  1'* 

«  Bat  how  mneh  kinder  of  70a  if  70a  Mcept  T  retnmed 
De  Beuiyen,  smiling. 

"We  do  aooept,"  was  her  cordial  repl7.  "  When  will  it 
be  oonyenient  for  70a  to  zeoeiTe  ns  V* 

"  We  are  open  to  70a  at  all  leasons  ;  bat  700  most 
name  7oar  tima** 

"  What  do  70a  8a7»  Arthur  f'  said  Alioe,  taming  to  me. 
«*Let  me  sea    Will  the  first  da78  of  Aogost  suit  70a  T* 

"Perfeoti7." 

80  then  and  there  we  made  oar  plans ;  Alice  asking 
eager  qaestions  aboat  De  Beaayen's  mother  and  sisten^ 
and  he,  foil  of  affectionate  enthusiasm*  giying  as  p87oho- 
logiosl  introdaotions  to  the  different  members  of  his 
iamil7« 

On  the  eve  of  oar  departure  from  Ghesne7wold,  we 
three — 0hesne7,  De  Beauyea  and  I — ^whose  feelings  to  one 
another  were  much  warmer  than  those  of  mere  good- 
fellowship,  withdrew  from  the  oompan7  of  the  other 
guests,  and  went  off  together. 

After  a  walk,  we  repaired  again  to  the  libnuy.  We  all 
felt  our  approaching  separation  ;  and  like  other  wandering 
mortals,  asked  vainly  of  tiie  future  an  answer  to  the  heart's 
everlasting  interrogatory : 

**  When  shall  we  meet  again  ?** 

Mine  found  its  way  to  my  lips,  and  was  answered  by 
Cborga 

**In  August,  at  Beauven.'* 

"And  after?" 

**  And  after,"  cried  Ohesney,  "  we  must  spend  another 
Christmas  together,  just  hera  Chesney  wold  will  be  a 
brighter  place  then  than  it  is  now." 

"  We'll  spend  Ohristmas  here  with  the  darkey's  proviso, 
«lf  we  live,' "  said  L  "  That  is,  70a  and  I,  Ohesne7  ;  foz^ 
as  to  this  French  nobleman  here^  whose  famil7  is  inde- 
pendent of  such  accidents  as  mere  corporeal  existence^ 
As  can  promise  ancoaditionall7." 

"So  be  it|"  returned  Georga  "Dead  or  aliviS,  in' Oa 
body  or  out  of  the  body^  I  will  visit  you  in  this  library  on 
Christmas  Eve  two  years  henoa" 

"Bless  me  1"  exclaimed  Chesney,  "how  confident^  and. 
vmy  circumstantial !  I  can  see  him  now,  appearing  to  as 
at  the  window  in  a  misty  shroud,  looking  annatarally 
pale,  and  unnaturally  talL" 

"And  frightening  yon  both  out  of  your  wits,"  langhed 
De  Beauven.  "But  I  will  not  pome  in  a  shroad«  I 
choose  to  reappear  as  a  gentleman ^ 

"  Dressed  in  the  latest  fashion,"  said  L 

*«  No ;  I  think  FU  come  as  I  am.  And  if  I  have  an 
opportunity,  I'll  pa7  70U  a]  promissor7  visit  as  a  pledge 
of " 

"Pra7.  don't  f  cried  I,  again  interrupting  him.  "In 
the  bod7l  esteem  70U  highly,  but  out  of  the  body, 
George,  I  don't  know  what  sort  of  chap  you  might  turn 
out  to  ba    I  want  no  post-mortem  intimacy  with  yotL" 

"Yerj  well,  then  ;  my  visit  shall  be  to  Chesney.  Tou 
shall  have  no  part  in  my  friendship  of  ouire-4ombe," 

Chesney  laughed  at  the  word  * '  friendship. "  He  wanted 
to  know  how  ghosts  were  accustomed  to  show  their  attach- 
ment. 

"Ill  show  mine,"  returned  George,  "by  warning  you 
-^perchance  saving  you  from  some  great  danger.  That 
will  be  for  my  first  visit.     For  my  second ^" 

"  I  suppose  you'll  aet  the  part  of  your  •  Nonne  Blanche '  ?" 

«*  I  wiU,**  was  his  reply.  "  If  I  come  to  you  two  years 
hence,  look  upon  it  in  the  light  of  a  warning  for  the  day 
which  no  man  can  averts" 

AH  tilils  time  George  seemed  quite  unconscious  of  any- 
lUng  peeoliar  in  Us  air  ce  the  tone  of  his  voice,  but  both 


Chesney  and  myself^  as  we  listened  to  him,  experienced 
an  indescribable  feeling  of  horror,  which«  in  after-days,  we 
had  occasion  to  remember. 

e  •  •  «  «         ' «      •     # 

Early  in  the  Spring  Chesney  and  Alice  were  married. 
They  had  a  right  feudal  weddings  whose  rejoicings  were  a 
whole  month  long.  Chesney  had  a  letter  from  De  Beau- 
ven ;  the  bride  received  a  beautiful  d^eimer  of  Sdvies  por- 
celain, with  miniatures  on  the  cups  of  Leonie  and  lHhrie 
(De  Beauven's  sisters) ;  and  we  were  emphatically  re- 
minded that  their  moUier,  the  countess,  was  eagerly  await- 
ing our  visit 

We  took  passage  in  May  for  Liverpool  The  newly 
married  pair  merely  glanced  at  England,  and  sped  away  to 
the  Continent  In  July  I  joined  them  in  Paris,  and  we 
spent  a  month  together  in  that  enchanting  dty,  whither 
all  good  Americana  hope  to  go  when  they  dia  At  length 
Alice  made  her  last  purchase  ;  her  bronzes,  her  paintings^ 
her  porcelain  and  her  drygoods  were  packed  and  for- 
warded to  Liverpool,  and  on  a  bright  morning  in  the  first 
days  of  August  we  started  for  Beauven. 

We  arrived  there  the  next  day  in  the  afternoon.  The 
chateau  was  a  gloomy-looking  old  structure,  without  any 
architectural  pretensions  whatever,  but  the  grounds  were 
magnificent  They  included  lawn  and  lake,  meadow  and 
woodland,  and  the  forests  were  well  stocked  with  gama 

The  greats  heavy  portals  once  passed,  the  interior  of  the 
chateau  presented  a  most  cheering  contrast  to  the  dreary 
grandeur  of  its  exterior.  Its  arrangements  were  modem 
and  elegant,  and  the  house  was  alive  with  guests. 

We  were  shown  at  once  to  our  rooms,  to  dress  for 
dinner.  Mine  was  at  the  rear  of  the  chateau,  and  its 
casements  opened  upon  a  range  of  blue  hills,  whose  sides 
wens  gay  with  vineyards,  and  whose  summits  nestled 
among  blue  and  silver  clouds.  I  could  scarcely  tear 
myself  away  from  the  lovely  view  to  make  my  toilet ;  and 
ever  and  anon,  as  I  brushed  and  buttoned,  I  stood  before 
the  window,  admiring  the  beautiful  effects  of  light  and 
shade  that  crimsoned  the  mountains  and  purpled  the 
valleys  of  Beauven. 

When  I  came  down-stairs  the  guests  were  assembled  in 
the  4rawing-roomt  awaiting  the  announcement  of  dinner. 
De  Beaaven  pressnted  me  to  his  mother  and  his  two  sis. 
tars.  The  oountess  was  a  tall,  distinguished'  personage ; 
but  in  her  dignity  there  was  no  hauteur.  She  was  brim- 
ful of  cordiality,  and  dispensed  her  elegant  hospitality 
with  as  much  afiieibib'ty  as  graca  The  girls  were  pretty, 
in  a  style  that  contrasted  well  with  their  mother's  appear- 
ance, and  I  subsequently  foond  them  intelligent  and 
accomplished. 

It  is  the  fashion  among  Englishmen  and  Americans  to 
depreciate  the  domestic  virtues  of  the  French.  I  wish 
that  some  of  these  gentry  oould  see  the  interior  of  a 
French  home^  as  during  a  period  of  two  months  I  saw  it 
at  Beauven. 

I  never  anywhere  else  beheld  such  unity,  such  love^ 
such  happiness.  The  countess  herself  was  a  model  woman, 
like  George  Sand,  she  superintended  the  making  of  her 
own  sweetmeats,  and  on  many  a  morning  in  September  wtt 
were  permitted  to  visit  her  in  her  own  kitchen,  wheie^ 
bending  over  a  set  of  furnaces  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  room,  the  chatelaine  of  Beauven  might  be  seen  in 
her  white  apron  testing  her  syrups  and  inspecting  her 
fruit  as  the  baskets  were  brought  in  by  the  vintagera 

What  a  happy  life  we  led  in  that  gray  old  chateau  I 

Never  did  I  see  people  so  fertile  in  expedients  to  enter- 
tain their  guests.  They  were  all  good  musicians,  so  that 
we  had  many  a  delightfol  concert,  and  whenever  ^^  1^^ 
inclined  an  orohestra  waa  t^oA^  ^^  \Xl^  tsi<^\  ^oDasv^fieoi^ 
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dance-mudo  I  ever  heard.  It  was  irresistible ;  and  at  the 
£rttt  aoand  of  its  allarlog  strains  we  were  all  transformed 
into  so  many  willows  tnat  waltzed  and  waltzed  nntil  we  had 
.|io  mote  strength  to  mo^e.  Then  we  glided  through  the 
[open  windows  to  sit  on  the  terrace,  where^  as  we  breathed 
the  air  from  the  perfumed  gardens,  and  looked  upward  at 
the  moonlit  heavens,  we  fancied  tbat  the  world  was  an 
£dea  of  beauty,  and  life  one  sweet,  perpetual  Sammer, 

And  then  daring  the  doj  we  had  our  dnTOs,  boating- 

exonrsionB,  and  our  pienica  at  theTery  top  of  the  bine 

moaatain,  where  we  gathered  mosses  and  ferns  for  the 

oaUBietB*BJ(irdini^r€St  and  drank  our  wine  under  the  ivied 

J  irolla  of  an  old  mined  abbej,  bnilt  by  Leon  de  Beauven  to 

^  commemorate  his  safe  return  from  the  Holj  Land. 

In  one  of  these  esoursions,  whilo  I  was  guiding  Leonie 
de  Beau 7 en's 
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horse  up  a  steep, 
winding  path 
thAt  led  to  thd 
ruin,  she  be* 
gniled  the  weari- 
flomeness  of  our 

k  slow  ascent  bj 
relating  to  me 
the  legend  of 
**La  N  on  ne 
Blanche.  ** 

**Yoii  must 
kaoWi*^  said  she, 
"that  the  De- 
moiselle Clotilde 
de  Beauven  was 
celebrated  for 
her  beauty,  and 
had  scores  of 
noble  lovers.  Bat 
filie  bestowed  her 
affections  un- 
worthily. She 
loved  the  son  of 
a  goldamiUi  —  a 
youth   who  had 

1  wealth  and  good 
looks,  and  per- 
haps other  quali- 
fioation^  to  re- 
commend him  to 
maidens  of  his 
own  degree,  but 
a  I>d  Beauven 
conld  not  con- 
descend to  alU^ 
anoe  with  a 
tradesman.  The  lovers  were  so  determined  that  they 
made  several  attempts  to  elope  together.  These  attempts 
were  fmstrated,  and  the  Count  de  Beauven,  to  save  his 
daughter  from  the  shame  of  a  misallianoe,  compelled  her 
to  enter  a  convent  Bhe  had  not  yet  taken  her  vows 
when  she  tried  to  escape.  Indeed,  she  did  manage  to 
scale  the  walls  and  join  her  plebeian  lover  before  the 

I  alarm  was  given.  Bnt  they  were  pursued  and  captaredL 
The  Connt  do  I^eativeu,  in  his  fnry,  leveled  a  pistol  at  the 
head  of  his  daughter's  betrayer ;  but  before  the  trigger 
was  drawn,  Clotilde  threw  herself  between  them,  and  fell 
with  her  father's  bullet  in  her  heart** 

1  had  marked  the  word  **  betrayer/*  as  applied  to  a  man 
whoeo  only  crime  was  that  ho  loved  •*a  bright*  peculiar 

eiar,  and  tboughi  to  wed  it,**  and  my  heart  naturally  went 
oat  la  0jwpntbf  for  him,  rather  than  for  the  father* 
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"  What  was  his  late  ?*'  asked  I  of  Leonie. 
I  thought  her  pretty  lip  eurie4  a  little  as  she  replied  i 
*'  Th^  De  Beauven  records  took  no  heed  of  his  fate— ^hia 
very  name  is  unknown  to  them,'* 

•*I  suppose  they  perished  together  T* 
"Yes,  It  was  not  likely  that  niter  that  dreadful  shot  he 
would  be  allowed  to  live.  Whether  they  perished  together 
or  not,  whenever  a  De  Beauven  is  about  to  die  a  violent 
death,  the  white  nun  appears  in  the  western  corridor. 
And  on  one  occasion  a  forester,  coming  to  the  castle  jast 
after  sunrise,  beheld  a  white  charger,  strangely  oapaii* 
soned,  standing  outside  the  gates.  His  rider  looked  asx- 
iously  toward  the  castle.  The  forester  saw  a  white  %tir» 
dart  rapidly  by.  The  horseman  bent  down,  raised  her  in 
the  saddle,  and  then  rode  furiooaly  away,  though,  lo  om 

the  hnatama&'s 
words,  *The 
__  horse's    h  o  o  f  a 

made  no  more 
noise  than  i^ 
mowflaka*** 

•*Well/'  is- 
claimed  J» 
'*  peace  be  to  thft 
lovers  and  tiietx 
gravectothet. 
And  may  they 
never  again  meet 
the  eye  of  a  De 
BeauTem** 

**  Amen  V*  wa» 
Leonie'a  reply. 
'*  If  any  good 
ever  came  ol 
apparitions* 
visits*  one  might 
lettn  to  endure 
Iheai ;  but  I  for 
one  have  no  de- 
sire to  be  fore- 
warned of  evente 
for  which  there 
is    no    fofeann- 

Thifl  femark  of 
hers  led  me  ,io 
mention  onr 
coavenation  in 
the  library  at 
Ohesneywold. 
Xjeonie  looked 
pained. 
**I  wish  that 
George  had  not  triEed  with  that  hideous  family  legend* 
We  all  try  very  hard  to  think  that  we  do  not  believe  it ; 
but  we  De  Beau  vena  are  snpentitions,  Mr,  Percy,  *'  she 
added,  with  a  smile, 

I  smiled  in  return,  but  at  the  eame  time  I  reoftUed  her 
brother^s  strange  words  and  strange  manner  when  he  pro* 
mised  to  meet  os  in  two  years.  Then  calling  myself  a  fooU 
I  made  some  trifling  remark  which  turned  the  cuTreut  of 
our  thoughts,  and  lifting  Leonie  from  her  saddle,  we 
joined  our  merry  companions,  and  fell  into  their  humor. 

After  this  a  sort  of  intimacy  grew  up  between  Leoiiie 
and  me,  which,  but  for  the  knowledge  I  had  of  her  be- 
trothal to  one  of  her  own  countrymen,  might  have  ended 
disastrously  for  one  of  ua.  I  was  ftseoinaled  by  her  beaiity» 
and  when  in  her  presence  I  sometimes  felt  the  premoni- 
tions of  a  heart-disease  ;  but  I  have  always  had  an  abiding 
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eonfidenoe  in  self-restraint^  and  this  aaTed  me  from  any 
aerioiMi  floflbring. 

Ab  ihe  time  for  onr  deparlnve  grewnear»  howeyer,  I  was 
a  Utile  more  indulgent  to  mj  thirst  for  her  society.  It  was 
some  latent  araviDg  of  the  sort  whioh  kept  me  away  from 
a  ''cAosM  d  VAnglaUe^**  as  they  dabbed  it  at  Beanyen, 
thooglC  as  it  was  executed  by  Frenchmen,  I  doubt  whether 
the  Britisher  would  have  recognized  his  national  sport 

They  were  going  seyeral  leagues  away ;  were  to  be 
absent  for  two  days,  and  were  to  sleep  at  a  hunting-lodge 
somewhere  among  Uie  hills,  which,  in  their  ambition  to 
excel  as  sportsmen,  the  De  Beauvens  had  erected  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  goddess  of  the  chase. « 

I  nerer  yisited  this  lodge,  but  was  told  that  in  one 
respect  it  resembled  a  fine  lady's  workbox— it  was  filled 
witti  ooetly  implements  too  beautiful  to  use. 

There  was  great  din  of  preparation  for  the  hunt 
Berrants  flying  throagh  the  halls  with  hampers,  gentle- 
men's gentlemen  laden  with  powder-flasks  and  game-bags, 
ladles  whispering  precautionary  instructions  to  their  hus- 
bands or  sons,  and,  presiding  over  all,  the  oountess  and 
her  two  lovely  daughters  providing  for  everybody's  com- 
fort 

**jidl9u,  maman  /"  cried  George,  as  he  vaulted  into  his 
saddle.  **We  shall  be  home  to  breakfast  day  after  to- 
morrow; and  do  let  Monsieur  Pierre  prepare  us  abund- 
ance of  omelettes  aux  trmffUs.  Whether  we  bring  anything 
else  with  us,  we  are  sure  to  bring  back  good  appetites." 

We  lotinged  about  in  that  dreary  way  that  people  have 
of  doing  when  a  large  party  has  left  the  house  and  filled 
it  with  emptiness.  Alice  was  lowHBpirited,and  anxious 
about  her  lord,  and  as  I  meditated  a  search  for  fair  Leonie 
de  Beanven,  I  saw  her  crossing  the  lawn  in  the  company 
of  her  lover. 

I  was  so  disgusted  with  ihe  sight  that  my  disco^ifiture 
proved  to  me  why  I  had  remained  behind,  and  I  began  to 
be  heartily  sorry  that  I  had  not  joined  the  hunting-expe- 
dition.    From  that  day  to  this  I  have  regretted  my  folly 

That  evening  I  had  made  my  toilet  for  dinner,  and  was 
on  my  way  to  Alice's  room  to  escort  her  down-stairs,  when, 
coming  through  a  corridor  that  led  to  the  chapel-gallery, 
I  met  Leonie,  returning  from  her  ramble. 

The  lovers  had  been  rowing  on  the  lake,  strolling 
through  the  shady  woods,  gathering  wild  flowers,  and 
passing  a  delightful  time  together,  doubtless  conjugating 
the  while  the  verb  to  love  in  all  moods  and  tenses. 

I  stifled  a  little  pang,  and  made  some  commonplace  re- 
mark, that  I  might  enjoy  the  dangerous  delight  of  seeing 
her  lift  her  long  black  lashes,  and  look  into  my  face  with 
a  pair  of  eyes  that  were  like  the  stars  we  see  at  night  on 
the  besom  of  a  deep-blue  sea. 

We  were  in  the  Nun's  QaHery,  and  Uirough  the  arched 
window  whoe  it  terminated  the  slanting  beams  of  a  set- 
ting sun  were  falling  upon  the  very  spot  whereon  she  had 
once  appeared  to  a  Oountess  Jeanne  de  Beauven,  the  eve 
of  her  husband's  death  on  the  battlefield. 

We  both  looked  at  the  fateful  window,  just  then  flooded 
with  golden  light^just  then  the  brightest  spot  in  the 
chateau.  That  she  was  sharing  my  irritational  satisfac- 
tion at  the  sight,  I  perceiyed  at  once,  for  she  smiled  and 
said : 

••  It  looks  like  a  great  golden  promise.     Does  it  not  ?" 

*'It  does,  indeed !"  exclaimed  I,  with  eager  sincerity. 
"  It  is  a  golden  promise  of  happiness— a  pledge  from  Des- 
tiny of  whioh  I  am  the  witness." 

'*Then,  if  she  should  threaten,"  laughed  she  in  return, 
"  be  early,  for  I  shall  summon  you." 

Then  with  that  graceful  sweep  v:hich  a  Frenchwoman 
^Miar  wJuia  aha  passen  ai^d  salutes  you,  ahe  taxned  into 


the  ooRidor  that  led  to  her  own  apartment^  and  I  went  on 
to  Alice's  room.  Alice  was  not  ready,  and  as  I  wanted  yet 
a  half-hour  to  dinner,  I  retraced  4ny  steps,  and  conolnded 
that  I  would  go  back  to  my  own  room  and  flniah  aohapter 
in ''Monte  Crista" 

And,  by-the-by,  what  a  sweet,  womanly  creation  is  that 
Mercedes  I  And  why  is  it  that  in  their  portraiture  of 
female  character  French  novelista  so  seldom  do  justice  to 
the  household  virtues  of  their  own  countrywomen  ?  There 
are  hundreds  of  families  in  France  like  the  De  Beauvens, 
but  their  feminine  excellences  seem  too  tame  to  embellish 
French  fiction. 

I  was  indulging  in  some  such  reverie  as  this,  for  dusk 
had  set  in*  and  my  book  was  lying  idle  in  my  hand,  when 
suddenly  I  sprang  to  my  feet 

Such  a  scream  as  that  which  rent  the  air— so  appalling, 
so  weird,  so  unearthly— I  trust  I  may  never  hear  while  I 
liva 

At  first  I  was  powerless  to  move ;  then,  as  a  dreadful 
suspieion  flashed  across  my  brain,  I  dashed  from  the  room 
and  sped  to  the  Nun's  Gallery. 

My  heart  told  me  that  the  motionless  figure  lying  prone 
on  the  floor  was  Leonie.  I  took  her  up  in  my  arms  and 
murmured-^I  know  not  what  Words  of  passion  which  I 
liad  no  right  to  speak  ;  but,  then,  I  was  excited  beyond  all 
power  of  reticence ;  and  I  meant  only  to  comfort  and 
soothe  her. 

I  hope  nobody  overheard  me.  She  did  not,  for  she  lay 
in  a  dead  swoon,  and  remained  so  while,  at  her  mother's 
request,  I  bore  her  to  her  room,  and  laid  her  pallid  form 
upon  the  bed. 

This  done,  I  descended  to  the  drawing-room,  for  I  had 
no  right  to  be  elsewhere.  But  I  vras  possessed  with  » 
nameless  dread  whose  meaning  I  was  afraid  to  divine. 
Great  was  the  curiosity  of  Leonie's  friends  as  to  whatever 
could  have  caused  that  fearful  ahriek.  Her  swoon  was  a 
matter  of  commonplace  sympathy,  but  that  cry !  It  had 
stricken  every  soul  within  the  gates  of  Beauven  with  super- 
stitious horror. 

I  saw  Alice,  pale  as  death,  sitting  with  her  handa 
tightly  locked  together,  seeking  me  with  her  eyes.  I  an- 
swered the  appeal,  and  took  my  seat  by  her,  but  for  the 
life  of  me,  I  could  not  speak  a  word. 

When  dinner  was  announced,  the  countess  excused  her- 
self. Her  daughter  lay  still  insensible,  and  ahe  could  not 
leave  her.  Marie  and  Victor  came  down  to  preaide  at  the 
table.  The  poor  young  things  showed  their  high  training 
by  doing  all  in  their  power  to  cheer  their  guests  and  have 
things  go  on  as  usuaL 

It  was  evident  that  tioblettse  oblige  was  an  article  of  iBiih 
with  them  ;  but  their  kindly  efibrts  were  all  in  vain.  We 
were  taciturn  ;  we  had  no  appetite  ;  the  beantifnl  dessert 
of  fruits  was  untouched,  the  rich  wines  were  uiitasted. 

It  was  relief  to  all  to  rise  from  the  table  and  know  Hiat 
the  brother  and  sister,  released  from  their  duty  as  hosfci^  were 
on  the  way  to  Leonie's  bedside.  I  strayed  out  on  the  ter* 
race  where  the  company  had  formed  into  little  groups,  all 
either  silent  or  talking  in  low  voices  over  Leonie's  myste* 
rious  swoon. 

"For  my  part"  observed  a  young  Englishman,  lately 
arrived,  "  I  believe  the  place  is  uncanny.  I  shall  leaye  as 
soon  as  courtesy  permits." 

This  remark  of  his  jnrred  on  my  feelings,  and  making 
no  further  attempt  to  wrestle  with  my  inclination,  I  crept 
softly  up  the  stairway  that  led  to  the  western  corridor, 
and  made  my  way  to  an  open  space  near  Leonie*s  room, 
that  was  fitted  up  for  her  use  with  a  cabinet,  a  little  work* 
tables  and  a  lonnge. 

There  I  resolved  to  wait  until  she  grew  better  or  worscb 
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and  there  I  was  wondering  with  a  beating  heart  what 
phantom  of  the  brain  had  soared  away  that  sweet  girl's 
reason,  when  the  door  of  her  ohamber  opened,  and  Marie 
came  out,  weeping. 

She  did  not  see  me  mitQ  ahereaehed  the  lotnge  whereon 
I  had  taken  mj  seat  Then  flinging  herself  down  at  my 
side,  she  sobbed  akmd. 

Oracions  heaven  I  was  Le<a!e  dead  ? 
;    No ;  thank  Qod.    It  was  not  so  bad  as  thai 

**Bat,  ohl  llii;  Percy/'  mnrmnred  the  poor  child, 
*<she  thinks  she  has  seen  the— the; " 

''My  dear  bhild,"  aaid  I,  comprehending  at  once, 
**  she  has  been  the  yiotim  of  an  optical  delnaion.  Let  ns 
l>e  thankfol  that  its  efTeeUi  hare  passed  away." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"They  have  not  passed  away.  Leonie  lies  moaning 
with  her  face  to  the  wall,  and,  oh  T  cried  she,  with  a  fresh 
burst  <tf  teax%  *'  if  George  were  bat  home  1" 

*'  He  oonld  be  here  by  to-morrow  noon  if  a  messenger 
were  dispatched  for  him  at  once.  That  would  be  almost 
twenty-foor  hours  sooner  than  we  expect  him." 

'*  Oh,  yes  I  Thanks— thanks  T  exclaimed  Marie.  <«I 
will  speak  to  mamma.    She  will  send  somebody. " 

With  these  words  she  re-entered  her  sister's  room,  and 
presently  returned  with  Victor.  He  and  I  went  out  to  the 
stables  together,  and,  selecting  the  fleetest  horse  there, 
he  refused  any  ofiiar  to  bear  him  company,  and  galloped 
away,  while  I  returned  to  my  weary  watch.  » 

De  I'Orme  (Leonie's  betrothed),  had  been  admitted  to 
sea  her.  When  he  left  her  room  he  joined  rbe^  and  to- 
gether we  kept  our  vigil  through  the  night 

At  four  o'clock  the  countess  came  out  to  say  that  Leonie 
was  sleeping,  and  to  order  us  to  our  rooms.  The  simplest 
thing  to  do  was  to  obey  ;  but  I  was  still  too  restless  to 
sleep.  I  threw  open  my  casement,  and  watched  the  dark- 
ness fade  to  a  dim  grayness,  and  then  the  first  flush  of 
day  brighten  the'  mountain-tops. 

Why  I  looked  so  eagerly  out  upon  the  road  I  know  not, 
for  I  well  knew  that  G^rge  oonld  not  retom  before  noon. 
Victor  had  fifteen  miles  i&  ride  before  he  reached  the 
lodge,  and  they  could  not  have  started  homeward  yet 

Why  did  I  peer  so  into  the  distance  ? 

Alas !  my  heart's  questionings  were  soon  silenced.  At 
sunrise,  when  the  mountain-path  had  become  quite  dis- 
tinct, I  descried  a  moTement,  which,  as  it  came  nearer, 
proved  to  be  a  body  of  horsemen,  in  advance  of  whom 
was  a  sad,  slow  procession,  bearing  a  stretcher,  on  which 
lay  some  one  of  our  friends,  injured,  perhaps  lifeless. 

'<  Oh,  if  it  should  be  Ghesney  I    Or  George  I" 

Alas  1  alas  1  it  was  George  ! 

I  never  could  bear  to  hear  the  details  of  that  awful  trag- 
edy. I  only  know  that  he  was  killed  by  a  false  leap  of 
his  horse^  and  crushed  to  death  under  its  weight 

Let  me  hasten  over  the  dreadful  events  that  followed. 
When,  on  a  dismal  day  in  Autumn,  we  bl^le  farewell  to 
Beanven,  our  friend  was  in  the  vaults  of  his  fathers ;  his 
mother  was  broken-hearted,  and  Leonie— sweet  Leonie— 
was  a  lunatia  Gentle  and  harmless,  sitting  all  day  long 
in  the  embrasure  of  the  arched  window,  waiting  for 
George  to  return  from  the  hunt 

Silently,  and  without  formal  leave,  the  gaests  departed. 
We  remained  among  the  last,  for  the  countess  would 
have  it  sa  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  we  were  all  in 
tears  as  each  one  of  us  in  turn  was  taken  in  the  arms  of 
the  bereaved  mother,  and  blessed  because  we  had  loved 
her  George. 

Alice  wept  as  if  she  had  been  parting  from  her  own  kin- 
dred, and  I — ^no  human  being  has  ever  fathomed  the 
depths  of  my  great,  great  sorrow. 


It  had  been  our  intention  to  visit  Switzerland,  bnt  sym- 
pathy for  our  afflicted  friends  had  taken  from  us  all  desire 
for  aight-seeing.  We  hurried  to  Liverpool,  and  scarcely 
were  our  hearts  lightened  of  their  burden  when  we  reached 
home. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  old  familiar  assoeiations 
that  had  filled  our  lives  were  potent  enough  to  efiTsce  the 
impressions  of  tliat  tragic  visit  to  the  ill-fated  chateau  of 
Beauven. 

Just  one  year  later,  on  a  sultry  evening  in  September, 
Chesney  and  I  were  journeying  together  on  horseback. 
We  had  been  canvassing  the  northern  counties  of  Georgia 
for  a  favorite  candidate^  and,  returning  home^  were  be- 
lated among  the  mountains.  The  situation  was  somewhat 
perplexing,  for  the  path  was  steep  ancl  rooky,  night  was 
advancing,  and  we  saw  and  felt  the  approach  of  a  storm. 

**It's  of  no  use  to  return,"  remarked  Chesney,  '*for 
what  we  have  passed  is  as  bad  as  what  lies  before  us.  But 
for  this  coming  storm  we  would  have  had  a  moon  to  guide 
us.  And  there's  not  a  plateau  among  these  confounded 
peaks  whereon  a  borse  could  stand  in  safety.  Bless  me^ 
how  dark  it  has  become,  Percy  1  I  might  just  as  well  be 
blind.  This  sort  of  traveling  is  too  exciting  to  be  pleas- 
ant" 

"So  aS  IS,  my  boy ;  but  by  that  low  thunder-growl 
down  there  among  the  valleys  I  t^nk  we  may  anticipate 
a  general  illumination  of  the  heavens  before  long." 

*' Wliich  may  frighten  our  horses,  and  put  our  lives  in 
peril,"  was  Qiesney's  disconsolate  reply. 

Having  nothing  to  oppose  to  this  dismal  supposition,  I 
made  no  attempt  to  continue  the  conversation.  We  rode 
on  for  some  time  in  silence,  Chesney  having  t)ie  lead,  and 
I  following. 

.From  his  position,  he  was  in  much  greateir  danger  than 
L  Whatever  anxie^  I  might  have  felt  for  my  own  safety 
was  consequently  transferred  to  his  account 

"If  we  could  but  stop  !"  thought  I. 

Put  this  the  horses  refused  to  do.  We  could  not  keep 
them  still,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  sufier  them 
to  go  on,  and  trust  to  their  instinct  Wo  were  beyond 
any  help  of  horsemanship. 

The  lightning  gave  us  momentary  glimpses  of  what  lay 
before  us,  and  the  sight. was  anything  bnt  encouraging. 
Sometimes  it  seemed  to  me  impossible  for  us  to  escape  ; 
but  we  passed  the  treacherous  windings,  and  for  a  moment 
or  two  apprehension  was  lulled  by  a  sense  of  relief. 

I  was  beginning  to  feel  confident  that  our  hgrses'  saga- 
city would  bring  us  through,  when  a  louder  peal  tlian 
usual  startled  Chesney's  mare,  and  she  slipped,  her  fore- 
feet turned  toward  the  brink. 

For  one  second  I  saw  my  friend's  uplifted  eyes  ;  then 
all  was  dark  again.  He  must  perish  ;  I  knew  it ;  and  I — 
oh,  how  could  I  ever  go  again  into  his  wife's  presence  ? 
How  tell  her  that  I  had  been  helpless  to  save  him  ? 

Suddenly  the  mare  was  thrown  violently  back  upon  her 
haunches.  A  hand  of  preterhuman  power  had  seized  the 
rein,  and  turned  her  back  into  the  road.  Another  fiash, 
and  I  saw  the  man  whose  supernatural  strength  had  saved 
Chesney's  life.     Chesney  saw  him,  too. 

As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  that  man  was  George  de  Beau- 
ven I  "^ 

Coleridge  has  said  that  no  man  can  see  a  ghost  and  live. 
Chesney  lived ;  to  superficial  observers  he  was  the  same 
man.  But  his  wife  felt  the  subtle  change  that  had  come 
over  him— "come  over  him  so  suddenly,  Arthur.  I  no- 
ticed it  first  when  you  returned  from  that  electioneering 
jaunt  last  September.     Do  yon  remember  ?" 

Did  I  remember  1 1 
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It  was  all  the  more  scarred  upon  my  memory  that,  be- 
tween Cbesney  and  me  it  bad  been  a  a^ed  aabject  Ha 
bad  neTer  made  the  most  distant  allasion  to  it»  and  I 
dared  not  It  was  his  dreadful  secret,  not  mine.  I  had 
no  right  to  roll  away  the  stone  from  the  sepulchre  of  this 
ghastly  BoUindei 

Once  only  his  icy  reserve  gave  way,  and  then  it  waa  but 
by  a  gesture.  That  Winter  a  boy  was  born  at  Cbesney- 
wold,  and  when  Alice  proposed  to  name  htm  "George," 
Cheaney's  hand  went  up  with  a  spasm,  and  then  fell  limp 
at  his  sideL 

**  No»  no  r*  esolaimed  I.  '*Tbe  flrat-bom  Chesney  mnst 
bear  his  father *8  name.  It  baa  always  been  so.  Let's  call 
him  William/' 

••Would  it  please  yon,  Willie  f*  asked  Alice,  peering 
arotmd  me.  for  I  had  interposed  between  the  two,  and  she 
had  not  seen  him  stagger  out  of  the  room*  "  Why,  he*a 
gone  !*'  cried  she,  wondering,  "  How  very,  very  hard  he 
hat  taken  that  poor  young  man^s  death  1*' 

"  Yea,  dear  Alioe ;  let  us  respect  his  sorrow,  and  never 
mention  George  da  Beauven^s  name  again/' 

"Never,  if  you  think  it  beat,  Arthur/* 

And  she  was  oareful  after  that  not  to  allude  at  all  to  our 
beat  friend*  or  to  any  one  of  his  family. 

In  her  wildest  oonjeotures,  Alioe,  of  coarse,  never  ap- 
preached  tha  oause  of  her  husband's  altered  being,  though 
ber  whole  heart  wns  given  up  to  the  thought  and  hope  of 
hia  restoration.  Her  chief  anxiety  was  for  his  mind  ;  the 
poor  girl  fancied  that  his  brain  was  dtseaaed.  Wo  were 
aU  tliree  equally  wretched  ;  Cheuiey  and  I  with  our  mis- 
erable secret,  and  she  with  her  vague  dread  of  madoess 
for  him. 


At  last  I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  I  begged  them  to 
leave  Cheaneywold,  and  try  change  of  aosne. 

'*  Not  for  a  season,  dear  Alice,  but  for  several  years. " 

"  Why  for  aeverd  years,  Arthur  ?  Willie  may  recover 
in  a  year,  or  in  a  few  months,**  and  her  sweet  eyes  filled 
with  happy  tears  at  the  prospect 

"Do  not  ask  me  why/' was  my  guarded  reply,  "but 
follow  my  advice  to  the  letter.  Make  your  arrangements 
for  a  long  absence,  and  pass  your  time  wheresoever  you 
list,  only— mark  me,  Alice— avoid  the  southern  part  of 
France  ;  perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  to  avoid  France  alto- 
getber.  In  our  last  visit  to  Europe  we  rather  ueglocted 
Great  Britain ;  suppose  you  take  up  your  residexusd 
there  ?" 

"  Why  cross  the  ocean  at  all,  Arthur  ?*' 

"A  sea-voysge  wiU  brace  his  body,  my  dear  oot] 
and  so  react  upon  bis  mind." 

Chesney  oonsented  because  Alice  wished  it,  and  they 
went  away  in  April.  Alice's  letters  were  quite  satiafaa* 
tory.  They  were  traveling  in  England  ;  Chesney  was 
improving,  the  baby  was  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity,  and 
they  were  enjoying  themselves.  In  every  letter  I  wrote  I 
urged  them  not  to  return,  nor  do  I  think  that  they  would 
have  done  so  but  for  the  death  of  Alice's  father,  and  thd 
necessity  for  Chesney*8  presence  at  home  as  his  sole  ex* 
ecu  tor 

This  waa  in  Novemt^er.  After  a  stormy  paaaage  they 
arrived  in  New  York,  and  early  in  December  they  reached 
Cheaneywold.  I  hastened  there  to  meet  them,  bat  I  could 
not  speak  a  word  of  welcome.  Aa  I  kissed  my  uooaiu's 
uplifted  face — serious  because  of  her  bereavement,  but 
hopeful,  plmost   happy  in   the  belief  of  her  buab 
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noovery— I  felt  a  great  pang  in  my  heart,  tor,  in  their 
unpremeditated  retnm  I  beheld  the  hand  of  deatiny— 
irreaatible,  inexorable  as  the  Fates  in  a  Greek  tiagedj. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  I  made  an  effort  to  retom  home ; 
bnt  mj  proposition  was  reoeived  with  sadh  chagrin  by 
both  parties  that  I  had  no  altematiTe.  I  remained,  then, 
tne  only  gnest,  for  Alioe*s  monmlng  prednded  all  idea  of 
Christmas  festiTities.  It  was  written  that  we  most  both 
keep  the  pledge  we  had  given  to  the  dead,  for  had  he  not 
kept  his  on  that  awf nl,  awful  night  ?  I  must  bide  the  issue. 

Well— we  wakened  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  though  there 
was  to  be  no  company,  Alice  would  have  her  halls  hung 
with  OTergreens,  and  her  chandeliers  wreathed  with  holly. 
8tiortly  after  breakfast  one  of  the  plantation  wagons  came 
laden  with  branches  and  berries  ;  stepladders  were  sent 
for,  and  Ohesney  and  myself  went  to  work. 

We  were  kept  busy  then,  and  comparatively  cheerful, 
until  we  were  summoned  to  dress  for  dinner.  Not  a  word 
or  look  had  been  exchanged,  by  which  either  could  divine 
what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  the  other ;  but,  for  all 
that,  the  dreadful  secret  was  lying  like  lead  upon  our 
hearts. 

Up  to  this  hour  the  day  had  been  a  beautiful  one,  but 
nowHia  Ban  became  obscured,  the  bright  azure  clouds 
grew  dim*  tiien  black  and  threatening ;  the  wind  sobbed 
with  the  Tory  same  sound  that  De  Beauven  had  'said  was 
*<eerie  **;  and  by  the  time  we  hlid  asated  ourselves  at  the 
dinner-table  a  cold  rain  was  pattermg  agamst  the  win- 
dows, .^ 

As  my  9^9^  howeTfi?,  iBstect  mi  on  the  rich,  warm  hue 
of  the  oatimaoa  hiiagiogs^  tli^n  on  ibs  sideboard,  sparkling 
with  glass  and  silyer  ;  on  the  €elk!at&  dessert  of  fruits  and 
pastry' tha% was  tastefully  laid  cut  on  a  long,  marble- 
topped  i9H  and  then  at  the  big,  brigbt  £r$,  that  leaped 
and  eradded  and  threw  rosy  gleams  all  over  the  room,  I 
got  the  better  of  my  superstitious  melancholy,  and  made 
quite  a  respectable  show  of  cheerfulness  in  response  to 
dear,  unconscious  AlioegMfbtts  to  be  entertai^iac^ 

Cbesney  was  so  abeqi^tadnded  that  he  aomajlf  heard 
his  wife,  even  when  sM.  iddressed  lie^^MMiii^  to  him. 
His  abstraction  became  finally  so  glflafti|^|j|Pl  ahe  asked 
him  if  anything  was  the  matter.  -  -^^'-^    . 

"Nothing  in  the  world,  my  darling  I"  was  his  loving 
reply. 

''Then,"  resumed  she,  *'you  must  not  mope  in  snob 
solemn  silenoe,  Willie,  while  Arthur  and  I  are  doing  our 
best  to  honor  the  season.  Positively  you  shall  have  no 
egg-nogg  to-night  if  you  don't  look  more  convivial  It  is 
to  be  served,  you  know,  just  after  midnight  You  re- 
member, dear,  that  Ceely  is  to  be  married  to-night,  so  I 
have  ordered  the  wherewithal  to  make  egg-nogg  for  every- 
body at  the  quarters.  And  to-morrow  the  negroes  are  to 
have  a  barbecue,  which  is  to  cost  you  a  steer  more  than 
we  had  anticipated  ;  for  while  the  men  were  running  down 
the  ox  that  had  been  fattened  for  their  Christmas,  another 
that  was  pasturing  in  the  same  meadow  became  so  infuri- 
ated at  the  chase  that  it  had  to  be  shot." 

Chesney  smiled  and  echoed,  **  Had  to  be  shot  ?" 

**  Yes,  dear  ;  I  had  it  properly  butchered.  Sent  three- 
quarters  of  it  to  our  neighbors,  and  to-morrow  its  knighted 
loin  shall  grace  our  Christmas  dinner-table. 

''Our  Christmas  dinner-table  !*'  repeated  Chesney,  slowly 
pouring  out  a  glass  of  wine.  "  I  trust  it  may  be  a  merry 
one  to  you,  Alice." 

**  Oh,   Willie  !"  cried  she,   interrupting  him,    "  don't 

•ntioipate  the  delights  of  Christmas  morning.    To-morrow 

ire  ahall  feast  and  frolic  ;  but  to-day  is  a  vigiL    Let  it  be 

JHorad  to  memory.   I  see  you  have  filled  your  glass.  Now, 

Jixiiuwt  MubM  aunt  and  drink  to  our  absent  friends." 


We  drank  the  toast,  and  Ohesney  at  once  refilled  his; 
ghuH. 

"The  pledge  is  incomplete,  Alice.  Not  only  to  the 
absent,  but  to  the  lost"  Then  rising  to  his  feet,  he  pro- 
nounced, very  solemnly,  these  words  :  "  To  the  memory  of 
Qeorge  de  Beauven,  our  friend  in  life  and— in  death." 

To  Alice,  these  words  meant  no  more  than  met  the  ear ; 
but  to  me  they  bore  such  painful  significance  that  my 
very  heart  (I  thought)  stood  still  as  I  listened. 

Do  you  think  me  unmanly  ?  Bemember  that  yotxr  ex- 
perience has  never  passed  beyond  the  apprehension  of  a 
ghostly  presence.  /  had  seen  a  visitant  from  the  spirit- 
world  I 

Well,  this  wretched  dinner  at  last  was  over.  Alice  had 
gone  to  her  nursery,  and  Ohesney  and  I  were  left  to  our- 
selves. As  I  looked  through  the  window  I  fancied  that 
the  yaHing  douds  wore  phantom  ahapes,  that  the  wail  of 
the  wind  was  like  the  Toioe  of  the  Banshee. 

Once  more  I  oraTS  your  isdulgenoe,  and  bid  you  re- 
member that  the  very  Soriptnres  themselTea  will  tell  you 
how  humanity  ahuddsn  at  the  q^proaoh  of  a  fleshless  ap- 
parition. In  Gk>d's  meMj  He  BofTera  very  few  of  those 
ghastly  visitants  to  reveal  ttemaelves  to  mortal  sight ;  but 
soah  of  His  oreaturaa  as  halve  been  chosen  to  endure  its 
tortures  bear  the  brand  of  such  visitation  on  their  being 
for  ever. 

There  was  a  long  silence  ;  a  ailence  so  intense  that  the 
mere  opening  of  the  door  seemed  fateful,  and  startled  mew 
It  was  only  a  servant  to  announce  that  cofiee  was  served, 
as  usual,  in  the  drawing-room. 

Chesney  passed  out  into  the  hall,  and  I  was  about  to 
follow  him  (the  bridegroom-elect,  who  was  to  marry  Alice's 
nurse  that  evening)  detained  me  to  whisper  that  as 
soon  as  it  was  convenient  he  would  like  to  have  the  white 
kid  gloves,  silk  vest  and  cravat  that  I  had  promised  him 
for  the  occasion.  I  nodded  acquiescence,  looked  into  the 
drawing-room  to  excuse  myself  from  coffee,  and  then  bade 
King  follow  me  up-stairs  to  my  room. 

We  were  some  time  rummaging  my  drawers  in  search  of 
cast-off  finery,  and  he  went  off  with  an  armfuL  In  the 
hall  we  met  Alice  with  a  basket  of  white  paper  flowers,  on. 
her  way  to  decorate  Ceely's  wedding-sapper.  She  called 
me  to  help  her,  so  that,  instead  of  returning  to  the  draw- 
ing-room with  Chisney,  I  went  off  to  the  laundry,  where 
the  supper  was  to  be  served. 

We  hod  almost  completed  our  festive  arrangements, 
when  Alice  was  called  away  on  some  household  errand. 
She  left  me  behind  to  give  a  few  finishing-touches  to  the 
decorations,  which  having  accomplished  to  my  satisfac- 
tion, I  turned  my  steps  toward  the  house. 

The  rain  had  ceased,  the  clouds  had  dispersed,  and  my 
humor  brightened  with  the  weather.  As  I  hung  my  hat 
on  the  hall-rack  I  felt  as  free  from  superstitious  influences 
as  I  ever  did  in  my  life. 

I  looked  in  the  drawing-room.  It  was  empty,  but  lit 
up  ;  for  there  the  ceremony  of  King's  marriage  was  to  be 
performed.  Then,  almost  without  a  purpose,  I  turned 
toward  the  library. 

As  I  looked  in  the  door  the  room  was  flooded  with 
moonshine.  In  one  dreadf  nl  moment  I  was  conscious  that 
there,  just  within  the  circle  of  the  bay-window,  stood  the 
figore  of  a  man  in  an  attitude  of  deep  dejection.  It  was 
not  shadowy,  it  was  not  misty  :  oh,  no  1  no  !  no  I  Clear, 
horribly  outlined  against  the  moonlight,  was  the  motionless 
form  of  George  de  Beauven. 

I  hurried  forward  to  the  chair  wherein  Chesney  was 
seated,  his  head  reposing  against  its  cushioned  back.  I 
touched  him,  I  called  his  ziame.  It  was  all  in  vain.  He 
was  stone-dead. 


DUCK-8E00TIN0    ON  LAKE  ALBUFERA,  IN  SPAIN: 
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KOMANTIC  INCIDENT  OP  THE  BORDEIt-MAJOB 
MCCULLOCH'S  LEAP. 

Wb  aie  wviving  xeooUeotions  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 
when  the  country  was  struggling  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
England.  Bunker  Hill»  Trenton,  Harlem,  Ptinoeton,  Sara- 
toga, the  great  battles,  have  fixed  the  public  attention  as 
their  centennials  came  round  ;  but  there  were  individual 
exploits  that  ought  not  to  be  buried  in  obliyion. 

The  frontier  had  its  great  deeds.  During  the  siege  of 
Fort  Henry,  at  Wheeling,  in  1777,  the  fort  where  Eliza- 
beth Zane  acquired  deathless  renown.  Major  HcOnliooh 
rode  through  the  Indians  investing  the  place,  with  forty 
mounted  men,  and  reached  the  fort.  The  men,  though 
closely  beset  by  the  Indians,  made  theirway  into  the  gate, 
which  opened  to  receive  them. 

But  McOnlloch^  like  a  brave  officer,  was  the  last  xnan, 
and  he  was  cut  off  from  his  men,  and  nearly  surrounded 
by  the  Indians.  He  wheeled  and  galloped  toward  a  lofty 
hill  in  the  rear  of  the  fort,  beset  the  whole  way  by  Indians, 
who  might  have  killed  him  ;  but,  knowing  )dm  as  one  of 
the  bravest  and  most  successful  Indian  fighters  on  the 
frontier,  wished  to  take  him  alive  and  gratify  their  full 
revenge  by  subjecting  him  to  the  severest  tortures. 

He  intended  to  ride  along  the  ridge,  and  thus  make  his 
way  to  Short  Creek ;  but  on  gaining  the  top  he  found 
himself  headed  by  a  hundred  savages,  while  the  main 
body  were  in  keen  pursuit  in  his  rear.  He  was  hemmed  iit 
on  all  sides  but  the  east^  where  the  precipice  was  almost 
perpendicular  and  the  bed  of  the  creek  lay  like  a  gulf, 
near  two  hundred  feet  below  him.  This,  too,  would  have 
been  protected  by  the  cautious  enemy,  but  the  jutting 
crags  forbade  his  climbing  or  even  descending  it  on  foot, 
and  to  attempt  it  on  horseback  seemed  inevitable  death 
to  both  rider  and  steed.  But  with  McColloch  it  was  onlv 
a  chance  of  death  and  a  narrow  chance  of  life. 

He  chose  like  a  brave  man.  Setting  himself  back  in  his 
saddle  and  his  feet  firmly  braced  in  the  stirrups,  with  his 
rifie  in  his  left  hand  and  the  reins  adjusted  in  his  right,  he 
cast  one  look  upon  the  approaching  savages,  pushed  his 
spurs  into  his  horse's  flanks,  and  made  the  decisive  leap. 

In  a  few  moments  the  Indians  saw  their  mortal  foe, 
whose  daring  act  they  beheld  with  astonishment,  emerging 
from  the  valley  below,  still  safely  seated  on  his  noblo 
steed,  and  shouting  defiance  to  his  pursuers. 

After  the  escape  of  McCulloch,  the  Indians  set  fire  to 
the  cabins  and  fences  outside  of  the  fort,  and  then  raised 
the  siege.  The  defense  had  been  admirably  conducted  by 
the  garrison  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  thirty  times  their 
number. 

In  the  hottest  of  the  *fight  even  the  females  showed 
great  intrepidity,  employing  themselves  in  running  bul- 
lets, preparing  rifle-patches,  and  infusing  new  life  into  the 
soldiers  by  words  of  encouragement  Inside  of  the  fort 
not  a  man  was  killed,  and  only  one  wounded,  while  the 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  from  sixty  to  one  hundred. 


SAGACITY  OP  A  HORSE. 

Thb  late  Mr.  J.  Lane,  of  Fresoombe,  Ashelworth  Parish, 
Gloucestershire,  England,  on  his  returning  home  one  day, 
turned  his  horse  into  a  field  in  which  it  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  graze.  A  few  days  before  this,  the  horse  had 
been  shod,  and  unfortunately  had  been  ** pinched"  in  the 
shoeing  of  one  foot  The  morning  following  Mr.  Lane 
missed  the  hOTse,  and  caused  an  active  search  to  be  made 
in  the  neighborhood,  when  the  following  circumstances 
transpired: 


The  animal,  it  is  supposed,  feeling  the,  foot  to  be  u&' 
comfortable,  made  his  way  out  of  the  field  by  lifting  the 
gate  off  the  hifiges  with  his  teelht  and  went  straight  to  the 
same  farrier's  shop  where  he  had  been  shod,  a  distance  of 
a  mUe  and  a  halt 

The  fkrrier  had  no  sooner  openea  his  shed  than  the 
horse  (which  had  evidently  been  standing  there  some 
time)  advanced  up  to  the  forge  and  held  up  his  ailing 
foot.  The  farrier  immediately  began  to  examine  the  hoof, 
discovered  the  injury,  took  off  the  shoe,  and  replaced 
it  more  carefully,  on  which  the  horse  calmly  turned 
about,  and  set  off  at  a  merry  pace  for  his  weU-known 
pasture. 

Shortly  after,  Mr.  Lane's  servants,  who  were  in  search 
of  the  horse,  happening  to  pass  the  farrier's  shop,  men- 
tioned their  supposed  loss,  when  the  farrier  replied  :  *'  Oh, 
he  has  been  here  and  got  reshod,  and  is  gone  home  again  I*' 
This,  when  they  returned,  they  found  to  be  actually  the 


DUCK-SHOOTING  ON  LAKE  ALBUPERA,  IN  SPAIN. 

Wb  say  **Lake  Albufera,"  but,  in  reality,  that  is  only 
saying  "Lake  the  Lake ";  for,  Albufera  is  good  Arabic  for 
the  latter  words.  It  is  what  on  Long  Island  used  to  be 
called  a  *' sepuss,"  and,  perhaps,  is  yet— a  sheet  of  water, 
separated  from  the  sea  by  a  bar  of  sand,  contrasting  its 
still,  blue  waters  with  the  turbulent  wavea  that  beat  with- 
out, like  some  sober  follower  of  Penn  and  Fox  chiding 
the  busy,  passion-led  world  around  him.  This  sheet  of 
water,  nine  miles  from  Valencia,  is,  of  course,  a  haunt  of 
wild-fowl,  and  a  favorite  resort  of  sportsmen.  Fishing  and 
fowling  here  are  open  to  all  men  only  on  two  days— St 
Martin's,  November  11th,  and  St  Catharine's,  November 
25th. 

A  friend  abroad,  who  reached  Valencia  just  in  time  to 
see  the  sport  at  Martinmas,  write§  : 

**  We  had  just  crossed  the  great  canal  called  the  King's 
Aoequia,  a  word  all  Galifomians  understand,  when  the 
magnificent  lake  burst  on  our  view  in  all  its  extent, 
bounded  at  the  horizon  by  the  rugged  Foloonera  range-  , 
and  Mount  Monduber,  the  highest  peak  in  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia.  I  cannot  in  words  describe  the  wonderful 
animation  that  reigned  all  around  the  lake.  You  must  seo 
the  great  holiday  of  the  Valendans  to  comprehend  their 
gayety  and  vivacity.  Under  the  trees,  in  the  broiling  sun» 
they  were  chatting,  talking,  flirting,  breakfasting,  beggings 
dancing. 

"The  sportsmen  were  busy  preparing  their  pieces,  for 
the  grand  battue  was  soon  to  come  ofiEl  Off  in  mid-lake 
we  could  discern  black  spots,  yards  and  yards  long.  These 
were  wild-duck,  geese,  sarcelles,  and  other  varieties, 
quietly  reposing,  or  swimming  on  the  surface,  apparently 
unconscious  of  the  war  soon  to  open  on  them. 

'*The  signal  to  embark  is  given.  All  the  boats  moved 
out  in  order,  and  rowed  to  the  centre  of  the  lake,  forming 
an  immense  line.  As  we  advanced,  the  two  ends  of  this 
line  .curved  in,  so  as  to  inclose*  the  gama  One  of  the 
flocks,  containing  several  thousand  birds,  rose  at  oncs^ 
and  spread  like  a  black  cloud  over  the  blue  face  of  the 
heavens.  The  rattle  of  firearms  began,  and  as  the  cirde 
narrowed  in,  flock  after  flock  arose.  Our  turn  came,  and 
we  brought  down  some  beautiful  black-duck  and  sarcelles. 
The  game,  driven  to  and  fro,  and  forced  to  break  through 
the  line  of  sportsmen,  became  more  abundant ;  it  was  as 
much  as  we  could  do  to  pick  up  and  reload.  At  last,  the 
birds  broke  through,  and  sought  refuge  at  the  other  end 
of  Albufera;  but  the  boats  followed,  and  many  were 
brought  down,  till  at  last  the  wearied  xemnant  rose,  and. 


mad0  seaward.  Most  of 
the  boftf  s  Qow  steered  to* 
ward  the  elioret  satisflod 
with  the  daj's  skughtdr, 
for,  after  all^  there  was 
little  in  it  to  sutisf  j  a 
geniime  sportsman." 


THE   FAKIR. 

Onte  of  the  specialties 
of  ladia  which,  on  my 
first  landing,  amused 
me  greatlj,  was  the 
Fakir ;  and  my  amuse* 
ment  has  not  even 
now  staled  into  in- 
diffSsrenoa  toward  him. 
Indeed,  to  me,  who  am 
in  no  way  pat  to  die- 
comfort  by  them,  the 
Fakirs  seem  entitled  to 
reoeiTe  from  iia  soma 
of  that  reapeot  which, 
in  spendthrift  ignoraaoe,  the  Datirea  so  lavisbly  spend  npon 
them.  Not  like  chrysalis,  invitiDg  reyerence  by  the  proud 
spleodor  of  his  robes,  bat  by  the  humility  of  nakedness 
commanding  it,  the  Fakir  holds  in  awe  the  starveling  poor. 
His  old  rags  are  hia  regalia,  his  filth  an  ermine  more  honored 
tban  the  bee-aprent  mantle  of  the  Napoleon;*,  Cleaving  to 
his  ancient  staff,  as  Lather  dang  to  his  tattered  psalter,  the 
Fakir  stakes  his  fortunes  upon  the  poverty  of  hia  appoint- 
ments. Ajid  in  a  country  where  gorgeooaness  of  apparal 
marks  out  the  wearer  as  one  to  whom  honor  is  due,  the 
mean  trappings  of  the  man  of  God  appeal  forcibly  to  the 
popular  superstition.  Kia  tithes  are  collected  without 
dispute  ;  his  checka  upon  heaven  discounted  on  earth 
without  murmuring.     Clearing  for  himself  a  spot  by  a 

frequented 
road,  he  seats 
himsdll,  and 
by  the  very 
grimueas  o  i 
his  preseaoe 
oompeU  r  e  - 
ap^t  from 
the  paBBer-by» 
who,  tbe  ig* 
n  or an  t  of 
them,  invest 
him  with  all 
the  traditional 
glories  of  the 
great  ascetics 
of  story,  and 
from  their 
own  scanty 
atore  give  in 
alms  to  the 
old  man 
whose  age 
and  helpleaa 
misery  they 
can  see,  and 
whose  virtue 
they  cannot 
dlaprr^e^ 
To  the   ro- 


k  r^Eia  AifD  ais  noici. 


buster  temperament  o1 
Europeans  tbe  mumpini 
hypocrisies  of  Fakim, 
their  ostentatious  dis 
play  of  wretchedn 
and  deformity,  thi 
cruel  power  over  th< 
very  poor,  are  cftusea  foi 
regret ;  but  the  natives 
take  high  ground  when 
they  assert  their  righ 
to  believe  in  the  ulti* 
mate  harvest  to  b^ 
reaped  from  oharitiei 
sown  at  random  along*^ 
the  roads  of  life.  To 
iia  it  all  seems  degrad* 
iug,  and  we  wonder  at 
them  much  as  we  would 
have  wondered  nt  the 
strange  people  of  Men 
antra  who  worshiped  thei^ 
Bouthern  Cross,  and 
paid  with  their  ahell* 
currency  for  slabs  of 
blue  sleep.  Yet  in  a  useless  way  it  ia  pleasant  to  pretend 
to  admire  credulity,  for  superstitions  were  the  earliest  out- 
come of  reason,  the  primitice,  the  first  products  of  a  simple 
humanity  cursed  by  the  absence  of  hktory,  acbiog  for  a 
Past  and  for  something  to  believe  in.  Being  thus  prompted 
by  only  natural  and  beautiful  aspirations,  they  cannot  be 
altogether  unworthy  of  admiration.  When  the  Chinese 
hold  up,  for  the  example  of  youths  the  fabled  glories  of  Yu 
the  Greats  or  the  virtuous  splendor  of  the  mother  of 
Shangte,  we  respect  the  motive  ;  and  if  the  Fakir,  openly 
professing  to  be  in  his  own  person  an  exemplar  of  the  self* 
denying  rocluaes  of  old,  a  coucrete  expression  of  the  ab* 
stract  virtue  of  self-denial,  holds  himself  out  to  the  pubiio 
notice  as  a  living  warning  against  the  vanities  of  life, 
should  we  altogether  protest  against  him  ?  It  is  well  to 
be  reminded  that  heaven  is  not  only  for  the  aucceaaful-^ 
well  even  for  the  wretched  peasant  who  has  neither  love 
for  the  Paat  nor  pleasure  in  the  Present,  to  have  some 
hope  in  the 
Future.  And 
if  he  believes 
the  hideous 
mendicant 
when  he  says 
that  he  has 
the  powers  of 
a  St.  Patrick 
or  St  Chris- 
topher ;  thai 
the  calf  he 
brings  with 
him  tricked 
out  with  cow* 
ries  posaeasee 
within  its  silly 
head  the  rain* 
compelling 
Yehd ;  and  in 
that  belief 
gives  him  a 
handful  of  dry 
grains,  let 
him,  in  Ood's 
name,  give  it 


y 
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IE  FAEIB, 
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A  HOBAMMEDiJf  FAIH. 

bftd  only  ft  Iftjer  of  dast  npon 
mound  :  th©  nnkempt  locks  of 
replaced    by  ropes,   mfttted 
with  horrid  coBmeiicB  into 
the  hair  ftnd  hnnging  down 
to  his  kneen.     His  body  was 
gray  sa  a  squirrers  tail  with 
a  pigment  of  dnet  laid  on 
with  some  tI scons  matter  ; 
the  ribs  on  either  side  stood 
out  staring  from  the  daubing 
of  ochre  laid  in  the  hollows 
between  each.   Small  in  size, 
uid  of  unparalleled  leanness, 
this  incarnation  of  dirt  had 
attracted   my  attention.     It 
the  day  of  a  great  fair 
_.  1  at  the  junction  of  two 
oly  riTera,  and  I  was  pur- 
ri^asing  some  curiosities  at  a 
stall,  haggling  OTer  cornelian 
marbles,   agate    beads,  and 
absurd    alsbnster    moukey- 
r  goda    and    goddeesea   with 
J  rounded  limbs  and  silly 
|;lao68,  when  the  Fiikir  come 
ntering  up.    While  I  waa 
I  watching  him  he  lifted  a  lit* 
I  tJe  Hahadeo  off  the  stall,  and 
I  from  his  own  head  reveren- 
^  tiftlly  transferred  a  wafer  of 
Ganges  mud  to  the  occiput 
of  the  iJoL    Then  leisurely 
turning  round,  ho  picked  his 
way  through  the  holy- water 
bottles  espooed  for  sfde  upon 
the  sand,  aa  caref  ally  as  the 
superstitious  Chinaman  picks 
liis  way  across  a  floor  that 
is  strewn  with  papers,  and 
)  ftppfoacbed      Iha      Saored 
Biven.      HeedleM    of    the 
worshipers,  who,  all  up  and 
down,  a   mile*a   length   on 
either    band,     fringed    the 
riT« ;  beedlaea  of  the  tbon- 


Be  is,  after  sU, 
not  much  worse 
in  doing  so 
than  those 
who,  innocent 
of  all  supersti- 
tion, recognize 
bodily  misery 
and  do  not  re- 
.j&        Ueve  it. 

1 1  w  as  a 
Fakir,  the  dir- 
tiest  of  his 
kind,  that  led 
me  to  disooTer 
that  there  was 
poetry  of  a  sort 
ia  cutting  one's 
throat  He  was 
a  laboriously 
dirty  man,  for 
where  others 
of  the  brigade 
their  heads,  he  had  a  Uttle 
his  comrades  were  on  him 


4  rAKOt  OP  CAWtfTTA. 


sand  bathers, 
of  the  shame- 
less clamor  of 
the  Brah- 
mans  and  of 
the    invoca- 
tions  of   the 
crowd,    the 
suicide  step- 
ped    com- 
posedly into 
the  water, 
and    with 
eTen    steps 
adTanced  un- 
til   his   long 
rope  *  matted 
hair     was 
trailing  in 
the  mingling 

riyer^     And  ,  *  ^  %  l\^ 

then  on  a  sudden  a  knife  flashed  from  the  waistdoth. 
A  wild  cry-that  rose  above  aU  the  clamor  of  the  fa^ 
startled  myriads  into  a  moment  of   sileno©.  and  t"*" 
aU  eyes  toward  him-went  up  to  •*GuKOA<im 

was  just  one  rapid,  aesperai 
motion  of  the  arm,  and  the 
next  moment  under  the  rip 
pling  water  lay  the  body  of 
the  Fakir.    And  his  soul  had 
gone  to  its  goda.     The  cry 
was  of  course  **the  fanatical 
ecreeoh  of  a  bigoted  iJolator 
about  to  sacrifice  himself  to 
some  rile    heathen    deity/* 
but  nevertheless  there  ning 
through  it  a  very  human  cry 
of  ordinary  pain.     Perhaps 
the  Fakir  was  doing  what  he 
thought  his  duty  at  the  bit* 
ter  price  of  life.     Perhaps 
this  earth  of  ours  had  at^ 
tractions  even  for  such  aa 
him,  and  that  serving  a  less 
bloody  god  he  might  have 
piefened  to  Eve* 


AM  orpiUJt  rAXuu 


In  the  capital  of  Bnrmah 
gold   or    gilded    umbrellas, 
which  in  the  prorinoes  may 
be  carried  by  anybody,  are 
reserved  for  princes  of  the 
blood  alone  ;    consequently 
rod  umbrellas  are  affected  by 
the  gay  sparks  ol  Burmese 
eodety  as  being   the    next 
thing  most  gaudy  in  appear* 
ance.      Etiquette    has    also 
fixed  the  exact  number  of 
umbreUaa   that    Burmese 
nobles   may    display    when 
they  approach  the  "lord  of 
the  golden  pahice  *';  and  no 
one  but  the  Bin  She-Hen, 
Of  heir-apparent,  is  entitled 
to  have  borne  over  his  litter 
the  full  complement  of  eight 

golden  umbieUaB^ 


J 
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A  REMARKABLE  PLANT. 

Amibb  grows  wild  in  Egypt,  in  Syria,  Palestine  and  oU 
parts  of  the  Lsvanti  tat  the  Bomans  oonsidered  the 
Egyptian  and  Oretan  anisa  to  be  the  best,  especially  for 
medioinal  porposes.  The  prodnot  of  Southern  Europe  is 
now  looked  upon  with  iavor.  Among  the  andents  anise 
seems  to  hara  bean  a  common  potherb  in  e^ery  garden. 
Although  il  is  less  naad  in  medioine  by  the  moderns  than 
by  the  anoiflDts,  Ift  slill  retains  its  former  reputation  as  an 
ezoelknt  sloinariri<i^  particularly  for  delicate  women  and 
^oung  chfldmis 

The  Bomiins  chewed  it  in  order  to  keep  up  an  agreeable 
moistnra  in  the  mouth,  and  to  sweeten  the  breath,  while 
soma  Orisntalsi  still  do  the  samCi  Some  of  the  Persian 
pods  bane  sung  the  agreeablo  qualities  of  the  anise,  and  a 
modem  street-ballad  of  Rome  compares  the  slender  grace 
of  a  young  girl  to  the  anisa 

Aidse  is  an  annual  plant,  growing  to  the  height  of  one 
foot,  carries  a  white  flower,  and  blooms  from  June  till 
August^  The  seeds  are  imported,  and  used  in  large  quan- 
tities on  account  of  their  aromatic  and  carminative  proper- 
tieSi  The  distilled  plant,  when  used  in  blossom,  yields  a 
sweeter  and  more  grateful  tincture  than  can  be  obtained 
from  the  seeds. 

Anise  is  extensively  employed  by  the  confQctioner  for 
the  purpose  of  flavoring  comfits  and  cordials.  The  anise- 
seed  cordial  of  the  shops  is  a  compound  of  alcohol,  anise- 
seed  and  angelica.  The  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation  from 
the  seeds,  and  though  habitually  mixed  with  a  great  many 
cattle-medicines,  and  regarded  by  the  farmers  of  former 
{derations  as  one  of  the  most  potent  drugs,  it  performs 
scarcely  any  other  office  than  the  communicating  of  an 
agreeable  fragrance.  The  Chinese  cultivate  it  for  the 
aeasoning  of  dishes;  and  the  Japanese  employ  bundles 
«nd  garlands  of  it  in  the  ceremonies  of  their  heathenish 
superstition.  Its  appearance,  when  out  of  flower,  as  well 
j»  when  in  bloom,  is  decidedly  ornamental 


ANTIQUE  GEMS. 
Ik  the  search  for  antique  gems,  though  there  are  many 
blanks  Ihere  are  pretty  sure  to  be  a  few  prizes  now  and 
again,  possibly  ia  the  shape  oi  Greek  work  of  the'  flnest 
period,  the  age  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  It  will  be  well, 
however,  to  explain  to  the  reader  what  we  mean  by  **  an- 
tique gems."  These  are  not  to  be  found,  perhaps^  in  my 
lady's  treasure-casket  of  glittering  brilliants  or  gleaming 
sapphires,  which  she  takes  out,  together  with  her  Vene- 
tian point  lace,  to  grace  ball  room  or  drawing-room.  Some 
of  them,  perhaps,  may  be  of  equal  intrinsio  value,  and,  as 
works  of  art,  incomparably  more  priceless  than  machhie- 
cut  stones,  whose  glitter,  after  all,  is  excelled  by  the  dew- 
drop  on  the  grass.  Engraved  gems^  then,  are  the  signet 
rings  of  antiquity — the  seals  wherewith  the  men  of  old 
time,  whether  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Qreeoe  or  Bome^  sealed 
their  documents  and  protected  their  goods. 

The  portable  goods  of  a  man  were,  no  doubt^  at  flrat 
secured  by  a  seal  of  clay  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  or 
Tigris,  stamped  with  a  bit  of  worm-eaten  reed  rolled  over 
it,  which  reed  the  owner  retained  in  his  possession.  The 
marks  on  his  little  cylinder  of  reed,  and  the  corresponding 
marks  on  the  clay  seal,  would  always  assure  him  that  his 
property  had  not  been  tampered  with.  What  more  natu- 
ral than  that  a  oylindtr  of  stone^  engraved  with  various 
devices^  should  take  the  place  of  the  reed  ?  This,  in  fsct^ 
was  the  first  step  in  the  art  of  gem-engraving.  And  the 
HiiU  i^linder  of  serpentine,  agate  or  lapis-lazuli,  en- 
Snwed  Witt  tinme  quaint  aivhoic  figures  with  which  Mr. 


Layard-  has  made  us  familiar,  hung  suspended  from  the 
wrist  of  the  curled  Assyrian  exquisite  by  a  golden  threap 
long  before  Jonah  came  to  Nineveh.  This  was,  in  f^^ 
the  signet  with  which  he  sealed  his  possessions  and  doou- 
ments.  And  in  that  great  treasure-house  of  antiquities, 
the  British  Museum,  may  be  at  this  day  seim,  by  those 
who  care  to  search  for  them,  the  cylinder  signets  of  King 
Darius,  and  of  Sennacherib,  the  Assyrian. 


GENEVA  PIFTT  TEAES  AOa* 

Gbnxva  itself,  in  the  Winter  of  1890-^  iust  fifty  year* 
ago,  was  a  microposm  of  the  most  polished  society  in  Eu- 
rope. De  CandollCb  De  la  Bive,  Necker  de  Sanssnrey 
taught  science  in  her  schools ;  the  illustrious  BoB8i»  after- 
ward the  victim  of  Boman  atrocity,  professed  civil  lawand 
lectured  on  the  immortal  contest  oi  the  United  Provinces 
against  the  lyranny  of  Spain ;  Sismondi«  the  historian  of 
the  Italian  Bepublics  and  of  France,  and  the  brother-in* 
law  of  Macintosh,  kept  an  open  house ;  Bonstetten,  the 
friend  of  Gray  and  the  rival  of  Alfieri,  still  survived.  The 
(Government  of  the  little  Bepublio  was  carried  on,  with 
gratuitous  and  enlightened  zeal  for  the  public  interests,  by 
men  of  hereditary  reputation  for  talents  and  virtue&  The 
recent  revolution  in  Paris  had  cast  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Leman  many  of  the  most  briiliaDt  members  of  French 
society.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  appeared  there.  Oavour, 
still  young  and  half  Genevese  (for  his  mother  was  a  Mlla 
de  Sdlon,  sister  of  the  Duohesse  de  Clermont  Tonnerre), 
began  to  mix  in  society.  Mrs.  Marcet  and  the  Bomillys 
represented  the  most  cultivated  society  of  England,  and  a 
host  of  foreigners  of  all  lands,  Bussians,  Poles,  Italians 
and  Greeks,  sought  in  Geneva  a  haven  of  safety  or  a  seat 
of  learning  ai^d  of  freedom.  Colonel  Huber-Saladin,  who 
is  himself  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Genevese  aris> 
tocraoy,  has  given  us  a  vivid  picture  of  his  celebrated  little 
Bepublio  at  the  most  brilliant  period  of  its  existence.  In 
this  remarkable  assemblage  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
M.  and  Mme.  de  Circourt  shone  with  pre-eminent  lustre, 
and  th^.  took  their  places  in  the  society  of  Europe. 


SARAH  SIDDONS  AND  LADY  MACBETH. 

Latb  one  night  Mr.  Siddons  was  sitting  by  the  fire  in 
the  modest  family  parlor,  whioh,  in  that  most  unassuming 
household,  served  as  dining-room  or  drawing-room,  as  the 
case  might  be.  He  was  smoking  calmly  his  last  pipe, 
and  beginning  to  think  about  going  to  bed,  whither,  as 
this  was  not  one  of  her  evenings  at  the  theatre,  he  be- 
lieved his  wife  had  gone  already.  The  house  was  sunk  in 
dreamy  silence,  so  was  the  quiet  street  outside  ;  silence 
only  broken,  now  and  then,  by  the  roll  of  distant  wheebi 
The  actor  had  been  drawing  a  vague  picture  of  a  little 
holiday  trip  which  he  and  Sarah  would  take  next  Summer, 
and  had  fallen  into  a  half  doze,  in  which  he  was  driving 
down  a  country  lane  all  scented  with  honeysuckle;  all 
draped  with  eglantine.  Suddenly  he  was  roused,  with  a 
starts  by  hurried  footsteps,  that  were  flying  rather  than 
runidng  down  the  passage.  Who  could  it  be  ?  he  asked 
himsdfy  all  in  a  maze  and  a  wonder,  as  he  jumped  up  and 
rubbed  his  sleep-laden  eyes.  He  had  scarcely  had  time  to 
let  the  question  go  darting  throurh  his  brain,  when  tie 
door  of  the  room  was  flung  open  quickly,  as  by  a  hasty, 
trembling  hand,  and  a  female  figure  rushed  in. 

Bfr.  Siddons  gazed  in  speechless  astomshment^  not  un- 
mixed with  a  touch  of  fear.  There  before  him  stood  his 
wile»  her  fine  hair  disheveled,  her  drees  all  in  disordcTf 
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her  face  all  qaiTering  with  strong  emotioii.  Ixl  bewildered 
alarm  ha  asked  her  what  waa  the  matter,  bat  her  odIj  an- 
swer waa  to  throw  herself  into  his  arms*  and  burst  into  a 
torrent  of  tears.  He  soothed  her  tenderly,  not  knowing 
what  to  think,  and  gradnallj  she  grew  calmer.  Then  her 
words  made  the  mystery  plain  enongb.  Instead  of  going 
to  bed,  as  he  had  bade  her  do,  she  had  been  sitting  np 
studying  her  part  as  Lady  Maebeih  ;  and  the  oharaoter  had 
so  completely  absorbed  her  in  itself,  she  had  so  entirely 
realized  the  horror  of  each  aitoation  in  the  play— had  seen 
it  all  so  distinctly  before  her  eyes,  as  if  she  had  been 
there  in  the  body— that  a  wild,  unreasonable  terror  had 
seized  her,  and  she  had  rushed  away  to  seek  human  com- 
panionship. 

THE  LONE  TREE  OF  GOFFS  HOLLOW. 

Ton  are  a  stranger  to  our  great  American  forests,  I  see, 
and  it's  no  wonder  you  ask  me  so  many  questions  about 
the  trees  and  wild  creatures,  for  they  all  hare  a  sort  of  ro- 
mance about  them,  though  in  a  rough  way. 

As  we  passed  along,  I  noticed  you  looked  at  some  tall 
stumps  of  trees  that  were  out  down  at'a Jieight  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet  from  the  ground.  I  guess  your  mind 
was  puzzled  about  them. 

IVe  known  folks  who  were  unused  to  the  woods  ask  if 
there  were  giants  around  when  these  trees  were  cut  down, 
l)ecau8e  the  arms  of  no  common  mortal  could  reach  them 
80  high  up  with  an  ax.  Others  have  guessed  that  the  lum- 
'bermen  who  cut  them  must  have  gq|ie  up  ladders ;  and 
they  were  puzzled  to  know  why. 

Listen  to  what  I  have  to  tell,  and  you  will  know  that  if 
there  be  stnmge  things  that  happen  in  your  big  cities,  so  it 
la  with  us  here  in  those  old  woods  of  ounk 

Many  years  ago  there  cam(9  to  setUe  in  these  parts  « 
family  whose  name  was  believed  to  be  €k>fl^  though  there 
were  other  stories  about  that  They  were  tluee  in  number. 
The  man  Goff  seemed  to  be  about  forty  years  of  age, 
though  he  might  have  been  less,  for  his  face  was  haggard, 
and  there  was  a  strange,  wild  light  in  his  deepset  eyes. 
HiB  hands  were  soft  and  delicate  when  he  first  came  among 
us,  showing  that  he  had  not  then  been  used  to  rough 
work. 

His  wife  was  a  small  creature,  of  some  seven  or  eight- 
and-twenty ;  and  of  aU  the  sad  faces  I  ever  saw,  here  was 
the  saddest  One  might  say  that  there  was  a  sorrowful 
story  written  upon  her  poor,  wistful  face,  in  the  lines  by 
which  it  was  marked. 

They  had  with  them  a  bright  boy  of  four,  who,  after 
a  while,  used  to  come  around  among  the  wood-choppers, 
and  was  the  only  one  of  the  strange  family  with  whom  the 
neighbors  had  often  a  chance  to  talk. 

Qoff  used  to  be  much  out  in  the  woods  with  his  rifle,  and 
as  these  forests  were  then  alive  with  game,  he  could  keep 
a  pretty  good  larder  in  the  loghouse  occupied  by  him, 
which  he  fitted  up  with  all  sorts  of  fixings,  that  we  folks 
of  the  hard-fiated  sort  never  should  have  troubled  our- 
selves with. 

He  had  lots  of  books  with  him,  and  as  some  of  these  were 
in  strange  languages,  we,  of  course,  knew  him  for  a  scholar, 
and  this  set  queer  stories  afloat  as  to  his  having  been  a 
minister,  or  a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  who  had  got  into  trouble  with  the  world,  and  had 
come  here  to  bury  himself  in  the  woods,  and  escape  hav- 
ing fingers  pointed  at  him. 

Anyhow,  he  had  not  been  long  here  when  his  poor 
heart-broken  wife  sickened  and  died.  It  was  a  sad  No- 
vember day,  with  a  sprinkling  of  snow  on  the  ground 
when  we  carried  her  on  a  hand-aled  through  the  solemn 


woods  to  the  little  log  church,  four  miles  away,  and  in  the 
churchyard  of  that  she  was  buried. 

After  his  wife's  death  a  deeper  gloom  seemed  to  settle 
upon  GofE;  and  he  became  more  unsociable  and  moroee 
than  ever.  His  only  consolation  now  was  his  boy,  who 
seemed  precious  to  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  He  used 
to  make  bows  and  arrows  for  him,  and  taught  him  bow  to 
use  them ;  and  whenever  a  tribe  of  roving  Indians  came 
along  that  way,  Goff 's  boy  would  be  very  thick  with  the 
small  redskins  of  his  own  age,  from  whom  he  learned  much 
about  the  woods  and  waters. 

The  only  man  in  our  neighborhood  with  whom  Qoff  cot- 
toned was  a  wild,  shiftless  fellow  named  Morgan,  who 
never  did  a  steady  day's  work  in  his  life^  but  went  about  a 
good  deal  with  Indians,  hunting  and  fishing,  and  drinking 
whisky,  when  he  could  get  it,  as  they  did. 

Ooff  took  a  liking  to  this  man«  and  used  to  let  him  loaf 
around  the  place,  and  go  and  come  as  he  pleased.  Often 
th^  would  go  out  hunting  deer  together,  and  on  these 
occasionBi,  Morgan's  mother,  who  lived  in  a  shanty  not  far 
away,  would  take  charge  of  young  Qoff,  for  they  loved  the 
boy,  who  was  especially  attached  to  Morgan,  as  boys  often 
are  to  roving  characters  of  the  kind. 

Sometimes  Goff  and  Morgan  used  to  have  words  with 
each  other,  but  nothing  serious  ever  came  of  these  little 
spats,  and  they  seemed  in  general  to  be  on  friendly  terms. 
There  was  a  camp  of  strange  Indians  here  one  time, 
who  came  along  through  some  far-off  lakes  and  rivers  in 
their  canoes,  and  remained  hereabouts  for  a  few  days  only. 
From  the  day  when  these  Indians  left,  Morgan  was  miss- 
ings and  so  was  Gh>ff 's  boy.  Of  course,  the  suspicion  was 
that  Morgan  might  have  had  a  quarrel  with  Gh>ff,  and  out 
of  revenge  have  gone  off  with  the  Indians,  taking  the  toy 
with  them. 

Goff  was  frantic  at  the  loss  of  his  boy,  to  the  extent  that 
at  first  he  seemed  incapable  of  action.  Then,  recovering 
his  energies,  he  made  up  a  party  of  hunters,  and  went  in 
pursuit  of  the  Indians ;  but  with  these  they  never  came  up, 
nor  was  it  ever  known  from  where  these  wily  redskins 
oame^  and  whither  they  went 

Then  Goff  became  a  prey  to  melancholy,  of  a  kind  that 
had  danger  in  it;  and  none  of  us  were  sorry  when  he 
made  arrangements  for  selling  out  his  Uttle  property  here  ; 
having  done  which,  he  went  away  as  silently  as  he  had 
oome,  giving  no  hint  as  to  .his  movements,  and  bidding 
nobody  farewelL 

Years  passed  on,  and  many  chaiiges  took  place  in  these 
pacts,  which  became  settled  by  degrees^  and  took  on  more 
with  civilization  than  they  used  to  do.  We  used  to  get 
hold  of  newspapers  now  once  in  a  while,  and  the  part  of 
these  most  eagerly  read  by  us  was  that  which  brought  us 
in  contact  so  to  speak,  with  the  great  cities,  which  few  of 
us  ever  had  a  chance  of  visiting,  and,  therefore,  wanted 
all  the  more  to  hear  about 

One  day  the  clerk  in  the  store  was  reading  out  to  a  lot 
of  us,  from  a  New  York  paper  that  had  just  come  to  hand. 
There  wa£s  an  account  in  it  of  a  strange,  lone  man,  who 
had  died  in  a  tavern  in  that  city,  leaving  no  trace  of  his 
name  or  belongings,  but  only  a  written  paper,  containing 
a  confession  that  made  some  of  us  start  for  it  seemed  to 
throw  light  upon  the  dark  things  of  which  I  have  just 
been  telling  you. 

Tiiis  confession,  much  of  which  was  blotted  out,  as  if 
the  writer  had  repented  of  making  all  known,  amounted 
to  about  this :  The  writer,  who  did  not  give  his  name,  was 
living  at  one  time,  he  said,  in  a  certain  backwoods  settle- 
ment of  which  he  did  not  give  the  locality.  While  there^ 
he  had  a  quarrel  with  a  man,  who  was  sometimes  employed 
by  him,  and  th^  were  going  to  fight  it  Qut^vb.^^v^TA^ 
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but  Here  sepojated  by  Bome  neighbors.  Shortly  after 
ibis  tbe  writer,  so  he  Baid*  beard  that  a  deer  bad  been  seen 
in  a  hollow  of  the  woods,  near  by  where  he  lived,  and  ho 
went  out  with  bis  rifle  to  look  for  it  After  a  while  he 
saw  the  deer  mote  among  some  thick  branohes  of  a  fallen 
tree,  and  drawing  a  bead  upon  it,  fired*  Kothing  stir- 
ring, he  went  up  to  where  he  supposed  tbe  deer  bad  fallen, 
and,  to  his  horror,  saw  stretched  out  before  him  dead  the 
man  with  whom  be  bad  quarreled  in  the  morning.  Ua- 
forttinately,  the  man  wore  a  deer-akin  oap,  which  led  to 
the  mistake*  Then  remorse  and  fear  overwhelmed  the 
slayer,  for  he 
knew  t  h  a  t « 
Tiewing  h  i  a 
late  quarrel 
with  the  dead 
man,  all  the 
neighbors 
would  swear 
that  he  had 
murdered  him 
in  spite,  ia^ 
stead  of  by 
m  i  s  e  h  a  n  oe. 
To  remove  all 
traces  of  tbe 
crime,  then, 
he  bethought 
him  of  a  wily 
pko.  When 
tbe  top-ham* 
per  has  been 
cut  away  from 
a  great  tree 
that  has  been 
blown  down 
by  tbe  wind, 
with  its  rooU 
partly  id  the 
ground,  suob 
ia  the  spriog 
of  the  roots, 
as  be  well 
knew,  that  tbe 
X>arl  o!  the 
tree  left  at- 
t  a  e  b  e  d  to 
them  is  jerked 
back  into  its 
place  with  a 
sndden  soap, 
the  roots  f Ail- 
ing into  their 
old  groores  as 
nice  as  a  bat- 
ton,  wilboat 
leaving  a 
trace  of  their  having  been  torn  np. 
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Throwing  the  dead 
man  into  the  oavity  then^  he  went  for  an  bx  which  he  kept 
in  a  hollow  tree,  not  far  oE  With  this  he  out  through 
the  tree  at  a  distance  of  some  twenty  feet  from  the  roots, 
when,  no  sooner  bad  be  jnmped  away  clear  from  it  than 
back  it  sprang,  and  tbe  dead  man's  grave  and  monnmeut 
were  there  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  about  tbem. 
Then,  the  writer  said,  he  carved  a  cross  upon  tbe  tree  with 
bis  ax.  And  that  was  all  of  tbe  manuscript  that  was 
legible* 

Before  the  reading  of  this  confession  was  quite  finished, 
three  of  the  party  ^I  was  one  of  them  myself— bad  sprang 


to  their  feet,  for  the  whole  thing  Bashed  upon  ns  at  onc€L 
The  writer  of  the  confeesion  most  have  been  Goff,  and  no 
one  else.  The  person  who  had  boaght  out  Ooff,  in  clear- 
ing away  the  woods  in  the  hollow  already  mentioned,  no- 
ticed a  headless  old  bass  wood  tree,  with  a  cross  carved  upon 
it^  find  this  he  left  standing,  and  in  course  of  time  it  threw 
out  young  branches  and  leaves  at  the  top,  and  became  a 
landmark  among  the  snrronnding  stamps. 

For  this  tree^  then,  a  crowd  of  tu  made  Mitb  all  speedy 
and  alter  an  bonr*s  hard  work  with  pickaxes  and  shovels  we 
disinterred  the  remains  of  a  man«     It  was  a  mere  skeletoa, 

with  a  lew 
rags  upon  it, 
and  the  name 
of  Horgan 
was  yet  to  be 
seen  oarved 
on  the  stock 
of  the  rusty 
old  rifle  that 
lay  by  it.  This 
we  eipected, 
but  what  was 
our  horror  on 
searching  the 
cavity  further 
to  find  in  It 
also  the  skele- 
ton of  a  child, 
certain  marks 
yet  observable 
on  tbe  cloth- 
ing of  which 
showed  that  it 
was  all  that 
remained  of 
Ooff  *s  boy  I 

It  would 
have  been  Isr 
to  go  to  find  a 
corooer ;  and 
what  good 
would  a  coro- 
ner have  been, 
anyhow,  since 
we  had  ail 
made  np  our 
minds  about 
the  fscts  of 
this  sad  esse  ? 
What  we  all 
agreed  upon 
was  that  while 
OofT  wss  en- 
gaged in  onV 
ting  the  tree^ 
Ids  boy  stole 

down  tin  perceived,  and  thinking  that  he  saw  his  friend 
Morgan  asleep  at  the  foot  of  the  great  mass  of  upiigbt 
roots,  nestled  in  beside  him,  jast  as  the  tree  sprang 
back,  and  so  met  with  a  terrible  death  at  tho  hands  of 
his  father,  who  was  all  un conscious  that  the  grave  devised 
by  him  for  the  shiin  man  was  also  that  of  his  own  darling 
child. 

And  so  we  Imried  the  remains  of  the  two  at  tho  foot  el 
the  old  tree,  which  stands  as  a  headstone  for  them  to  tiM 
present  day* 

And  DOW  you  know  how  it  is  tbst  very  tall  stumps  of 
trees  aie  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  the  ckadngs. 
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JOHN    GILPIN'S   RACE,   AND   WHAT   CAME  OF  IT. 


I  OAp  laft  London  b^  an  eireiung  traini  on  the  Brlghioa 
BftUwaj* 

II  waa  my  Intention  to  iniike  a  short  TiBit  to  Paris ;  bat 
an  advanlnre  vbicli  belell  me  before  I  reuobed  Kewhayen 
caused  a  change  in  my  plan»  and  postponed  the  jonrney 
for  a  time,  at  least,  and  came  verj  near  postponing  it 
altogelbv;  li  happened  in  this  irise :  At  storting  I  bad 
beeo  the  aola  oooupant  of  a  first-class  oompartment,  in  a 
oarrbfs  plaoed  about  the  middle  of  iha  train*  which  coa- 
alflied  of  not  more  tbaa  five  or  six  carriagea  in  alL 

At  the  firat  or  eeoond  stopping- place— -I  think  the  first 
— after  le^yiog  London,  mj  door  was  suddenly  opened  by 
he  guard,  and  a  young  girl,  not  more  than  t wo- and- 
twenty,  gat  in.  8he  was  closely  moMtid  and  Tailed,  her 
fooe  inviaible  ;  bnt  the  elasticity  of  her  step,  and  the  tones 
of  her  voice  when  speaking  to  the  guard,  were  ample  con- 
firmation that  aha  was  no  older,  and  poaaibly  younger, 
than  I  have  stated* 

The  door  doaod^ locked,  as  tha  custom  is— the  bell 
aoundedy  and  the  train  went  ilying  onward  in  the  dark- 
neasg  which  was  erery  moment  growing  more  and  more 
denser 

The  day  had  eloeed  in,  gloomy  and  dismal  enough  to 
have  fully  warranted  me  in  waiting  for  a  more  auspioioua 
oooasian-*every  indication,  as  night  fell,  giving  premoni- 
tion of  a  ooming  storm,  unusual  In  its  strength  and  con- 
linnanoa 

Bat  for  some  time  I  had  contemplated  this  visit,  and  had 
written  t^  my  friend  John  Gilpin,  the  head  of  our  branch- 
hof  se  at  Paris,  to  expect  me  on  such  a  date— the  dsy  sue* 
oeeding  my  present  departure. 

Bueli  being  the  state  of  affairs,  I  was  entirely  unwilling 
to  permit  the  accident  of  foul  weather  and  tha  minor  dis- 
comforts oocasioned  thereby  in  oroeaing  the  Channel  to 
inflaenoe  me  to  the  extent  of  a  postponement 

I  am  an  old  man  now,  and  at  that  time,  thongb  passing 
fer  What  ia  called  middle-aged,  was  well  advanced  in  tha 
digoily  of  gray  hairs  and  whiskers  ;  so  that  it  is  not  at  all 
probable  my  exterior  presented  anything  alarming  to  the 
mmd  or  fancy  of  the  young  girl  who  had  thus  become  a 
iiiant  partner,  as  it  were,  of  my  night-journey— even  il 
she  had  noticed  my  prepuce  at  ail,  which  eaorcely  seemed 
to  be  the  case* 

Alreatiy  settled  comfortably  in  my  seat,  I  did  not  disturb 
ruyself  on  the  young  girPs  advent.  There  was  plenty  of 
room,  and  she  availed  herself  of  it,  with  that  freedom 
characteristic  of  the  traveled  English-speaking  man  or 
womsn,  ••  wherever  dispersed-** 

Accordingly,  I  allowed  myself  to  drift  into  that  semi- 
somnolent  condition,  excusable  in  men  of  middle-age,  per- 
haps, but  perfectly  insufferable  in  those  of  younger  yeaca, 
when  traveling  by  roiL 

Possibly  it  was  the  more  pardonable  in  this  instance^ 
because  the  business  of  the  day  hod  been  unusually  heavy, 
which,  added  to  the  preparation  for  departure,  had  left  me 
more  than  ordinarily  fatigued, 

I  was  in  the  middle  of  a  singular  dream,  which  had  for 
its  principal  personage  an  nnscrupalons  and  vindictive  old 
woman,  who  was  endeavoring  to  force  me  into  relinquish- 
ing the  means  whereby  I  gained  a  livelihood,  when  I  woa 
aroused  by  a  ahock  that  sent  me  whirling  to  the  opposito 
aide  of  the  compartment,  and  I  found  myself  claspeii 
around  tbe  neck  by  a  pair  of  vigorous  young  anas,  aad 
heard  a  seriea  of  alarmed  exolamationB,  merged  in  and 
drowned  by  wilder  cries  and  shrieks  from  the  outsidet. 

The  hiiaing  of  shutrofT  steam,  the  grinding  of  wli«eb« 
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the  snap  and  jar  and  crash  of  oaniagas  oomlng  into  col* 
lision,  told  me  plainer  than  words  what  had  happened* 
We  were  off  the  track.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sensattoa 
of  horror  which  came  over  me  on  that  occasion.  Nor  tha 
result  of  the  aocideut^not  the  result  of  tha  shook  to 
nervous  system,  but  something  far  worse,  It  was  tha  di 
oovery  that  tha  supposed  young  girl  was  tbe  youtbf  ul  wifa 
of  mj  veut^rable  friend,  John  Qilpin,  whom  I  supposed  to 
be  at  tdat  preciflo  moment  safely  housed  in  Paris. 

But  if  my  discovery  of  her  identity  at  such  a  moment 
WHS  a  startling  one  to  me,  what  must  tlie  mutual  reoog* 
uitiou  have  been  to  her,  Imowing,  as  she  did,  or  might 
have  done,  that  I  was  on  my  way  to  meat  har  husband  ? 

I  had  heard  some  rumors  of  the  unhappineas  of  my  old 
friend's  married  life — among  others,  that  his  wife  had 
once  or  twice,  in  violent  outbrii^ks  of  temper,  threatened  to 
leave  him  for  ever.  I  had  laiown  that  she  Lad  married  him 
solely  for  his  money,  and  the  social  position  it  gave  har — 
if  any  relhtico  can  be  placed  on  society  gossip  ;  bnt  I  had 
not  known  that  she  was  so  regardleas  of  the  opioions  of 
the  world  as  to  break  loose  from  all  restraint,  social,  moi 
and  religious,  tUat  her  prosenoe  here,  traveling  alone  by 
night-train,  hooded  and  maaked,  as  it  were,  for  evidaui 
purpose  of  di^gvuse,  saemed  to  predicate. 

There  was  no  time  for  an  explanation,  even  if  she  had 
been  deairous  of  making  any,  which  may  be  doubted  ;  for» 
beyond  the  white,  sickly  horror  that  overspread  her  fsoB 
when  her  voil  fell  off,  and  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  her 
hands,  she  gave  no  indication  of  having  recognized  ma^ 

I  did  not  stand  upon  ceremony,  you  may  readily  ba» 
lieve ;  I  pulled  back  the  door,  which  bad  been  looaanad 
from  its  fastenings  by  the  shock,  and  dashed  out,  close! 
followed  by  my  friend's  wife. 

The  instinct  of  self- preservation  wag,  naturally  enoughj' 
strong  upon  me — as  it  would  have  beent  no  donbt^ 
most  men  under  similar  circumstancee^but  the  instincti 
or,  perhaps,  I  should  aty,  the  anxiety  of  Mrs,  Gilpin,  a] 
peored  to  have  little  thought  of  preservation  of  self  therein, 
for«  slipping  post  me,  she  darted  betoreen  two  partiaU; 
overturned  cars  separated  by  a  broken  coupling,  and 
appeared  in  the  gloom  and  darkness  beyond. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  follow  her  ;  my  second,  aa  I 
thought  of  the  anxiety  for  avoidance  depicted  on  her  faoe, 
caused  me  to  hesitate,  pause,  and  finslly  turn  bock,  to 
give  my  attention  and  assistance,  if  need  be,  to  tha 
accident  and  its  resulta. 

It  proved  to  be  not  so  bad  as  at  first  supposed.  With 
the  exception  of  some  bruises,  and  the  jar  to  tbe  norvoui 
system,  more  or  leaa  suffered  by  all,  no  one  had  been 
injured. 

A  broken  rod  and  a  mispJaoed  switch  had  been  the  pri' 
mary  cause^  it  appeared  ;  and  over  the  defective  place  had 
safely  passed  the  locomotive  and  baggage-vans  ;  but  tha 
looaeoed  rails  had  moved  with  the  weight,  thus  allowing 
the  laat  oazriaga  to  leave  the  track. 

It  took  two  hours  of  hard  work,  joined  b  by  oil  the 
aengera  that  could  conveniently  assisti  before  the 
oould  be  got  back  again,  and,  in  the  meantime^  Ui  np- 
train  for  liondou  waa  bronght  to  a  standstill*  and  eooi^aUed 
to  wait 

At  the  eod  of  tbe  time  mentioned  wa  were  raady  te  a 
akit,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  taking  my  place  in  tha 
oompartment  I  had  ocoupiad,  when  the  up- train  atartad, 
and  I  caught  a  full  view  of  the  face  of  mj  friaod'a  wlfa  at 
one  of  the  windows,  and  oloao  beeido  it  anothar  £ice--thal 
of  a 
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He  was  unknown  to  me  ;  and  I  had  onlj  time  to  notice 
that  he  was  yoaog  and  swarthy,  with  immense  side- 
whiskersy  as  the  train  moved  ofi. 

Bat  the  contrast  of  thd  swarthy  faoe  and  the  jMdlid  one 
was  too  strildng  to  be  forgotten.  Even  yet,  by  olosiag  my 
eyesi  I  can  see  them  with  marrelons  distinotion — ^the  one 
lit  l^  a  glow  of  triumph,  the  other  anguished  with  an 
awful  despair. 

I  dropped  into  my  seat,  resolutely  refusing  to  think 
what  this  might  signify,  and  striying  with  all  my  mental 
powers  to  forget  what  I  had  seen. 

Keed  I  say  without  success  ? 

"Whether  our  engineer  attempted  to  make  up  for  the  two 
hours  of  lost  time,  I  cannot  say.  If  he  did,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  he  was  not  successful ;  for,  on  reacliing  the 
railway  terminus,  it  was  found  that  the  boat  for  Dieppe 
had  been  gone  some  tima 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  howeyer.  Those  of  us  who 
were  en  routs  for  France  must  wait  till  the  next  morning, 
whether  such  arrangement  was  pleasant  or  otherwise. 

I  made  my  way,  with  others,  to  a  small  hotel,  where  a 
choice  of  inconyenient  rooms  was  still  open,  and  located 
for  the  night 

I  was  just  finishing  my  first  course — taking,  as  my 
custom  is  when  traveling,  my  meals  in  my  rooms — when  I 
was  interrupted  (I  cannot  say  astonished  or  surprised}  by 
a  hurried  knock,  and  a  still  more  hurried  opening  of  my 
door,  followed  by  the  stout  frame  of  my  friend  Johii 
Gilpin. 

I  have  said  the  stout  frame,  for  it  was  certainly  the  body ; 
but  the  spirit  looking  at  me  through  those  haggard  eyes, 
and  even  the  usually  kindly  face,  marked,  as  it  now  was, 
with  stem  lines  of  suffering,  bore  so  little  resemblance  to 
my  old  friend,  that  I  might  well  have  doubted  his  identity, 
but  for  that  chance  meeting  at  the  Brighton  Bailway. 
To  that,  this  might  be  considered,  it  flashed  upon  me, 
a  fitting  sequence. 

How  he  had  discoyered  me,  or  how  it  happened  that  he 
was  here,  instead  of  being  in  Paris,  ready  to  greet  me  on 
my  expected  arrival,  I  did  not  even  inquire.  No  thought 
or  question  bearing  on  either  phase  of  the  situation  came 
to  my  mind.    Only  the  result  impressed  me. 

That  was  sufficient  to  stir  my  feelings  to  their  lowest 
deptha 

With  whatever  of  energy  I  am  capable  of  when  aroused, 
I  sprang  up,  and  caught  my  friend's  hand,  and  would 
have  borne  him  to  my  own  seat  in  front  of  the  fire,  but, 
with  a  loud,  despairing  cry,  all  his  attempts  at  composure 
gave  way,  and  throwing  both  arms  around  my  neck,  he 
exclaimed,  gaspingly: 

*'  Oh,  William  I  William  I  she*s  gone— gone  I  And  I  did 
love  her  so  !  Lost  I  deserted  her  home  I  and  I  am  deso- 
Liter 

The  habits  and  business  of  my  life  have  always  had  a 
tendency  to  keep  me  calm  and  collected  on  all  occasions  ; 
but  I  must  admit  that  I  felt  this  to  be  an  emergency  cal- 
culated to  try  my  powers. 

What  I  said,  and  what  I  did,  to  soothe  and  restore  him 
to  something  like  calmness,  I  am  unable  now  to  recall ; 
but  whatever  it  was,  it  must  have  gradually  proved  efiect- 
ive,  for  at  length  he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  into 
trying  something  warm  and  strengthening,  until  finally  he 
grew  into  a  likeness  of  my  old  friend  sufficiently  to  narrate 
what  had  befallen  him. 

It  was  substantially  as  follows  : 

He  had  leedved  my  letter  announcing  the  fulfillment  of 
my  long-promised  visit  to  Paris,  but  had  omitted  to  men- 
tion the  fact  to  his  wife^  being  desirous  of  giving  her  a 
pleasnraUa  lurpriseb 


He  had  so  often  since  his  marriage  (which  was  the  first» 
last,  and  only  time  I  had  seen  his  wife  till  to-night) 
spoken  of  his  old  friend  and  business  associate,  William 
Dustdown— had  so  frequently  dwelt  on  the  pleasura  it 
would  be  to  him  to  strengthen  the  acquaintance  begun  at 
their  marriage^  by  receiving  me  at  their  own  fireside^  and 
in  their  own  house— that  the  anticipated  enjoyment  of  my 
prospective  visit  had  induced  him  to  keep  from  her  the 
fact  of  my  expected  arrival. 

He  had,  however,  mentioned  that  he  expected  a  visitor 
— without  designating  whom — and  had  given  instructions 
for  apartments  to  be  in  readiness. 

What,  then,  had  been  his  surprise— his  amazement— his 
despair — on  reaching  home,  after  business,  and  going  softly 
to  his  wife's  rooms,  as  was  his  wont,  to  find  everything  in 
confusion ;  wardrobes  opened  and  disarranged ;  dresses  and 
other  artides  of  female  wear  in  miscellaneous  heaps  and 
scattered  about  the  apartments ;  some  jewelry  and  finery 
lying  loose  upon  bureau  and  table ;  and,  in  short,  all  the 
evidence  of  a  hurried  and  disordered  mind  bent  on  some 
sudden  and  terrible  purpose. 

He  had  sent  at  once  for  her  maid,  as  soon  as  he  had  re- 
covered from  the  first  shook,  and  with  deep  forebodings 
had  questioned  her. 

She  knew  nothing  further  than  that  her  mistress  had 
been  secluded  in  her  own  apartments  most  of  the  day,  and 
had  ordered  that  she  was  on  no  account  to  be  disturbed. 
She  had  not  seen  her  go  out,  and  could  suggest  nothing, 
but  broke  down  in  grief  and  tears  as  she  looked  about  her. 

"For,"  said  my  friend,  with  a  tremor  in  his  voices 
"  there  was  not  a  servant  nor  child  about  the  place  but 
I  and  Lucille.  She  was  all  innocence,  all  goodness,  all 
charity,  all  love  I" 

After  a  brief  straggle  with  himself,  during  which  he 
arose  and  walked  the  floor,  he  resumed  his  seat,  and  went 
on  with  his  narrative. 

He  had  dismissed  the  girl,  locked  the  rooms,  and  gone 
to  his  library  adjoining,  where  the  first  thing  that  attracted 
his  attention  on  entering  was  a  letter,  placed  prominently 
on  a  book  on  the  centre-table. 

This  letter,  addressed  to  himself,  was  in  his  wife's  hand- 
writing. 

Opening  his  pocketbook,  my  friend  took  oat  a  folded 
paper  and  handed  it  to  me  in  silence,  signifying,  by  a 
gesture,  that  I  should  read  it 

It  was  closely  written,  in  a  fair,  delicate,  womanly 
hand,  but  bore  unmistakable  evidence  of  haste  and  great 
mental  distarbanoe.  Here  and  there  the  words  were 
blotted  and  blurred — could  it  be  with  tears  ?— but  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  making  out  the  following  : 

"M;  DsAB  Hu8BiND-For  the  last  time  in  this  life  I  write 
these  words :  and  oh  I  would  to  heaven  I  oould  express  in  them 
the  boondless  love  I  feel  for  you  at  this  moment  I  For  neyer, 
never  have  you  been  so  dear  to  me  as  now—when  I  am  about  to 
leave  you  for  ever  I  How  can  I  write  it  -how  oan  I  tell  yon  what  has 
happened  ?  How  oan  I  wring  your  kind  and  loving  heart  with  the 
terrible  knowledge  of  my  own  unworthiness  ?  How  explain  the 
fearful  secret  kept  from  yon  by  my  dead  mother,  and  at  her  eara. 
est  request,  by  me  ?  She  insisted  that  all  was  well.  Until  to-day 
I  fondly  believed  it  But  to-day,  to-day  what  a  mine  has  opened 
beneath  my  feet  I  I  have  learned  that  I  am  unworthy  of  you— 
that  you  oan  no  longer  love  me.  That  your  love,  which  has  beam 
the  light  of  my  world,  my  universe,  must  now  be  a  joy  of  the  part. 
Since  yesterday,  all  is  blank,  my  darling.  The  great  heart  that  I 
have  so  fondly  deemed  my  own  must  no  longer  think  of  me,  or 
remember  me  only  as  one  unworthy. 

*'  Farewell  I  Do  not  attempt  to  follow  me— to  find  me  I  I  leave 
all  behind  me,  for  which  my  life  is  w(»th  having,  in  your  tendec^ 
ness-your  level  Forget  me.  Strive  to  be  happy,  and  again 
farewell  Luctt^je." 

.  My  thoughts  on  leading  this  letter,  for  the  second  tim^ 
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iroofaJe^  to  the  tmharca<Urtt  in  tbd  Bue  d'Amfiterdam  ; 
thenoe  to  Bonen,  inhere  be  lost  the  trace.  Thence  fthe 
might  hA?e  gone  to  HaTre  or  Dieppe,  or  a  dozen  other 
smaller  pkoee ;  bnt  he  had  asanmed  that  it  was  one  ol 
thoae  two,  lor  he  felt  certain  from  the  first  that  London 
WEB  her  destination,  for  ahe  had  a  distant  relation,  with 
whom  she  had  lived  in  childhood ,  aomewhere  in  England. 
He  had  telegraphed  to  me;  but,  from  the  fact  of  mf 
beiog  mi  route^ 
he  knew  I  bad 
not  received 
the  diapatch. 
Would  1  retnm 
with  him? — 
wonld  I  assist 
him  in  bis 
aeareb  ? 

I  replied^ 
after  the  man- 
ner  of  our  American  friendSi  bj  aakiog  bim  a  question 
•^-^santionslj,  donbtfollj,  and  with  an  infinite  pity,  bnt 
with  the  firmness  of  a  surgeon  about  to  probe  deeply. 
Who  was  with  her  when  she  lelt  Paris,  and  at  Bouen  ? 
Ha  aat  bolt  upright,  started,  fiurprised,  and  with  the 
linea  abont  his  mouth  growing  stem  and  rigid, 

Ko  oue,  he  declared,  with  deep  solemnity.     He  had  male 
especial  iaquirj^not  beoauae  he  suspected  any  man  in 
the  coae^Ood  forbid  1— but  because  he  feared  ahe  was  un- 
attended.      No, 
Whatever     the 
cause  for  which 
she    was     com- 
peUed    to    hide 
herself      from 
bim,    my  friend 
declared   there 
could  be  no  ex* 
yvaaiaa  wjtai*  planation  inoom- 
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patible  with  the  purity,  Io?e  and  trutb  of  an  honored 
wile. 

Knowing  what  I  knew,  and  seeing  what  I 
what  oould  I  aay  to  him  ? 
Again  recurred  that  question  :  Should  I  tell  him  ? 
My  heart  eympathixed  with  him*  though  my  judgment 
diflered  widely  from  his,  aud  aa  I  looked  upon  that  honest 
face,  and  the  mouth  now  grown  aa  firm  aa  truth  itself,  I 
felt  that  with  him^  and  not  with  me,  should  rest  the  deci- 
sion of  guilt  or  innooeDoe,  and  determined  that  it  would 
be  a  kindness  to  him  to  tell  him  that  I  had  seen  her,  and 
the  ciroumstanoea.    This  I  did*     But  inasmuch  aa  her 

connection 
with  the  8war> 
thy  man  waa 
not  proved,  I 
resolved,  even 
while  I  spoke, 
to  omit  all 
mention  of  him 
— for  the  pres- 
ent at  lea^t — 
and  to  assist  in 
the  search.  The  unusually  stem  features  of  my  friend 
relaxed  at  onoe  aa  I  ooncladed,  and  hia  accustomed  cheer- 
fulneaa  returned.  Hia  grasp  was  like  a  vise  as  he  took  mj 
hand, 
<•  I  shall  have  a  race  for  it»  I  aee,**  be  declared,  almost 
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boiateroasi/  •  «  but  .1  shall  overtake  her  at  last,  mj  dear 
Dnstdown— thank  heaven  I" 

I  am  not  a  person  who  does  things  by  halves.  Onoe 
determined  on  joining  my  friend  in  his  search^or  race,  as 
he  termed  it — I  suspended  whatever  of  donbts  or  suspi- 
oions  had  arisen  in  my  mind,  and  took  vigorous  measures 
toward  furthering  the  object  in  view. 

Those  measuxes  resulted  in  our  starting  for  London  that 
very  honr. 

By  dint  of  mnoh  persuasion,  and  a  liberal  use  of  money, 
which— whatever  may  be  said  cf  it  otherwise— generally 
proves  an  unanswerable  argument  with  railway  offioial.% 
and  silences  all  objeotions,  I  secured  a  special  locomotive 
and  tender  for  the  tripb 

The  last  regular  night-train  had  been  gone  some  time, 
and  the  line  was,  therefore,  all  open. 

The  speed  we  made  would  have  astonished  the  good 
people  living  along  the  route,  could  they  have  seen  us ; 
but  it  seemed  a  tortoise-raee  to  my  impatient  friend. 

London  at  last ;  first  scattering  lights,  then  whole  rows 
of  them  ;  and  we  drove  into  the  station,  the  ribs  of  our 
iron  steed  reeking  with  steam  and  dewy  perepiratioo. 
London  Bridge  I 

A  porter  with  a  lantern,  lounging  rather  than  watching 
under  a  convenient  shelter,  met  our  eager  inquiries  with 
a  dawning  look  of  intelligence. 

Yes  ;  he  thought  he  had  seen  such  a  lady — come  up  in 
one  of  the  last  trains.  Noticed  her  particularly  for  three 
reasons :  First,  seemed  frightened  and  wild  ;  second,  had 
inquired  where  she  oould  take  the  Liverpool  train  ;  third, 
had  seen  her  start,  and  drop  her  vail  with  a  suppressed 
cry,  as  some  person  came  hurriedly  through  the  crowd, 
as  if  looking  for  somebody,  and  rushed  out  of  an  opposite 
door.  It  seemed  to  make  her  wilder,  if  possible,  than 
before ;  she  wanted  a  cab  immediately  ;  the  porter  had 
called  one^  and  in  it  she  had  gone  away. 
Was  any  one  with  her  ? 

As  I  asked  the  question,  in  a  tone  too  low  for  my 
friend's  ears,  I  dropped  a  sovereign  into  the  porter's 
hand. 

No  one,  he  said.  And  as  he  spoke,  to  my  utter  amaze- 
ment, for  it  was  something  new  in  my  worldly  experience, 
he  handed  me  back  the  money,  with  a  flushed  face  and  a 
negative  shake  of  the  head. 

•'If  you  please,  sir,  I'd  rather  not,"  he  said.  "One 
glance  at  her  beautiful  face— troubled  and  distressed-like 
as  it  was,  letting  alone  her  gentle  word  of  thanks — was 
pay  enough  for  Jem  Brown." 

I  gave  him  my  hand  on  the  spot,  and  have  always 
thought  the  better  of  myself  for  so  doing. 
One  other  question  before  I  left  him  : 
Had  he  seen  the  person  whose  coming  through  the 
crowd  had  caused  her  to  start  with  evident  alarm  ?" 

He  had.  A  tall  man  ;  very  swarthy ;  with  immense 
side-whiskers. 

The  porter  might  have  supposed  the  swarthy  man  was 
still  coming  through  a  crowd  where  a  crowd  no  longer  was, 
by  the  start  his  answer  gave  me.  I  said  Good-night, 
turned  hastily  away,  and  followed  my  friend,  who  had 
already  moved  impatiently  toward  the  entrance. 
My  thoughts  had  taken  a  new  direction. 
Clearly,  the  man  described  by  the  porter  was  the  man 
I  had  seen  with  Mrs.  Gilpin,  seated  in  the  up-train  for 
London  I 

This  appeared  certain,  and  yet  it  also  appeared  certain 
that  she  now  avoided  him.    What  did  it  mean  ? 
John  Gilpin  was  striking  in  the  direction  of  the  nearest 
mb-Btond,  as  if  for  B  noe  s^gainst  time,  when  I  oaught  op 


He  was  flushed  with  eagerness. 

He  seized  my  hand  and  drew  me  dose  betide  him,  but 
reserved  his  words  until  he  had  ordered  a  oab,  and  it  was 
sweeping  along  at  a  great  pace  for  the  station  of  the 
Northwestern  Railway,  in  Euston  Squarcb 
Then  he  said : 

*'I  know  that  man,  Dnstdown,  of  whom  the  porter 
spoke— it  flashed  upon  me  while  he  was  speaking.  He  is 
following  Lucille.  A  shorty  smooth-faeed  maa  in  a  akuH-cqp, 
He  was  in  Bouen,  making  inquiries  regarding  the  depar- 
ture of  certain  trains  yesterday— no  doubt  one  of  those  by 
which  she  left^  I  had  no  idea  until  now  that  his  inquiries 
referred  to  her.  Unquestionably  he  thinks  to  do  me  a 
great  service— to  make  me  his  debtor  for  life  I" 

I  fell  btLck  in  my  seat,  and  stared  at  my  friend,  through 
the  semi-darkness,  in  blank  astonishment    For  the  mo- 
ment I  forgot  that  he  had  not  heard  the  porter's  descrip- 
tion— had  only  waited  long  enough  to  learn  that  his  wife 
had  taken  a  cab. 
What  new  complication  was  this  ? 
**A  short,  smooth-faced  man  in  a  skuU-cap,"  noi  "tall, 
swarthy,  and  with  immen<^e  whiskers." 
Who  was  he  ?  I  managed  to  inquire. 
A  person  employed  by  the  branch  in  tracing  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  great  safe-robbery,  which,  I  would  remem- 
ber, wa3  three  years  ago.    An  officer  of  the  secret  polioe, 
in  faAt.     Thus  John  Gilpin. 

I  thought  of  the  swarthy  man,  and  where  I  had  seen 
him,  and  again  recurred  the  question  :  Shall  I  tell  him  ? 
Again  I  hesitated,  and  hesitation  brought  reflection, 
and  with  it  my  assumption  of  the  guilt  of  the  fugitive 
began  to  waver. 

True,  I  remembered  the  stories  I  had  heard  of  her  ea- 
prioiousness,  her  threats,  her  violence,  her  marrying  lor 
money ;  but  might  not  those  reports  have  been  falsehoods 
circulated  in  rascally  self-interest  by  some  person — ^the 
swarthy  man,  for  instance — who,  having  knowledge  of  her 
dead  mother's  secret,  sought  to  separate  husband  and 
wife? 

By  the  light  I  now  had  —her  letter ;  her  being  alone^ 
returning,  perhaps,  when  I  first  saw  her ;  her  fear  and 
avoidance  of  the  swarthy  man  ;  her  husband's  boundless 
trust  in  her  truth  and  purity- by  all  this,  it  seemed  to  me 
not  unlikely. 

My  spirits  rose  as  I  reached  this  conclusion ;  in  any 
event,  matters  were  now  fast  approaching  a  dSnouemeni; 
we  were  on  the  trail ;  to  make  further  explanations  seemed 
useless;  and  even  while  I  debated  the  question,  w«  ar- 
rived at  the  depot. 

The  express  had  been  gone  an  hour ;  the  midnight  mail 
was  on  the  eve  of  departure. 
We  took  our  places  at  once. 

'*  The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,**  said  John  CHlpiD, 
as  he  settled  himself,  in  his  old  cheerful,  hopefol  way ; 
"but  we  shall  win  it,  my  boy,  this  time." 

I  was  standing  near  the  entrance,  and  at  I  turned 
toward  him,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  strident  shadow  slink- 
ing softly  past. 
I  took  a  second  glance  over  my  shoulder. 
Yes  1  There  was  no  mistaking  that  tall  flgnre  and 
swarthy  visage,  although  the  huge  whiskers  were  mostly 
hidden  between  a  traveling  wrap. 

It  was  the  swarthy  man  described  by  the  porter— the 
man  I  had  seen  with  my  friend's  wife— now,  evidently,  her 
pursuer  I 

Scarcely  had  he  disappeared  in  a  forward  oampartaMnt^ 
and  while  I  was  yet  looking  after  him,  than  I  smt  aaoite 
man  ooming  from  the  shadowy  end  of  the  bolldiBg  ;  wma 
him  pause  a  single  instant^  as  if  to  mark  wall  th^ 
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pattment  where  the  swarthy  Biaa  had  entered,  uid  then 
he,  too,  disappeared  in  an  adjoining  one. 

A  almrt^  rnnoothr/aced  man  in  a  skullcap  I 

What  did  hi$  pieeenoe  there  imply,  I  etariingly  aaked 
myself  ?  Was  the  s^fbrthy  man  a  fugitiye  trem  josticet 
and  was  his  the  effieial  dnty  of  hunting  him  down  ?  And, 
in  addition  to  that  daty,  was  his  presence  there  attrihnt- 
able,  as  John  Oilpia  had  saggested,  to  a  deaira  to  be  of 
aervioe  to  him  in  traoiiig  his  wife  ?  And  was  Mrs.  Gilpin 
mnning  away  on  aooonnl  of  the  swarthy  man  ?  Had  she 
left  home  to  esoape  some  threatened  injury  to  herself  or 
husband,  or,  perhaps^  to  both  ?.  And  had  the  aooident  on 
the  Brighton  Bailway  brcfoght  them,  for  the  first  time, 
face  to  faoe^  sinoo  leaving  Bvis  ? 

These  were  the  qnestions  which  went  whirling  through 
my  excited  bfain«  as  the  train  swept  outward  and  onward ; 
and  again  it  seemed  to  me  not  unlikely. 

Weary  and  worn  with  fatigue  and  anxieties,  I  was  glad 
to  perceive  my  friend  disinclined  for  oonTersation ;  and 
soon  he  began  to  dooe. 

Birmingham  l-^lly' friend  slept. 

Manchester  I — ^A  walk.on  the  platform. 

Leaving  John  CUlpin  asleep,  I  had  taken  a  few  turns  up 
and  down,  when  I  heard  the  roar  of  an  in-coming  train  ; 
saw  the  sudden  rush  of  the  crowd  in  that  direction  ;  saw  a 
smooth-faced  man  in  a  skull-cap  attempt  to  drag  a  swarthy 
one,  who  held  a  pistol,  from  the  track  of  the  advaneing 
engine  ;  saw  him  spring  back,  just  grazed  by  the  wheels ; 
heard  an  awful  shriek,  such  as  nature  shrinks  from — for, 
wherever  heard,  stalks  dreadful  Death ;  saw  something 
dark  caught  up,  and  hurled  a  shapeless,  mangled,  bleed- 
ing mass  high  in  air  ;  heard  a  dull  thud,  as  falls  life  where 
no  life  is— and  felt,  and  knew,  that  the  world's  count  of 
humanity  was  one  tiie  less  by  the  swarthy  pursuer  of  John 
Qilpin's  wife. 

Faint  and  horror-struck,  I  reded  as  I  turned  toward  my 
compartment,  almost  coming  in  collision  with  a  lady  pass- 
ing in— the  guard  muttering  something  about  her  being 
left  by  the  express. 

With  the  shook  of  that  horrid  tragedy  upon  me,  I  was 
still  master  of  myself  sufficiently  to  recognise  her. 

It  was  the  runaway  wife. 

Exhausted  mentally  and  physically — walking  like  a 
person  in  a  dream-^Hihe  did  not  notice  me,  but  passed  in 
— in  to  the  loving  arms  of  stout  John  Gilpin. 

There  let  her  rest 

I  shut  the  door,  and  then  told  the  guard  not  to  open  it 
before  reaching  Liverpool^  and  went  into  another  com- 
partment. 

With  the  death  of  the  swarthy  pursuer,  the  secret  of  the 
dead  mother  was  a  secret  no  longer— thanks  to  the  man  in 
the  skull-cap— as  we  ascertained  next  day. 

He  was  an  utter  scoundrel,  and  had  merely  saved  the 
hangman  a  job  that  awaited  his  return  to  France. 

He  had  imposed  on  Mrs.  Gilpin's  late  mother  to  such  an 
extent  that  that  lady  had  insisted  upon  her  daughter's 
marrying  Mm,  at  the  age  of  fourteen ;  had  deserted  her  a 
week  afterward ;  reported  himself  dead  shortly  after  ;  and 
again  reported  himself  alive  recently,  with  a  view  of  turn- 
ing her  happiness  into  golden  louis,  evidently  trusting  ier 
love  for  her  husband  to  keep  his  existence  unknown.  But, 
as  many  another  villain  has  done,  he  erred,  for  his  wished- 
f  or  prey  had  fled  at  his  first  approach.  And,  in  his  eager- 
ness in  pursuit^  he  had  given  the  officer  a  dew  to  his 
identity  as  the  perpetrator  of  a  murder  in  the  Bue  St 
Denis— long  sought  after  by  the  pdica  And  so  the  de- 
tective only  eiqttoesed  the  strict  demands  of  justice,  when 
he  said,  by  way  of  epitaph :  ''Died,  uazegietted,  and  un- 
lortonatdy  unhung  1** 


To  condude : 

Need  I  say  how  John  Gilpin  and  his  young  wife  re-. 
turned  to  Paris,  rejoicing  and  happy  ?  How  their  old 
bachdor  friend,  William  Dustdown,  accompanied  them  ? 
And  how,  to  this  day,  John  Gilfir's  Baob  is  recorded  in 
the  musty  archives  of  the  branch-house  ? 

Probably  not ;  and  so  farewelL 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  CERAMIC  - 
ART. 

Wb  have  no  guide  to  tdl  us  when  or  where  the  human 
race  began  to  fashion  veesels  of  day.  Pottery  is  the  tlrst 
of  all  arts — ^the  first  step  made  by  primevd  man.  The 
Mosaic  account  makes  the  body  of  man  formed  of  red 
clay,  as  though  the  material  for  pottery  was  ready  to  his 
hand  when  he  first  appeared  on  the  globei  Every  invehti- 
gation  of  the  relics  of  prehistoric  man  shows  pottery  so 
early  that  it  is  hard  to  draw  the  line  where  it  began. 

If  man  at  the  outset  was  a  mere  savage,  living  on  rocts, 
wild  fruits^  and  animals  he  could  master  with  dub  or 
stone^  to  be  eaten  as  the  tiger  eats,  tearing  them  apart 
and  devouring  them,  the  secret  of  fire-making  led  to 
cooking. 

The  most  primitive  cooking  was,  of  course^  a  rude  roast- 
ing on  a  stick  before  a  fira  Boiling  came  next  And 
how  did  the  early  races  boil  ?  A  vessd  supplied  by  na- 
ture, a  holloir  gourd,  a  concave  depression  in  a  stone,  a 
turtle's  shdl,  or  a  damshdl  capadous  enough  to  hold 
water,  was  the  first  kitchen  uftensiL.  Then  stones  were 
heated  in  a  fire  and  dropped  in  sulMessivdy  till  the  water 
was  heated,  each  being  removed  as  it  cooled. 

This  mode  of  heating  water  waa  in  use  in  historic  times 
not  only  in  America,  Africa  and  Australia,  but  In  parts 
of  Europe.  The  next  sf^  was  to  obtain  a  vessd  which 
would  go  on  the  fire,  and  so  save  labor.  A  genius  whose 
name  history  has  not  recorded  conceived  the  idea  of 
taking  the  natural  pot,  the  goufd,  or  shdl,  and  covering  it 
with  such  a  layer  of  wet  day  that  the  fire  would  not  pene- 
trate through  it,  though  the  heat  would.  This  early 
Edison  found  that  his  clay  adhered  and  hardened.  It 
was  very  frail,  liable  to  crack  and  fdl  to  pieces.  Sand  and 
ashes  were  at  hai^d,  and  after  a  time  he  mixed  some  of 
them  with  his  day  before  he  put  it  on.  His  pot  worked 
better.  We  have  no  doubt  he  became  a  conspicuous  mi*n, 
and  had  many  customers  and  imitators,  soma  of  whom 
improved  on  his  work.  After  awhile  it  was  found  that  the 
day  would  stand  alone  without  the  object  on  which  it  had 
been  laid,  and  this  was  burned  out,  and  mankind  began  to 
revel  in  the  distinction  of  possessing  utensils  made  of 
pottery. 

Some  merdy  dried  the  clay  vessels  in  the  sun ;  but  thii 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  redly  the  first  step. 

Even  among  the  most  andent  artides  and  fragments  of 
pottery  we  find  spedmens  roughly  ornamented.  The 
potter  soon  discarded  the  old  natural  molds,  and  adopted 
new  forms,  and  tried  to  give  on  them  his  ideas  of  the 
beautiful.  A  sharp  point  enabled  him  to  trace  figures, 
which,  on  the  fire-hardened  day,  became  permanent  The 
early  kings  made  this  subserve  the  first  idea  of  perpetuat- 
ing their  deeds.  Bude  hieroglyphics  of  their  achieve- 
ments, picture-writings,  oould  thus  be  made  durable  in 
terra  cotta,  and  the  Assyrian  rulers  used  tablets  and  ojiin- 
ders  of  day  to  immortalize  thdr  achievements. 

The  potter's  whed  was  an  early  invention,  and  a  vast 
impr:;<ement  on  the  system  of  fadiioning  the  clay  vessels 
l^  hand.  By  its  aid  all  combinations  of  ovd,  spherical 
and  cyUndricd  forms  were  obtained.   AlLthasu^^a^^oa&SiSsi^ 


frequent  th&Q 
glasmg ;  wkile 
the  Greeks 
tnd  Boxxuuui 
show  ^  A  sub- 
dned'  hud 
souoelj  appa* 
lent  glazing, 
BO  Blight  BM  to 
leave  a  barely 
appreciable 
efiEectnponthe 
eye,  beyond 
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Besides  iha  terra  ootta,  was  a  material  deeper  in  tone  and 
more  leader  in  texture,  porons,  and  with  a  metallic  ring ; 
sometimee  yerj  bard  and  others  soft  enoagh  to  be 
soraothed  by  a  finger-nail  The  yases  of  this  material 
show  the  highest  perfection  of  the  ancient  potter.  Thej 
are  painted  in  varions  colors,  chiefly  black,  brown,  yellow 
and  red,  covered  with  a  thin  alkaline  glaze,  which  is 
transparent  and  enhances  the  colors  like  the  varnish  of  a 
picture. 

As  vases  of  this  kind  were  found  in  Etruria  as  well 
as  Greeee^  they  are  often  called  Etruscan,  bat  they  are 
evidently  of  Ghreek  workmanship.  Probably  40,000  vases 
of  this  early  type  are  now  in  museums.  They  show  the 
progress  of  the  art  from  the  ruder  to  the  more  perfect 
specimens.  The  surface  was  carefully  polished  by  the 
ancient  artist,  and  the  painting  executed  with  a  brush, 
a  stick  being  used  to  steady  the  hand. 

The  outlines  were  formed  with  a  pointed  tool,  and  the 
circular  lines  with  a  compass. 

The  Samian  ware,  so  called  from  the  Island  of  Samos, 
was  of  a  beautiful  coral-red,  and  was  famous  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Boman  Empire.  Samian  bowls  and  dishes  are 
found  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  always  uniform  in  color, 
and  melded  in  relief  on  the  elterior.  The  scrolls,  vines 
and  seenes  on  them  are  often  very  beautiful. 

The  Baman  pottery  is  f  onnd  in  all  countries  where  their 
legions  gained  a  footing — ^fche  mortuary  urns  for  the 
ashes  of  the  dead  being  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Bomaa  Empire  all  arts  declined, 
and  even  the  primitive  trade  of  the  potter  relapsed  to  its 
earliest  stages  or  disappeared.  There  is  a  gap  of  centu- 
ries, to  which  connoisseurs  can  assign  no  specimens  with 
oertaiaij. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  busts  and 
statuettes  of  very  good  execution  appeared  in  Northern 
Italy.  Then  Beauvais  and  Nevers,  in  France,  became 
famous  for  exquisite  ceramic  work,  highly  enameled 
and  so  precious  as  sometimes  to  be  mounted  in  silver. 
Then  Bouen  took  it  up.  But  the  great  improver  of 
fictile  ware  was  Palissy,  whose  story  is  so  well  known, 
who,  seeing  a  piece  of  enameled  pottery,  devoted  his  life 
to  imitate  and  excel  it  He  was  a  student  of  nature,  and 
covered  his  ware  with  faithful  and  artistic  studies.  He 
discovered  the  secret  of  enamel,  and  became  a  famous  man 
in  his  day.     His  ornaments  are  executed  in  colorea  relief, 

"  O  Palissy  I  wiUiin  thy  breast 
Buiaed  the  hot  fever  of  unrest. 
Thide  was  the  prophet's  vision,  thine 
The  exnltaUon,  the  dlyino 
Insanity  of  noble  minds. 
That  never  falters  nor  abates. 
But  labors  and  endures  and  waits, 
Till  all  that  it  foresees  lb  finds, 
Or  what  it  cannot  find  oreates." 

Such  a  ganius  had,  of  course,  many  imitators,  but  the 
work  of  the  master-hand  is  easily  detected.  At  the  same 
period  beautiful  vases  were  produced,  which  were  long 
known  as  Henri  Deux,  having  been  executed  in  the  reign 
of  tbat  King.  They  have  been  traced  to  Oiron,  in  Picardy, 
where  they  were  executed  by  the  hand  or  under  the  artis- 
tic direction  of  a  woman,  H(^l^ne  de  Hangest  Qenlis. 
This  Oiron  pottery  is  of  fine  white  pipeclay,  decorated 
with  elaborate  arabesques,  all  engraved,  the  cavities  filled 
with  colored  pastes,  the  smooth  surface  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  finest  inlaying.  After  this  they  were 
baked,  and  glazed  with  a  tUn,  transparent  varnish.  Of 
this  beautiful  ware  thera  are  less  than  a  hundred  sped- 
mens  known,  no  two  of  which  are  alike. 
.    After  this  the  manufaotore  of  porcelain  arose.    The 


first  French  specimens  were  manufactured  about  1695, 
by  Moriu,  at  St.  Cloud,  but  the  first  essays  were  not 
remarkablo  for  beauty.  The  French  Jesuits  in  China, 
meanwhile,  sent  descriptions  of  the  material  and  processes 
employed  in  tbat  empire.  Tiiese  were  not  very  exact,  but 
they  stimulated  research,  and  the  specimens  of  material 
enabled  mineralogists  to  look  for  similar  rock  and  clay  in 
France. 

At  last,  in  1740,  two  brothers,  Dubois,  of  the  Chantilly 
works,  proposed  to  reveal  to  the  French  Government  the 
true  secret  of  the  composition  of  Chinese  pottery.  Ont  of 
this  grew  the  establishment  of  ohina-works  at  Yeraailles, 
directed  by  a  company  which  employed  the  highest  artis- 
tic talent.  Loms  XY.,  finding  that  the  company  did.  not 
prosper,  bought  a  part  of  the  stock,  and  finally  the  whole 
works,  which  were  transferred  to  Sevres  in  1756. 

Madame  de  Pompadour  was  passionately  fond  of  fine 
china,  and  it  was  to  her  influence  that  the  Sevres  china 
factories  assumed  the  splendid  extent  that  they  have  since 
enjoyed. 

A  lady,  Madame  Damet,  the  wife  of  a  surgeon,  discov- 
ered at  St  Yrieix  a  bed  of  kaolin.  This  gave  France  the 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  real  china,  hard  porcelain, 
instead  of  the  tender  hitherto  made.  But  Madame  Damet 
received  no  reward ;  and  only  when  at  advanced  age— a 
victim  of  poverty — was  a  scanty  pension  allowed  heir. 

The  early  specimens  of  Sevres  are  known  as  pdUe  tendre. 
This  is  very  soft  and  vitreous,  and  has  not  been  manu- 
factured since  the  year  1800.  The  enamel  colors  painted 
on  it  blend  with  it,  and  assume  lustrous  hues,  and  the 
decorations  have  a  depth  and  sftioothness  of  tone  not  since 
approached.  This  old  Sevres  is,  of  oourse^  highly  prized. 
A  set  of  these  jardinih-es  sold  at  auction  at  Christie's,  in 
London,  not  long  ago,  for  ten  thousand  pounds^ 

The  first  specimens  of  hard  porcelain  were  made  in 
1769. 

Sevres,  where  this  celebrated  porcelain  manufactory 
stands,  is  a  prettily  situated  Tillage  on  the  Seine. 

This  establishment  suffered  severely  during  the  war 
with  Prussia  and  the  Commune,  but  has  been  restored, 
and  is  still  supported  by  the  Government  at  no  litUe  ex- 
pense. The  establishment  shown  in  our  illustration  con- 
sists, first,  of  the  showrooms,  which  are  open  every  day, 
and  where  the  most  splendid  productions  of  the  works  can 
be  seen — comprising  tea-services,  plates,  vases,  paintings 
on  porcelain;  second,  of  the  Mus^e  C^ramique,  a  fine 
collection  of  pottery  and  porcelain  of  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries ;  and  lastly,  of  the  workshops  where  these  exquisite 
productions  are  made  and  decorated. 

These  buildings,  large  as  they  are,  do  not  comprise  all ; 
very  extensive  edifices  have  also  been  erected  near  the 
Bridge  of  Sevres  for  a  part  of  the  processes. 

The  first  hard  porcelain  was  made  at  Dresden,  by 
Bottcher,  after  years  of  experiments.  A  factory  was  set 
up  at  Weissen  in  1715,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Elector 
of  Saxony.  The  first  ware  was  reddish-brown,  and  un- 
glazed,  and  his  first  white  porcelain  ornamented  with 
fiowers  in  low  relief.  While  hunting  for  the  proper  mate- 
rial, ths  scienoe  of  the  time  failed  to  aid  him,  but  chance 
did.  It  was  the  4ay  of  powdered  wigs,  and  he  one  day 
met  a  sample  of  powder  that  was  too  heavy  to  be  the 
wheat  flour  usually  employed.  He  traced  it  to  its 
source,  and  discovered  it  to  be  kaolin— the  very  substance 
that  is  the  basis  of  porcelain. 

Then  Dresden  china  became  beautiful,  and  genuine  art- 
ists molded  it  to  graoeful  ferms  with  exquisite  decoration. 
'From  the  year  1722  the  genuine  Dresden  ware  has  as 
its  nuttrk  two  crossed  swords. 
Many  other  cities  then  began  to  oompete  with  Dreadou 
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Yienius  Beriio,'  Frankenthal  and  Fnratenberg  among  the 

Delftk  in  Holland,  was  famons  for  ita  pottery  at  a  yery 
early  day.  It  was  made  of  a  thin,  light  paste,  yery  sonor^ 
ons,  and  was  deemed  fit  for  presents  to  the  greak  It 
copied  Japanese  poroelain  in  form  and  color,  with  ablnish 
glaze  or  enamel 

From  Holland  the  mannfactnre  of  this  ware  spread  to 
England,  where  Bristol  and  other  cities  boasted  of  their 
wares. 

Germany  made  a  stoneware,  which  was  famons  for 
pitchers,  CMdled  graybeards,  Nuremberg  taking  the  lead  in 
the  mannfactarOi  These  pitchers  long  maintained  their 
repatation»  and  were  sometimes  richly  capped  with  silyer. 

The  island  of  Majorca  signalized  itself  by  a  peculiar 
ware  manufactured  there,  which  was  greatly  admired,  es- 
pecially in  Italy,  where  majolica-ware,  as  it  was  called, 
became  so  popular  that  it  was  not  only  sncoessfully  imi- 
tated, but  by  the  artistic  taste  of  the  country  and  skill,  of 
the  workmen,  raised  to  the  highest  perfection.  Majolica 
is,  accordingly,  much  sought  for,  and  the  work  of  some 
makers  attains  fabulous  prices. 

Luca  della  Bobbia,  born  about  1400,  must  ever  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  finest  works  in  majolica.  He  discovered 
or  adapted  on  a  large  scale,  and  improved  greatly,  the 
composition  of  tin  enameL  His  art  remained  a  secret  in 
his  family  till  the  style  of  work  with  which  his  name  is 
identified  ceased  to  be  produced. 

Then  the  Giorgio  establishment  at  Gubbio  rose  and 
became  the  great  centre  of  the  process  of  embellishment 
with  gold  and  ruby  metallic. 

*<  Nor  less  Maestro  Giorgio  shines 
With  madre-perl  and  golden  lines 
Of  arabesques,  and  Interweaves 
His  birds  and  fruit  and  flowers  and  leaves^ 
About  some  landscape  shaded  brown. 
With  olive  tints  on  rook  and  town." 

The  TJrbino  ware,  especially  the  arabesque  with  medal- 
lions on  clear  white^  with  the  surrounding  grostesques, 
show  another  class  which  the  viituosos  seek. 

England  came  more  slowly  into  the  general  movement 
As  Holland  imitated  Japan,  the  first  English  efforts  were 
in  imitating  Delft,  but  the  manufactures  were  not  remark- 
able for  firmness  or  beauty  till  Josiah  Wedgewood  devoted 
himself  to  the  higher  forms  of  pottery.  He  discovered  a 
green  glaze,  and  produced  a  fine  cream-colored  ware,  made 
from  Dorset  and  Devon  clay.  By  degrees  he  went  on  till 
he  imitated  the  ancient  encaustic  painting,  and  produced 
a  fine  white  terra  cotta.  His  most  beaudful  production 
was  the  beautifal  jasper-ware.  It  is  a  white  porcelain 
biscuit  of  exquisite  delicacy,  which  takes  metallic  colors 
uniformly  through  its  whole  substance.  Taking  ancient 
models  from  gems  or  from  Flazman's  classic  drawings,  he 
made  some  of  the  most  exquisite  works  ever  seen.  His 
copies  of  the  famous  Portland  Yase  are  to  be  still  regarded 
as  masterpieces. 

Poroelain  and  china  have  since  been  manuf^tured  in 
various  parts  of  England. 

The  real  Oriental  porcelain  of  China  and  Japan  is  ex- 
tremely ancient  Vases  of  this  ware  were  probably  some 
of  the  prized  articles  in  the  halls  of  the  Boman  Emperors ; 
but  with  the  fall  of  the  Empire  it  mast  have  become  again 
unknown,  till  the  travelers  and  missionaries  of  the  Middle 
Ages  agidn  penetrated  to  China.  Then  once  more  the 
beantiful  china  became  known  and  sought  The  Kmgs  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  gave  china  bowls  and  basins  as  gifts 
worthy  of  a  moniodh. 

Ttm  CBitneit  plaoe  the  invention  of  poroelain  about  two 


hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  but  the  marvd- 
ously  delicate  eggshell  vases,  oups  and  plates  do  not  ap« 
parently  date  back  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  oentnry. 
The  most  beautiful  color  is  turquoise-blue,  and  really  (dd 
examples  are  very  rare;  old  violet  is  extremely  rare. 
Tdlow  is  the  imperial  color,  and  a  fine  ruby  is  found  on 
the  highest  quality  of  eggshell  plates.  Crackle  vases^  when 
good  and  old,  are  much  prized.  The  decorations  are 
scenes  of  life^  with  curious  flowers,  birds,  beasts^  and . 
dragons. 

The  Japanese  porcelain  is  of  a  more  brilliant  white,  and 
the  designs  more  simple  and  correct,  the  decoration  less 
profuse.  Some  of  their  ware^  in  which  flowers  and  other 
figures  are  formed  of  brass  ribbons  and  filled  in  with  dif- 
ferent colored  enamels,  are  known  as  doisonn^  ;  these  are 
extremely  beautiful,  and  are  highly  prized. 

«« AU  the  bright  flowers  that  fill  the  land, 
Bipple  of  waves  on  rook  and  sand. 
The  snow  on  Fuslyama's  oone,  , 
The  midnight  heaven  so  thickly  sown 
With  oonstellations  of  bright  stars ; 
The  leaves  that  rustle,  the  reeds  that  make 
A  whisper  byeaoh  stream  and  lake. 
The  saffron  dawn,  the  sunset  red. 
Are  painted  on  those  lovely  Jars ; 
Again  the  skylark  sings,  again 
The  stork,  the  heron  and  the  orane 
Eloat  through  the  asure  overhead, 
The  connterfeit  and  ooonterpart 
Of  Nature  reproduced  in  art" 

It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  these  famous  fictile 
works  have  become  objects  of  general  admiration.  There 
were  always,  indeed,  a  few  collectors,  but  there  were  com- 
paratively few  who  knew  or  appreciated  the  work  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  or  the  peculiar  beauties  that  gave  them 
value. 

Now  all  the  ancient  wares  have  been  sought,  catalogued, 
described  and  imitated.  Museums  abound  in  specimens, 
and  few  houses  of  wealth  and  taste  are  without  some  spe- 
cimen to  attest  the  adhesion  of  the  owner  to  the  prevailing 
fashion. 

Kings  and  queens,  emperors  and  men  of  high  degree, 
for  centuries  past  have  loved  the  ceramic  art  with  no 
common  passion  ;  while  by  an  assiduous  cultivation  of  the 
same  art,  men  of  low  birth  and  little  education  have  raised 
themselves  to  honor  and  high  estate.  Who  that  dwells 
with  pleasure  on  the  ^search  for  bric-lL-brao  has  not  per- 
used the  fascinating  ^life  of  the  poor  potter,  Palissy  ? 
What  collector  does  not  remember  the  struggles  and  tri- 
umphs of  Wedgewood  ? 

Gtonius  and  practical  skill  have  been  brought  into  exist- 
ence under  the  most  marvelous  circumstances,  and  when 
we  consider  that  oat  of  a  natural  substance,  originally  of 
no  apparent  value,  productions  have  emanated  intrinsic- 
ally worth  more  than  if  they  had  been  formed  of  the  pre* 
oious  metals,  we  may  well  conclude  that  a  knowledge  of, 
and  a  taste  for,  exquisite  ceramic  specimens  is  not  an  un- 
important result  of  our  civilization. 

Of  this  movement,  or  rather  of  the  art  which  it  seeks  to 
honor,  our  Longfellow  is  the  poet,  and  his  lines  give  the 
various  schools  with  such  delightful  picturing  that  they 
live  in  the  memory,  and  oome  up  in  echoes  to  charm  our 
leisure  hours. 


UANHA. 

BoTAiOBis  and  travelers  have  been  rather  unsuccessful 
in  attempts  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  different  kinds  of 
manna  known  in  oommeroe. 

In  the  valley  of  Oohr,  to  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sesb 
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fiixteen  bonm   onwari  which  leads  into  a  long  Tidlaj, 

I^ackhardi  foimd  what  be  called  mamm,  droppiog  Irom 

tvigv  of  Bereml  kinda  of  trede, 

Aocording  to  hla  representations  Arabs  ooIl«ot  ii  and 
I  m&ko  it  into  cikee,  whiob  are  eaten  with  their  nanseooa 
I  batteir  made  from  the  milk  of  flheep.  They  ebnm  it  thna : 
I A  goat-skin  ia  filled  with  milk  and  anspended  between  two 
Jpoleot  awtiQg  to  and  fro  bj  polling  an  attached  oord,  till  it 
|«asamM  a  new  obaiaoter— «  fP^^^7$  soapy  maai — and  that 
|la  Arab  butter. 

Mr.  Turner  foond  a  grore  of  tamariak-treea  near  Moiu# 
iBinai,  in  the  vidley  of  Farran,  wbioh  fnmifihed  what  the 
I  monks  called  manna.  They  were  buahj,  abont  ten  feet 
[2iigh«  from  which  drops  of  a  sweetisb  thick  fluid  oosa.  If 
'  taken  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  snn  la  up,  it  may 

be  kept  la  earthen  pota  a  considerable  tima     It  is  nsed  in 

liett  of  engar  in 

the  convent 
Com  meroial 

manna»  princi* 
Llj    in    the 
"'handa  of  drng* 

gista,  ia  a  pro* 

dnct     of     the 

punctured 

sterna    of    the 

cmu9   EurofXB^ 

growing    in 
iCalabria.      An 

kriiole^Tery 

dmilar    in   ap> 

p&arance     and 

medicinal   pro- 
perties is  pro* 

cored  in  Sicily 

by    the    same 

kind    ol     pro- 
(oesa.    Both 

have  a  sweettsh 

taste,  are  soft, 

of    a    pale^yel- 

lowiah      color, 
^«nd    oaed    for 

their  mild  lax- 

atiTe      quality 

rather    than 

food, 
From    the 

foregoing  facta 

it  ia  very  dear 

there  ia  not  the 

elightaai  resemblance  to  that  extraordinarily  notritioos 

article  which  was  miraoaloofily  proTided  for  the  children 

of  Israel  in  a  barren  wxldemeaa  on  a  memorable  occasion, 

while  in  their  forty  yeara*  peregrinationa  toward  the  prom- 
ised Jand^__ ^______ 

NO   ENGLISH   SPOKEN. 

By  Richard  B.  Kimball. 

Thsrb  were  foor  of  ns  who  determined  on  a  Swiss  toor 

lor  that  Bnmmer  Tacadon.     Foor  jonng  men— the  oldest 

I  bot  twenty-three-* who^  doring  a  two  years*  sojoom  in  the 

Iiatin  Qoarter,  Paris,  had  become  yery  intimate— Walters, 

Beanme,  Stooghton  and  myself. 

It  is  difBoolt  to  explain  fnendshipa.  So  it  ia  hnpoetible 
to  conjeetnre  how,  from  large  masses  of  stodenta,  eaftaiQ 
ones,  to  all  appearance  unlike  in  eharnoter  and  tempera- 
ment, graTitale  towatd  each  other,   and  become   fixed 
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friendsu  Gertainly,  in  this  case^  no  more  incongroooa 
natores  erer  onited  to  form  a  solidarity.  Law,  medicioe, 
theology*  science— each  was  repreeented  in  one  of  oa. 
8eriofts,  lively,  deliberate^  impetoona  —  there  we  were. 
One  quality,  though,  in  common*  Yooth  still  held  an  on- 
diyided  empire  in  alL  Tooth  I  Ah,  that  is  the  taliaman. 
No  yisions  of  the  practical  yet  haonted  oa.  No  doobts  ol 
the  fotore,  no  hesitation,  no  selfish  calonlationa  distorbed 
the  current  of  oor  iifeblood. 

•'  Why  are  we  so  wise  when  wo  are  yoimg*-io  wise,  and 
erer  growing  leai  so  T*  was  the  plaint  of  the  great  German 

philosopher,  and But  I  started  to  tell  a  pleasant  little 

story,  and  already  begin  to  morili^a. 

In  connection  with  oor  toor,  we  made  what  might  be 
called  a  whimsical  compact  It  was  agreed  that  in  no  eaaa 
and  onder  no  circomstancea  shonld  either  of  ua  apeak 

English^  except 
when  absolata* 
Ij  alone  to* 
gether.  We 
were»  as  f ar  aa 
possible,  to 
nvoid  oor  own 
coontrymen, 
and  nerer  to 
confeaa  to  any 
nationality^ 
we  would  be 
cosmopoliteflL 
Ta  /  Ab  we 
were  tolerabla 
maaters  of 
French  and 
German,  to  say 
nothing  of  fair 
proficiency  in 
Italian,  with 
lota  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  we 
counted  oo 
having  a  great 
deal  of  fun  in 
onr  new  r<Wfc 

The  day  b^ 
lore  starting 
was  spent  in 
careful  prepar* 
ations*  The 
person^  efTeota 
of  each  were 
reduced  to  the 
compass  of  a  knapsack.  Oar  other  moTeablea  were  safely 
stored  in  the  room  of  a  fellow -student  At  eight  £n  the 
morning  we  qoitted  Paris  by  the  Chemin  de  fer  du  Nord^ 
then  finished  as  f ar  aa  Dijon,  where  the  diligence  awaited 
us.  The  next  day  aaw  os  anogly  atowed  away  inside  the 
lumbering  Tehicle. 

We  spent  one  night  at  Lyoni,  where,  rising  at  fif  e^  we 
swallowed  some  yery  hot  cofi^ee,  and  strook  for  the  8wisa 
country. 

The  ifiierietir  of  a  diligence  Is  constructed  to  carry  six 
persons — four  comers  and  two  "betweena.**  We  were 
snfiioiently  on  the  alert  the  erenlng  before  to  secure  the 
choice  of  places,  which  are  numbered  like  seats  in  a 
theatre.  As  we  mounted  to  the  inside,  Walters  diseor* 
ered  that  **No.  V  (his  comer)  was  occnpied  by  a  rtrj 
stout  and  rather  disagreeable-looking  old  gentleman,  who 
had  settled  himself  comfortably  in  his  quarters,  having 
first  made  careful  disposition  of  a  small  bag,  a  traTcUng^ 
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mftQ  remaindd  obstioato  ;  and  with  thAt  he  deaoetidedr  aad» 
oaDiog  to  the  perwD  refeTred  to,  awaited  the  result. 

Tbese  matters  are  managed  very  ddBpotioally  in  France. 
When  yon  Ttolate  any  rule  of  the  rond,  jon  are  treated 
vet  J  mooh  a«  if  }'0u  bad  committed  a  orima  The  ofBcial 
glanced  qniokty  into  the  carriage,  darted  a  savage  look 
at  the  •Id  gentleman^  exol aiming  : 

*•  Yoar  plaoe  xa  Kot  5,     You  know  it  very  well " 

"Mj  lather  doea  not  tinderatand  rrench,''  echoed  the 
eweet  lonas  of  the  joung  lady. 

••//  /aui  e^ligtter/*  growled  the  offlciaL  "You  must 
inform  him  hia  place  is  there,**  pointing  to  the  middle 


••  What'*  all  this  huhbub  abou^?*'  aaid  the  old  gentle- 
man, addressing  his  daughter^  but  not  budging  an  iota. 
He  put  me  in  miud  of  an  old  badger  with  kLs  hatd  half- 
way out  of  his  hole  to  reconnoitre. 

The  young  lady  replied  at  some  length*. 

*'  Humbug  1  abominable  imposition  V*  he  muttered* 

Bai  there  was  that  in  the  manner  of  the  official  whjoh 
;  woa  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  he  slowly  commenced  pre* 
pamtions  for  moving. 

All  this  time  Ikaume,  Stoughton  and  myself  were 
euugty  inour  se&ta,  watching  with  interest  the  resnlt  of  the 
ailair,  while  Walters  stood  outflide  with  the  conductor, 
,  hearing,  of  course,  all  that  passed. 

The  sight  of  the  young  lady  placed  in  such  an  embar- 

\  jasaing  situation  by  the  stubborn  conduct  of  her  father  was 

^ioo  much  for  his  American  nature*    Suddenly  he  climbed 

I  into  the  dUigenoe,  and  plumping  himself  squarely  in  the 

middle  seat,  took  off  his  hat  to  her,  and  protested  he  was 

Tery  sorry  he  had  said  a  word  about  it ;  the  rule  was  so 

well  understood  in  France  that  he  had  thoughtlessly  in- 

filfited  on  it^  but  he  was  not  wUling  to  disturb  her  father, 

ospeoially  as  he  waa  so  oomfortably  located,  and  begged 

>  her  particularly  to  make  his  sentiments  understood  to  the 

paternal  mind. 

The  young  lady  reoeiTed  the  annomicement  as  if  hap- 
;  pily  relieTed  from  a  eerioua  annoyance,  whUe  the  old  fellow 
^  Aake4»  gmf&y  enough  : 

'•  What  is  he  talking  about  V 

It  waa  duly  repeated  in  EngHah,  much  to  our  amuse- 
meni — ^not  only  repeated,  but  the  deprecatory  portion  waa 
oonatderahly  enlarged  on, 

**Do  appear  to  be  plensed,  father/' ahe  added.  **You 
see  how  polite  he  has  been. " 

"The  first  Frenchman  I  ever  met  who  had  any  man- 
ners," was  the  reply  ;  and  he  nodded  to  Walters  with  the 
a  r  of  one  who  was  accepting  an  apology. 

Miss  Clam — that  waa  what  her  father  called  her — 
Imeaatime  expressed  the  old  gentleman's  thanks  in  Tory 
lull  terma^a  rather  free  paraphrase,  we  thought,  on  what 
he  really  did  say. 

This  little  incident,  like  most  incidents  of  the  kind, 
aenred  to  make  us  all  well  acquainted,  and  the  most  happy 
good  humor  prBTaUed.  The  old  gentleman  did  not  prove 
ta  be  as  crusty  as  he  first  appeared,  and  having  had  his 
own  way  about  the  teat,  grew  talkative,  not  to  aay  face- 
tious, making  obserrationa  to  us  which  he  would  re^inest 
his  daughter  to  interpret* 

Our  situation  was  an  odd  one^     All  Americana— one  a 

▼ery  charming    girl^yet   carrying  on   conversation  in  a 

foreign  language.     But  our  oompaot  waa  not  to  be  broken 

^»  although  Walters  afterward  conleMied  he  would  have 

Ivea  anything  for  the  privilege  of  addressing  his  fair  ms- 

i-ris  in  her  nutive  toigoa.    However,  aha  apoke  French 

rell,  and  there  was  the  advantage  that  the  father  could 

not  understand  one  word  of  it. 

Bui  there  was  ihia  embananlDg  oinsumstanca — we  could 


not  help  hearing  what  was  said  between  Misi  Clara  and 
her  father,  and  it  certainly  appeared  to  be  taking  a  not 
very  honorable  advantage.  1  fancied  the  young  lady  sus- 
pec  ted  that  possibly  we  understood  English ;  fur  what  she 
said  to  him  was  in  a  low  Yoioe,  and  waa  sufficiently 
guarded  ;  but  he  was  decidedly  outspoken.  He  indulged 
in  free  comments  about  us,  and  speculated  widely  aa  to 
who  we  were, 

Walters  waa  the  favorite.  The  graceful  surrender  of  his 
seat  settled  that,  eapeokUy  aa,  when  night  eame  on,  the 
old  gentleman  learned,  proottoally,  the  great  adTantage  of 
posiotsing  a  corner. 

Well,  we  rumbled  along  through  the  night,  and  the  next 
morning  the  aun  burst  on  ns  over  the  top  of  the  Jura  I 
We  were  in  ecstasies,  and  came  near  breaking  forth  in 
good  English  with  Byron's  magnificeut  line : 

'*  And  Jura  answAia  from  hor  misty  shroait, 
Baok  to  the  joyous  Alps  which  oail  to  hor  aloml.^* 

Passing  the  atone  archway,  and  driving  through  the 
maasive  fortifications  which  mark  the  frontter  of  France^ 
we  entered  Switzerland,  and  soon  begftn  our  descent 

Poring  a  short  hilt  for  break  fast  we  held  a  brief  con- 
sultation, and  resolved  that,  when  we  reached  Geneva,  we 
would  separate  from  our  new  act^uaintances* 

Walters,  poor  fellow,  objected.  He  saw  no  bann  in 
''keeping  up  the  fun'*;  but  he  waa  overruled,  and  waa 
forced  to  conform  to  the  compact.  I  could  see  very 
plainly  that  he  was  becoming  deeply  interested  in  Miss 
Clara,  and  she  with  him.  The  delicate  manner  with  which 
he  proffered  his  traveUng-shawI — the  night  was  cool — and 
the  way  she  accepted  it,  showed  me  something  tender  waa 
already  springing  up  between  them. 

As  we  approached  the  town  the  old  gentleman  inquired, 
through  his  daughter,  what  hotel  we  were  going  to. 
Stoughton  made  reply  that  we  should  not  remain  long  in 
the  place,  and  nameJ  a  house,  mainly  frequented  by  gen- 
tlemen, on  the  north  aide,  but  recommended  the  Hotel  des 
Berguea  for  them. 

There  we  separated.  At  Geneva  we  made  the  usual  ex- 
oursions — **The  meeting  of  the  waters,*'  Yevay,  Femey, 
Villeneuve,  Ohillon,  and  so  on*  Twice  wa  enoountered 
our  companions  of  the  diligence ;  and  from  the  manner 
both  of  Walters  and  Miss  Otara,  1  felt  certain  they  had 
managed  somehow  to  meet  on  other  than  ohanoo  oeca* 
sions,  though  I  was  aatiafled  Walters  had  not  betrayed  his 
nationality* 

From  Geneva  we  hired  a  char'-d^hanc  to  Ohamouni.  Aa 
we  drove  up  to  the  Grand  Hotel  de  rUnion,  whom  shonld 
we  sae  on  the  balcony  but  Miss  Clara  I  Her  father  waa 
not  far  ofi,  and  both  seemed  so  glad  to  meet  us,  that  posi- 
tively mj  heart  smote  me  for  speaking  to  the  young  lady 
in  French*  I  again  noticed  Walters's  manner,  and  I  eannol 
aay  that  either  he  or  Miss  Clara  exhibited  vety  mnoh  sur* 
prise  at  meeting. 

••This  is  an  awkwsfd  piece  of  bndness,'*  aaid  Heaumsv 
as  we  mounted  to  our  large  room  to  prepare  for  dinner. 

**  Very,'*  said  Stoughton, 

•'  For  my  part,  I  don't  see  anything  awkward  about  it,** 
cried  Waltera.     '*  I  thmk  it  ia  very  pleaaanf 

**  But  it  stultifies  our  whole  pkm  We  neither  wani 
English  nor  American  acquaintances,  nor  have  we  time 
for  flirtatious,'*  retorted  Beauma 

'*  We  want  a  jolly  good  student's  time  together,*'  echoed 
Stoughton*     "  Don*t  you  say  r  ****  turning  to  me. 

I  assented,  althongh  I  was  sorry  for  Walters,  who  evi* 
dently  was  already  deep  in  love  — ao  deep,  that  I  feared  he 
was  liabU^to  break  bounds  any  moment. 

The  next  day  we  made  the  ascent  of  the  Breven^  on 
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oppodie  aide  of  the  valley  to  Mont  Blano,  wbioh  affords  a 
magnifioont  Tiew  of  the  **  Monaroh  "  and  the  whole  range^ 
"with  its  nntnerons  peaks  coyezed  with  snow,  and  the 
gladers  gliatening  in  the  son. 

The  daj  after,  in  oonsequenoe  of  a  headache,  I  remained 
at  the  hotel,  while  my  oompanions  undertook  some  petty 
excarsiona,  so  that  we  might  make  the  important  ones 
together. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I  oame  down,  feeling 
mnoh  better.  I  took  my  seat  at  one  end  of  the  balcony, 
where  I  was  afterward  joined  by  my  old  friend  of  the  dili- 
gence, and  his  daughter.  He  began,  as  nsnal,  to  conTerae, 
and  Miss  Olara  to  interpret 

In  tiie  midst  of  this  I  was  suddenly  astounded  by  hear- 
ing three  familiar  Toioes— those,  in  fact,  of  Beaume, 
Stoaghton  and  Walters,  who  were  seated  around  a  small 
table  under  a  tree  a  little  way  ofl^  lustily  chanting : 

«  CoDStoDce  lies  on  the  Boden-Boden-see. 
Constance  lies  on  the  BodeB-Boden-see. 
Ck)n8tance  lies  on  the  Boden-Boden-see. 
Jast  take  a  look  and  oonvinoed  you'll  be 
That  Oonstanoe  lies  on  the  Boden-Bodensee. 
Just  take  a  look,  and  oonvinoed  you'll  be, 

Ck>nyinced  you'll  be, 

GonTinoed  youll  be. 
That  Ck>n8tance  lies  on  the  Boden-Boden-see. 
Just  take  a  look,  and  oonvinoed  you'll  be, 

Oonvinoed  you'U  be« 

Oonvinoed  youll  be, 

'Vinoed  youll  be, 

Tlnoed  you'll  be. 
Be,  be,  be, 
Bel 
That  Constance  lies  on  the  Boden-Boden-see  I" 

"What's  that  ?"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman,  pricking 
up  his  ears,  as  the  ohant  began,  and  looking  in  the  direc- 
tion of  my  unfortunate  friends,  whom  he  at  once  recog- 
nized. "  What's  that  ?"  he  asked  again,  as  the  song  pro- 
ceeded.    "Isn't  that  English?    It  is  English!" 

I  looked  at  Miss  Olara.  She  looked  at  ma  I  could 
discern  a  roguish  gleam  of  intelligence  in  her  bright  eyes 
— a  happy  gleam,  I  may  say— and  a  smile  half  suppressed. 

It  was  too  much.  Especially  as  some  good  round 
English  cadences  fell  on  our  ears,  as  they  prepared  to 
repeat  the  stanza. 

I  burst,  incontinently,  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  in  which, 
after  a  little.  Miss  Olara  joined.  Indeed,  it  was  so  em- 
phatic, that  the  sounds  reached  my  friends,  who  looked 
toward  us  in  dismay.  They  had  thoughtlessly  been 
betrayed  in  this  bit  of  students'  nonsense. 

*'  You  speak  English  1"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman,  in 
wrath.     "A  trick — a  paltry,  contemptible  trick  1" 

I  hastened  to  explain — no  longer  in  French — our,  as 
we  supposed,  harmless  little  arrangement  I  said  how 
much  embarrassed  we  had  been,  how  we  tried  to  avoid 
further  Intimaoy,  and  so  forth.  I  appealed  to  the  young 
lady,  who  did  her  best  to  sustain  me ;  but  it  was  of  no 
avaiL 

At  this  jxmcture  the  musical  trio  came  up,  and  each 
repeated  and  cenftrmed  my  statement 

The  eld  fellow  would  accept  no  excuse.  It  was  a  tri(&, 
and  nothing  else ;  besides,  as  Americans,  we  ought  to  be 
aiE^med  to  conceal  our  origin. 

I  thought  I  could  see  a  little  relenting  when  Walters 
oame  to  give  his  explanation. 

*'  I  didn*t  believe  you  were  French,"  he  said,  *'  when 
you  gave  up  your  seat ;  but  it  was  an  inexoasable  trick- 
nothing  short  of  it" 

And  so  we  separated. 

^Die  Best  day  we  were  to  ascend  the  Montanvert,  and. 


as  it  was  a  point  ladies  oould  reach  and  have  a  fine  viel^ 
and  a  sight  of  the  Mer  de  QIm^  it  happened  Miss  Olara 
had  snooeeded  in  persuading  her  father  to  attempt  it  that 
very  morning.  There  were  a  gveat  many  travelers,  at  Ihat 
time^  at  Ohamouni,  and  mules  were  in  requisition.  When 
those  to  be  ridden  by  Miss  Olara  and  her  father  came  up, 
one  was  found  to  be  so  lame  that  it  was  impossible  to  ride 
hiuL 

What  was  to  be  done  ?    Not  another  mule  could  be  had. 

Walters,  who  was  hovering  near,  immediately  came  up 
and  insisted  on  the  old  gentleman  taking  his  mule.  The 
latter  refused  at  firsts  but  Walters  was  firm ;  he  declared 
he  had  much  rather  walk,  and  the  cunning  fellow  told  the 
truth,  for  it  would  give  him  an  opportunity  to  keep  dose 
by  Miss  Olara's  side. 

At  last  the  old  fellow  was  mounted,  and  away  we  all 
went 

It  was  idle  any  longer  to  preserve  our  incognito,  and  we 
gave  ourselves  up  to  a  right  good  Yankee  tima  Our 
elderly  companion  at  last  was  worked  into  excellent  spirits. 
He  ordered  champagne  when  we  reached  the  Ohalet,  and, 
before  we  descended,  was  willing  to  call  our  late  conduct  a 
foolish  freak,  instead  of  a  trick,  declaring  he  had  been 
young  once  himself  I 

The  visit  to  Ohamouni,  like  all  things  here  below,  oame 
to  an  end.  Our  bachelor  oompact,  alas  I  also  proved  one 
of  the  futile  things  so  often  attempted,  and  never  oarried 
out 

We  separated  from  our  friends,  it  is  true,  and  went 
on  by  ourselves,  but  we  met  them  ever  and  anon,  when 
English  came  at  onoe  into  play. 

Yes,  the  charm  with  which  we  hoped  to  surround  our 
trip  was  gone, 

I  do  not  suppose  Walters  thought  so ;  for  when  we  came 
back  to  Paris  be  made  speedy  arrangements  to  leave,  and 
in  September  took  passage  for  America,  and  at  Ohristmas 
Miss  Olara  and  he  were  married. 


STOllY  OF  THB  TOMATO. 

A  Pennsylvakian  says :  "A  good  many  years  ago  s 
man,  who  had  recently  arrived  from  the  Island  of  Bermuda* 
was  sent  to  York  Oounty,  Pa.,  jail  for  some  offense  com« 
mitted  against  the  laws  of  the  Oommonwealth.  He  had 
with  him  a  few  seeds,  which  he  planted  in  the  rich  soil  of 
the  jail  yard.  Before  the  plants  which  sprang  from  the 
seed  reached  maturity  he  was  discharged,  and  no  one  knew 
the  nature  of  them.  They  grew  luxuriantly,  bearing  fruit 
of  a  large  size  and  unusual  appearance.  As  this  strange 
fruit  ripened  its  color  changed  from  green  to  brilliant  red, 
and  became  an  object  of  wonder  and  admiration  to  all  the 
inmates  of  the  jaiL  Mrs.  Klinefelter,  the  lady-keeper, 
cautioned  all  the  prisoners  against  eating  any  of  the  fruit, 
as  she  was  sure  it  was  poisonous,  and  besides  planted  thq 
seed,  as  she  would  endeavor  to  preserve  specimens  of  it 
for  him  should  he  return  in  tim&  Just  when  the  fruit 
was  fully  matured  the  Bermuda  prisoner  revisited  the  jail 
and  asked  to  see  the  plant  This  request  granted,  he  next 
called  for  pepper,  salt  and  vinegar,  and  to  the  horror  of 
tiie  good  lady  commenced  to  eat  of  the  supposed  poison- 
ous fruit  with  a  relish  that  astonished  the  beholders. 
After  enjoying  the  strange  repast,  be  informed  Mrs.  E. 
that  the  fruit  or  vegetable  was  the  tomato,  or  love-apple, 
and  it  would  be  found  wholesome  and  nutritious.  The 
eeeds  dl  the  remaining  tomatoes  were  carefully  preswved 
and  distributed  among  the  friends  and  neighbors  of  the 
lady,  and  thus  this  now  popular  esculent  was  introduced 
into  the  andent  and  goedly  borough  of  York.    For  manj 
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jetOB  tiiemafter  it  was  coItiTBkted  aa  an  omament  rafcUer 
than  for  table  nne,  btit  hj  degreee  its  merita  began  to  be 
mare  foUj  understood  and  appreolAtedi  and  there,  as  else- 
wherSt  it  grew  into  ganerol  public  favor," 


AN  IHCIDENT  IN  TEE  LIFE  OF  BENEDICT  ARNOLD. 

TexEB  was  a  daj  when  Talloyraud  amTed  in  Hayre  in 
great  haata  from  Paris.  It  waa  iu  tli€  darkest  hour  of  the 
Freiioh  Beyolution,  Porsaed  bj  the  bloodheunds  of  the 
Beign  sf  Terror,  stripped  of  every  wr^k  of  proper^  or 
power^  Tallejrand  aeoured  a  passage  to  America  in  a  ship 
about  to  saiL  He  was  going  a  beggar  and  a  wanderer  to 
a  strange  Iand»  to  earn  his  broad  bj  hii  dailj  labor« 

"Is  there 
an  American 
staying  at 
your  house  T* 
be  ssked  the 
landlord  of 
hia  hotel  *'I 
sm  bound  to 
cross  the 
water*  and 
would  like  a 
letter  to  some 
person  of  in* 
fluenoe  in  the 
New  World." 

The  l&Qd- 
lord  hesitated 
a  moment, 
and  then  re- 
plied : 

**  There  is  a 
gentleman  tip 
stairs,  either 
from  America 
or  Britain ; 
but  whether 
an  American 
or  English* 
man,  I  cannot 
tall" 

He  pointed 
the  way,  and 
Talleyrand* 
who  in  his 
early  life 
was  bishop, 
prince,  and 
afterward  a 
prime  miniaterp  asoended 
pLicant,  he 
entered. 

In  the  far  comer  of  the  dimly -lighted  room  sat  a  gentle- 
maa  of  some  ^ty  years,  hia  arms  folded  and  his  head 
bowed  on  his  breast  From  a  window  directly  opposite  a 
flood  of  light  poured  over  hia  forehead.  His  eyes,  looking 
from  beneath  the  downcast  brows,  gazed  in  Talleyrand's 
face  with  a  peonliar  and  searching  expression.  His  face 
was  atrikiag  in  its  outlina^the  month  and  chin  indicatiTe 
of  an  iron  wCL     His  form»  Tigorous,  even  with  the  snows 

C~       of  fifty  Winters,  was  dad  in  a  dark  but  rich  and  distin- 
guished ooatumo. 
Talleyrand  adTanoed,  stated  that  he  was  a  fngitiye,  and, 
nnder  the  impression  that  the  gentleman  before  him  was 
an  Americani  he  solicited  his  kind  feelings  and  officoB« 


the  stairs.     A  miserable  sup- 
stood  before  the  stranger's  door,  knocked  and 


pouring  forth  his  history  in  eloquent  Frandi  tod  brok 
English: 

"  I  am  a  wanderer— an  exile  I  I  am  forced  to  fly  to  the 
New  World,  without  a  friend  or  hope.  You  are  an  Amer* 
loan.  Qiva  me,  I  beseech  yon,  a  letter  of  yours,  that  I 
may  be  able  to  earn  my  bread.  I  am  willing  to  toil  in  any 
manner ;  the  scenes  of  Paris  have  Med  me  with  such 
horror  tJiat  a  life  of  labor  would  be  a  paradise  to  a  cnrpst 
of  luxury  in  FrancCb  You  will  give  me  a  letter  to  one  of 
your  friends.  A  gentleman  lika  yon  has  doubtless  many 
friends.'* 

The  strange  gentleman  rose*  With  a  look  that  Talley- 
rand neyer  forgot,  he  retreated  toward  the  door  of  the 
next  chamber,  his  head  still  dowDoast,  his  eyes  looking 
still  from  beneath  his  darkeced  brow.     He  spoke  as  he 

retreated 
backward — 
his  Toice  fall 
of  mean  ID  g  : 
"I  am  the 
only  man 
bom  in  tha 
New  Work! 
who  can  falsa 
his  hand  to 
Ood  and  say« 
*  I  hava  not  a 
friend  —  not 
one  —  in  all 
America*" 

Talleyrand 
nerer  forgot 
the  OTer- 
whelming  sad* 
sees  of  the 
look  that  <i<y 
oompanied 
these  words* 

"Who  are 
your  he 
cried^  as  the 
strsnge  gen- 
tleman  re* 
treated  to- 
ward the  next 
room.  **Yoiir 
name  V* 

With  a 
smile  that 
had  more  of 
mockery  tlian 
joy  in  its  con* 
rnlstva  as* 
presaion,  he  said,  **  My  name  is  ^Benedict  Arnold-'* 

He  was  gone.  Talleyrand  sank  in  a  chair,  gasping  Iha 
words : 

"Arnold,  the  Traitor  I  one  who  has  betrayed  bis 
country  !" 

Thus  Arnold  wandered  OTer  the  earth,  another  Cain, 
with  a  waDderer's  mark  on  his  brow.  Even  in  the  secluded 
room  at  that  inn  of  Harre  his  crime  foond  him  out,  and 
forced  him  to  tell  his  name— that  name  the  synonym  of 
infamy. 

The  last  twenty  years  of  Amold*a  life  were  covered  with  a 
cloud,  from  whose  dnrkneos  but  a  lew  gleams  of  light  ilash 
out  upon  the  page  of  history. 


A  wian  man  makes  mora  opportunitlea  than  he  can  find. 


▲S  UIOtDEST  IK  TES  LIPS  Or  WVWmCT  AKSOU).— "*WEO  ASB  TOrt*  GKIBD  TALLBTEAND. 
'  TOCa  SAMS?'     'Mr  HAMK  tS— BlKSOtCT  ▲SirOt.I>**  ** 
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LEONIE  :    EMPRESS    OF  THE   AIR. 


AniJtor  of  **Eilemi  Aroon^'' 


By    GERALD    CARLTON, 
*^ Jasper  Delaneif"  **Ad€tm  Fergmon/* 

CHAPTEK  XXV. 

'  WBATI   AUBBST  MB?     TBKY  WOULI>  KOT  VAMM  t 


I  Maqote  mad  Ada  Oajthorne  put  up  that  night  in  the 
I  little  Tillage  of  Eoglewood.  The  next  morBiog  thej  start 
I  for  home,  both  verj  quiet  and  he&Tf  of  heart.  Adft*a 
I  young  artist  lover  aooompaniea  them  od  their  home  jour- 
t  nejf  and  leaves  them  at  the  depot  before  thej  reach 
Woodbine. 

("Cheer  up,  darling/*  he  wiyB,  gajly  ?  "there  are 
btigbter  days  in  atore  for  nn  all  Meanwhile,  I  shall  foliov 
up  this  olew»  and  let  you  know  the  result" 

Ada's  emotion  ia  strong,  for  she  baa  seen  the  loved  one 
onoe  more — the  man  for  whom  her  heart  and  soul  jeamed. 
Maggie  in  miserable,  beoause  she  profoundly  ajmpathizea 
with  her  siater'a  anguish,  and  both  ol  them  are  nnnerred 
lij  the  awfnl  anddenness  of  their  unde'a  death,  albeit  he 
was  in  a  manner  a  stranger  to  them.  Yet  when  compared 
with  Leonio  and  Diok,  thej  are  happj,  and  their  journey 
a  plefiaant  one. 

For  Leonie,  sbo  jonrueys  in  sullen  silence  ;  and  it  is  not 
nutil  they  atop  within  a  dozen  miles  of  New  York,  and 
Tomkins,  with  hia  usual  gallantry*  has  brought  her  some 
brandy»  tbat  she  deigna  to  address  him,  and  then  in  a 
lone  of  highly  object! on al  sarcasm. 

*•  Ah,  nwn  ami,  yon  have  done  well,  have  you  not  7  Y*ou 
have  made  me  spend  my  money  to  some  purpose.  Hence^ 
forward,  mj  good  friend,  I  abandon  your  ohimeraa  and 
aiiok  to  my  own  busineaa,'* 

Vol  xnt,  No,  3-2L 


Mark  ffri^ekm'i  Maney^**  dk;.,  dG, 


She  saya  this  purely  with  the  idea  of  alarming  him. 
She  is  oonaiderably  surprised  to  hear  him  reply,  reiy 
deciflively  : 

** That's  just  what  you'll  have  to  d6>  my  lady;  the 
game,  I  guess,  is  up/^ 

Leouie,.like  most  paaaionate  women,  lovea,  when  en* 
raged,  to  meet  oppodUon*  To  agree  with  her  is  simply 
to  render  her  furioua. 

**  You  idiot  V*  ahe  returns,  **  do  you  think  I  am  going  to 
dt  quietly  down  and  see  my  fortune  run  away  from  me  ? 
And  why,   pray,  Mr.  Astute,   is   the  game,   as  you  say, 
'up*?    My  father  haa  reoognized  me,  and  what  more  it^ 
neceaaary  V* 

'*You  call  on  Meaara.  Ketcham  k  Cheetam,  and  youll 
see  how  much  mora  they'll  want,     We've  got  to  deal  wit 
one  of  the  sharpest  firma  in  New  York,  and,"  he  oontinueOyl 
moodily,  "  I  don't  see  how  it's  to  be  done." 

In  dealing  with  the  unknown,  Mr.  Tomkins  is  cond- 
dent ;  with  the  known  hia  heart  fails  him,  and  very  well 
known  to  him  are  the  gentlemen  he  mentions. 

**  There  is  no  proof  now,"  he  goes  on  ;  *'noi  a  oenili 
worth.     Now  that  the  old  man  and  D*Albo  are  dead,  wbo " 
ifl  to  say  who  you  are,  or  what  you  are  V    I  am  afraid 
we've  got  left" 

For  a  time  Leonie  ooutenta  herself  with  generiilly  abus- 
ing every  one  connected  with  the  scheme,  tad  declaring 
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her  TiMlterabla  resolve  to  have  the  money.  As  they  Dear 
New  York  she  grows  ealmer,  and  begs^  her  dear  Bicliard  to 
give  her  his  advice. 

Mr.  Tomkins  has  a  wholesome  dread  of  his  old  employ- 
ers, and  he  strongly  urges  her  to  let  tbem  make  the  first 
advance.  As  she  determines  to  go  at  onoe  to  see  these 
gentlemen,  he  implores  her  to  be  earef ol  as  to  what  she 
says,  for  they  are,  he  assares  her,  qaite  likely  to  take 
extreme  measures,  and  have  her  arrested  for  attempted 
frand. 

••What!"  she  cries,  ••arrest  me?  Mon  Dieul  they 
ironlii  not  dare !" 

••Pardon  me ;  they  are  men  who  will  dare  anything,'^ 
isDiok's  answer. 

Wlien  they  reach  New  York  her  spirits  have  qnite  re- 
tamed. 

••There  is  one  thing,  my  good  Biohard,"  she  laagh- 
inflrly  observes  ;  *•  if  I  can't  prove  that  l*m  a  Gonrtlandt^ 
they  cannot  prove  that  I  am  Lot" 

Mr.  Tomkins,  under  the  plea  that  he  has  some  special 
business  to  superintend,  leaves  her  at  the  depot 

••  Yon  will  call  for  me  at  my  old  lodgings  to-morrow, 
and  show  me  where  the  terrible  lawyers  are,"  Leonie  im* 
presaes  upon  him. 

'•I  will  call  for  you,  my  lady,"  he  ruminates,  as  he 
iralks  moodily  along ;  ••  bat  if  old  Ketcbam  shows  any 
signs  of  fighting,  you  won't  get  any  assistance  from  me  in 
estibiishing  yoor  cltiim.  One  thing,  I'm  safe.  You've 
made  me  your  agent  in  advance^  at  a  first-rate  salary,  and 
you  oan't  get  out  of  ihaL  I  cannot  go  home,"  he  con- 
tinues, in  a  brc^en  voice.  •*  I  could  not  sleep  in  there, 
now  tnat  she  has  gone.  Poor  Ann,  Fm  afraid  that  my 
dream  of  finding  you  and  keeping  you  in  affluence  haa 
vaniBhed." 

Feeling  badly  in  need  of  refreshment,  Dick  enters  a 
saloon  and  calls  for  a  glass  of  wine.  Mechanically  he 
takes  up  the  morning  paper,  and  abstractedly  pores  over  its 
columns.  An  advertisement  rivets  his  attention.  It  is  a 
reward  from  the  State  of  one  tliousand  dollars,  offered  for 
the  discovery  and  apprehension  <A  the  murderer  of  Ezra  ' 
Liaacs. 

•*  They  may  say  what  they  like  about  blood-money,  bnt 
I  mean  to  have  that,"  Dick  mutters.  *' When  I  see  them 
both  standing  a',  the  bar,  Ann  and  I  will  be  amply  re- 
venged. I'd  do  it  without  the  reward  ;  why  then  shouldn't 
I  take  the  money,  as  it  happens  to  be  thrown  in  ?"  No 
reason  suggesting  itself  to  the  contrary,  Dick  continues  : 
•'And  no  time  sliall  be  lost,  either  ;  general  session  mo, 
as  soon  as  this  matter  is  settled.     I'm  on  their  tfack." 

Our  friend  Tomkins  retains  soma  of  the  old  legal 
phrases  still. 

The  following  morning  lie  meets  Leonie,  as  she  ap- 
pnintp<\  and  accompanies  her  to  the  office  of  his  lormer 
em})U3<r  .  He  feels  anything  but  comfortable  as  he 
entrs  the  well-known  building,  and  Mr.  Ketcham's 
brusque  reception  of  him  does  not  tend  to  make  him  feel  ' 
more  at  his  ease. 

•*You  will  he  good  enouph,"  is  this  gentleman's  stern 
silut.itiou,  **to  ieave  my  office;  I  cau  hold  no  communi- 
caiion  with  y  ii.  And  if  you're  not  very  careful,  you 
will  find  yourself,  one  of  these  fine  davs,  on  Blackwell's 
Island." 

"Now,  madame,"  lie  addresses  Leonie,  in  a  hard,  clear 
voict',  "  I  know  your  business.  Let  us  waste  as  little  time 
as  p  flsiblo.  We  have  pro  f  of  the  death  of  the  late  Mr. 
Coiirtlaudi's  daughter,  and  we  shall  resist  your  claim. 
Pkrdon  me,  madam  ;  if  you  have  anvthing  to  say  it  must 
be  thronf^h  your  attorneys.  I  have  the  honor  to  wish  you 
0L  very  good-mommg.'' 


Leonie  mutters  something  which  sounds  strangely  like 
••  pig,"  and  she  sw.  eps  hdughtiiy  out  of  the  office. 

'•Bah  !"  she  cries,  ••!  don't  care  that  for  them.  I  ao* 
cept^rd  a  six  months'  engagement  irom  old  Bice  last  nighty 
I  shall  have  lots  of  money." 

•*  When  shall  I  commence  my  duties  ?"  queries  Dick. 

*•  Your  duties,  mon  ami  ?'* 

••As  agent  in  advance,"  he  adds. 

She  stares  at  him  blankly. 

••  You  will  commence,  my  dear  Bichard,  when  I  traveL 
We  don't  want  agents  in  advMUce  till  then.  And  as  far  aa 
I  oan  see,  it  will  be  many  months  before  I  ieave  New 
York." 

.  This  information  is  sufficient  to  unnerve  the  redoubtable 
Mr.  Tomkins.  He  reels  back,  and  chugs  to  a  post  fox 
support,  while  Leonie,  with  a  oontemptuous  laugh  and  a 
parting  adjective,  sails  grandly  towards  Broadway. 


CHAPTfeB  XXVI. 

'  FAB  FBOM  TOB   XADDINO  OKOWD  " 

ITHIN  a  few  miles  of  the  Quaker  Oity 

j'^^JJftfrM^XL^  stood  the  residence  of  Dr.  Gray.     A 

[^/S^fftT^TV^'  plain,   square,   roomy  builnng,  sur- 

' '  '    rounded   by  extensive   gardens,   and 

inclosed  by  high  brick  walls.    Passing 

through  the  slender  and  elaborately- 

woiked  iron  gates,  the  visitor  entered 

upon    a    tortuous,    serpentine  drive, 

inordinately    wreathed,    and    turned 

upon  itself,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 

the  uninitiated  an  idea  of  linutless 

gronnds. 

Dr.  Gray,  the  proprietor  of  this  establishment,  was  a 
short,  corpulent  man,  with  a  florid  face  and  a  pleasant 
manner.  He  held  tne  convenient  theory  that  ail  men  hud 
a  weak  point  in  their  brains  ;  that,  in  fact,  a  perfectly 
sane  and  thoroughly  mentally  healthy  man  was  not  to  be 
found. 

•*No  doubt  whatever,"  he  would  say,  over  his  wine, 
•*  that  you,  my  dear  sir,  and,  for  that  matter,  I,  have  a 
latent  tendency  to  mania.  A  little  wholesome  restraint 
occasionsilly  would  do  us  both  good.  What  can  be  more 
delighttul  than  a  few  weeks  in  an  establishment  likt*  this  ? — 
shut  out  from  the  cares,  the  bustle  and  the  noise — the — 
the — the— r.r  from  *the  madding  crowd  * — in  fact,  that  is 
the  expression,  *  madding  crowd  ' — tvery  want  gratified, 
every  luxury  that  money,  that  art,  that  ingenuity  can 
procure  or  devise,  surrounded  by  tranquillity  and  beauty. 
Sir,  I  assure  you— I  assuie  you,  sir,  when  I  walk  amongst 
my  people — my  lambs,  I  call  them — and  see  their  happy 
faces  and  their  innocent  gambols,  I  envy  my  patients,  sir. 
I  sigh  for  their  repose  and  their  freedom." 

**  Criminals,  my  dear  sir,"  ho  would  exclsim,  with  a 
lofty  smile  at  his  friend's  ignorance — **  criminals  I  Why, 
sir,  there  is  not  a  criminal  in  the  whole  of  these  United 
Stat;  8.  Not  one,  sir.  Tliey  are  mad,  sir,  mad  ;  every 
one  of  them  ;  and  instead  of  beiu'^  bundled  into  prisons, 
as  they  are,  they  should  be  handed  over  to  tho  doctors. 
Those  whose  mems  were  ample  ought  to  be  placed  in 
wre  1 1 -appointed,  high-class,  and  extenpive  establish  men  ta 
like  this  ;  jiresided  over  by  men  of  capacity,  by  men  of 
heart,  and  by  men  of  refinement.  Tho  poor  ones  ?  Oh  ! 
tbey  would  be  provided  for  by  tho  State  in  the  usual  way. 
No  sane  person  can  commit  a  crime." 

It  was  with  a  pang  that  he  read  of  any  wealthy  man 
being  imprisoned. 

The  law,  he  considered,  bad  robbed  the  asylum-keepexa 
Of  the  Bepablio  of  that  which  was  theirs  by  right 
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*'  Now,  for  instanoe,"  oonthmed  the  doctor,  '*  m j  wife 
was  one  of  my  first  patientn.    I  oared  her,  and  in  defiance 

of  Mr.  O and  all  the  other  theorists,  I  married  her^ 

married  her,  sir  I— and  a  good  wife  she's  been.  Upsets 
m  J  argnments  ?  Not  at  all.  They  are  all  mad  ;  she's  a 
little  saner  than  the  rest  of  women,  because  she  has  been 
nnder  efficient  controL  Yon  see,  we  have  oar  romance 
oven  here." 

He  did  not  add,  as  lie  might  hare  added,  that  the  lady 
in  qnestion  had  a  snag  little  fortune  of  her  own,  and  that 
her  friends  bad  plticed  her  with  him  to  prevent  her  marry- 
ing a  man  very  maoh  her  inferior.     ^ 

The  doctor  was  smitten,  and  after  conclasively  proving 
her  sanity,  he  ofifered  her  his  heart  and  hand,  which  she 
very  readily  accepted.  Her  friends  saw  that  Dr.  Gray  had 
been,  nsing  a  vulgarism,  one  too  many  for  them  ;  bat, 
being  people  of  sense,  they  accepted  the  inevitablOi 

The  morning  npon  which  we  introdace  the  portly  doctor 
to  our  readers  he  is  discnssing  a  knotty  qnestion  in  their 
domestic  economy  with  Mrs.  Gray. 

**  Well,"  he  says,  referring  to  a  letter  he  holds  in  his 
hand,  "all  this,  my  dear,  is  thoroaghly  satisfactory." 

"There's  a  mystery,  and  I  don't  like  mysteries,"  retorts 
his  wife,  decisively. 

"There  certainly  is  a  mystery,"  allows  her  hnsband ; 
•*at  the  same  time,  remember  what  the  clergyman  says." 
He  reads  a  portion  of  the  letter.  "  '  I  am  acquainted  with 
her  reason  for  leaving  her  home,  and  I  know  why  she 
desires  sednsion,  and  thoagh  I  do  not  think  she  is  acting 
wisely,  I  am  well  aware  that  this  anxiety  does  not  proceed 
from  a  wish  to  bide  from  the  cooseqaences  of  any  past 
transgression.  I  know  her  as  a  thoroaghly  good  girl,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  she  will  endeavor  to  do  her  daty.  It 
is  quite  trae  that  she  has  a  small  income  of  her  own.' 
What  can  yon  have  more  than  that  ?"  triumphantly  de- 
mands Dr.  Gray  ;  "  we'd  better  engage  her." 

"Servants  with  incomes,"  persists  the  lady,  "want  a 
deal  of  their  own  way." 

"  Housekeepers,  my  love,  without  incomes  want  a  good 
deal  of  money.  So,  my  dear,  I  think  that,  all  things 
considered,  we  had  better  give  this  Ann  Tomkins  a  trial. 
And  I'll  tell  yon  what  I'll  do,"  the  doctor  continues,  with 
a  chuckle:  "I'll  say  that  she  can  come  for  a  month  on 
trial,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  when  we  have  seen  what 
she  can  do,  we  will  decide  about  her  wages." 

"  Excellent  That,  at  any  rate,  will  give  as  time  to  look 
about  us.  I  can  soon  tell  if  she  will  suit  Are  yoa  going 
to  have  that  man  Gaythome  with  yoa  this  morning  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear.  He's  a  capital  hand  at  accounts.  I've 
not  had  such  a  useful  man  in  the  house  for  a  long  time." 

•*  Poor  fellow,  he's  sane  enough." 

"  Tut,  tut,  my  dear.  Do  you  think  any  sane  man,  the 
son  of  a  clergyman,  too,  would  do  the  terrible  things  that 
man  has  done  ?  Impossible.  His  friends  know  perfectly 
w^H  if  he  is  at  liberty  he  is  certain  to  commit  himself  in 
some  way  and  get  imprisoned  ;  look  at  the  disgrace  of 
that  Isn't  it  belter  for  all  parties  that  he  should  be  here, 
well  cared  for,  and  his  relatives  saved  all  anxiety  ?" 

"It  is  better  for  us,  at  any  rate,"  she  laughs.  "  But  I 
have  a  lot  to  do,  and  cannot  gossip  with  yoa  any  longer." 

These  remarks  were  yiade  on  the  same  day  that  Gourt- 
landt's  body  was  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  wild  Atlantic, 
and  had  reference  to  a  gentleman  with  whom  our  readers 
are  well  acquainted— Mr.  Herbert  Gaythorna 

Bonghly  seized  at  Philadelphin,  as  the  is  reader  is  aware, 
and  thrnst  into  a  oaifriage,  the  first  thing  he  did  when  he 
lound  that  resistanoe  and  bribery  were  alike  useless,  was 
to  hurriedly  run  oTor  the  darker  portion  of  his  past 
oaMes. 


The  men  observed  a  strict  silenoe  as  to  their  deatiDa- 
tion,  but  Herbert  felt  convinced  that  he  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  police.  Apart  from  other  things  that 
came  flooding  to  his  mind,  for  which  he  was  liable  to 
arrest^  there  was  a  little  matter  of  obtaining  jewelry  from 
a  Broadway  tradesman  upon  scarcely  truthful  pretenses, 
and  there  was  another  little  matter  of  cashing  checks  when 
his  account  had  long  since  been  close.l. 

"  It  must  be  the  checks,"  soliloquized  Mr.  Gaythome  , 
"and  if  the  parent  doesn't  sqnara  the  matter,  Fm  in  a 
deuce  of  a  fix." 

He  was  surprised  when  he  noticed  that  they  were  driving 
out  into  the  oi^en  country.  As  they  traversed  Dr.  Gray's 
winding  drive  and  drew  up  before  his  pretentious  house, 
Herbert's  astonishment  knew  no  bounds. 

The  doctor  received  him  kindly,  placed  a  decanter  of 
wine  before  him,  and  talked  seriously  to  him  for  a  gooU 
half-hour. 

Herbert  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears.  He  had  thor- 
oughly mado  up  his  mind  for  the  police  cell,  and  a  pos- 
sible term  in  the  penitentiary  ;  so  far,  therefore,  from 
protesting  against  the  plans  his  friends  had  adopted  for 
his  reformation,  he  was  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  a  stay 
with  Dr.  Gray.  Naturally  of  an  indolent,  careless,  con- 
tented disposition,  he  did  not  at  all  object  to  vegetate  for 
a  time  in  this  handsome  dwelling.  * 

The  murder  in  Burkett's  Court  had  rendered  him  rather 
fearful  of  the  company  of  Eloise.  If  she  succeeded  in  her 
schemes  without  his  aid,  so  much  the  better — he  would 
still  reap  the  benefit  of  her  plotting — while,  if  she  failed, 
and  justice  claimed  her,  he  would  not  be  involved  in  her 
dimes.  Ho  would,  of  course,  very  soon  sigh  for  his  lib- 
erty and  his  dissipation  ;  but  these  were  his  views  on  his 
first  interview  with  the  doctor. 

"If  you  are  a  sensible  fellow,"  said  this  worthy,  "and 
behave  yourself,,  yoa  and  I  will  get  on  remarkably  well, 
and  as  I  know  something  of  your  friends,  I  may  feel  in- 
clined to  grant  you  more  liberty  than  the  rest  If  you 
kick,  we  have  the  means " 

Here  ho  gave  Herbert  an  ominous  look,  but  this  indi- 
vidual hod  not  the  remotest  idea  of  kicking.  At  this 
moment  he  was  highly  delighted  at  the  turn  events  had 
taken. 

"You  will  do  me  a  favor,"  pursued  the  doctor  ;  "just 
make  one  attempt  to  escape.     I'll  allow  you  to  do  it" 

Heibert  protested. 

"  I  would  rather  you  did,"  Gray  continued.  "  You  will 
sec  then  how  impossible  it  is,  and  you  will  feel  more 
satisfied.  Letters  ?  Ob,  yes  ;  you  may  write  to  whom 
you  like." 

This  was  true.  But  all  his  notes,  after  passing  the 
doctor,  were  forwarded  to  his  father.  Herbert  guessed 
that  some  sort  of  system  as  this  was  probable,  and  so 
wrote  with  caution. 

Tne  doctor  showed  him  fresh  favors  every  day.  Mr. 
Gaythome  was  cunning.  Believing  that  his  letters  were 
read  by  Gray,  he  spoke  in  each  one  in  the  highest  terms 
of  this  gentleman. 

As  time  wore  on,  and  the  novelty  of  his  position  lost  its 
charm,  Herbert  sighed  for  his  old  life — his  days  of  impe- 
cuniosity,  his  shady  friends  and  his  doubtful  haunts,  and 
at  length  he  determined  to  escape.  Notwithstanding  the 
liberty  he  enjoyed,  this,  he  knew,  would  be  no  easy  task. 
Every  possible  precantioa  had  been  taken  to  render  any 
such  attempt  unsuccessful.  No  one  upon  the  entire  estab- 
lishment was  watched  with  more  jealous  care.  Herbert 
was  not  like  the  rest ;  if  he  onoe  lost  him,  the  doctor  waa 
satisfied  he  wonld  never  return. 

One  morning,  as  Mr.  Gaythome  is  seated  at  a  table  in 
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the  Plinoi|Nd*8  room,  numing  tliroagh  a  heap  of  ftoooanto 
and  trying  to  OTolye  soma  plan  thereby  to  elade  the 
vigilance  of  the  hooaehold,  the  door  opens  and  he  hears 
Gray*s  voioe : 

"  Jost  step  in  here,  l^i&s.  Gray  vill  retam  in  half  an 
hour,  and  she  will  then  see  yon."  He  lowers  his  tone  to 
a  whisper,  and  Herbert  only  catches  the  words,  "  Patient 
— quiet— favorite  of  mine — no  alarm '* 

The  door  closes,  and  he  looks  up. 

A  woman  gives  a  little  scream. 

'•Herbert!" 

He  starts,  too,  and  his  gold-rimmed  glasses  drop  from 
his  eyes,  as  he  falters  : 

"Ann!" 

The  woman  puts  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  kisses 
him. 

*'I  see  now  how  grossly  I  have  been  deceived,"  she 
says,  sobbing.  "They  have  put  you  here,  and  they  told 
me  you  were  married.  My  poor  Herbert  I  Bat  you  are 
sane,  dear,  aren't  you  ?" 

"Of  course,"  he  replies,  returning  her  embrace.  He 
seizes  at  once  upon  the  explanation  she  so  readily  pro« 
videsL  "And,  what's  more,  you  must  help  me  to  get  oat 
of  this  place,"  he  adds. 

"And  then  we  shall  get  married  ?"  she  asks,  timidly. 
"  I  haven't  much,  Herbert,  but  we  might,  with  economy, 
live  for  a  little  time  on  it— until  I  could  get  something  to 
do,  dear." 

This  poor,  love-sick  girl  is  quite  ready  to  slave  for  the 
worthless  fellow  before  her.  She  had  never  seen  him  with 
much  money,  and  she  never  thought  it  was  his  duty  to 
work  for  her. 

"That  will  be  all  right,"  he  returns,  evasively;  "but 
tell  me  what  are  you  doing  here  ?" 

"I  am  engaged  as  housekeeper.  Little  did  I  think  to 
meet  you,*'  sighs  poor  Ann.    "  Oh,  the  weary  nights " 

"Tes,  yes,"  he  interrupts,  impatiently,  "and  I,  also, 
have  suffered.    You  must  get  me  out  of  this,  somehow." 

"Never  fear,  darling,"  she  returns ;  "  before  many  days 
are  passed  yoa  shall  be  free." 

"  Hush  !  here  is  Mrs.  Gray." 

Ann  has  scarcely  time  to  seat  herself  before  the  doctor's 
wife  enters.  

CHAPTER  XXVn. 

"CITNNZMO    AS    A    SKBPBNT.'^ 

The  news  of  her  brother's  tragic  death  makes  a  strong 
impression  upon  the  weak  and  emotional  Mrs.  Gay  thome. 

Her  sorrow,  selfish  as  to  a  certain  extent  it  is,  is  very 
great  She  has  nothing  to  distract  her  attention,  nothing 
to  take  its  place;  so  she  broods  over  it  and  fosters  it, 
until  the  inroads  it  makes  upon  her  constitution  are  sadly 
apparent 

It  is  consoling,  though,  to  the  old  lady,  to  hear  that 
there  appears  some  doubt  aboat  this  supposed  daughter ; 
also  to  learn  that  her  brother's  lawyers  are  prepared  to 
resist  her  claim;  and  when  Mr.  Gay  thome  receives  a 
letter  from  Messrs.  Eetcham  k  Cheetam,  to  the  efteot  that 
certain  provisions  in  the  will  of  their  late  client  have  ref- 
erence to  his  two  girls,  she  has  again  a  host  of  pleasant 
fancies  to  fall  back  upon. 

Ada  has  lost  much  of  her  gayety  ;  Maggie,  too,  is  dall ; 
and  there  is  an  air  of  gloom  over  the  entire  household. 

The  increasing  feebleness  of  their  father  occasions  both 

tha  girls  constant  anxiety ;  the  tragedy  they  had  witnessed 

'  is  not  yet  efiEsoed  from  thdr  recollection.    Maggie  has  had 

ft  slight  qaarrel  with  her  lover,  and  Ada  sees  the  figure  of 

Bdmimd  Sinclair  always  before  her. 


To  Eloise,  the  news  of  Ralph  Oonrtlandt's  death  and  tiie 
disputed  identity  of  Leonie  gives  inexpressible  satisfac- 
tion ;  it  revives  her  old  ambition,  and  she  means  to  carry 
her  plans  into  action  ;  for,  now  that  the  death  of  the  old 
man  has  been  brought  about,  it  is  tha  more  necessary  that 
Maggie  and  Edward  Delmar  should  be  parted. 

Eloise  has  some  difficulty  in  masking  her  exultation,  but 
she,  nevertheless,  sacceeds  in  adopting  the  suppressed 
melancholy  of  the  house  very  satisfactorily. 

The  woman  Tomkins  had  endeavored  to  foist  upon  the 
old  man  she  concludes  to  be  an  impostor  ;  and,  now  that 
he  is  dead,  the  lawyers,  she  thinks,  will  soon  strip  her  of 
her  false  colors.  SRll,  the  cunning  and  daring  of  Dick 
had  not  a  little  surprised  Eloise,  for  she  had  regarded  him 
as  a  vain,  insignificant  noodle,  incapable  of  any  bold  or 
ingenious  action.  But  she  sees  now  that  she  has  greatly 
underrated  his  abilities,  and  she  sighs  as  she  thinks  how 
usef  al  he  might  have  been  to  her. 

"Had  the  old  num  lived,"  Eloise  communes,  "the 
woman  would,  without  doubt  have  obtained  his  ihoney  ; 
but  for  that  blockhead  to  get  so  near  the  priae  is  more 
than  I  can  understand.  Ton  have  evidently  lots  of  cun- 
ning, Mr.  Richard,  yet  I  shall  beat  you  ;  and  if  I  lose,  at 
least  I  am  no  worse  off." 

Eloise  has  firmly  established  herself  at  the  parsonage. 

She  is  very  attentive  ;  she  reads  to  Mrs.  Gaythome  at 
any  moment ;  she  is  glad  to  do  anything  for  the  girls  ;  and 
to  the  servants  she  is  invariably  considerate.  She  has  also 
taken  little  walks,  too,  and  made  presents  to  a  few  poor 
families  about  Woodbine ;  and,  in  a  word,  conducts  her- 
self in  such  an  unassuming,  amiable  way  as  to  endear  her 
to  all  who  come  in  contact  with  her. 

But  cunning  as  a  serpent  is  Eloise  Gaythome. 

During  the  absence  of  Maggie  she  enters  her  bedroom 
and  rummages  her  boxes  and  drawers.  There  is  a  writing- 
desk  upon  her  table^  which  is  unlocked.  In  this  she  finds 
a  bundle  of  letters,  which  she  carefully  exaniinea.  Very 
sweet  and  very  innocent  are  these  letters,  and  full  of 
tender  love ;  there  is  no  date  to  them,  and  they  are  very 
dean.  Eloise  judges,  by  the  faded  ribbon,  that  they  have 
lain  there  some  timOi  There  are  some  from  Maggie  and 
some  to  her.  It  is  a  juvenile  romance — a  budding  fkocy 
which  never  blossomed  into  trae  passion. 

When  the  frost  came^  and  the  plant  was  killed,  her 
letters  had  been  returned.  She  had  loved,  or  thought  she 
had  loved,  before  she  knew  Edward  Delmar ;  and  henC  in 
the  oold  hand,  and  before  the  unsympathetic  heart  of  this 
woman,  lay  the  broken  links  of  Cupid's  chain. 

Eloise  picks  out  one  of  the  letters ;  like  the  majority  of 
them,  it  is  without  date  ;  a  letter  rich  in  girlish  love,  and 
trust  and  hope  and  ingenuousness.  Gentle,  fresh,  and 
fragrant  as  the  April  breez& 

"  This  will  be  useful,"  she  mutters. 

The  bundle  is  replaced,  and  no  one  can  tell  that  it  hsa 
been  disturbed. 

Eloise  writes,  some  days  after  their  return,  to  Tom  Van 
Buren,  and  incloses  in  her  letter  another  one  for  him  to 
post  Much  correspondence  has  passed  between  them, 
and  she  knows  that  she  can  trust  him. 

That  same  evening,  as  they  are  sitting  quietly  in  the 
dining-roam,  Eloise  reading  aloud  an  essay  by  Emerson, 
the  door  abruptly  opens,  and  her  husband,  with  his  gold- 
rimmed  glasses,  and  a  smirk  upon  his  face,  stands  looking 
in  upon  them. 

There  is  a  thickness  in  Mr.  (}ay  thorae's  tone,  and  a  flip- 
pancy, which  spoke  of  copious  libations. 

The  presence  of  his  father  fails  to  abash  him ;  he  leers 
at  the  oompany  with  much  satisfaction,  and  pats  his  sister's 
cheeks  patronisiDgly. 
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life  to  Herbert,  when  cheered  bv  wine,  ia  one  etnpen- 
dons  joke  ;  and  Eloiee  gueases,  bj  bis  manner,  tbat  be  ib 
thinkisg  wl^at  &  fonnj  thing  it  will  be  to  tell  them  tbat  aho 
ia  his  wife.  She  muat  trait  to  her  own  wit,  however,  to 
eitriodie  her  from  the  difHcnltj.  She  knows  she  has  anf- 
ficietit  inflnence  over  him  to  make  him  deny,  sober,  any 
statement  he  may  make  while  drunk. 

The  clergj^* 
m&o,  pale  and 
feeble,  gazes  in 
aa  toniahment 
and  indigna- 
tion at  biA  son. 
It  is  rarely 
that  the  old 
man  gives  way 
to  ptMion.  hnt 
the  impertin^ 
eoce  and  the 
andaeity  of  the 
newcomer  ren> 
der   him    fnri- 

OUB. 

*•  Well,  pop! 
here  I  am,  yon 
see,  back  once 
more,"  says 
his  rmkiah  aon, 
lightly*  ''Yon 
don't  look 
right.  Now, 
Ada,  old  girl, 
give  us  A  kiss, 
I  wish  yon'd 
dimw  me  a  drop 
of  beer ;  I  am 
awf  idly  thirsty. 
Maggie.  Ah, 
nay  bride,"  ad- 
Tanotng  toward 
Eloiae,  "it  is  a 
Iretl  to  meet 
yon •• 

*'Yoa  soonn- 
dreir*  cries  Mr. 
(9ayt  borne, 
trembling  with 
indignation  ; 
**yoii  hanl- 
ened.  insolent 
aisonndrel,  to 
addreaa  a  lady 
so  impertin- 
ently. How  is 
it  that  you 
have  the  anda- 
oity  to  enter 
here  again  ? 
And  to  come 
reeking  in  liq- 
uor t  Yon  are 
A  vioionjB,  lazy,  bad  fellow.  Leave  this  honse  at  once, 
sir,  and  never  let  me  set  ^jen  on  you  again*  Why  are 
yott  at  liberty  ?— what  brings  you  here  ?— why  are  yon 
not  at  Dr,  Gray's  V 

'^Come,  old  gentleman,*^  Heibert  rejoins,  with  provok- 
ing noBohAlanoe,  removing  his  hat  and  selecting  the  moat 
eomlorlable  chair  in  the  room  ;  **it*a  no  uee  making  a  row 
about  nothing.     Here  I  am,  and,  I  gutsa.  hcfo  I  intend 
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remaining  ;  so  let  ns  shake  hands,  and  say  no  more  abonc 

it.     Now,  raf  bride  over  there " 

'*  Hir  T*  indignantly,  from  Eloiaa 

**  Well,  yon  are  my  bride,  aren't  you?'*  with  drunken 
gravity, 

*'  Really,  thif;  ia  too  rldicalona.     Do  not  distress  your- 
self, Mr.  Gaythorne.     Ho  will  be  sorry  for  this  when  li*> 

comes  to  him< 
self,'*    say 
Eloise, 

**Now,  do  sit 
down/'  remon- 
Btraled  H  e  r  - 
lert,  **aiidlet*s 
be  comfortable, 
*  Birds  in  their 
little  nests 
agree,  and  why 
can*t  we?'  he 
quotes,  plaint- 
ively. ••Gray's  I 
Oh,  ho  I  Soon 
f^oi  tired  of  iJmi 
— no  scope  for 
my  abilities 
there.  So  I 
made  love  to 
the  house- 
keeper, and 
she  helped  mo 
out— and  hero 
I  am.  That 
was  sharp 
work,  putting 
me  in  an  asy- 
lum,"  Eloise 
opens  her  eyes* 
'•And  I  think 
some  of  yon 
might  have 
come  to  se^ 
how  I  was  get- 
ting on.  But 
I  won't  say 
anything  about 
it.  Bring  forth 
the  cakes  and 
wine,  and  we 
will  be  merry/' 
*'  How  dare 
you,  sir  ("oriee 
Ada,  passion- 
ately* "Do  you 
not  see  how 
your  conduct 
f^rteves  poor 
pa?" 

*•  Oh,  Her- 
bert, dear,  do 
not  go  on  like 
this,"  pleads 
Maggie^  tearfully*  There  is  such  a  strange'  expression 
upon  their  father's  face  that  both  the  girls  grow  alarmed. 
He  does  not  speak ;  there  appears  to  be  some  torrible 
struggle  going  on  within  hiuL  His  entire  frame  is  con^ 
vulsed  with  wrath  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  ho  is  making 
a  strong  effort  to  control  his  paaaion. 

He  stands  over  his  son  now,  and  in  a  low^  fierce  tone, 
broken  by  emotion, 


says : 
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**LMve  this  house  at  onoe— leara  it,  or,  Qod  forgive 
me  1  I  shall  do  jon  an  iojary." 

Herbert  carefully  wipes  bis  eyeglasses,  and  again  patting 
them  to  bis  eyes,  appears  to  examine  his  lather  with  some 
onriosity. 

The  insolence  of  the  action  and  tbeoalm  impertinence  of 
his  manner  so  enrages  Mr.  Gaythome,  that  for  a  moment 
he  forgets  himself. 

Seizing  his  son  roaghly  by  the  collar,  he  drags  him 
from  his  seat 

••  Stay  I"  Eloise  cries,  rising  and  darting  forward ;  "you 
win  do  yourself  an  injury— you  are  feeble."  She  instantly 
nnclasps  the  old  man's  hands,  and  leads  him  to  the  sofa. 
«*I  will  remoTe  this  fellow." 

She  holds  Herbert's  arm  firmly,  and  draws  him  toward 
the  door. 

As  she  approaches  it,  it  opens.  For  a  moment  her  heart 
•tops  beating,  and  her  jaw  drops. 

Standing  before  her  she  sees  Mr.  Tomkins,  and  the 
strange  man  who  had  followed  her  when  in  New  York." 

"  WeVe  got  'em  I"  Dick  cries,  exultingly.  "  We've  got 
*em  fast" 

"Eloise  d'Ancre,**  the  man  sternly  says,  '*I  ^rrest  yo9 
for  the  murder  of  Esra  Isaacs  ;  and,  Herbert  Ctoythome,  I 
charge  you  with  asibting  this  woman  in  her  crime." 

Before  they  can  realize  the  full  import  of  his  words,  a 
pair  of  handcnfib  eneirda  their  wrists. 

Maggie  falls  upon  her  brother's  neck,  and  implores  him 
to  say  that  he  is  innocent  Ada  is  kneeling  by  the  side  of 
her  father,  who  has  fallen  upon  the  floor  insensible. 

An  hour  later  husband  and  wife^  oloaely  guarded,  are  at 
the  Woodbine  depot,  waiting  for  the  New  York  train. 

As  Tomkins  is  giinaing  at  the  prisoners,  Ann,  his  sister, 
rashes  from  one  of  tha  waiting-rooms  and  oonfronts  him. 

'*  Have  jrott  done  this  thing  ?"  she  excitedly  demands  of 
Diok. 

He  is  too  much  startled,  however,  by  her  sudden 
appearance  to  reply.  • 

**You  villain  !"  she  screams,  and  then  gives  him  a  blow 
upon  the  side  of  his  cheek,  which  sends  him  roiling  upon 
the  platform. 

CHAPTER  XXATIL 

"1CA03UB,  ICAOOZI,  OOD  KNOWS  Z  IXIVED  TOO  I" 

R  STIMSON  sits  perched  upon  his 
high  stool  in  the  New  York  and 
Havana  Bank. 

There  is  a  dy  air  of  satisfaction 
in  his  manner,  and  the  strong  effort 
he  is  making  to  repress  a  struggling 
smile  gives  his  faoe  a  very  comical 
expression. 

Tom  Van  Bnren  stands  with  his 
back  against  his  desk,  regarding  the 
senior  clerk  inqaitingly. 

••Yes,  Tom,  my  boy,"  says  Mr. 
Stimson,  ••you  shall  see  what  you 
shall  see.  Before  this  time  next 
week  there  will  be  a  change  in  this  office.  I've  got  soma 
news  from^  Havana,  strictly  private  and  confidential,  Tom 
«>a  telegram,  my  boy,  and  there's  another  for  Earle,  onr 
managing  director.     He'll  have  to  go,  Tom." 

••And  time,  too,"  declares  Tom  ;  "but  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter to  me,"  he  continues,  mournfully  ;  •'  I'm  sick  of  city 
Ufb.'* 

•«  Tut,  tut,  my  boy ;  don't  Ulk  like  that  You'll  be 
anshier.     What  do  you  think  of  that?" 

''Two  or  three  months  ago,  Stimson,  the  height  of  my 


ambition  would  have  been  reached,"  is  Tom's  reply.  "  To- 
day I  don't  care  that— I  wouioln't  give  ihai  for  the  finest 
position  in  New  York  "— •*  that  *  boing  a  very  sharp  snap 
of  his  fingera 

••  I  can't  understand  you,  lately,"  observes  Mr.  Stimson, 
seriously.  ••  You're  quite  changed.  At  one  time  you  were 
all  life  and  spirits.  Now  you're  moody  and  discontented. 
What  is  it,  Tom  ?  We've  bien  old  friends,  and  you  know 
I  do  not  ask  oat  of  mere  curiosity.  If  you've  got  any 
trouble,  confide  in  me,  and  let  me  help  jou." 

••.You're  a  good  iellow,"  says  Van  Buren,  seizing  the 
hand  of  the  cashier.  ••  The  fact  is,  I've  made  a  fool  of 
myself,"  and  Tom  turnd  rory  red,  and  fumbles  about  for 
his  handkerchief '••  a  regular  fool  of  myself,"  he  goes  oo. 
•*  I  can't  think  how  I  could  have  been  such  a  donkey." 

Tom  is  determined  to  use  himself  the  epithets  which 
might  be  applied  to  him. 

Mr.  Stimson  wonders  what  all  this  self -depreciation  is  to 
lead  to.  \ 

••Well,"  he  says,  at  length,  with  difficulty  suppressing 
his  laughter,  ••  I  guess  I  don't  clearly  understand  yoa 
yet" 

••  It's  no  use  laughing  "  Tom  says,  growing  very  red, 
••because  this  isn't  a  laughing  matter.  I've  fallen  in 
love " 

Notwithstanding  Van  Buren*s  advice,  Mr.  Stimson  does 
laugh,  and  very  heartily. 

•« I  say,  old  feUow,  don*t  do  thai;  I  don't  like  ii-it 
linrts  my  feelings." 

••Who  is  the  fortunate  lady  T 

••  Who  do  you  think  ?    Mrs.  Ouados. " 

Mr.  Stimson's  bro^  darkensi 

•'This  is  folly,  Tom.  You  mm*  forget  this  foolish 
fancy.     She's  not  the  wife  for  you,  my  boy." 

••Now,  if  you  please,  Mr. Tan  Buren,"  says  Edward 
Djelmar,  who  enters  at  this  moment^  ''my  letters— quick, 
if  youpleasa" 

Very  leisurely  Tom  gathers  up  the  letters  and  plaoea 
them  upon  the  manager's  table." 

••  He's  gruffer  than  usual  this  morning,"  grumbles  Tom. 
••  I  suppose  he  knows  there's  going  to  be  a  change." 

••  I  guess  not  yet,"  replies  Stimson.  ••  The  news  is  sent 
direct  to  Mr.  Earia  At  the  present  moment  I  am  the  only 
one  that  knows  that  Del  mar  will  have  to  go  to  Havana  or 
resign." 

••  Beally,"  says  Edward  Delmar  to  himself,  as  he  re/^s 
a  letter  from  Maggie— ••  really  women  are  very  thought- 
lesa  Fancy  this  dear  little  soul  being  angry  with  me 
because  I  haven't  been  able  to  see  her  lately.  If  she  only 
knew  how  much  I  have  to  do— as  if  I  could  leave  New 
York  at  any  moment  Then  with  cftiarming  ignorance  she 
declares  that  I  love  the  bank  better  than  I  do  her.  I  wish 
she  would  be  a  little  more  considefate.  I  am  sure  I  am 
anxious  to  do  anything  in  reason  to  make  her  happy, 
liove  and  business  do  not  go  very  well  together,  however. 
So  yon  reel  there  until  I  have  dismissed  theee  more  legiti- 
mate claims  upon  my  tima" 

Later  in  the  day,  as  he  is  busily  writiuf^,  a  oommunics- 
tion,  bearing  the  New  York  postmark,  and  addreased  in  a 
strange  hand,  is  g^ven  to  him. 

**Tnat'8  the  letter/'  muses  Tom,  after  he  has  taken  it  to 
the  manager.  ••  I  posted  it  thb  morning  for  Mrs.  Oaradoa. 
I  wonder  what  it  is  about  ?" 

Edward  Delmar  reads  and  rereads  the  contents  of  this 
letter  in  amazement 

••  Evidently  written  yesterdiy,"  he  says,  ••for  there  w 
Wednesday  at  the  top,  in  her  hand,  signed  with  her  name, 
more  affectionately  worded  than  any  she  send*  me,  and 
addressed  to— great  heavens  1  another  man  I    I  oanld  Ml 
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believe  it  possible  that  snob  ftoklenees  ooald  eziat  •  Fiokle- 
nese,  forsooth  1    It  is  cruel  aud  wioived  deception." 

He  withdraws  his  own  letter  from  the  drawer  and  com- 
pares it  with  the  one  jnst  sent  bun. 

"To  me  there  is  nothing  but  fanlt*findlng  and  com- 
plaints ;  to  this  fellow  all  is  softness,  affection  and  love. 
I  hare  been  terribly  deceived  in  Maggie.  Both  written  on 
the  same  daj,  too  !  Great  powers  1  Can  snoh  bollowness 
be  possible  ?  I  mnst  have  an  immediate  expiaoation  with 
beCi  Whoever  has  sent  me  this  has  spared  me  the  torture 
of  marrying  a  woman  who  has  given  her  heart  to  another." 
Two  big  tears  start  from  his  eyes.  "Maggie,  Maggie^ 
God  knows  I  loved  you  !'* 

Then  and  there,  his  heart  bursting  with  disappointment 
and  his  mind  on  fire  with  jealousy,  he  writes  to  Maggie  a 
passionate  and  reproachful  epistle,  demanding  an  expla- 
nation, and  charging  her  with  deceit  and  omelty. 

Once  mailed,  he  can  get  on  in  some  way  with  his 
business. 

The  vigorous  man  is  racked  with  anguish.  Hef  how- 
ever, represses  his  emotion ;  his  will  is  strong,  and  he  is 
brave  and  determined  in  purpose,  bat  the  misery  he  en- 
dures is  the  poignant  agony  which  those  only  know  whose 
brightest  hopes  are  suddenly  shattered,  and  whose  hearts 
are  chilled  by  the  deception  of  those  they  lova 

Aboafc  four  o'clock  Tom  Van  Baren  rushes  in,  bearing 
an  evening  paper  in  his  hand.  He  is  very  excited,  and  he 
speaks  with  great  volubility. 

"  There's  some  strange  news.  The  three  o'clock  edition, 
sir,"  he  says  to  Edward. 

Delmar  regards  him  sternly. 

"  There  can  be  no  news  likely  to  interest  me  just  now. 
I  am  very  much  engaged." 

"  Indeed,  I  think  it  will  interest  you  very  much.  They 
have  discovered  the  murderers  of  the  old  bookseller  in 
Burketfs  Court" 

"  I  take  no  interest  in  such  matters,"  Edward  Delmar 
again  declares,  decisively.  "Be  good  enough  to  leave 
me. 

"  One  of  tho  prisoners— one  of  them  charged  with  the 
murder  of  old  Isaacs — is  Mr.  Herbert  Gay  thorne " 

"  Impossible  1"  cries  Edward,  snatching  the  paper  from 
Tom's  hand,  and  eagerly  scanning  the  description  of  the 
Police  Court  examination.  "  Great  God,  but  it  is  true  ! 
There  must  be  some  mistake  here — some  very  terrible 
misUke.  Thank  you,  Tom.  You  may  please  leave  me 
now." 

There  was  nothing  yet  in  the  examination  to  identify 
liloise  d'Ancre  with  Mrs.  Oarados. 

"What  a  disgrace,  what  an  overwhelming  disgrace  1 
Everybody  knows  that  I  am  to  be  married  to  his  sister. 
Poor  girl,  what  trouble  for  her  1  I  wish  I  had  not  posted 
thai  letter  now.  I  will  write  another,  and  tell  her  how 
grieved  I  am  at  her  trouble.  Be  she  true  or  false,  this  is 
not  a  time  to  upbraid  her." 

He  indites  a  few  lines,  withdrawing  his  previous  letter, 
and  expresses  sympathy  with  her  in  her  misfortune. 

"The  discussion  of  our  own  dispute,"  he  says,  "can 
wait  until  your  anxiety  be  over." 

The  letter  is  placed  in  a  heap  of  others  waiting  on  his 
table  to  be  mailed^ 

He  has  scarcely  finished  it  when  an  old  gentleman,  thin, 
energetic  and  peremptory,  enters. 

"Good-afternoon,  Mr.  Earle,"  says  Edward;  "this  is 
an  unexpected  pleasure. " 

"If  yon  think  my  business  is  pleasant,  so  much  the 
better  for  you,"  retorts  Mr.  Earle.  "Now,  I've  no  time 
to  spare,  so  I  mnst  have  your  answer  quick.  Fve  had 
inivate .  advice  this  momins  that  things  are  going  «11 


wrong  at  our  Havana  branch.  The  manager  is  a  soooa* 
dreL  I  want  you,  Delmar,  to  start  at  once— a  ship  goes 
next  Tuesday.  You  know  the  rule  of  the  bank.  You  must 
either  go  or  resign.    Your  decis'  m  ?" 

Edward  is  silent. 

"  Come,  come,  young  man— time  is  precious." 

"  I  will  give  you  my  answer  on  Saturday." 

"  Dear,  dear,  dear,  what  a  waste  of  time  I  So  be  it  Sat- 
urday ;  at  ten  o'clock  I  expect  your  answer.     Gk>od-day." 

Delmar  rises  to  open  the  door  for  his  visitor.  As  he 
does  so  his  coat  touches  the  pile  of  letters ;  it  moves  the 
top  one— the  one  he  had  just  written  to  Maggie— and  it 
falls  off  the  table  into  an  open  drawer.  Shortly  afterward 
the  messenger  takes  the  rest  away  to  mail. 

Edward  closes  and  locks  the  drawer  into  which  the  lelti  r 
had  fallen,  and  leaves  the  bank. 

On  Saturday  morning  he  receives  a  large  packet  from 
Maggie.  It  contains  the  whole  of  the  letters  he  had 
written  to  her  returned— returned,  moreover,  without  a 
word. 

As  the  dock  strikes  ten — Edward  had  arrived  early^- 
Mr.  Earle,  true  to  his  appointment,  enters  the  bank. 

"  Well,  sir  ?"  is  his  interrogatory. 

"  Mj  answer  is  Yes,"  Dehnar  says,  firmly.  "  I  will  go 
to  Havana." 

"And  start  on  Tuesday  ?" 

"And  start  on  Tuesday." 

"Delmar,  you  are  a  sensible  lad  ;  give  me  your  hand. 
How  long  would  yon  like  to  remain  there  ?" 

"Forever." 

"I  wonder,"  says  Mr.  Earle  to  himself,  "what  the 
deuce  made  his  hand  shake  so." 

»♦♦»»» 

On  the  night  Eloise  and  her  husband  are  so  unexpectedly 
arrested,  there  occurred  at  Courtlandt  Cliffs  a  conversa- 
tion which  comes  in  conveniently  here,  and  which,  it  is 
important  the  reader  should  remember,  bore  on  Mariam 
Brentford's  child— the  long-lost  heiress  of  the  Courtlandt 
wealth.  In  the  room  where  we  first  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  old  Balph,  with  the  crimson  glow  of  a  flickering 
fire  lighting  up  the  features,  and  throwing  a  sort  of  halo 
round  them,  are  Bebecca  and  Edmund  Sinclair.  TJie 
woman  is  crouched  over  the  fire,  and  she  looks— with  hor 
wild  features  and  her  matted  hair  bathed  in  this  ruddy 
glow,  as  though  blood-tiaged — ^like  some  medieval  witch 
evoking  curses  upon  mankind. 

Sinclair  stands  near  her,  greedily  taking  in  her  words*- 
words,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  which  will  probably  lead 
to  the  identity  of  Balph  Courtlandt's  daughter. 

Old  Bebecca  stoutly  asserts  that  that  child  is  still  living, 
and  Edmund  Sinclair  as  positively  affirms  his  determina- 
tion to  find  her,  cost  what  trouble  and  expense  it  may. 

The  foregoing  it  will  be  well  to  keep  in  mind. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

A    HOUSB    OF    SOBROW. 

The  heinous  offense  with  which  Herbert  Gaythome  is 
charged,  the  sudden  revelation  of  the  true  character  of  tlie 
woman  they  had  so  freely  received,  and  the  exposure  day 
by  day  at  the  Tombs  Police  Court  of  their  OLly  son, 
plunged  the  little  household  at  Woodbine  into  profound 
grief. 

The  terror  which  had  haunted  the  old  man  fbr  years, 
and  wrecked  the  comfort  ef  his  age,  had  come  at  last 
He— and  what  was  more  important  to  him— his  daughters, 
were  disgraced  for  ever. 

He  did  not  stay  to  inquire  whether  his  son  was  pruilty  or 
not— it  was  sufficient  that  the  charge  had  been  brought 
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againsl  him  ;  sofBdent^  also,  tlmt  witnesB  after  witneas  ap- 
peared to  apeak  of  hia  paat  offenaea,  and  it  waa  more  than 
enoi^h  to  fill  to  orerflowing  the  cap  of  hia  miaery,  that 
Herbert  had  married  a  woman  who,  if  nothing  elae,  waa 
at  least  a  hjpoorito  and  a  liar. 

Not  one  of  them  had  the  heart  to  read  the  new8x>aper 
reports  of  the  preliminary  examination  at  the  Tomba. 
Thej  waited  anxiooaiy  for  the  result  of  the  trial,  but  they 
ooold  net  bear  the  contemplation  of  the  miserable  detaila. 

A  lawyer  had  been  engaged,  and  authorized  to  provide 
efficient  aid  for  the  defense,  and  to  his  opinion  they  list- 
ened with  some  eagemeas.  The  woman,  he  thought,  waa 
undoubtedly  guilty  of  the  murder ;  he  waa  not  ao  aure 
about  Herbert ;  but,  innocent  or  guilty,  the  chain  of  en- 
dence,  direct  and  oircumatantiaU  waa  ao  complete  that  he 
tTOuld,  with  the  woman,  most  certainly  be  conyicted. 

Eloiae,  he  aaid,  though  she  declared  positively  that  ahe 
was  innocenti  had  no  hope  whatever  that  her  innocence 
would  be  proved.  She  had  confessed  to  her  lawyer  that 
abe  robbed  old  laaaca,  but  she  had  not  entered  into  any 
explanation  of  the  plans  which  had  led  her  to  marry  Her- 
bert Qaythome.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  charge, 
and  it  would  only  embitter  the  Gaythomea  againat  her. 
Herbert,  also,  upon  this  point,  observed  strict  silence. 
Neither  was  reference  made  at  any  of  the  examinationa  to 
the  fact  that  Eloiae  had  assumed  the  name  of  Mra.  Oara- 
doa,  and  hence  it  was  not  known  that  she  had  opened  an 
aooount  at  the  New  York  and  Havana  Bank. 

Edward  Delmar  waa  on  the  sea,  and  all  the  information 
he  had  upon  the  subject  waa  gathered  from  the  news- 
papers. The  Ch^ythomes  were  not  called  aa  witneaaea  ; 
and  Mr.  Stimaon,  now  manager  of  the  New  York  branch, 
troubled  himself  very  little  with  the  murder  in  Borkett's 
Ooori  There  was  only  one  person  at  the  bank  who  knew 
who  Mra.  Caradoa  really  was,  and  that  person  waa  pre- 
pared, at  all  riska,  to  guard  her  intereata. 

After  the  preliminary  examination  Van  Buren  received 
a  note  from  Eloise,  and  it  beseeched  him  not  to  abandon 
her  in  her  trouble.  For  a  moment  he  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve his  own  eyes  ;  then  he  recognized  how  complete  was 
his  infatuation,  feeling  that  this  woman,  exposed  and  dis- 
graced aa  ahe  was,  waa  everything  still  to  him. 

Eloise  had  deceived  him  in  much,  bnt  the  bank-clerk 
could  not  believe  that  she  was  a  murderess ;  and  whatever 
she  was,  he  loved  her  blindly  and  passionately. 

Yiaiting  Eloise  in  her  cell,  he  found  her  calm,  and,  in 
hia  eyes,  more  beautifnl  than  ever.  He,  furthermore, 
noticed  that  her  face  lighted  np  with  satisfaction  at  the 
news  that  Delmar  had  left  New  York,  but  became  overcast 
immediately  as  she  murmured  : 

"It  does  not  matter  now— it  does  not  matter.*' 

She  protested  her  innocence,  and  returned  witli  some 
warmth  the  pressure  of  Tom's  hand,  when  he  assured  her 
he  believed  her  to  be  incapable  of  such  a  crime. 

She  desired  him  to  render  her  a  service— to,  in  fact, 
guard  her  money  at  the  New  York  and  Havana  Bank,  and 
not  to  inform  any  one  of  the  existence  of  this  treasure. 
After  the  verdict  she  would  give  him  further  instructions  ; 
meanwhile  he  was  to  particalarly  notice  Tomkins  (the 
chief  witness  against  her),  and  carefully  examine  his 
appearance,  ao  that  he  would  know  him  again. 

All  this  Tom  Van  Bnren  promised  faithfully  to  perform, 
after  which  he  took  his  departure,  a  sadder  man  than  he 
had  ever  before  known  himself. 

Two  mornings  after  their  brother  had  been  arrseted, 
Ada  and  Maggie,  looking  very  miserable,  with  swollen  eyea 
and  pallid  oheeka,  are  seated  at  their  father'a  sick  bed, 
reeding  their  letters. 

<«  What  is  the  matter,  darUng  ?**  Ada  aaks,  anxiously,  aa 


her  aister  drops  the  letter  she  had  been  reading,  and  bnrato 
into  a  torrent  of  teara. 

«« It'a  too  bad  of  Edward,"  the  girl  aobs,  <' to  wiito  me 
a  letter  at  such  a  time.  He  is  awfully  cross  with  me  lor 
writing  to  Harry  Forrester.  Why,  that's  four  years  ago, 
and  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it" 

**  One  would  think  that  he  was  anxiowt  to  quarrel  with 
you,"  says  Ada. 

*'  And  so  he  is,"  dedarea  Mr.  Gaythome,  in  a  broken 
voice.  *'  Don't  you  imderatand,  my  poor  child,  that  no 
honest  man  will  make  the  aister  of  a  murderer  his  wife  ? 
Qod  in  His  mercy  help  you,  darling,  through  your 
agony !  May  He  give  you  strength  to  bear  your  affliction. 
You  must  releaae  Mr.  Delmar  from  his  promise  at  once. 
Ton  cannot  daim  his  hand." 

*'  He  shall  have  hia  lettera  and  his  presenta  back  this 
very  night,"  Maggie  retuma,  bravely. 

Before  ahe  reaches  her  room,  however,  her  strength 
gives  way,  and  falling  on  the  atairs,  ahe  moans  : 

••  toy  love— oh,  my  love  I" 

As  the  reader  knows,  the  letters  were  retomed  to  Ed- 
ward, but  Maggie  Qaythome's  heart  was  broken. 

For  a  time  she  cherished  the  vain  hope  that  Edward 
Delmar  would  implore  her  to  forgive  him  and  to  aooepi 
hia  hand.  As  morning  after  morning  passed,  and  the  ex- 
pected petition  did  not  arrive,  and  aa  day  succeeded  day 
and  her  lover  made  no  sign,  she  grew  paler  and  thinner 
and  more  dejeoted.  When  at  length  she  heard,  aeddeotaUy, 
that  he  had  left  for  Havana  her  grief  burst  through  all 
reatraint,  and  the  bright-eyed  Maggie  waa  a  complete 
wreck. 

"  If  he  kills  her,"  mused  Ada,  with  quiet  determina- 
tion, **  he  shall  answer  for  his  work  wherever  he  may  be— 
the  scoundrel  1" 

With  her  father  and  her  mother  ill,  and  her  sister 
scarcely  sane  with  grief,  Ada  haa  much  upon  her  ahonl- 
dera.  She  bears  up  stoutly,  however.  Whatever  ahe 
suffers  she  appears  cheerful,  and  gives  them  all  courage  in 
their  affliction. 

She  received  a  few  lines  from  Sinclair.  **  Now  that  you 
are  in  tribulation,  shall  I  not  come  ?"  he  asks.  Her  reply 
is  equally  laconic.  "It  is  more  imperative  now  than 
ever,"  she  writes,  her  hand  trembling  the  while,  '*that 
you  observe  your  promise.  In  heaven's  good  time  yon 
shall  come. " 

Time  passes  and  a  distant  relation  has  token  a  small  fur- 
nished house  for  them  in  New  York.  Mr.  Gaythome,  not 
being  able  to  attend  to  his  ministerial  dnties,  haa  obtained 
a  successor ;  and  though  Ada  feels  her  heart  aink  within 
her  as  she  takes  a  final  look  at  the  home  she  had  spent  her 
life  in,  both  girls  are  cheered  with  the  thought  that  the 
change  may  benefit  their  mother. 

The  full  extent  of  her  trouble  is  hid  from  Mrs.  (Gay- 
thome. She  knows  that  her  son  is  in  some  fearful  dis- 
grace, but  she  does  not  dream  that  he^  is  charged  with 
murder. 

She  loudly  declaims  against  Edward  Delmar,  and,  aa  far 
as  appearances  go,  be  has  behaved  heartlessly. 

There  is  a  rather  long  interval  between  the  committal  of 
Eloise  and  Herbert  and  their  trial,  and  the  Gaythomea  are 
settled  in  their  new  home  some  time  before  it  comes  on. 

There  is  not  much  improvement  in  Maggie.  She  haa. 
loved  Edward  Delmar  with  the  whole  strength  of  her 
ardent  nature,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  her  disap- 
pointment—crael,  racking  and  audden  aa  it  is — will  be 
forgotten.  She  can  never  love  again,  and  her  young  life 
is  ekmded  and  without  hope. 

Ada  praya  fervently  that  her  brother's  life  will  be  spared ; 
abe  has  viaited  him  twice,  and  ahe  is  convinced  thai  he 
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So  there  arose  a  coldness  between  this  preoions  couple. 
Vfueu  tue  trial  ot  tlie  Uaytliornes  brouKiii*  tiim  promi- 
Dentljr  oefore  the  r^iblio,  whea  bis  portrait  appeared  in  a 
host  pf  cheap  pnoiications,  and  leading  articles  were  de- 
voted to  a  discQs&ion  of  his  astuteness  in  discovering  and 
bringing  to  justice  such  heartless  criminals  a^s  the  murder- 
ers of  Ezra  Isaacs,  Leonie  considered  whether  it  might  not 
answer  her  purpose  to  renew  her  acquaintance  with  Dick. 
Were  she  to  travel  it  would  be,  she  thou^hti  a  capital  ad- 
vertisement to  have  tbe  successful  amateur  detective  as  her 
agent  It  would  get  her  movements  noticed,  and  in  the 
country  he  would  attract  much  attention.  A  paragraph  in 
the  leading  papers  to  the  effect  that,  struck  with  the 
energy,  intelligence  and  honesty  displayed  by  Mr.  Tom- 
kins  in  this  remarkable  case,  she  had  appointed  him  her 
business  manager,  would,  she  fancied,  look  welL  And 
doubtless  this  gentleman  might  have  occupied  the  coveted 
position  had  she  not  mentioned  her  plan  to  a  professional 
friend  named  Bowington. 

Now,  Mr.  Bowington  was  a  man  who,  as  he  put  it, 
*'  was  up  to  every  wrinkle  on  the  board,"  and  with  great 
energy  he  put  his  foot  on  the  proposaL 

Upon  consideration,  Leonie  adopted  the  view  of  her 
friend. 

With  the  abandonment  of  Dick  Tomkins,  she  dismissed 
from  her  mind  all  idea  of  fighting  for  Balph  Courtlandt's 
money.  The  difficulties  in  her  way  were  too  great,  and, 
seeing  the  determination  of  the  lawyers  who  opposed  her, 
she  might  even  run  into  danger.  Flushed  with  success, 
and  with  engagements  made  in  various  parts  of  the  States 
for  two  years  in  advance,  she  relinquished  without  a  sigh 
her  notable  scheme  ;  it  was  an  incident  in  her  career 
which  she  desired  to  forget.  With  the  death  of  D'Albo, 
with  the  snapping  of  this  last  link  which  bound  Leonie  to 
her  days  of  childhood,  the  past  should  be  dismissed. 
There  was  much  misery  in  its  recollection  and  there  was 
little  joy,  so  let  it  be  buried.  Above  al),  let  her  dream 
of  independent  wealth  be  effectually  effaced  from  her 
memory. 

Leonid  is  much  annoyed  one  evening  at  receiving,  at 
Bice's,  a  letter  from  Edward  Sinclair.  She  fears  this  man, 
and  his  communication  renders  her  first  furious  and  then 
uncomfortable.  It  is  not  a  threatening  letter,  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  term ;  at  the  same  time  it  breathes  a 
spirit  of  quiet  determination,  and  a  strong  hint  that  trouble 
may  overtake  her.  He  reminds  her,  whether  she  persists 
in  her  claim  or  not,  she  can  still  be  prosecuted  for  at- 
tempted fraud,  and  he  urges  her  to  grant  him  an  imme- 
diate interview. 

"  The  fool,"  Leonie  mutters,  fiercely;  **  why  should  I  see 
him  ?  Am  I  to  be  at  his  call  ?  Still  he  is  dangerous— 
like  all  fools.  Bah  !  I  will  meet  him,  and  draw  his 
sting." 

She  replies  to  him  curtly  that  he  can  see  her  any  night, 
after  her  performance,  at  Bice*s. 

Sindiiir  receives  the  letter  in  the  morning,  and  the  same 
night  he  is  waiting  for  her. 

"Well,  thou  spoiler  of  canvas,"  Leonie  says,  half 
mockingly  and  half  laughingly,  *'what  would  you  have 
with  me  ?" 

The  uncertain  creature  is  in  excellent  spirits,  and  even 
inclmed  to  treat  her  friends  and  enemies  with  amiability, 
nnd  as  a  fact,  she  has  a  higher  opinion  of  Edmund  Sin- 
clair than  she  cares  to  acknowledge. 

<*  1  wish  to  speak  to  yon  on*  a  matter  of  some  import- 
ance to  US  both,"  be  replies,  gravely  ;  "but  the  street  is 
a  bad  place  to  discuss  business  in." 

*<I  go  over  to  Benney's  Hotel  and  drink  a  bottle  of 
ohampagna    Yon  most  come,  too,"  she  says,  "if  yon 


would  speak  to  me  privately.    Mon  Dieu  /  there  are  many 
who  would  give  much  to  drink  champagne  with  Leonia" 

Edmund  eyeS  her  very  seriously,  but  makes  no  remarlc 

"It  is  well,"  she  proceeds,  as  they  walk  along.  "My 
spirits  are  good ;  the— how  do  you  call  him  ?  Ah,  the 
mute  is  livelier  than  you." 

After  the  waiter  baa  brought  the  champagne  and  left  the 
room,  Siucliiir  addresses  her. 

"It  will  save  time" — he  speaks  very  slowly  and  very 
calmly — "if  you  answer  me  at  once  a  simple  question. 
Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  still  claim  to  be  the  daughter  of 
Marian  Brentford." 

"  Shall  I  play  with  you,  you  man  of  color,"  she  muses. 
"  or  shall  this  be  one  grand,  serious  business  ?" 

"Tou  have  nothing  to  gain,  but  everything  to  lose,  by 
deceiving  me,"  is  his  reply. 

"Ah!  lose,  ehr 

She  reflects  for  a  short  time^^then  takes  a  tiny  box  of 
cigarettes  from  her  pocket,  and  liguting  one,  smokei|for  a 
moment  in  silence. 

"Yon  sec,  I  am  very  fond  of  the  vices,"  she  remarks, 
lightiy,  holding  up  before  her  her  cigarette.  "  You  want 
an  answer  ?  Well,  read  this  paper ;  it  is  signed  only  this 
evening.    Yes,  yes,  read." 

Sinclair  looks  at  it  careleiBsly. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  Leonie  demands. 

"It  appears  to  be  an  engagement  for  three  months  at 
Philadelphia,  at  five  hundred  dollars  a  week." 

"  Do  yon  not  read  my  answer  there  ?" 

"No." 

'  'Ah,  TTion  brave,  but  yon  are  very  dull.  Do  you  think  that 
when  I  make  money  so  fast  I  want  that  hole  in  EnglHwood  ? 
Bah  1"  she  cries,  stamping  her  foot  impatiently  ;  "let  Ills 
beggarly  relatives  have  his  wealth.  I  can  buy  more  than 
ever  he  had." 

"Am  I  to  understand,  then,  that  you  abandon  your 
daim  ?" 

"  Qreat  heavens,  have  I  not  said  ?" 

"Then  we  shall,  I  hope,  soon  understand  each  other. 
Listen  to  me,"  Sinclair  continues,  "The  child  that 
D'Albo,  the  gypsy,  cast  into  the  rhrer  on  that  rough  night 
you  described  at  the  "Baven,"  lives " 

"Ah!" 

"I  at  least  have  proofs,"  purraed  the  artist,  "  that  she 
did  not  perish  theiu  A  laborer  rescued  her  from  the  swollen 
river  and  conveyed  her  home.  It  would  seem  that  the  water 
had  revived  her.  She  staid  with  this  man  and  his  wife  for 
some  time,  and  then  ran  away.  I  must  find  ber — I  may 
be  near  the  clew  to  the  discovery  of  her,  or  I  may  be  far, 
but  find  her  I  must,  and  will,  and  you  must  help  me." 

"I  ?    Must  ?    No,  no,  monsieur  ;  you  are  mistaken." 

"  It  is  not  much  I  want  you  to  do.  You  will  help  me 
to  identify  the  woman  if  I  bring  her  to  you,  and  you  will 
give  me  the  locket  you  wear  around  your  neck,  as  that 
will  assist  me." 

"  Surely,"  Leonie  cries,  looking  at  him  in  astonishment, 
"  you  are  more  cool  than  mountain  snow.  I  like  your 
method.  Tell  me,  Mr.  Artist,  how  do  you  propose  to 
work  tl^ese  miracles  ?    I  am  dying  to  hear." 

"  I  shall  first  endeavor  to  persuade  you " 

"And  then  ?"  mockingly. 

"  That  failing,  I  resort  to  force." 

"  Against  a  lady  r 

"  Against  a  lady  !" 

"  You  forget  how  strong " 

"I  do  not  mean  muscle;  I  mean  law  I  Unless  you 
agree  to  my  proposal,  to-morrow  morning  you  appear  at 
the  Tombs,  oharored  with  attempting  to  commit  a  fraud. 
We*  have  sufficient   evidence   to    obtain  a    oommittaL 
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PoMibly  yon  wonld  be  imprisoned  ;  even  were  jou  not, 
tell  me,  oandidlj,  how  wonld  yon  like  the  bother  and  dis- 
graee  of  the  eharge  ?" 

"For  the  disgrace,  as  yon  eall  it,  not  that !"  snapping 
her  fingers  contemptnonsly  ;  '*  for  the  annoyance,  mnoh. 
I  will  tell  yon  with  tmth  that  I  wish  for  ever  to  forget  the 
whole  wretched  business.  Yon  know  that  at  first  I  really 
believed  that  I  might  be  his  daughter.  Now  that  has 
passed,  let  it  be  passed.  If  those  pigs  of  lawyers  will  give 
a  writing  that  they  will  never  go  against  me,  I  am  for  ever 
your  ally." 

"Good." 

"Yon  think  so  ?"  she  scomfnlly  rejoins.  "Ah,  mon- 
sienr,  when  I  do  this  I  act  as  yonr  enemy." 

"Why?"  he  asks. 

"  Why  ?  Yon  may  be  a  grand  artist^  bnt  you  are  also  a 
grand  fool.  What  do  yon  want  to  find  this  girl  for  ?  Yon 
love  hts  niece  ;  if  there  is  no  daughter,  will  she  not  haye 
some  of  his  money  ?" 

"  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  lady  I  love  that  the 
daughter  of  Balph  Gonrtlandt,  if  living,  should  be  fonod ; 
and  I  will  find  her,"  Sinclair  returns,  determinedly. 

"  If  yon  are  all  mad  I  cannot  help  you.  Tell  me,  wonld 
it  not  be  better  were  you  to  endeavor  to  prove  the  inno- 
oenoe  of  her  brother  ?" 

"  Yon  speak  truly  ;  but  yon  forget  that  I  may  already 
have  undertaken  that  difficult  task." 

"Ah  1"  L?onie  exolaims,  in  genuine  admiration.  "Yon 
are  a  brave  obampion  for  yonr  love.  I  like  it  very  much. 
Why  does  that  little  wretch,  Tomkins,  hate  those  two  so 
much  ?" 

"Principally  because  he  loved  the  woman,  and  she 
repnlsad  him." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  1"  and  Leonie  laughed  long  and  heartily. 
"  How  droll  1  I  never  thought  of  Tomkins  loving.  How 
very  droll  I** 

"  Yon  shall  have  the  letter  yon  require,"  Edward  says, 
"  and  then  I  may  count  upon  your  aid  ?" 

"Gome,  if  we  are  to  be  allies,  let  us  first  be  frienda 
Drink,"  and  she  fills  a  glass  of  champagne  and  hands  it  to 
him — "drink  to  the  success  of  Leonie,  Empress  of  the 
Air!" 

"With  pleasure.  Long  life  to  Leonie,  Empress  of  the 
Air  I" 

"  Qood  boy.  There  is  some  one  else  who  loves  Mrs. 
Gay  thorn  e.  I  went  once  to  the  Tombs  Police  Court,  and 
1  saw  a  young  fellow  there  who  devoured  her  with  his 
eyes.  Mon  Dieu!  Buch  fiery  looks  I  never  saw.  I  thought 
he  would  spring  past  the  officers  and  embrace  her  ;  and  at 
Tomkins  he  looked  furiously  and  deadly.  I  tell  you 
this,"  Leonie  adds,  impressively,  "if  they  are  found  guilty 
Tomkins  won*t  live  long  ;  that  young  man^will  have  his 
blood.    Ah  !  I  read  it  in  his  eyes." 

As  she  rides  home  alone  to  her  lodgings  she  murmurs  : 

"Six  years  ago  I  should  have  broken  my  heart  over  this 
man— this  Sinclair.  But  to-day  I  am  withered  up— still, 
I  could  love  him  verv  much.     Bah  !  I  am  a  fool  I" 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

"  TO  BE  BANOED  BT  TBB  MECX  UKTII<  THET  ABB  SBAD 1" 

Upon  the  night  preceding  the  trial  of  Eloise  Gaythome 
and  her  husband  there  had  been  a  meeting  between  Diok 
Tomkins  and  his  sister— a  very  sad,  painful  and  stormy  one. 
It  ended  m  their  parting,  and  Ann  dedarmg  that  he 
should  never  see  her  face  again. 

••  If  Herbert  dies,  I  shall  die,  too,"  were  her  last  worda. 

In  the  bringing  of  the  Gay  thomes  to  jnaiioe,  Dick  Jom- 
Utti  had  many  pnrposea  to  mtrt.    He  gratifled  the  feel- 


ing of  spite  with  which  he  r^;arded  Eloiae  for  the  oon- 
tumely  she  had  treated  him  with ;  he  secured  a  fairly  large 
sum  of  money  ;  he  punished  Herbert  for  deoeiTing  hia 
sister ;  and  last,  bnt  by  no  means  least,  he  gained  a  brief 
notoriety.  He  had  expected  applause  from  his  sister,  or, 
under  any  circumstances,  a  tacit  agreement  vith  his  ac- 
tion. Certainly,  if  he  had  known  how  energetically  ahe 
would  have  opposed  him,  not  one  of  the  considerations  we 
have  enumerated — nor,  indeed,  the  whole  of  them  together 
— wonld  have  tempted  him  to  move  in  the  matter. 

Ann's  obstinacyy  as  he  called  it,  occasioned  him  much 
grief ;  at  any  other  time  he  would  have  suffered  very  ter- 
ribly. Just  now,  during  the  excitement  of  the  trial,  when 
his  company  was  eagerly  sought  by  idle  busybodies,  and 
he  had  actually  been  interviewed  by  a  dozen  reporters  and 
a  celebrated  newspaper  correspondent,  his  egregioua 
vanity  was  so  tickled  as  to  leave  little  or  no  room  for  any 
other  emotion  whatever.  Under  the  awful  drcnmstancea 
it  was  very  painful  to  see  the  gratified  smirk  npon  hia 
bountenance,  and  to  witness  the  flippancy  of  his  manner. 

At  the  trial  Dick  was  dressed  with  aggravating  nicety, 
and  he  gare  his  evidence  with  an  air  of  snoh  intense  satis- 
faction with  himself  as  to  occaaion  the  speotators  mnoh 
merriment 

Once,  thinking  that  the  laugh  was  vnih  him,  and  not  ai 
him,  he  joined  in  the  titter ;  but  the  oonnsel  for  the  defense 
promptly  oalled  him  to  order,  and  the  judge  severely 
rebuked  him  for  his  levity. 

Dick  was  too  much  taken  up  with  himself  however,  to 
be  conpcious  that  during  the  whole  of  the  trial  two  eyea, 
blazing  with  hate,  were  fixed  upon  him. 

Leonie  had  correctly  described  Van  Buren*s  appearance 
in  her  interview  with  Edmund  Sinclair.  Tom'a  looks  were 
haggard,  hia  eyes  hollow,  and  his  cheeks  ashen,  and  he 
watched  Mr.  Tomkins  fieroely,  and  he  looked,  as  she  had 
said,  as  though  he  would  have  killed  him. 

Ada  Gaythome  had  intended  being  present  at  the  trial, 
but  half-way  to  the  court  her  heart  failed  her,  and  she  re- 
turned hom& 

Imprisonment  and  suspense  had  given  her  brother  Her- 
bert a  very  woe-begone  appearance.  The  life  he  had  led 
had  rendered  him  negligent  in  dress,  and  in  jail  he  had 
grown  still  more  careless. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  more  piteous  spectacles  than 
the  picture  of  a  broken-down,  unkempt  fop.  The  rongh 
may  look  picturesque  in  his  untidy  dress,  bnt  the  seedy 
swell  always  creates  a  bad  impression. 

Eloise  was  pale,  tastefully  dressed,  and,  considering  the 
occasion,  she  looked  well.  She  was  perfectly  calm,  and 
the  public  declared  her  to  be  either  a  hardened,  vicious 
creature,  or  so  confident  in  her  innocence  that  ahe  feared 
nothing. 

District  Attorney  Harkins  opened  the  proceedings  for 
the  prosecution  with  his  theory  of  the  orime.  He  pic- 
tured Eloise  as  a  most  dangerous  and  abandoned  oharae- 
ter.  Where  she  had  sprung  from,  and  how  the  unfortunate 
deceased  had  met  her,  was  more  than  he  could  say.  One 
thing  was  certain  :  he  did  meet  her,  probably  resoued  her 
from  starvation,  and  made  her  a  sort  of  shopwoman  and 
housekeeper.  How  had  she  returned  the  favors  showered 
npon  her  by  the  good  old  man  ?  By  the  baaeat«  the 
blackest,  the  most  damnable  ingratituda  She  robbed 
him  of  his  gold,  and  then,  when  he  tried  to  bar  her  pas- 
sage, she  brutally  murdered  him.  It  was  a  most  revolting 
ease^  declared  Mr.  Harkins,  and  the  prisoner,  gentle  as  she 
seemed*  possessed  the  ferocity  of  the  savage.  As  for  the 
male  prisoner,  no  words  of  hia  (Mr.  Harkins*s)  wonld 
eonvey  to  the  enlightened  jury  the  ntter  loathing  and 
detestation  with  which  he  regarded  him.    What  eoaM  te 
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say  to  a  man  who,  while  willing  to  share  in  the  plnnder» 
left  it  to  a  woman  to  commit  the  ghastly  crime,  and  left 
hia  paramour  to  bear  the  terrible  punishment  ?  He  would 
not,  then,  further  waste  their  time.  Witness  after  wit- 
ness would  place  the  hideous  facts  before  them  in  all 
their  ganntnees.  And  liaTing  heard  these  witnesses,  he 
felt  that  the  jury  could  come  to  but  one  conoiusion — a 
oonolasion  in  accordance  with  justice,  and  favorable  to 
public  safety. 

The  connsel  for  the  defense,  when  he  endeavored  to 
convince  the  jury  of  the  iunocence  of  his  clients,  had  a 
hopeless  task  btrfore  him.  Btill  he  battled  bravely  for 
them,  and  now  witli  logic,  now  with  sentiment,  and  al- 
ways with  eloquence,  assailed  the  honest  men  and  true 
with  brilliant  forensic  vigor. 

The  theory  of  the  pr«  secntion,  he  acknowledged,  was 
dM^[;svons .  to  the  prisoners,  because  with  its  inconsiBt- 
eneiss,  ila  absurdities  and  its  fallacies  was  mixed  much 
trutli. 

It  was  difficult,  he  asserted,  for.  a  man  like  Tomkins  to 
speak  without  lying  (parenthetically  he  insisted  upon  the 
contempt  in  which  he  held  the  ** paltry  creature");  but 
by  an  accident  he  spoke  truly  when  he  described  the 
flnduag  of  the  money  in  the  bookselltr's  store.  He  had, 
however,  forgotten  how  he  urged  the  unfortunate  woman 
to  become  a  thief,  and  had  also,  curio osly  enough,  omitted 
to  state  that  the  money  did  not  belong  to  Isaacs  at  all, 
but  had  been  secreted  there  by  some  former  tenant  He 
had  proved,  he  hoped  conclusively,  to  them,  that  day 
Enra  Isaacs  was  a  poor  man.  It  was  absurd  to  imagine 
he  would  hare  such  a  sum  by  him  when  often  he  missed 
very  profitable  speculations  for  want  of  ready  cash.  As 
to  the  meeting  between  Eloise  and  Mr.  Qaythorne,  he 
would  show  them  that  they  were  susceptible  of  a  very 
diflarAit  aspect  to  that  claimed  for  them  by  the  District 
Atloni^.  . 

It  was  tma  the  unfortunate  girl,  who  had  seen  nothing 
but  poverty  her  whole  life,  was  tempt  d  by  the  sight  of 
gold — gold,  be  it  remembered,  emphasized  Mr.  Graham, 
belonging  to  some  person  unknown.  She  determined  to 
seoura  the  wealth  which  she  had  so  unexpectedly  dis- 
oovered ;  not  to  waste,  not  to  spend  extravagantly,  but  to 
redeem  the  past- to  open  up  to  her  a  new  life.  Bhe  met 
the  man  who  in  her  earlier  life  had  wronged  her,  and  she 
begged  him  to  make  her  his  wife.  As  an  inducement  for 
him  to  marry  her,  she  told  him  that  she  had  this  money, 
and  Mr.  Graham  assured  the  jury  solemnly,  that,  sane  or 
insane,  Herbert  GMytborne  was  ignorant  as  to  how  she 
became  possessed  of  the  money.  Since  her  marriage  how 
had  she  lived  ?  A  life  of  innocence  ;  ho  might  say,  a  life 
of  piety. 

Then,  again,  this  enlightened  jury  had  been  told  that 
this  poor,  weak  creature  possessed  the  strength  of  a  lion, 
blended  with  the  ferocity  of  a  tiper.  Bf^couse,  forsooth, 
she  had  once  with  a  heavy  book  felled  a  drunken  ruffiin. 
For  himself,  the  action  spoke  volumes  in  her  favor.  A 
more  preposterous  argument  he  had  never  before  met 
with. 

The  evidence  adduced  that  day  showed  conclusively  that 
there  had  been  a  tremendous  struggle.  Was  it  probable 
— nay,  was  it  possible — that  a  woman  like  the  one  before 
them  could  overcome  a  man  like  the  deceased — a  man  of 
strength,  determination  and  courage  ? 

*' Gentlemen/' said  Mr.  Graham,  **she  conld  no  more 
bafie  eoDtested  sucosssf oily  with  this  wiry  old  man  than  I 
•oQldfly." 

There  was^  he  confessed,  a  oprtahi  anoont  of  drmim- 
•tantial  evidence^  upon  which  shallow  minds  might  pes- 
tfbly  lay  great  stress.    He  ventured  to  assert  that  droum- 


stantial  evidence  was  always  doubtful,  and  prenerally 
delusive  ;  a  vast  number  of  people  had  been  hang<5d  on 
this  dubious  sort  of  evidence. 

What  would  be  the  feeling  of  the  gentlemen  before  him 
if,  after  hanging  the  unhappy  prisoners,  it  was  found  that 
they  were  innocent  ?  Better,  they  would  cry,  to  let  a 
murderer  escape  than  to  destroy  an  innocent  man.  They 
had  to-day  no  murderer  or  murderess  to  try.  They  had 
two  difierent  people,  deficient  in  moral  qualities,  it  might 
be  true,  but  free  of  the  great  crime  ascribed  to  them. 

It  was  no  part  of  his  duty  to  prove  who  did  murder 
Ezra  Isaacs.  It  had  been  conclusively  shown  that  the 
deceased  was  quietly  sleeping  in  his  bed  when  the  female 
prisoner  quitted  the  house.  It  was  after  she  had  left  that 
the  crime  was  committed.  Some  one  more  powerful, 
more  determined,  and  more  brutal  than  the  prisoner  en- 
tered the  store,  and  then  ensued  the  desperate  struggle  of 
which  there  were  so  many  indications. 

No  man  in  his  senses  could  believe  the  weakly,  stunted 
woman  before  them  capable  of  destroying  the  life  of  the 
man  named  Isaacs. 

Whatever  conclusions  they  came  to  with  regard  to  the 
female  prisoner,  he  trusted  that  he  had  conclusively 
proved  the  insanity  of  her  husband.  There  must  be 
something  very  wrong  somewhere  if  sane  people  could  be 
confined  in  asylums. 

The  law  assumed  that  the  woman  was  under  control  of 
the  man.  In  this  case  he  was  desired  to  tell  the  jury 
that  the  woman  wished  to  take  the  entire  responsibility  of 
her  actions.  Her  husband,  she  asseverated,  ^ras  ignorant 
of  her  proceedings,  and  was  completely  under  her  thumb. 
He  left  the  case  of  these  unhappy  people  in  all  confidence 
in  the  hands  of  the  jury,  convinced  that  they,  as  con- 
scientious men,  would  vindicate  justice  and  establish 
truth.  There  was  only  one  way  of  doing  this— they  must 
acquit  his  clients  of  the  monstrous  charge  preferred  against 
them ;  send  them  forth  to  retrieve  their  past  errors,  and 
to  become  sober,  virtuous,  and  useful  citizens. 

The  District  Attorney  replied  calmly.  He  could  not>, 
he  declared,  emulate  the  fervid  rhetoric  of  Counselor 
Graham.  His  case  was  so  strong  that  he  could  dispense 
with  bursts  of  eloquence  and  sentimental  appeals,  and 
direct  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  certain  hard  and  incon- 
trovertible facts  which,  unfortunately  for  Counselor 
Graham,  completely  upset  his  ingenious  speoulations. 
He  then  proceeded,  with  great  complacency,  to  demolish 
Counselor  Graham*s  arguments,  and  to  f  love  conclusively 
to  the  jury  that  two  greater  criminals  than  the  two  prison- 
ers never  stood  at  the  bar.  .  ^ 

••I  also  ask  you,"  said  Mr.  Harkins,  in  oonclui^ion,  "to 
vindioute  justice  and  to  establish  truth  ;  but  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  do  it  by  casting  loose  upon  the  world  a  pair  of 
murderous  wretches.  Let  the  jury  remember  what  to-day 
is  the  fate  ot  poor  old  Isaacs  may  be  theirs  to-morrow,  if 
such  people  are  to  be  permitted  tc  enter  our  homes  and 
to  gain  our  confidence." 

The  evidence  having  been  heard,  the  jury  listened  at- 
tentively to  the  judge's  summing  up,  and  retired  to  con- 
sider their  verdict ;  and  immediately  there  was  a  hum  of 
busy  speculation  in  the  court 

Eloise,  through  all  this  trying  scene,  preserves  her 
strange  calmness.  It  seems  sometimes  as  though  it  were 
all  a  dream  ;  there  is  an  indescribable  dullness  about  her 
heart ;  her  reflections  nearly  madden  her,  and  she  longs 
earnestly  for  the  end.  There  is,  though,  no  outwnr^  sign 
of  the  racking  emotion  which  tears  her ;  not  a  hint  of  the 
flfe  consuming  her  within.  She  ia  prepared  for  her  fate ; 
she  knows  it  will  be  death  1  Still  it  is  teirible,  this  wait- 
ing toK  Che  verdict. 
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Herbert  Gaythome,  as  he  recognizee  bow  strong  the 
erideooe  agaii.st  him  is,  oompletelj  breaks  down,  and 
during  the  whole  of  the  District  Attorney's  speech  he 
sobs  bitterly. 

As  the  jury  retire,  Tom  Van  Buren  passes  his  hands 
oyer  his  eyes,  as  though  ia  pain,  and  then  buries  his  face 
in  them.  Many  people  watch  his  wild,  anxious  look ;  he 
is  so  fierce,  and  seems  bo  agonized. 

The  jury  are  not  long  away,  but  the  time  appears  in- 
termiuable  to  three  anxious  watchers. 
Tney  have  agreed  upon  their  Terdict 
Very  silent  is  the  Court  an  the  foreman  savs  : 
"We  find  Eioine  Qaytiiorne  guilty  of  the  murder  of 
Ezra  Isaacs " 


And  Herbert  ?  What  of  Herbert  ?  His  heart  leaps  into 
the  poor  wretch's  mouth,  as  he  hears  their  couclosi«>n« 

**  And  Herbert  Qaythome  an  accessory  to  the  crime  V 

What  matter  now  the  platitudes  and  euphonisms  of  the 
judge?  The  one  overwhelmiug  fact  stands  before  them. 
They  are  to  be  banged  by  the  neck  until  they  are  dead  I 

**  Liars  1'*  shrieks  Tom  Van  Buren,  as  he  reels  wildly 
out  of  the  building. 

The  moroiog's  newspaper  is  a  highly  spicy  one.  There 
is  the  trial  of  the  Gaythorues,  and  a  very  sensational  ac- 
count of  the  murder  of  the  chief  witness  against  them— 
Mr.  Richard  Tomkins — who  is  found  in  a  dreary  street 
near  the  East  Kiver,  with  a  bullet  through  his  skull. 
( To  he  oofUinued) 


SPRING. 


WsLcovc,  All  ball  to  thee!  weloorae,  young  Spring  I 
Thy  8un-ray  is  brignt  on  the  butterfly's  wing. 
Beamy  shines  forth  in  the  blossom-robed  trees; 
Perfume  floats  by  on  the  soft  southern  breeze. 

Kasio,  sweet  muslo,  sounds  over  the  ear|^; 
One  glad  ohoral  song  greets  the  primrose's  birth; 
The  lark  soars  above»  with  its  shrill  matin  strain; 
The  shepher<^boy  ttines  his  reed-pipe  on  the  plain. 

Muslo,  sweet  mnsie.  ebeers  meadow  and  lea; 
In  the  song  of  the  blaekbird,  the  hum  of  the  bee; 
The  loud,  happy  lau^ter  of  children  at  piay, 
Pn^Glstms  how  they  worship*  Spring's  beautiful  day. 


The  eye  of  the  hale  one,  with  joy  in  its  gleam, 
Looks  up  in  the  noontide,  and  steals  from  the  beam: 
And  the  cheek  of  the  pale  one  is  mark'd  with  despair. 
To  feel  itself  fading  when  all  is  so  fair. 

The  hedges,  luxuriant  with  flowers  and  balm. 
Are  purple  with  violets,  and  shaded  with  palm ; 
The  zephyr-kias'd  grass  is  beginning  to  wave. 
Fresh  verdure  is  deokln:^  the  garden  and  grave. 

Welcome,  all  hail  to  thee,  heart-stirring  May  I 
Thou  hast  won  from  my  wild  harp  a  rapturous  lay; 
And  the  last  dying  murmur  that  sleeps  on  the  string 
Is,  Welcome  I    Ail  hall  to  thee,  welcome,  young  Spring! 


MANUEL. 

By  Thomas    S.  Collier. 


Ir  was  n  w>ol  morninor  w>ien  I  rode  down  the  one  strag- 
glhig  street  of  Fiushville,  and  stopped  before  the  most 
pretentions  of  the  shanties^  decorated  with  the  sign  of 
'*  Hotel."  The  building  was  a  low  afiuir,  with  an  inclina- 
tion to  ramble  np  the  hill  against  which  it  abutted.  A 
wide  veranda,  roofed  with  canvas,  ran  along  the  street- 
front,  and  some  rough  chairs  and  benches  stood  on  this. 

It  was  early  yet,  for  the  snn  had  but  jnst  begim  to 
fringe  with  gold  the  crests  of  the  sierras,  and  the  popula- 
tion of  FluFthville  generally  sat  np  too  Lite  to  make  a  prac- 
tice of  early  rising.  I  knew  this,  and  therefore  did  not 
expect  to  have  my  wants  speedily  attended  to,  and  was 
considerably  surprised  when  what  appeared  to  be  a  bundle 
of  rags  lying  on  one  of  the  benches  shook  itself,  and  with 
A  half-yawn,  half  ''Good- morn  in',"  rose  and  stood  before 
me. 

This  new  view  of  the  strange  transformation  of  rags  into 
hn-maQity  was  fully  as  astonishing  as  its  discovery,  for 
there  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  face,  the  form,  the  actions— 
in  fac,  in  all  that  concerned  or  had  part  in  the  person 
Standiog  before  me,  that  drew  and  riveted  my  attention. 

What  this  peculiarity  consisted  of  was  an  enigma,  for 
the  face  was  a  bright  and  handsome  one,  the  form  firm 
and  graceful,  the  movement  light  and  harmonious  ;  but  in 
all,  and  flowing  out  like  a  magnetic  current,  was  something 
that  attracted  me  strangely. 

"Want  your  hoise  cared  for?"  queried  the  figure,  the 
voice  in  which  this  was  asked  having  a  sweet,  yet  curious 
oadence,  and  seeming  to  be  a  well-fitting  part  of  the  subtle 
power  emanating  from  the  form. 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  alighting  and  handing  him  the 
bridle. 

*'Qo  to  the  side-door ^it's  always  open — and  LangFoo, 
the  Chhiaman  sleeping  by  it,  will  show  yon  a  room."     * 


Baying  this,  he  swung  Kimself  into  the  saddle,  and  rode 
on  down  the  street,  while  I  stood  and  watclieil  him. 

For  some  reason  I  could  not  explain,  there  came  to  my 
mind  the  idea  that  his  was  one  of  earth's  tragic  lives,  and 
that  it  was  hereafter  to  be  interwoven  with  mine.  How,  I 
could  not  tell,  but  the  more  I  watched  him  the  stronger 
grew  the  impression.  It  was  this,  perhaps,  that  caused 
me  to  look  at  him  so  intensely  thit  the  picture  then  im- 
printed on  Iny  mind  has  never  been  effaced.  Tall,  and 
with  a  perfect  symmetry  of  form,  he  yet  gave  evidence  of 
a  muscnlar  power  that  would  make  itself  felt  in  a  struggle 
requiring  endurance.  Jiis  feet  and  bands  were  small,  but 
there  was  a  suppleness  about  the  last  that  told  of  a  dexter- 
ity and  strength  dangerous  to  awaken,  antngonistically. 
But  it  was  his  face  and  head  that  most  impressed  me,  for 
they  were,  indeed,  striking.  His  hair  was  long  and 
golden,  and  when  stray  gleams  of  light  shone  through  it, 
it  flashed  and  glowed  like  fiame.  His  eyes  were  dark-blue, 
deep  and  languid  in  appearance,  and  fnll  of  a  joyous 
light,  yet  showing,  too,  a  firmn>  ss  and  strength  that  was 
startling.  His  nose  was  shapely  and  well  lined,  his  mouth 
full  and  rich  in  color,  hii  chiu  round  and  smooth,  and 
through  the  brownness  that  the  sun  had  given  his  face,  a 
faint  tinge  of  red  showed  dimly,  but  with  a  richness  that 
would  have  enraptured  an  artist. 

When  he  turned  from  the  mnin  street,  I  sought  the  door 
he  had  told  of,  and  found  the  Chinaman  asleep  in  a  chair. 
A  single  call  caused  him  to  spring  to  his  feet,  and  my  re- 
quest to  be  shown  a  room  was  quickly  complied  witn.  I 
had  been  in  the  saddle  several  hours,  and  was  thoroughly 
tired,  so  I  slept  long  and  heavily,  and  did  not  get  out 
among  the  frequenters  of  the  place  until  the  sun  was  high 
in  the  heavens. 

Tlie  people  in  the  barroom  were  of  the  class  usually 
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mal  ia  miBiQ^lowoa^stalwiirt,  laU-benrded,  with  browa 
fao6A,  ADd  a  reToWer  protradiDg  its  butt  from  belt  or 
pocket 

Tbero  wero  se^enil  of  these  congregated  oo  ike  veranda 
wben  1  atroUad  oat  ttiere  after  a  Utile  bnsinesB-talk  with 
the  propnetor  of  the  bouse,  and  thej  greeted  me  with  the 
ctutomarj  Weetern  greeting. 


hftTtng  the  ohanging  light  of  ft  rATen*ii  wtng,  Bod  »  browo 
skin  throQgh  which  a  delionte  color  showed  with  n  stmnge 
beautj,  came  riding  toward  us.  Her  mouth  wax  small, 
and  her  full  lips  were  brilliant  and  dewy.  Her  chin  wi* 
round  and  dimpled,  her  nose  perfect,  and  t:er  Httlc  head 
bent  slightly  forward  in  a  piquant  faahion  that  was  charm* 
ing,  indeej. 
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The  yomig  man  who  had  cared  for  my  horse  was  also 
I  ihedi,  and  nodded  in  recognition  as  I  took  poeBeeaion  of  a 
▼aoant  chair  standing  near  him. 

I  had  bat  [imt  seated  myself  in  this,  when  a  clatter  of 

hoofs  came  sounding  down  the  street,  an !,  looking  up,  X 

saw  something  I  shall  never  forget.     A  yonng  girl  of  the 

\  ADglo'Bpanish  type,  with  great  dark  eyes,  hair  gloasy  and 


Her  form  was  graceful  and  prftte^  iU  fiilt  oontonr  telli 
of  perfect  health*  while  her  little  htinds  and  feet  addi 
their  fascination  to  her  bewitching  ueas  ;  for  to  k>ok  int<>" 
her  eyes,  and  have   her  bright  glance  shine  ImcU  into 
yonrs,  to  see  the  parted  lips  and  swelling  bosom,  the  firm 
hand  and  the  night-hued  hair,  was  to  lose  all  thought  of 
ibt  world,  save  such  of  it  as  was  contained  in  l^or. 
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Her  ooBtame  was  a  neat  and  oloseljr  fitdag  one  of  dark- 
bine,  with  a  orimson  ribbon  at  the  throat  Her  hat  was 
dainty,  and  trimmed  with  bright  feathers,  aud  the  foot  that 
peeped  ont  from  beneatn  her  habit  was  so  trim  in  its  tmj 
boot  that  it  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  while  the  spirited 
ponj,  and  the  care  with  which  she  managed  him,  added  to 
the  charm  of  her  beantj. 

As  she  drew  rein  before  the  veranda,  her  eyes  met 
mine,  and  flashed  into  them  a  light  thej  will  uevor 
loBOi  She  did  not  withdraw  her  gaze,  and  I  rose  and 
stepped  down  to  her  side,  seeing  that  she  desired  to  dis- 
monnt  Mj  strange  acqaamtanoe  of  the  eiurlj  morning 
also  came  to  her  assistanoe,  and  flinging  him  the  bridle, 
she  aooepted  mj  hand  and  sprang  to  the  ground. 

"  Thank  yon,"  sha  said,  in  a  Toioe  so  olear  &nd  sweet 
that  it  sent  a  thrill  of  gladness  throngh  my  being ;  and, 
tmming  to  the  other  knight,  she  continued,  "I  shall  be 
busy  for  a  couple  of  hours,  Manuel ;  have  the  pony  ready 
ftt  the  expiration  of  that  time. " 

Then,  giving  me  a  bright  smile,  she  bowed,  gathered 
her  habit  in  her  hand,  and  tripped  off  down  the  street. 

Manuel  led  the  pony  away,  a  luminous  light  shining 
from  his  eyes,  which  followed  her ;  his  face  transformed 
into  an  unearthly  beauty  ;  and,  as  I  saw  this,  there  came 
•gain  the  subtle  knowledge  that,  somehow,  somewhere, 
his  life  and  mine  would  dash. 

The  young  girl  had  disappeared  Tvhen  I  returned  to  my 
■eat^  and  asked  my  nearest  neighbor  if  he  knew  her. 

Oh,  yea.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  proud  old  Spaniard, 
who  owns  a  ranch  a  little  way  down  the  valley.  He 
married  an  English  lady  in  Europe,  and  brought  her 
here.  Sho  died  just  after  this  giil's  birth,  and  he  has 
never  married  again.  He  is  rich,  and  the  man  who  wins 
fhe  haiid  of  LoU  Gkisman  wins  a  fortune." 

"  I  ahonld  think  he  would  win  a  beauty  as  welL" 

'*  Tom  aiB  right.  And  she  is  as  brave  and  good  as  ehe 
!■  beantifnL  There  are  few  people  in  Flushvillo  not  in- 
debted to  her  for  kindness,  and  her  bravery  takes  her 
where  others  would  not  dare  to  go.*' 

**I  should  like^o  know  her,"  I  answered. 

"  That  will  not  be  hard  for  you.  She  13  a  curious  little 
body,  and  her  LlLes  and  dislikes  rule  her  actions.  She 
Ukes  yon,  and  you  can  speak  to  her  without  an  intro- 
duction.'* 

••  How  do  you  know  that  she  likes  me  ?" 

"Ha,  ha  1**  laughed  my  companion  ;  ** how  do  I  know? 
Why,  she  would  never  have  let  you  help  her  from  the 
saddle  if  she  did  not,  especially  when  Manuel  was  by." 

"  Manuel  1  That  is  the  young  man  who  took  her 
horse  ?" 

"Yes.  An  odd  fellow,  brave  as  a  lion,  luckj  as  a  fool, 
but  too  shiftless  to  gather  moss.  I  think  if  ho  were  worth 
loving,  the  senorita  would  be  married  now. " 

A  throb  that  rose  up  in  my  throat  told  mo  how  Manuel's 
life  and  mine  would  be  intertwined,  but  I  answered,  non- 
chalantly: 

"Ah!     What  does  ho  do  ?" 

"  Nothing  but  ride  about  the  country,  and  care  for  the 
horses  of  those  who  stop  here.  Now  aud  then  he  gambles, 
and  he  always  wins.  But  he  does  not  know  how  to  keep 
his  gains  ;  nor  will  he  work,  except  about  horses." 

"  Truly  not  a  man  that  a  woman  like  her  would  be  apt 
to  fancy,"  I  said,  as  I  rose  to  go  in  to  dinner. 

"And  yet,  one  who  would  not  shrink  from  death  to  help 
a  friend  in  danger,"  answered  the  man.  "Somehow,  I 
have  always  thought  that  Manuel  was  bom  to  give  up  his 
life  for  another." 

"He  has  a  tragic  strangeness  about  him«  that  is  evi- 
dent^" I  said,  as  I  went  in. 


I. could  not  wait  to  get  another  look  at  my  new  frienrf, 
for  business  called  me  on  to  a  camp  lower  down  in  tha 
valley,  and  kept  me  until  kte. 

The  sun  had  just  touched  the  edge  of  the  western  Ijing 
range  of  mountains  when  I  set  out  on  my  return,  well 
pleased  with  my  day's  work.  The  path  I  had  to  follow 
was  a  wild  one,  leading  through  a  narrow  ravine  overhung 
with  stunted  pines,  whose  rich  aroma  filled  the  air  with 
spicy  swettnesa. 

After  a  few  miles  cf  this,  the  valley  widened  and  the 
road  grew  lighter  ;  but  the  pines  clung  close  about  it,  and 
gave  a  savage  look  to  the  shadowy  stretches. 

Now  and  then  the  trail  I  was  following  would  be  crossed 
by  others  less  traveled,  and  then  open  patches  of  clear 
ground  b?gan  to  appear.  I  slackened  my  horse's  spec  d 
here,  and  rode  on  leisurely. 

The  sunlight  still  shone  along  the  snow-crowned  ranges 
of  the  high  sierras,  but  the  deeper  valleys  were  already  in 
gloom.  A  full  moon  was  flooding  the  eastern  sky  with 
glory,  however,  so  I  did  not  care  to  hasten,  for  wild 
nature  had  an  attraction  that  I  never  strove  to  battle  with, 
and  I  allowed  the  poetry  of  weed  and  mountain  to  sing 
through  my  soul  as  it  listed. 

Suddenly,  however,  a  shrill  cry  for  help  rose  from  a 
gloomy  wood  some  Httlo  distance  ahodd.  One  learns  to  be 
alert  with  hand  and  brain  in  thq^e  mountain  solitudes,  and 
in  an  instant  I  had  grasped  my  revolver  and  tightened 
my  bridle,  whilst  my  horse  sprang  forward  at  a  quick 
gallop. 

Another  cry  caused  me  to  urge  my  horse  forward  at 
frantic  speed,  and  in  a  moment  he  dashed  into  a  small 
clearing,  \i;here  a  cross«trail  traxiched  away  from  the 
broader  one  leading  to  Flush ville. 

The  moon  shone  brightly  down  on  this,  and  showed  ma 
the  cause  of  the  cry  I  had  heard,  filling  me  with  wiid 
frenzy  as  it  did  so ;  for  there,  struggling  in  the  grasp  of  a 
brawny  ruffian,  was  the  form  of  Lola  Guzman. 

As  I  came  rushing  down  on  him,  the  ruffian  dropped 
the  fair  girl  he  had  been  striving  to  hold,  and,  with  nu 
oath,  grasped  the  bridle  of  my  horse,  and  forced  him  back 
on  his  haunches. 

The  rapidity  of  the  movement  threw  me  from  my 
saddle,  and  ere  I  could  spring  to  my  feet,  I  found  myself 
clasped  by  the  muscular  arms  of  my  f oo. 

I  was  no  puny  antagonist,  however,  for  my  life  had 
been  one  of  toil  and  exposure,  and  my  grasp  was  firm  ai.d 
heavy. 

Unfortunately  for  me,  my  revolver  had  been  shaki  a 
from  my  hand,  and  it  was  now  a  question  of  strength 
alone. 

My  opponent  had  obtained  an  advantage  in  his  first  on- 
slaught, but  he  was  older  than  I,  and  soon  my  youngc-r 
vigor  began  to  tell— striking  and  tumbling  here  and  there, 
we  struggL  d. 

The  woman  for  whom  wo  fought  stood  a  panting  spec- 
tator of  the  scene. 

At  last  I  stumbled,  and  falling  backward,  felt  myself 
borne  backward  to  the  earth,  and  then  the  heavy  knee  of 
my  foe  pressed  down  on  my  brenst,  Tvhilc  his  hand  closed 
on  my  throat 

Suddenly,  and  with  an  old  school-day  trick  of  twisting, 
I  loosened  my  grasp  from  Ids  hands,  au<T  seizing  the  leg 
bearing  down  on  me,  gave  it  a  wrench  that  sent  the  stout 
form  of  my  foe  spinning  over  along  the  ground,  his  head 
striking  heavily  on  a  stone. 

The  shook  stunned  him,  and  quickly  grasping  a  ooH  ol 
stout  cord  I  always  carried  at  my  saddle-bow,  I  secured 
my  bewildered  antagonist. 
I  had  trained  my  horse  to  remain  standing  when  his 
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bridle  and  sftddlo  were  on,  eren  if  no  person  was  by,  and 
lius  helped  md  ndwi  as  ifc  gave  me  the  means  io  aeouxe  mj 
ioa 

This  done^  I  tamed  my  attention  to  the  giil,  and  was 
qtiickly  put  in  possession  of  the  occonenoea  that  had 
taken  phuM  previons  to  my  arriTaL 

She  had  been  detained  in  Floshyille  mv^  later  thsin 
ehe  expected,  and  jnst  as  she  reached  the  crossing  leading 
to  her  father's  ranch,  her  pony  had  been  stoppedf  and 
she  dragged  from  her  saddle  by  the  man  lying  bound  on 
the  earth. 

Her  pony  had  scampered  off  toward  home^  and  I  was 
jnst  offering  my  horse  for  her  use  when  the  cktter  of  hoofs 
broke  on  onr  ears,  coming  from  the  direction  of  the 
ranch,  and  in  a  moment  a  gray-haired  man  dashed  np  to 
US,  and  stopped  dose  to  where  we  were  standing. 

Lola  sprang  to  his  side,  and  in  a  few  harried  words  told 
of  the  last  few  minates'  occarrences. 

The  old  gentleman  sprang  to  the  groand  and  grasped 
my  hand. 

'*  Let  me  thank  yon  for  the  seryice  yon  have  done  my 
daughter,  sir,"  he  said,  in  a  husky  voice  ;  '*  and  I  should 
be  happy  if  you  would  make  my  house  your  home.*' 

I  thanked  him,  and  said  that  I  could  not  accept  his 
kindness  that  night,  as  I  wished  to  carry  my  prisoner  to 
Flushville;  bnt  that  I  should  arail  myself  of  his  kind 
invitation  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  noticed  that  Lola's  eyes  grew  disappointed  when  I 
began  talking,  bnt  brightened  as  I  closed,  and  after  her 
father  had  given  my  hand  another  clasp,  he  remounted 
his  horse,  and  I  assisted  Lola  to  a  seat  behind  him. 

She  gave  me  a  bright  smile  as  she  rode  away,  and  after 
she  had  disappeared  in  the  shadow  of  the  woods  I  went  to 
my  prisoner. 

He  had  regained  his  consciousness,  and  was  struggling 
to  free  himself ;  but  my  revolver  soon  convinced  him  that 
this  was  of  no  use. 

•*  Well,  and  what  do  you  intend  to  do  with  me  ?"  he 
asked,  gruffly. 

"  Take  you  to  Flushville,  and  let  the  people  there  make 
your  acquaintance." 

*•  They  know  me  pretty  well  now,"  he  said,  and  a  grim 
smile  lit  his  sinister  face. 

He  rose  at  my  command,  and  walked  on  ahead  of  me, 
his  rapid  strides  soon  bringing  us  to  the  front  of  the  hotel 
where  I  was  stopping. 

Oar  appearance  quickly  caused  a  crowd  to  gather,  and 
dark,  indeed,  were  the  glances  cast  at  my  companion. 
He  met  these  with  a  defiant  stare,  and  this  exasperated 
one  of  the  men  so  that  he  said  : 

"Well,  you're  caught,  and  the  rope  is  ready." 

"  It's  nice  work  for  you  to  say  the  rope  is  ready,  when 
yon  were  afraid  to  come  out  and  get  me.  You  had  better 
let  the  man  who  was  brave  enough  to  fight  me  single* 
handed,  and  capture  me,  say  abont  the  rope." 

The  reply  seemed  to  strike  home,  for  no  more  taunts 
were  made,  and  I  inquired  for  the  sheriff. 

That  functionary  soon  arrived,  and  when  he  saw  the 
prisoner  I  had  made,  plainly  showed  his  astonishmentt 

**  Well,  stranger,"  said  he,  •*  you  have  done  what  a 
dozen  have  failed  to  do— and  failed  with  the  loss  of  their 
lives,  toa  How  did  you  manage  to  get  Bronze  Jake 
foul  ?" 

My  story  was  quickly  told,  and  Bronze  Jake  marched 
away  in  the  sheriff's  charge. 

I  may  as  well  end  his  story  here,  for  its  sequel  soon  fol« 
lowed.  The  hero  of  a  dozen  or  more  murders,  many  of 
his  victims  having  been  miners  ia  Flushville,  he  could 
hope  for  little  mercy  from  them  ;  and,  a  few  nights  after- 


ward, the  jail  was  forcibly  entered,  and  the  next  morning 
his  lifeless  body  was  discovered  swinging  from  a  pine-tree^ 
beneath  which  one  of  his  victims  had  been  lonnd  ;  and  in 
the  dim  coolness  of  the  canon,  murdered  and  murderer 
sleep  side  by  side. 

Of  course,  my  capture  of  this  noted  desperado  made  me 
the  hero  of  the  place,  but  I  valued  the  notoriety  only  be- 
cause it  had  given  me  the  acquaintance,  on  an  intimate 
footing,  of  Senor  Guzman  and  his  daughter. 

I  was  not  long  in  availing  myself  of  the  senor's  invita- 
tion to  visit  him,  and  soon  became  a  frequent  inhabitant 
of  the  ranch.  Both  father  and  daughter  were  well  read 
and  intelligent,  and  the  hours  passed  with  them  were, 
indeed,  pleasant  ones. 

I  waa  able  to  prove  to  the  gentleman  that  my  positioo, 
both  as  regarded  social  standing  and  wealth,  was  good, 
and  he  then  seemed  to  throw  all  the  duty  of  entertainment 
on  his  daughter. 

This  was,  indeed,  a  happy  circumstance  for  me^  and 
friendship  soon  ripened  into  a  warmer  feeling.  Li  fact,  I 
doubt  whether  we  ever  knew  the  friendship  period.  Love 
came  to  us  when  onr  eyes  first  met,  and  circumstances 
favored  its  rapid  development. 

With  my  intimacy  at  the  ranch  came  a  period  of  emtio 
behavior  in  ManueL  He  owned  a  very  fine  horse,  and  on 
this  made  distant  journeys  to  the  mining-camps  scattered 
along  the  valley.  Seldom  was  he  to  be  found  at  the 
**  Hotel,"  where  he  had  been  wont  to  make  it  his  home  ; 
and  though  he  never  failed  to  greet  me  with  a  pleasant 
nod  and* word,  still  his  absence  from  my  vicinity  daily 
grew  longer. 

The  ranch  had  too  many  attractions  for  me,  however, 
for  this  to  be  much  noticed. 

Sefior  Guzman  owned  a  large  tract  of  fine  land— the 
only  one  in  the  vicinity  that  produced  anything.  He  also 
had  several  paying  mines  worked  on  shares,  and  from  both 
enjoyed  a  large  revenue. 

His  house  stood  on  the  bank  of  a  creek  that  flowed 
through  the  valley,  and  which,  to  supply  water  for  the 
dry  season,  had  been  dammed  some  miles  above  Flush- 
ville, 

The  rainy  season  began  just  after  my  intimacy  at  the 
ranch  was  firmly  established,  and  many  hours  did  Lola 
and  myself  pass,  watching  the  water  rush  by  ;  wild,  foamy 
and  turbulent  it  was,  and  now  and  then  it  would  carry 
pine-trees  and  masses  of  underbrush  along,  sweeping 
them  on  with  savage  haste. 

At  last  it  settled  down  to  a  long  and  heavy  rain,  and 
the  creek  ran,  muddy  and  dark,  far  over  the  low  meadows 
south  of  the  ranch. 

For  two  or  three  days  I  could  not  leave  the  town,  and 
dreary,  indeed,  were  those  long  days.  Then  came  one 
when  the  heavens  seemed  to  open,  and  the  water  fell  in 
sheets,  tearing  wide  gullies  in  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and 
sweeping  huge  banks  of  earth  down  into  the  valley. 

Manuel  was  away,  and  hod  been  for  several  days,  and  so 
we  had  been  compelled  to  care  for  our  own  horses. 

I  was  just  about  setting  out  to  see  how  mine  was  getting 
on,  fearing  that  the  water  would  wash  away  the  stable 
flooring,  when  I  saw,  comiug  at  breakneck  speed  down  the 
street,  a  wild  and  thoroughly  drenched  horseman. 

He  drew  rein  before  the  hotel  and  shouted,  '*The  dam 
is  breaking,  and  there  is  an  ocean  of  watsr  behind  it" 

Instantly  there  flashed  across  my  mind  the  word  ranch. 
If  the  dam  broke  nothing  oould  save  it,  and,  unless  they 
were  warned,  SeSor  Guzman  and  his  daughter  would 
perish.  Quick  as  I  could,  I  made  my  way  to  the  stable 
and  saddled  my  horse.  Then  mounting,  I  dnshed  out 
into  the  street,  and  urged  my  horse  down  the  valley. 


Hd  1R7A0  ft  good  ft&imfll,  sad  Iha  wind 
being  In  my  f ft¥or,  we  west  on  a.b  «  Bsd 
pace*  But  I  had  fl«v6fAl  miJct  lo  ga, 
and  the  descent  of  tha  ywUef  im»  iteep, 
both  beiDg  in  fuTor  of  the  flood, 

I  hfid  mado  bnt  a  qnarter  o(  the  dla« 
lance  when  X  heard  a  heayy,  mmbUag 
Bound,  and  knew  that  iUo  dam  had 
giren  way,  I  urged  mj  hone  to  a 
higher  rate  of  speed,  bnt  the  road  waa  , 
bad,  and  though  he  went  swiftly  on,  1 1 
knew  that  the  water  was  gaining. 

Suddenly  I  became  aware  of  a  hotae- 
man  eomiiig  up  behind  me.  14earer 
and  nearer  the  hoof  •  beats  rang,  and 
soon  the  panting  eteed  waa  abreftil  of  i 
mine,  I  tnmed  my  head  to  aee  who  I 
it  waa  that  sped  on  ao  rapidly  ihrongh 
the  fitorm. 

It  was  ManneL 

His  bright  hair  streamed  out  free  on  ] 
the  wind,  lor  his  bal  and  the  ponoho  I 
he  usually  wore  were  both  gone.  As 
he  passed  me  he  smiled  —  a  ghastly 
smile  that  seal  a  shudder  through  me 
— and  beckoned  me  to  follow.  Soon 
he  was  gone,  bat  though  the  disap- 
pointment of  haring  him  precede  me 
waa  bitter,  I  still  kept  on« 

The  road  wound  along  the  oreat  of  a 
ridge  until  it  came  near  the  ranche, 
when  it  bent  down  suddenly  to  the 
level  ground,  which  here  spread  out 
into  a  wide  plateau* 

I  had  not  reached  tbia  whan  the 
flood  oame  rushing  past  ma  in  the 
Tslley  below. 

Then  I  knew  that  all  hope  to  reach 
the  ranch  was  gone,  but  the  Talley 
turned  a  little  way  below,  and  swept 
between  the  abutments  of  two  high 
ridges,  one  being  that  on  whioh  I ' 
I  knew  this,  and  urged  my  horse  on  ta 
the  place,  hoping  what  looked  to  be 
beyond  hope,  that  by  some  inserutable 
act  my  darling  would  be  giveu  safe 
to  me. 

When  I  reached  the  pass,  the  water 
waa  already  mahing  through  it,  and  1 
could  see,  tossing  about  in  its  mad 
turmoil,  thewredis  that  it  had  gathered 
in  its  downward  way*  For  a  momeot 
I  could  aee  nothing  that  looked  like  a 
part  of  the  ranch. 

Then  some  Iattice*work  that  1  knew 
Whirled  by,  ond  the  next  moment  my 
heart  gave  a  mad  throb,  and  almoat 
ceased  to  beat,  (or  I  saw,  struggling  mj 
the  water  that  wus  coming  at  a  fearfivlJ 
rate  of  speed  toward  where  I  stood,  a| 
horse  that  bore  a  double  burden,  and' 
recognized    that   at  was  Mmnil 
Lola. 

I  aaw  that  he  was  striTing  to  reaoh 
the  iMink  near  where  I  was«  and  apsaag 
from  my  horse  to  asaist  him* 

The  ruah  of  the  water  waa  growing 
greater  all  the  while,  and  just  below  me 
il  rea  in  a  fioroe  eddy  around  a  Uttla 


An   lOKLAWO  FAUi. 


bttrin  formed  hj  a  rooky  abutment,  aad  there  were  some 
strongly  rooted  bushes  Mngiiig  Iheae  rooke, 

la  theM  I  aeoored  myself,  for  I  haw  that  the  onrrent 
was  eweeptog  the  hone  that  way. 

Manuel  saw  me,  and  shouted  to  me  to  l>ei  quick  and  take 
oara  of  Ijola.  I  nodded  my  answer  of  "Ready/*  and  the 
next  instant  they  oamo  rushing  down  to  me. 

With  all  the  strength  that  love  oonld  giTe  I  grasped  the 
drip^ilng  form  Mannel  raised  to  me  as  he  swept  by,  and 
atniggled  np  from  the  reach  of  the  flood. 

Then  I  turned  to  look  for  Manuel,  but  he  was  gone. 
With  Lola  in  my  arms,  I  rushed  to  the  edge  of  the  preci* 
^  ploe  Oferhanging  the  narrow  ra?ine  alive  with  wreck  and 
foaming  water,  bat  could  see  no  living  thing. 

Both  horae  and  rider  had  disappeared. 


The  rain  hid  slackened  in  its  fury,  and  was  gradoally 
aubeiding.  The  flood*  too,  was  rapidly  spending  its  foroe» 
and  placing  Lola  on  my  horse,  I  led  him  alowly  baok 
toward  Flushville, 

She  knew  nothing  of  her  father.  All  she  knew  waa, 
that  while  she  stood  on  the  veranda  watching  the  water 
rush  by,  Manuel  came  dashing  up  and  ahoutod  the  news 
of  the  dam's  giving  way.  Then  he  grasped  her  in  kia 
arms,  and  urged  his  horse  toward  the  higher  ground,  bni 
ere  he  reached  it  the  water  overtook  them,  aod  carried 
them  on  to  where  I  atood.  Her  father  had  left  the  honse 
in  the  morning  to  look  after  aome  cattle  corraled  aome 
distance  from  home,  and  she  had  not  seen  him  dnoe* 

He  met  ns»  however,  as  we  were  nearing  Fluahville,  and 
Lola  clung  to  him  aa  sbe  told  how  she  had  been  aav<»d. 
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**  Poor  Manael  I"  I  heard  her  say,  and  ia  my  heart  I 
prayed' that  he  might  be  spared. 

Bat  this  mm  not  to  be^ 

The  next  day  the  lifeless  form  of  the  brare  fellow  was 
foand,  wedged  in  between  two  trees,  nearly  twenty  miles 
from  thft  phwe  where  I  had  last  seen  him. 

He  was  brought  back  to  Floshyille,  and  boned  with  all 
the  honors  that  the  place  oonld  give. 

Shortly  afterward,  Benor  Qi|zinan  sold  his  property  in 
the  Talley,  and  annoonoed  his  intention  of  going  East  and 


making  a  new  home  there.  The  flood  had  not  lef  i;  a  Tee- 
tigeof  the  ranch,  and  he  knew  that  Lola  would  go  with 
me,  and  that  my  business  was  nearly  completed. 

We  went  East  together,  and  in  the  Fall  Lola  became 
my  wife.  Oar  home  is  a  happy  one,  and  there  is  no  more 
indalgent  grandfather  than  Senor  Guzman,  who  is  Tery 
proud  of  the  bright  baby-boy  that  has  come  to  us. 

If  you  ask  this  baby  his  name,  he  will  lisp  a  word  that 
shines  in  letters  of  gold  on  a  granite  column  standing  in 
a  far-off  Western  valley,  and  that  word  is  "  Manuel." 


ICELAND  SCENERY  AND  MODERN  NATIONAL  LIFE  BENEATH  THE  POLAR  CIRCLE. 

By  a.  H.  S.  GuNNiJiGSON. 


JcELMXD,  the  well-knowa  island  en  the  Terge  of  the 
Polar  eirole,  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  either  geographic* 
ally  or  Idstorically,  belong  to  the  Earopean  system.  It  is 
rather  m  independent  creation  of  fearful  and  wonderful 
submarine  agencies.  Yagae  ideas  regarding  the  size^  con- 
figomtkm  and  resources  of  this  island  prevail,  probably 
because  oti  the  maps  we  study  in  childhood  Iceland  is  re- 
preeented  as  so  small  compared  to  America.  Tet  in  reality 
Icebuid  k  fully  one-fifth  larger  than  Ireland.  Let  the 
reader  aooordiogly  only  attempt  to  picture  to  his  own 
imagination  the  fearful  plutonic  forces,  and  the  throes  of 
mother  earth,  when  she  brought  forth  Iceland  frgm  the 
womb  of  the  Atlantia  During  the  last  forty  years  Iceland 
has  been  visited  and  described  by  a  host  of  European 
tourists,  the  British  isles  furnishing  by  far  the  largest 
contingent 

The  loelandio  mathematician,  B.  Gunnlagsbn,  many 
years  ago  drew  a  large  and  interesting  map  of  Iceland, 
which  has  been  widely  copied.  A  glance  at  this  will  at 
once  oonvince  us  thut  the  southeast  and  northeast  of.  the 
island  must  be  a  very  peculiar  region.  The  maps  will  dis- 
play in  the  southeast  one  hup^e  blank  tract,  merely  desig- 
nated as  the  '*Yatna,**  or  '^Kl  >fa/'  glaciers.  It  consists 
of  a  vast  agfflomeration  of  glaciers  and  volcanoes,  flanked 
on  the  south,  west  and  north  by  other  detached  or  semi- 
detached volcanoes,  as  the  Skapta,  Myrdal,  or  Eatia,  and 
Eyafell  volcanoes,  and  that  further  all  these  were  contem- 
poraneously assisted  by  other  more  distant  volcanoes,  like 
Hecla,  midland ;  the  Erabla,  in  the  north,  and  the  fire 
region  around  the  Myvatn  Lake. 

This,  accordinglv,  represents  the  central  region  of  the 
ancient  volcanic  activity  to  which  Iceland  owes  its  exist- 
ence, in  which  probably  thousands  of  cones  and  craters 
must  have  been  at  work. 

The  Gonfi<^uration  of  the  coasts  also  lends  its  evidence, 
for  all  the  firths  and  indentations  were  originally  created 
by  streams  of  lava  from  this  common  centre. 

A  country  snch  as  this  would  seem  to  be  but  little 
adapted  for  the  support  of  man,  and  many  wonder  why  any 
branch  of  the  human  race  should  ever  have  strayed  into 
these  forbidding  regions.  Tet  natnre  has  been  supporting 
mankind  in  this  apparently  uninviting  region  for  the 
periol  of  one  thousand  years.  Nature  must  manifestly 
have  intended  this  region  for  human  settlement  The 
coast  around  the  island  contains  a  number  of  marshy  dis- 
tricts ;  but  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  which  from  glacier 
or  lake  pour  into  every  firth,  there  are  many  favored 
spots,  stretching  several  miles  into  the  interior.  Many 
tracts  have  bi^oome  marshy  through  sheer  ne:^lect,  and 
mifl:ht  be  reclaimed  by  drainage.  Many  bottoms  are  filled 
with  amazing  depth  of  rich  poil,  the  wear  of  volcanic  rook, 
abouoding  in  the  constituents  necessary  for  vegetable  Hfa 
Thus  Iceland,  at  most  volcanic  countries,  ia  a  land  of 


striking  contrasts.  It  is  commonly  called  a  land  of  frost 
and  snow ;  yet  the  Qulf  Stream,  by  striking  the  south- 
west o<«ner  and  enveloping  its  coasts,  modifies  theiclimate, 
so  thai  the  Winter  in  the  southwest  and  southeast  proves 
scarcely  colder  than  in  Denmark  or  southern  Swedenu 

There  are  no  trees  in  Iceland,  the  ao-called  foirests  con- 
sisting merely  of  stunted  birch-bushes,  which  only  in  the 
"  Fniosk-dale "  and  Nupstad  forests  reach  the  height  of 
some  twenty  feet ;  but  it  is  a  land  of  fragrant  grasses,  and 
actually  a  land  of  fiowera  A  delicate  and  abundant  Al- 
pine flora  covers  the  ground  where  even  grass  will  not 
grow. 

The  moss  campion  flourishes  everywhere,  pushing  its 
bonny  pink  face  even  close  to  the  snow,  dappling  sand- 
tracts  otherwise  barren,  clinging  to  rock  crannies,  the  blos- 
soms growing  in  dense  clusters  of  all  shades  from  carmiae 
to  white.  But  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all 
the  varieties  of  the  tender  and  beautiful  Iceland  flora,  to 
the  Alpine  speedwell,  the  loveliest  and  frailest,  for  its. 
intensely  blue  petals  fade  in  the  band  as  we  admiringly 
gaze  at  them. 

The  natural  features  of  the  country,  the  habitations  and 
daily  life  of  the  inhabitants,  have  not  always  been  sketched 
with  accurate  truthfulness  by  tourists  who  have  in  later 
times  visited  Iceland.     Let  us  now  suppose  that  we  have 
disembarked  at  Reykjavik  toward  the  end  of  June,  and 
the  traveler  will  at  first  feel  a  certain  degree  of  surprise  at 
finding  himself  in  a  refined  society,  equal  to  any  he  may 
have  known  elsewhere.     He  will  also  be  surprised  at  flnd- 
ing  Reykjavik  quite  a  solid  littlo  town,  with  architectural 
pretensions  that  aro  yearly  increasing.     If  the  **  Althing,** 
or  Icelandic  parliament,  happens  to  be  sitting,  and  if  he 
understands  the  Icelandic   language,  he  will  be  able  .to 
follow  with  interest  the  debates  of  the  Assembly  in  the 
handsome  new  Parliament  Honse.     It  has  been  enviondy 
and  unjustly  remarked  that  the  prison  building  in  Beyk- 
javik  was  the  flnest  edifice  in  the  town,  and  that,  this  was 
an  evidence  of  its  importance.     Bat  the  prison  has  been 
empty  for  years,  and  contains  only  the  harmless  and  in- 
teresting collections  of  the  Icelandic  National  Museum, 
which,  however,  has  now  been  transferred  into  another 
building.     The  reader,  upon  the  whole,  may  rest  assured 
that  crime  is  very  rare  in  Iceland.     Reykjavik  further 
contains  a  valuable  National  Library,  a  High  School,  which 
boasts  of  rivaling  Editiburgh  or  Eton  ;  a  Medical  School, 
a  Theological  Seminary,  a  kind  of  Hiph  School  for  women* 
and  a  very  efficient  school   for  children  of  the  poorer 
classes. 

In  former  days  education  and  instruction  in  Iceland 
were  chiefly  domestio,  but  at  present  prinun^  eohools  bx9 
scattered  broadcast  throughout  the  island  ;  with  a.H4gh 
School  at  Madmvalla,  in  the  north,  in  which  farmers'  sons 
are  taught  physical  science,  and  several  other  branohe» 
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relating  diraoUy  to  loekDdio  agrionltnre,  besides  history, 
and  at  least  three  langnagea. 

The  traToler  may  be  inclined  to  tiiink  that  Beyk javik 
society  is  pareiy  Danish,  bat  in  this  he  tfould  be  mis- 
taken. It  may  be  becanse  erery  Icelander  knows  and 
speaks  Danish,  especially  to  foreigners,  if  he  does  not 
chance  to  know  their  langnaga  The  national  element 
was  never  stronger  at  Reykjavik  than  it  is  just  at  presenti 
when  even  most  of  the  merchants  of  the  place  are  native 
Icelanders. 

At  his  breakfasts  and  dinners  Iceland  mutton,  salmon 
and  tront,  golden  plover,  and  a  bewildering  variety  of 
birds'  eggs,  Iceland  cream  and  batter,  have  probably  not 
failed  to  imfnress  the  tonrist  with  more  favorable  ideas  of 
the  island  fare  and  local  resoorces.  The  people  of  the 
capital  boast  of  their  skill  in  preparing -a  fragrant  cap  of 
coffee^  The  bread  baked  at  Beykjavikand  at  the  seapoiis 
is  also  excellent  of  its  kind.  Bat  Iceland  is  not  a  land  for 
cereals ;  grain  will  not  ripei  here,  and  hence  the  Icelander 
ia  not  a  great  bread-eater.  The  bread  of  the  country- 
people  consists  in  the  "kaka,"  a  home-made  hot-oake,  re- 
sembling the  flat-bread  of  Norway  or  of  Yorkshira  In 
the  soath-east  of  Iceland  it  is  commonly  made  of  the 
"  Ely  mas  arenarias,"  or  wild  Eand-oat,  which  grows  ex- 
tensively in  those  districts.  For  the  rest,  tarnips,  beet- 
roots and  potatoes  are  *  raised  in  garden-plots  aroand 
almost  every  farmhonse  in  Iceland. 

The  venerable-looking  cathedral  of  Beykjavik  is  also 
worthy  of  a  visit ;  and  we  find  it  bright,  and  decorated 
with  some  taste.  In  front  of  the  altar  stands  a  baptismal 
font  of  white  marble,  classical  in  design,  the  sides  adorned 
with  gracefnl  bas-reliefs,  and  a  Latin  inscription  testifies 
that  it  is  a  work  of  Thorwaldsen,  the  great  soalptor,  and  a 
present  to  his  native  conntry,  Iceland.  '  This  reminds  as 
of  Thorwaldsdn's  own  statae  in  bronze,  standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  square  outside  the  charch.  It  is  the  gift  of 
the  municipality  of  Oopenhagen,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
last  millennium  oolebration,  when  the  present  King  of 
Denmark  also  visited  Iceland.  In  the  sacristy  of  the  ca- 
thedral a  venerable  bishop's  cape  of  dark-red  velvet  is 
shown  yon,  with  an  embroidered  doable  trimming  of 
Italian  needlework.  This  cape  was  particularly  interest- 
ing, from  having  been  sent  as  a  present  by  Pope  Julias  IL 
io  the  last  Catholic  bishop  of  Holar,  ia  the  north  of  Ice- 
land—the renpwaed  J6n  Arason.  The  cape  has  been 
worn  on  solemn  occasions  by  the  Lnthern  bishops  of  Ice- 
land, for  the  reformed  charch  in  Scandinavia  preserved 
certain  reminiscences  of  the  Mass  and  the  ancient  vest- 
ments, and  in  this  respect  resembles  the  Bitualists  of 
England. 

After  the  service  at  the  altar,  the  Lutheran  clergyman 
in  Iceland  dofts  his  vestments,  and  mounts  into  the  pulpit 
in  a  black  cassock  and  raffles,  as  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing sketeb.  His  dress  on  week  days  resembles  that  of  any 
other  civilian. 

If  we  pay  a  visit  to  several  of  the  merchants'  stores  in 
Beykjavik,  we  find  them  to  resemble  a  country  store  in 
any  other  qoartar  pf  the  world.  And  now  let  as  leave 
Beykjavik  lor  a  imr  in  the  interior. 

Daring  Jnlj  and  August  the  climate  of  Iceland  is  ex- 
Ci'ptionany  beantifal ;  the  sun  shines  brightly,  and  the 
atmosphere  is  of  a  diaphanous  transparency,  which  allows 
ns  to  recognise  distinctly  very  distant  objects.  An  almost 
startling  stillness  seems  to  La  ra  settled  down  npon  the  face 
of  every  visible  thing— on  tfio  b^a,  the  islands  in  the  noble 
Faxabay,  on  tlia  dislaal  sioantains  and  valleys  beyond  the 
water.  Bnt  ftms  tfoM  to  time  the  fairest  days  of  an  loe- 
laad  Summer  may  be  completely  marred  by  a  most  aato- 
ward  ciroamstanoe.    This  is  caused  by  the  arch-enemy  of 


Iceland->the  Polar  ice ;  when  borne  by  hostile  currents  it 
drifts  toward  the  shoreki  of  the  island,  and  envelopes  it.  for 
long,  tedious  days  iu  rain  and  mist  This  is  not  an  oc- 
currence of  every  Summer,  but  whenever  it  does  happen 
the  grass  crop  is  sure  to  be  a  iailare,  the  rains  making  it 
impossible  to  gather  and  dry  the  hay ;  this,  of  course, 
means  distress  to  the  farmer,  who  depends  on  his  cows 
and  ewes  for  sustenance  during  Winter.  And  thus  we 
learn  that  the  Simimer  glory  of  Iceland  is  also  an  uncer- 
tain thing.  In  July,  Iceland  is  by  no  means  such  a  dull 
country.  Everybody  is  on  the  road,  goidi^^  ^?!!g  cara- 
vans of  ponies  toward  the  seaports,  loaded  with  the  raw 
produce  of  the  ooontry.  The  seaports  become^  for  a  few 
weeks,  the  scenes  of  lively  barter ;  althoa^  oenaaionally 
the  Iceland  farmer  receives  money  in  retom  for  his  wares, 
still  barter  remains  the  general  role.  The  peaaant  offers 
wool,  mutton,  dry  cod,  salt  fish,  kippered-salnMm,  eider- 
down, oil,  ponies  and  various  kinds  of  birds  in  exchange 
for  European  commodities  of  every  kind  ;  but  sometimes 
he  also  barters  his  own  hard-earned  produce  for  a  mere 
song,  for  the  wily  trader  takes  care  to  keep  his  victim  in 
perpetual  debt. 

But  we  are  not  here  occupied  with  the  farming,  mineral 
or  piscatorial  resources  of  Iceland.  We  have  merely  given 
these  things  a  passing  notice,  in  order  to  show  that  boun- 
tiful Providence,  even  in  that  remote,  apparently  barren 
oonutry,  has,  indeed,  done  a  great  deal  for  the  sustenance 
of  man,  and  that  in  some  respects,  even,  the  resources  of 
Iceland  are  almost  inexhaustible. 

We  need  not  go  far  from  Beykjavik  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  first  lava  fields,  of  which  the  accom- 
panying sketches  will  give  the  reader  a  tolerably  correct 
idea.  Well-made  and  passable  roads  in  Iceland  are  found 
to  extend  only  a  few  miles  beyond  the  seaports  ;  but  from 
that  point  all  roads  become  mere  tracks,  worn  by  the  hoofs 
of  the  ponies  from  time  out  of  mind,  and  frequently  to  the 
number  of  eight  or  twelve  running  parallel  with  each 
other ;  they  are  also  indicated  by  stone  pyramids,  which, 
however,  from  being  too  far  apart,  are  of  but  little  practical 
use  in  foggy  weather,  or  during  Wmter.  These  are  ba4 
enough,  but  a  lava-field,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
scarcely  admits  of  any  visible  track  whatever,  and  we  may 
well  wonder  how  the  loaded  Icelandic  ponies  manage  to 
scamper  through  it,  and  the  riders  themselves,  without 
actually  breaking  their  necks.  But  then  an  Icelandic  pony 
is  a  very  remarkable  animU.  A-'cording  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  British  tourist :  **  It  stand.'}  about  fourteen  hands 
high,  is  strongly  built,  with  short,  sturdy  legs ;  large, 
solemn  head,  with  a  sort  of  beard  under  the  chiu  ;  the 
nose  is  rounded  ofi,  the  neck  is  short,  and  crested  with  a 
thick,  upright  mane.  After  going  six  hours  without  food 
he  only  requires  a  bait  of  an  hour,  to  go  another  six 
without  stopping.  He  runs  like  a  cow,  both  legs  on  the 
same  side  of  the  body  moving  at  once,  and  he  does  not 
trot  As  he  q>ins  along  he  holds  his  head  toward  the 
ground,  observing  it  intently,  so  that  he  seldom  trips, 
and  when  he  sees  a  crack  or  a  hole  in  the  lava,  he  swerves 
rapidly,  and  avoids  it" 

Still,  these  brave  little  animals  will,  on  certain  occa- 
sions, and  from  some  private  reasons  of  their  own,  display 
a  wonderful  degree  of  perverseness,  a  comical  obstinacy  in 
fording  the  rivers  of  the  country,  or  in  the  midst  of  a 
lava  field  they  will,  under  a  heavy  baggage-load,  perform 
a  sadden  helter-skelter  stampede  in  every  direction,  and 
thus  sorely  try  the  patience^  especially  of  the  foreign, 
uninitiated  traveler. 
•The  Iceland  riders  whom  we  meet  on  the  road  have  a 
peculiarly  nonchalant  manner  of  sitting  astride  their 
ponies,  oontinaafiy  swinging  with  their  legs  against  the 
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flidefl  d  the  aDizniil^  irhich  produces  a  bj  no  means  graoe* 
fal  effect  The  aaddlos  deatinecl  for  the  nae  of  women 
may  be  under- 
stood from  the 
oooompanjing 
sketohy  which 
is  a  fair  sped* 
men  of  the 
better  decor- 
ftted  ones. 

We  h  a  T  o 
now  reached 
the  lake  and 
d is t riot  of 
Thingrallaptha 
latter  so  fa- 
moos  in  Ice- 
hmdie  history 
for  having 
been  the  aeat 
of  the  Icelan- 
dic open  -  air 
••Althing/'  or 
Parliament, 
efven  a  long 
time  after  the 
fall  of  the  old 
Icelandic  Com- 
monwealth. A 
little  river,  the  Oxorfff  Hows  into  the  lake.  On  its  banks 
are  still  discernible  faint  vestiges  of  the  booths,  or  tem- 
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porory  dwellings,  erected  by  the  old  ehlefa  for  themaelTen 
Bnd  their  followers.     Close  by  is  the  forbidding  Almimoa- 

g^d,  a  long, 
yawning 
chasm,  in  re- 
ality bat  A 
hnge  crack  in 
the  Iato. 

TraTeliag 
farther  aJbead 
ID  a  northeast- 
erly dineetion 
toward  the 
boiling  springs 
of  theOeyaera, 
the  features  of 
the  land  begin 
gradnalty  to 
improTo  for 
the  better: 
from  the 
soathem  siik 
shore,  flral  aa 
a  dead  flat, 
then  a  swell- 
ing, rolling 
upland  plain, 
which  at  laet 
is  broken  np 
intodalee.  leadiQf?  up  to  fells  or  monntaia  plateaux,  which 
fill  the  oeatie  of  the  iatand.    The  lofty  oone  of  the  tolcaao 
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Hekla  blooks  up  the  baokgroand  ;  bat,  to  bU  mtenta,  thb 
part  of  loeland  could  acarcely  be  called  a  bleak  or  deao- 
l&ta  region.     We  sliall  leave  tho  GejBC^t  great  and  fimall, 
entirelj  to  the  imaginatioii 
of  the  reader,  to  tr horn  thej 
moat  be  well   known   from 
innumerable      deeoriptions. 
Lei  na  raCber  tnrn  in  at  an 
loelAndlo  formhonae,  called 
••boer,"     or     "gnaao"  — 
**byre,'*  in  old  English  par- 
lance—and let  na  endeavor 
to  notioe  a  bit  of  local  color. 

la  the  first  place,  aa  re* 
gardfl  the  homestead  of  our 
host,  the   Icelandic  '*boer,* 
or  farmi  haa  come   in  for 
a  great  deal  of  partlj  un- 
merited    and     exaggerated 
abuse.  An  Icelandic*' beer** 
la   not  a  mere  hut,  but  a 
rathor  intricate  arrangement 
of  detached   and   aemi- de- 
tached   stmoturea    destined 
for  Tanoua   usee.      There  are   dwelling-hou8es»   dairieA, 
amithv,  storehoosea,  and  several  outhouses,  destined  for 
the   sheltering 
of     the     lire- 
itock.      All 
these     have 
Mfvexallj     and 
independent 
ingrrasi     and 
maj    form     a 
lODg  series  of 
pointed  gablea, 
scmnoanted  by 
wealheivoooka, 
and  preaaottiig 
a  rather  quaint 
firontage       to- 
ward the  road- 
side. 

Not  even  the 
poorest  loe- 
laadic  farm- 
liottaa  is  quite 
>o  bad  as  tho 
ibantlea  and 
huts  to  be  met 
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with  in  Scotland  and  other  countriefl.     They  are  not  dug 
into  the  ground,  bnt  the  walls  are  oonatruoted  of  huge 
lava  blocks,  with  layers  of  turf  between  the  stones,  par- 
ticularly fitted  for  the  re- 
quired purpose* 

This  plan  aeems  perfectly 
a  legitimate  one  in  a  ooon'^ 
try  like  Iceland,  whera  all 4 
bnildtn  go  timber  must  be  im* 
ported  at  a  high  price,  ex- 
cept in  localities  wharoi 
drifting  -  timber  is  Tery 
abundant  But  in  the  prea* 
ent  system  the  dwelUng- 
housea,  the  **eldhua/*  or 
kitchen,  often  dairy  and 
storehouses,  are  all  connect- 
ed together  by  long  dark 
passages  between  thick  turf 
and  lara  walls,  which  ma- 
terially eontributea  to  the 
discomfort  and  gloom  of 
the  whole  building.  The 
old  Icelandic  "skjfU,"with 
its  adjacent  buildings,  wre  constructed  on  a  difierent 
plan  from  these  modern  farmhouses.  Without  adopting 
_  timber  struc- 
tures, the 
present  ones 
might,  by  a 
few  altera- 
tions, be  made 
lighter,  driarp 
and  oonse- 
quently  much 
healthier. 

In  extenua- 
tion of  these 
a  hortcomingpt 
let  US  bear  in 
mind  that  the 
population  of 
theae  southern 
tracts  of  tha  j 
ijland  —  even 
0till  so  fair  to 
behold—  have 
more  than  any 
other  nation 
jpiflered    from 
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the  e£fecto  of  frighiftil  voleanio  emptions,  peetilenoe  and 
famioe.  Thus  the  Skapta,  close  at  hand,  on  one  oooasion 
debtroyed  fonr  hundred  farms,  nineteen  chnrches,  and 
one  thousand  fonr  hnndred  houses,  not  to  mention  all  the 
flmooessiTe  raTages  of  the  neighboring  Katla. 

A  sense  of  inseonritj  seemed  for  a  long  time  after  to 
paralyse  the  aoti^e  energy  of  the  inhabitants ;  precisely 
Bimiiar  efleois  may  be  noted  in  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily 
and  Chios,  after  great  earthquakes  haTe  taken  plaoa 

The  whole  life  of  an  Icelandic  husbandman  is  one  con- 
tiouous  struggle  for  his  maintenance  against  often  orer- 
whelmmg  external  diffionlties.  Amnsementa  of  any  tind 
be  certainly  knows  not  Daring  Summer  his  toil  consists 
in  outdoor  workvfrom  dawn  until  late  in  the  evening  ;  but 
during  the  long  Winter  evenings  the  members  of  the 
household  draw  close  together,  and  work  in  a  oommon 
room.  Whilst  thus  at  work,  their  chief  social  amusemeut^ 
still  to  this  day,  oonsists  in  relating  an  I  reading  the  an- 
cient Sdgas  of  their  country,  or  listening  to  the  contents 
of  some  other  instruotive  work.  At  Reykjavik,  and  at  all 
the  seaports,  people,  of  course,  seek  other  kinds  of  amuse- 
ments, such  as  balls  and  private  theatricals,  both  of  which 
ooustitute  the  usual  amusement  of  the  Beykjavik  popula- 
lation  during  Winter. 

The  latter,  in  fact,  recently  t>ecamo  public  perform- 
ances; for  they  were  given  by  amateur  actors,  but  ex- 
tended over  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  were  eagerly 
patronized  by  the  whole  town  and  neighborhood.  The 
oommon  people  seemed  to  relish  the  pieces  with  all  the 
keenness  of  real  Athenians.  The  pieces  consisted  in  Ice- 
landic adaptations  of  several  of  Holberg*s  Danish  plays, 
Ti)e  people  are  undeniably  endowed  with  a  degpree  of 
dramatic  genius.  They  already,  from  the  last  centnry, 
possess  a  small,  but  original,  national  collection  of  plays 
by  their  poet,  Sigurd  Petursson.  No  wonder,  indeed ; 
for  what  could  be  imagined  more  dramatic  than  some  of 
their  own  old  Sagas  ?  There  also  exist  modem  Icelandic 
translations  of  several  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 

The  Sunday  costume  of  the  farmers,  consisting  mostly 
in  a  short  blue  cloth  jacket,  tight-fitting  pantaloons,  silk 
neckerchief  and  tall,  cylindrical  hat,  makes  them  look 
like  awkward,  long-legged  English  school l)oys  home  for 
a  holiday.  It  is  another  matter  with  the  costume  of  the 
women.  Their  everyday  suit,  whether  of  dark  home-spun 
or  doth,  is  unostentatious,  graceful  and  serviceable,  and 
shows  off  their  lithe  figures  to  great  advantage.  Ttie 
*'hufa,**a  small,  black  cap,  is  fastened  across  the  temples 
in  a  coquettish  manner,  furnished  with  a  long,  silken 
tassel,  attached  by  gold  or  silver  thread,  or  the  "hoik,"  a 
solid  silver  or  gold  cylinder,  two  or  three  inches  broad. 
Their  gala  costume  on  Sundays  and  wedding  days  is  ex- 
tremely gorgeous.  Their  headdress  is  helmet-shaped,  its 
edge  embroidered  with  gold  cord  or  gilt  stars,  whilst  the 
apex  is  artistically  enveloped  in  a  white  vail  of  tulle. 
The  bodice  is  of  fine  black  dotb,  richly  embroidered 
with  gold  or  silver  oak-leaves  round  the  neck,  and  a 
double  row  of  the  Fame  down  to  the  waist  Across  the 
shoulder,  at  the  seam,  gold  thread  is  sewn  on,  and  also  at 
the  wrists.  Tlie  lower  dress  may  be  of  cloth  or  other  suit- 
able material,  always  with  rich  silk  or  velvet  trimmings. 
Buund  the  waist  they  wear  a  silver  gilt  belt  of  the  kind  of 
ingenious  filigree  work  for  which  Icelandic  silversmiths 
OLJoy  a  CiTtain  reputation ;  the  belt  is  sometimes  adorned 
with  precious  stones.  A  cloak  or  mantle  of  fine  cloth,  or 
even  dark-green  velvet,  trimmed  with  ermine,  is  thrown 
over  this  dress,  and  fastened  across  the  breast  with  an  olii- 
lashioned  silver  buckle.  In  trimmings  and  omamenta- 
iioos  there  exists  a  pleasant  Tariety  in  color  and  design. 

There  is  little  more  to  be  said  in  regard  to  the  general 


features  of  Icelandic  domestic  life.  We  should  meet  with 
the  same  stereotype  features,  even  if  we  were  to  continue 
our  journey  through  every  district  of  the  island. 

Let  us  take  a  parting  glance  at  the  region  in  which  we 
just  happen  to  be.  Biding  along  the  seashore,  across  the 
heath,  the  dell  and  the  moorland,  the  traveler  must,  in- 
deed, wonder  at  the  astonishing  ornithological  wealth, 
and  almost  all  the  birds  being  more  or  less  useful  to  man, 
even  the  well-known  Icelandic  falcon,  which  is  also  an 
artide  of  trade. 

When  the  traveler,  during  a  single  day's  ride,  happens  to 
ford  the  same  river  for  the  eighteeuth  tim^  with  the  water 
reaching  above  his  knees»  he  will  probably  be  convinced  of 
tiie  utter  nselessness  of  patent-leather  boots  for  an  Ice- 
landic journey,  as  they  become  like  a  sponge,  that  never 
can  get  time  to  dry.  The  natives  wear  pointed  home- 
made shoes  of  nntannad  leather,  and  over  these  they  draw 
stout  sealskin  moccasins,  that  answer  their  purpose  toler- 
ably welL  Finally,  the  enjoyment  of  Icelandic  travel  de» 
pends  entirdy  on  fine  weather.  We  thus  once  happened 
to  ride  across  the  beautiful  plain  of  Bangvalla,  on  a  calm« 
bright  Summer  afternoon,  with  a  clear  blue  sky  overhead. 
We  crossed  several  branches  of  the  mighty  Mark  Biver, 
and  kept  our  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  the  towering  Tinda* 
fell  and  majestic  Eyafell  glaciers.  Through  the  extreme 
purity  of  the  air  they  seemed  close  at  hand,  and  we  could 
discern  every  cranny,  every  quivering  outline  of  these 
shapely  mountain-walks.  Notwithstanding  the  perfect 
stillness  around  us,  we  could  distinctly  hear  the  roar  of  the 
breakers  on  the  lava-bouud  shore  in  front  of  the  gladera. 
Our  eyes  rested  on  the  noble  waterfall  of  Seljaland,  at  an 
angle  of  the  Eya{ell,  jutting  out  toward  the  Mark  River  ; 
we  gazed  at  this  sheet  of  water  as  it  plunged  over  a  per- 
pendicular wall  more  than  three  hundred  feet  in  hdght, 
and  sparkling  like  gold  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  scene  to  us  and  to  many  others  seemed  a  perfect 
idyl,  as  herds  of  cattle  were  grazing  on  all  the  verdure-clad 
mountain  slopes.  If  our  horse  had  at  this  moment  hap- 
pened to  stumble,  as  did  that  of  the  valiant  Qunnar  some 
nine  hundred  years  ago,  near  this  very  spot,  when,  for  the 
last  time,  he  was  riding  down  to  the  ship  that  was  to  carry 
him  abroad,  like  Qunnar,  at  the  sight  of  all  this  grand 
scenery,  we  should  also  have  expressed  our  profound 
regret  at  having  to  bid  farewdi  to  such  a  grand  and  beau- 
tiful country. 


Innate  Delicacy. — Most  women  seem  to  possess  an  in- 
stinctive refinement.  It  shames  us  men  to  see  how  much 
sooner  they  arc  polished  into  conventional  shape  than  our 
rough  masculine  angles.  A  vulgar  boy  requires  heaven 
knows  what  assiduity  to  move  three  steps ;  we  do  not  saj 
like  a  gentleman,  but  like  a  boy  with  a  soul  in  him  ;  but 
give  the  least  advantage  of  society  or  tuition  tc  a  pleasant 
girl,  and  a  hundred  to  one  but  die  will  glide  into  refine- 
ment before  the  boy  can  make  a  bow  without  upsetting 
the  table.  There  is  sentiment  in  all  women  ;  and  that 
gives  delicacy  to  thought  and  taste  to  manner.  With  men 
it  is  generally  acquired— an  oflEspring  of  the  intellectual 
quality  ;  not,  as  with  the  other  sex,  of  the  moraL 

Wealth  has  been  divided  by  a  living  writer  into  two 
classes— materid  and  non-materid.  The  first  of  these  in- 
dudes  what  usually  goes  under  that  name,  but  the  second 
oonsists  of  those  human  energies,  faculties  and  habits; 
pbysicd,  mentd  and  moral,  which  directly  contribute  to 
make  men  industrially  efficient,  and  which,  therefore,  in- 
crease their  power  of  producing  material  wealth.  Thus 
manud  skill,  intelligence  and  honesty  may  be  indnded  in 
the  petaonal  wedth  of  a  country. 
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THE  SUN-DIAL 
By  F.  T,  Palgravk. 


I  LOOK  on  the  happy  children. 
And  they  hid  me  join  their  play 
By  the  eon-dial  in  the  garden. 
The  sun-dial  old  and  gray. 

They  smile  as  they  watoh  the  shadow 
With  stealthy,  resistless  paoe; 
Bat  they  read  not  the  lesson,  the  dear  ones« 
Writ  on  the  dial's  faoe. 

For  you,  my  children.  It  numhers 
Mo  hours  save  hours  serene; 
Ho  tears  tor  a  hidden  future, 
Ko  pang  for  the  dread  "  has  been." 

The  Tlsion  of  wasted  hours. 
Of  faces  we  would  not  f orget^ 
Yet  priKed  not  enough  when  with  us, 
The  deep,  unavailing  regret: 

The  years  ,ln  their  torrent  swiftnesB 
That  shriek  as  «eaward  they  go  .  •  • 
What  know  they  of  this,  the  ehildren  ? 
Ah,  better  they  should  not  know ! 


They  smile  and  watch  by  the  dial, 
Till  darkness  hurries  them  hence— 
And  their  souls  are  bathed  in  illumber 
With  the  sunshine  of  innocence. 

But  I  stand  and  watch  them  sleeping. 
And  over  their  faces  go. 
Flushes  and  smiles  and  sweetness, 
And  breathing  even  and  low. 

I  muse  on  the  thousand  perils 
That  hang  o'er  each  golden  head; 
And  I  know  that  my  treasures  tremble 
Like  dew  ou  the  gossamer-thread. 

O  Life,  what  art  thou  that  boldest 
What  is  more  than  life  to  thoe 
By  t^e  tenure  of  tnine  own  hours. 
Thine  own  fragility  ? 

And  each  breath  is  a  sigh,  that  nearer 
Brings  the  long  farewell  to  me,*- 
O  were  Life  not  life  for  ever. 
Better  it  should  not  be  I 
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I  HAVE  jnst  finished  my  first  musio-lesson  from  the  new 
teacher,  who  is  throwing  East  Haven  into  snch  a  ferment 
I  do  not  like  her.  That  is  an  unjust  sentence,  for  I  am 
ignorant  of  anything  against  her,  and  the  little  I  know  of 
ber  is  certainly  in  her  favor.  How  little  that  is  !  Let  me 
-write  it  oat»  and  see  if  it  looks  any  better  in  black-and- 
-white  than  it  does  in  my  own  mind. 

One  month  ago,  just  before  Christmas,  XJnole  Oswald 
told  me  he  had  received  an  application  for  the  little  cot- 
tage left  vacant  by  the  death  of  poor  Mrs.  Gummings,  and 
Lad  rented  it  to  another  lady. 

••Who  is  she  ri  asked, 

••A  French  lady,  I  should  judge  by  the  name— a  Miss 
Eieanora  Leblanc,  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  class  of  musio- 
eoholars  at  East  Haven,  and  who  will  bring  her  own 
piano,  but  take  the  furniture  in  the  cottage  as  it  stands." 

••  But  who  is  she  ?"  I  persisted.  **  Who  knows  her  ? 
Who  sends  her  bere  T* 

••I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  you,  child,"  he  answered. 
''She  writes  from  New  York,  and  she  will  be  her^  on 
^londay  by  the  noon  train." 

I  don't  suppose  anybody  but  Uncle  Oswald  would  eVer 
bare  let  a  house — even  a  tiny  cottage— without  some  guar- 
antee for  the  respectability  of  the  tenant ;  some  warrant 
that  the  rent  was  secure  ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  whom  the 
neighbors  Mdd,  ••Jt  is  well  Oswald  Warrenton  is  wealthy 
by  inberifianoe,  for  surely  be  has  no  money-making  ca- 
pacity.** 

Orandtather  bad  left  bfdf  a  million  to  Uncle  Oswald, 
Unde  Bnfos,  and  myself,  ftnd  we  lived  in  the  old  home- 
stead at  East  Haven,  with  housekeeper  and  servants,  and, 
occasionilly,  a  goTerness  for  ma 

But  I  am  wandering  from  Miss  Leblanc.  She  came  at 
the  time  appointed,  established  herself  quietly  in  the  cot- 
tage^ and  sent  forth  modest  circulars  asking  for  musio- 
eoholara.  To  thoee  who  inquired,  she  said  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Oonfederfite  officer  who  was  killed  during 
tbe  war»  4iid  thai  she  bad  left  New  Orleans,,  hoping  to 
succeed  in  obtaining  muno-pnpils  in  tbe  North. 

8he  has  been  very  successful,  so  far,  probably  from  the 
f  Aot  thnt  aho  is  a  finished  musician,  with  a  glorious  voice,  I 


perfect  in  cultivation.  Even  Uncle  Oswald,  whose  ear  is 
fastidious  to  a  fault,  after  hearing  her  sing  and  play,  ad- 
vised me  to  place  myself  under  her  tuition. 

So  she  came  to-day,  and  I  heard  the  library-door  open 
softly,  when  she  sang  for  me,  after  the  lesson  was  finished. 
I  think  she  heard  it,  also,  for  a  deep  fiash  roRe  upon  her 
cheek,  and  a  light,  as  if  of  triumph,  sprang  into  her  large 
dark  eyes.  I  realized  then,  for  the  first  time,  how  won- 
derfully handsome  she  is. 

She  is  tall  and  slender,  yet  so  faultlessly  proportioned 
that  every  motion  and  every  attitude  is  the  perfection  of 
grace.  1  do  not  think  she  could  be  awkward  if  she  tried* 
She  wears  her  own  raven-black  Lair,  twisted  in  a  croWn 
around  her  small,  shapely  head,  and  has  features  of  deli- 
cate beauty  of  outline  ;  her  eyes  are  large,  and  her  teeth 
even  and  beautiful ;  her  complexion,  though  dark,  creamy 
and  soft ;  and  yet  when  she  smiles  and  her  white  teeth 
gleam  through  her  rich  lips,  I  crawl  all  over. 

I  believe  I  am  silly  I  I  will  go  and  practice  my  new 
exercises,  and  forget  my  foolish  fancies. 

Another  music-lesson,  with  those  great  dark  eyes  fixed 
upon  my  face,  and  that  smile  I  hate  greeting  my  failures. 
There  is  no  music  iu  my  fingers  or  my  Toioe,  as  I  often 
tell  Uncle  Oswald  ;  but  I  love  it,  and  worship  it,  as  we 
love  and  worship  tbe  unattainable. 

After  our  lesson  was  over.  Miss  Leblanc,  with  an  air  of 
innooent  candor,  expressed  her  sympathy  for  my  affliction 
aud  lonely  life. 

••  I  was  told  of  your  patient  sweetness  in  the  Tillage^" 
she  said,  ••  and  how  much  yon  loved  seclusion  ;  but  yon 
are  young  to  bury  yourself  here^  nway  from  oompanions 
and  friends." 

I  was  not  gracious  under  this  sweet,  soft  Toice  that  was 
tearing  my  heart  « 

••  £  have  some  friends  who  Tint  me^"  I  said,  ••  and  I  do 
not  care  for  gener<d  society  since  I  became  a  oripple." 

'•  Tour  uncle  shared  your  af&iction,  did  he  not  V*  she 
asked. 

••  Uncle  Bnfns  was  driying  me,  when  we  were  both 
thrown  from  the  carriaga  His  injuries  are  worse  than 
mine,  for  I  am  only  lame,  but  he  received  internal  injuries^ 
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as  veil  as  being  crippled.     He  is  in  Eorope  now,  irying 
the  effoot  of  some  (German  bath." 

''In  Eoxope  I    I  ihongkt  he  lived  hero  irith  jon.** 

"Unole  Oswald  is  here  ;  he  is  something  of  a  reolnse^ 
being  an  enthosiastio  student,  but  he  is  sound  in  health 
and  limb." 

She  did  not  speak  for  a  moment,  but  her  fingers  glided 
over  the  keys  in  a  wailing  melody  that  called  tears  to  my 
eyea.  A  moment  later  she  was  playing  a  ringing,  tri- 
ainphant  march,  that  roUed  out  chords  seemingly  impos- 
sible for  feminine  fingers.  I  looked  in  wonder  at  the 
slender  white  fairies  producing  such  majestic  music. 

*'  How  strong  your  hands  are  !*'  I  said. 

She  turned  abruptly  to  face  me,  her  eyes  fairly  glaring, 
and  her  face  pale  as  a  corpse.  The  evil  threatening  made 
me  shrink  as  1  looked  at  her,  but  in  a  second  her  eyes 
floftened ;  she  laughed  lightly,  and  said  : 

"  One  needs  fingers  of  steel  to  play  welL" 

"  Then  I  will  never  play  well !"  I  said. 

"Ion  never  will ;  but  you  have  a  sweet  voice.  We  will 
give  most  of  our  attention  to  that." 

As  she  spoke,  she  rose  and  made  preparations  to  go, 
lingering  over  the  adjustment  of  her  cloak,  hat  and  furs, 
as  if  expecting  some  invitation  to  remain.  None  was 
given,  and  she  left  me.  I  thought,  as  I  watched  her  walk 
slowly  and  gracefully  doi^n  the  avenue  to  the  gate,  that 
she  looked  most  unlike  the  poor  girl  teaching  music  for  a 
living  she  represented  herself  to  be  ;  others  had  noticed 
the  richness  of  her  dress,  but  she  accounted  for  it  by 
smiling  sadly,  and  saying  her  materials  were  relics  of  hap- 
pier days,  when  her  lather  was  a  wealthy  sluve-owner,  and 
thiit  her  own  fingers  had  fashioned  the  silks  and  velvets 
into  modern  styles  ;  I  thought  of  this  as  I  watched  her. 
Her  dress,  of  rich  wine-colored  silk,  was  trimmed  with 
black  velvet,  and  a  velvet  basque,  that  fitted  her  figure 
]>erfectly,  was  edged  with  sable ;  a  hat  of  black  velvet, 
with  a  long  white  plume,  was  set  upon  her  glossy  hair, 
and  her  throat  was  encircled  with  a  sable  collar,  while  the 
delicate  hands  I  had  noticed  were  hidden  in  a  sablo  muff. 

"  I  wonder  what  she  did  with  sables  in  New  Orleans  ?" 
I  thought ;  and,  then  seeing  her  glide  out  of  sight,  I  went 
to  the  library  to  tell  Uncle  Oswald  I  was  never  to  play 
welL 

"Has  your  teacher  gone?"  he  asked.  "You  should 
keep  her  to  dinner  sometimes,  dear,  or  invite  her  to  cheer 
some  of  your  long,  lonely  evenings.  She  plays  wonder- 
fully, and  I  could  listen  here." 
I  promised  to  keep  my  teacher  the  next  time  she  came. 
Shall  I?  Why  do  I  shrink  so  from  this  woman,  so 
beautiful  and  accomplished  ?  She  has  never  harmed  me. 
East  Haven  stands  by  her  to  a  woman.  I  will  not  allow 
my  silly  prejudice  to  influence  me ;  I  will  like  Eleanora 
Leblana     Fatal  resolution  I 

*  *  *  ¥k  *  *  * 

Eight  months  have  passed.  How  nearly  the  defiance 
of  my  own  instinctive  aversion  shipwrecked  the  happiness 
of  one  life  and  brought  another  to  a  grave  I 

Saved  I— both  saved  ! 

Can  I  tell  the  story  coherently  ?  Oan  I  connect  the 
scenes  photog^phed  so  faithfully  upon  my  memory  ?  I 
will  try. 

I  cannot  define  the  day  nor  the  honr  when  my  Uncle 
Oswald  first  became  the  lover  of  my  music-teacher.  From 
leaving  .his  librarj-door  open  to  listen  to  her  music,  he 
fell  into  a  habit  of  sauntering  into  the  drawing-room. 
Soon  ha  wonld  converse  for  hours  at  a  time  with  her,  and 
I,  little  ignoramus  that  I  am,  listened  in  amazement  as  the 
sweet  silvery  voice  followed  the  lead  of  the  man  of  learn- 
ing into  fields  of  thought  and  r  ading  where  woman's  pa- 


tience rarely  travels,  or  woman's  intellect  finds  food  for  i\B 
tastes.  • 

She  had  traveled,  and  she  would  describe  with  glowing 
words  soenes  in  the  Old  World,  incidents  and  adventnree, 
often  by  an  apt  quotation,  making  my  uncle's  eyes  kindle 
with  admiration.  Often  they  placed  me  entirely  out  of 
the  discussion  by  failing  into  German  or  French  conversa- 
tion ;  often  a  quotation  in  either  language,  or  a  criticism 
upon  some  author  or  work  in  those  tongues. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  was  surprised  so  much  as  I  was 
stunned  and  overwhelmed  with  consternation  when  my 
uncle  informed  me  that  he  was  affianced  to  Miss  Leblanc, 
and  would  be  married  in  the  l^alL  My  only  idea  was  to 
escape  before  the  wedding ;  to  go  away  from  the  house 
over  which  she  was  soon  to  preside.  I  had  tried — faith- 
fully tried — to  overcome  my  aversion,  and  it  only  grew 
upon  me  until  I  felt  that  I  hated  her,  and  that  life  would 
be  unendurable  near  her. 

My  dislike  was  not  so  unreasonable  as  might  at  first 
appear.  As  Miss  Leblanc  became  more  and  more  intimate 
at  our  house,  often  remaining  without  invitation  to  dinner, 
she  seemed  to  delight,  in  silkiest,  most  caressing  fashion, 
to  probe  my  heart  to  its  innermost  depths,  to  keep  my  in- 
firmity always  before  me  by  her  tender  pity  and  apparent 
anxiety  to  save  me  from  any  exertion.  She  delighted  in 
exposing  my  ignorance  upon  some  subject  with  which  she 
had  proved  her  own  familiarity,  by  asking  me  some  lead- 
ing question  in  her  musical,  even  voice.  She  wormed  out 
of  me,  by  subtle  questioning,  the  terms  of  grandfather's 
will — that  in  case  of  my  death,  or  that  of  either  of  my 
uncles,  without  direct  heirs,  the  property  reverted  to  the 
survivor  or  survivors ;  and  she  inquired  with  tenderest 
sympathy  about  Uncle  Bufus,  and  the  chances  of  his  re- 
turning from  Enropa 

How  my  heart  quivered  when  I  thought  she  was  men- 
tally adding  his  wealth  to  that  of  Uncle  Oswald  ;  for,  kind 
as  both  had  ever  been  to  me.  Uncle  Bufus  always  seemed 
nearer  and  dearer  to  me  than  any  one  living.  It  was  his 
hand  that  guided  my  first  totteiing  steps  ;  it  was  his  blu£^ 
hearty  protest  that  kept  me  from  becoming  a  bookworm  ; 
his  care  that  provided  me  with  a  saddle-horse,  with  skates,, 
and  other  outdoor  treasures,  and  developed  me  from  a 
sickly  child  to  a  strong,  hearty  girl ;  and  our  mutual  mis- 
fortune knit  our  bond  of  love  still  closer.  I  was  riding 
with  him  when  the  horses  took  fright  at  the  shaking  of  a 
white  tablecloth  from  a  window,  t)ecame  unmanageablts 
and  threw  us  both  out.  We  were  severely  injured— 
**  crippled  for  life  '*— but  mine  was  the  lighter  burden  of 
the  two.  Some  internal  strain  had  developed  into  a 
chronic  trouble  with  Uncle  Kufus,  subjecting  him  to  spells 
of  pain  that  were  almost  maddening,  and  it  was  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  relief  for  these  that  he  had  gone  to 
Europe. 

Why  do  I  recall  all  this  ?  Do  I  need  to  explain  to  my 
own  heart  why  it  turned  to  Uncle  Bufus  in  my  distress  and 
porplexity  ? 

I  wrote  to  him  when  Uncle  Oswald  announced  his  en- 
gagement, and  I  begged  him,  by  all  his  love  for  me,  to 
come  home  and  take  me  from  East  Haven. 

**  I  will  not  urge  you  to  stay,"  I  wrote,  "  knowing  how 
you  suffer  in  this  keen  sea  air.  Only  come  long  enough 
to  take  me  away  where  you  and  I  can  make  a  home  for 
ourselves,  or  send  for  me,  and  I  will  cross  the  ocean  to 
join  you." 

In  the  letter  I  indoscd  a  photograph  of  my  fotnre  aunt 
for  his  oritidsm. 

I  oan  never  forget  my  consternation  when  an  oeean  tel- 
egraph was  forwarded  from  New  York  to  me  in  answer  to 
my  letter. 
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"  Defer  the  wedding  till  I  oome  I" 
That  was  alL 

Then  wm  no  tilk'of  an  immediate  mamage,  and  when 
I  told  Undo  Oswald  that  hia  brother  was  coming  home» 
heaaid: 

'*  We  will  deUj  the  wedding^y  till  he  arrivea." 
Bjr  the  earliest  possible  steamer  he  oame.  I  had  been 
out,  taking  a  stroll  by  the  seaside,  and,  returning,  was 
informed  that  my  Uncle  Bnfos  was  in  the  library.  Ab 
fast  as  my  liminng  feet  would  carry  me,  I  hastened  there, 
but  paused  a  moment  by  the  open  door  for  breath  before 
I  entered. 

Myundeawere  seated  beside  each  other,  their  hands 
locked  &st  together,  their  faces  full  of  deep  joy  at  meet- 
ing. They  loved  ss  few«  eren  brothers,  love.  Perhaps  the 
difference  of  disposition  knit  their  affections  more  firmly, 
for  while  Uncle  Oswald  was  a  student  from  a  boy,  Uncle 
Buf us  was  always  fond  of  active  pursuits. 

Undo  Oswald,  in  his  rich  velvet  dressing-gown  and  slip- 
pers, was  delicate  and  refined  from  his  classic  features  to 
the  tips  of  his  graceful  fingers.  He  was  handsome  in  an 
aristocratic  type,  and  could  never  have  been  mistaken  for 
anything  bat  a  scholar. 

Uncle  Buf  as,  in  a  roagh  tweed  traveling-suit,  was  tall, 
broad  of  chest,  and  long  of  lioib.  His  rich  dark  hair 
onrled  in  crisp  knots  over  his  head,  and  the  face,  pallid 
and  drawn  by  suffering,  was  large-featured,  and  cast  in  a 
manly-mold.  He  was  a  giant  prostrated  in  his  fall  vigor 
of  life,  bending  under  his  burden  of  physical  anguish,  yet 
never  murmuring,  reserving  all  his  lamentations  over  the 
accident  for  my  share  of  it 

"To  think  I  brought  the  burden  upon  you,"  he  would 
say,  caressing  me,  "  when  I  would  have  given  my  own  life 
fto  make  yours  happy  I" 

As  I  stood  panting  in  the  doorway  he  looked  up,  and 
opened  his  arms  with  his  own  sunny  smile. 

"Be  offr  Uncle  Oswald  said,  laughing.  "Tou  will 
not  feel  at  home  isXt  you  have  had  a  long  gossip  with  yoar 
baby.    You  two  are  worse  than  lovers." 

"  Are  lovers  so  dreadful  V*  I  asked,  and  we  left  him. 

In  the  drawing-room,  Uzicle  Buf  us,  closing  the  door, 
tnmed  to  me  a  pale,  agitated  face,  from  which  all  the 
jjadness  of  a  moment  previous  had  faded. 

"  Tell  me  all  you  know  about  this  woman  Oswald  is  tj 
marry,"  he  said. 

"  It  is  very  little,"  I  answered,  and  told  him  alL 

"Is  the  photograph  you  sent  a  faithful  likeness  ?*' 

"It  is  perfect^"  I  replied  ;  "  she  has  the  olear-out  fea- 
ioi«s  and  an  oval  contour  of  face  that  photograph  well. 
Uncle  Oswald  had  to  coax  a  long  time,  though,  before 
idie  consented  to  sit " 

"  Is  she  dark  or  fair  V" 

"A  decided  brunette." 

"If  it  should  be  the  same — oh,  if  it  should  be  the 
same  V*  he  murmured.  "  Tell  me,  darling,  do  you  thiuk 
Oswald's  happiness  is  depending  upon  his  marrying  ?" 

"  I  think  he  has  been  won  to  a  proposal  by  a  scheming 
woman,  who  loves  his  money,"  I  said,  hotly.  "  1  tUiuii 
he  would  forget  her  in  six  months." 

Uncle  Bufus  bent  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and  sank  into 
deep  thought — troubled  thought,  too,  I  could  see  by  his 


"  When  win  she  come  here  ?"  he  asked,  after  a  long 
•ilenee. 

"To-day;  she  will  stay  two  or  three  days,  as  I  am 
helping  her  to  pcapare  her  trousseau." 

"Let  me  see  her  alone  when  she  comes.  Little  one," 
he  added,  wistfully,  "may  I  tell  you  what  I  fear  ?  My 
aeoret  is  killing  me." 


"You  may  trust  me,"  I  said. 

"I  may  be  mistaken*"  he  aaid,*"lrat  the  mBenesa  is  so 
striking  1  I  can  scarcely  tliink  theia  are  two  women  with 
that  face.    How  old  is  she  ?" 

"  Past  thirty,  I  should  say." 

"It  would  be  her  age.  It  was  while  Iwaa  in  Paris, 
three  years  ago,  that  I  first  saw  that  fao&  I  was  driving 
with  a  friend,  who  told  me  that  the  last  sensation  was  the 
trial  of  a  young,  beautiful  woman,  for  strangling  her  hus- 
band in  his  sleep.  He  repeated  to  me  the  evidence,  prov- 
ing that  her  husband  was  a  very  fiend  for  cruelty,  and  had 
threatened  her  life  on  the  very  day  before  he  was  found 
strangled  in  his  bed.  His  wife  had  fled  from  hia  threats  ; 
but  there  was  strong  evidenca  that  she  had  returned  for 
an  hour  or  two  during  tbo  nighK  We  drove  to  the  scene 
of  the  trial,  and  heard  the  conclusion  of  it.  She  was  ac- 
quitted upon  the  presumption  that  a  woman's  fingers  had 
not  sufficient  strength  for  the  deed  of  which  she  was 
accused. " 

I  thought  of  the  face  I  had  seen  when  I  had  commented 
upon  the  strength  of  Miss  Leblanc's  fingers. 

"  Did  you  see  her  then  ?"  I  asked. 

"I  saw  her  as  she  stepped  into  the  street,  free  I  She 
moved  slowly  through  the  crowd,  assembled  to  watch  her, 
guarded  by  two  gendarmes,  and  she  looked  defiantly  at 
the  gaping  populace,  some  of  whom  cheered,  while  othei  s 
hooted.  I  never  saw  that  beautiful,  evil  face  again  till  th(? 
photograph  fell  from  your  letter.  The  woman  who  wn.s 
tried  for  her  life  was  a  public  singer  before  she  waa  mar- 
ried, but  after  her  acquittal  she  disappeared,  having,  it 
was  said,  quite  a  sum  of  money  secreted." 

*<  Every  circumstance  seems  to  point  out  this  womsn  as 
the  one  you  saw,"  I  said.  "Oh,  Uncle  Bufus,  how  can 
we  ever  be  thankful  enough  that  you  oame  home  in 
time  ?" 

While  I  spoke,  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  opened, 
and  Miss  Leblanc  -entered  with  a  graceful  carriage  and 
light  step.  Uncle  Bufus  rose,  and  I  left  the  room  before 
he  spoke.  An  hour  later,  passing  through  the  hall,  I  met 
my  music-teacher  walking  hurriedly  to  the  room  she  occu- 
pied when  she  was  my  guest  over  night  Her  eyes  looked 
forward,  unseeing,  and  her  lips  were  wreathed  in  their 
most  cruel  smile.  As  I  passed  her,  unheeded,  I  heard  her 
whisper : 

"  I  have  still  to-night !" 

Full  of  anxiety,  I  joined  Uncle  Bufus  again* 

"It  is  Madame  Cruvelle,"  he  said  ;  "I  have  given  her 
until  to-morrow  mominp:  to  tell  what  story  she  pleases,  to 
break  oS.  this  engagement,  and  to  leave  East  Haven.  If 
she  does  not  do  so,  I  must  tell  what  I  know.  I  hope  she 
will  spare  me  that  loathsome  necessity,  for  she  is  a 
woman." 

"  Till  to-morrow  I"  I  thought  of  the  whisper  I  had 
heard  in  the  hall,  and,  in  suddeu  fear,  cried  : 

**  She  may  murder  you  to-nigh  1^1" 

"  Why,  httle  one,"  he  said,  drawing  me  into  a  close  em- 
i  brace,  "my  story  of  horror  has  made  you  fancifnL     I 
(  siiouid  not  have  told  you.     You  are  aobbing.     Cheer  up  ; 
I  all  will  go  well     In  a  little  time  wo  will  forget  this  ad- 
venturess was  ever  here.     Oome,  come,  if  you  break  down 
in  this  way,  I  shall  be  afraid  to  tell  you  a  secret  again." 

I  dried  my  tears,  and  by  a  great  effort  oontrolled  my 
£obS|  till  we  were  chatting  ebeerfuUy.  Unole  Bufus  prom- 
ising to  take  me  also  to  tiy  th/e  Uerman  baths  he  thought 
had  benefited  him. 

The  dinner  passed  off  so  plsaaswttly  flisit  I  could  scarcely 
credit  my  own  senses,  and  till  nearly  midnight  we  four 
remained  in  the  diawing-room. 

I  had  never  seen  my  music-teacher  look  so  superbly 
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[landBome  ns  abe  did  in  her  long*  trailiag  dress  of  heavy 
black  silk,  with  a  great  scarlet  bow  at  the  throat,  and  a 
few  scarlet  flowers  in  hor  tich  bl«ck  braids.  Never  had 
abe  conversed  more  brillianllj' ;  never  bad  ber  mag nifi cent 
voice  soaDded  so  bewitokiog,  or  her  fingers  drawn  sweeter 
or  grander  mosio  from  the  piano-keys.  I  saw  Uncle  Os- 
wald glance  more  than  once  at  Uncle  Bufus,  with  a  tri^ 
umphant  smile,  as  if  asking  him  to  coagratulate  himself 
upon  having  this  brilliant  siren  for  a  sister.  It  wai  evi- 
dent  to  me  that  the  evening  was  a  long  agony  to  Uncle 
Bufus ;  and  when  we  broke  np  at  midnigEt,  even  Uncle 
Oswald  noticed  the  pale,  worn  face. 

•*It  is  only  an  attack  of  pain,  canoed,  probably,  by  the 
Jolting  of  the  ears/*  Uncle  Rnfns  said,  **I  will  take  a 
little  chloroform  when  I  get  to  my  room.'* 

•*Take  care/'  his  brother  said,  earnestly.  *'  I  am  more 
than  balf  afraid  of  chloroform.  Some  day  yon  may  take 
too  mnoh.     It  is  dangerons  to  trifle  with  it." 

•'I  will  be  carefttl.     Good-night." 

Wo  separated  at  the  drawing-room  door,  and  I  went 
slowly  to  mj  own  room  to  watch.  A  terrible  fear  held 
posBesaion  of  me^  yet,  how  to  avert  the  danger,  if  any 
thj«aiened,  I  conld  not  tell 

1  saw  Miss  Leblanc  retire  into  the  privacy  of  ber  own 
room,  and  I  drew  a  long  sigh  of  relief  as  I  heard  Uncle 
Hafos  draw  the  bolt  of  his  door. 

My  own  room  was  on  the  second  floor,  and  on  the  same 
I  of  the  house  as  the  one  Uncle  Bnfns  occupied,  and  a 
porch  ran  along  the  windows,  connecting  the  two 
'^'lOOtDS,  which  did    not  oommonioate  inside  the  boase. 
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There  was  no  other  window  excepting  those  in  these  (wo 
rooms  that  opeoed  open  the  porch  ;  and  when  I  heard  Iha 
bolt  drawn,  I  felt  that  my  uncle  was  secnre  for  the  night 

Blill  I  conld  not  sleep.  Outaide»  all  natnre  was  bathed 
in  the  light  of  a  late-rising  moon,  and  I  sat  nt  my  window 
after  pntting  out  my  bght,  hidden  by  the  cnrtains,  yet 
seeing  all  ontside.  It  wa^  past  one  o'clock,  and  my  eyes 
were  closing  drowsily,  when  I  saw  a  rustling  in  the  vines 
that  overhung  the  porch,  as  if  the  Jatttoe-work  upon  which 
they  climbed  from  the  ground  had  been  rudely  shaken. 
Again  and  again  it  was  moved,  and  then  a  dark  figure  sp* 
peared  above  the  railing  of  the  porch,  climbing  up  the 
lattice* work.  A  moment  later  Miss  Lablanc,  in  a  short, 
black  dreas  and  stocking-feet,  leaped  lightly  over  the  rail- 
ing, and  stood  in  front  of  my  uncle's  window,  A  dim 
light  fell  from  the  room  across  the  poroh,  and  she  croaobed] 
low  and  looked  In.  B<sing  softly,  she  stepped  over  the 
sill,  and  was  in  his  room. 

In  a  second  my  own  shoes  and  rnstliug  MrU  were  ofl*; 
and,  wrapped  in  a  long  waterproof  cloak,  I^  too,  was  on 
the  porch,  crouching  down  to  look  in  at  the  window. 

Uncle  BuFus,  fully  dressed,  was  seated  in  his  armchair, 
asleep,  and  bending  orer  him,  her  Angers  upon  his  pulse, 
was  the  woman  whose  deeperate  game  be  bad  come  to 
foil.  The  light  from  the  fihaded  lamp  upon  the  table  fell 
upon  two  figures— one  still  as  death,  the  other  full  of  vi- 
tnlity  and  desperate  resolve.  I  conld  not  mov^.  Would 
she  strangle  him,  as  she  had  done  ber  husband  7  Ho  1 
She  would  leare  no  track  of  murder  this  time. 

With  the  cruel  smOe  I  knew  so  well,  she  took  from  the 
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table  a  bottle  of  ohloroforai,  saturated  a  handkerchief,  and 
prt'S^d  it  to  the  anoonscioas  lips.  As  she  did  so  she  said, 
ill  a  low,  olear  tone  : 

*'  Tuauk  yoa  for  a  hint,  Oswald  Warrenton.  The  door 
is  bolted  on  the  inside,  and  i  can  go  awaj  as  I  oame. " 

I  stopped  to  hear  no  mora  As  qnioklj  as  I  oooid,  I  re- 
gaiued  mj  own  room,  opened  the  door,  and  crossed  the 
hail  ao  waken  Uncle  Oswald.  His  door  stood  open,  for 
the  night  was  oppressively  hot,  and  I  went  in.  I  scarcely 
know  what  I  said,  bnt  he  wakened  at  once. 

"  Wait  outside  ;  I  will  join  yon  instantly." 

Oh,  the  long,  long  moment  before  he  came,  and  started 
for  his  brottier's  door. 

*'  No,  no  I"  1  said.  **  The  door  is  looked,  and  she  will 
escape.     Oome  through  my  room.'* 

As  we  reached  the  open  window,  the  same  tableau  met 
our  eyes — the  still  figure  in  the  chair,  the  beautiful  fiend 
pressing  the  white  handkerchiof  to  the  sleeper's  face. 

In  a  second  Unole  Oswald  dashed  aside  the  curtains, 
and  confronted  the  murderess,  while  I  sought  cold  water 


and  strong,  pungent  perfumes.  There  wus  no  wrrd 
spoken.  With  faces  pale  as  death,  tue  betrotned  pair 
looked  into  each  other's  eyes.  Silently,  still.  Uncle  Os- 
wald crossed  the  room  and  opened  the  door,  and  as 
silently  the  woman  who  would  have  taken  his  brother's 
life  glided  past  him,  and  out  of  our  lives  for  ever. 

Olosing  the  door  again,  Uncle  Oswald  came  to  my 
assistance. 

The  work  of  death  was  horribly  near  its  oompletion. 
Daylight  found  us  still  hovering  oyer  the  prostiate,  insen- 
sible figare.  A  doctor  had  been  summoned  from  East 
Haven  as  quickly  as  horses'  feet  oould  carry  a  man,  and 
aided  us  with  professional  knowledge. 

Before  noon  the  danger  was  over,  and  we  knew  that 
Uncle  Bufos  would  live,  owing  his  escape  to  the  habitual 
use  of  chloroform  having  accustomed  his  system  to  its 
influence. 

East  Haven  wonders  yet  over  the  sudden  departure  of 
Miss  Eieanora  Iieblanc,  but  we  three,  living  still  our  quiet 
lives  at  the  homestead,  keep  our  own  counseL 
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Jw  tacoeas  were  that  whieh  most  secures  men's  sympa- 
thy. Burns  would  have  won  but  little  regard ;  for  in  all 
but  his  poetry  his  was  a  defeated  life  —  sad  and  heart- 
depressing  to  contemplate  beyond  the  lives  even  of  most 
poets. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  the  very  fact  that  in  him  so  much 
failure  and  shipwreck  were  combined  with  such  splendid 
gifts,  that  has  attracted  to  him  so  deep  and  compassionate 
interest 

It  was  on  the  25th  of  January,  1759,  about  two  miles 
from  the  town  of  Ayr,  in  a  day-built  cottage,  reared  by 
his  father's  own  hands,  that  Bobert  Bums  was  born.  The 
"  auld  clay  bigging  "  which  saw  his  birth  still  stands  by 
the  side  of  the  road  that  leads  from  Ayr  to  the  river  and 
ttie  bridge  of  Doon.  Between  the  banlu  of  that  romantic 
stream  and  the  cottage  is  seen  the  roofless  ruin  of  "  Allo- 
way'sauld  haunted  kirk,"  which  Tam  o'  Shanter  has  made 
famousL  His  first  welcome  to  the  world  was  a  rough  one. 
A  few  days  after  his  birth  a  storm  blew  down  the  gable 
of  the  oottage,  and  the  poet  and  his  mother  were  carried 
to  the  shelter  of  a  neighbor's  roof,  under  which  they  re- 
mained till  their  own  home  was  rejHiired. 

His  father,  William  Barns,  was  a  native  of  Eliocardine- 
shira  Forced  tv>  migrate  thence  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
he  had  traveled  to  Edinburgh,  and  finally  settled  in  Ayr- 
shire^ and  at  the  time  when  Bobert,  his  eldest  child,  was 
bom,  he  rented  seven  acres  of  land,  near  the  Brig  o'  Doon, 
which  he  cultivated  as  a  nursery-garden.  He  was  a  man 
of  strict,  even  stubborn  integrity,  and  of  strong  temper — 
a  combination  which,  as  his  son  remarks,  does  not  usually 
lead  to  worldly  saocess.  But  his  chief  characteristic  was 
his  deep-seated  and  thoughtful  piety.  Bobert,  who,  amid 
all  his  after-errors,  never  ceased  to  revere  his  father's 
memory,  has  left  an  immortal  portrait  of  him  in  '<  The 
Gutter's  Saturday  Night,"  when  he  describes  how— 

**  The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays." 

William  Bums  was  advanced  in  years  belore  he  married, 
and  his  wife,  Agnes  Brown,  was  much  younger  than  him- 
selL  She  was  sincerely  religious,  but  of  a  more  equable 
temper,  quick  to  perceive  character,  and  with  a  meoiory 
Stored  with  old  traditions,  soai^s,  and  ballads,  which  she 
told  or  sang  to  amuse  her  chikben.    In  hkonter  man  the 


I>oet  resembled  his  mother,  but  his  preat  mental  gifts 
must  be  traced  to  his  father. 

Three  places  in  Ayrshire  will  always  be  remembered  as 
the  successive  homes  of  Bums.  Theee  were  Mount  Oli- 
phant,  Lochlea  (pronounced  Lochly),  and  MossgieL 

Bobert  was  in  his  seventh  year  when  his  father  entered 
on  the  iBrm  of  Mount  Oliphant,  at  Whitsuntide,  1766,  and 
he  had  reached  his  eighteenth  when  the  lease  came  to  a 
dose  in  1777.  All  the  years  between  these  two  dates  were 
to  the  family  of  Bums  one  long  sore  battle  with  untoward 
circumstances,  ending  in  defeat  This  period  of  his  life 
Bobert  afterward  described  as  combining  '*  the  cheerless 
gloom  of  a  hermit  with  the  unceasing  moil  of  galley-slave." 
At  length,  on  the  death  of  his  landlord,  who  had  always 
dealt  generously  by  him,  William  Bums  fell  into  the 
grip  of  a  factor  whose  tender  mercies  were  hard. 

In  his  autobiographical  sketch  the  poet  tells  us  that» 
"  The  farm  proved  a  ruinous  bargain.  I  was  the  eldest  of 
seven  children,  and  my  father,  worn  out  by  early  hard- 
ship, was  unfit  for  labor.  His  spirit  was  soon  irritated, 
but  not  easily  broken.  There  was  a  freedom  in  the  lease 
in  two  years  more ;  and  to  weather  these  two  years  we 
retrenched  expenses,  and  toiled  on."  Bobert  and  Gilbert, 
the  two  eldest,  though  still  boys,  had  to  do  each  a  grown 
man's  full  work. 

When  Bobert  was  five  years  old  he  had  been  sent  to  a 
school  at  Alloway  Mill ;  and  at  Mount  Oliphant  his  father, 
with  four  of  his  neighbors,  hired  a  young  teacher,  who 
boarded  among  them  and  taught  their  children.  This 
young  teacher,  Murdoch,  has  left  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  his  two  young  pupils,  their  parents,  and  the  house* 
hold  life  at  Mount  Oliphant  At  that  time  Murdoch 
thought  that  Gilbert  possessed  a  livelier  imagination  and 
was  more  of  a  wit  than  Bobert  "  All  the  mirth  and  live- 
liness," he  says,  "were  with  Gilbert  Bobert's  counte- 
nance at  that  time  wore  generally  a  grave  and  thoughtful 
look." 

When  he  tried  to  teach  them  church  music  along  with 
other  rustic  lads,  they  two  lagged  far  behind  the  rest 
Bobert's  voice  especially  was  untuaeable,  and  his  ear  so 
dull  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  distinguish  oae 
tune  from  another.  Yet  this  was  he  who  was  to  beoosM 
the  greatest  song-writer  that  Scotland— perhaps  the  woiid 
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^•has  known.  When  Murdoch  gave  np,  the  father  him- 
ielf  undertook  the  edncution  of  his  ohiidren,  and  carried 
it  on  at  night  after  work-hours  were  over.  The  readings 
of  the  household  were  wide,  varied,  and  unceasing.  Some 
one  entering  the  house  at  meal*time  found  the  whole 
faoiily  seated,  eaoh  with  a  spoon  in  one  hand  and  a  book 
in  the  other.  The  books  which  Burns  mentions  as  form- 
ing part  of  their  reading  surprise  us  even  now.  The 
*'  Spectator,"  odd  plays  of  Shakespeare,  Pope  (his 
'*  Homer  "  included),  "  Loche  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing," "Boyle's  Lectures,"  "Taylor's  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  Original  Bin,"  Allan  Bamsay's  works,  formed  the  staple 
of  their  readiug.  Above  all  there  was  a  collection  of  songs, 
of  wMoh  Bums  says,  "  This  was  my  vadsmecum,  I  poured 
over  them  driving  my  cart,  or  walking  to  labor,  song  by 
song,  vene  by  verse  ;  carefully  noting  the  true,  tender,  or 
sablime,  from  affectation  and  fustian.  I  am  convinced  I 
owe  to  this  practiee  much  of  my  critic-craft,  each  as  it 
is  I"    And  he  could  not  have  learnt  it  in  a  better  way. 

In  his  fifteenth  Summer  there  came  to  him  a  new  influ- 
ence, which  at  one  touch  uolooked  the  springs  of  new 
emotions.  "You  know,"  he  says,  "our  country  custom  of 
coupling  a  man  and  woman  together  as  partners  in  the 
labors  of  the  harvest  In  my  fifteenth  Bummer  my  partner 
was  a  bewitching  creature,  a  year  younger  than  myself. 
My  scarcity  of  Eu'^lish  denies  me  the  power  of  doing  her 
justice  in  that  laagaage,  but  you  know  the  Scottish  idiom. 
She  was  a  bonnie,  sweet,  sonsie  loss.  In  short,  she,  alto- 
gether, unwittingly  to  herself,  initiated  me  in  that  delicious 
passion,  which,  in  spite  of  add  disappointment,  g^n-horse 
prudence,  and  book-worm  philosophy,  I  hold  to  be  the 
first  of  human  joys  here  below  1  How  she  caught  the 
contagion  I  cannot  tell  .  .  .  Indeed,  I  did  not  know  my- 
self why  I  liked  so  much  to  loiter  behind  with  her,  when 
returning  in  the  evening  from  our  labors ;  why  the  tones 
of  her  voice  made  my  heartstrings  thrill  like  an  .Sk>lian 
harp  ;  and,  especially,  why  my  pulse  beat  such  a  furious 
ratan  when  I  looked  and  fingered  over  her  little  hand, 
to  pick  out  thecrael  nettle-stings  and  thistles.  Among 
her  love-inspiring  qualities,  she  sung  sweetly  ;  and  it  was 
her  favorite  reel  to  which  I  attempted  giving  an  embodied 
vehicle  in  rhyma  I  was  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  im- 
agine that  I  could  make  verses  like  printed  ones,  com- 
posed by  men  who  read  Greek  and  Latin ;  but  my  girl 
sung  a  song  whioU  was  said  to  be  composed  by  a  country 
Liird*s  son,  on  one  of  his  father's  maids,  with  whom  he 
was  in  love ;  and  I  saw  no  reason  why  I  might  not  rhyme 
as  well  as  he ;  for,  excepting  that  he  could  shear  sheep 
and  oast  peats,  his  father  living  in  the  moorlands,  he  had 
no  more  scholar-craft  than  myself.  Thus  with  me  began 
love  and  poetry.  ** 

The  song  he  then  composed  is  entitled  "Handsome 
Nell,"  and  is  the  first  he  ever  wrote. 

Ii)ohlea  was  the  home  of  Burns  and  his  family  from  his 
eighteenth  till  his  twenty-fifth  year.  For  a  time  the 
family  life  here  was  more  comfortable  than  before. 
"  Toese  seven  years,"  says  Gilbert  Bums,  "brought  small 
literary  improvement  to  Robert  "^but  I  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve thi%  whan  we  remember  that  Lochlea  saw  the  com- 
position of  "The Death  and  Dying  Wordsof  PoorMailiA," 
and  of  "My  Kanaie,  O,"  and  one  or  two  more  of  his  most 
popular  aong% 

Daring  tkeae  ywn  Bobert  went  to  a  danqiag^sehool  in 
a  ndghboriag  Tillage  thai  ha  migfal  IImto  mael  eom- 
panioos  of  either  ass,  aad  gftre  his  matic  mamiers  "  a 
hnsh,''  as  he  phraasa  ii  Tha  mxI  step  waa  taken  when 
Buma  reselred  to  spend  UanlneteemthBattMrin  Kfa^oa- 
waXd,  to  learn  menainatiaa  aad  sorreyiag  from  a  sehool- 
SMster  iamona  aa  a  teacher  of  tbasa  tUaga*    Kirkoawald 


was  a  village  full  of  smugglers  and  adventurers,  in  whose 
society  Burns  was  introduced  to  scenes  of  what  he  oalla 
' '  swaggering  riot  and  roaring  dissipation. "  Still  the  men- 
suration went  on,  till  one  day,  when  in  the  kailyard  bebind 
the  teacher's  house.  Boms  met  a  young  lass  who  set  hia 
heart  on  fire,  and  put  an  end  to  mensuration.  This  inoi« 
dent  is  celebrated  in  the  song  beginning  : 

"  Now  westlf n  winds  and  slauf^hterlng  goas 
Bring  Autamn's  pleasant  weather  "— 

"  the  ebullition,"  he  calls  it,  "  of  that  paasiou  which  ended 
the  school  business  at  KirkoswaiJ." 

From  this  time,  for  several  years,  love-making  was  his 
chief  amusement,  or,  rather,  his  most  serious  business. 
He  wss  in  the  secret  of  half  the  love  affairs  of  the  pariah  of 
Tarbolton,  and  was  never  without  at  least  one  of  his  own. 
There  was  not  a  comely  girl  in  Tarbolton  on  whom  he  did 
not  compose  a  aong,  and  then  he  made  one  which  in* 
duded  themalL 

Of  the  ditties  of  that  time,  most  of  which  have  been  pre- 
served, the  best  specimen  is  "My  Nannie,  O."  This  song, 
and  the  one  entitled  "Mary  Morison,"  render  the  whole 
scenery  and  sentiment  of  those  rural  meetings  in  a  man- 
ner at  once  graphic  and  free  from,  coarseness. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  twenty-second  year  he  set  his 
affections  on  a  young  woman  named  ElliKm  Begbie, 
daughter  of  a  small  farmer.  She  ia  said  to  have  been  not 
a  beauty,  but  of  unusual  liveliness  and  grace  of  mind. 
Long  afterward,  when  he  had  seen  much  of  the  world. 
Bums  spoke  of  this  young  woman  as,  of  all  those  on 
whom  he  ever  fixed  his  fickle  affections,  the  one  most 
likely  to  have  made  a  pleasant  partner  for  life.  Four  let- 
ters which  he  wrote  to  her  are  preserved,  and  to  her  he 
addressed  "The. Lass  of  Oessnock  Banks,"  "Bonnie 
Peggy  Alison,'*  and  "  Mary  Morison."  The  two  former 
are  inconsiderable ;  the  latter  is  one  of  those  pure  and 
beautiful  love-lyrics,  which  "take  the  deepest  and  most 
lastL*3g  hold  on  the  mind." 

"  Yestreen,  when  to  the  trembilna  string. 

The  danoe  gaed  thro'  the  lighted  ha', 
To  thee  my  fanoy  took  its  wing, 

I  sat,  bat  neither  heard  nor  saw: 
Tho'  this  was  fair,  and  that  was  brsw. 

And  yon  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 
I  sigh'd,  and  said  amang  them  a', 

'  Ye  are  na  Mary  Morison.' 

"  Oh,  Mary,  canst  thon  wreck  his  peaoe, 

Wha  for  thy  sake  wad  gladly  die ; 
Or  canst  thon  break  that  heart  of  hJs, 

Whase  only  taat  Is  loving  thee  ? 
If  love  for  love  thon  wilt  na  gle, 

At  least  be  pity  tc  me  shown; 
A  thought  ungentle  eanna  be 

The  thought  o'  Mary  Morison." 

In  these  lines  the  lyric  genius  of  Barns  was  for  the  first 
time  undeniably  revealed. 

But  neither  letters  nor  love*songs  prevailed.  The  young 
woman  was  deaf  to  his  entreaties  ;  and  the  rqeclion  of 
this  his  best  affection  fell  on  him  with  a  malign  influence, 
just  aa  he  was  setting  his  face  to  learn  a  trade  which  he 
hoped  would  enable  him  to  maintain  a  wife. 

Irvine  waa  at  that  time  a  oentre  of  the  flax-dressiog  art, 
and  as-  Bobert  and  his  brother  raiaad  fiaz  on  their  farm, 
they  hoped  tliat  if  they  could  dress  as  wall  as  grow  flax, 
they  might  thereby  double  \lb0kt  profits.  As  he  met  with 
this  heavy  disappointment  ia  love  just  as  he  was  setting 
oqI  lor  Irvine,  he  want  thither  down-hearted  and  de- 
pcaased,  at  Midsummsr,  1781.  All  who  met  him  at  that 
time  were  atmok  with  his  look  of  melancholy,  and  hia 
moody  aflenoeb  from  iHiioh  he  roased  himself  only  when 
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ia    pleuant     female    Booictj,    cr 
when  he  met  with  men  of  intoU 

Banui'fl  Xmoe  sojonrn  xraa 
broagbt  to  a  anddeiL  close.  He 
w»«  robbed  bj  biB  partner,  his 
fliiz-dreasiug  ebop  v/fHB  burnt  to 
the  groQDi  duriDg  the  oaroueal  of 
a  New  YoAt*9  morning*  and  ho  re- 
turned to  Lochlea  to  find  misfor- 
tnnee  thiokeniug  round  hie  family, 
and  hie  father  on  his  death-bed. 

Toward  the  close  of  1783,  Hoberi 
and  hie  brother*  seeing  clearly  the 
craah  impending,  had  taken  a  leaao 
of  thd  emalL  farm  of  MoesgieL 
When  their  father  died,  February, 
1784.  it  was  only  by  claiming  the 
arrears  of  wages  due  them,  and 
ranking  among  their  father *b  oredi- 
tors,  that  they  saved  enough  ixom 
the  domestic  wreck  to  stock  their 
new  farm.  Thither  they  conveyed 
their  widowed  mother  and  their 
yoonger  brothers  and  sisters,  in 
Mareb,  1784  Boms  entered  Iheir 
new  home  with  a  firm  resolation  to  be  prudent,  indus- 
trious and  thiifty.  In  his  own  words,  *•!  read  farming 
books,  I  calculated  crops,  I  attended  markets,  and,  in 
short,  in  spite  of  the  devil^  the  world  and  the  flesh,  I 
should  have  been  a  wise  man  ;  bnt  the  first  year,  from 
unfortunately  buying  bad  seed — the  seoondf  from  a  late 
harvest — we  lost  half  our  crops.  Tbb  overset  all  my 
wisdoiDi  aod  I  returned  like  the  dog  to  his  vomit,  and  the 
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sow  that  wjts  washed  to  her  wal 
lowmg  in  the  mire/' 

Bams  was  In  the  begtxtmng  of 
his  twenty  -  sixth  year  wben  h» 
took  np  his  abode  at  Mos^giel. 
where  he  remained  for  four  yeiira. 
Three  thiogs  those  years  and  that 
biira  moorland  farm  witnessed— 
the  wreok  of  his  hopes  as  a  far* 
mer,  the  revelation  of  his  genius 
as  a  poet,  and  the  frttilty  of  hla 
character  as  a  m.in. 

Wben  silence  and  shame  would 
have  most  become  him,  Buma 
poured  forth  his  feelings  tn  ribald 
verses,  and  bitterly  satirized  the 
parish  minister,  who  required  him 
to  undergo  that  publio  penanoe 
which  the  discipline  of  the  Ghnrch 
at  tUat  time  exacted. 

Tbts  colUaion  with  the  minister 
and  Eirk  Session  of  bis  parish* 
and  the  bitter  feelings  it  engen- 
dered at  once  launched  Boma 
into  the  troubled  sea  of  religions 
controversy. 

The  clergy  of  the  West  were  divlJed  into  two  par- 
ties, known  as  the  Auld  Lights  and  the  New  Lights. 
Bums,  therefore,  naturally  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
the  New  Ligbt  party,  who  were  more  easy  in  their  life  and 
in  their  doctrine.  This  large  and  growing  section  of  min- 
isters were  deeply  imbued  with  rationalism.  With  audi 
men  a  person  in  Burns*s  then  state  of  mind  would  readily 
sympathize,  and  tbey  received  him  with  open  armsi   They 
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w$n  Ibe  llrat  pefoooa  of  aoj 
prttleiiffOBfl  to  sohoiiirlj  edia- 
mUan  ivith  tilioai  be  hikl 
mingleil  (reelj.  He  fttniised 
tbom  wilb  the  aidliea  of  lils 
wit  Aud  aarcastDt   and   sston- 

gh(  AQil  Ttgoroai  powers  of 

i»o!iiQ^.  Tiiey  ftbetted  tboee 
vetj  t^ndeiKsiea  in  his  nmture 
which  requiretl  t^  be  ohe«ked* 
Wbaii  bo  hii^l  let  loos  i  his  flnt 
iki^U  of  mUre  agamst  their 
■iriotcr  brethren,  those  New 
Light  mifiigtein  heMriiij  tp- 
ptaui)€K]  hiiD,  and  hoanded 
him  oa   to  6tiU  more  diiriDg 

lUftllltA. 

TUo  first  of  these  satires 
ftgaiost  tue  orthodox  ministers 
••The  Twa  Herds,  or  the 
ilj  Tttl«ie/*  writteo  on  o 
qiiArrel  between  two  brother* 
ctegymen.  Then  followed 
ill  q%uck  snocei^on  *'Holj 
Willie^s  Fmjer,"  ''The  Or* 
dinaiion/'  snd  "The  Holj 
Fair/*  His  good  mother  sud 
his  brothcf  were  pained  by 
ibese  performaucee,  and  re- 
monstrated agitmst  iham.  Bat 
Buma,  though  he  generally 
gare  ear  to  their  ooitDsef,  iu 
this  iofltanoQ  tarued  a  deaf  ear 
to  it,  and  Itstaned  to  other  ad- 
TisenL  The  love  of  exereiaing 
liis  strong  powers  of  satire 
and  the  applause  of  bis  boon 
eompanionsi  hj  and  elerical, 
preTatied  orer  the  whispers 
of  his  own  better  nature  ttnd 
theadirioa  of  Utn  truest  friends, 
bat  think  that  those 
rbo  lofad  moat  what  is  best  in 
lumt's  poetry  have  regretted 
lie  writing  of  these  poems. 

Dine  hare  commended  them  on  the  ground  that  they  have 

I  posed  religions  preteooe  and  Pharisaism,   llie  good  they 

nj  haf«  done  in  this  way  is  perhaps  doubtful.    Straoge 

'  thai  iho  lame  mind,  almost  at  ibe  same  moment,  shoaid 

haf«  ocmceived  I  wo  poems  so  diflereot  iu  ipirit  as  '*Tbe 

C>7ll«r*0  Saturday  T^i^ht  *'  and  *'  Tue  Holy  Fair  "  t 

Hk  laiiitreas  a  farmer  drove  him  in  on  his  own  internal 

He  then    for    the   first  time  seems  to  have 

to  the  cooviotlon  that  his  destiny  was  to  be  a 

and  he  forthwith  set  himsef,  with  more  reflolntion 

I  bo  ever  showed  tx^fore  or  after,  t a  fultill  tliat  mission. 

\  be  had  compUioed  that  bia  life  had  been  without 

\  atm  ;  now  ha  determiueJ  that  it  should  be  so  no  Jooger* 

Uj9  dawning  hope  begau  to  gladden  liim  that  he  might 

I  bia  plaoe  amoasr  the  bards  of  Sootland. 
This  wtab  b<»  expressed  in  rbyme  at  a  bt^r  day  in  his 
fEpntJa  la  ttie  Qade  wife  of  WHUobope  Hous^.*' 

**  SL*en  ttten.  a  wish.  I  mind  Its  power, 
A  wish  thiit  \o  mv  bitest  h.jur 

llhjiLl  etroriiTly  botive  my  br«!ii«t, 
Ttmt  {  Utr  puor  \\ihi  ^catlsud'A  liiilre 
homo  u*rifu'  plan  c»r  tieitk  oouid  umke^ 
Or  alflif  a  »ang  at  least. 


The  rough  burr*thistJe,  spreading  wide 

Amnag  the  bearded  bear, 
I  turo'd  the  weeder-oljps  aside. 

An'  BparM  l^e  symbol  dear," 

From  the  Autumn  of  1784  till  May,  1786»  the  fountains 
of  poetry  were  unsealed  within,  and  flowed  forth  in  a 
coDtiDuous  stream.  That  period,  so  prclifio  of  poetry  that 
none  like  it  ever  aftorw<ird  visited  him,  saw  the  prod  notion 
not  ooly  of  the  satirical  poems  already  noticed,  and  of 
another  more  genial  sitire,  **  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook^'* 
but  also  of  those  characteristic  epistles  in  which  he  reveala 
so  much  of  Lis  own  character,  and  of  those  other  descrip- 
tive poems  in  which  he  bo  wonderfullj  delineatea  the 
habits  of  the  Scottish  peasantry, 

Withrn  from  sixteen  to  cightt^en  months  were  composed* 
not  only  seven  or  eight  long  epistles  to  rhjme-compoeing 
brotbers  inihe  neigb  borbood,  David  Billar,  John  Lapraik« 
sLd  others,  but  also  ••  Hullo  ween,"  •*  To  a  Mouse,"  "The 
Jolly  Beggars/*  **Tbe  Ootler's  Satnrlay  Night,**  -'Ad* 
dreaa  to  the  DeU,"  '*The  Auld  Farmer's  Address  to  bis 
Add  Mare/*  **The  Visiou,"  "The  Twa  Doijs,''  "The 
MouQfaiu  Daisy."  The  de^ioriptlva  poems  ft  flowed  each 
other  io  rapid  succession  durin-^  t^«X  v^xvu^MSkie^  ^  \£ss^ 
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gehins,  having  been  all  composed*  as  the  latest  edition  cf 
his  works  shows,  in  a  period  of  about  six  months,  between 
November,  1785,  and  April,  1786.  Perhaps  there  are  none 
of  Bnrna's  compositions  which  portray  the  real  man  more 
natnralljr  and  nniaservedlj  than  his  epistles.  The  play  of 
soul  and  power  of  expression,  the  natural  grace  with  which 
they  rise  and  fall,  the  vividness  of  every  image,  and  trans- 
parent truthfulness  of  every  sentiment,  are  all  his  own. 

From  the  time  of  his  settlement  at  Mossgiel  frequent 
allusions  occur  in  his  letters  and  poems  to  flirtations  with 
the  t>elles  of  the  neighboring  villuge  of  Mauchline.  Among 
all  these  Jean  Armour,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable 
master-mason  iu  that  village,  had  the  chief  place  in  his 
aflectioQS.  All  through  1735  their  courtship  had  con- 
tinued, but  early  in  1786  a  secret  and  irregular  marriage, 
with  a  written  acknowledgment  of  it,  was  effected.  Then 
followed  the  father's  indignation  that  his  daughter  should 
be  married  to  so  wild  and  worthless  a  man  as  Bums; 
compulsion  of  his  daughter  to  give  up  Bumst  and  to 
destroy  the  document  which  vouched  th^ir  marriage ; 
Bnrns's  despair  driving  him  to  the  verge  of  insanity  ;  the 
letting  loose  by  the  Armours  of  the  terrors  of  the  law 
against  him  ;  his  skulking  for  a  time  in  concealment ;  his 
resolve  to  emigrate  to  the  West  Indies,  and  become  a 
8]ave*driver. 

It  wonld  be  wc  11  if  we  might  believe  that  tho  story  of 
his  betrothal  to  Highland  Mary  was,  as  Lockhart  seems  to 
have  thought,  previous  to  the  incidents  just  mentioned. 
But  almost  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  half  distracted 
by  Jean  Armour's  desertion  of  him,  and  while  he  was 
writing  his  broken-hearted  **  Lament "  over  her  conduct, 
that  there  occurred,  as  an  interlude,  the  episode  of  Mary 
GampbelL  This  simple  and  sincere-hearted  girl  from 
Argyllshire  was  the  object  of  by  far  the  deepest  passion 
Bums  ever  knew.  On  the  second  Sunday  of  May,  1786, 
they  met  in  a  sequestered  spot  by  the  banks  of  the  Biver 
Ayr,  to  spend  one  day  of  parting  love  ;  how  they  stood, 
one  on  either  side  of  a  small  brook,  laved  their  hands  in 
the  stream,  and,  holding  a  Bible  between  them,  vowed 
eternal  fidelity  to  each  other.  They  then  parted,  never 
again  to  meet  In  October  of  the  same  year  Mary  came 
from  Argyllshire,  as  far  as  Greenock,  in  the  hope  of  meet- 
ing Burns,  but  she  was  there  seized  with  a  malignant 
fever  which  soon  laid  her  in  au  early  grave. 

The  Bible  which  Burns  gave  her  on  that  parting  day 
has  been  recently  recovered.  On  the  first  volume  is  in- 
scribed, in  Burns's  hand,  **  An4  ye  shall  not  swear  by  My 
Name  falsely,  I  am  the  Lord.  Levit  19th  chap.  12th 
verse  *';  and  on  the  second  volume,  "  Thou  shalt  not  for- 
swear thyself,  but  shalt  perform  unto  tho  Lord  thine  oath. 
Malbth.  5th  chap.  33rd  Terse."  But  tho  names  of  Mary 
Camf)bell  and  Robert  Burns,  which  were  originnUy  in- 
scribed on  the  volumes,  Lave  been  almost  obliterated. 

At  the  time  when  ho  first  fell  into  trouble  with  Joan 
Armour  and  her  father,  Bums  bad  agreeil  with  a  Mr. 
Douglas  to  go  to  Jamaica  and  become  a  bookkooper  on 
his  estate  there.  But  how  were  funds  to  bo  got  to  pay  his 
passage-money  ?  His  friend,  Gavin  Hamilton,  suggested 
that  the  needed  sum  might  bo  raised,  if  he  were  to  imblish 
hy  subscription  tbe  poems  ho  had  lying  in  his  drawer. 

Accordingly,  in  April,  tho  public  ition  of  his  poems  was 
resolved  on.  His  friends — Gavin  Hamilton,  of  Mauchline  ; 
Aiken  and  Ballantyne,  of  Ayr ;  Muir  and  Parker,  of  Kil- 
marnock, did  their  best  to  get  the  subscription  lists 
qnickly  filled.  The  list-named  person  put  down  his  own 
name  for  thirty-five  copies.  The  printing  of  them  was 
oommitted  to  John  Wilson,  a  printer  in  Kilmarnock,  and 
dnring  May,  June,  and  July  of  178G,  the  work  of  the  press 
was  going  forward.   In  the  interval  between  the  resolution 


to  publish  and  the  appearance  of  the  poems.  Bums  gave 
vent  to  his  own  dark  feelings  in  some  of  the  saddest  strains 
that  ever  fell  from  him— the  lines  on  "The  Mountain 
Daisy,"  "The  Lament,"  the  Odes  to  <*  Despondency  "and 
to  "Bain."  And  yet  so  varions  were  his  moods,  so  ver- 
satile his  powers,  that  it  was  during  that  same  interval 
that  he  composed,  in  a  very  difierent  vein,  "The  Twa 
Dogs,"  and  probably  tAao  his  satire  of  "  The  Holy  Fair." 

**  1  threw  off  about  six  hundred  copies,"  he  tells  us,  "  of 
which  I  got  subscriptions  for  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty.  My  vanity  was  highly  gratified  by  the  reception  1 
met  with  from  the  public ;  and  besides,  I  pocketed,  all 
expenses  deducted,  nearly  twenty  pounds.  This  sum 
came  very  seasonably,  as  I  was  thinking  of  indenturing  my- 
self, for  want  of  money,  to  procure  a  passage.  As  soon  as 
I  was  master  of  nine  guineas,  the  price  of  wafting  me  to 
the  torrid  zone,  I  took  a  steerage  passage  in  the  first  ship 
that  was  to  sail  from  the  Clyde,  for 

'  Hungry  ruin  had  me  hi  the  wind.' 

"I  had  been  for  some  days  skulking  from  covert  to 
covert,  under  all  the  terrors  of  a  jail,  as  some  ill-advised 
people  had  uncoupled  the  merciless  pack  of  the  law  at  my 
heels.  I  had  taken  the  last  farewell  of  my  friends ;  my 
chest  was  on  the  way  to  Greenock  ;  I  had  composed  the 
last  song  I  should  ever  measure  in  Caledonia,  *  The 
Gloomy  Night  is  Gathering  Fast,*  when  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Blackwood  to  a  friend  of  mine  overthrew  all  my  schemes^ 
by  opening  np  new  prospects  to  my  poetic  ambition.  '* 

It  was  at  t^e  dose  of  July  that  the  volume  appeared 
containing  the  immortal  poems  (1786). 

The  fame  of  the  Kilmarnock  volume  spread  at  once  like 
wildfire  throughout  Ayrshire  and  the  parts  adjacent.  Old 
and  young,  high  and  low,  grave  and  gay,  learned  or  igno- 
rant, were  alike  delighted,  agitated,  transported.  Even 
plowboys  and  maid-servants  would  have  gladly  bestowed 
the  wages  they  earned  most  hardly,  and  which  they 
wanted  to  purchase  necessary  clothing,  if  they  might 
procure  the  poems  of  Burns. 

Up  to  this  time  Bums  had  not  associated  with  any  per- 
sons of  a  higher  grade  than  the  convivial  lawyers  of 
Mauchline  and  Ayr,  and  the  ministers  of  ti<e  New  Light 
schooL  But  now  persons  of  every  rank  were  anxious  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  Ayrshire  plowman.  The 
first  of  a  higher  oider  who  sougnt  the  acquamtanceship  of 
Burns  was  Dugald  Stewart,  the  celebrated  Scotch  meta> 
physician,  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  Edinburgh  and 
its  university.  He  happened  to  be  passing  the  Summer 
at  Catrine,  on  the  Ayr,  a  few  miles  from  Burns's  farm. 
He  invited  the  poet  to  dine  with  him.  Burns  met  on  that 
d?.y  net  only  the  professor  and  his  accomplished  wife,  but 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  dine*!  with  a  live  lord— a  young 
nobleman,  said  to  h  ive  hi  en  <»f  liipjli  promise.  Lord  Dacr, 
eldest  son  of  the  then  Earl  of  Selkirk.  He  Lad  been  a 
former  pupil  of  Dugald  St<^wart,  and  Ijappened  to  be  at 
tljab  time  his  guest.  Bums  has  left  a  humoious  record  of 
his  own  f  elings  ut  that  meeting. 

Not  less  import  int  in  tho  history  of  Burns  was  his  first 
introduction  lo  Mrs.  Dunlop  of  Dnulop,  a  lady  who  con- 
tinued the  constant  friend  of  himself  and  of  hid  family 
while  she  lived, 

Tho  success  of  the  first  edition  of  his  poems  naturally 
made  Burns  anxious  to  see  a  second  e»Jition  begun.  He 
applied  to  his  Kilmarnock  print  r,  who  refused  the  ven- 
ture, unless  Burns  could  sujiply  ready  money  to  pay  for 
the  piinting.  This  he  could  not  do.  But  the  poems  by 
this  time  had  been  read  and  admired  by  the  most  culti- 
vated men  in  Edinburch,  and  more  than  one  word  of  en- 
conragement  had  reached  him  from  that  city.  The  earliest 
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of  these  was  oontained  in  a  letter  from  the  blind  poet, 
Blaoklook,  in  which  warm  admiration  of  the  Kilmarnook 
Tolnme  was  expressed.  It  fell  like  sunshine  on  the  joang 
poet's  heart ;  for,  as  he  says,  "  The  doctor  belonged  to  a 
sefc  of  critics  for  whose  applause  I  had  not  dared  to  hope." 
The  next  word  of  approval  from  Edinburgh  was  a  highly 
appreciatiTC  criticism  of  the  poems,  whioli  appeared  in  a 
number  of  The  Edinburgh  Magazine,  Up  tiil  this  time 
Burns  had  not  abandoned  his  resolution  to  emigrate  to  the 
West  Indies.  But  the  voices  of  encouragement  reaching 
him  from  Edinburgh,  combining  with  his  natural  desire 
to  remain,  and  be  known  as  a  poet,  in  his  native  country, 
at  length  made  him  abandon  the  tbonght  of  exile. 

The  journey  of  Burns  from  Mossgiel  to  Edinburgh  was 
a  sort  of  triumphal  progress.  He  rode  on  a  pony,  lent 
him  by  a  friend,  and  the  journey  took  two  days. 

Burns  reached  Edinburgh  on  the  28th  of  November, 
1786,  and  sought  refuge  with  John  Bichmond,  an  old  ac- 
quaintance^  who  was  humbly  lodged  in  Baxter's  Close, 
Lawnmarkei  During  the  whole  of  his  first  Winter  in 
Edinburgh,  Bums  lived  in  the  lodging  of  this  poor  lad, 
and  shared  with  him  his  single  room  and  bed,  for  which 
they  paid  three  shillings  a  week.  For  some  days  after  his 
arrival  in  town  he  called  on  no  one—letters  of  introduction 
he  had  none  to  deliver.  But  he  is  said  to  have  wandered 
about  alone,  "looking  down  from  Arthur's  Seat,  survey- 
ing the  palace,  gazing  at  the  Castle,  or  looking  iuto  the 
windows  of  the  booksellers'  shops,  where  he  saw  all  books 
of  the  day,  save  the  poems  of  the  Ayrshire  Plowman." 
He  found  his  way  to  the  lowly  grave  of  Fergusson,  and, 
kneeling  down,  kissed  the  sod  ;  he  sought  out  the  house 
of  Allan  Bamsay,  and,  on  entering,  it  took  off  his  hat 

Burns  was  not  left  long  unfriended.  Mr.  Dairy mple,  of 
Orangefield,  an  Ayrshire  country  gentleman,  a  warm- 
hearted man,  introduced  the  Ayrshire  bard  to  his  relative, 
the  Earl  of  Glencoirn. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  his  few  Ayrshire  connections 
only,  Mr.  Dairy  mple,  Dugald  Stewart  and  others,  that 
Bums  was  indebted  for  his  introduction  to  Edinburgh 
society.  His  own  fame  was  now  enough  to  secure  it.  A 
criticism  of  his  poems,  which  appeared  within  a  fortnight 
after  his  arrival  in  EJinburgh,  in  the  Lounger,  did  much 
to  increase  his  reputation.  The  author  of  that  criticism 
was  The  Man  of  Feeling,  and  to  him  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  been  the  first  to  claim  that  Barns  should  be  recog- 
nized as  a  great  original  poet,  not  relatively  only,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  struggle  with,  but 
absolutely  on  the  ground  of  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  his 
work. 

The  poet  Cowper,  from  this  or  some  other  source,  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  poems  of  Barns  withiu  the  first 
year  of  their  publication.  In  July,  1787,  we  find  the  poet 
of  "The  Task**  telling  a  correnpondent  that  he  had  read 
Bums's  poems  twice;  **and  though  they  be  written  in  a 
language  that  is  new  to  me  ...  I  thiuk  them,  on  the 
whole,  a  very  extraordinary  production.  He  is,  I  believe, 
the  only  poet  these  kingdoms  have  produced  in  the  lower 
rank  of  life  since  Sliakespeare  (I  should  rattier  say  since 
Prior),  who  need  not  be  indebted  for  any  part  of  his 
praise  to  a  charitable  consideration  of  his  origin,  and  the 
disadvant iges  under  which  he  has  labored."  Cowper 
thus  endorses  the  verdict  of  Mackenzie  in  almost  the  same 
language. 

Within  a  month  after  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  Burns 
bad  been  welcomed  at  the  tables  of  all  the  celebrities  — 
Lord  Monboddo  ;  Bobertson,  the  histori  in ;  Dr.  Hugh 
Blair,  Dugald  Stewart,  Dr.  Adam  Fergussun,  The  Man  of 
Feeling,  Mr.  Fraser,  Tytler,  and  many  others.  We  are 
imiprised  to  find  that  h9  (xa4  b^a  near!/  two  montns  in 


town  before  he  called  on  the  amiable  Dr.  Blaoklook,  the 
blind  poet. 

How  Bums  comported  himself  during  that  Winter  when 
he  was  the  chief  lion  of  Edinburgh  society  many  records 
remain  to  show,  both  in  his  own  letters  and  tiie  reports  of 
those  who  met  him.  On  the  whole,  his  native  good  sense 
carried  him  well  through  the  ordeaL  If  he  showed  for  the 
most  part  due  respect  to  others,  he  was  still  more  bent  on 
maintaining  his  respect  for  himself;  indeed,  thifi  latter 
feeling  was  pushed  even  to  an  exaggerated  independence. 
All  who  heard  him  were  astonishei  by  his  wonderful 
powers  of  conversation.  Ttiese  impressed  them,  they 
said,  with  a  greater  sense  of  his  genius  than  even  his 
finest  poems. 

With  the  ablest  men  that  he  met  he  held  his  own  in 
argument,  astonishing  all  listeneri  by  the  strength  of  his 
judgment,  and  the  keenness  of  his  insight  both  into  men 
and  things.  And  when  he  warmed  on  snbjecta  which 
interested  him,  the  boldest  stood  amazed  at  the  flashes  of 
his  wit,  and  the  vehement  flow  of  his  impassioned  elo- 
quence. With  the  "  highborn  ladies  "  he  suoceeded  even 
better  than  with  the  "  stately  patricians  " — as  one  of  those 
dames  herself  expressed  it,  fairly  carrying  them  off  their 
feet  by  the  deference  of  his  manner,  and  the  mingled 
humor  and  pathos  of  his  talk. 

But  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  reminiaoenoes  of 
Bums,  during  his  Edinburgh  visit,  or,  indeed*  during  any 
other  time,  was  the  day  when  young  Walter  Soott  met  him, 
and  received  from  him  that  one  look  of  approbaftioD. 

This  is  the  account  of  that  meeting  which  Scott  himself 
gave  to  Lockhart :  "  As  for  Bums,  I  may  truly  say,  '  Vir- 
guium  mdi  tantum,*  I  was  a  lad  of  fifteen  when  he  came  to 
Edinburgh.  I  saw  him  one  day  at  the  late  venerable 
Professor  Adam  Fergusson's.  Of  course  we  youngsters  sa< 
silent,  looked  and  listened.  The  only  tuing  I  remembered 
which  was  remarkable  in  Bums's  manner  was  tbe  efiect 
produced  upon  him  by  a  print  of  Bunbury's,  representing 
a  soldier  lying  dead  on  the  snow,  his  dog  sitting  in  misery 
on  one  side— on  the  other,  his  widow,  with  a  child  in  her 
arms.  Burns  seemed  much  affected  by  the  print ;  he 
actually  shed  tears.  He  asked  whose  the  lines  were,  and  it 
chanced  that  nobody  but  myself  remembered  that  they 
occur  in  a  half-forgotten  poem  of  Langhome's,  called  by 
the  unpromising  title  of  "The  Justice  of  Peace."  I  whis- 
pered my  information  to  a  friend  present,  who  mentioned 
it  to  Burns,  who  rewarded  me  with  a  look  and  a  word, 
which,  though  of  mere  civility,  I  then  received  with  very 
great  pleasure.  His  person  was  strong  and  robust ;  his 
manner  rustic,  not  clownish — a  sort  of  dignified  plainness 
and  simplicity.  His  countenance  was  more  massive  than 
it  looks  in  any  of  the  portraits.  I  would  have  taken  tlic 
poet,  bad  I  not  known  who  he  was  for  a  very  sagacious 
country  fanner  of  the  oil  Scotch  school — the  djuce  gwie- 
man  who  held  his  own  plow.  There  was  a  strong  expres- 
sion of  sense  and  shrewdness  in  all  his  lineaments ;  the 
eye  alone,  I  think,  indicati'd  the  poetical  character  and 
temperament.  It  was  large,  and  of  a  dark  cast,  which 
glowMd  (I  say  literally  glowed)  when  he  spoke  with  feel- 
ii'g  or  interest  I  never  saw  such  another  eye  in  human 
head,  though  I  have  seen  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
my  time." 

In  the  clubs  and  brotherhoods  of  the  middle  class, 
which  met  in  taverns  down  the  doses  and  wynds  of  High 
Street,  Burns  found  a  weloome,  warmer,  freer,  more  oon- 
genial  than  any  vouchsafed  to  him  in  more  polished 
coteries.  Thither  convened,  when  their  day*s  work  was 
dene,  lawvers,  writers,  schoolmasters,  planters,  shop- 
keepers, tradesmen — rantinof,  roaring  boon  companions • 
who  ^ave  thei^selves  up,  for  the  time,  to  coarse  songn. 
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rangh  raillery,  tind  deep  dfinking.  At  these  meetings  all 
restraint  vras  oa«t  to  the  winds,  and  the  mirth  drove  fa^t 
nod  farious  With  open  arms  the  olnbd  welcomed  the 
poet  to  their  festivitit's  ;  each  in  an  proud  to  think  that  he 
was  caronaing  with  Bobbie  Burns,  The  poet  the  while 
f;are  (all  Tein  to  all  hia  impnlses.  raioiickingi  it  ia  aaid, 
and  aatiming  his  superiors  in  position,  who,  he  fancied, 
had  looked  on  him  eoldlj,  pajing  them  off  bj  makicg 
them  the  batt  of  his  raiHerj,  letting  loose  all  hia  varied 
powers — wit,  humor,  satire,  drollery — and  throwing  off 
from  timi3  to  time  snatohes  of  lioentiou^  song,  to  be  picked 
up  by  isger  liatenors^song  wildly  defiaot  of  all  the  pro* 
prieties. 

By  tho  21st  of  April  (1787),  the  ostensible  object  for 
which  Bums  had  come  to  Edinbnrgh  was  attained,  and 
the  Beoond  edition  of  his  poems  appeared  in  a  handsome 
octaTo  Tolnme.  The  pnbltsher  was  Crt  ech,  then  chief  of 
his  trade  in  Scotland.  The  volame  was  published  by  snb> 
scription  **for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  author,"  and  the 
subscribers  were  so  nnmeroos  that  the  list  of  tbem  oov* 
ered  thirty -eight  pages.  In  that  list  appeared  the  names 
of  many  of  the  chief  men  of  Scotland,  some  of  whom 
subscribed  for  twenty  ^  Lord  E^liaton  for  as  many  aa 
forty-two  oopiea.  Chnmbers  thinks  that  full  justice  has 
nerer  been  done  to  the  liberality  of  tho  Scottis!!  public 
tn  the  way  they  subscribed  for  this  Yolume.  Nothing 
equal  to  the  patronage  that  Burns  at  this  time  met  with 
had  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Pope's  **  Iliad.*'  This 
second  edition,  liesides  tha  poems  whJch  had  appeared  in 
the  Kilmarnock  one,  oonlaioed  seveial  additional  pieces, 
the  roost  importsnt  of  which  had  been  composed  before 
the  E1inbftr«h  vi^^it.  Such  were  *'  Death  and  Doctor  Horn 
iKiok/'  '^Thc   Brifs   of   Ayr.*'  "The  Ordi-iation,*'  •*Tbe 


hundred  pounds,  quite 
little  fortuae  for  one 
who,  as  be  himself  con- 
fesses, had  oeYfir  before 
had  ten  pounds  he  conid 
eail  his  owd.  It  would, 
however,  hare  been 
doubly  welcome  and 
nsefui  to  him  had  it 
been  paid  down  without 
needless  delay.  But 
unfortunately  this 
not  Creech's  way  of 
transacting  buaineaa,  so 
thut  Burns  was  kept 
for  many  months  wait- 
ing for  a  settlement — 
months  during  which 
he  ccnld  sot,  lor  want 
of  money,  turn  to  any 
flxid  employment,  and 
which  were  therefore 
spent  by  him  nn profit- 
ably enough. 

How  rapidly  bis  fame 
as  a  poet  ppref^d  may  be 
teen  in  the  fact  th^t  an 
edition  of  Bums*s 
poems  WM  issued 
New  York  in  tbe  very 
next    year.      We     fear 

that  no  remuneration  reached  tbt^  poet,  but  edition  foU 

lowed  edition   in   this  country,  Philaatlphia  trspecially 

idenUfying   itself 

with  his  name. 

Some    small    in- 
stallments   of    the 

profits  of  his  new 

volume  enabled  our 

Poet,    during     the 

Summer    and    An- 

tiimn    of    1787,   to 

make  sereral  tours 

to  Tnrions  districts 

of  Scotland,  famous 

either   for    scenery 

or  song.     But    tbe 

scenes    he    visited 

called       forth 


na^ 
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rat  BOMS  or  noiiiiit  iuems. 

etry  from  Borssp  cave  hero  and  there  on  allusioxi  that 
ourred  in  some  of  Lis  later  songs. 
At  the  close  of  his  Border  tour  Burns  had,  as  we  have 
^  aeen»  visited  Kithsdftle,  and  looked  at  the  farm  of  Ellis* 
ad.    From  Kithsdale  he  made  his  way  buck  to  naliTe 

l^rrabire  and    his    family    at 

loBBgiel.  I  have  heard  a  tra* 
ditioD  that  his  mother  met 
him  at  the  door  of  the  small 
[LhoQse,     vith    this     only 

ilaUtloD,  •*  0  Robbie  I"    He 

ame  in  unheralded,  and  was 
the  midst  of  them  before 
they  knew*  It  was  a  qniet 
meetings  for  the  Moesgiel 
family  had  the  tme  Scottish 
.xetioenoa  or   reserye;  but 

bongh  their  words  were  not 

'mony   feok/*   their    feelings 

rere  strong.     It  was,  indeed, 

■tfange  a  reserre  as  eTer 

made  by  fortune's  fickle 

f  heeL  He  had  left  them  com* 
paratiyely  unknown,  so  miser* 
ably  poor  that  he  bad  beea 
lor  some  weeks  obliged  to 
aknlk  from  the  sberiflfs  offl- 
oars  to  ayoiJ  the  payment  of 
ft  paltry  debt  He  returned, 
his  poetical  fame  established, 
the  whole  country  ringing 
with  his  praise,  from  a  capi* 
tal  in  which  he  wa»  known  to 
have  formed  the  wander  and 
delight  of  the  polite  and  the 
learned  ;  if  not  licU^  yet  with 
more  money  already  than  any 
of  his  kindred  had  oyer  hoped 
ta  SM  him  poasesF,  and  with 
proepeota  of  fntuie  patronage 
and  permanent  delation  in 
the  scale  of  society  which 
might  have  dazzled  steadier 
eyes  than  tho«ie  of  maternal 
and  frntemal  aifection. 

After  A  short  time  spent  at 


Moesgiel  wandeting  about^  and  once, 
it  would  seem,  penetrating  the  West 
Highlands  as  far  as  Inverary,  soon 
after  he  set  ont,  on  a  longer  tour  than 
any  he  had  yet  attempted*  to  the 
Northern  Big  hi  and  a. 

At  Stirling,   Bams   and   his   com- 
panion bad  ascended  the  Castle  Bock, 
to  look   on  the  bine  mountain  ram- 
part that  flanks  the  Highlands  from 
Ben  Lomond  to  BenToirlich^    As  they 
w^ere  both    strongly  attached   to   the 
Stuart  cause,  they  had  seen  with  in- 
dignation»  on  the  slope  of  the  Castle 
hill,  the  ancient  hall,   in   which  the 
Scottish  kings  once  held  their  Parlia- 
ments, lying  ruinons  and  neglected. 
On   returning    to    their   inui   Burns, 
with  a  diamond  he  had   bought  for 
such  purposes,  wrote  on  the  window- 
pane  of  his  room  some  lines  expres- 
siTe  of  the  disgust  he  had  felt  at  that 
sight,  oon eluding  with  some  offensive 
remarks  on  the  reigning  family.     The  lines,  whicii  had 
no  poetic  merit,    got   into  the  newspapers  of   the  day, 
and  caused  a  good  deal  of  comment.     On  a  subeequent 
Tisit  to  Stirling,  Burns  himself   broke  tl^o  pane   of   the 
window  on  which  the  obnoxious  lines  were  written,  but 
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Ihej  were  remembered,  it  is  said,  long  afterward,  to  hie 
diead  vantage. 

Among  the  pleaaantest  inoidenta  of  the  tonr  was  the  Yisit 
to  Blair  Oaatle,  and  his  reception  bj  the  Daobeas  of 
Athole.  Tne  two  days  he  spent  there  he  declared  were 
among  the  happiest  of  hia  life.  At  dinner  Burns  was  in 
his  most  pleasing  yein,  and  delighted  his  hostess  by 
drinkiDg  to  the  health  of  her  group  of  fair  young  chil- 
dren, as  '*  honest  men  and  bonnie  lassies  " — an  expression 
with  which  he  happily  closes  his  "Petition  of  Bmar 
Water."  The  Duchess  had  her  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Gralvim 
and  Miss  Oathcart,  staying  with  her  on  a  yUH,  and  all 
three  ladies  were  delighted  with  the  conversation  of  the 
poet 

The  Duke,  as  he  bade  farewell  to  Bams  at  Blair,  advised 
him  to  turn  aside,  and  see  the  Falls  of  the  Bruar,  about 
six  miles  from  the  Castle,  where  that  stream,  coming  down 
from  its  mountains,  plunges  over  some  high  precipices, 
and  passes  through  a  rocky  gorge  to  join  the  Biver  Cbrry. 
Bums  did  so,  and  finding  the  falls  entirely  bare  of  wood, 
wrote  some  lines  entitled  "  The  Humble  Petition  of  Bruar 
Water." 

Burns  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  spent  from  October, 
1787,  till  the  end  of  March,  1788,  in  a  way  which  to  any 
man,  much  more  to  such  a  one  as  he,  could  give  small  sat- 
isfaction. The  ostensible  cause  of  his  lingering  in  Edin- 
burgh was  to  obtain  a  settlement  with  his  procrastinating 
publisher,  Creech  ;  because,  till  this  was  effected,  he  had 
no  money  with  which  to  enter  on  the  contemplated  farm, 
or  on  any  other  regular  way  of  life. 

During  this  Winter  Bums  changed  his  quarters  from 
Richmond's  lodging,  in  High  Street,  where  he  had  hved 
during  the  former  Winter,  to  a  house  then  marked  2,  now 
SO,  St  James's  Square,  in  the  New  Town.  We  hear  no  more 
during  this  second  Winter  of  his  meetings  with  literary 
professors,  able  advocates  and  judges,  or  fasliioBable 
ladies.  He  would  seem  also  to  have  amused  himself  with 
flirtations  with  seyeral  young  heroines,  whose  acquaint- 
ance he  had  made  during  the  previous  Summer.  The 
chief  of  these  were  two  young  ladies.  Miss  Margaret  Chal- 
mers and  Miss  Charlotte  Hamilton,  oonsins  of  each  other, 
and  relatives  of  his  Mauchline  friend,  Qavin  Hamilton. 
To  both  he  wrote  some  of  his  best  letters,  and  somer  of  not 
his  best  verses. 

Just  at  the  time  when  he  met  with  hia  accident  he  had 
made  the  acqnamtance  of  a*certaia  Mrs.  M'Lehose,  and 
acquaintance  all  at  once  became  a  violent  attachment  on 
both  sidej.  For  several  months  his  visits  to  her  house 
were  frequent,  his  letters  unremitting.  Tho  sentimental 
correspond  mce  whicii  they  began — in  which  Bums  ad- 
dresses her  as  CLirindix,  assuming  to  himself  tho  name  of 
Sylvander — has  bnen  publislied  s.  paraiely,  nn  I  become 
notorious. 

Tiie  poot  at  last  obt  lin  vl  a  sfttlemont  with  Crooch  ro- 
Rar.ling  tho  secon.l  edition  of  his  poems.  Of  the  £500 
Biin.s  gave  JE180  to  his  brother  Gilbert,  who  was  now  iu 
ppcn ni a ry  trouble.  •*!  give  myself  no  airs  on  this,"  he 
writer,  "for  it  W:i3  mere  selfishnfSfj  on  my  part  ;  I  was 
on?  pious  thut  the  wronj?  soulo  of  the  bilnuoo  was  pretty 
h.'iivily  charpjed,  and  I  thought  that  throwing  a  little  iilial 
piety  and  fraternal  aflft'otion  into  ^he  scale  in  my  favor, 
mi  :tit  help  to  smooth  matters  at  the  grand  reckoning.*' 

Oil  lii.^  heaving  Edinburgh  and  returning  to  Ayrshire  he 
marii<tl  J^an  Armour,  and  forthwith  acknowledged  her  in 
letters  um  his  wife.  This  was  in  April,  though  it  was  not 
till  Ansunt  that  he  and  Jeiu  appeared  before  the  Kirk- 
S«-s^ioii,  and  were  formally  reoognized  as  man  and  wife  by 
the  ^Miiiroh. 

W  itii  his  marriage  to  his  Ayrshire  wife.  Bums  had  bid 


farewell  to  Edinburgh,  and  to  whatever  high  hopes  it  may 
have  at  any  time  kindled  within  him,  and  had  retnned  to 
a  condition  somewhat  nearer  to  that  in  which  he  was  bom. 
With  what  feelinc^  did  he  pass  from  this  Lrilliant  inter- 
lude, and  turn  the  comer  which  led  him  back  to  the  dreary 
road  of  commonplace  drudgery,  which  he  hoped  to  escape  f 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  feelings  were  those  of 
bitter  diaappointmeni  There  had  been,  it  is  said,  a 
marked  contrast  between  the  reoeption  he  had  met  with 
during  his  first  and  seoond  Winters  in  Edinburgh* 

With,  however,  great  disappointment  and  chagrin  he 
may  have  left  Edinburgh,  the  sense  that  he  had  now  dene 
the  thing  that  was  right,  and  had  the  proepect  of  a  settled 
iife  before  Lim,  gave  him  for  a  time  a  peace  and  even 
gladness  of  heart  to  which  he  had  for  long  been  a  stranger. 
We  can,  therefore,  well  believe  what  he  tells  us,  that  when 
he  had  left  Edinburgh  he  journeyed  toward  Mauchline 
with  as  much  gayety  of  heart  "as  a  May-frog,  leaping 
across  the  newly-harrowed  ridge,  enjoying  the  fragrance 
of  the  refreshed  earth  after  the  long-expected  shower.*' 
Of  what  may  be  called  the  poet's  marriage  settlement,  we 
have  the  following  details  from  Allan  Cunningham  : 

*'  His  marriage  reconciled  the  poet  to  his  wife's  kindreil 
— there  was  no  wedding-portion.  Armour  was  a  respecta- 
ble man,  but  not  opulent  He  gave  his  daughter  soma 
small  store  of  plenishing ;  and,  exerting  his  skill  as  a 
mason,  wrought  his  already  eminent  son-in-law  a  hand- 
some punch-bowl  in  Inverary  marble,  which  Burns  lived  to 
fill  often,  to  the  great  pleasure  both  of  himself  and  hia 
friends.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Dunlop  bethought  herself  of  Ellis- 
land,  and  gave  a  beautiful  heifer  ;  another  friend  contrib- 
uted a  plow." 

When  on  the  13th  June  he  went  to  live  on  his  farm,  he 
had,  as  there  was  no  proper  dwelling-h^uho  on  it,  to  leave 
Jean  and  her  one  surviving  child  behind  him  at  Mauchline^ 
and  himself  to  seek  shelter  in  a  mere  hovel  on  the  akirts 
of  the  farm. 

The  discomfort  of  his  dwelling-place  made  him  not 
only  discontented  with  his  lot,  but  also  with  the  people 
amongst  whom  he  found  himself.  "  I  am  here,"  he  writes, 
"on  my  farm;  but  for  all  the  pleasurable  part  of  life 
called  social  communication,  I  am  at  the  very  ellK>w  of  ex- 
istence. The  only  things  to  be  found  in  perfection  in  this 
country  are  stupidity  and  canting.  ...  As  for  tho 
Muses,  they  have  as  much  idea  of  a  rhinoceros  as  a  poet." 

It  was  not  till  about  the  middle  of  1789  that  the  farm- 
house of  Eilisland  was  fini-^hed,  and  that  he  and  his  family, 
leaving  the  Isle,  went  to  live  in  it.  When  all  was  ready. 
Burns  bade  his  servant,  Betty  Smith,  take  a  bowl  of  salt, 
and  place  the  family  Bible  on  tho  top  of  it,  and,  bearing 
these,  walk  first  into  the  new  house  and  possess  it.  He 
himfcolf,  with  his  wife  on  hia  arm,  followed  Betty,  and  the 
Bible  and  the  salt,  and  so  they  entered  their  new  abode. 
Burns  deiigiit^d  to  keep  up  old-w;  rld/rc?7s  or  usages  like 
this. 

The  house  which  had  cost  Bums  so  much  toil  in  build- 
ing, and  which  he  did  not  enter  till  about  tbe  middle  of 
the  year  1789,  was  a  humble  enough  abode.  Only  a  large 
kitchen,  in  which  the  whole  family,  master  and  servants, 
to(>k  their  meals  together ;  a  room  to  hold  two  beds,  a 
closet  to  hold  one  ;  and  a  garret,  coom-ceiled,  for  the  fe- 
male servants ;  this  made  the  whole  dwelling  -  house. 
"  One  of  the  windows  looked  southward  down  the  holms  ; 
another  opc^ned  on  the  river  ;  and  the  honse  stood  so  near 
the  lofty  bank,  that  its  afternoon  shadow  Ml  across  the 
stream  on  the  opposite  field -«.  Tne  garden  or  kailyard 
was  a  little  way  from  the  house.  A  pretty  footpath  led 
southward  along  the  riv^r  side,  another  ran  northward 
affording  fine  views  of  the  Nith,  the  woods  of  Friars  Gmm^ 
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and  the  grounds  of  DalawintoiL  Half-waj  down  the 
steep  deolivity  a  fine  clear,  cool  spring  supplied  water  to 
the  household."  Sach  was  the  first  home  which  Bums 
found  for  himself  and  his  wife»  and  the  best  they  were 
ever  destined  to  find. 

Bums  had  not  been  long  settled  in  his  newlj-built 
farmhoase  when  prudence  indaced  him  to  ask  that  he 
might  be  appointed  Excise  officer  in  the  district  in  which 
he  lived.  This  request  Mr.  Graham,  of  Fintray,  who  had 
placed  his  name  on  the  Excise  hat  before  he  left  Edin- 
burgh, at  once  granted.  The  reasons  that  impelled  Bums 
to  this  step  were  the  increase  of  his  family  by  the  birth  of 
a  son  in  August,  1789,  and  the  prospect  that  hia  second 
year's  harvest  would  be  a  failure  hke  the  first  He  often 
repeats  that  it  was  solely  to  make  provision  for  his  increas- 
ing family  that  he  submitted  to  the  degradation  of— 

"  Bearohlng  auld  wives'  barrels— 

Ooh,  honl  the  day  I 
That  oiarty  barm  should  stain  my  laurels, 

But— what  '111  ye  say  ? 
These  movin  things,  oa*d  wives  ana  ./eami, 
Wad  move  the  very  heart  o'  stanee." 

That  he  felt  keenly  the  slur  that  attached  to  the  name 
of  ganger  is  certain,  but  it  is  honorable  to  him  that  he 
resolved  bravely  to  endure  it  for  the  sake  of  his  family. 

In  September,  1789,  Burns,  with  hia  friend,  Allan  Mas- 
terton,  crossed  from  Nitbsdale  to  Annandale  to  visit  their 
oommon  friend,  Nicol,  who  was  spending  his  vacation  in 
MofiCatdale.  They  met  und  spent  a  night  in  Nicol's  lodg- 
ing. It  was  a  small  thatched  cottage,  near  Graigieburn — 
a  place  celebrated  by  Burns  in  one  of  his  songs — and 
stands  on  the  right-hand  side  as  the  traveler  passes  up 
Moffiitdale  to  Yarrow,  between  the  road  and  the  river. 
Few  pass  that  way  now  without  having  the  cottage  pointed 
out  as  the  place  where  the  three  merry  comrades  met  that 
night 

"  We  had  such  a  joyous  meeting,"  Burns  writes,  "that 
Mr.  Masterton  and  I  agreed,  each  in  our  own  way,  that  we 
should  celebrate  the  business ;"  and  Bums's  celebration  of 
it  was  the  famous  bacchanalian  song — 

**  0,  Willie  brewed  a  peck  o*  maat. 
And  Bob  and  Allan  earn  to  pree." 

"  Willie  brewed  a  Peck  o'  Maut "  was  soon  followed  by 
another  bacchanalian  eftusion,  the  ballad  called  "The 
Whistle. **  Three  lairds,  all  neighbors  of  Bums  at  Ellis- 
land,  met  at  Friars  Carse  on  the  16th  of  October,  1789,  to 
contend  with  each  other  in  a  drinking-bout  The  prize 
was  an  ancient  ebony  whistle,  said  to  have  been  brought 
to  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  James  YI.  by  a  Dane,  who, 
after  three  days'  and  thne  nights'. con  test  in  hard  drink- 
in  jr,  was  overcome  by  Sir  Robert  Lanrio,  of  Maxwolton, 
with  whom  the  whistle  remained  as  a  trophy.  It  passed 
into  the  Biddeli  family,  and  now  in  Buros's  time  it  was  to 
be  again  contested  for  in  the  same  rude  orgie.  Burns  was 
appointed  the  bard  to  celebrate  the  contest 

By  the  beginning  of  1790  the  hopelessness  of  his  farm- 
ing prospects  pressed  on  him  still  more  heavily,  and 
formed  one  ingredient  in  the  mental  depression  with 
which  he  saw  a  new  year  dawn.  Whether  he  did  wisely 
in  attempting  the  Excise  business,  who  shall  now  say  ? 
In  one  respect  it  seemed  a  substantial  gain.  But  this  gain 
was  accompanied  by  counterbalancing  disadvantages.  The 
new  duties  more  and  more  withdrew  him  Uom  the  farm, 
which,  in  order  to  give  it  any  chance  of  paying,  required 
not  only  the  aid  of  the  master's  hand,  but  the  undivided 
oversight  of  the  master's  eye.  In  fact,  farming  to  profit 
and  Excise-work  were  incompatible,  and  a  very  few 
mouiuA'  trial  must  have  convinced  Burns  of  this. 


There  came  a  momentary  blink  in  Borns's  douded  sky, 
a  blink  which,  akis  I  never  brightened  into  full  snnshina 
He  had  been  but  a  year  in  the  Excise  employment  when, 
through  the  renewed  kindnesa  of  Mr.  Graham,  of  Fintiay, 
there  seemed  a  near  prospect  of  ius  being  promoted  to  a 
Bupervisorship,  which  would  have  given  him  an  income  of 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  So  probable  at  the  time  did 
it  seem,  that  his  friend  Nicol  wrote  to  Ainslie  expresfing 
some  fears  that  the  poet  might  tum  his  back  on  his  old 
friends  when  to  the  pride  of  applau  led  genius  was  added 
the  pride  of  office  and  income.  This  may  have  been  iron- 
ical on  Nicors  part,  but  he  might  have  spared  his  irony 
on  his  friend,  for  the  promotion  never  came. 

But  what  had  Burns  been  doing  for  the  last  year  in 
poetio  production  ?  In  this  respect  the  whole  interval  be- 
tween the  composition  of  the  lin.a  "To  Mary  in  Heaven," 
in  October,  1789,  and  the  Autumn  of  the  succeeding  year, 
is  almost  a  blank.  Three  eleotioneering  ballads,  besides  a 
few  trivial  pieces,  make  up  the  whole.  There  is  not  a  line 
written  by  him  during  this  year  which,  if  it  were  deleted 
from  his  works,  would  anyway  impair  his  poetic  fame. 
But  this  long  barrenness  was  atoned  for  by  a  burst  of  in- 
spiration which  came  on  him  in  the  Fall  of  1790,  and 
bttuck  off  at  one  heat  the  matchless  '*Tale  of  Tam  o' 
Shanter."  It  was  to  the  meeting  already  noticed  of  Burns 
with  Captain  Grose,  the  antiquary,  at  Friars  Carse,  that 
we  owe  this  wonderful  poem.  The  poet  and  the  antiquary 
suited  eaoh  other  exactly,  and  they  soon  became  — 

"  Unco  pack  and  thiok  thegither." 

Btuns  esked  his  friend,  when  he  reached  Ayrshire,  to 
make  a  drawing  of  Alloway  kirk,  and  include  it  in  his 
sketches,  for  it  was  dear  to  him  because  it  was  the  resting- 
place  of  his  father,  and  there  he  himself  might  some  day 
lay  his  bones.  To  induce  Qrose  to  do  this.  Burns  told 
him  that  Alloway  kirk  was  the  scene  of  many  witch  stories 
and  weird  sights.  The  antiquary  replied,  "  "Write  you  a 
poem  on  the  scene,  and  1*11  put  in  the  verses  with  an  en- 
graving of  the  ruin."  Bums  having  found  a  fitting  day 
and  hour,  when  "his  barmy  noddle  was  working  prime," 
walked  out  to  his  favorite  path  down  the  westem  bank  of 
the  river. 

During  the  Summer  of  1791  two  English  gentlemen 
who  were  traveling  went  to  visit  him,  one  of  whom  has  left 
an  amusing  account  of  their  reception.  Calling  at  his 
house,  ihey  were  told  that  the  poet  was  by  the  river 
side,  and  thither  they  went  in  search  of  him.  On  a  rock 
that  projected  into  the  stream  they  saw  a  man  employed 
in  angling,  of  a  singular  appear.ince.  He  had  a  cap  of 
fox's  skin  on  his  head,  a  loose  gr  'Stooat  fixed  round  him 
by  a  belt,  from  which  depended  aa  cnormons  Highlan«i 
broadsword.  It  was  Barns.  Hi  received  them  with  great 
cordiality,  and  asked  thorn  to  share  his  humble  dinner — 
an  invitation  which  they  accepted.  **  On  the  table  they 
found  boiled  beef,  with  vegotable^  and  barley  broth,  after 
the  manner  of  Scotland.  After  dinner  the  bird  told  them 
ingenuously  that  he  had  no  wine— nothing  better  than 
Highland  whisky,  a  bottle  of  which  he  set  on  the  board. 
Ho  pro<liiced  at  the  same  time  his  punch-towl,  made  of 
Inverary  marble,  and  mixing  it  with  water  and  sugar, 
filled  their  glasses  and  invited  them  to  drink.  The  trav- 
elers were  in  haato,  and,  besides,  the  fla\or  of  the  whisky 
to  their  southern  palates  was  Ecarcely  tolerable  ;  but  the 
generous  poet  offered  them  his  best,  and  his  ardent  hos- 
pitality they  found  impossible  to  resist  Bums  was  in  his 
happiest  mood,  xnd  the  charm  of  his  conversation  was 
altogether  fascinating.  He  ranged  over  a  variety  of  topics, 
illuminating  whatever  he  touched.  He  related  the  tales 
of  his  infancy  and  youth ;  he  recited  some  of  his  gayest 


mxd  •OHM  of  bis  tender esfe  poems ;  in  the  wildest  of  liis 
olmiMi  ol  mirtli  tie  threw  in  some  touches  of  melanoholj, 
ftnd  spread  arotind  bim  tbe  eleotrio  emotions  of  his  power* 
fol  mind.  The  llighlnud  whtsk  j  improved  ia  its  flavor  ; 
the  marble  bowl  wsts  agAin  and  again  emptied  aad  repten* 
ished  ;  tbe  gneate  of  oar  poet  forgot  the  flight  of  time  and 
the  diotat«s  of  pmdeaee ;  at  tbe  honr  of  midDight  thej 
lost  their  Way  to  Dnmfries,  and  coald  BCJtrcely  distinguish 
il  when  aasisted  by  the  morning's  dawn.  There  ia  mmeh 
DaiTot^  in  the  way  the  Engliah  visitor  narrates  his  experi- 
enoe  of  that  'nioht  wi*  Barnii/  ** 

This  is  the  last  glimpsQ  we  get  of  tho  poet  in  his  homo 
at  EUisland  till  the  ^pd  came.  We  have  seen  that  he  had 
ioog  determined*  if  posRiblep  to  gtt  rid  of  his  farm.  He 
had  inn k  in  it  all  the  prooeeds  thut  remained  to  him  from 
the  sale  of  the  second  Mition  of  his  poems,  and  for  this 


agree  that,  from  the  lime  ho  aetUed 
moral  oonrse  was  downward." 

VS'Tien  tbe  day's  work  was  over»  his  small  bonse  in  the 
Wee  Vannel,  and  the  domestic  hearth  with  tbe  family  tiea 
gathered  roand  it,  were  not  enough  for  bim.  At  EUtataod 
he  had  sung : 

"  To  make  a  happy  flt^elde  olime» 

For  weans  luid  wito,  ! 

Is  the  true  pathos  and  sublime 
Of  human  lifo. ' 

Bnt  it  ia  one  thing  to  aiog  wisely,  anothef  to  prtoliei* 
wisdom*  Too  frequently  at  night  Boma's  love  of  aodalty 
and  excitement  drove  bim  forth  to  seek  the  oompaaion^ 
ship  of  neighbors  and  drouth/  orooies,  who  gathered 
habitually  at  tbe  Globe  Tavern  and  other  such  ban uts* 

From  the  time  of  his  migration  to  Dumfriea,  U  would 


I 


the  crops  ho  had  hitherto  reaped  had  given  no  adequate 

return. 

When  he  had  resolved  on  giving  np  bis  farmi  aix  arrange- 
ment was  come  to  with  tbe  Laird  of  Dalswinton  by  which 
Burns  was  allowed  to  throw  np  bis  lease  and  sell  ofiT  his 
oropa  The  sale  took  place  in  the  last  week  in  August, 
1791, 

A  great  ohange  it  most  have  been  to  pass  from  the 
pleasant  holms  and  broomy  banks  of  tbe  Nith  at  EUisland 
to  a  town  home  in  tbe  Wee  Venirl  of  Bam  fries.  If  social 
indnlgenoe  and  irregular  babtta  had  Eomewhat  impaired 
his  better  resolves,  and  his  power  of  poetio  ooDcentration, 
before  be  left  Ellislaud,  Dumfries,  and  the  society  into 
which  it  threw  him*  did  with  increased  rapidity  the 
fatal  work  which  had  been  already  bej?nn.  His  biogrnpers, 
though  with  yarylng  degrees  of  empUosia,  on  the  whole, 


appear  that  he  was  gradually  dropped  out  of  an  aoquaini 
ance  by  most  of  tbe  Dumfnesshird  lairds^  as  he  had  long 
been  by  tbe  paroohia!  and  all  other  ministers. 

A  disappointed  man,  with  leelings  of  bitterness  agaioat 
the  great.  Burns,  unfortnnately  for  himself,  began  to  take 
an  interest  in  politics.  liko  all  the  young  poets  of  the 
time,  he  bailed  the  French  Revolntion  and  the  fancied 
dawn  of  the  day  which  waa  to  place  plebeian  genius  and 
worth  in  those  high  places  whence  titled  emptineaa  and 
hiadeil  incapacity  would  be  at  length  ignominiously  thmsi. 

In  1792  a  stiapicious-looking  brig  appeared  in  the 
Sol  way,  and  Bums,  with  other  exoiaemen,  was  set  to  watch 
her  motions.  She  got  into  shallow  water,  when  tha 
gangers,  enforced  by  some  dragoons,  waded  oat  to  licr, 
and  Burns,  sword  in  hand,  was  the  flrst  to  board  her. 
The  captured  brig  Jiosatnottd^  with  all  her  arms  and  stareSp 


was  aold  next  day  nt  Dumiries,  aud  Burns  became  the  pur- 
chaser  of  four  of  her  guos.  These  be  BOQt,  with  &  letter, 
to  the  French  LegiBlaii?e  Aasembly,  requesting  tbem  to 
accept  the  present  as  a  mark  of  his  Admiration  and  sym- 
pathy.    The  guns  with  the  letter  nerer  reached  their  dea- 


tination*  They  were*  howe?ar»  intercepted  by  the  Coatom- 
house  officers  at  Dover^  and  Bnrna  at  onee  beoame  a  aua- 
poct«id  man  ia  the  eye  of  the  Government. 

Burns  haTing  onoe  drawn  npou  himaelf  the  suapiciona 
of  his  auperioxii  all  his  words  and  actiona  were  no  dottbt 
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closely  waiohed.  It  was  foaod  that  he  '*  gat  the  Qazetteer^^ 
a  reTolationary  print  published  in  Edinburgh,  whioh  only 
the  m«6t  extreme  men  patronized,  and  wbioh,  after  a  lew 
moDtha'  exjstenoe,  was  suppressed  by  Government 

Thoujth  the  Beign  of  Terror  had  alarmed  many  others 
who  had  at  first  looked  favorably  on  the  Kevolation  in 
Franoe»  Bums's  ardor  in  its  cause  was  no  whit  abated. 
He  eren  denounced  the  war  on  whioh  the  Ministry  had 
determined ;  he  openly  reviled  the  men  in  power ;  and 
went  BO  far  in  his  avowal  of  democracy  that  at  a  social 
meeting  he  proposed  a  toast,  "  Here's  the  last  Terse  of  the 
last  chapter  of  tiie  last  Book  of  Einga."  This  would  seem 
to  be  but  one  specimen  of  the  freedom  of  political  speech 
io  which  Bums  at  this  time  habitually  indulged — the 
tmoolent  way  in  which  he  flaunted  defiance  in  the  face  of 
authority. 

The  matter  went  so  far  that  he  was  in  serious  danger  of 
dismissal  from  his  post ;  and  this  was  only  averted  by  the 
timely  interposition  of  some  kind  and  powerful  friends. 

While  Burns  was  in  Edinburgh  he  became  acquainted 
with  James  Johnson,  who  was  engaged  in  collecting  the 
songs  of  Scotland  in  a  work  called  the  '*  Musical  Museum." 
He  had  nk  once  thrown  himself  ardently  into  Johnson's 
undertakiBg,  and  put  all  his  power  of  traditional  know- 
ledge, of  criticism,  and  of  original  composition  at  John- 
son's disposal  This  he  oontioued  to  do  through  all  the 
Ellisland  period,  and  more  or  less  during  his  residence  in 
Dumfries.  To  the  "  Museum "  Bums  from  first  to  last 
gratuitously  contributed  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  songs,  original,  altered  or  collected. 

In  September,  1792,  he  received  an  invitation  from  Mr. 
George  Thomson  to  lend  the  aid  of  his  lyrical  genius  to  a 
a  collection  of  Scottish  melodies,  airs  and  words,  which 
small  band  of  musical  amateurs  in  Edinburgh  were  then 
projecting.  This  collection  was  pitched  to  a  higher  key 
than  tiie  comparatively  humble  ** Museum."  It  was  to  be 
odited  with  more  rigid  care,  the  symphonies  and  accom- 
paniments were  to  be  supplied  by  the  first  musicians  of 
Europe^  and  it  was  to  be  expurgated  from  all  leaven  of 
coarseness,  and  from  whatever  could  offend  the  purest 
tastew  To  Thomson's  proposal  Bums  at  once  replied, 
"  As  the  request  you  make  to  me  will  positively  add  to  my 
enjoyment  in  complying  with  it,  I  shall  enter  into  your 
undertaking  with  all  the  small  portion  of  abilities  I  have, 
strained  to  their  utmost  exertion  by  the  impulse  of  enthu- 
siasm. •  •  . 

In  this  spirit  he  entered  on  the  enterprise  which  Thom- 
son opened  before  him,  and  in  this  spirit  he  worked  at  it 
to  the  last,  pouring  forth  song  after  song  almost  to  his 
latest  breath.  Scarcely  less  interesting  than  the  songs 
themsdyes,  which  from  time  to  time  he  sent  to  Thomson, 
were  the  letters  with  which  he  accompanied  them.  In 
tliese  his  judgment  and  critical  power  are  as  conspicaous 
as  his  genius  and  his  enthusiasm  for  the  native  melodies. 

To  do  this  work  worthily  was  the  chief  relaxation  and 
delight  of  those  sad  later  years.  When  he  died,  he  had 
contributed  to  Thomson's  work  sixty  songs,  but  of  these 
only  six  had  then  appeared,  as  only  one  half-volume  of 
Thomson's  work  had  tlien  been  published.  Bums  had 
given  Thomson  the  copyright  of  all  the  sixty  songs ;  but 
as  soon  as  a  posthumous  edition  of  the  poet's  works  was 
propoeed,  Thomson  returned  all  the  songs  to  the  poet's 
family,  to  be  included  in  the  forthcoming  edition,  along 
witk  the  interesting  letters  which  had  accompanied  the 
songSL  Thomson's  collection  was  not  completed  till  1811, 
when  the  sixth  and  last  yolume  of  it  appeared. 

Dissiyatei  his  life  for  some  years  certainly  had  been— 
deeply  ^^reputable  many  asserted  it  to  be.  Others,  how- 
mftts  tl&en»  were  irAg  took  a  more  lenient  view  ol  him. 


Findlater,  his  saperior  in  the  excise,  used  to  assert  that 
no  oflicer  under  him  was  more  regolar  in  his  public  duties. 
Mr.  Gray,  then  teacher  of  Dumfries  school,  has  left  it  on 
record  that  no  parent  he  knew  watched  more  carefully 
over  his  children's  edaoation^that  he  had  often  found  the 
poet  in  his  home  explaining  to  his  eldest  boy  passages  of 
the  English  poets,  from  Shakespeare  to  Gray,  and  that  the 
benefit  of  the  father's  instructions  was  apparent  in  the 
excellence  of  the  son's  daily  school  performaneea.  This 
brighter  side  of  the  picture,  however,  is  not  irreconcilable 
with  that  darker  ona  For  Bums's  whole  character  was 
a  compound  of  the  most  discordant  and  contradictory  de- 
ments. 

In  Jane,  1794,  he  told  Mrs.  Dunlop  that  he  bad  been  in 
poor  health,  and  was  afraid  he  was  beginning  to  suffor  for 
the  follies  of  his  youth.  His  physicians  threatened  him, 
he  said,  with  flying  gout,  but  he  trusted  they  were  mis- 
taken. In  the  Spring  of  1795  he  said  to  one  who  oaDed 
on  him  that  he  was  beginning  to  fed  as  if  he  were  soon  to 
be  an  old  man.  Still  he  went  about  all  his  usual  employ- 
ments. But  during  the  latter  part  of  that  year  hie  hedth 
seems  to  have  suddenly  declined.  For  some  oosalderable 
time  he  was  confined  to  a  sick-bed.  This  illneas  lasted 
from  October,  1795,  till  the  following  January.  No  details 
of  his  malady  are  given,  and  little  more  is  known  d  lus 
condition  at  this  time,  except  what  he  himsdf  has  given 
in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  and  in  a  rhymed  epistle  to  one 
of  his  brother  excisemen. 

At  the  dose  of  the  year  he  must  have  fdt  that,  ofwing 
to  his  prolonged  sickness,  his  funds  were  getting  low.  Else 
he  would  not  have  penned  to  his  friend,  OoUeelor  Mit- 
chell, the  following  request : 

*'  Friend  of  the  Poet,  tried  and  leal, 
Wha,  wanting  thee,  might  beg  or  sted; 
Alake,  alake^  the  meffcle  deil 

Wr  a' his  witches 
Are  at  It,  skdpin'  I  Jig  and  reel. 

In  my  poor  pouches. 

«« I  modestly  fa  fain  wad  hint  it, 
That  one  pound  one»  I  sairly  want  it; 
If  wi'  the  hiEEie  down  ye  sent  it. 

It  wodd  be  kind; 
And  while  my  heart  wi'  life-blood  doatsd, 

I'd  heart  in  mhid. 


*'  POSTBOUPT. 

•Te've  heard  this  while  how  Pve  been  lleke^ 
And  by  fdl  death  was  nearly  nleket: 
Grim  lonni  he  gat  me  by  the  feeket^ 

And  salr  me  shenk; 
Bat  by  gnde  ludL  I  lap  a  widtet,^ 

And  tam*d  a  nenk. 

"  Bat  by  that  hedth,  Fve  got  a  shars  o% 
And  by  that  life  I'm  promised  malr  o\ 
My  hed  and  wed  TU  take  a  oare  ot 

Atentierway: 
Then  fareweel,  foUy.  hide  and  hair  oti 

For  anoe  and  aye.** 

It  was,  das  I  too  late  now  to  bid  fareweD  Io  folly;  eise 
if  he  oould  have  done  so,  indeed.  WOt  the  opentag  of 
the  year  1796  he  somewhat  revived,  and  the  pradsat  re- 
solve of  his  dckness  disappeared  with  the  lint  pio^eet  of 
returning  hedth.  Ohamben  thus  xeeoidi  m  Ibel  w^ikh 
the  locd  tradition  of  Dumfries  confirms :  **  Early  in  the 
month  of  January,  when  his  hedth  was  in  the  ooorse  of 
improvement,  Bums  tarried  to  a  late  boor  at  n  Jevlel  peil|f 
in  the  Globe  tavern.  Before  retomhig  homs^  lie  wdBekQf 
remained  for  some  time  in  the  open  sir;  MMi»  < 
by  the  effects  of  the  liquor  he  had  drunk.  Ml  i 
A  fatd  chill  penetrated  his  bonee ;  be  ] 
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tha  seeds  of  a  iheamatio  fever  already  in  pusaession  of  his 
weakened  frame.  Iq  this  little  aoddent,  and  not  in  the 
pressure  of  poverty  or  disrepute,  or  wounded  feelings  or  a 
broken  heart,  truly  lay  tlie  determining  oourseof  the  sadly 
shortened  days  of  our  national  poet" 

From  about  the  middle  of  April  Burns  seldom  left  his 
room,  and  for  a  great  part  of  eaoh  day  was  confined  to 
bed.  May  came—  a  beautiful  May — and  it  was  hoped  that 
its  genial  iufluenees  mlgbt  revive  him.  Bat  while  young 
Jeflrey  was  writing,  '*  It  is  the  finest  weather  in  the  world 
— the  whole  country  is  covered  with  green  and  blossoms  ; 
aud  the  sun  shines  perpetually  through  a  light  east  wind," 
Burns  was  shivering  at  every  breath  of  the  breeze.  At 
this  crisis  his  faithful  wife  was  laid  aside,  unable  to  attend 
him.  But  a  young  neighbor,  Jessie  Lewars,  sister  of  a 
brother-exciseman,  came  to  their  house,  assisted  in  all 
household  work,  and  ministered  to  the  dying  poet  Siie 
was  at  this  tune  only  a  girl,  but  she  lived  to  be  a  wife  and 
mother,  and  to  see  an  honored  old  age.  Whenever  we 
think  of  the  last  days  of  the  poet,  it  is  well  to  remember 
one  who  did  so  much  to  smooth  his  dying  pillow. 

Burns  himself  was  deeply  grateful,  and  his  gratitude  as 
nsual  found  vent  in  song.  Bat  the  old  manner  still  dung 
to  him*  Even  then  he  could  not  express  his  gratitude  to 
his  young  benefactress  without  assuming  the  tone  of  a 
fancied  lover.  Two  songs  in  this  strain  he  addressed  to 
Jessie  Lewars. 

On  the  18th  of  July  he  left  Broy,  and  returned  to  Dum- 
fries in  a  small  spring-cart  When  he  alighted,  the  on- 
lookers saw  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  stand,  and  observed 
that  he  walked  with  tottering  steps  to  his  door.  Those 
who  saw  him  enter  his  house  knew  by  his  appearance  that 
he  would  never  again  cross  that  threshold  alive.  When 
tae  news  spread  in  Dumfries  that  Burns  had  returned 
from  Brow  and  was  dying,  the  whole  town  was  deeply 
moved.  Allan  Cunningham,  who  was  present,  thus  de- 
scribee what  he  saw : 

"The  anxiety  of  the  people,  high  and  low,  was  very 
great  Wherever  two  or  three  were  together,  their  talk 
was  of  Bums,  and  of  him  alone.  They  spoke  of  his  his- 
tory, of  his  i>erson,  and  of  his  works ;  of  his  witty  say- 
ings, and  sarcastic  replies,  and  of  his  too  early  fat^  with 
much  enthusiasm,  and  sometimea  with  deep  feeling.  All 
that  he  had  done,  and  all  that  they  had  hoped  he  would 
accomplish,  were  talked  ot  Half  a  dozen  of  them  stopped 
Dr.  Maxwell  in  the  street,  and  said,  '  How  is  Bums,  sir  ?' 
He  shook  his  head,  saying,  '  He  cannot  be  worse,'  and 
passed  on  to  be  subjected  to  similar  inquiries  further  up 
the  way.  I  heard  one  of  a  group  inquire,  with  much 
simplicity,  « Who  do  you  think  will  be  our  poet  now  ?'  ** 

During  the  three  or  four  days  between  his  return  from 
Brow  and  the  end,  his  mind,  when  not  roused  by  conver- 
sation, wandered  in  delirium.  Yet  when  friends  drew  near 
his  bed,  sallies  of  his  old  wit  would  for  a  moment  return. 
To  a  brother- volunteei;  who  came  to  see  him  he  said,  with 
a  smile,  "  John,  don't  let  the  awkward  squad  fire  over  me." 
His  wife  was  unable  to  attend  him ;  and  four  helpless 
children  wandered  from  room  to  room  gazing  an  their 
unhappy  parents.  All  the  while  Jessie  Lewars  was  minis- 
tering to  the  helpless  and  to  the  dying  one,  and  doing 
what  kindness  could  do  to  relieve  their  suffering.  On  the 
fourth  day  after  his  return,  the  21st  of  July.  Bums  sank 
into  his  last  sleep.  His  children  stood  around  his  bed, 
and  hifl  eldest  son  remembered  long  afterward  all  the  oir- 
cnmstanoea  of  that  sad  hour. 

The  news  that  Bums  was  dead  sounded  through  all 
Baofbuid  like  a  knell  announcing  a  great  national  bereave- 
Meat  Hen  woke  up  to  feel  the  greatness  of  the  gift 
whieh  in  him  had  been  vouchsafed  to  their  generation» 


and  which  had  met,  on  the  whole,  with  so  poor  a  reception. 
Self-reproach,  mingled  with  the  universal  sorrow,  as  men 
asked  themselves  whether  they  might  not  have  done  more 
to  cherish  and  prolong  that  rarely  gifted  life. 

Of  course  there  was  a  great  pubho  funeral,  in  which  the 
men  of  Dumfries  and  the  neighborhood,  high  and  low, 
appeared  as  mourners,  and  soldiers  and  volunteers  with 
colors,  muffled  drums,  and  arms  reversed,  not  very  appro- 
priately mingled  in  the  procession.  At  the  very  time 
when  they  were  laying  her  husband  in  his  grave,  Mrs. 
Barns  gave  birth  to  his  posthumous  son.  He  was  called 
Maxwell,  after  the  physician  who  attended  his  father,  but 
he  died  in  infancy. 

The  spot  where  the  poet  was  laid  was  in  a  corner  of  St 
Michael's  churchyard,  and  the  grave  remained  for  a  time 
unmarked  by  any  monument  After  some  years  his  wife 
placed  over  it  a  plain,  unpretending  stone,  inscribed  with 
his  name  and  age,  aiid  with  the  names  of  his  two  boys,  who 
were  buried  in  the  same  place. 

Well  had  it  been  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  rest  undis- 
turbed in  this  grave  where  his  family  had  laid  him.  But 
well-meaning,  though  ignorant,  officiousness  would  not 
suffer  it  to  be  so.  Nearly  twenty  years  after  the  poet's 
death  a  huge,  cumbrous,  unsightly  mausoleum  was,  by 
public  subscription,  erected  at  a  little  distance  from  his 
original  resting-place.  This  structure  was  adorned  with 
an  ungraceful  figure  in  marble,  representing  *'  The  muse 
of  C!oila  finding  the  poet  at  the  plow,  and  throwing  her 
inspiring  mantle  over  him."  To  this  was  added  a  long, 
rambling  epitaph  in  tawdry  Latin,  as  though  any  inscrip- 
tion which  seholars  could  devise  could  equal  the  simple 
name  of  Robert  BumsL 

When  the  new  structure  was  completed,  on  the  19th 
September,  1815,  his  grave  was  opened,  and  men  for  a 
moment  gazed  with  awe  on  the  form  of  Bums,  seemingly 
as  entire  as  on  the  day  when  first  it  was  laid  in  the  grave. 
But  as  soon  as  they  began  to  nose  it  the  whole  body  crum- 
bled to  dost,  leaving  only  the  head  and  bones. 
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HAT  can  be  the  matter  on  board  ?" 
observed  Captain  Wells,  lowering  his 
telescope,  and  tuming  his  face  toward 
a  group  of  his  officers  who  were 
standing  near  him  by  the  break  ef 
the  poop,  '*I  cannot  see  a  living 
thing  stiri'ing  upon  her  deck." 

"Yaller  Jack,"  sententiously  re- 
plied his  chief  officer,  Mitohel,  ad- 
vancing toward  him,  and  in  his  turn 
leTe'ing  his  glass  at  the  object 
"Quess  they're  all  down  —  perhaps 
every  soul  on  board  dead  ;  I've  heard 
of  such  cases  I  But  she  looks  as 
though  she  had  been  deserted,  and  in  no  hurry,  either, 
by  the  way  that  tackle  is  made  up.  I  swear  i^he  puzzles 
me!" 

The  object  of  their  remarks,  a  bark-rigged  craft,  was  at 
that  moment  close  upon  their  lee  bow,  drifting  from  them 
in  a  southeasterly  direction.  As  Oaptain  Wells  remarked, 
there  was  not  a  living  thing  stirring  upon  her  decks  ;  ai^d 
as  she  rolled  slowly  upon  the  swell  the  seabirds  that  had 
left  the  Flying  Fish^  to  make  a  flight  of  inspection  round 
the  derelict,  gave  a  hoarse  scream,  and  returned  to  their 
old  position  astern  of  the  inhabited  craft 

*'Sherten  sail  and  heave  to,"  directed  the  skipper  £ 
**and,  Barnes,  man  the  gig." 
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Beplaoiog  Uis  teleHcope,  WVIIj  peered  anxioualj  at  the 
BiraDger,  aui]  wiis  about  to  addresa  his  chief  mate  for  the 
second  time,  ivith  regard  to  something  opon  her  deoka, 
wbeo  the  boatswain  approached ,  sajing  : 

"Gig  all  ready,  air!"  adding,  in  a  hesitating  manner, 
'*  Any  objectiou  to  my  going  with  yon,  captain  ?" 

'*  None  whatever,  Baraea*  Jump  in.  By-the-by,  take  a 
lantern  and  mutchea  with  you." 

**Ay,  ay  air  I**  respooded  the  petty  officer ;  and  in  a  few 
momenta  the  gig  was  clear  of  the  Fhjitig  Fi%h^  and  plowing 
her  way  toward  the  deserted  ship. 

It  is  a  strange  sensation  being  outside  a  veasel,  and  oue 
can  scarcely  recognize  their  floating  home  in  the  huge^ 
rotund  mass,  beaying  and  failing  upon  the  blue  water  t 
bat   the   ocCQ- 
lianta    of     the 
gig  had    little 
time    to    dwell 
upon      this 
thought,    their 
whole  energies 
being  directed 
toward     the 
silent       object 
for  which  they 
were  bo  nod. 

•*  The  gang- 
way -  ladder  Is 
rigged,  air,** 
remarked  the 
boatswain ; 
•*  and  there's  a 
whip  ott  the 
mainyard«  as 
though  tiiey 
had  been  low- 
ering women 
folks  into  a 
boat.  Shall  1 
run  alongside, 
or  will  you 
poll  round  ber, 

^r 

*'  Cease  pull- 
ing lor  a  mo- 
ment,^' answer- 
ed Captain 
Wells. 

The  men 
raised  the 
blades  of  their 
oars   from   the 

Ew  a  t  e  r ,      and 
after  they  had 
ceaaed  their  whispered  oonversation,  the  skipper,  placing 
: 
; 
; 


BAG. 

M  vMMA— *Mr^n7  you  glad  U>  9t»  rm  wdS.  o^ram,  dear  f    IJ  t  hod  ditdt  Johrm^f  tt^uld 

havt  had  no  mai&r.^^ 
JauNyr  — "  W^^  mo,  pVm  nol;  but  uAen  you  ukm  skk^  pa  tsm  (fdtin*  avefltBtf 

spotmey  on  Min  Smuhtrf." 


**  Bun  alongside,**  said  the  oaptain.     ** I  can*t  atand  Ihia 

euspenae.     Yoa  remain  in  the  boat  with  the  m«n  while  I 

board  her." 

**  Ay,  ay«  air  t**  respouded  the  ooatswain,  muttering  to 

himself,  **I  wouldn*t  be  the  first  to  board  that  thexo  cszalt 

for  a  thousand  dollars.'* 
The  oompaaiou -ladder  was  perfect  iu  ita  appoiutmenti, 

thus  showing  that  the  ship  eontd  not  have  been  aban* 

doned  many  days^ 
Grasping  the  ropes.  Captain  Wells  sprang  up  the  rndB^ 

and  in  another  second  stood  upon  her  deck* 
Btrewu  about^  in  soilor-like  disorder,  were  stores  and 

cordage,  which,  to  the  skipper's  practiced  ejea,  showed 

plainly  that,  wbatever  was  the  cause,  the  crew  had  ample 

time  in  leating 
the  oraf t. 

The  long-  j 
boat  waa  gona, 
and  all  tlie 
ship's  boats 
were  mti«sing, 
while  e¥ory 
lire  thing 
s^^emed  to  baTe 
vanished  with 
the  erow^  for 
the  hama  and 
l>aga  of  ship*8 
bread  scattered 
about  the  waist 
were  untouched 
byrateorbiTda 
Nothing  tn- 
dioated  a 
struggle,  ar 
gave  a  clew  to 
the  reason  for 
the  desertion 
of  the  ship ; 
and,  aa  tbe 
captain  gasad 
upon  the  coene 
before  him,  he 
knitted  his 
brows  for  a  few 
moments^  aa 
though  in  deep 
thought,  then 
exclaimed : 

"By  thun- 
der 1  thi  I  beats 
me!" 

**So  it  doe«i 
me^    captain  t** 


his  hands  to  his  moHh,  sailor -fashion,  shouted 

"  Ship  ahoy  !    What  ship's  that  V* 

As  though  iu  mockery  of  his  hail,  an  echo,  from  the 
side  of  the  des^rt^d  vessel,  answered  : 

*'  What  ship's  th^t  V" 

♦*  Waa  that  a  rei»ly  to  roy  hail  ?*'  queried  the  osptain, 
who  had  never  experienced  the  peculiar  phenomenon  re- 
ferred to,  and  who  was,  like  most  of  his  class,  of  a  highly 
sifperstitious  nature.  *' Surely  some  one  answered  mc, 
Barnes  ?' 

*  It  *pears  to  me,  captain,  that  this  ship  has  been  aban- 
doned deliberate/*  replied  the  boatswain,  after  critically 
regarding  the  craft  from  bow  to  stern.  **  Case  of  auger- 
holes  under  the  counter,  I  reckon. " 


replied  the  boatswain,  who,  unable  to  bear  the 
any  longer,  had  mounted  the  side,  and  was  peeping  ofer 
the  gangway.  "  My  opinion  is  that  we  shall  fi^nd  a  <1ead 
oaptain  and  mates  below  1  This  means  piracy,  aa  eure  as 
my  name  is  Royal  Barnes  !" 

"Come  aboard/'  directed  the  captain,  '*  and  tell  one  of 
the  boys  to  bring  up  the  lantern," 

In  a  short  time  the  "  boy/'  who  wits  a  hirsute  ohild  of 
sixty  Summers,  made  his  appearance,  and  at  a  motion 
of  the  captiiu  lit  the  candle  in  the  lantero,  and  followed 
Lis  commander  down  the  oompaaiou* ladder  into  ths 
I'abin* 

Taking  the  light  from  the  man,  the  skipper  raised  it 
abo?e  his  head,  and  peered  into  the  gloom  before  him; 
then  DOiidDg  that  the  saloon  sl^lights  were  covered  withe 
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larpatiliB,  direo^d  the  '*  boj  "  to  go  on  deck  aod  nnooTer 
ILem, 

As  the  sailor  drew  bftck  tba  coverings  a  etream  of  light 
flooded  the  oabtn,  lAod  C&piaio  Wells  blinked  about  him, 
oxpeoting  evorj  moment  to  encoanter  some  horrible 
tight ;  but  oothiog  at  all  painful  met  his  gaxa 

Near  a  small  brass* mounted  stove  waa  a  lady*a  chair,  to 
the  left  of  whiob  was  a  work-bHsket  nud  a  piece  of  nntin* 
iabed  tatting,  while  tipon  a  chair  near  wad  nn  English 
noyel,  •*RLJi*in  Graj,"  the  well-thambed  pages  of  nhioh 
ehowed  that  it  had  been  read  bj  erery  one  on  board. 

Taking  op  the  book,  Captain  Welb  opened  it.  and 
found  npoQ  the  title-page  this  insoription : 

rtaase  return  this  book  to  Mollle  F.  Bsane,  Lowell,  Mass.'' 

An  English  book  belonging  to  an  American  ladj  !    I 
Ihia  WM  boaght  abroa^l.     Yea,  here's  a  bookseller's 
tekel: 

*•  •Frowjeo  Frowiee,  Delhi  Library,  Calcutta/  " 


A>s  tie  captain  reid  thiSf  the  boatswain,  who  had  been 
peeping  into  everj  one  of  the  cabios  opeuiug  iuto  the 
salooo,  observed : 

•*  Narjr  a  body  here^  captain  !  Here's  women's  fixinga, 
and  lota  of  pooty  things,  but  jmif  a  bleeding  corpse  1 
We  shtill  find  that  this  oraft  has  a  dozen  angLr-hokain  her 
bottom,  jost  as  1  saiii.  But  whj  have  left  her  in  snch  a 
Unxry?'* 

**  I'm  all  adrift  !*'  replied  the  skipper.  "  Below,  every- 
thing seems  to  indicate  a  sudden  departure ;  wbile  on 
deck  they  appear  to  have  taken  their  time  in  loading  ike 
boatSL     Thia  ia  a  thorough  mystery  to  me  I" 

"  What  are  yon  going  to  do  about  it,  captain  Y*  pnt  in 
the  sailor.  "  I  believe  there's  been  murder  done  myself. 
Look  at  them  dark  stains  on  the  carpet,  and  '"—drawing  a 
aword  from  beneath  the  aaloon-tatle'— '*what  doea  thia 
mean  ?'* 

Cuptain  Wells  examined  the  sword,  and  noticed  that  it 
w»i  discolored  from  point  to  hilt,  as  though  it  had  beeii 
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ran  throngh  a  haman  body ;  wbile  the  handle  was  marked 
in  five  placei^  whioh  stuins  were  evidently  the  imprints  ol 
bloody  fiogera. 

«« Bin  morder  here,  I  gneaa  1"  oontinoed  the  old  salt,  who 
seemed  qnite  proad  of  his  discovery,  and  to  forthwith  con- 
stilate  himtielf  a  sort  of  marine  detective.  '^I  knowed 
thereTd  bin  mnrder  dune  here  as  soon  as  I  saw  them  alba- 
trosses sheer  off,  after  they  had  overhauled  this  craft.    I 

says  to  Ben  Galef,  says  I " 

*'Hold  your  ch«tter  I"  qoiokly  retorted  the  captain, 
whereupon  the  sailor  subsided  into  his  normal  state  of 
tobaooo-rnmioati^n,  and  grimly  watched  the  proceedings 
of  his  soperior.  "  Not  a  log  nor  a  paper  left  to  show  her 
name,"  observed  the  latter,  rummaging  in  the  captain's 
oabin.  *'  Ohronometers  gone ;  aneroid  gone,  too  I  Cdin't 
understand  it !  Then  there  seems  every  evidence  of  pre- 
paration. What's  OiU  /^all  the  handcuffs  gone  1  Well, 
I  am  more  at  sea  than  ever.  Let  us  cross  over  to  the 
lady's  cabin." 

'  Upon  entering  the  latter  apartment  they  found  every- 
thing just  as  though  a  lady  had  that  moment  left  the 
plaoe;  but  the  port  was  wide  open,  and  from  the  port- 
hook  there  depended  a  morsel  of  Lioe,  whiob,  fluttering  in 
the  breessb  attracted  the  oommander's  attention. 

Books  and  garmeats  were  so  disposed  about  the  place 
that  it  seemed  as  though  the  laiy  who  must  have  so  lately 
oooopied  it  had  been  reading  in  her  berth,  when,  startled 
by  some  noise^  ahe  had,  in  her  fright,  sprung  throngh  the 
portg  and,  of  course,  been  drowned. 

From  her  journal^  which  lay  opened  upon  a  shelf  at  the 
h3ad  of  her  berth.  Captain  Wells  learned  that  the  oraft 
was  the  bark  Virginia  Fields^  Oaptain  Brower,  of  8sl«m, 
Massaehusetts,  bonnd  from  Galcutta  to  New  York,  and 
out  Linety  days  when  the  lady  made  her  last  entry,  two 
days  before  the  one  upon  whioh  the  ship  was  found  dere- 
liot  hf  Oaptain  Wells. 

XTnder  any  other  cirenmstanees,  the  akipper  wonld  have 
elosei  the  book  upon  ascertaining  that  it  was  a  diaiy ; 
bat,  aitnated  as  he  was,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  read  at 
[cast  the  entries  relating  to  the  voyage^  which  were  both 
volnmioona  and  interesting. 

From  them  he  gleaned  that  the  lady  was  under  the  oare 
of  the  skipper,  and  that  during  tiie  voyage  her  only 
fellow-pas  enger  in  the  oabin,  an  Italian  eaptain«  had 
made  violent  love  to  her,  going  so  far  as  to  threaten  her 
life  if  she  did  not  agree  to  become  his  wife. 

From  a  careful  perusal  of  the  diary,  Oaptain  Wells  in- 
ferred that  tho  lady  was  really  in  love  with  the  com- 
mauder  of  tlie  Virginia  Fields,  as,  worn  xn -like,  she  had 
unconsciously  betrayed  in  endeavoring  to  hide  her  secret 
One  thing  seemed  clear  to  him  :  the  captain  was  mur- 
dered, and  the  lady  had  committed  sniciJe  ;  so  he  secured 
the  book,  and  looking  the  cabin,  repaired  on  board  his 
own  ship,  where  he  held  a  oonsaltation  with  his  mates, 
which  resulted  in  his  calling  his  crew  sit,  and  addressing 
them  as  follows  : 

*'Boy8,  that  ship  yonder  has  bean  deserted  by  her 
crew,  who  have,  I  belivo,  mnrdered  their  captain,  anJ 
eansed  the  death  of  a  yonn  x  lady.  It  is  my  duty,  as 
master  of  this  ship,  to  take  her  into  the  port  of  New  York  ; 
but  my  chief  mate,  Mr.  Gibbon,  being  perfectly  compe- 
tent to  take  command,  I  hand  her  over  to  him,  and  shall 
go  on  bourd  that  craft,  and,  please  Qod,  will  find  out  all 
about  the  bloody  deed,  and,  if  I  live  long  enough,  will 
bring  the  villains  who  perpetrated  it  to  the  gallows.  Now, 
boys,  I  want  volnnt^ers.  Who  will  go  with  me  ?  It  will 
be  hard  work,  but  I  am  used  to  that  Who  will  oome  t" 
As  the  whole  of  Ib^  crew  volunteered,  the  skipper  found 
M  difficulty  in  making  a  selection,  and  in  half  an  how 


from  the  time  of  his  leaving  his  own  ship  had  his  new 
command  under  full  sail,  nAining  before  a  abff  bieeze 
toward  the  land  of  the  free. 

His  orew  consisted  of  the  boatswain  and  eiahl  men, 
and  as  Barnes  had  to  act  as  ehief  mate^  Oaptain  Wells 
allotted  him  one  of  the  staterooms  in  the  saloon,  while 
the  saiilors  were  allowed  to  oecupy  two  of  the  cythem 

At  eight  o'clock  he  turned  in,  leaving  orders  to  be 
called  in  case  any  change  oceorred  in  the  weather,  and  the 
first  night  jMssed  off  without  any  partioular  ineideni  oc- 
curring to  alarm  the  watch;  but  upon  the  folkMring 
night,  during  the  middle  watch,  as  Oaptain  WeUe  wm  re- 
tiring, he  fancied  that  he  heard  a  low  moan. 

Hurrying  on  his  ck>thes,  he  proceeded  on  deok,  where 
he  was  met  by  the  boatswain,  who  trembled  so  violently 
that  he  could  scarcely  speak. 

**  This  ship's  haunted,"  thickly  muttered  Barnes. 

"  Nonsense,"  replied  the  captain. 

**  1  wouldn't  behold  it  again  for  all  my  baek  pay,"  re- 
joined the  boatswain.  "We  saw  her  glide  along  tho 
decks,  stop,  wave  her  hands,  and  then  disappear  all  of  a 
sadden.  There  isn't  a  man  will  go  forward,  and  I  waht  a 
pnll  on  the  f  oretack.  Lord  have  mercy  on  us  1"  added  tho 
aflHghted  man,  qnaintly  mixing  up  duty  and  saperstition 
in  his  speech. 

Taking  a  bnll's-eye,  the  skipper  proceeded  forward,  and 
found  upon  the  deck  a  damp  spot,  whioh  ttie  boatswain 
pronounced  to  be  blood. 

After  peering  about  the  lonely  foreoastle,  in  every  bunk 
of  which  Barnes  fancied  that  he  saw  a  ghosts  they  afewly 
walked  aft,  when,  overcome  by  a  snperstition  he  eonld 
not  combat.  Wells  remained  on  deck  untti  the  aiorping 
dawneJ,  when  he  retired  to  his  cabin. 

That  day  the  breeze  freshened  into  a  gale,  and  tlM  cap- 
tain and  crew  forgot  the  apparition  in  their  anxiety  to 
save  the  ship. 

Everything  was  secured  by  night,  and  the  vessel,  under 
dose-reefed  topsails^  tearing  through  the  water  at  a  furi- 
ous rate,  and  burying  herself  at  every  plnnge  in  the  wall 
of  foam,  which  seemed  to  gather  higher  and  higher  be- 
neath her  bows  as  she  attempted  to  breast  it,  and  to  posit- 
ively throw  her  back  after  each  effort,  although  she  really 
was  making  grsat  headway,  when  one  of  the  men,  who 
was  lashed  to  the  railing  of  the  pcK^p,  shading  his  eyes 
from  the'blinding  glare  of  the  lightnings  cried  ont : 

**Lord  save  us,  there  she  is  again  I" 

Springing  down  from  the  poop-ladder,  Oaptain  Wells 
endeavored  to  make  his  way  forward,  when  a  tremendous 
wave  broke  over  the  waist  of  the  ship,  and  washed  him 
tack,  bruised  and  stunned,  upon  the  poop,  while  at  the 
same  instant  the  apparition  uttered  a  piercing  shriek, 
that  was  heard  by  all  hands,  and  vanished  from  their 
sight 

The  crew  gathered  about  the  prostrate  form  of  the  skip- 
per,  who  for  some  moments  appeared  to  hover  betweoi 
life  and  death  ;  bnt  at  length  his  quivering  eye lida  ahowe^ 
a  return  to  consciousness,  and  in  a  short  time  he  recovered 
snfficiently  to  speak. 

"  Where  am  I  ?"  he  demanded,  drawing  his  right  hand 
dreamily  across  his  brow.  '*  Boyf>,  I'm  not  aboard  tho 
Inlying  Fish,  am  I  ?    Where's  Mr.  Mitchell  ?" 

**  You're  aboard  of  the  Virginia  Fields,  cap,"  answered 
Barnes,  "and  have  just  been  washed  aft  in  trying  to 
ostchaghost" 

*'Ah,  murmured  the  skipper,  "I  remember  all  about  it, 
boys.  Now  carry  me  down  to  my  berth,  for  Vm  aorsly 
bndsed,  my  Uda  That  weren't  no  human  ory  I  heard, 
and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  that  creature's  soal^  for 
why  shoold  it  be  doomed  to  haunt  this  ship  ?" 
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**  I  doa'l  know/'  replied  the  boatowein^  speaking  for  the 
r«et,  as  tb^  fed  tbe  skipper  below ;  *'  bat  what  with  a 
woman's  ghost  fonaid,  and  unearthly  noises  aft,  we're 
having  a  lifelj  tiine  of  it^  Fd  just  as  soan  be  sbipmates 
wttn  ttie-«—    Lord  ssto  ns^  what  is  that  ?" 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  thej  entered  the  saloon,  and 
heard,  as  it  were,  from  tbe  deok  beneath  them  a  painful 
cry,  then  a  Toioe  moan  out : 

"  flow  long^  oh.  Lord— how  long  will  this  continue  ?" 
*'  This  is  dreadful  1*'  said  the  captain.     •'  Nothing  can 
be  aliTO  underneath  that  earga    Why,  when  we  lifted  tbe 
hatches  we  found  it  so  close  that  we  could  scarcely 
breathOi    No  one  can  be  stowed  away,  surely  I*' 

As  they  deposited  him  upon  the  cushions  in  the  saloon, 
the  old  sailor  who  had  been  their  lantern-bearer  when 
boArding  this  ship  came  thundering  down  the  companion, 
whiter  trambling  and  speechless,  and,  tottering  a  few 
paces,  fell  swooning  before  them. 

"  Gets  wuss  and  wuss  1*'  growled  tbe  boatswain,  who, 
having  a  prayerbook  and  a  caul  stowed  about  him,  felt  a 
a  little  more  courageous  than  the  rest  of  the  crew.  **  Ton 
my  soul,  what  will  happen  next  ?*' 

The  words  had  scarcely  psssed  his  lips,  when  the  ship, 
which  had  been  left  to  steer  itself^  suddenly  broached  to, 
while  a  tremendoua  wave  swept  the  decks  fore  and  aft, 
bursting  in  the  skylightay  and  pouring  a  torrent  of  water 
down  the  wide  open  companion  hatchway  ;  then  followed 
a  deafening  peal  of  thunder,  and  when  it  had  died  away, 
and  the  flash  praoeding  the  next  lit  up  everything  with 
e'.ectric  briliianoy,  they  beheld  the  apparition  of  the  mur- 
dered lady  standing  upon  the  last  step  of  the  ladder. 

Tbe  captain,  seeing  the  pshded  looks  of  those  about 
him,  and  forgetting  hia  fear  in  his  desire  to  set  a  good 
example^  started  into  a  perpendicular  position.  Mid  de- 
manded: 

'*  What  want  ye  with  me,  poor  creature  ?  I've  never 
done  thee  an  Injury."  * 

For  a  moment  the  fignre  hesitated,  then,  with  a  look  of 
pleased  astonishment,  rushed  forward,  and  sinking  beaide 
the  captain's  oouoh,  burst  into  tearsL 

'*  Why,  it*s  a  woman  1"  shouted  Wells,  falling  back  in 
pain  from  hia  bruises.  **  Bamea^  send  the  crew  on  deck, 
and  rouse  that  lubber,  or  the  ship  will  broach  again." 
Then,  alowly  raising  himself,  he  placed  his  band  upon  the 
weeping  lady's  head,  and  said  :  **  Cheer  up,  my  poor  crea- 
ture ;  you're  among  friends." 

When  she  had  recovered  her  composure  sufficiently  to 
reply,  the  young  kdy,  who  was  no  other  thsn  Miss  Deaup, 
informed  the  oaptain  '*  that  the  night  after  she  bad  made 
the  last  entiy  in  her  journal,  the  Italian  captain  succeeded 
in  getting  elmrge  of  the  ship,  and  had  informed  her  '  that 
as  soon  as  ha  had  secured  a  large  amount  of  money,  which 
be  knew  was  in  the  strong-room,  he  intended  to  abandon 
the  vessel,  taking  her  witn  him,  but  before  doing  this  de- 
termined to  kill  his  ritsL*  Upon  the  morning  of  the  per- 
petrstion  of  tills  deed,  she  heard  soufllmg  and  fighting  in 
the  saloon,  and  then  all  was  quiet  for  a  time,  as  the  Ital- 
ian, who  was  none  other  than  the  infamoas  phrate,  Carlo 
Pipiti,  ol  Bfeiaits  notoriety,  upon  securing  the  oaptain, 
than  went,  forward,  in  order  to  surprise  thoee  of  the  crew 
who  were  not  in  his  psy.  Having  ransacked  the  captain'a 
cabin  for  arms  and  hsndcuflEn,  he  pounoed  upon  his  non- 
confederates^  and  soon  had  them  in  irons ;  but  while  he 
WJfl  doing  this.  Miss  Deano  contrived  to  arrange  her  cabin 
to  look  as  though  she  hsd  jumped  overbosrd ;  then,  in 
the  oonf^isfcrn,  managed  to  secrete  herself  forward,  hiding 
by  digrbetveen  some  shssp- pens  which  were  covered  with 
bsy,  and  eondng  oat  al  night  for  food  and  water.** 
Ia  M^tothooiptein'a  quaetions  about  why  sho  did 


not  know  they  were  friends,  snd  why  she  behaved  so 
^strangely,  she  said  : 

"  I  suppose  that  I  mnst  have  been  insane  the  first  few 
days,  for  I  remember  nothing,  snd  wss  not  aware  that  the 
wretch  and  his  accomplices  had  left  the  ship  ;  so,  when- 
ever I  saw  any  one,  while  on  my  midnight  forays,  I  invol- 
untarily threw  up  my  arms  from  fright,  and  when  that  big 
wave  rolled  aft  to-night,  it  struck  the  ship  abaft  of  where 

I  hid  myself,  but  it  frightened  me  so  that  I What 

was  that,  captain  ?" 

From  beue  th  their  feet  came  a  faint  moan,  followed  by : 

*'H6w  long,  oh,  Lord! — how  Jong  tnU  Hiis  continue?** 

Then  another  mean,  and  all  was  stilL 

S«iizing  the  skipper's  srm,  the  yonng  lady  wildly  ex- 
claimed : 

*' That's  his  voice  1  That's  Captain  Blower's  voice! 
Oh,  save  him  !  £Uve  him,  for  he's  dying— he's  dying  I 
Tear  up  the  decks !  He's  right  under  here,  and  in  another 
minute  he  may  be  dead  !    Oh,  my  dear  love— save  him  1" 

Boused  by  this  passionate  apposl,  the  skipper  shouted 
to  the  watch  below,  who  had  turned  in  upon  finding  that 
the  ghost  was  '*only  a  poor  gal,  after  all,"  and  in  a  short 
time  had  the  boatswain  and  three  others,  ax  in  hand,  cat* 
ting  into  the  deck. 

Splinters  flew  like  forest-leaves  before  a  breeze,  and  in 
ten  minutes  from  the  time  the  discovery  was  made,  the 
men  were  tearing  out  the  cargo,  while  between  the  panses 
Miss  Deane  wuuld  call  to  her  lover,  in  order  to  encourage 
him  to  Lve  until  he  could  be  rescued  I 

But  no  sound  came  from  the  quarter  from  whence  it 
had  so  recently  proceeded. 

**  Oh  r*  she  wildly  exclaimed,  wringing  her  hands  in 
her  terrible  agony,  **he  is  dead!  Poor  Lewis!  he  is 
dead  I" 

They  had  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  strong-room,  which 
was  built  of  American  live  oak,  fastened  with  steel  bands 
and  bolts. 

"It's  no  use  trying  to  get  through  this,"  said  the  boat- 
swain, after  breaking  the  heada  off  three  axes  ;  "  we  mnst 
find  the  keys,  and,  in  the  meantime,  try  and  get  out  the 
cargo  until  we  come  to  the  door  of  this  infernal  prison." 

Then,  tapping  the  mass  with  his  ax-handle,  he  placed 
his  ear  upon  it,  and  looked  for  a  reply. 

Pre3ently,  faint  and  weak,  came  the  words  they  had 
twice  before  heard,  evidently  showing  that  the  prisoner 
stiU  lived. 

So  excited  became  the  young  lady,  that  she  lacerated 
her  hands  in  hereftorts  to  tear  away  the  steel-bound  masa^ 
while  brave  Captain  Wells  endeavored  to  soothe  her, 
promising  to  do  all  man  could  to  speedily  rescue  her 
lover  from  his  terrible  position. 

When  the  t>ostswain  paused  in  his  labor  she  sprang  into 
^e  cavity,  calling  upon  the  imprisoned  one  to  answer  her, 
but  eitbei  the  walls  of  the  strong-room  were  too  thick,  or 
the  unfortunate  man  waa  sinking,  for  no  reply  came, 
though  she  ceased  not  to  utter  her  pathetic  sppeal,  say- 
ing: 

*'  Oh,  Lewis,  Lewis !  speak  but  one  word,  my  darling ! 
Lewis,  it  is  1 — your  Mollis— safe,  and  out  of  the  reach  of 
that  flond  1  Oh,  dear  heart,  say  that  you  can  hesr  me  I 
Yon  will  soon  be  rescued  now,  my  doiling,  for  I  am 
here  1" 

'«Take  her  away  I"  hoarsely  directed  Captain  Wells,  the 
tears  rolling  down  his  rugged  cheeks. 

**0h,  no,  let  me  remain  here,  jo/eose/"  she  pleaded. 
'*!  will  be  very  calm,  captain,  but  I  mnst  stay." 

Motioning  his  men  to  leave  her  alone,  the  skipper  di- 
rected them  to  work  athwartships,  instead  of  fore  and  aft 
_  Bale  after  bale  was  dragged  forth,  yet  no  signs  of  a 
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The  Mdlon  were  of  opinion  that  when  the  pirate  had 
Monred  his  Tiolim  he  had  oarried  him  below»  and,  tbrnsi- 
ing  him  into  the  etroDg-room,  had  piled  the  cargo  down 
the  hatchwaj,  aeonred  the  Seattle,  and  lelt  bis  unfortanate 
TicHm  to  die  of  starvation. 

But  the  mjsterj  was,  how  had  he  contrived  to  exist, 
even  as  long  as  he  seemed  to  have  done,  withoot  air  ? 
That  he  could  be  alive  when  they  got  the  first  glmipse  of 
the  door,  no  one  bat  Miss  Deane  for  a  moment  credited. 

*'Now,  then,  mj  lads,"  she  cried,  nnoonsdooUj  imi- 
tating the  captain's  wordR,  **  a  few  more  bales  and  we  have 
the  door  dear,  then " 

**  It  will  be  wuss  work  than  trying  to  break  in  the  back 
of  the  strong-room,"  groaned  the  old  salt  who  flgares  in 
the  opening  of  tuui  story.     *"Tain't  no  good,  miss." 

*'  No  good,  yoa  imbecile  old  idiot !"  quickly  retorted 
Miss  Deane,  who  feared  the  effect  of  this  *'  wet  blanket " 
upon  her  toiling  assistants.  **No  gogd  ?  Why,  it  has  to 
be  done,  my  man  I" 

The  old  sailor,  who  had  bravely  done  his  share,  and 
more  than  once  been  sqaeezed  nearly  flat  by  the  cargo^ 
looked  at  the  lady  for  a  momeo^  then  slowly  replied  : 

*'  By  the  powers,  miss,  an'  it's  myself,  as  an  American, 
that's  prond  of  yon !" 

Refreshed  by  the  pause  and  laugh  which  followed  this 
qpeech,  the  men  redoubled  their  efforts,  and  soon  the  word 
was  passed  along  the  deck  : 

"The  do^r  is  dear  r 

Beavier  axes  and  dedge-hammers  were  sent  down,  and 
Ck4>tain  Wells  and  the  watches  above  could  hear  the  dull 
Ihods  as  the  blows  rained  hard  and  fast  upon  the  door 
below. 

Suddenly  came  a  cry  from  the  passageway,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  pitching  of  the  ship  had  caused  the  cargo 
to  oloee  npon  one  of  the  sailors,  who  was  stationed  there 
to  pass  along  water  and  send  messages  to  the  workersL 

Seizing  a  lights  Miss  Dean  hurritd  to  the  w^  and 
found  that  the  man  had  been  caught  between  two  ava- 
lanches of  carg^,  but,  while  imprisoned,  war  quite  sate,  so 
long  as  the  bales  did  not  shift  any  further;  He  waa 
quickly  rescued,  bat  they  were  caught  as  in  a  timp^ 
'  As  she  was  returning  to  the  door  she  happened  to  cast 
lisr  eyea  above,  when  she  noticed  that  there  waa  a  hatch- 
way right  over  the  entrance  to  the  treasare-room* 

Piling  bale  upon  bale,  the  crew  sneoeeded  in  forcing  oA 
the  hatchway,  which  they  found  waa  situatad  at  the  foul 
of  the  companion,  and  which  had  been  cleverly  hidden  by 
a  carpet  Hobbling  forward,  the  astonished  Captain 
Welles  looked  down  the  hole^  and  exclaimed  : 

"  What  a  fool  I  was,  not  to  tear  op  the  aaloon-carpeta  I 
Is  there  no  key  lying  aboat  the  ship  that  will  fit  that 
door?'* 

"  Why,  I  saw  a  key  on  deck  the  day  we  boarded  thb 
crafty**  replied  the  old  salt»  who  had  so  amusing^  be- 
trayed his  Hibernian  origin  ;  **and,"  after  a  long  panse^ 
**i  guess  itwss  sucked  down  the  second  scnpper-holo 
abaft  the  maionuut,  starboard  side." 

Captain  Weila,  who  was  so  terribly  bruiaed  and  shaken 
by  the  accident  of  the  previous  night -fearing,  if  he  de- 
puted a  saili>r  to  aearch  for  the  key,  that  he  would,  ewn  if 
the  article  were  still  lodged  in  the  scupper-hole,  lose  it  in 
his  clumsy  attempt  to  extricate  it  from  iu  dangerooa  reat- 
ing  place— oootnved  to  crawl  on  deck,  and,  aasisted  by 
Bamea,  after  much  probing  and  fishing,  to  draw  forth  a 
maty-looking  key. 

Forgetting  hia  broken  riba  and  other  painful  injuries, 
Wella  hobbled  below,  ahoutmg  : 

**  I  h  ive  it,  miss  I    Here's  the  key  I" 

And  he  was  about  to  descend  the  strong-room  hatch, 


and  to  try  if  the  key  would  fit»  when  the  yonng  lady  took 
it  from  him  saying : 

'*Give  it  me  I    I  must  be  the  one  to  save  him  T 

With  trembling  hands  she  approacned  the  door,  but,  in 
her  nervous  haate,  could  not  torn  the  key.  Wells  noticed 
tills,  and  was  stepping  forward  to  assist  her,  when  alie 
motioned  him  back,  crying : 

*'  Don't  touch  me  now  I  Stand  Inu^,  for  the  love  of 
heaven,  and  give  him  air  I"  when  the  lock  suddenly  yielded 
to  her  frantic  effort  and  the  door,  as  though  prsassd  from 
inward,  flew  open. 

Seizing  a  lamp,  the  young  lady  was  about  to  enter, 
when  her  eyes  encountered  a  terrible  sight 

At  her  feet,  stark,  bloody,  and  fearful  even  in  death,  waa 
the  body  of  a  man. 

«*  Father  of  mercy  I  I  shall  go  mad  r  aha  cried.  **'7Va 
PipiH^  ike  piraier' 

As  she  said  thia  a  faint  moan  came  from  the  noiaome  in- 
terior of  the  living  tomi),  and  in  another  aeoood  ahe  waa 
upon  her  kneea,  sobbing  and  crying^  by  the  aide  of  m 
prostrate  form,  stretched  in  the  extreme  comer  of  the 
room. 

"Oh,  waken,  waken  my  darUng I  I  am  here  T*  she  paa- 
sionat^y  exclaimed.  *'Lewia,  dear  love^  yon  are  not 
dying— yon  must  not  die,  for  yon  are  with  your  Moliie 
nowl- 

**  Bring  aome  brandy  quickly,  and  remove  thia  canion 
on  c1ed[,'*  direded  Wella. 

They  broogtil  the  apirils ;  and  when  Mtas  Deane  bad 
diluted  and  taated  it,  aa  though  it  were  for  an  infant,  ahe 
poured  a  few  dn^P*  ^vn  the  throat  of  her  unconaoioias 
lover. 

The  precious  gem  of  life  was  connected  with  the  body 
by  such  a  fragile  thread  that^  for  aome  secondly  it  seemed 
as  though  it  most  part,  and  the  soul  wing  its  ^  ay  to  an* 
other  world ;  bol  the  magnaHe  touch  of  the  devoted  girl 
by  hia  side  strengtheaed  tke  thrsad,  and  in  a  few  hours  l:e 
became  oooacioas  ;  but  era  that  ocouned,  they  removed 
him  into  hia  cabin,  where  he  was  left  alone  with  the  woman 
who  loved  him  ao  tenderly. 

It  waa  night  when  the  trembling  eyelids  gave  the  first 
sign  of  rotoraiog  animation,  and  when  Captain  Brower 
glanced  around  him,  he  saw  the  face  of  his  lady  passenger. 

He  had  never  t<^d  his  love,  and,  in  his  clumsy  sailor 
fsshion,  had  alwaya  endeavored  to  hide  it  from  her  ;  but 
no  preliminary  atory  was  now  required,  for  when  he  naked, 
"Where  am  It  Have  I  been  dreaming?"  a  low  voice 
replied  : 

"No,  dear  Lewis ;  it  is  not  a  dream  1  But  I  am  with 
you  now,  darling,  and  we  ahall  never  part  again  1" 

"Misa  Deane  T  he  murmured.     "Ob,  thank  God  r 

Under  her  gentle  care  Captain  Brower  sooe  recovered 
sufficiently  to  ait  up ;  bnt  he  had  been  terrib^  wounded, 
and  it  would  be  some  time  before  he  conld  gel  abont 

It  appeared  that  the  seizure  of  the  ahip  and  tTMsore 
waa  an  organised  plan,  Pipiti  taking  pasesge  at  Oaloatta, 
after  shipping  as  many  of  hia  accomplicea  as  possible 
b^ore  the  mast,  aeveral  others  being  carried  aa  steerage 
paasengecsL 

The  overtnres  to  Miss  Deane  were  only  incidental  to  the 
positioa  in  which  he  found  himself ;  bnt  it  waa  nnfortn- 
nala  for  hia  that  he  had  not  concealed  that  feelings  as  it 
led  to  his  death. 

In  hia  band  was  a  wretch  named  YiHedot,  a  Frenchman, 
one  of  the  steerage- paivenfrersL  Thia  man,  whoae  hands 
were  literally  dyed  with  blood,  used  to  watch  Mias  Deane 
for  honra,  as  she  read  or  walked,  and  finally  had,  in  his 
brate  fashion,  concei^-ed  an  ardent  pasdoo  for  her. 

When  Pipiti  unfolded  his  plan  about  the  young  ladv 
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and  liitinteiitioii  of  nrardering  tbo  eapidiiy  aad  then  plan- 
deriog  tte  sliip,  Viliwlut  rutol?ed  to  frasirft  e  his  pUns, 
«nd  propotod  to  aeonre  the  oaptaio,  plunder  the  evroDg- 
xoom,  idapneoa  ttM  unfortunate  man  in  the  empty  ceU» 
and  loMTtf  hun  to  die— poisoned  hj  hia  own  breath* 

The  fleodiehneM  of  this  idea  charmed  Pipiti,  and  upon 
the  appointed  daj  they  poonoed  npon  Captain  Brower,  and 
haying  oreroome  him,  proceeded  to  plunder  the  ship  of 
its  treasure^  ihiukiog  to  be  able  to  seize  the  Ltd/  at  any 
moment 

The  treesnre  taken  from  the  strong-room,  Yilledot  as- 
sbted  Pipiti  to  remove  their  yioHm  to  the  empty  cell 

As  Brower,  desperately  wonnded  thoogh  he  was,  re- 
sisted, Pipiti  wished  to  make  an  end  of  his  life  ;  bnt  npon 
Yilleckil  calliog  to  the  fiendish  oaptain*B  mind  the  horrible 
tortore  tlml  the  skipper  woold  endnre,  were  he  bnried 
sliTO,  he  ooDtrired  to  persnade  him  to  let  the  aofortnaate 
liTe.  Tney  entered  the  room  side  by  side,  bearing  the 
body  between  them  ;  and  when  fairly  within  the  door,  Yil- 
ledot^  dr(»ppiDg  the  wounded  man,  drew  his  kreisMe^  and 
eavage^  attadced  PipitL  Oreroome  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  aseanlti  and  hampered  as  he  was  by  the  body  of  Cap- 
tain Bffower,  Pipiti  fell  back  mortally  wounded,  while  his 
companion  sprang  from  the  room,  and  looking  the  door« 
proeiaiaMd  himself  chief  of  the  band. 

The  remainder  of  the  pirates,  thoroughly  unprepared  for 
such  a  emip^  pt  once  gave  him  thdr  allegianoe,  and  by  his 
orders  piled  bale  npon  bale  before  the  door  of  the  strong- 
room, and  seeored  the  hatch,  as  described. 

Upon  proceeding  to  Miss  Dean's  cabin,  eager  to  con- 
front the  beauty  he  so  much  coveted,  he  fouLd  that  she 
was  gone ;  and,  beliering  that  she  had  committed  suicide — 
after  cursing  her  for  erading  him — left  the  ship. 

One  lovely  Bummer  afternoon,  as  Captain  Brower  sat, 
propped  up  in  an  armchair,  ieUing  these  facts.  Captain 
Wells  asked  htm  to  do  a  faror. 

*'  What  do  yon  require  t  Fll  do  anything  in  my  power 
for  yon,  shipmate,"  replied  the  invalid. 

*'Well,expliin  the  mystery  of  how  you  contrived  to 
exist  for  five  days  without  fresh  air  1" 

*'*Tls  no  mystery,"  answered  Brower.  '*  There  are  no 
real  ones  in  this  world.  I  owe  my  life  to  the  rats  and  this 
dear  woman  1** 

•*  The  raU  T  echoed  Wells. 

••  Yea,**  replied  Brower.  "  When  I  entered  that  place 
I  thought  that  I  was  doomed  ;  bnt  Pipiti,  who  had  been 
an  inbabil^nt  of  many  prisons  in  his  time,  said  nothing 
in  re|)ly  to  my  fears.  Knowing  him  to  be  desperately 
wounded,  I  shared  my  tobacco  with  him,  which  must  have 
touched  even  his  brutal  nature,  for,  just  before  he  died 
he  Baid,'rbM  no  die /or  want  <fair;  ^fUy  rat-hoiei  in  this 
cursed phceT  and  then  he  died." 

*' And  the  noises  V*  demanded  Captain  Wells. 

"  Pipiti  used  to  shout  and  swear  in  Itdian,  and  the 
aounds,  passing  through  the  rat-holes,  mubt  have  been 
heard  all  over  the  ship." 

**  I  heard  them  I"  remarked  Miss  Dean,  with  a  shudder  ; 
^*but  1  thought  it  was  the  rat%  yet»  singularly  enough, 
never  saw  one  of  those  animals  on  board.  But,  thank 
heaven,  I  have  been  able  to  bulk  the  pirate's  revenge, 
even  at  the  nsk  of  giving  the  Virginia  Fields  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  haunted  ladia  trader  1" 


MONKEY  TRAPS. 

Turn  liade  In  monkeys  is  larger  than  would  be  imag^ 
ined.  Via  nenagferlea  and  shows  demand  many^  but  more 
aie  kepi  aa  pels  an  the  worid  over.    In  warm  countries,  of 


course^  this  is  more  frequently  the  cise»  but  who  can  tell 
whether  even  here  the  next  fsshionable  freak  may  be  to 
have  a  monkey  as  a  necessary  addition  to  every  house  that 
makes  any  pretension  to  be  anything.  The  ways  of  cap* 
tjiriug  the  chattering  inquisitive  creatures  are  many.  In 
some  parts  they  put  liquor  in  cups,  and  after  tasting  it, 
leave  the  cnpa  Tlie  monkeys  follow  the  example  of  their 
betters^  and  are  soon  unable  to  climb  back  to  their  leafy 
haunts,  and  come  to  their  sober  senses  to  find  themselves 
prisoners. 

Birdlime,  or  something  of  the  same  nature,  is  also  used. 
Indeed,  an  adhesive  substance  of  the  kind  cm  be  em- 
ployed in  capturing  many  animals.  In  India  even  leop- 
ar  :s  and  tigers  are  taken  by  scattering  it  freely  where  the 
animals  are  in  the  habit  of  lying  or  rolling.  It  sticks  to 
their  fur  and  paws,  and  in  rolling  abjut  to  get  lid  of  it, 
they  blind  themselves,  and  are  killed  or  captured.  To 
take  monkeys  by  it,  some  African  tribes  put  it  in  cocoa- 
nut  shells,  and  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  spying  monkeys 
by  pretending  to  eat  it  A  few  shells  nearest  the  trees 
have  something  eatable^  Finding  this  the  monkeys  flock 
down,  but  the  majority,  after  thrustmg  thoir  right  paw 
into  the  oifity  of  the  sheD,  find  it  impossible  to  withdraw 
it  They  fret  and  fume  and  worry.  Then  they  give  up 
and  try  to  run  off^  but  to  cUmb  a  tree  with  one  paw  fast  in 
a  cocoanut  shell  is  more  than  monkey  engineering  can 
compas%  and  they  are  soon  captured.  A  little  warm  water, 
properly  applied,  releases  them.  Monkey  meditations  on 
the  dangers  of  curiosity  come  too  bite  to  restore  them  to 
their  former  freedom. 


CHA8KD  BY  AN  EAGLE. 

Thi  Eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  by  virtue  of  its  many 
creeks  and  rivers,  has  long  been  famous  for  its  ddcks. 
Bedheads  and  oinvasbacks  abound,  and  although  those 
who  live  near  the  water  are  blfS^ed,  in  season,  with  an 
abundance  of  these  delicious  fowls,  tUose  living  inland  are 
not  so  fortunate,  and  oftentimes  purchase  them  at  as  high 
a  price  aa  those  living  in  the  city.  Esp.^cially  is  this  the 
case  in  the  interior  country  in  the  vioiolty  of  Ceotreville^ 
Queen  Anne  County.  There  a  wild  duuk  is  esteemed  a 
great  iteiity,  altnough  flocks  of  the  wild  birds  in  their 
migrations  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year  wing  their 
flight  over  the  inland  country,  in  sight  bat  far  bejond, 
gnn-reach.  Then,  too,  they  feed  at  certain  times  in  the 
swamps  and  open  ponds,  but  the  county  game-laws  pro* 
hibit  their  being  bagged.  A  gentleman  in  this  neighbor- 
hood (near  Centreville),  vouch^  for  the  following,  which 
he  himself  witnessed.     He  says  : 

**  I  and  my  son  were  standing  near  the  farmhouse,  in  an 
open  field,  when  we  descriA<l  three  dark  objects,  about  the 
size  of  small  birds,  far  np  in  the  air.  circling  and  darting 
hither  and  thither.  We  watched  closely,  and  after  a  while 
they  appro jched  more  neirly  the  earth.  We  then  dis* 
covered  that  they  were  two  ducks  and  a  bald  eagle ;  the 
eagle  endeavoring  to  capture  the  ducks,  anif  the  ducks 
exerting  themselves  to  elude  their  pursuer.  Far  awny  m 
the  distance  we  could  discern  the  main  flock,  from  which 
the  two  ducks  hsd  been  separate  I,  flying  steadily  to  the 
cover  of  the  forest 

**The  eagle  would  pounce  flrat  upon  one,  and  then  re- 
linquish it,  in  order  to  capture  the  other.  Dropping  that, 
he  would  return  to  his  first  esptore,  seemingly  like  the 
dog  in  the  fable,  greedy  to  secure  both.  This  was  kept 
up  for  some  time,  when  the  esi^le.  suddenly  darting  for- 
ward, atruck  one  of  the  birds  with  his  talons,  then  swoop- 
ing upon  the  other,  struck  that  toa    The  first  bird  fell  at 
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oar  fe^i ;  we  had  soircely  lime  to  pick  it  up  when  the 
Otlitr  (ell^  with  tUa  eagle  foUowmg.  We  pio^eJ  up  the 
a«»00Qd  otie»  aciti  the  ea^Ie,  ob9«rriti?  our  pres*?uCt^,  flew 
8crr*iimiQ<  awuy.  Uu  examtuatioQ  it  wiis  fauad  luat  tlie 
oogle  had  atrncic  tbe  ilac<8  oa  tUe  bent!,  nearly  severing 
the  heads  fr.»m  their  bodiea.  They  were  fine-sized  cftn- 
V'l8btlt!k^  ftod  we  ba*l  t  lie  in  cooked  for  dinner."  Tli©  wit- 
QeriBtitt  ill  tue  wfliiir  '"-rt  i^.^rsoiM  ol  undoubted  Teracily. 


A  SUN-DIAL. 

By  Wii.tj.vm  LAWsoNi  F.R.G.S. 

Inn-diaU  ftre  now  eeldom  met  witb,  though  we  m&j  atiU 

06c  siotjaUy  see  ooe  ftted  to  tbe  aouth  side  of  ui  old 
ohuroii,  or  fitaadiug  us  an  ornament  in  a  gurdeu.  But  at 
one  tiaie  they 
^ero  much 
more  coinmun, 
o  a  d  •  iodeed, 
l>eture  cttoka 
find  watches 
troro  iui'entt'd 
Were  almost  the 
only  means  of 
zueasnring  ti'ne 
witb  any  ap- 
proach to  ao- 
curncy. 

The  iDsl ru- 
men t  baa  been 
in  n^e  from  the 
earliest  times. 
Tbe  Hebrews 
were  t^oqnaint- 
€d  liith  it  at 
lu  lat  S0T6Q  cen* 
tufiea  before 
the  ObrtHtiaii 
ora.  We  aO 
r  ^ooUeot  the 
fii^Q  given  bj 
the  prophet  to 
King  Bezek  tab, 
that  tbe 
fibadow  should 
go  ten  degrees 
backward  on 
•*the  dial  of 
Ahftz"  (Isa, 
sxiviil  8),  The 
Greeks  derived 
their  knowl- 
f  ed^e  of  it  from 


tbeir  Eitstem  neighbors,  and  by  them  it  wis  iotroduced 
L  among  the  Bomaua*     In  England   down   as  late  as  the 
kBeveotedikth   century  no  mathematical  treatises  were  so 
I  common  a«  those  on  dialiog,  and  tbb  branch  of  mathe* 
{jniiiical  astronomy  may  fftill  occasionally  ho  met  with  in 
o!d  iext-booka. 
Tbe  dial,  of  CDars6p  alwaya  labored  under  the  diiadvan- 
ge  of  not  bluing  of  aoy  use  in  cloudy  weather,  or  after 
I ;  and  henoo,  in  ^^tj  early  limes,  it  waa  euelomary 
<^  hours  of  nigbt  from  tbe  position  of  aome 
r.     Arago  telb  us  that  the  Abbot  of  Glany 
i  the  stars  when  he  wished  to  know  the  time  for 
piAjers;    at  other   times    a    monk    remained 
|Awake,  and,  in  order  to  measure  tbe  lapse  of  time,  re- 
peated oertain  Psalma,  having  learnt  by  expenmeot  how 
many  ho  r  juM  snj  in  an  honr. 


The  principle  on  which  the  tan-dial  ia  eoofitruoted 
be  eiisjly  expiainei.  Owing  to  the  enrtb'a  rviUitioo,  tbe 
sun  appears  to  move  ronnd  i»ur  globe  in  tweuty-fanr  hourjt- 
The  circ*u inference  of  tbe  earth  ia,  of  coniTJif,  u  circle^  and 
every  circle  ia  divided  into  StlO  de-gines*  Heuee  the  sun 
appears  to  pass  over  300  degrt^es  in  twenty-four  honrs^  or 
fifteen  degrees  in  one  hour.  When,  at  aoy  pUoe,  the  sua 
reaches  tLe  meridian— that  is,  its  greatest  altitude  on  any 
given  diiy— it  la  said  to  be  noon,  and  we  oait  the  hour 
twelve, 

Bappose,  then,  it  ii  twelve  o'clock  at  Qreeowich,  Eng- 
land, It  will  be  evident,  from  wh.it  bus  been  s  dd,  tbat  at  a 
place  tiit0<?n  degrees  to  tbe  wrst  of  Greeuwicii  it  will  bo 
eleven,  wuile  at  a  place  fifteen  dt^'grees  east  it  will  bo  one 
o'clock,    l*et  i\  B,  p;  D  (Fig»  1,  page  378},  represent  Ikn 

earth  aa  ji  hol- 
low, tmnspar* 
ent  aph4!re, 
hHving  en  axk 
p,  B,  i-*,  on 
which  it  tnma, 
p,  p',  will  fae 
tbe  polea  of  the 
axis,  and  the 
dotted  hne  mid- 
way between 
tiiem  will  re- 
present i  k  a 
eijoator,  L#  t 
the  equator  be 
divided  Into 
twenty*  four 
equal  parte, 
and  throngh 
these  divisions 
draw  the  mer- 
idiana  1,  %  3. 
eto.  These 
meridia&i  will, 
of  oouraev  be 
fifteen  degrees 
apart.  Pot  the 
sake  of  ckiu* 
ueas  we  put 
only  twelve  of 
these  in  the 
diagram.  Ijet 
B  be  a  point 
about  fifty  de- 
grees north  of 
t  h  o  equator, 
and  therefore 
somewhere  in 
tbe  neighborhood  of  Londou  ;  and  let  us  suppose  tliespbero 
cut  through  by  the  horizontal  pl^ne  a,  n,  c,  d.  Now,  if 
the  axis  r,  B,  V*  be  opaque,  the  buu  in  its  apparent  motion 
round  the  earth^ — caused,  as  we  know,  by  tbe  eartb'a  rota- 
tion on  its  axis — will  pass  from  one  meridian  to  another  at 
reguUr  intervals  of  one  hour,  and  cause  th  ^  "  .vof  the 
axis   to   fall  upon  the  horizonlal  plane*  ^t  ona 

o'clock  it  fnlbs  upon  the  point  n,  an  hour  later  Lha  ahadow 
will  be  on  II.  ;  two  hours  later,  at  IlL,  and  so  on,  An 
hour  befure  one«  tlie  shadow  will  be  at  Xtl ;  two  Koan 
Wfore,  at  Xf, 

Now  in  a  sun -dial  the  plane  a,  \\  n,  d,  may  be  reprc' 
aented  by  a  horizontal  alab  of  slate,  marble,  or  braaa.  A 
triangular  piece  of  metal,  similar  to  a«  c,  ii  (Fig*  2)  called 
a  goomoai  stands  perpendicubu:]y  on  the  slab,  the  Hno  a, 
%\,  bdng  due  nortb  and  aontlu     Tbe  line  a,  r,  called  tbe 


I 
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tijle,  poiats  to  the  Pole  star,  and  is  therefore  fmrallel 
with  the  earth's  azU,  and  thai  corresponds  witti  p,  b,  p'. 
When  the  snn  is  on  the  meridian,  the  point  where  the 
shadow  of  the  gnomon  falls  is  marke'l  XIL  Eigriier  in 
the  daj  the  shadow  falls  to  the  west  of  tnis  point ;  later, 
it  falJs  on  the  eastern  side.  The  dial*phite  is  oarefnllj 
gradnated  according  to  well-known  mlet,  which  we  need 
not  stop  to  consider,  and  thus,  if  the  dial  has  been  cor- 
leetl/  made,  any  hoar  between  sannse  and  snuaet  maj  be 


pro.  !«•»  SBOWTHO  Tm  tkvmc^^jm  fton  which  a  Sim-MAT. 

is  COMIITaUCTMD. 

ascertained  by  oonsnlting  it  on  a  bright  day.  Honu  ytan 
numero  nisi  $eremai  (I  only  count  the  hoars  of  sanshine), 
was  an  aaeieiit  dial  motta  We  have  apoken  only  of  the 
horizontal  rao^ia]*  bat  in  the  yertical  dial  the  principle  is 
precisely  the  same ;  tlie  style  mnst  in  all  oases  point  to 
the  Pole  star. 

It  win  be  obrions  from  what  has  been  stated  that  a  snn- 
^Hal  made  for  London  woald  be  useless  for  either  Paris  or 
Edinbnigh.  The  altitade  of  the  Pole  star  yaries  with  the 
latitnde,  and  hence  is  greater  at  Edinborgh  and  leas  al 
Pkris  than  al  Loniion  ;  and  as  the  styb  mast  always  point 
to  the  Pole  star,  the  angle  it  makes  with  the  dial-plate 
mast  vary  with  the  latitude.  Again,  a  little  consideration 
Irill  show  that  before  clocks  and  watches  came  into  nse 
there  wonld  be  no  soch  thing  as  Greenwich  time.  At  the 
preeen^  day,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  British  Islands 
we  may  happan  to  be,  we  regolate  onr  WAtckes  by  Green- 
wich time,  which  c^n  always  be  ascertained  at  the  nearest 
railway-station.  Batwh^n  diali  had  to  be  depended  npon, 
differeot  towns  wonld  have  different  time,  London  time 
wonld  dii!er  from  that  of  Bristol,  Glasgow  from  Edin- 
bargh. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  a  place  fifteen  degrees 
to  the  east  or  west  of  Greenwich  has  noon  an  hoar  earlier 
or  later,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  if  fifteen  degrees  make 
an  honr*s  diflereoce,  one  degree  wdl  make  a  difference  of 
fonr  minates.  Tbns,  it  is  noon  at  Greenwich  eight  min- 
utes before  noon  at  LiTerpoot,  and-fiye-and-twenty  minntea 
before  it  is  noon  at  Dablin.  Of  coarse  people  might  have 
agreed  tUen,  as  now,  to  accept  Greenwich  time  as  the 
standard ;  bat  then  where  woald  haye  been  the  nse  of 
their  snn-dials  ?  Probably  a  nniform  standard  of  time  was 
not  so  neeeeaary  two  or  three  centnries  ago  as  it  is  now, 
with  onr  railways  and  telegraphs,  and  all  the  oomplez  life 
of  modem  ciyilisttion.  A  sanrtyal  of  the  old  cnstom  of 
eadi  t^wn  Itiyiag  its  own  local  time  sttll  exists  al  Ipswich, 
where  Iha  town  clock  indicates  IocaI  time,  and  it,  Ihcve- 
loie,  always  about  foar  minutes  before  Chreenwieh  tioMi 

Suppose  some  bright  day,  about  noon,  we  come  across 
a  sun-dial,  and  haye  the  curiosity  to  examine  it,  and  to 
oompara  it  with  our  watch  or  the  neighbonng  church 


dock.  If  the  dial  indicate  the  hour  of  twelye^  thm  < 
are  that  it  will  differ  a  few  minutes— perhaps  as  much  as  a 
quarter  of  an  hour— from  Greenwich  time.  Part  of  this 
difference  may  probably  be  exphuned  by  what  was  said  in 
the  last  paragraph,  but  not  the  wliole  of  it  If  we  look  at 
a  dial  in  Greenwich  itself,  we  shall  find  that  it  seldom  ex- 
actly agrees  with  the  clock  ;  and  if  we  exiimine  it  at  inter- 
yals  for  a  week  or  two  we  shall  find  thai  the  time  indicated 
yaries  in  a  remarkable  way.  Thus,  if  we  examine  the  sun- 
dial early  in  March,  we  shall  find  it  about  ten  minutes 
slow  when  compared  with  a  dock  ;  a  month  later  the  dif- 
ference will  be  only  about  one  minute  slow  ;  in  May  we 
shall  find  it  three  or  four  miuutes  fast  The  question 
naturally  ariaea.  Which  is  right,  the  sun  or  the  dock  ? 
At  first  we  incline  in  fsTor  of  the  sun,  for  ha  is  the  recog- 
nized ruler  of  the  day,  and,  besides,  he  has  no  complicated 
system  of  wheels  to  get  out  of  order.  But  let  us  not 
decide  hastily. 

Tbe  apparent  daily  motion  of  the  sun  we  know  is  only 
apparent ;  it  Is  caused  by  the  daily  rotation  of  the  earth 
upon  its  axis  ;  but  this  also  causes  an  apparent  moyement 
among  the  stars.  L  their  motion  reguhir,  or  does  it  seem 
to  yary  like  that  of  the  sun  t  Suppoee  on  aoma  clear 
night  we  notice  a  bright  star  in  a  line  with  a  church  spire, 
the  top  of  a  tree,  or  some  tall  chimney,  and  carefully  note 
the  exact  time  as  well  as  the  exact  position.  If  wa  look 
for  that  star  the  next  eyeniog,  we  shall  obaerya  it  in  the 
same  position  probably  a  little  earlier  than  we  expected. 
If  it  was  ten  o'clock  the  night  before,  it  will  want  fbur 
minutes  to  ten  now.  And  if  we  continue  our  obasryatioDs 
night  after  night,  we  ahall  find  that  it  alwaya  oeettpiss  ex- 
actly the  same  interyal  of  time  in  returning  to  tha  place 
where  we  firat  obeenred  it  This  interval  is  Iwan^r^kiee 
hours,  fifty-six  minutes,  or  yery  nearly.  Thua  at  the  end 
of  a  fortnight  we  may  look  for  the  star  at  nine  o*oloek  In- 
stead of  ten  ;  at  the  end  of  a  month,  about  eight  o'clock. 
H«re,  then,  is  another  difficulty.  The  apparent  modoa  cf 
both  the  stars  and  the  sun  is  caustd  by  the  earth's  lota- 
tion;  the  stars  complete  a  reyolution  in  twenty-three 
hours,  fifty-six  minutes;  tha  sua  reqaires  twenty-four 
hours.  How  do  we  account  for  this  difierenoa  of  four 
minutes  t  and  what  is  the  exact  time  which  thd  earth  re- 
quires to  make  oce  rcTolotion  upon  its  axia  ?  Now  we 
muat  remember  tnat  the  apparent  motion  of  the  stars 
ncTcr  yaries,  while  the  apparent  motion  of  tha  sua 
does  yary,  as  the  sun-dial  proyes.  Both  of  tham 
are  caused  by  the  earth's  rotation,  and  this  ro- 
tation, it  is  natural  to  suppose,  ia  uniform. 
If  we  watch  a  top  spinning  we  see  that  for 
a  time  its  motion  la  perfectly  uniform; 
there  is  no  change  from  quiok  to  slower 
r  and  then  again  to  quicker  motion. 
The  rotation  is  gradually  oyeroome 
by  friction;  if  it  were  not  for 
this,  OQce  started  it  might  spin 
on  for  oyer.  The  earth  spins 
ruuud  jasi  like  a  top,  but 
there  is  no  friction,  and 
hence  it  goes  on  with 
a  uniform  motion 
firom  day  to  day, 

and  from  year  to  pia.  2.— i 

year.     The   exact 

Uma  it  takes  to  make  one  reyolution  is  that  indicated 
by  the  stars^twenty-three  hours  fifty-aix  minutesi  This 
Is  called  a  Mereai  day. 

But  now  two  other  qnestions  arise.  Why  is  a  aolar  day 
about  four  minutes  longer  than  a  sidereal  day  ?  And  why 
d  >  solar  days  yary  in  length  t 
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Wo  know  thai  the  awrth  hut  two  motioiM :  besides  the 
diurnal  or  deiiy  motloii  on  its  own  axis,  tlieio  is  an  mmnal 
modon  roond  iho  stm.  It  is  this  aoaiud  motion  which 
osnaos  the  <1iffer»Doe  betvemi  solar  and  nderenl  dajs.  This 
BMj  bo  esphoaoa  bj  •  ai«tsnuii,    Lsi  a  b  (Fig.  8)  be  a 


>  H-i*  tLLUBTBATlllO  THl  inFKSRIIfCl 
AMD  A  SOLAR  DAT. 
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portion  of  t  ie  earth's  orbit,  and  e,  x'  the  earth  in  two  dif- 
ferent positions.  Suppose  when  the  earth  is  at  b  tliat  an 
obserrer  at  a  sees  the  sun  on  the  meridian  ;  then  it  is  evi- 
dent thai  if  the  earth  were  stationarj  in  its  otbit  the 
point  a  wooldv  by  the  earth's  rotation,  be  brongbt  ronnd 
to  the  same  position  again  in  twent j-three  honrs  flftj-siz 
minntea»  and  the  solar  dajs  and  tbe  sideroMl  dajs  woold 
be  of  the  sasM  length.  Bnt  while  the  eartb  is  making  one 
rerolntion  npon  ita  axis  it  is  also  moving  forward  in  its 
orbil^  and  hsa  reached  b  .  An  observer  at  a  will  not  now 
see  ^.bub  on  tbe  meridian,  bnt  a  little  to  the  east,  and 
the  earth  most  tnm  a  little  more  to  bring  the  son  on  to 
the  mendian»  and  it  requires  about  four  minntes  to  give 
this  little  extra  torn.  Henoe  it  will  be  seen  that  in  a  sohr 
daj  the  earth  makes  rather  mere  than  cne  revolution  on 
its  axis. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  movement  of  the  earth  in 
its  orbit  woald  also  affect  the  position  of  the  stars  in  the 
same  waj.  Bnt  th  se  bodies  are  at  snch  immense  dis- 
tances from  ns  that  the  movement  of  tbe  earth  from  one 
side  of  its  orbit  to  tbe  other  osnses  onlj  the  verysligbteet 
change  in  the  apparent  position  of  even  the  stars  nearest 
tonsL 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  second  qnestion — Why 
are  not  the  sc^r  days  all  of  the  same  length  ?  There  ure 
two  reasons  tor  this.  Flrbt,  l)eo8ase  the  motion  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit  is  not  oniform.  Secondly,  l)ecan8e  the 
ecliptic  does  not  coincide  with  the  celestial  eqnator.  The 
first  cause  is  essiiy  explained  ;  the  second  is  ratber  more 
dilBoult  to  understand. 

In  tbe  diagram  on  page  881  we  have  a  representa- 
tion of  tlie  esrth  in  different  parts  of  its  orbit  The  posi- 
tions A  and  c  are  called  respectively  the  Summer  and 
Winter  aolstioes:  b  and  d,  tbe  eqainoxes.  The  earthV 
rbit  is  not  a  perfect  circle,  but  an  ellip^a  In  Winter  w«* 
are  three  million  miles  nearer  the  sun  than  in  Summer. 
Some  may  tbink  that  if  this  statement  be  correct  we 
ought  to  have  warmer  days  in  Winter.  Bnt  the  heat 
which  we  reoeiTe  from  the  sun  depends  very  mnch  npon 
the  direotioQ  of  Hs  rays.  We  all  know  that  it  is  much 
liotter  at  noon  than  eaily  in  the  morning.  In  Summer, 
the  aon^  n^  ate  more  vertieal  than  in  Winter ;  hence 
thedsjBnewvmei; 

KoWp  imk  m  n  fUHng  stone  moves  naore  qniekiT  as  it 
appteaehsa  the  givettad,  ao  the  earth  moves  more  qniekly 


in  its  orbit  as  it  approaohes  the  sun.  in  the  Winter 
month  I,  therefore,  the  earth  ia  moving  more  rapidly  than 
at  any  other  time ;  in  the  Summer  months  more  slowly. 
A  glanoe  at  Fig.  3  will  show  that  thia  most  make  a  differ- 
ence in  the  length  of  solar  days.  Thedifforence  in  length 
between  a  solar  snd  a  sidereal  day  depends  upon  tbe 
distance  from  B  to  b'.  If  tlie  earth's  annual  motion 
srere  uniform,  this  distanoe  would  alwaya'  be  the 
same ;  but  since  the  eartb*s  motion  is  not  uniform, 
this  dist  tuce  varies,  and  consequently  the  length  of 
the  solar  day  must  yirj. 

Bat  even  supposing  the  earth's  motion  in  its  orbit 
were  perfectly  uniform,  there  is  anotlier  circumatance 
which  would  cause  the  solar  days  to  vary  in  leo^tb. 
In  the  diagram  on  page  381  the  straight  lines  diawa 
through  the  globea  represent  the  inclination  of  the 
earth's  axis  to  the  plane  of  the  ecllptia    By  ecliptic 
^      we  mean  the  apparent  path  of  the  sun  among  the 
stars  caused  by  the   earth's   annnal   motion.     The 
earth's  orbit  lies  in  the  pUne  of  the  ecliptic  —  that 
is,  on  the  same  level — but  a  glanoe  at  tae  diagram 
will  ahow  that  the  equator  does  not  lie  in  this  plane, 
but  is  inclined  to  it  at  a  oonaiderable  angla    At  the 
Snmmer  solstice  the  sun  is  vertical  at  a  point  twenty- 
three  and  a  half  degrees  north  of  the  equator;  at  the 
Winter  solstice,  twenty-three  and  a  half  degrees  soath ;  )it 
tbe  equinoxes  it  is  vertical  at  the  equator. 

In  an  artificial  globe  a  ciro!e  is  sometimes  drawn  to  re« 
present  tbe  sna's  patb.  When  this  ia  the  cas<»,  we  see  that 
it  bijeots  the  eqnator  in  two  points,  and  recedes  kom  it  on 
either  side  to  tbe  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Gaprioora,  which 
are  twenty-three  and  a  half  degrees  north  and  south  of 
the  equator,  respectively.  The  eoliptio,  however,  we  must 
recollect,  is  not  an  imaginsry  circle  upon  the  earth,  bot  in 
the  heavens ;  and  there  is  also  a  circle  oorrespondiog  to 
the  equator  calle-1  the  celestial  eqnator.  These  two  celes- 
tial circles,  however,  have  the  same  inclination  to  each 
other  aa  the  circles  sometimes  drawn  npon  the  artificial 
globe.  Let  tbe  circle  a  c  d  e  (Fig.  4)  represent  the  celes- 
tial equator,  and  b  a*  b*  /,  the  ecliptic.  Now,  owing  to 
the  earth's  annual  motion,  the  sun  appears  to  travel  roond 
the  ecliptic  in  tbe  course  of  a  year.  If  the  earth's  motion 
were  perfectly  uniform  the  distance  traveled  by  the  sun 
along  tbe  eoliptic  would  be  exactly  the  same  every  day,  Imt 
its  progress  eaatward  would  not  always  appear  the  same. 
All  measurements  to  the  esst  and  west  hsve  referenoe  to 
the  equator,  just  as  all  measurements  to  the  north  and 


no.  4.—  SHOWTNO  THS  TVCLTN ATIOH  OF  VHB  ICLIVTIO  TO  TEE 
CBLK8TIAL   K<|UATOB. 

sooth  have  reference  to  the  poles.  A  gbnoe  at  the  dia- 
gram will  show  that  the  distanoe  a  5  is  aol  the  ssme  as  a  e^ 
so  that  near  the  equinoxes  ttie  sun's  apparent  daily  motion 
to  the  eaatward  ia  less  thsn  tbe  average.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  the  solstices,  the  distance  traveled  by  tbe  sun  in 
one  day— from  a*U>b*  —is  the  same  when  measured  on  the 
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ce]er«tial  eqnaior*  Aa  a  matifT  of  facf,  solar  daja  near  the 
eqiiiijoxes  ura  twetitj  Beooiids  shorter  lUan  the  aYerage, 
and  at  the  solatioes  twenty  aeoonds  longer. 

Taos  we  see  that  even  if  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its 
or^  it  ^ere  uniform  there  would  he  a  difTerencd  in  the 
length  of  flolur  day  a  ;  but  the  moiion»  as  we  hu^e  Sfen,  is 
not  nniform.  The  conaeqiiencd  of  the  two  causes  combined 
L  ia  that  we  never  get  two  solar  days  together  of  exactly  the 
aaie  leoRth.  ThE*y  do  not  vary  fiom  each  other  more 
thiin  abont  fifty  ee coudt),  but  this  diflerence  may  go  on  ac* 
cnmnlattng  for  weeka  together,  eo  that  aometimea  there  is 
ofl  mnob  aa  sixteen  minutes'  difiference  between  solar  time 
and  Greenwioh  time.  Qreeuwich  time  is  the  average 
length  of  the  solur  daya,  and  this  is  exactly  twenty-four 
hours* 

At  certain  periods  of  the  year  a  number  of  abort  solar 
d&Ts  may  come  together,  and  tben  the  sun  is  be  bind  the 
dock.  At  another  period  a  nnmber  of  long  solar  days 
eome  together,  and  tben  the  ann  is  before  the  clock. 
There  are  only  four  days  in  the  yeor  when  the  clock  and 
the  aun-diul  agree*  Ttiese  are  April  15th^  Juae  15ih* 
Augnst  Slat,  orid  December  24th.  The  difterfnoo  betwei'n 
tflolor  time  and  Qreeowich  time  is  called  the  efpiatiou  cf 
iime»     It  can  be  calculated  beforehand  for  every  day  in 

tlie  year,  and  is 
aometimea 
printed  in  al- 
manacs, and  oc- 
o^tsioually  on  the 
face  of  large 
dials.  In  order 
to  make  use  of 
this  table  we 
should  fiotiee 
carol  ully  the 
exHct  time  indi- 
cated by  the 
sun  -  dial ;  tbeo, 
turning  to  the 
table,  find  out 
whether  the  ann 
ia  before  the 
mi  aasrasio^a  m^u  olock  or  behind. 


,^ 


and  how  muclu     If,  th«<n,  we  m^ke  the  necesaaj^" 

udditiuu  lit  anbtrucUon,  ire  get   correct   Umr^  and 

can    then    tebt    our   watcaes    or  tUe  ueigti boring 

church  clock.    Ttie  earth   oompU*Ci»a  a   revolution 

rouud  tl»e  auu  in  36Si  daya,  or,  more  exdCtly,  365 

da>8»      five       houfs, 

iorly-eight     miontea, 

for  ty  *  n  i  n  e     eecon  < J  s. 

The  yeur  ia   divided 

into      months,      and 

these,   an    the    natno 

indicates     (Saxon, 

monnth^    from    monfi, 

the       moon),      were 

originaby,     in    Eng* 

lan.l,     at    any    rate, 

regulated  by  changes 

in    the    moon.      The 

ejcact  time,  from  new 

moon   to   new  moon, 

is  twenty-nine   day.«, 

twelve    hours,    forljr* 

four     mitiutea,      aiul 
'     2 '87  secoaiis  ;  so  that, 

in  round  numbers,  we 

may  say  thirty  dava. 
But  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each  would  only 
give  us  3C0  days  j  to  ccrtnin  months,  therefore,  we  aasigit 
tbirty*one  days,  to  make  up  the  complete  year,  W^ 
obbun  the  names  of  the  months  from  the  Homans,  who 
originally  only  had  ten  months  in  the  year.  Wo  can 
find  a  trace  of  this  fact  in  the  names  September,  October, 
November,  December— which  mean  the  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  months,  respectively.  It  was  soon 
noticed,  however,  that  ten  months  were  not  auffcie^t,  an<l 
two  more,  January  and  February,  were  added,  which 
originally  hud  twenty*eight  days  each.  The  number  of 
days  in  January  was  subsequently  raised  to  thirty*OQe, 
but  February  still  retains  its  twenty*eigUt  days.     In  the 
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1  ctniious  ivcimtr  mvn'WtkU 

time  of  Julius  Cn^ar  the  Xlomau  caleoclAr  had  got  In 
great  oon fusion.  Among  other  irregulantiea«  the  voruftl 
equiuo&  (March  21st)  was  almost  two  months  later  than  il 
ought  to  be.  To  remedy  this,  two  njootus  i(ore  ioaerled 
between  November  and  December,  so  tUnt  tbat  particular 
year  (n.c,  iC)  bad  fourteen  months.  The  numl>er  of  daya 
was  correctly  fixed  at  3Gi3  ] .,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  quarter 
it  was  decided  to  inU^rcoLite — that  is,  to  Interpoae-^a  daj 
between  the  23d  and  2-lth  of  February.  This  waa  done  by 
counting  the  24th  of  February  twice.  Kow  the  24tb  of 
February  wan  then  called  5^r/i7iX  or  aixth— >ihat  ia,  thft 
sixth  dav  bi^fore  the  firat  of  March— and  whfn  this  d^y 
was  reckoned  twice  the  year  woa  caildd  lim:^'',t{i£^  or  doubb 


Tbd  raftton  for   ibis 

nftixie    aeemB    to    be 

t  h  n  t     in    orJiuar/ 

jeara  Cbrntruti-s  liAy 

nod  other  tixt»d  daya 

Are    oue    day    JtiU*r 

eachaucoeedini:  year, 

but  in  Idjp  jear  tliey 

AT0  two  diiya  later; 

there  is  tlitis  a  teup 

oyer  ooa  day*     Tlie 

efforts      of      Jidiiia 

OiMur  to  r*'f4»rm  the 

oftlandiur  wus  oommemorflted  by  tbe  name  of  one  of  the 

moDtbSg  If  bieU  \wa9  changed  itom  Quinliiia  to  July. 

But  we  have  eeeti  ubuve  that  a  year  id  Dot  exactly  305^ 
days,  but  aboat  deveo  mmutes  short  of  this,  and  thongb 
this  does  not  seem  much,  yet  it  amocmts  to  a  wiioJe  day 
in  130  years*  Tiie  conseqaeoce  of  this  was  that  toward 
the  elose  of  the  sixteenth  oentury  it  was  found  that  the 
caJt^ndar  again  btou^l  in  need  of  reform.  An  Itultaii  phy- 
aioisn  projected  a  plan  for  its  rerormation.  This,  on  being 
presented  to  Pope  Gregory  XUI.^  was  submitted  to  a  oon* 
ferenoe  of  prelates  and  iearoed  men,  aLd  adopted,  and  in 
1682  a  Pupat  brief  was  issued,  abolishing  the  Julian  cal- 
endar in  all  Cattiolio  couutries,  and  iatrodncing  in  its 
stBitd  the  one  now  in  use,  under 
the  name  of  the  Oregoriari,  or  re* 
formed  calendar.  It  is  also  some- 
times oalled  tho  tiew  sti/U\  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Julian,  or 
old  style.  The  chief  alterations 
were  these  :  ten  days  ivere 
dropped  after  the  'ith  of  October, 
1582,  und  the  15th  was  reckoned 
in  immediately  alter  the  4Lh»  To 
prevent  any  error  iu  future,  every 
lOOtti  year  whieb,  by  the  old 
style,  iras  to  ba?e  been  a  leap  year,  was  now  to  be  a 
common  year,  tho  fourth  excepted.  Thus,  1600  was  to 
remain  a  leap  year,  but  1700,  1800,  and  190O  were  to  be 
of  the  ordinary  length,  and  2000  a  leap  year  again. 

For  a  JoDg  time,  however,  the  Protestant  countries  of 
Europe  would  not  adopt  the  new  stylo,  aad  it  was  not 
until  1751  that  Enghind  did  so.  In  that  year  the  famous 
Lord  Cuestertield  introduced  a  bill  into  PtirUament,  and 
the  measure  received  the  royal  assent.  But  it  met  with 
much  opposition  ont-of-doora.  Tho  greiit  body  of  the 
people  regarded  the  meaauio  as  impious  and  Popish,  and 
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as  eleven  days  had  to  be  omitted  in  the  month  of  B^i 
tember,  so  as  to  bring  the  calendar  iato  unison  with  thcr^ 
equinoxes,  people  had  an  id^a  that  they  wero  being  rubbed 
of  e1<3Ven  day  J.  By  this  bill,  al^o,  (he  year  was  made  to 
commence  with  the  1st  of  January  instead  of  March  25ib, 
as  it  had  done  previously.  Bussia^  and  those  countriet 
which  belong  to  the  Greek  Church,  still  follow  tho  old 
style,  and  hence  in  Buscjia  Chriitmas  Day  falls  on  what 
we  ca!l  January  6th,  for  the  disorepaccy  between  the  old 
style  and  the  astronomical  year  now  amounts  to  twelve 
days. 

A  curious  attempt  was  made  at  the  time  of  tbe  Frencl 
Revolution  to  iutroduco  an  entirely  new  calendar,  Th^ 
year  was  made  to  consist  of  twelve  months  of  thirty  d^yf 
each,  and  to  complete  the  full  number,  five/e/f  days  (i 
leap  yoius  six)  were  added  to  Ihe  end  of  tho  ye^n  Each 
moiith  was  divided  into  three  parts,  called  demdm^  of  ten 
days  each,  Tho 
time  fixed  for  the 
new  reckoning  to 
commeuce  was 
the  autumnal 
equiDOX  (ScpTem- 
ber  22a)  ol  1702. 
The  old  numep 
of  tho  mouths 
were  dropped, 
and  new  ones, 
descriptive  of  the 
time  of  year,  ad* 
opted  —  such  as 
windy  month, 
rainy  month, 
foggy  month,  harvest  month,  and  fruit  month*  An  at* 
t^nipt  was  alfo  made  to  carry  the  decimal  mode  of  reckon- 
ing into  the  hours  of  the  day  ;  thus  the  day  was  divided 
into  ten  parts,  aud  these  subdivided  into  hundreds 
and  thonsanJs.  Thif>,  of  course,  involved  an  entire 
change  in  the  dial  plates  of  clocks  and  watches,  and 
a  decree  was  iasued  to  this  effect  But  the  new. 
modo  of  reckoning,  as  might  be  expected,  perplexe« 
and  puzzled  ordinary  people,  and  the  attempt  had 
to  be  abandoned  ;  and  in  1805,  when  Napoleon  be* 
oame  Emperor,  the  entire  calendar  was  abolished, 
and  the  Gregorian  calendar  re-established. 
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Fbof.  B.  Pihicb  maintains  that  tho  discovery  of 
Neptnoe  was  ^* only  a  happy  accident'**,  the  planet 
found  by  G<illi,  in  sooordanoe  with  Leverrier*a  dirtc- 
tion,  was  nt4  the  planet  *•  lo  which  geometrical  analy- 
sis had  directed  the  telescoiie. " 
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THE  EDITOR'S  OPERA-GLASS. 

When  we  ny  thftt  Oiear  WiUU  hut  oome»  been  UonuBed, 
ikd^  pnueed.  abnaed  aud  followed  irom  hotel  to  lodgiog- 
hooee^  aad  flnallj  baa  gone  on  to  Waahiiigtooy  we  baTO 
tonied  the  opera-gbna  npoo  ibe  lateet  senttitioiL  When  we 
claim  idr  our  own  bonae  tbe  beat  newspaper-portrait  wbicb 
faaa  appealed  for  jeara  of  auj  celebritj  of  tbia  mnob- 
talked-of  lion  (we  refer  to  Ibe  portrait  of  Mr.  Wilde  in 
Frank  Ije9tUf$  libuirated  Newipaper),  we  but  qaote  tbe 
opinion  of  a  kindlj  oontemporarj. 

Mr.  WUde  dreaaes  in  an  odd  waj,  and  wears  bair  ao  loog 
tbat  be  forcibly  reminds  one  of  tbe  earlier  pietorea  of 
MfSL  Browning  ;  bnl  with  tbat  exoeption  be  ia  not  an  ex- 
tracgdioary-iooking  persDn.  His  faoe,  wbeu  be  talks  and 
amiles,  is  an  agreeable  one.  Be  is  foil  of  Oxford  onltare 
and  nataral  genins,  modest  and  ajmpatbetio  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  impreasive  in  tbe  leotnre-room.  Perhaps 
be  told  ns  notbiog  new  in  sajing  that  tbeoonventioDaltzel 
sunflower  and  lilj  were  admirable  subjects  for  embroidery 
and  decoration.  Bat  his  treatment  of  the  general  topic  of 
art^ucation  was  well  spoken.  Mr.  Wilde  bos  brought 
two  of  our  Amerioan  peculiarities  to  the  fore,  perhaps  not 
the  best  two^our  lion-bun  ting,  first ;  and  our  tendency  to 
abuse  a  man  in  the  newspapers 

We  may  excuse  ourselves  by  saying  that  >Ir.  Wilde  in- 
Tites  criticism  by  bis  peculiarities,  and  that  tbe  sort  of 
notoriety  given  to  him  by  the  caricatures  in  Punch,  and 
the  pleaaant  raillery  of  Patience^  while  it  repelled  tbe  best 
people,  was  irresistible  to  the  lion-huDter. 

Meantime,  tbe  august  shade  of  Daoiel  Webster  comes  to 
oorrect  the  absurdities  of  tbe  times.  Tbe  one  bunJredth 
anniversary  of  tbe  birth  of  the  meet  remarkable-looking 
man  of  our  country  and  oentury  was  celebrated  in  Boston, 
at  tbe  Parker  House,  with  a  bioquet  and  speeches.  Tbe 
names  of  Robert  0.  Winthrop,  Oeorge  T.  Oartis,  Mayor 
Prince,  CHiarles  L.  Woodbury,  Leverett  Baltonstall,  and 
Obarles  Devens,  will  suffice  to  testify  fiiat  this  banquet  was 
called  without  reference  to  party.  The  Hon.  Wm.  Atnory, 
oae  of  tbe  few  accomplished  men  who  were  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's intimates,  was  present  to  light  up  with  his  dolight- 
fal  conversation  tbe  personal  recollections  of  the  great 
man.  Mayor  Prince  claimed  for  Mr.  Webster  the  origin 
of  that  sentiment  of  political  unity  wbicb  saved  tbe  coun- 
try in  our  late  civil  war.  Mr.  Winthrop,  classic,  elegant 
and  forcible  always,  deferred  to  the  fact  that  Webster's 
name  had  been  given  to  a  monntaia  iu  his  native  State — 
*'  this  monntain  a  very  synonym  for  the  most  powerful 
American  mind  as  well  as  of  the  most  impressive  Ameri- 
oan presence."  And  yet  who  can  bat  regret  that  the  re- 
membrance of  this  great  man  is  so  little  regarded  in  the 
cntary  which  owes  him  so  much  ! 

Wealth  and  material  progress  are  the  topics  to  which  we 
cling;  and  as  Mr.Vandorbilt  threw  open  the  magnificent 
Ghiberti  doers,  copied  from  the  famous  bronze  doors  at 
Florence,  to  an  admiring  crowd  on  Jan.  17,  there  was  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  men  that  wealth  w.is  a  good  thing. 
This  housj  is  an  education.  It  is  thorooghly  in  good  taste, 
although  so  mocli  splendor  can  scarcely  be  thrown  to- 
gether without  periling  tha  laws  whoso  first  canon  is  sim- 
plicity. One  man,  it  is  understood,  directed  all  the  detail, 
and  that  man  was  Christian  Horter.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
be  would  have  been  knighted  for  this  work.  The  grand  ball, 
veaohing  to  the  skylight,  surrounded  by  balustrades  which 
are  in  themselves  work^  of  art,  bronze  and  brass ;  tbe  red 
marble  pillars;  the  fireplace,  with  its  blasiug  lop^s,  four 
feet  long ;  the  beauty  of  the  decorations,  recalling  Versailles, 
around  the  chimn<^y  ;  the  gorgeous  Ak<ldin  parlor,  all  oat 
CKyatal,  and  porphyry ;  pale-crimson  telvet  hangings,  em- 


broidered with  pearls  ;  tbe  fireplaostf  of  Limogea  enamel 
and  bronae ;  tne  Japanese  room ;  the  dining-room,  in  tbe 
most  Bumptoous  style  of  the  Italian  Ben  lessnea;  the 
grand  pioture-gaUery,  filled  with  five  hundred  gema  of 
modem  art ;  tlie  staircase,  which  rises  like  a  noble  thought ; 
tbe  opalesoent  and  tmted  glass  ;  tbe  Mamidiaa  nurblea ; 
divans  from  Sontari ;  tbe  San  Domingo  mahogany,  oarved 
into  oaryatids  ;  tbe  carved  and  gilded  woodwork ;  the  ool« 
lections,  everywhere  scattered,  of  fans,  miniatnrea,  jeweb ; 
tbe  fine  ojibinets  of  pnoeless  obina,  porojlain,  silver  and 
glass-^  are  triumphant  ;  the  admirable  finiab,  the 
thoughtful  selection,  tne  workmanship  and  the  design  of 
this  superb  paUoe,  which  has  tbe  Orient  and  tbe  Occident 
and  the  Nineteenth  Century  as  ita  tkves.  All  tl.at  Japan 
has  been  wcMrking  at  for  three  thooaand  years ;  all  tbat 
Art  has  been  laboring  to  produce ;  ail  tbat  Genius  has 
dreamed  of ;  all  that  our  modem  Aladdin's  lamp  baa 
produced  for  us,  are  here.  Tbe  city  owes  Mr.  Vender- 
bilt  a  great  debt  of  gra'^tude  for  the  present  he  baa  made 
us  of  such  a  house  to  look  at. 

On  Monday,  January  SOtb,  the  Oreek  Play,  which  ao 
ebann«>d  Boston,  and  all  scholars  of  last  Spring  at  Harvard 
College,  was  produced  at  Booth's  by  Mr.  Biddle,  who  was 
tbe  principal  mover  iu  the  first  representation,  Tbe  muaie 
by  Professor  J.  K  Paine  was  reprodnoed,  and  the  sorrowa 
of  CBdipns,  the  King,  in  tbe  Royal  Palace  in  Boeotian 
Thebes,  lived  again  before  u&  No  one  who  has  beard  Mr. 
Bid  Jle  but  is  impressed  by  bis  resemblance  in  tone  and 
elocution  to  8  dvini,  and  the  noble  Greek  tongue  baa  the 
music  of  tbe  Italian.  In  England  we  bear  of  tbe  repro« 
duction  of  the  *'Alcestis,"  known  to  us  through  Brown- 
ing*s  *«  Balanstion's  Adventure."  The  "  Aloestis  "  is,  per- 
haps, tbe  easiest  of  the  Greek  plays  to  represent,  although 
the  action  is  slow,  and  has  not  the  terrible  tragic  foroe  of 
tbe  Euripides,  nor  has  it  the  nobility  of  sentiment  TIm 
principal  character,  Admetus,  is  a  diabolical  one.  Hereulea 
ia  a  buffoon,  and  Aloestis,  who  devotts  herself  to  die,  baa 
but  little  to  do  bat  to  make  some  beautiful  speeoheft 
These  old  Greek  plays  are  more  immoral  than  a  modem 
French  drama ;  but,  then,  nobody  can  understand  them, 
which  is  a  benefit ;  but,  as  for  morality,  whit  can  we  urge 
for  the  ••  School  for  Scandal "  ? 

Fanro,  the  great  French  baritone,  has  receive«l  the 
"Legion  d'Honneur."  Since  Talma,  no  actor  or  singer 
has  been  thought  worthy  to  receive  this  honor,  most  oov- 
eted  by  Frenchmen ;  that  given  to  Got,  of  tbe  Com^die 
Fran^ise,  was  distinctly  given  him  as  a  Professor  of  the 
Conservatoire  Faure  has  also  tbe  Croes  of  Isabella  the 
Catholic,  the  Christ,  and  tbe  very  exceptional  distinction 
of  the  Commendador  EdtraorJinorio  of  Charles  IIL,  whiob 
confers  the  Order  of  Excellency  upon  him.  When  Faure 
received  his  last  decoration  he  was  obliged  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  his  sovereign  before  he  could  wear  it,  and  owed 
the  final  victory  to  the  influence  of  Jules  Favre.  It  if 
strange  that  the  new  Kepublio  should  prove  so  liberal  as 
to  break  the  old  prejudice,  when  tbe  first  Republic,  before, 
abolished  all  titles  and  decorations. 

Tbe  English  papers  iire  full  of  the  rapprochement  be- 
tween the  sifter  Republics  of  America  and  France,  and 
say  that  Mr.  Morton's  reception  was  such  as  no  American 
envoy  in  London  ever  hold.  Nearly  the  entire  GabiQet 
were  there,  official  representatives  of  tbe  President,  gener- 
als, three  editors,  authors  and  artists  by  the  dozen.  Lord 
Lyons's  quiet  dinners  pale  before  the  hospitality  of  the 
Amerioan  ambassador.  It  begins  to  attract  attention  that 
we  have  no  such  hospitality  at  tbe  American  Legation  at 
London.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  a  minister  to  Eng- 
land should  not  give  dinners ;  a  man  of  fortune,  and  of 
hospitable  instincts,  should  be  sent  there.    Indeed,  dipio* 
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BHACj  bM  been  defined  «s  "a  derer  wife,  and  the  giving  of 
the  best  dionen.**  In  Washington*  a  few  jearS  ago,  as  a 
good  dinner-giTer  departed,  expecting  the  French  mission, 
a  witlj  lad  J  said  that  iiis  parting  meaeage  to  the  aenaton 
WM,  ''Dinna  forget." 

In  mniie,  in  dramalio  event,  in  any  new  departnro  as  to 
gayety,  the  Oity  of  New  Tork  has  been  nnnsatUy  tranqail, 
the  prodnetion  of  *«  Madame  Favart**  in  English,  with 
Miss  Cktherine  Lewis  in  the  title  rdlt,  has  been  almost  the 
only  new  thing ;  the  pretty,  roUioking  aetress  was  scaroely 
a  soooaas  in  her  part,  not  reaching  the  perfection  of  h  r 
French  predeeessorsL 

The  town  and  country  have  bem  having  a  scare  from 
the  amallpox,  and  vsccination  has  become  m  perfect  epi- 
demia  Bcareely  a  fair  arm  but  shows  through  its  lace 
sleeve  the  dire  eliecUL  Mr.  B.rgh,  with  characteristic  ec- 
centricity, has  come  ont  against  it,  and  the  papers  and 
doctora  attack  Mr.  Bergh,  and  go  on  vaccinating. 

No  donbt  all  remedies  hold  in  them  a  dangerous  re- 
bound, bnt»  certainly,  thia  remedy  or  preventive  cannot 
be  so  dsngeroos  as  the  smallpox:. 

Beartet  Isver,  for  which  no  vacdnation  has  been  in- 
vented, is  baffling  the  physicians  and  depopulating  the 
nurseries. 

The  death  of  the  Hon.  Clarkson  N.  Potter  caused  a 
heartJEelt  grief  which  can  scaroely  be  exaggerated.  He 
was  a  briUiant  man  in  every  respect ;  a  typical  American 
gentleman  of  the  very  highest  dsss.  As  lawyer,  poli- 
tician, and  wealthy  citizen,  he  won  success  and  approba- 
tion; aa  a  private  friend,  he  was  exceediugly  bdov^  A 
very  handsoms^  gallaut,  gay  man,  be  had  also  all  the 
private  virtues  which  solidify  and  ennoble  character.  His 
fate  was  an  exceptionably  happy  one,  as  he  enjoyed  life  up 
to  the  hwtk  and  fdl  at  his  post  of  duty,  while  arguing  a 
case  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  at  Albany. 

The  death  of  such  men  aa  Mr.  Potter,  Mr.  Stoughton, 
and  the  Bev.  John  Cotton  Smith,  makes  the  worla  poorer 
and  less  worth  living  in  to  those  who  knew  them. 
Fordgn  necrology  brings  io  us  the  namea  of  Wl.liam 
Harriaon  Ainavrorth,  the  veteran  novelist^  whose  brilliant 
historical  novels  will  be  so  well  remembered  by  the 
middle-aged.  Mr.  Aiosworth  was  one  of  the  handaome 
men  of  the  oirde  of  Lidy  Blessington  and  Count  D'Orsay, 
and  his  portrait  by  Maclise  recalls  the  dandy  of  the  past 
''The  pariah  of  the  Foreign  Office,"  aa  Orenville  Murray 
was  savagdy  called  in  London,  has  a)so4>een  called,  and 
we  ahall  not  have  again  *'  The  Boudoir  CabaL"  No  man 
knew  do  much  of  the  French  nation,  the  traveling  colony, 
the  romanoa  of  diplomacy,  aa  Granville  Murray.  He  knew 
everything  bat  how  to  livo  wdl  for  himself-*tbat  he  never 
learned.  And  the  wiUy  Bernal  Odbome— he  whoae  quick 
xeftaliatioo,  in  retort  the  witty  sayer  of  good  tbiags— he 
has  gone,  too ;  he  died  at  the  house  of  his  daughter,  the 
Doehess  of  8t  Albans,  of  that  dreadful  malady,  cancer  of 
the  stomach. 

Our  own  security  of  travd  haa  been  broken  by  a  dread 
diaaateron  the  Hudson  Biver  Bailroad  at  Spnyten  Duyvil, 
by  whidi  Senator  Wagner,  the  inventor  of  the  paUce-oar, 
lost  his  Ufa  This  dreadful  disaster  happening  ao  near 
our  doora  was  doe  to  a  want  of  a  proper  aignal  system,  it 
Is  said.  A  poiguaot  agony  was  added  from  the  taking  fire 
of  one  of  the  oan»  by  which  seven  victims  were  burned 
alive^  and  amongst  them  a  Tery  young  bridegroom  and 
bride,  who  had  been  married  the  day  before. 

Banning  along  dde  by  aide  with  tragedy,  death,  and 
sorrow,  haa  come  the  usu  I  gayety  of  New  York— wed- 
dings, dinners,  balls,  and  receptions.  The  great  Charity 
Bali  came  and  went  with  more  than  its  usual  auooess,  while 
at  Washington,  the  cunning,  blasphemy,  and  vanity  of 


Ouiteau  did  not  hinder  the  great  wheel  of  social  brilliancy 
from  throwing  out  its  cormscating  sparks.  Mr.  and  Mn, 
Blaine  have  entertained  with  superb  hoepitohty,  end  the 
Pfasident  has  consented  to  sccept  dinner  invitaliicuiiL  The 
Hon.Ge<Hrge  Bancroft  told  the  President  that  he  hoped  to 
te  allowed  to  entertain  him. 

«'  Sir,"  said  the  Prealdent,  ••  I  have  oondnded  to  accept 
invitations  from  my  Cabinet^  from  the  foreign  Bidniaters, 
and  from  George  Bancroft" 
A  very  pretty  anecdote— a  real  pearl  of  history,  that  I 
Bichard  Henry  Dana,  lawyer,  and  author  of  ''Two 
Tears  Before  the  Mast,"  died  in  Borne  on  Jiannaiy  6th,  ol 
pneumonia.  He  was  one  of  a  royMl  dcacant  of  authors. 
Mr.  Lowell  used  to  call  him  '*  Bichard  m.**  His  son 
married  a  daughter  of  Longfellow 


RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  SCIENCE, 

It  has  been  found  by  Mr.  P.  Hofflan  that  calomel  is  slowly 
ehanpea  in  the  hnomn  system  by  the  action  of  wutsr  and  the  tem* 
I  erature  of  the  body  into  the  oorrosiTO  snblimaie.  This  doeom« 
position  is  aided  by  the  preseuee  of  eltrlo  aoid,  ehloifde  of  sodium 
or  suKdr. 

Tbb  Qerman  OoTemment  oontemplates  sending  out  two  expo- 
dltlons  for  obserrinfc  the  transit  of  Venus  in  18b3:  one  to  the 
month  of  the  La  Plata  BlT*«r.  the  other  to  Mai^edan'S  btndts  or 
the  Falkland  It>l>^  1  he  expedition  of  1871  ooet  the  Gofetnment 
600,000  mnrlES  (SldO^'Hh)),  the  one  of  next  year  Is  estimated  to  cost 
only  195,000  marks  (f4d,750). 

A  NSW  kind  of  celluloid  is  now  made  from  peeled  potatoes. 
These  are  treated  for  tiiirtv-six  hours  to  a  solution  of  eisfat  parts 
of  Bulphurio  sold  and  one  hundred  parts  of  water,  then  dried  be- 
tween blotting-paper  and  predAed.  In  Frane«»  pipes  aiade  from 
the  material  are  siiil  to  M  quite  equHl  in  appearauee  tomeer- 
sohaum.    Billiard  bolls  oan,  by  heavy  proeaure,  be  made  from  it 

f  TATB  geoloidflt  Cnttinff  has  recently  returned  from  the  inspee* 
tlon  of  a  newly  disoovered  mountain  of  magnetio  iron  ore  near 
bherbrooke,  P.  Q.,  on  the  line  of  the  1  assumpsie  Bailroad.  He 
pronounoes  the  ore  a  valuable  one.  and  states  that  the  ore  will 
yield  about  seventy  per  oent  pure  iron.  The  property  is  owned 
by  Eleaser  Clarke,  of  bherbrooke. 

Ths  following  will  be  found  a  good  waterproof  eement  for 
fastening  sheets  of  pasteboard  tognther.  Good  pit  oh  and  gutta* 
pureha— about  equal  parts— are  fused  together,  and  to  nine  paiti 
of  this  are  added  three  parts  of  boiled  oil  and  one-flfth  part  of 
litharge;  eontinue  ti>e  heat  with  stirring  until  fhoromcfa  union  ol 
the  ingredi4«ut8  is  efTeoted.  This  is  applied  hot.  or  eooled  somc< 
what,  and  thinned  wita  a  small  quantity  of  bensole  or  tiirj[>entin« 
oil. 


EFTEBTAININa  OOLDMK. 

**  Did  your  uncle  leave  you  anything;  in  bis  wGl,  Thomas  ?" 
"  Oh,  yes/'  said  Ihumos,  oheerfuby,  *'  he  left  me  out." 

'*  What's  the  difrorenoe.  pa,  between  the  Upper  House  and  the 
Lower  Houao  ?"  "The  difrerenoe.  my  dear,  Is  this:  the  liOwer 
House  means  u-bility,  tbe  Upper  House  no-btlity." 

Fbisnd  of  TRa  Family  to  tbx  Bot  Twins.  ^'Tm  afraid  you 
little  ttillows  dou't  always  agree.  Yon  fight  eaeh  other  sometimes, 
don't  yru  V*  T>rint^**  Yeth.  sir.  thomUmes."  r,qfth€  F.— •«  Ah, 
1  thought  so.    WeU,  who  whips?"    rcoms—"  Mother  whips." 

• 
XAia(A*S  "SBLL"~A  NtntSKBT  vnszGLB. 

Say^  dear  mamma,  "  r^e  brought  a  sake." 
All  Rhrieked  *'  Hurrah  1"  in  joy  and  hopa 

Too  soon  ihey  saw  their  sad  mlstaae: 
'Iwas  but  a  oaae-of  scented  soap  I 

A  Wn>s-AW4KB  RcToar.^Earl  Bossell  reUitea  an  Ineident 
about  Lord  North  whieh  would  imply  that  the  latter  statesman 
possessed  gifu  of  sleep  quite  equal  to  those  ot  Marten.  '*  He 
(Lord  North)  often  indulged  in  real  or  seeming  shimber;  an  op. 
ponent  in  the  middle  of  an  inveotite  exclaimed,  *  Jltsu  new.  in 
th#i  midst  of  nese  perils,  the  noble  lord  is  asleep.'  'I  wish  to  God 
I  was/  nsjoined  Lord  North." 

baby's  wAxinxa 

Whsk  baby  has  pains  at  dead  of  night, 

Mother  in  a  frigtit.  father  in  a  plight: 

When  worms  do  bite,  baby  must  ory. 

If  fever  sets  in,  baby  may  die. 

If  oroupv  pains  kill  Leonora. 

In  that  house  there's  no  Cahtoria, 

For  mothers  learu  without  delay, 

C'A-.TOBiA  cures  by  night  and  day. 
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THE    GREAT    LAKES. 


No  FEKLi>'o  i§  more  deeply  rootod  in  tlie  heart  of  an  old 
s^i  tima  til  his  profouDd  Hcorn  aod  contempt  for  tbe  fivi»h- 
water  sailor  To  hm  tblukiug,  his  bf  otUer-tar  of  the  Great 
Lakes  ia  a  vretoUed  maKe-behtiTe,  wUom  he  meutalJj  cata- 
logue* with  river  Bteaxuboat  men  and  caani-boat  hiinda. 
He  has  Btnall  belief  in  the  8torie«  he  he  «ra  of  groat  etorma 
and  ebi|>wreck  oq  these  hindlocked  wttttrra,  or  if  he  accept 
the  fact  of  freqaont  and  terrible  disaater,  he  ascnbes  it  to 
the  poor  seacnanship  of  lubbers*  He  has  alfraja  longed  to 
trj  his  hand  at  this  apparently  comfortable  and  very  con* 
doDsed  nayigiition,  and  show  them  how  a  seaman  doea  i^ 

Wh«*n  in  his  wandtsrings  fluallj  he  gets  afloat  upon  the 
greAt  fresh  wtter  seas,  there  are  snrpriseH,  there  is  disil- 
Insioo  in  store  for  him.  Looking  about  htm,  he  flnds  the 
•hipping  of  the  Grejt  Laketi  of  proportions  amazing  to  his 
brinj  mind.  Upon  tiie  waterways  of  the  great  Northwest 
be  sees  a  marine  of  noble  dimcQSions,  handled  by  a  navy 
of  practical  navigators,  whom  he  fiads  as  sailorly  a  lot  as 
he  conld  ank  to  sea  He  misses  in  the  men  many  traits  he 
18  accustomed  to.  He  finds  none  of  that  love  of  the  old 
ship  which  ii  sometimes  &o  strong  a  sentimeat  among 
o^ean  farers.  These  lake-men  make  short  voyages,  and 
under  the  present  system,  the  wljole  crew  is  discharged  the 
moment  the  vessel  enters  the  docks,  the  elevator-men  and 
**dock*waUopers*'  loading  and  unloading  cargoes.  There 
are  no  *' shipmates/*  for  the  same  reason. 

The  iike-men  have  not  that  mellowness  of  character  and 
speech  which  comes  from  long  sea  voyages  snd  fo'oastle 
yarosL  They  are  commonplace  fellows,  with  nothing  in 
dress  or  maucer  to  distinguish  them  from  landsmen,  but 
Retire  and  nil  alive,  making  good  wages,  always  watching 
the  main  chance,  speculative  sometimes. 

At  the  great  porta  of  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Tfledo,  Detroit, 
Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  he  lefirns  something  of  the  gi- 
gantic c»irrying  trade  that  supports  all  tbis  cloud  of  sail 
He  is  told  ttiat  the  shipping  passing  up  the  Detroit  Riveri 
through  Lake  St  CUir  and  the  St  Clair,  and  into  Huron, 
at  Port  Huron  aod  Hdmia,  aggregates  more  tonnage  than 
tbe  port  of  Liverpool,  Ecgland. 

Bailing  north  into  Lake  Huron,  lie  meets  ship  after  ship ; 
lig  ^team-barges,  rnnoing  under  screw  and  sail,  with  ooe, 
twO|  three  or  more  consorts  in  tow,  these  latter  under 
half- can raa,  boxe  poles,  or  full  sail,  indiflerently,  as  wind 
and  weather  permit,  this  tow  making  six,  eight,  and  ten 
miles  an  hour  ont  of  Chicago^  Milwaukee,  and  the  Michi- 
gan porta,  with  grain,  lumber,  every tbing,  or  ore-laden 
from  Escanaba  or  Mnrquette.  AgaiQ(<t  the  sky  the  sails 
stand  thiolL  8moke-wi-aith?  lie  ciirliug  along  the  horizon. 
He  observe^  onr  marioer  of  the  s^a,  that  siils  are  seldom 
snowy ;  the  smoke  and  grime  lie  thick  ui  on  them,  and  hin 
barnacled  soul  is  movel  within  him  at  the  sight 

Steam  makes  lubbers,  thinks  he.  And  steam  is  king  on 
the  inland  seas.  Funnels  belching  everywhere.  The  great 
steamers  of  the  T^ake  Superior  Transit,  the  Northwest 
Transport'ition,  the  Anchor  Line,  flying  their  private 
colors  at  the  peak ;  bar;;es  and  two  little  tugs  with  long 
log^rafts  trailing  astern,  make  a  lively  scene  of  it  The 
ikies  are  blue  and  the  waters  still.  There  is  no  suggestion 
of  danger,  no  enspioion  of  ferocity.  In  the  calm  of  the 
ocean  there  is  an  undertone  of  power,  Tbe  mighty  heave 
I  of  its  breast,  the  muttering  of  the  surf  upon  the  shore,  are 
echoes  of  the  terrible  grandeur  of  the  stfjrm.  On  the 
lakes  tber«  are  weekt,  in  the  Snromer  time,  when  these 
gr^at  bodies  of  wat#»r  sleep  like  plsoid  woodland  pond^ 
la  the  early  Fall  the  henrhi  rmts  calm  is  broken.    L  iter 


on,  storm  after  storm  roars  over  the  lakea,  8qu  dla,  terrible 
in  their  sudden  fury,  launch  theoiselTes  and  rage  along  the 
waterways.  The  light,  treeh  water  flies  before  the  wind* 
Immense  seas  are  made  in  an  incredibly  short  apace  of 
time*  TheVater  is  torn  up  in  sheets  and  hurled  throngh 
tbe  air.  The  seas  run  short  and  quick,  thundering  egalaat 
a  ve8sei*3  sides  with  rapid,  heavy  blows.  There  ia  no  time 
for  recovery  betwec^n  them.  The  lee  uhoro  i%  even  alarm- 
ingly near.  After  the  flrst  Septemlj««r  gale,  the  *'Ume 
duokfi**  are  numerous.  All  tbe  old,  rotten  hulks  fhsm 
everywhere  have  poked  out  during  the  fair  weather,  and 
the  flrst  real  blow  cripples  them  ofteu  fatally.  It  mui^t 
be  said  for  tbe  hardiness  of  lake-sailors  that  they  will  go 
to  sea  in  craft  of  amazing  crAz.iness,  In  the  colder  months 
there  is  the  ice  to  flgbt  Spray  freezes  flying.  loe  in* 
cases  masts,  and  ropes,  and  sails,  the  decks  and  clinging 
men*  The  snfl^ering  from  such  eii>osure  is  inti^nae.  En- 
durance ia  pot  to  a  frightful  test  in  this  flght  with  the  gale 
and  the  ice^  The  wind  has  a  death- cold  touch  ;  the  flying 
water  wraps  the  ship  in  icy  shrouds  ;  the  rocks  or  the  sands 
are  thundering  at  hand. 

From  about  the  middle  of  December  until  the  first  of 
April  the  ice  blockade  is  almost  unbroken.  \?ith  the  first 
sign  of  clear  water  there  is  a  stir  among  the  shipping. 
The  steamers  cut  their  way  out.  Kisks  and  promts  both 
are  great  on  theae  first  Spring  trips.  In  the  towns  on  tbe 
upper  lakes  supplies  are  running  short,  and  a  boat-load  of 
provisions  ia  snapped  up  at  fabulous  prices. 

The  vessels  of  the  United  Stat^  iLftoat  on  Iho  Nnrthem 
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with  cargoes  and  in  ballast 

There  entered  at  lake  porta  during  1880, 1^274  Teasels^ 
of  2J59,320  tons  burden  ;  and  the  clearances  al  lake  ports 
during  that  year  were  14,188  vessels,  of  2,747,202  Ions 
burden.  These  were  Ameriain  and  foreign  voeselii  in  the 
foreign  tr^de. 

The  number  of  entries  and  olesrauoes  of  American  ves- 
sels  in  the  coastwise  trade  during  the  year  1880  was  &7,0i9 
vessels,  of  20,590,236  tons  burden. 

*'  Biocd  the  movements  of  vessels  in  tbe  coaatwise  trsile 
requiring  entry  ond  clearance  to  be  made  oompriae  bat  a 
smalt  portion  of  the  movements  of  such  vessels  between  tbe 
porta  of  the  United  States,  this  sfatoment  is  a  very  incom- 
plete view  of  the  entire  movements  of  tonnage  in  tbe 
coastwise  trade  and  fisheries,"' 

In  the  season  of  1879-1880  there  were  552  dtnaters  to 
vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Of  these  2i>  occurred  in  July» 
47  in  August,  72  In  September,  72  in  Octabar,  UO  In  Xo- 
vember,  12  in  Deoember,  1  in  February,  4  in  Mareb«  US 
in  April,  40  in  May,  and  42  in  Jtine, 

The  B52  vessels  were  of  207,304  tons  bnrdi>n,  and  there 
were  aboard  of  them  5,928  persons;  384  Tsssels  weni 
ladei^,  132  going  light ;  48  vessels  were  a  total  less,  501 
sustained  pnrttat  and  unknown  loss.  Oat  of  all  these  wis 
a  Ices  of  35  livrs.  The  tofal  ralae  of  Tcesels  snifeffhig 
aasualtiea  was  ,<?!3,50:i450;  of  cargoes,  $2,r>58,00fl.  Tbe 
loss  to  vessels  was  $5h0.015  ;  to  cargoes,  $588,6:10, 

Of  the  562  casttaltlea,  8  were  fonnderinga,  100  slraail- 
ing^  182  ooUisioii%  and  202  aocideiits  from  other  MisetS* 
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laneons  canaea— capsizes,  damage  to  maohinery  andyesael, 
explosion,  fire,  ice,  etc.,  etc. 

So  mnch  for  the  magnitude  and  the  dangers  of  lake 
nayigation. 

With  the  growth  of  tliia  merchant  marine  of  the  Great 
Lakes  there  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  of  work 
in  tiie  oonstrnotioQ  and  enlargement  of  harbors.  Manj 
harbors  of  lefage  haye  been  made,  or  are  laid  oat  and 
nnder  way.  A  great  soryej  has  been  made,  and  the  hydro- 
graphy and  topography  of  the  Lake  Coantry  laid  down  on 
charts.  The  harbor-work  and  soryeys  haye  been  done  by 
the  engineers  of  the  army. 

Millions  haye  been  expended  in  ship  canals.  Of  these 
the  Welland  and  Lawrence  Canal  systems,  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  and  Lake  St.  Clair  Canals,  and  the  proposed 
Michigan  and  Erie  Ship  Canal  are  famous. 

The  United  States  Life  Saying  Seryico  has  now  in  com- 
mission tbirty-seyen  life-saying  stations  on  the  stretch  of 
coast  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  on  tho 
Great  Lakes.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  say  some- 
thing of  these  stations. 

They  are  diyided  into  three  districts :  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict^ coasts  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  numbering  nine 
atations ;  the  Tenth  District,  coasts  of  Lakes  Huron  and 
Superior,  haying  twelye  in  present  operation,  and  a  thir- 
teenth designed  and  located  (near  Houghton,  on  Lake  Supe- 
rior); while  the  Eleyenth  District,  coast  of  Lake  Michigan, 
has  sixteen  stations  in  commission,  and  two  more  pxoyided 
for  by  Congress.  The  first  Ontario  station,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Big  Sandy  Biyer,  Jefferson  County,  New  York,  has 
been  held  as  one  of  the  crack  stations  of  the  seryice.  A 
party  of  us  were  there  in  the  early  Summer.  Driying 
down  from  Pierrepont  Manor,  where  we  had  left  the  rail- 
road, we  spent  a  couple  of  days  very  pleasantly  at  the 
station. 

The  place  was  naturally  barren  and  ugly,  but  by  hard 
labor  and  the  exercise  of  considerable  taste  the  keeper  and 
crew  haye  made  the  surroundings  pleasant  and  almost 
pretty.  Board  walks  laid  in  the  sand  about  the  house, 
pretty  little  outbuildings,  a  lawn,  originally  a  desert  of 
sand,  but  on  which  now  wayes  a  most  luxuriant  crop  of 
grass;  the  "lookout" — a  quaint  little  cabin  with  a  red 
roof,  perched  on  the  top  of  a  high  platform  upon  a 
sand-hill  commanding  a  sweeping  yiew  of  the  coast  and 
offing.  All  these  improyements  spoke  of  the  industry 
and  ingenuity  expended  upon  them.  Inside  the  station 
eyerything  was  bright  and  clean.  The  boatroom,  with  the 
long  red  surf  boat  on  one  side ;  the  loaded  handcart  under 
its  tarpauhn  on  the  other ;  the  old  mortar  and  shot  on  a 
grating ;  the  extra  lines  coiled  down ;  the  signal-flags 
draped  about  the  room,  and  the  lanterns  and  other  brasses 
shining  from  the  walls,  was  a  picture  of  order.  A  big  bald 
eagle  oyer  the  door,  clutching  the  usual  shield,  was  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  keeper's  skill.  He  showed  some  handsome 
stuffed  owls  and  other  birds  up  in  his  office  aboye — things 
he  had  amusoi  himself  with  in  the  Winter  when  no  work 
could  be  done.  The  upper  rooms  wore  as  beautifully 
kept;  the  men's  sleeping-room,  with  its  double  row  of 
snowy-pillowed  cots,  was  strongly  in  contrast  with  dormi- 
tories we  had  seen  in  other  stations ;  the  captaia's  office 
and  bedroom  were  especially  neat  and  comfortable. 

The  station  is  on  the  chain  of  sand-hills  lying  outside 
the  marshes.  The  beach  is  sandy  and  flat.  A  little  north 
of  Station  1  the  shore  is  heayily  timbered,  and  is  so, 
also,  to  the  southward  for  miles. 

What  wxeokfl  they  haye  had  haye  been  yessels  running 
lor  Hbm  Stony  Point  Pftssage  from  Oswego^  becoming  em- 
bayed in  Mexico  Bay.  and  going  ashore  in  the  effort  to  get 
out  of  thai  cuia$  sac;    Ycxy  quiok  and  heayy  seas  make  in 


the  shoal  waters  of  the  bay,  westerly  gales  piling  the  surf 
up  yery  high  on  the  bars. 

The  keeper  and  crew  were  at  that  time  under  inyestiga- 
tion  for  failure  to  reach  a  wreck  which  had  cooie  on  about 
three  miles  toward  Stony  Point  Charges  were  preferred 
by  some  of  the  people  of  the  yioinity,  and  an  examination 
was  ordered  by  the  Department 

A  lot  of  witnesses  were  heard  and  a  bushel  of  testimony 
taken  on  the  i^art  of  those  entering  the  charges,  without, 
howeyer,  establishing  anything  against  the  accused  keeper. 
His  own  examination  and  that  of  his  men  decided  the 
case.  It  appeared  that  they  had  seen  the  yessel  pass  their 
station  ;  had  watched  her  until  she  gn^ounded  on  the  bar, 
three  miles  to  the  northward,  and  had  then  started  up  the 
beach  with  the  handcart,  on  which  is  loaded  the  Lyle  gun, 
shot-line,  whip,  hawser,  breeches-buoy,  and  the  other 
apparatus. 

Haying  made  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  they  halted  by  the 
outlet  of  a  pond  which  cut  out  through  the  beach.  The 
seas  were  driying  through  this  cut  One  man  waded  across. 
The  rest  got  in,  shoulder-deep,  and  got  out  again.  The 
cut  was  300  feet  wide.  The  channel  in  the  middle  of  it 
was  about  six  feet  deep.  The  current  was  runnmg  into  (he 
pond.  The  keeper  sent  two  men  back  to  the  station  for  a 
small-boat.  They  brought  it  up  through  the  marsh, 
inside  the  beach -hills.  Part  of  the  g^ar  was  put  into  the 
boat,  and  the  cart  towed  across  after  it,  the  men  wading 
behind. 

The  cart  reloaded,  they  resumed  the  march,  but  had  not 
gone  far  when  they  met  the  shipwrecked  men  and  their 
preseryers  walking  down  the  beach.  A  crew,  made  up 
from  the  bystanders,  had  made  two  trips  to  the  wreck  in 
an  old  fishboat,  and  the  rescue  was  accompliBhed.  The 
delay  at  the  outset  had  lost  to  the  station-crew  the  honor 
of  saying  them.  The  complaint  held  that  the  keeper  had 
shown  cowardice  and  inefficiency  in  this  failure  to  reach 
the  scene  of  disaster. 

The  report  of  tho  inyestigating  officer  threw  out  the 
charge  of  cowardice,  but  recommended  the  removal  of  the 
keeper,  on  the  ground  that  his  own  account  of  the  affiEdr 
proved  want  of  judgment  and  lack  of  power  and  resource 
in  emergency.  The  keeper's  defense  was  that  he  couldn't 
get  his  powder  across  dry ;  that  wetting  liis  lines  would 
cause  delay  and  difficulty ;  and  that,  as  the  men  on  the 
wreck  were  in  no  immediate  danger,  he  thought  it  right  to 
take  the  surest  and  safest  course,  even  at  the  expense  of 
precious  time. 

Station  No.  2  is  on  Mexico  Puint,  near  the  little  town  of 
Texas.  The  Point  is  at  the  western  end  of  Mexico  Bay. 
The  station  is  like  No.  1  in  architecture  and  outfit  They 
have  each  a  five-oarcd  surfboat,  and  one  of  the  old  metaliio 
lifek>oats.  These  old  metallic  boats  were  built  in  New 
York  in  1854,  and  a  number  of  them  were  sent  out  to  vari- 
ous places  on  the  lakes.  They  were  used  in  a  number  of 
rescues,  and  did  good  service.  But  having  no  one  es- 
pecially empowered  to  look  after  them,  they  got  badly 
battered  up,  and  were  finally  thrown  aside  and  forgotten. 
Captain  Dobbins  found  them  scattered  here  and  there,  and 
repairing  those  of  them  that  were  worth  it,  put  them  at 
various  lake  atations,  whore  they  are  still  of  great  use. 

Texas  Station  is  prettily  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Salmon  Biver,  in  a  picturesque  spot  The  house  stands  on 
the  green  turf  on  the  bluff,  close  to  tho  water.  There  is  a 
fine  grove^  full  of  benches  and  swings,  much  affected  by 
picnickers  from  the  country  round.  A  hotel  stands  on 
either  side  of  the  lovely,  winding  stream.  In  the  Summer- 
time the  boys  are  kept  busy  showing  visitors  about  They 
had  1.500  on  the  register  one  day  last  Summer.  From 
Mexico  Point  the  shore  assumes  a  bolder  oharacter«  and 
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froBU  the  lake  iq  beetling  blufTs,  raDDiog  ou  to  Oswego 
City. 

While  we  were  at  Purker'a  fltation  he  receivetl  a  box  from 

cthe  Woman's  National  Relief  Aaiociation,   of  which   the 

ContenU  wei*e  books,  a  few  groeertes  (oatmeal,  cocoa-shelU, 

sugar  and  Leibig),  women's  and  men*8  clotbingt  shoeai 

eta,  intended  for  the  relief  of  tbo  ehipwrecked.     Similar 

boxes  have  been  sent  to  other  stationa,  and  will  beauppUed 

to  the  whole  aerviee  in  time.     In  this  the  W.  N*  R  A*  is 

doing  a  verj  tiraolj  and  effective  good  work.     Heretcfore 

r  the  aarfmon  have  be€n  supplying  such  things  from  their 

^*own  small  stock,  and  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  some  crews 

in  the  service  to  give  away  all  their  spare  clothing  to  needy 

rescned  ones  more  thun  once  ia  a  season*     The  gratitude 

,  with  which  the  shipwrecked  receiro  such  kinJneas  very 

Llr^qnently  does  not  last  long  eaough  for  them  to  remem- 

Tber  to  send  back  the  articles  so  generously  supplied. 

The  men  at  No,  2  were  greatly  pleased  with  their  box, 
and  when  Captain  Parker,  in  displaying  the  articles, 
donned  a  high  white  hat  (with  a  widower's  boncl),  a  com- 


plete snit  of  Swisabelm  nnderclo thing,  aud  a  pair  ef  anny 
elevens,  there  was  some  hilarity* 

The  '* lookout"  is  a  littk  sentry-box  on  stilts,  at  tbe 
edge  of  the  little  bln^  A  wateh  is  kept  constantly  from 
thia  ;  the  patrol  daty,  as  at  Big  Bandy,  is  abght^only  an 
easy  walk  of  a  mile  either  way. 

The  Ottwego  Lifeboat  Btatiou  is  nnder  the  hiU,  jnst  at 
the  month  of  the  Oswego  River,  right  in  among  the 
wharves  and  ships  and  liimber-piles  and  xTarehoa9<e8  of  the 
tinrbor.  From  the  blnff  behind  the  station  the  bastiona  of 
old  Fort  Ontario  frown  down  upon  the  lake.  On  the  look- 
out  bridge,  above  on  the  housetop,  paoea  the  watch*  Day 
and  night  he  scans  the  harbor  and  the  offing,  Down 
below,  in  the  boatroom.  the  stanch  English  lifeboat  and 
the  long,  keen  surf  boat  are  ready  to  rash  down  the  waya  at 
a  moments  wamiug.  In  the  hurried  launch  the  men 
scramble  over 
the  gunwales 
as  she  slides 
toward  the 
water.  Oars 
are  out,  the 
keeper  stands 
erect  in  the 
stern,  grasping 
the  steering- 
oar,  and  be- 
fore she  hm 
lost  the  mo* 
mentum  of  the 
waya  the  crew 
are  swinging 
into  a  long 
stroke^  and 
out  she  goes 
throagli  the 
slip,  down 
through  t  h  G 
river  mouth, 
beyond     the 

lighthouse  on  the  breakwater,  and  into  the  thick  of  the 
fight  with  sea  and  storm.  They  get  the  big  lifeboat  out 
and  in  with  the  help  of  *  winch  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
boatroom. 

Among  the  rooks  at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs  not  a  few 
old  hulks  have  laid  their  bones.  The  station  has  been 
rich  in  wrecks  at  its  very  door,  and  a  schooner  laat 
Winter,  missing  the  piers  and  coming  on  the  shore, 
Tery  nearly  stuck  ber  jibboom  in  at  the  meaaroom 
window. 

Nearly  all  their  work  is  close  to  the  piers, 
missing  the  narrow  entrance  between  the  piers* 
fetching  up  on  the  rocks  within  a  fitone*s  throw  of  the 
harbor. 

A  patrol  i<>i  kept  along  the  bluffs  to  the  east,  the 
men  going  in  pairs  over  the  rough  shore. 

Keeper  Blackburn,  of  this  station,  has  proven  him- 
self a  man  of  courage,  skill  and  resource.  Ue  has 
stood  the  test  of  action  well,  coming  ont»  in  all  eeses^ 
with  great  credit. 

We  ran  down  on  the  Borne  road  to  Charlotte^Ni^ 
Genesee,  and  having  quartered  at  the"  Cottage,"  down 
by  the  beach,  enjoyed  that  night  a  wLit^  fish  atipper 
that  will  tlTe  long  in  grateful  memories. 

Wo  found  the  lifeboat  station  on  the  riTer-lmnk 
nboTe  the  drawbridge.  The  house  is  the  same  as  the 
Oswego  building,  bnt  without  the  B]de*bnilding\ 
hairing  a  non«reeident  volunteer  crew, 

oe  18  ptctureeque ;  the  old  UghthotBue  on  Ihe 
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hill,  thd  little  chuicU  among 
tbe  trees,  the  hoaaes  o(  Ibe 
lawn  Btrang  out  along  tbe 
viver-baok,  the  flmeltinflf-far- 
iiaoeji,  the  liotels  unJ  preity 
cottugea  tipOQ  the  beacb«  tbe 
pier  pasbmg  iuto  tbe  Uae 
lake,  a  little  black-and-white 
light-tower  on  its  seaward  entl; 
eiBtward,  tbe  cliffii ;  weatw^ard, 
the  abort,  half -moon  of  yellow 
ind,  the  bathing -houses,  and 
ejond,  the  bouacs  in  the  dis- 
tant point,  make  up  a  pretty 
ficeoe. 

Captain  Joe  DojJe  is  keppcr 
of  tbe  station.  He  has  one 
pftid  sarfman^  who  looks  alter 
tbe    hoaae    nnd    eqnipraente* 

^ind  seven  voluate^rs  living 
irtthin  CiilL  TUey  have  their 
ilor  drills  with  life  and 
rf  boats  aod  gun  apparatus, 
nt  perform  no  watch  and 
atrol  duty.  These  men  are 
paid  lor  whait  service  they 
ronden  For  service  at  wrecks 
ttvcdving  exposure  and  risk, 
oyle  IS  known  to  fame,  hav- 
iog  received  the  gold  medal 

jOl  the  life-saving   i^ervice  in 
79  for  heroism  in  two  not- 

''Able  rescues.  He  is  a  tail, 
spare  man,  of  the  raw4)oned 
American  type,  quiet  in  man- 
ner, and  modest  as  he  is  brave. 
He  is.  by- tbe- way,  a  bachelor. 
,  At  half  -  past  nine  on  tbe 
night  of  Septemlmr  lltb,  1S78, 
tbe  Bohooaer  Dorr  was  discov- 
ered as  bore,  a  mile  west  of  tbe 

^pier,  and  lying  about  1,200 
fards  ofT  tbe  beacb.  Doyle 
and  his  men  hauled  the  boat- 
oarriage  down  to  the  poiut, 
abreast  of  the  wreck,  Tbe 
«eas  break  n gainst  a  steep 
bank  of  twenty  feet  in  heigbt. 
Boulders  are  thick  at  iho 
water's  edge,  Doyle  launched 
his  boat  down  over  this  bank* 
and,  getting  siifely  through  the 
rocks,  made  for  the  wr^ck.  It 
was  a  during  launch  in  tbe 
dark.  Tiie  vessel  lay  bows  to 
windward,  so  tbat  she  made 
no  lee.  By  the  light  of  a 
loroh  on  her  deck  tbe  boat 
ran  alongKide,  and  having  got 
ft  line  out  the  crew  managed 
to  hold  her  there  witb  her 
head  to  tbe  heavy  aeas.  There 
was  a  woman  oook  aboard » and 
iho  sailors,  thinking  tbat  she 
oonld  not  be  s,ived*  would  not 
noma  cfL  Bbe  was  finally 
dropped  over  the  aide  into  the 
surfboat  Tbe  mate  dropped 
in    next,   and   then    the  boat 
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Was  carried  to  leeward  on  a  big  sea,  the  line  parted, 
her  bows  were  whirled  up  UDtil  she  nearly  ended  over, 
and  a  piece  of  her  stern,  witb  tlie  lushiogs  of  the  steering- 
oar,  was  torn  ont  Doyle  held  her  head  to  it,  someiiow, 
until  he  relashed  his  our,  and  the  boys  never  knew,  nutii 
the  night's  work  was  done,  how  near  they  had  b^en  to  a 
dnoking,  or  worse.  Banniog  np  again,  they  took  off  the  re- 
maining five  men,  and  pnt  her  atont  for  shore.  It  was  a 
bad  snrf,  bat  the  boat  was  safely  beached  on  the  sands. 
The  woman  then  fainted  oomtortably.  Abont  a  month 
later,  the  Canadian  schooner  Star^  ruuning  for  Charlotte 
harbor  in  a  gale  from  the  northwest,  was  carried  beyond 
the  pier,  and  finding  herself  driving  on  the  rocks  nnder 
Ohapin's  Point  bluffii,  let  go  her  anchors,  abont  a  quarter- 
mile  past  the  river  mouth.  As  she  came  up  the  sea  swept 
her  deck,  and  her  crew  of  seven  ran  np  into  the  crosstrees. 
It  was  a  black  night,  and  blowing  a  '* living  gale."  The 
seas  dashed  in  the  windows  of  the  lighthouse  on  the  end 
of  the  pier,  and  the  lamp  could  not  be  lighted.  The 
windows  of  this  tower  are,  I  think,  fifty-sis  feet  above  the 
lake  leveL 

The  lifeboat-men  gathered  to  the  beach  and  showed 
lights.  Nothing  of  this  vessel  could  be  seen.  The  sea 
lowering  somewhat,  Doyle  took  the  lifeboat  out  toward 
midnight,  and,  by  good  luck,  getting  to  the  wreck  in  the 
pitchy  darkntss,  took  off  the  seven  men  clinging  in  the 
foremast  crosstrees. 

At  Buffalo  we  found  the  superintendent  of  the  Ninth, 
Captain  D.  P.  Dobbins,  at  his  headquarters.  No.  bi  Central 
Wharf.  From  this  office  the  captain  issues  his  orders, 
Buppliea,  etc.,  and  conducts  the  various  business  of  his 
distncL  All  ojrrespondence  of  the  stations  with  the 
bureau  goes  through  his  hands,  such  as  the  weekly  trun- 
script  of  the  journal  of  each  station,  etc.  He  is  paymaster 
and  purchasing  agent  for  the  district,  and  bonce  he  is  a 
bonded  offioer.  In  his  frequent  visits  to  the  stations  he 
drills  his  crews  in  their  various  duties,  setting  up  the 
breeches-buoy  apparatus,  resuscitation  of  the  apparently 
drowned  and*use  of  tiie  mediciue-chest,  launching,  rowing, 
and  beaching  the  boats.  He  makes  thorough  inspections 
of  tlic  buildings  and  property,  and  orders  needed  work  of 
aay  kind.  The  men  usnally  do  about  four  Upura'  daily 
work  about  the  station,  which,  with  the  night  watch  and 
patrol  duty,  is  enough  to  keep  them  busy  and  contented 
during  the  otherwise  monotonous  inaction  of  good 
weather.  The  men  being  compelled  to  remain  always 
within  hailing  distance  of  their  stations,  except  when  on 
liberty,  are  apt  to  gat  to  growling  among  themselves  and 
hatching  plots  against  the  keeper.  A  healthy  amount  of 
worlL  obviites  this  difficulty.  The  sn|>erintendent  advises 
with  keepers  on  the  selection  of  their  crews,  and  is  the 
arbiter  of  all  transactions  between  keepers  and  men. 

All  keepers  are  appointed,  after  examination,  on  the 
superintendent's  nomination.  He  endeavors  to  fill  the 
places  with  men  experieocdd  in  the  handling  of  boaits, 
possessed  of  the  necessary  executive  force  to  control  a 
crew  in  ordinary  duty  and  in  action,  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy, and  capable  of  discharging  faithfully  the  responsi- 
bility resting  upon  them.  He  finds  hia  be^t  men  among 
the  fishermen— siilors.  Their  se^  duty  has  taught  them 
discipline  and  cleanliness  of  habit ;  their  life  on  the  beach 
has  made  them  skilled  and  fearless  in  the  surf.  A  keeper 
ahould  be  physically  sound,  temperate,  honest,  energetic, 
oool-headed,  a  brave  and  skillful  surfman,  a  leader,  a  man 
of  some  education,  and  enough  judgment  to  pick  out  good 
men  for  his  boat 

For  these  requirements  the  government  pays  a  salary  of 
8400  per  annum.  The  service  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
haviog^  in  spite  of  this  slim  pay,  bo  many  men  upon  ita 


rolls  who  may  nearly  reach  the  ideal  standard  above  out-, 
lined.  Love  of  the  service  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
holding  them  to  their  posts,  bnt  they  have  always  had 
great  hope  of  Congress  recognizing  their  merit  by  an  in- 
crease of  compensation.  They  are  begiuniog  to  fall  away 
now,  the  promises  of  many  seasons  beiug  i^tiU  nnf nlfilled, 
and  unless  something  be  done  in  the  coming  session  for 
them,  many  of  the  stations  must  pas3  into  tne  hands  of 
incompetents. 

Captain  Dobbins  has  his  crews  uniformed  in  the  regula- 
tion sailor-suit,  the  letters  U.  S.  L.  S.  &  and  number  of 
station  on  the  cap-ribbon.  At  one  or  two  stations  of  the 
Ninth  they  have  white,  blue-trimmed  shirts  and  caps  for 
Summer  wear.  The  men  dislike  the  flat  cap,  which  gives 
no  protection  to  the  eyes.  Would  not  double-vizor  hunt- 
ing caps,  of  blue  and  white,  make  a  becoming  and  naeful 
headgear  ? 

Captain  Eiah,  of  the  Tenth  District,  adopted  flat  straw 
hats  for  his  men  last  Summer,  which  were  hold  in  great 
contempt  by  the  old  backwoodsmen  of  the  upper  stationa. 

The  Inspector  of  the  Long  Island  stations  thinks  that 
Guernsey  (or  Jersey  ?)  shirt  would  make  a  good  imiform 
for  beach  crews. 

The  men  pay  for  thess  togs  oat  of  their  own  exchequer, 
the  department  making  no  allowance  for  anythmg  of  the 
kind. 

Captain  Dobbins  at  first  allowed  his  various  crews  to 
exercise  their  own  ta^ste  in  selecting  uniforms,  with  the  re- 
sult that,  on  his  next  trip  thereafter,  he  found  one  crew  in 
the  garb  of  railway  conductors,  another  in  the  red  shirta 
and  white  breeches  of  firemen  on  parade,  another  re- 
splendent in  gdd-lace  and  buttons,  gorgeous  as  naval 
commodores,  after  which  the  captain  regulated  styles  him- 
self. 

The  Bufialo  Lifeboat  Station,  No.  5,  stands  on  the  sea- 
wall near  the  mouth  of  Buflalo  Creek.  Opposite  tower  the 
great  Bennett  elevators.  A  little  beyond  there  is  a  wedge 
of  canal-boats  in  the  famous  Erie.  From  this  station  the 
stir  and  hurry  of  vessels  moving  out  and  in,  lading  and 
emptying  at  the  docks  and  elevators,  is  an  always  intbroll- 
ing  scene.  The  boathouse  opens  on  the  creek.  It  has  a 
slanting  floor  and  boatways  running  to  the  water.  The 
boats  stand  on  the  ways  held  by  a  hook  in  the  bternpost. 
At  the  word  of  command  the  doors  are  thrown  open,  the 
men  spring  to  their  places,  the  keeper,  standing  by  the 
stern,  knocks  up  the  hook,  and  away  she  goes. 

The  quarters  are  in  an  adjoining  building,  of  which  the 
men  occupy  the  upper  floor,  and  the  keeper,  with  his 
family,  the  lower. 

We  accompanied  Captain  Dobbins  to  see  a  trial  of  his 
new  self -ballasting,  self-righting  and  self-bailing  surfboat. 
The  boat  had  already  been  in  service  a  year,  and  Captain 
Williams,  of  No.  5,  had  done  good  work  in  her.  In  this 
trial  she  displayed  excellent  qualities  under  oar  and  sail. 
Being  capsized,  she  righted  quickly,  and  emptied  hers.  If 
of  water  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds.  Without  the 
bnllast  she  weighs  1,35<J  pounds.  Her  measurements  are  : 
26  feet  over  all,  5  feet  9  inches  beam,  and  2  feet  6  inches 
depth,  with  20  inches  sheer  of  gunwale  and  5  inches  sheer 
of  keel.  She  has  crowned  air-cases  at  either  end.  She 
pulb  six  oars,  single  banked.  The  ballast  is  water,  let 
into  compartments  under  the  deck,  and  can  be  shifted,  in- 
creased or  lessened  at  will.  She  empties  through  the 
centre-board  welL  This  boat  promises  to  prove  just  what 
the  lake  service  needs. 

She  is  caravel-built,  of  white  oak  keel  and  frames,  and 
white  cork  pine  plank,  strong  and  durable ;  at  the  same 
time  that  her  weight  is  only  one-third  of  that  of  the  Eogliah 
lifeboat^  the  has  the  same  aeaworlhincaa.    Of  cootBa  hm 
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light  weight  is  a  tremendona  advantage,  iQaamuoh  as  she 
can  be  handled  eaailj  on  the  beaoh  or  afloat  bj  a  orew 
of  six.  Sbe  is  now  at  the  Point  anx  Barques  station,  on 
Lake  Huron  (takiug  the  plaoe  of  the  surf  boat  which  la>t 
the  crew  of  that  station  in  April,  1880),  and  la  giving  great 
satisfaction. 

While  we  were  at  the  Erie  station,  Presqae  Isle,  there 
was  an  interesting  trial  of  Captain  OttiQger*s  sandwbeel, 
an  appliance  which  promises  to  be  a  great  thing  on  loose 
sandy  beaches,  like  Cape  Cod,  Jersey  and  North  Carolina. 
It  is  a  wooden  rim,  or  tire,  with  twelve  concavities  shaped 
like  those  in  a  waffle-iron.  The  compression  of  air  in 
these  backets,  as  they  touch  the  sand,  prevents  the  wheel 
sinking  far  into  it.  The  appliance  will  be  a  success,  if 
made  light  enough  to  leave  the  friction  saved  appreciably 
greater  than  the  added  weight  of  the  sand  wheel 

Presqae  Isle  is  a  peainsala  of  some  four  miles  long, 
lying  outsiie  the  harbor  of  Erie,  and  on  the  end  of  it, 
among  some  c^ups  of  graceful  trees,  stand  the  life-saving 
station  and  the  lighthouse  buildings.  From  there  the  view 
of  the  beautifal  harbor,  the  town  lying  on  the  slope  facing 
the  lake,  the  high  timbered  ridge  against  the  sky,  is  most 
lovely.  The  station  holds  a  commanding  position  as  to 
harbor  and  offlng,  and  its  crew  has  done  much  effective 
work  and  some  brave  things.  We  were  much  interested 
in  the  keeper,  a  big,  blue-eyed,  yellow-bearded  Norseman, 
with  all  a  Yiking's  love  of  sea  and  storm. 

At  sleepy  old  Fairport  there  was  not  much  to  see.  A 
lew  mossy  old  houses  up  on  the  turfy  bluS  under  the  gray, 
time-stained  light-tower ;  a  schooner  or  two  unloading 
oopper  ore  from  far  Superior ;  an  ore-train  rattling  up  the 
Yolley  on  the  Youngston  narrow-gauge  ;  the  winding  river 
asleep  in  the  sun— that  was  all. 

On  the  sandy  shore  near  the  lifeboat  station  four  little 
cottages,  in  a  row,  are  tenanted  by  the  families  of  surfmen 
at  the  station.  They  built  these  modest  dwellings  out  of 
their  earnings,  and  moved  into  them  last  Spring  with  their 
small  belongings.  The  arrangement  has  been  a  happy 
one  all  around ;  the  men  are  more  contented  to  stay  close 
to  the  station,  and  the  women  and  children  make  the  place 
quite  a  bright,  cheerful  little  settlement  Captain  Bab- 
oock*8  wife  and  little  ones  occupy  the  very  small  rooms  in 
the  wing  of  the  station  building. 

The  crew  of  No.  7  has  a  good  record  in  the  annual  re- 
ports. Captain  Babccck  took  his  sarfboat  out  to  the 
Siicco  last  season  in  a  sea  so  heavy  that  only  one  of  the  men 
on  the  wreck  was  hardy  enough  to  risk  it  in  the  boat,  and 
the  rest  were  taken  off  by  tbe  breeches-buoy. 

The  lifeboat  station  at  Cleveland,  No.  8,  is  on  the  west 
pier,  in  the  mouth  of  tbe  Cuyahoga.  It  is  built  in  the 
style  of  the  Oswego  house,  with  the  exception  of  a  sliding 
floor  for  the  boat-room.  The  volunteer  station  at  rugged 
Marblehead  Point  is  the  last  in  the  district,  and  is  kept  by 
Lucien  Clemens,  who  has  a  gold  medal  from  the  service 
for  gallant  rescues  made  prior  to  bis  taking  the  keepership. 

These  nine  stations  constitute  tbe  Ninth  District.  They 
are  all  well  manned,  and  in  efficient  working  order.  "In 
1880  the  crews  of  the  Ninth  served  at  seventy-eight  dis- 
asters, from  which  350  imperiled  lives  were  saved,  and,  in 
round  numbers,  a  million  dollars  of  property.  Each 
station  shows  the  handiwork  of  its  keeper  and  crews  in 
the  construction  of  boat  and  store  sheds,  pier  breakwaters, 
launching  ways,  roads  and  walks  about  the  station,  *  look- 
oats  *  in  prominent  points,  house  decoration  and  furni- 
ture.'' 

In  ihess  words  Superintendent  Dobbins  sums  up  tbe 
wosk  of  his  dtstriet  in  the  last  year. 

Wa  embarked  on  the  steamer  Ketteennw^  from  Detroit, 
OB  ilio  last  nighl  in  Jum^  boond  for  Forty-Mile  Point, 


Lake  Huron,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw. 
We  were  all  night  getting  through  Lake  St  Claire,  being 
stuck  a  couple  of  hours  on  the  flats,  and  mommg  found  us 
still  in  the  river.  We  were  passing  up  between  lonely 
shores,  stoppiug  occasionally  to  take  on  more  freight 
On  the  Canada  side  it  was  Dominion  Day,  and  the  shore 
was  gay  with  bunting,  the  Cross  of  St  George,  the  Tricolor 
and  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Here  and  there  we  embarked 
some  line  freight,  and  it  was  good  fun  to  see  the  persua- 
sive efforts  put  forth  by  the  deck  hands  in  getting  them 
aboard.  Coaxing  and  backing  got  the  horses  on ;  the 
cows  succumbed  to  the  force  of  argument  conveyed  in  a 
scientific  twisting  of  their  poor  tails ;  but  on  the  pigs  all 
treatments  failed,  and  they  were  dragged  aboard  by  main 
force,  dismally  squeaking. 

On  these  scenes  we  looked  down  with  delight;  and 
there  was  a  gooi  deal  of  chaff  from  boat  and  dock. 

We  passed  slowly  out  of  the  river  at  Fort  Huron,  breast- 
ing a  heavy  current  Huron  was  before  us,  the  horizon  a 
straight  blue  line.  Under  the  lighthouse  on  the  shining 
sands  men  were  hauling  seine.  They  make  good  hauls  of 
whiteflsh  as  the  schools  are  starting  down  river. 

A  funereal  fleet  of  black-hulled,  black-sailed  three- 
masters,  in  tow  of  a  dingy  barge,  steamed  out  of  Samia, 
and  fell  away  from  ns  to  the  eastward,  bound  for  the 
Canada  side  of  the  lake.  We  hugged  the  Michigan  shore. 
The  smoke  of  distant  forest  fires  hung  over  tbe  land* 
through  which  peeped  points  of  timbered  sand  shore. 
The  day  was  cool  and  breezy.  We  sat  under  the  lee  of 
the  cabin,  and  lazily  watched  the  white  sails  and  smoke- 
wreaths  on  the  blue  expanse  of  sea.  At  sundown  we  put 
into  Sand  Beach,  as  the  light  in  the  beacon  on  the  long' 
breakwater  was  beginning  to  glimmer. 

Purple  shadows  were  darkening  the  lake  to  eastward, 
and  the  waters  lay  gray  and  still  and  sad-looking.  Ashore 
the  prospect  was  scarcely  more  cheering.  A  few  stragglers 
stood  about  the  wharf ;  back  on  the  hill  clustered  the  few 
small  houses  of  the  town ;  a  fleet  of  queer  little  stone- 
boats  rode  at  anchor;  north  and  south  stretched  the 
gloomy  pines. 

At  midnight  of  the  second  day  we  slowed  down  and 
headed  in  for  Hammond's  Bay.  A  muffled  figure  in  the 
bow  was  heaving  the  lead.  We  stood  beside  the  wheel- 
house  with  the  captain,  and  scanned  the  shore  through 
the  niglit  -  glasses.  At  intervals  the  whistle  sounded. 
Quickly  a  patch  of  light  flashed  from  the  dim,  black 
shore.  Out  of  it  a  man  came,  holding  aloft  a  red  light ; 
then  some  silhouette  figures  appeared  agpiinst  the  light, 
dragging  a  boat  Then  we  waited  until  the  sound  of  oars 
and  a  hail  came  up  froui  under  our  bows,  and  the  surf- 
boat  lay  alongside.  With  hasty  "  good  •  nights "  we 
boarded  her,  and  were  pulled  off  shoreward  as  the  lights 
of  the  Keweenaw  moved  away  into  the  lake.  One  of  us 
told  the  men,  as  we  glided  on  iu  the  silence,  the  story  of 
how  the  President  had  bseu  shot  down  that  day.  Arrived 
and  welcomed  at  the  station,  we  had  a  smoke  and  a  chat, 
and  turned  in,  to  lie  awake  battling  wretchedly  with  mua- 
quitoes  until  daylight  'brought  relief.  A  morning  reoon- 
noissance  discovered  a  desolate  scene.  A  wilderness  of 
gloomy  forest  stretched  unbroken  north  and  south  around 
the  sweep  of  the  bay.  In  the  centre  of  this  stood  the 
station,  a  little  clearing  about  it  On  the  edge  of  the 
woods  was  a  rough  little  hut  of  logs.  Skins  hanging  at 
the  door  bespoke  a  hunter's  house.  Here  lived  No.  I  of 
the  orew,  with  his  little  family  of  six.  Ben  himself  was 
lounging  about  the  station-door,  anit  even  at  this  early 
hour  he  was  indostriously  whittling. 

Bending  over  the  stove  in  the  messroom,  busy  with  the 
breakfast,  was  the  keeper's  young  wifSi    It  was  pleas* 


terud  at  tlie  station  with  her  hnabiiod« 
nod  bad  been  left  aiono  A  mgUi  or  Ivo 
when  ho  hftJ  to  go  down  on  anowahooA 
to  Bogers  Citr  fur  Buppliea.  The  anow 
lay  very  deep  for  months,  and  thej  tuw 
no  one  but  aoma  iiungrj  tramps,  who 
appeared  ont  of  the  lotost  and  attacked 
the  house,  the  koaper  driving  them  off 
with  bia  rifle. 

It  ia  a  lonelj  place,  Sammer  and 
Winter.  The  nearest  farma  are  eight 
miles  back  through  the  wooda.  One 
old  fellow  lives  on  the  beach  two  milea 
Bonth,  and  toward  his  place  tlie  sta- 
tion men  are  clearing  a  road  throngh 
the  tangled  wooda.  The  ahorea  being 
low«  there  are  ocoaaionai  moraaaea 
where  black  mnck  makes  adranoe 
dlffionlt  The  woods  are  dense  —  a 
gloomy  jungle.  There  is  plenty  of 
game  about,  Bon  told  na,  and  ^hing 
was  good  this  yean 

Ereo  in  this  f jir-away  place  we  found 
everything  in  "shipshape*'  about  the 
house*  oatsiiie  and  in, 

Etirly  in  the  day  we  started  in  the 
enrfboat  for  Rogers  CAly,  sixteen  miles 
south.  The  men  went  at  it  cheerful ly, 
in  good  hum  or  over  the  excitement  of  a 
o  trip  to  toWD.  The  bay  and  luke  were 
S  glassy  smooth,  and  wo  rowed  close 
*^  inshore,  looking  down  into  the  crystal 
^  depths  at  the  rooky  bottom,  passing 
now  and  then  above  the  •*  bonea  *'  of 
old  wrecks.  Ten  mike  down  we  passed 
the  Great  Sacred  Bock,  which,  Captahi 
Valentine  told  us,  the  Imlians  in  early 
days  came  from  far  away  to  worship. 
Farther  on  some  one  pointed  out  the 
hut  of  a  qneer  old  hermit,  who  liTea 
on  the  beiioh  the  year  around.  Near 
the  lake  shore  he  has  burled  hia  wile 
in  a  well,  and  the  aingtUar  old  gentle- 
man spends  his  time  looking  down 
upon  the  old  kdy'a  coffin  floating 
about  below. 

A  mile  and  a  half  from  Rogers  tlid 
keeper  poiuted  out  on  the  beach  the 
boat  from  which  Captain  Sawyer,  then 
superintendent  of  the  Tenth  DiBtrtct^ 
and  Keeper  Feaben  were  drowned  last 
FalL  Valentine  was  wilh  them,  the 
only  survivor,  and  he  told  us  bow  it 
happened*  They  were  SAtling  down 
from  the  station  on  a  fresh  wind  and 
were  struck  by  a  squall  ab<?ut  this 
place,  the  ballftst  shifted,  and  no  one 
being  at  the  sheet,  she  went  over,  filltHl 
and  sank.  The  three  men  clung  to 
the  rigging  above  water  and  looki'd  to 
the  shore  for  help.  They  could  see 
men  on  th*3  dock,  Theaa  were  soma 
Polish  laborers,  *'who  saw  the  iKsal 
sink,  and  spent  over  two  predotia 
honrs  in  considering  the  aituatioa.'* 

The  wreck  waa  only  a  h^lf  mik  from 
abore^  but  the  water  was  so  oold  that 
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(  ftbove  it,  ike  jellow  ligtitUotuo,  were  mirrored  in  the 
deepmg  lake,  f^e&r  bj  atHer  tr«5e*cruwued  iHiaucU  iiutiUd 
Oil  tiie  clear,  still  water. 

A  amall  boat  came  off  in  answer  to  onr  atgnals*  And  we 
went  asbore  to  apend  the  day  utx  tU«  island.  Wo  found 
the  liltiboat  station  in  a  obarmiag  little  oova.  The  prettj 
atatioa^house  ia  the  midst  oi  a  Datnber  of  little  white- 
tra^'hed  outbiiiJdiDga  stood  in  relief  from  a  baokgronnd  of 
dense  foliage.  A  little  piefi  projeotiog  from  this  pointi 
makes  quite  a  cozy  barlx>r,  inside  wbbh  the  lifeboat  ridoe 
nader  cover.     This  waa  tlio  first  Engliah  lifeboat  in  the 


tbej  hesitated  to  swim  for  the  boat  After  hanging  on 
twentj  muiuttfs  the  capt^iu  and  bL<i  two  aailora  iAt  them* 
sal  Tea  ohilling  to  death,  and  seeing  that  no  help  c^ime^ 
Yalentine  and  Feaben  started  for  shore*  bnt  came  back 
bennmbed  and  exbanated.  Vulentine  made  a  second 
I'ilbrt,  but  had  to  rettirn  to  the  spar  again,  and  thia  time 
his  hands  were  so  cold  that  he  could  no  longer  open  them. 

Their  caaa  was  a  bad  one  now,  and  thej  saw  death 
fitaring  them  in  tho  faeo.  Captain  Sawyer  threw  off  some 
of  his  clothea  and  swam  oft^  in  one  last  figbt  for  life.  He 
went  forty  feet,  turned,  and,  coming  back,  went  down 
without  a  word  under  the  icy  waves.  Feaben,  soon  after, 
lost  his  hold  and  went  down.  Over  two  hours  and  a  half 
after  the  boat  sank,  Valentine  was  taken  off  by  men  from 
Bogera 

Feaben 'a  body  came  ashore,  but  Captain  Sawyer  has 
never  been  aeen  since.  Search  for  his  body  was  kept  up 
for  a  long  iime,aQd  the  Department  had  the  beach  patroUed 


Tas  cats,  LAKB  xaiK. 

Hnron'and  Superior  diatrict  Snperin  ten  dent  Sawyer 
wrote  to  the  Department  in  187T:  •*The  keeper  and  crew 
of  Thunder  Bay  station  have  had  so  much  practical  ex- 
perience with  it  (the  lifeboat)  that  it  would  be  impoasible 
to  instill  into  them  any  more  confidence  than  they  poatefs 
already.  They  regard  tbe  boat  oa  something  almost 
supernatural.'* 

The  station  has  performed  effectaal  service  since  its  es- 
tablishment in  187H.  In  1877  the  crew  served  at  three 
disasters,  saving  thirty-five  lives.  In  1878  they  are  ac- 
credited with  one  wreck  and  three  livea  saved.  In  1879 
they  rendered  prompt  aid  to  the  propeller  CJi^nnplmn, 
ashore  on  the  oust  side  of  the  iitiand  with  thirty-four 
persons  aboard.  In  1880  tbey  served  at  two  disaaters. 
Th^  lifeboat  has  figured  well  in  these  operdtiona. 

Thunder  Bay  station  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  lakes. 
Tbe  surroundings  are  exceptioually  beautiful.     Tbe  little 


■T(7R0KOK  rorsT,  Faoii  raa  wonTn. 

for  montha,  bat  to  no  nurpose.  Fie  had  ft  large  sum  of 
money  on  hjs  person  when  he  went  down.  In  tbe  deatd 
pi  Captain  Joseph  Sawyer  the  service  lost  an  offioor 
Jendidly  fitted  for  his  plnce,  and  the  world  a  kindly 
l^entleman.  The  work  that  he  hsd  done  m  tbe  cans©  of 
hnmanity  will  keep  his  memory  green*  We  were  gl^d  to 
re-embark  and  leave  behind  the  dreary  decay  of  Rogers, 
Tbe  little  town  ia  on  tbe  wane.  With  tbe  closing  of  its 
n&e  sawmill  what  little  glory  it  ever  had  is  for  ever  gonew 
At  ten  o'clock  nf^xl  roorninsr  Thunder  Bar  Island  lay 
abreast  of   ua.      Dirk,  clast^ring  fobagft,  and,  peepiug 
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Ifknd  is  one  lonely  gprove.  Paths  lead  in  all  directions 
Boder  the  ahadj  trees.  A  mossy  tnrf  invites  recumbent 
oaaei  Bngged,  lichen-grown*  gray  rocks  are  tumbled  np 
here  and  there.  Tne  beecUes,  oaks  and  firs  are  grand  to 
iea  In  some  such  spot  as  this  it  must  have  been  that 
Tityroa  "  leonbated  under  the  tegmen  of  his  patnlated  fag." 
The  quiet,  sylvan  beanty  of  the  place  is  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  barren,  pine-clad  ugliness  of  the  neighboring 
mtdaland.  Neatness  reigns  about  the  station.  Mach  tdbte 
has  been  pat  forth  by  Keeper  Persons  and  his  wife  in  its 
odomment  There  is  a  holiday  look  abont  the  place  and 
the  men  ;  it  being  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  this  the  favor- 
ite picnic  ground  of  Alpena  and  the  interior,  things  are 
fixed  up  for  visitors.  Occasionally  a  baseball  nine  comes 
oveV  to  tackle  the  station  team,  and  the  boys,  strong  from 
oonstaat  practice,  alwaya  wio.  The  station  and  light- 
house are  alone  on  the  island.  Across  the  strait,  on  Sagar 
Island,  some  fishermen  live. 

The  nortu  and  east  shores  of  Thunder  Bay  are  rock- 
bound  and  rough.  Boulders  run  out  some  distance  ofi 
shore.  The  storms  of  Fall  and  Spring  fall  heavily  on  this 
island,  and  the  hard,  long  Winters  pile  the  ice  in  bergs 
ond  fields  around  at>ont  it 

A  new  station  has  just  been  completed  on  Middle  Island, 
twelve  mil;5S  to  the  north  of  Thunder  Bay. 

A  httle  to  the  eastward  of  these  iblands  lies  the  course 
of  vessels  bound  north  and  south  for  the  straits,  the  Detour 
jMUMage  and  Georgian  Bay,  or  the  rivers. 

Na  5,  at  Sturgeon  Point,  and  No.  4,  at  Ottawa  Point, 
ofi  the  harbor  of  Terras,  have  notliing  distinctive  about 
them.  They  are  equipped  as  usual,  with  surf  boat,  appa- 
ratus, eta,  and  have  each  made  a  good  recorJ. 
We  went  on  from  these  stations  to  Point  aux  Barques. 
This  stntion  has  become  sadly  famous  by  the  loss  of  its 
crew  in  the  Fall  of  1880.  The  story  has  been  told  and  re- 
told in  the  press,  and  stands  recorded  in  words  of  noble, 
impissionei  simplicity  in  the  official  report  of  the  Life- 
saving  Service  for  1880. 

The  incident  is  deeply  pathetic,  even  to  the  casual 
reader.  On  the  moruing  of  April  23d,  1880,  a  vessel  was 
discovered  at  anchor  outside  tbe  reef,  about  three  miles 
from  the  station.  Keeper  Eiah  called  his  men  together, 
and  the  boat  was  launched  a  little  after  sunrise  and  pulled 
away  for  the  vessel,  which  was  flying  her  flag  at  half  mast 
Wind  fresh,  surf  moderately  heavy,  they  got  safely  over 
the  reef,  and  when  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  vessel 
were  boarded  by  a  breaker,  filled  and  capsized.  The  boat 
was  righted,  and  capsized  again  several  times.  Captain 
Kiah  says :  "For  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  we  all 
clung  to  the  boat,  the  seas  occasionally  washing  ns  away, 
but  having  our  cork-jackets  on,  we  easily  got  back  again. 
At  this  time  Pottenger  gave  out,  perished  from  cold, 
dropped  his  face  in  the  water,  let  go  his  hold,  and  we 
drifted  slowly  away  from  him.  One  after  another  each 
gave  out  as  dii  the  first  Very  little  was  said  by  any  of 
the  men  ;  it  was  very  hard  for  any  of  us  to  speak  at  all.  I 
attributed  my  own  safety  to  the  fact  that  I  was  not  heated 
up  when  we  filled.  The  men  had  been  rowing  hard,  and 
were  very  warm,  and  the  sudden  chill  seemed  to  strike 
them  to  the  h  art  Deegan,  who  did  the  least  rowing, 
was  the  last  to  give  out.  All  six  perished  before  we  had 
drifted  to  the  reef.  I  have  a  faint  recollection  of  the  boat 
grating  or  striking  the  reef  as  she  passed  over  it  I  was 
conscious  only  at  brief  intervals.  I  was  not  suffering,  had 
no  pain,  had  no  sense  of  feeling  in  my  hands,  felt  tired, 
•leepy  and  numb.  At  times  I  oonld  scarcely  see.  I  have 
0  fdot  reoolleotion  of  when  I  got  in  the  boat— after  she 
Ogosaad  the  xoeL  I  remember,  too,  in  the  same  dreamy 
inw  of  whetk  I  reached  the  shore ;  remember  falling  down 


twice,  and  it  seems  as  if  I  walked  a  Lng  distance  between 
the  faUs." 

He  was  found  within  thirty  feet  of  the  boat,  standing, 
"  swaying  his  body  to  and  fro,  as  if  in  the  act  of  walking, 
but  not  stirring  his  feet"  He  did  not  realize  the  presence 
of  any  one.  "His  face  was  so  black  and  swollen,  with  a 
white  froth  issuing  from  his  month  and  noee^  that  we  did 
not  at  first  learn  who  he  was."  "  Poor  buys,  they  are  all 
gone,"  he  murmured.  The  bodies  all  drifted  ashore. 
The  report  concludes  :  ''The  elosing  incident  in  the  Point 
aux  Barques  tragedy  was  the  resignation  of  the  stanch 
keeper,  too  shattered  in  mind  and  body  for  the  time,  at 
least,  to  retain  his  position.  Thus  the  heroic  station  was, 
by  a  day's  experience,  left  at  once  vacant  of  its  crew,  whc^ 
this  very  year,  had  saved  nearly  a  hundred  lives." 

In  another  place  the  report  says  :  "  The  catastrophe,  as 
is  stated,  left  but  one  survivor.  Captain  Jerome  G.  Kiah, 
and  to  thb  true  man,  in  commensuration  of  the  sturdy 
bravery  with  which  he  entered  upon  the  perilous  endeavor 
to  aid  the  shipwrecked  upon  that  occasion,  and  the  intre- 
pidity, the  fortitude  and  the  tenderness  which  marked  his 
conduct  in  the  calamity  '^'hioh  befell  him  and  his  crew, 
the  gold  medal  of  the  service  was  awarded." 

Captain  Kiah  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the 
Tenth  District  in  March,  1881,  to  fill  the  pkce  made 
vacant  by  Captain  Sawyer's  death. 

From  his  natural  ability,  added  to  his  experience  at  sea 
and  as  keeper,  much  is  to  be  expected.  He  found  his  dis- 
trict left  to  him  in  the  best  possible  condition  by  his  pre- 
decessor, Captain  Sawyer,  to  whom  he  generoualy  as- 
cribes the  credit  of  its  present  efficiency. 

Captain  Kiah  makes  his  headquarters  in  Detroit. 

We  drove  down  from  Point  aux  Barques  to  Sand  Beach, 
through  the  region  since  swept  by  the  great  fires  of 
August  Hjiving  telegraphed  to  the  captain  of  the  up- 
bound  Superior  steamer  to  call  in  for  us  at  the  break- 
water, there  was  nothing  left  for  us  but  to  possess  our 
souls  in  patience  until  we  could  get  aboard  of  her.  The 
work  on  the  harbor  of  refuge  is  all  of  interest  the  place 
has  to  offer. 

We  visited  the  site  of  the  new  life-saving  station  in 
the  harbor.  The  night  closed  in  black,  with  some  rain 
falling.  With  very  little  hope  and  no  certainty  that  the 
steamer  would  leave  her  course  to  come  in  for  us,  we  pad- 
dled over  to  the  breakwater,  prepared  to  make  a  night  of 
it  on  that  dreary  place.  Looking  seaward  at  the  passing 
lights,  our  eyes  were  soon  rewarded  with  sight  of  aome 
twinkling  gleams  which  we  assumed  to  be  oar  steamer. 
Vigorous  signaling  with  an  old  watchman's  lantern 
brought  her  in«  It  was  comforting  to  see  her  tall  bows 
bearing  down  on  us.  Jumping  aboard  through  the  nearest 
gangway,  we  made  our  way  up  to  thank  the  "old  man" 
for  rounding  in  to  take  us  aboard. 

A  night  of  sweetest  rest  and  a  day  of  delightful  idleness 
foUowoJ.  Along  in  the  afternoon  dark-wooded  shores 
showed  ahead  of  ua.  Off  to  the  right  lay  Georgian  Bay. 
We  passed  some  picturesque  small  wooded  islands,  and 
entered  the  Detour  passage.  Here  we  8:iw  our  first  In- 
dians, offering  the  inevitable  birch  and  beadwork.  A 
very  obese  old  woman  in  a  striped  gown  was  much  ob- 
serveJ.  The  run  up  the  river  winding  in  among  the  hills  ; 
the  neat  steering  among  the  channel  flagn  ;  the  threatening 
rocks  rising  at  ns  under  our  very  bows  ;  a  wrecked 
steamer  lying  half  out  of  the  water,  with  her  bows 
crushed  in  ;  the  passing  craft  were  iuciilenta  that  charmed 
our  interest  Toward  sunset  as  we  neared  the  head  of 
the  river,  many  canoes  full  of  Indians  paased  us. 
At  last  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie  lay  before  us  mirrored  in  lh« 
faoe  of  the  broad^  grand  river.    Nearer,  and  tlv 
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mpids  were  in  sight  It  waa  a  scene  to  be  oherished  in 
tUe  memory.  As  oar  steamer  ran  alongside  the  dook  the 
waiting  crowd  boarded  na  for  papers  and  maiL  Many  of 
OS  went  aahore,  and  walked  np  through  the  qoaint  little 
town  to  the  lookSi  The  streets  were  ttirouged.  Men 
with  red,  peeling  countenances,  in  from  the  North  Shore 
and  the  fishing-ground  of  the  Nipigund ;  ladies,  children, 
and  Indiana  jostled  in  the  crowd.  The  rapids  came  in 
sight  with  birohbark  canoes  shooting  down  tbrongh  the 
tumbling  waters^  or  poised  head  up-stream,  held  by  the 
strong  arm  of  an  Indian  in  the  stern,  while  his  companion 
in  the  bow  plied  the  scoop-net  Tigorously.  Watching  this 
fasoinating  employment  and  the  queer  little  cabins  of 
these  fi;»hermen  on  the  shore  beside  the  rashing  river,  we 
waited  until  the  steamer  came  into  the  locks.  The  hoarse 
booming  of  our  fog-whistle  awoke  us  to  a  gray,  rainy 
dawn.  A  yellow  sandspit,  with  a  light  tower  on  the  end  of 
it,  made  out  just  ahead.  We  were,  all  too  soon,  standing 
disconsolate  in  the  rain  on  a  slippery,  fishy  little  dock, 
watching  our  hte  comfortable  quarters  moying  ofi  into  the 
west, 

Whitefish  Point  is  uninviting  under  any  circumstances, 
but  on  a  rainy  morning  we  waded  up  through  the  wet  sand 
to  a  log  cabin  which  displayed  upon  its  front  the  modest 
legend,  "  Boarding-house."  Within  we  found  a  little  fron- 
tier trader's  store.  They  gave  ds  a  good  breakfast  by  a 
cheering  fire.  The  proprietor  was  a  man  of  whom  we 
wondered  why  he  was  here  in  such  a  place.  After  break- 
fast we  wandered  out  to  one  of  the  two  or  three  little  dingy 
cabins  on  the  point  Within  we  found  men  slicing  and 
salting  fish  and  mending  nets.  On  inquiry  we  found  that 
we  cOiild  not  get  out  in  the  lonesome  tug  that  belonged 
here,  the  sea  being  too  high,  but  that  for  seven  dollars  a 
couple  of  Indians  would  sail  us  in  a  fishboat  up  the  beach 
the  ten  miles  to  Vermillion  Point,  Station  No.  9.  Embark- 
ing by  falling  into  the  bobbing  boat  from  a  slippery  dock, 
we  were  soon  at  sea.  It  was  rough  rounding  the  point 
Big  seas  broke  over  us,  our  bags  sloshed  about  afloat  in  the 
bottom.  We  hung  on  wrfltchedly  to  the  weather  gunwale, 
drenched.  The  Indians  laugiied  contentedly  and  munched 
tobacca 

The  point  weathered,  we  bad  a  good  run  with  a  fair 
wind  to  Station  No.  9.  We  beached  our  craft  on  the  sand 
before  the  little  qnasi-gothio  structare  auil  cheerfully  de- 
serted the  boat  for  Mother  Earth.  Our  Indians  were  soon 
pow- wowing  with  a  brother-native,  the  stroke-oar  and 
Na  1  man  of  the  crew.  Something  seemed  to  amuse  them. 
It  may  have  been  the  paleness  and  limp  condition  of  one 
of  us  on  the  passage  up.  A  very  fine  fellow  this  Indian 
stroke  was— a  tall,  well-built  man,  with  a  clear-cut,  eagle 
face.  In  his  bine  shirt,  rolled  back  at  the  neck,  with  his 
long  woolen  socks  over  his  breeches,  he  had  something 
very  picturesque  about  him,  a  strong,  plucky  look. 

Keeper  Bernior  took  us  up  to  his  rooms,  where  we  had 
a  chance  to  get  out  of  our  wet  clothes.  The  place  was 
tastily  furnished,  a  baby  slept  in  a  hammock  slung  across 
the  room.  On  the  floor  were  mats  of  rush  and  some  of 
doth,  which  were  striking  in  pretty  figures— Indian  in 
design,  but  worthy  of  Sout'.i  Kensington.  The  keeper's 
wife  told  us  she'  had  made  them  during  the  long  Winters. 
She  showed  us  a  bottle  of  handsome  agates  picked  up  on 
the  beach.  There  were  two  other  women  at  thia  station, 
wives  of  the  sarfmen.  One  had  been  married  only  a  few 
days  before.  We  had  dinner,  and  having  finished  up  our 
business,  had  the  snrfboat  out  and  pulled  away  westward. 
A  sand  and  gravel  beach,  sometimes  narrow  and  flanked 
by  banks  crowned  with  heavy  timber,  atreiohee  for  miles 
beyond  Whitefish  Point  The  country  is  unu&habited  ;  it 
la  fha  forest  primeval 


Four  miles  east  and  three  miles  west  travel,  the  patrol 
from  Vermillion  Point,  meeting  the  patrol  of  Na  10  in  two 
watchesL  In  places  there  is  good  beach,  and  again  the 
lake  breaks  against  the  banks.  The  crew  have  cut  a  road 
two  and  a  half  miles  eastward  and  a  half-mile  westward, 
beyond  which  point  of  the  western  beat  the  beach  is  broad 
and  easy.  They  have  thrown  a  rude  bridge  over  Sand 
Creek  where  it  debouches  on  the  beach,  and  have  removed 
every  obstruction  in  the  way  of  getting  to  any  point  on 
their  beach.  Captain  Bernier  has  also  made  many  im- 
provements in  the  surroundings  of  his  station. 

We  found  Station  No.  10.  in  even  a  wilder-lcoking 
place  than  the  last  Tall,  sombre  fir  and  pine-treca  in 
gloomy  ranks  reared  their  plumed  heads  beside  the  silent 
lakes  for  miles  away.  The  station-house  and  the  two  or 
three  cabins  standiag  in  the  clearing  beside  it  had  a  lone- 
some look  on  the  edge  of  the  endless  forest.  There  are  no 
habitations  in  this  region  beside  the  stations. 

Keeper  Cnsp  received  na  hospitably,  and  we  spent  some 
time  looking  at  his  various  improvements.  He  had  under 
way  a  seawall  to  protect  his  beach  from  the  wearing  of 
the  surf.  A  long  loghouse  near  by  answered  the  purpose 
of  boatroom  and  kitchen,  the  lower  underground  portion 
stowing  the  boats,  for  which  are  way  a  running  to  the 
water's  edge.  A  cabin  was  building  for  his  No.  1  man's 
family. 

The  shore  beyond  the  house  westward  presented  a  high 
bank  with  overhanging  trees,  and  underneath  on  the  beach 
a  tangled  mass  of  stnmps  and  fallen  trunks.  The  crew 
have  cut  a  road  through  the  woods  two  miles  and  a  half 
west,  and  bridged  a  couple  of  ravines  crossing  it  The 
patrol  limit  is  three  miles  west  Beyond  this  the  shore 
prises  into  high  banks,  extending  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big 
Two-hearted  Biver,  close  to  the  mouth  of  ^hich  stands 
Moses  Chartier's  Station,  No.  11.  Chartier  has  a  crew 
comx>osed  in  the  main  of  Frenchmen.  Be  is  himself 
French.  He,  however,  in  deference  to  the  presence  of 
one  or  two  Americans  in  his  crow,  insists  that  English 
shall  be  spoken  among  the  men  when  together. 

Two  of  the  boys  were  at  work  carving  out  a  canoe  from 
a  likely  log  hauled  up  from  the  beach.  Some  jackknife 
models  of  various  craft  were  offered  for  our  inspection, 
which  was  duly  expressed,  Captain  Chartier  showing  us, 
with  the  modesty  of  genius,  his  own  particular  chef 
du'uvre,  an  ocean  steamer  in  full  rig,  looming  majestically 
agaiust  a  lowering  sky  upon  a  sea  of  blaest  blue. 

The  Big  Two-hearted  fiows  close  behind  the  station 
building.  A  boom  is  thrown  across  the  river.  The  sail- 
boat, a  couple  of  canoes,  and  sometimes  the  snrfboat,  lie 
there  in  harbor.  To  the  westward  lies  the  drill-ground. 
Chartier  has  under  way  a  revetment  to  protect  the  river- 
bank  near  by  his  station. 

We  beat  up  to  Morgan's  station  the  next  d  ly  in  a  soil-  \ 
boat  There  was  a  fresh  breeze,  and  a  bright,  sunshiny 
day.  Lying  at  ease  in  our  overcoats  ou  a  he  ip  of  canvas, 
watching  the  blue-black  trees  go  flying  past  looking  out 
over  the  capping  waves  toward  a  far-away,  red  sail,  lazily 
observing  our  pilot,  with  his  dark  face  under  a  snow- 
white,  red-balled  c ip,  the  morning  scarcely  dragged.  Talk 
was  seldom  and  short  As  we  approached  No.  12  the  wind 
died  out  &Qd  seeing  our  plight,  the  crew  launched  the 
snrfboat  and  came  to  give  us  a  tow. 

The  view  of  No.  12  from  the  water  shows  a  quaint  little 
house,  with  a  peaked  Gothic  roof,  standing  on  the  flat 
beach,  under  a  high,  wood-crowned  hilL  East  and  west 
stretches  the  silent  forest,  frowning  on  the  lake  from  hills 
of  yellow  sand.  Three  log-houses  duster  close  by  the 
station.  One  is  near  the  beach,  and  from  its  doors  boat- 
ways  run  down  the  gentle  slope  of  the  l)eaclL    All  aboul 


the  h(m9&  walkn  are  laid  in  the  saticl  of  stuff  picked  out  of 
thd  flofcs&m  and  jat«acn  of  the  shore,  A  httld  se^WAJl  haa 
beoti  oonatrooied  froai  the  aame  materials,  and  abore  it 
ftAAQdj  lawn  alopes  to  the  station  door.  Uutiring  elTorts 
ttare  produced  eeTeral  bl  tde^  of  grass  and  a  looelj  bush 
npoo  thia  slope.  A  well  close  by  gives  them  cool,  clear 
ivoter^  whioU  leaps  up  through  the  aaod  from  the  great 
lake. 

Back  oi  the  boathonie  la  a  windlass,  used  in  haaling  up 
the  boats.  The  kitchen  and  meaaroom  are  m  cue,  ia  a 
long  log  buildiug.  Etist  and  west  are  drill-grounds  on 
the  level  aanis,  with  high  practice  spurs  rearing  up. 
There  are  smtdler  ontbuildiogs  staodiog  about.  Everj- 
thing  is  marveloQslj  neat  Back  of  the  station  the  timber 
has  been  cleared  awaj,  and  a  long  stnirwaj  ascends  the 
high  hill,  OQ  top  of  which  a  gap  in  the  woods  shows  farther 
pioneer  work. 

Mounting  this  ladi3er,  one  finds  oneself  on  a  plateau. 
The  forest  is  all  around,  but  through  the  clearing  one 
catches  the  gleam  of  water.     Tais  is  Muakalonge  Lake,  a 
quarter  of  a   mile   back   from 
Superior,     twenty -nine      feet 
above  its  level,  a  body  of  crjfi- 
tal  water  tKree  and  a  half  mileti 
long  and  one  mile  and  a  quarter 
wide,  fed  by  springs.     Borne  of 
the  men  have   made  a  potato 
patch    up     here     among    the 
•tnmpa.     In  the  forest,  by  the 
clearing*  the  ciptaiu  showed  us 

I  deer-falb,  ounninglv  concealed 
among  the  tangled  under- 
brnstu  He  p^tddled  us  out 
into  the  little  lake,  and  we  pot 
«at  ft  oonpte  of  lroliiug-lines» 

^  The  bottom  of  the  Mnaknlong# 
I  of  hard^pun.     it  makei  a  dt*- 
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^iu^, 
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lightful  bathing-plftoe  neAr  shore,  wiiere  tuo  water 
The  black  depths  of  the  middlo  ure  icy  ooid«  Here,  a» 
doubt,  the  springs  well  up ;  from  what  souroe  it  would  bo 
hard  to  say.  Encircliug  the  lake  is  the  unbroken  foreot. 
Little  graceful  larches,  spruces  and  cedars  fringe  the  Uke- 
let'a  shores,  leaning  out  over  tlie  water  hero  and  there,  to 
mirror  tbemsetvee  in  its  smooth  bright  face.  As  the  spoou 
Hashes  through  some  nodding  reeds  there  is  a  tug  on  the 
line,  and  au  exciting  struggle  ensnei.  We  laud  aome 
aoble  pickerel ;  the  pool  is  alive  with  theuu 

A  fish-supptr  having  been  duly  dispatched*  wo  aai  in 
the  door,  smoking  the  oaptaiu^a  cigars  and  chatting. 
Gently  the  night  oame  down  as  we  sat  and  watched  the 
wonderful  tones  of  gray  stealing  over  sea  and  oky.  Tho 
old  captain  was  spinning  a  long  yarn  about  life  ftt  No.  12, 
his  wife  helping  him  now  and  then  with  a  leaf  out  of  nor 
experience. 

He  told  us  how  he  had  passed  Winters  here  when  the 

snow  lay  six  feet  on  the  level,  and  reached  almost  to  tbo 

tup  of  the  house*  bloirtng  in  oil^  the  ice-bound  lake  and 

lo'Jgtng  in  a  big  drift  nndor 

the  hilL     He   had  pit^^hed  bfa 

wigwam      upon      Musknlongii 

'sV  Lake  and   eat  withia  many  a 

j^>^  *  long  day,  fishing   through  tho 

"v '  ^  ioe,  the  cat,  dog  and  csow  hi^ 

/  only    oompanioua.      When   ht« 

oould  he  worked  in  the  woodiw 

felling    trees   in    this  olexring 

which  we  saw.     Now  and  then 

lie  heard  from  tho  outer  world, 

when   Fechotto  pa«ed  up  tho 

shore  with   hia  doir^trsia  to 

Grand  Maraia,  and  down  again 

lor  the  Hault.     The  eow»  the 

dog  and  the  cat  maroh^  abofUl 

with  him   everywht^'v      Wt,en 
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tbe  Spring  opened  and  the  crew  oame  back  to  the  station 
these  animals,  for  a  long  time,  would  go  on  tramp  with 
the  patrol  at  night ;  the  cow,  especiallf,  was  slow  to  give 
up  the  habit 

He  told  us  of  the  wilderness  there  was  about  (he  house 
at  first  He  was  slowlj,  and  bj  hard  labor,  getting  the 
place  to  look  inhabitable.  He  had  cleared  a  road  some 
distance  westward  for  his  apparatus-cart,  hud  bntlt  tbe  log 
houses,  the  walks,  tie  seawall,  the  practice  platform,  and 
was  enlarging  the  clearing  on  the  blafiC  Mrs.  Morgan 
had  not  been  with  him  here  in  the  Winters ;  he  was  en- 
tirely alone.  His  crews  had  been  drawn  from  rough  ma- 
terial— the  Inmbrr  camps  back  in  the  woods,  in  the  early 
FalL  There  was  one  camp  of  eighty  men  now  thirteen 
miles  up  Sucker  Biver.  Thej  would  soon  be  ont,  when 
he  anticipated  trouble  with  his  men,  already  discontented. 
One  of  liis  first  crews  had  jumped  him  on  the  beach  one 
night,  and  intended  to  hang  him,  bat  he  got  "the  drop" 
on  the  crowd,  and  droye  them  up  the  beach  and  back  to 
dnty  at  the  mazzle  of  tbeir  own  revolver.  Chartier  was 
with  him,  having  known  of  the  row,  and  come  up  to  back 
him. 

tHius  he  told  his  story,  not  in  such  words,  bat  mostly  in 
figurative  nautical  lingo,  plentifully  enricbed  with  exple- 
tives. We  slept  in  the  captain's  room,  on  the  upper  floor  of 
the  station,  that  night,  and,  certainly,  no  more  comfortable 
quarters  conld  be  deeired.  Such  a  home  in  the  wilderness 
seemed  doably  enjoyable.  la  tbe  morning  a  great  din 
arose  under  the  window.  Looking  out^  we  saw  the  cap- 
tain blowing  on  a  tin  foghorn,  and  the  great  dogs  seated 
on  their  haunches  about  him,  baying  in  deep  and  dismal 
tonesL  These  animals  are  worked  in  the  sleds  during  the 
Winteot;  They  are  largp,  sinewy  brutes,  of  great  strength 
and  endnrance.  Fechette  makes  the  ran  with  them  from 
(}rand  Mamis  to  Saalt  Ste.  Marie  in  two  days.  He  goes 
himself  on  snowshoes,  sometimes  riding  on  the  sled,  and 
stopping  at  intervals  to  rest  and  eat 

Oaptain  Morgan  has  trained  them  to  travel  the  beach  on 
foggy  nights,  baying  in  tboir  deep  voices.  Tbe  sound 
carries  far  to  sea,  he  says. 

Our  visit  to  Captain  Morgan's  station  was  accompanied 
by  the  unpleosant  feature  of  a  sort  of  mutiny  among 
the  crew.  They  were  at  loggerheads  with  tbeir  keeper. 
The  trouble  seemed  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  keeper's  in- 
sistence on  discipline  and  a  strict  performance  of  duty. 
This  was  irksome  to  these  wild,  free  spirits  of  the  forest, 
and  they  were  making  things  very  uncomfortable  for  the 
keeper.  Some  nasty  threats  had  been  mattered.  Tbey 
refused  at  first  to  get  into  the  snrfboat  whea  Captain 
Morgan  ordered  it  out  for  our  departure.  When  we  did 
get  off,  tbe  old  captain  carried  a  pistol  in  his  shirt,  and  a 
hatchet  in  the  stern  beside  him.  He  told  us  he  feared 
tbeir  attacking  him  after  we  had  gone.  It  was  a  specimen 
of  the  kind  of  life  he  has  always  led  at  this  place. 

At  Chartier's  again,  and  so  with  sail  and  oar  down  to 
Crisp's,  the  wind  blowing  warm  and  fragrant  from  over  the 
pine&  The  mirage  was  wonderful  tbat  day.  We  supped 
with  Crisp,  and  went  on  down  under  sail  to  Bemier's.  When 
we  got  ashore  at  Vermillion  it  was  late.  B^mier  called  his 
crew.  Three  of  them  were  on  the  roof  of  the  shed,  and  as 
they  arose  and  got  into  their  breeches  between  us  and  tiie 
moon,  our  party  on  the  beach  saluted  them  with  ohafi. 
The  musquitoes  had  driven  tbem  there.  Where  we  stood 
one  could  feel  the  clouds  of  tbese  insects  with  his  hand. 
Th^  fed  upon  us  liberally.  Beside  the  musquitoes  there 
an  In  this  country  many  black  flies,  green  flies^  sand- 
llieB»  deer-flies,  and  fiies-all-oamivorous. 

The  snrfboat  was  soon  manned  and  In  tha  water.  We 
ivwed  ont  into  the  lake  about  six  miles»  hoping  to  oatob  a 


steamer  bound  down,  bat  seeing  her  go  by  almost  within 
hailmg  distance.  Morning  found  us  off  Whitefish  Pointy 
chasing  a  steam-barge  ineffectually.  We  put  in,  and  went 
up  to  Baker's  for  a  nap,  leaving  a  watch  on  the  beaoh  to 
look  ont  fer  steamers  coming  down. 

Baker  was  full,  but  finally  put  some  one  out  of  a  bed 
and  showed  us  to  it  We  had  only  just  lain  down  thefeon 
when  tbey  were  at  the  door  to  report  a  steamer  coming 
down.  This  we  reacbed  and  boarded.  Two  days  we  were 
delayed  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  during  which  we  watched 
vessels  locking  through,  studied  the  great  engineering  of 
the  new  canal,  and  siw  much  rapid-shooting  in  birch- 
barks,  and  all  tbat  and  finally  we  went  aboard  the  Ckte- 
land,  south  bound,  and  landed  in  Detroit  next  morning, 
our  trip  to  the  Tenth  Life-Saving  District  at  an  end. 

Since  writing  tbe  above  the  three  new  stations  aft  Sand 
Beach,  Point  Austin  and  Middle  Island,  Nos.  1, 8  and  7— 
have  been  completed  and  put  in  commission. 


A  VEGETABLE  SBOEBLACK. 

The  "  shoeblack  plant "  is  the  name  popularly  given  to 
a  species  of  Hibiscus  growing  in  New  South  Walea,  and 
remarkable  for  the  showy  appearance  of  its  soarieft  flowersi 
Growing  freely  in  almost  every  kind  of  soil,  the  plant  is 
frequently  cultivated  for  the  flowers,  which,  when  dry, 
are  used  as  a  substitute  for  blacking. 

The  flowers  contain  a  large  proportion  of  mucilaginous 
juice,  which,  when  evenly  applied,  gives  a  glossy,  vamish- 
like  appearance,  which  perfectly  replaces  ordinary  black- 
ing, with  tbe  advantage  tbat  it  is  perfectly  cleanly  in  use, 
and  can  be  applied  in  a  few  momentSi  Four  or  five  flow- 
ers, with  the  anthers  and  pollen  removed,  Bre  required  for 
each  boot,  and  a  polishing  brush  may  be  applied  after- 
ward, if  desired*  A  few  plants  of  the  Hibiscus  Rasa  sinenis 
growing  in  the  garden  would  remove  one  of  the  minor  dis- 
advantages of  a  day  in  tbe  country  during  such  uncertain 
Summer  weather  as  we  usually  experience  in  this  country. 

The  flower  is  not  uncommon  in  our  gardens,  and  a  plant 
of  Hibiscus  is  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments,  as  it  flowers 
continuously  for  months;  but,  unfortunately,  a  flower 
lasts  but  a  day.  Tbe  use  of  tbe  flowers  instead  of  black- 
ing has  been  tried  here,  and  with  success. 


THE  EIDER  DUtK. 

Is  a  country  so  poor  as  Iceland  the  down  of  the  eider 
duck  is  an  appreciable  source  of  wealth,  and  the  bird  has 
been  practically  domestics ted«  Close  to  every  little 
harnJel-slud,  or  trading-station,  if  there  is  a  convenient 
island,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  colony  of  eider  ducks,  and  the 
birds  are  to  be  seen  by  hundreds  swimming  and  fluttering 
about  their  island  home,  or  squatted  upon  its  shores  in 
conscious  security  from  tbe  foxes  wbioh  infest  the  main- 
land. From  the  largest  of  tbese  "duckeries"  as  much  as 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  are  cleared  annually,  the  down 
being  worth  aboat  five  dollars  per  pound  on  an  average. 
The  ducks  make  tboir  nests  among  the  rongh  hammocks 
characteristic  of  all  grassland  i  i  Iceland,  laying  their  large, 
olive-green  eggs  upon  neat  littlo  beds  of  down,  **  so  soft 
and  brown."  They  are  perfectly  tame,  allowing  them- 
selves  to  be  lifted  off  their  egis  and  replaced  with  only  a 
few  querulous  notes  of  remonstrance.  When  the  neat  has 
been  repeatedly  robbed  of  the  down,  and  the  poor  dude 
finds  difllonlty  in  replacing  it,  the  drake  oomea  to  the 
r^aone.  and  reor^ioiizes  his  paternal  responsibility  by  for* 
nishing  a  supply  of  down  from  his  own  breast 
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A  VISIT  TO  MANGA  DK  CLAVO  AND  SAN  FA  ANNANS 
COCKPIT. 

Previouslt  to  the  Mexican  war  I  had  often  heard  and 
reftd  of  Manga  de  Olavo,  the  seat  of  Santa  Anna,  his  place 
of  relaxation,  oook-fighting  aad  monte.  It  oocarred  and 
reonrred  so  often  in  my  reading,  that  I  came  to  regard  it 
as  a  second  Paradise^-a  sort  of  mythical  habitation  of  an 
equally  mythical  inhabitant  I  longed  to  tread  its  soil*  to 
breathe  its  air,  to  experience  it  I  little  dreamed  that  the 
day  was  not  far  distant  when  I  shonld  actaally  realize  this 
great  desire  of  my  soul  I  this  fancy,  sprang  from  a  too 
longing  heart 

The  army  bad  been  reorganized  previonsly  to  its  march 
from  Vera  Gruz  into  the  interior.  In  this  reorganization 
the  sqoadron  of  the  second  dragoons,  to  which  I  was  at- 
tached—Major  Ben  Beall's,  really  Thoro  ton's— was  as- 
signed to  General  Patterson's  division.  In  the  early  part 
of  April,  1847,  the  division  marched,  the  dragoons  leading, 
reaching  the  small  town  of  San  Jos^  some  hoars  before 
dark.  Now  was  the  time,  and  now  the  hoar,  to  realize  my 
loog-cherisbed  desire  to  visit  the  hacienda  of  Manga  de 
Clavo,  sitaated  two  or  three  miles  6£f  the  ro.id  in  a  north- 
erly direction  I 

A  party  was  made  up  on  the  spot,  consisting  of  Captain 
Thornton — afterward  killed  near  ibe  City  of  Mexico— 
Lieutenant  J.  M.  Hawes— afterward  a  major-general  in  the 
Confederate  army — Lieutenant  W.  H.  French— afterward 
a  major-general  in  the  Federal  service -*myself,  and  several 
other  officers  whom  I  do  not  remember,  with  an  escort  of 
ten  men,  having  first  obtained  the  permission  of  General 
Patterson,  proceeded  to  investigate  the  famous  hacienda. 

We  followed  a  road  leading  through  the  jangle  forest, 
which,  like  all  tropical  forests,  was  intermixed  with  the 
various  evergreens,  and  entangled  with  the  giant  vines  pe- 
culiar to  that  latitude ;  the  inevitable  green  chattering  paro- 
quet flitting  about  from  tree  to  tree— these,  with  the  sweet 
warblings  of  numerous  songsters,  made  the  way  pleasant 
and  our  path  peaceful,  notwithstanding  the  oppressive 
heat  As  we  reached  an  opening  in  the  woods,  the  villa 
burst  upon  our  view  in  all  its  beauty  and  Inxariance.  The 
contrast  of  the  dark  recesses  of  the  forest  with  the  shadowy 
oatlines  of  the  mansion  and  its  surroundings  of  glades 
and  gardens,  has  been  ever  impressed  on  my  memory. 
The  approach  was  through  a  gateway,  into  a  lawn  shaded 
with  numerous  fruit-bearing  trees,  such  as  the  "  aguacate,'* 
^'cherumova,"  eta,  a  well-graveled  road  leading  to  the 
house.  This  was  a  two-storied  building,  with  a  broad, 
well-shaded  portico  in  front  A  wide  hall,  with  a  stairway 
leading  to  the  upper  chambers,  divided  the  house  in  twain. 
The  saloons  on  the  left  were  magnificently  furnished,  and 
decorated  with  all  the  bric-a-brac  and  bijoaterie  of  the 
Palais  BoyaL  Carpets  of  the  finest  texture  covered  the 
floors,  whilst  one's  image  was  constantly  reflected  from 
the  various  mirrors  which  decorated  the  walls.  The  op- 
posite side  was  taken  up  with  dining-room,  biiliazd-room 
and  gambling-saloon. 

The  steward,  apparently  the  sole  occupant  of  tne  prem- 
ises, was  very  polite  and  courteous,  and  seemed  desirous 
of  doing  the  honors  of  his  master's  house  in  a  becoming 
manner.  After  exhibiting  to  us  every  feature  of  the 
dwelling,  he  led  the  way  to  the  courtyard  with  an  air.  as 
if  he  should  say :  **Now  I  will  show  you  the  piece  de 
rSsisiancel  the  cockpit  of  his  excellency."  He  first  took 
oa  to  the  oockwalk,  a  large  brick  building  on  one  side  of 
the  court  It  would  have  made  a  Jersey  cookflghter's  lips 
water,  or  his  heart  to  bound,  to  sea  the  splendid  array 
ol  gameooeks  displayed  in  this  house !  There  were  at 
least  twenty  tied  by  one  leg  around  the  whUs,  every  game- 


cock of  the  first  water.  Some  were  heavy  and  soine  of 
light  weight,  but  all  of  that  proud,  defiant  bearing  pe- 
culiar to  the  gamecock,  and  which  can  be  distinguished 
at  a  glance  by  one  experienced.  The  head  small  and  lean, 
like  a  thorough  bred  racehorse  ;  the  eye  prominent  and 
glistening,  like  an  eagle's  ;  the  beak  dark,  curved  and  well- 
pointed  ;  the  comb  and  gills  blackish-red  ;  the  color  blue- 
black,  or  dork-red  ;  thighs  muscular  and  well  developed  ; 
the  leg  thin,  bony  and  blue-blaok  in  color,  and  armed 
with  a  spur  as  solid  as  steel,  almost;  standing  firm,  up- 
right and  defiant,  and  weighing,  withal,  from  four  and  a 
half  to  five  and  a  half  pounds.  Such  is  my  beau-ideal  of 
a  gamecock,  and  of  such  I  found  arrayed  before  me  in  the 
cockwalk  of  Manga  de  Clavo.  There  seemed  scarcely  a 
choice,  but  I  selected  one,  and  requested  the  steward  or 
"administrador"  to  select  another,  and  we'd  go  across 
the  way  to  the  cockpit  and  have  a  fight  The  cockpit 
was  a  large  brick  bailding,  which  stood  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  courtyard  ;  in  the  centre  a  circular  space, 
about  fifteen  feet  diameter,  inclosed  with  boards  al)ont  a 
foot  high,  and  covered  with  sawdust  This  pit  was  sur- 
rounded with  Seats  in  amphitheatre,  sufficient  for  fifty  or 
more  spectators. 

We  named  our  respective  cockfi,  mine  "  (General  Scott" 
his  "  General  Santa  Anna."  They  were  pf  tted,  and  fought 
bravely  ;  with  the  naked  spurs,  of  course.  My  cock  gained 
a  little  the  advantage,  when  my  Mexican  opponent  yielded 
the  fight  to  me,  and  very  graciously  presented  the  victor 
to  me. 

Imagine  now  the  goodly  form  of  his  excellency,  Qeneral 
Santa  Anna,  seated  in  yonder  chair  of  state,  betting  his 
thousands  with  the  encircling  magnates  and  quasi-minis- 
ters  on  the  results  of  battle  after  battle  ;  each  dependent 
only  on  the  skill  of  the  '*  heeler,"  or  the  weight  of  the 
cock,  for  they  were  all  equally  game. 

What  a  spectacle,  my  countrymen  1  Such  is  life,  and  of 
such  is  the  Bepublic  of  Mexico.  And  yet  Santa  Anna  was 
a  man  of  extraordinary  ability.  He  was  at  once  statesman 
and  soldier.  Like  his  most  suocessfal  gamecocks,  he  was  a 
**  wheeler,"  never  fully  defeated ;  but,  as  the  French  say* 
*'  II  recule  pour  mieux  santer."  This  was  bhown  in  all  our 
battles  with  him.  We  never  beat  him  that  he  had  not,  in 
a  week  or  two,  another  army  to  oppose  to  us.  See  after  his 
defeat  by  General  Taylor,  at  Baena  Yista,  how  he  retired 
from  the  desolate  locality  in  which  he  had  been  involved, 
reorganized  his  army,  and  marching  five  hundred  miles  in 
less  than  six  weeks,  opposed  General  Scott  at  Cerro  €k>rdo ; 
defeated  here,  he  fell  back  upon  the  City  of  Mexico,  to  reor- 
ganize once  more  a  formidable  army  to  oppose  again  Gen- 
eral Scott  Had  he  k>een  well  seconded  by  his  lieutenants^ 
the  Mexican  war  might  have  eventaated  quite  differently. 
He  was  unscrupulous.  But  find  we  the  successful  revolu- 
tionist, statesman  or  general  (with  few  exceptions),  who 
was  not  unscrupulous  ?  He  was  given  to  gaming.  That 
is  a  national  cbaracteristia  Santa  Anna  was  essentially  a 
child  of  fortune.  Native-bom,  and  of  native  parentage,  he 
began  life  as  a  protigS  of  the  Emperor  Iturbide,  and  ended 
it  by  dethroning  and  executing  that  prince,  establishing 
himself  in  power  as  President  of  the  Bepnbllc,  and  in  ao» 
quiring  untold  wealth.  In  fine,  Santa  Anna  was  one  of 
tlie  greatest  organizers  of  armies  and  strategists  this  conti- 
nent has  produced. 

B-*tuming  to  the  mansion,  after  this  exhibition  of  the 
proclivities  of  the  proprietor,  we  found  the  administrador, 
determined  to  be  in  no  way  slack  in  doing  the  honors  of 
his  lord,  had  provided  for  us  refreshments,  in  the  shape  of 
crackers  and  cheese,  and  sundry  bottles  of  sparking  bur- 
gundy. We  drank  Santa  Aona's  henMh^  if  not  his  success. 
And  Captain  Thornton  inroposed  the  good  old  Florida  toast 
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himsell  a  magniflGent  golJ-monnted  MexiOiiU  aaJdle.  Tito 
mling  paeaiaii  atroag  io  ileaih !  Mioigo  cto  C\mro  mm 
situated  in  the  *'UeTru  cuiiante/'  uid  was  resorted  Io  oolr 
ia  the  AVinter  moDths^  to  eecip^i  tbe  carcA  of  Sttttcv  ^od  ^ 
indulge  in  his  luf  ante  piiatime,  cock-fighthig  uui  tnonlci 
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1 


HIDDEN  JOYS. 

TiMAMUwm  He  thiekast  where  no  pleasnies  seem; 

TlMi«*e  aet  ft  leaf  tbmt  falls  upon  the  groimd 

But  holds  ftome  Joy,  of  sllenoe  or  of  sound. 
Home  sprite  befo^tsn  of  a  Bummer  dxeam. 
tPho  tery  meanest  things  are  made  supreme 

l?lth  innate  eestasy.    No  grain  of  sand 

Bat  moTSS  a  bright  and  mlllion-peopied  land, 
And  hath  its  Bden  and  Its  Eves,  I  deem. 
VOr  Love,  though  blind  himself,  a  curious  eye 

Hath  lent  me,  to  behold  the  hearts  of  things, 
And  toneh'd  mine  ear  with  power.    Thus,  far  or  nigh, 

lUnttte  or  mlgh^.  flx'd,  or  free  with  wings. 
Delight  from  many  a  nameless  covert  sly 

INbeps  sparfcHaft  and  in  tones  familiar  sings. 


JIM. 


By  Philip  Bouhkk  Marston. 

T  Riohmond,  and  all  down  the  line  from 
Riohmond  to  London,,  among  a  oertaan 
elaaa  of  people, "  Jim"  was  a  hooeehold 
word.  All  the  girls  were  in  love  with 
blm  ;  bat  that  was  not  to  be  wondeied 
at,  for  Jim  waa  snch  a  bandaome  yoong 
fellow.  He  waa  not  over  the  middle 
heighti  bfot  be  was  powerfully  built, 
and  gave  one  the  idea  of  being  aplen- 
didly  pot  together.  He  had  a  kind, 
frank,  leaolnte  faooi  with  deep-gray 
eiyea»  whioh  looked  straight  out  at  yon 
froM  undw  wall«mailcad  biowai    Bia  hair  was  erisp  and 

In  Ua  vdora  waa  meh  of  Ihal  tendemcea  to  women 
aaAeldldieniHiiQbeliaraotsriiiatbebeateKampleaof  the 
Bai^iBb  aaikr ;  and  Jim,  too^  was  open-handed  with  his 
moMgr,  Thia  be  ooold  be^  for  hk  wages  were  good,  and 
he  bad  no  one  in  the  world  to  think  of  ezeept  himselt 

I  mnat  tell  yon  that  he  waa  only  an  engme-driTer,  and 
be  moaUy  drove  the  tiaina  between  Richmond  and  Lon- 
don ;  bnt  young  men  tbonght  it  a  fine  thing  to  travel  up 
and  down  on  the  engine  with  Jim. 

On  Sunday,  In  hia  beet  things,  he  waa  wonderful  to 
behold.  Tbere  waa  nothing  of  falae  finery  about  him ; 
only  bia  elothea  were  of  the  beat  material  and  well-fitting ; 
hia  **  get-np  **  waa  pcrf ect»  from  the  unimpeachable  hat  to 
the  weU-poliahed  boots. 

**Some  of  my  mates,**  he  aaid,  "eome  out  in  lemon- 
colored  kid-glovea  on  Sunday,  but  that  don't  show  itself 
tight  to  BML  I  can't  see  whv  foUu  ahould  oover  up  their 
handa  when  they  go  for  a  walk.  As  for  me,  Fm  prood  of 
nina.  I  don't  aay  theyVs  lovely,  but  they 're  ationg  and 
can  do  work,  and  that's  a  sight  better.** 

Bat  of  all  people  who  aang  Jim'to  praises  and  they  were 
znaar  who  did  ao^-none  sang  them  louder  than  Mtsl  Priee^  i 

Mrs.  Price  waa  Jim's   fauhUady.     About  a  mile  from  | 
Kl^mond  Station.  anJ  dose  to  the  line  of  rail,  ahe  rented  j 
a  aaMll  boose  which  ahe  let  out  in  the  most  modest  of  | 
famiihsd  apartaaeutiL     It  waa  hei>»  Jim  lodged,  and  Mrsy. 
r.ke  looked  aflier  bim  with  nothing  lees  than  a  mother's 
coiek 

Her  two  ^ora^  IHU  a»d  B«>K  aged  reapeciiwlT  twelve  ; 
and  fautsea,*  loc4«d  wp  to  Jim ;  and  as  for  her  on^  !  ago.** 

da^tsr.  Jenny,  a  VtighKeyed,  aunav^feairad.  freab^oBa  |     It  waa  a  consiJenie  wink  cm  ber 
tslfjenid,  bu»om  bwa  <€  <%bnea.  the  gitis  all  said  the  1  worn  than  they  w«kw  in  ttia  kap*  «f  , 
coAInt  help  being  in  k^  with  Jim  :  bnt  whether  she  -  vb^n  thing*  wvre  duiK>Tef«d  cot  to  l«  q-aile  sc 
WW  or  not  i^eoi*^  <wWn'%  telL  be«iw».  as  tbe  newhKwe  I      ''WA  w^aMbeaVin.  l«rrr«w!    l^eoff 
TMWmif   \  **  Jennv  wm  one  as  ie|  I  hefwlf  to  hetaelt"        ^      1Va«  be  Ml  ^uxle  su.L  ai>)>^>;ai;T 


Aa  for  Jim,  he  flirted  with  all  the  girla  roand.  and  hfl 
paid  no  more  attention  to  one  than  to  another. 

On  Sunday,  and,  indeed,  whenever  he  was  off  work 
early,  he  would  go  for  long  walks,  not  retnming  till  late. 
He  never  told  people  where  he  walked  to,  never  invited 
any  one  to  aeoompany  him,  though  he  received  many  if 
hint  to  do  BO. 

However,  one  evening,  when  he  waa  about  starting  on 
hia  ramble,  Mra.  Frioe  observed  the  neok  of  a  wine-bottle 
protruding  from  hia  coat-pocket 

Mrs.  Price  had  a  vrarm  heart,  bnt  her  fnll  ahaie  of  enri. 
oaity,  so  ahe  exclaimed : 

**Lor',  Jim  I  what  ever  have  ye  got  in  thatbottle?  Are 
yon  going  where  you  canH  get  a  drink  V* 

*'  It's  port  wine,"  returned  Jim.  "I'm  taking  it  to  a 
young  friend  of  mine  who  isn't  at -all  the  thing  juat  now  ; 
and  he  ain't  rich,  either,  and  the  doctor  baa  ordered  him 
the  wine." 

"  Well,  Jmi,  you're  a  generous  fellow,"  asid  Iba.  Price; 
"  Is  your  young  friend  really  very  ill  ?" 

"Tes,  he  is  down,"  returned  Jim  ;  *'bnt  of  conrae  bell 
be  right  in  time." 

"m  make  him  a  shape  of  corn-flour  to-mmrow,"  aaid 
Jenny,  "  and  yon  shall  take  it  to  hiuL" 

•<Thanka,"  he  answered;  «<'tiB  a  good  gill,  thia  Jenny." 

And  now,  when  Jim  returned  from  hk  walka.  the  first 
question  which  be  waa  always  aaked  waa : 

**  Well,  Jim  I  and  bow's  your  young  friend  now  T* 

"  Oh,  about  the  aamcb*'  he  wonld  return,  braaking  off  to 
vHiistle  or  hum  an  air  to  himself. 

One  wet,  windy  night,  at  the  emnmeneeoMnf  of  Oc- 
tober, lira.  I^iee  and  Jenny  were  aitting  by  thwnaalvea  in 
tiieir  front  parlor ;  Jim  bad  left  off  work  eazly  tiiai  day  ; 
he  had  taken  his  tea  and  had  gone  ool^  aaying  be  woold  be 
back  to  anpper  at  nine ;  it  waa  peat  eleven,  and  atQl  be 
waa  not  come.  The  traina  had  eoaaed  running,  ao  there 
waa  no  aound  but  the  wind  moaning  wearily  ontaide^  and 
a  cootinnooa  down-pouring  of  rain. 

«•  Well,  it's  too  bad  r  exclaimed  Iba.  Price,  "making 
me  keep  the  kitchen-fire  in  just  for  hia  anpper  at  nine^ 
just  rained  by  being  put  to  keep  warm  in  the  ofven,  and 
the  baked  potato,  too,  that  I  got  for  bim— tiMyll  be  no 
good.  Fve  a  mind  to  leave  him  hia  candle  and  go  to  bed  ; 
and  vet,  I  suppoee  I  shouldn't  sleep  easy  if  I  didB*t  know 
the  felJow  was  in." 

**Why,  mother,"  said  Jenny,  laying  down  bar  needle 
and  biting  off  her  eotton,  **  I  do  believe  yon're  aa  fond  of 
Jim  as  if  be  were  your  own  eon." 

*'W^perhiqM  I  am,"  vatnmed  Uibl  Price;  ««biit  it 
does  aggravate  me  to  tidnk  of  tboae  chopa—jnat  right  they 
were  as  to  fat  and  lean  ;  yon  eonldn*t  get  i 
he  comes  home  he  won't  tooeh  tbeas,  he's  ao  awfnl  ] 
nkr  about  the  way  his  food  ia  cooked.  Tklk  abont  flne 
gentlemen,  indeed !    No  lord's  son  could  be  < 

At  that  mom«it  there  was  a  heavy  footlsU 
wet  garden,  then  the  street-door,  which  waa 
till  the  last  things  opened. 

''  There  he  is,  at  last  T  cried  Mrs.  Price. 

And  Jim  walked  in. 

*'  CKxxl-eveaing.**  he  said,  seating  himsrir. 

*•  Well  yon*re  niee  and  late— ain't  yon  T*  began  Hhl 
rri«L  ••  If  Toa  want  supper  to^ughl  yonll  have  to  cat 
br»ed  and  cheaseL     Tae  chops  have  I 
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liad  been  saying.    His  faoe  iras  bent  down,  and  his  eyes 
aeemed  riveted  to  the  very  faded  roses  on  the  carpet. 

"  Jim,  yon  don't  want  to  get  rhenmatism,  do  yon  ?" 
said  Jenny,  passing  her  hand  oyer  his  wet  sleeye. 

Then  he  nnbattoned  his  coat  and  threw  it  o?er  the  back 
of  his  chair,  while  Mrs.  Price  went  to  fetch  his  sapper. 

"  Jim,  what's  the  matter  ?"  said  Jenny,  a  sndden  look  of 
apprehension  in  her  face. 

Still  he  kept  silent,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor. 
Then,  when  Mrs.  Price  came  in,  he  drew  from  the  pocket 
of  his  coat  a  well-cmsted  bottle,  and,  tozning  to  her,  said : 

'*  Take  it.  It  oan't  do  her  any  good  now.  I  got  there 
too  late  to-night    Inlialf  an  boor  altar  I  oame  she  died." 

"JlmlJiml    Mnioiash6rz«pli6dMn.Bciaa. 

*'Wby,  my  yonng  friend,  of  conrse,**  he  aoaweesd* 
huskily.  ''  Didn't  yon  know  she  was  a  girl  ?  I  didn't  want 
people  talking.  I  don't  know  why,  bat  I  didn't ;  so  I  said 
nothing  about  it ;  but  we've  been  sweethearts  a  year.  Six 
months  ago  she  took  ill  with  a  cold,  and  now  the  doctors 
call  it  ooDsamption  that  she's  died  of."  Then,  half -sav- 
agely :  "  Why  didn't  the  doctor  stop  the  cold  at  first  ?— 
that's  what  I  say." 

"  Oh,  my  poor,  dear,  dear  Jim  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Price ; 
"you  most  pray  to  the  Lord  to  give  you  streng^  to  bear 
it" 

Jenny  was  very  pale ;  she  looked  as  if  she  wanted  to 
take  Jim's  hand,  but  something  withheld  her. 

"  She  gave  me  this  1"  said  Jim,  after  a  long  pause,  draw- 
ing from  his  waistcoat-pocket  a  pretty  little  ring  ;  "  it  was 
the  only  ornament  she  had  except  two  or  three  brooches 
and  a  pair  or  two  of  earrings  which  I  bought  her." 

For  some  moments  there  was  silence  again.  Then  Jim 
began  anew : 

"  Somehow  I  nevar  thought  it  could  come  to  this.    I 
never  thought  of  her  dying—leastways  not  yet    Of 
we  must  all  die  some  time." 

Silence  again. 

Then  Jim  got  np  snddenly  and  eried,  jtriking  hk 
against  the  mantelpiece. 

*'  I  can't  mak»  It  out  I  cant  Uar  it !  When  I  think 
that  my  girl  wofl^  Idas  bm  any  aoce,  won*t  put  her  arms 
ronnd  my  neck  and  her  head  down  on  my  ahoulder— won't 
care  whether  I  come  or  don't— it  makes  me  jost  mad.  My 
poor  Polly  1  She'd  lie  and  quake  at  nights  if  it  was  a  bit 
foggy,  for  fear  of  an  aoddent  and  me  being  found  dead 
under  the  engine.  I  ean't  understand  it ;  I'm  not  worse 
than  most  men,  to  be  treated  so.  I  wiah  I  was  dead,  and 
out  of  it" 

Then  he  went  from  the  room,  out  of  the  house,  and  th^ 
heard  the  street^oor  dose  behind  him. 

'*He's  left  his  great  coat,"  said  Jenny. 

«'  It  will  be  his  death,  I  doubt,"  said  Mrs.  Price,  sittfaig 
down  and  wringing  bar  hands. 

Bat  it  was  not  Jim's  death ;  aooBaknesfkowbapaaad 
that  night,  but  the  asst  mooning  fosnd  Un  as  vsnal  at 
bis  post  on  the  eogina^  nor  did  he  fatsm  Jmbm  a  miaafte 
before  the  regular  time. 

''Don't  mention  it,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Price  and  Jenny, 
•<  anything  of  what  I  told  you  last  night— don't  speak  of 
it  to  me  or  to  any  one ;  it  was  to  be,  and  we  couldn't  pre- 
vent it ;  and  for  the  rest  and  what  to  do  now,  my  mind's 
made  up." 

So  there  appeared  no  change  in  Jim,  except,  perhaps, 
that  he  loved  his  engine  a  little  more  than  ever.  He  would 
point  with  great  pride  to  a  photograph  of  himself  taken  in 
oostnme,  which  was  put  upon  Mrs.  Price's  mantelpiece. 

••There  I  am,  you  see,"  he  would  say,  ''dose  by  my 
engine,  with  my  oil-feeder  in  my  hand.  Oh,  there's  no- 
thing like  work  I    I  am  never  so  happy  as  when  Fm  on 


my  engina  Bless  you,  there's  nothicg  like  my  engine  \ 
friends  mayn't  turn  out  what  you  think  them ;  and  if  we 
love  people^  they  may  leave  us  in  lots  of  ways ;  but  I  know 
every  inch  of  my  engine — I  know  how  to  manage  her— we 
go  together— and  if  there's  danger  aheai,  why,  it's  for 
both  of  us." 

But  something  ailed  Jenny ;  she  went  about  her  house- 
hold occupation  listlessly ;  and  she,  who  used  to  be  so 
gay,  sddom  laughed. 

"She  will  never  be  herself  again,"  said  the  neighbors, 
though  they  certainly  could  not  tell  why. 

The  doctor  called  her  ailment  an  attack  of  nervous  de- 
bility, though  he  confessed  he  bad  navar  seen  an  attadc 
last  fUi  long.  Bo,  all  through  that  Winter,  Jenny  ailed, 
and  in  ihe  Bpcing  ahe  IsU  sick  with  a  low  fever.  It  never 
seriously  thrsatenad  bar  lilsb  but  vrhaii  it  passed  away  it 
left  her  too  weak  to  do  anytting  bnt  tts  on  the  sofa  all  day 
long. 

Ah !  but  Jim  was  good  to  hee.  Whenever  he  was  at 
home  he  sat  by  her  and  read  to  bar,  or  he  sang  her  comic 
songs  to  make  bar  laugh ;  bnt  he  aeldom  roused  more 
than  the  sad  ghost  of  a  smile.  From  Iiondon  he  brought 
her  little  delicacies  which  might  well  tempt  an  invalid's 
appetite. 

During  the  daytime  Mrs.  Price  was  tao  much  occupied 
to  pay  any  attention  to  Jenny ;  so  tiuKB  she  lay,  poor 
child,  through  those  long  Summer  daja.  Ob,  she  hated 
the  roses  on  the  carpet,  which,  to  pass  the  time,  she  had 
counted  over  so  often.  How  painfully  well  she  knew 
every  stick  of  furniture  in  the  room-^the  flower-stsnds 
and  flowers  in  front  of  the  window  darkening  the  light 
and  keeping  the  air  out ;  the  oaDe4iottomed  chairs  and 
that  one  supposed  to  be  easy,  beoaaae  it  had  a  low  seat  and 
slanted  back  ;  the  dilapidated  sola  on  which  she  lay,  and 
which  creaked  and  groaned  every  time  her  light  weight. 
tnmad  on  it ;  the  black  dock  on  the  mantelpiece,  where 
Time  was  depicted  with  hia  wafSu\  and,  on  either  side, 
the  tall  grsen  vases  on  yellow'^iapflr  mats  1  How  weary 
ahe  got,  too,  of  all  the  oatside  arias.  The  cry  of  "  Straw- 
berries! line  atrawbarries  I  FS116  ripe  strawberries  I" 
oeemad  to  bar  like  th^  cry  of  a  araatoie  in  pain. 

Than  all  day  long  there  was  a  aonatant  stream  of  car- 
riages to  and  iro^  and  pkasoze-vaaa  thundering  by  with 
bands,  or  at  least  a  aomet  Then  tiiafa  was  the  rush  of 
the  trains ;  bnt  tills  pleased  her.  The  Bichmond  train 
always  annonnoed  ils  ooming  by  two  aridstles.  Then  Bob 
was  sent  out  to  see  if  it  was  Jim's  train,  and  if  it  was,  it 
seemed  a  weary  tune  till  it  oame  back  again. 

Over  Jim  himself  there  had  ooaM  a  afaange ;  he  avoided 
spending  any  of  lis  time  wilh  Jemy ;  indeed,  he  only  re- 
turned home  lor  hia  meals  and  to  deep. 

Bnt  one  ni|^t  Mra.  Price  and  Jim  and  Jenny  were  to- 
gether in  the  little  front  parior ;  Jenny  was  lying  as  usual 
an  tha  aola,  aayiag  and  doiag  jM»thing,  but  looking  very 
8ad;aikiigthahaaaid: 

*' Wa  don't  see  mndi  of  yon  now,  Jim ;  the  days  are  so 
long  ;  I  used  to  look  forward  to  your  coming  in." 

"And  you'll  see  still  less  of  me,"  replied  Jim,  rastling 
the  newspaper  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  *'  I'm  going  to 
get  work  elsewhere." 

"  Why,  you're  never  going  to  leave  us,  Jim  ?"  broke  out 
Mrs.  Price. 

"Why  not?"  returned  he,  rapidly.  "The  world  is 
large  enough— isn't  it  ?•  Am  I  to  see  nothing  but  this 
corner  of  it  ?    A  man  hasn't  a  chance  here  ?" 

And  then,  after  a  pause,  speaking  more  to  himself  than 
the  others,  he  continued  : 

"It's  not  fair ;  it's  like  tymg  a  fellow's  hands,  and  then 
teUing  him  to  hit  out" 
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'' Ak.  well,**  uia  Mrs.  Prioe ;  'Mt  wiU  be  a  bad  dft/ 
when  yoa  go,  Jim,'* 

Thea  she  pat  down  her  work  and  went  into  the  kitchen, 
to  see  after  the  snpper. 

**  Jim,"  said  a  faint  and  far-away  sonndiQg  Toioe  from 
the  sofa,  '* aren't  70a  oroaa  with  me  about  something? 
Do  oome  here  and  tell  me  what  Pye  done*'*     ' 

**  Don't  jou  sea  l*in  readiog  the  newspaper,**  returned 
Tim.     **Majbe  I  ahall  find   aomething  to  interest  jon. 
Here   is    a 
man     a  e  n- 

ienoed  to  be  ^^■l||HR)l]| 
hung  for 
shooting  his 
sweetheart 
Well,  I  don't 
know  that  it 
meaat  as  he 
didn*t  I0T6 
her.  A  num 
dcm*t  alwajB 
Ic  no  w        a 


"Please 
lell  me  what 
IVe  dona  to 
Tex  you, 
Jim  7**  plead*- 
ad  Jennj*s 
▼oioe  again. 

He  dashed 
the  newspa- 
per from  his 
hand  and 
strode  over 
to  her. 

•*yonai^*t 
done  any* 
thing/'  he 
said,  taking 
np  her  hand 
and  holdiog 
it  between 
his.  ''Yoo'te 
always  been 
sweet  and 
good  to  me, 
and  to  eyery 
one!"  And 
then,  gulp- 
ing some- 
thing back  in 
h  i  a  throat, 
he  said^  in  a 
much  lower 
tone  of 
yoioe :  **But» 
look  yoQ,  I'm 


**Tee»you*re  cightt  mother,'*  replied  Jeoaj;  ^biil 
didoH  mean  to  worry  him." 

Jenny  grew  no  better,  and  the  days  went  on.  At  last 
there  oame  a  certain  August  night,  when  she  and  lfin> 
Price  waited  for  Jim  as  they  had  waiteti  that  night  i 
thsn  nine  months  ago,  and,  as  then,  be  was  late. 

*'Toa  know,  Jenny,"  said  Mia.  Price,  '*Jim'a  got  i4 
bring  the  last  train  down." 

**An  hour  late,  isn't  it?**  said  Jenny,  in  a  rather 

Toioe* 

"Bteai 
me  !**  ejaen*^ 
lated  Hrs. 
Pricei  "  U 
it  as  mz 
m  that? 
know  Jii 
likes  Id 
ptmetoal, 
he  oui-  But,! 
lor' t  It's  ool  J 
to  be 
dflivdat  tliej 
shottld 
late  —  thaitt^ 
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going  through  with  it"  "Going  through  with  what?" 
asked  Jenny,  looking  up  at  him  with  her  pretty  pleading 
eyes  ;  "  plcMue  tall  me — won't  you  tell  me  ?'* 

Bat  he  returned  with  sudden  moodiness^  letting  go  her 
hand  and  tumlug  his  face  away  : 

**  Doa*t  ask  qneationa  ;  then  you'll  stand  no  chance  of 
hearing  what  iBn*t  true/* 

Jost  then  Mrs.  Price  bustled  in  with  the  supper- tray. 

•*  I  wouldn't  worry  him,  Jenny,'*  she  said,  when  Jim 
had  gone  to  his  room.  **  There's  something  not  right  with 
the  fellow,  I  think  ;  he  used  to  be  so  tender -like/* 


are  ao  mmaf 
esenraion* 
trains  I  tits 
Hme  of  ths 
jett.** 

Bal  Je«io| 
was     p  a  1  e  1 
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••Oh,  he'd 
old  eiu 
to  take 
of  liimaelf,** 
Jennys  re- 
plied- "Boys 
Will  be  boy. 
you  know* ' 

'•  I     kna^j 
it     That' 
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'If    they  woaldtt*t* 

her  lips  were  qtufcsriiig  te  wit! 


claimed    Mthl   Price, 
mind/* 

Jenny  made  no  answer 
a  silently -spoken  prayer. 

Then,  suddenly,  shrill  and  prolonged,  eame  the  l«o 
whistles  of  the  dowa*train. 

••Thank  God  I"  broke  involuntarily  from  Jenny's  llpa. 

Bnt  1)etween  her  words  and  the  sound  of  the  wbiiils 
came  a  cannter-eonnd,  loud  and  horrifying  ;  il  wae  Kikia 
the  yell  o<  some  monster  oaaght  suddenly  ta  the  ptng^  of 
deatk 
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etUeoted.  Eortonatoly,  at  the  point  where  the  aooident 
had  happened  the  embankment  was  low ;  some  men 
eoaled  it,  to  be  of  what  assistanoe  they  could  in  extricating 
the  bodies,  while  others  ran  to  Biohmond  to  procnre  med- 
ical aid  and  efficient  means  of  removing  the  injured. 

Aa  if  bj  magic,  men  with  axes  and  lanterns  appeared  on 
the  scena  Very  soon  arrived  a  body  of  police.  All 
around  peofde  who  expected  their  relatives  and  friends  to 
have  been  on  the  train  were  talking  and  presiingy  and 
man  J  of  the  women  were  in  hysterics. 

Jenny  and  Mrs.  Price  were  in  the  Tery  foremost  rank. 
One  man  especially  distinguished  himself  by  his  activity. 
He  was  Tom  Sutton,  Jim's  mate,  who  had  saved  himself 
by  jumping  off  the  engine. 

** Where  is  he?  Where  is  he?  Where's  Jim  ?"  cried 
Hr8.PriceL 

"There  ain*t  much  chance  for  him."  rejoined  Sutton, 
"if  he's  under  the  engine." 

But  this  was  not  the  casa  The  force  of  the  collisioQ 
must  have  buried  him  to  aome  distance,  for  he  was  at^ 
length  disoovered  on  the  embankment  In  another  mo- 
ment half  a  dosen'men  had  lifted  him  to  their  shoulders. 
*'Now  baok  there,  all  back  I"  exclaimed  a  policeman, 
making  a  path  through  the  surging  crowd,  while  the  men 
bearing  Jim  came  on. 

Of  oourse  he  was  unoonsoious,  and  it  was- suggested  that 
he  should  be  taken  to  the  nearest  hosfntal ;  but  this  idea 
Mrs.  Price  at  onoe  put  down,  saying  if  it  cost  her  her  last 
fart£ing  she  would  nurse  Jim  herself,  and  have  the  best 
doctor  to  aee  him.  So  Jim  was  borne  up  the  very  narrow 
stairoase  and  laid  upon  his  own  bed. 

*'He  isn't  dead,  is  he  ?"  said  Jenny  to  the  surgeon  who 
oame  inatuitly  in  answer  to  lArs.  Price's  entreaties. 

**]>ei41  Nob  he's  oertamly  not  dead,"  returned  the 
aurgaoD,  who  had  been  examining  Jim  very  carefully. .  '*I 
see  tib«a  an  bones  which  will  want  setting,  but  the  worst 
oonouasiona  are  on  the  head.  I'm  fearful  of  the  brain, 
and  the  lever  which  must,  to  some  extent^  set  in." 

Mra  Price  had  affirmed  yery  decidedly  her  intention  of 
nursing  Jlm»  and  her  intentions  were  certainly  genuine, 
but  her  trouble  was  all  too  much  for  her. 

She  oould  only  cry  lamentably  and  wring  her  hands.  It 
was  Jenny  who  went  about,  white,  tearless,  and  quiet,  firm 
as  iron  and  noiseless  as  snow. 

The  surgeon  set  the  bones,  dressed  the  bruises,  left  a 
mild  sleeping-draught  in  case  the  patient  in  the  night 
should  appear  rertless ;  then  he  went  away,  saying : 

"  Well,  Fve  done  all  I  can  for  the  present ;  good  nursing 
must  do  the  rest ;  remember  all  my  injunctions ;  I'll  come 
early  in  tfa»  morning. " 

Many  persons  will  long  remember  that  night,  the  sound 
of  wail  which  was  heard  at  times  terribly  wild,  as  some 
dear  one  dead,  or  dangeroualy  injured,  was  identified. 

Oabs  were  oontinuously  arriving  and  driving  slowly 
away ;  and  not  till  the  Summer  sun  had  risen  was  there 
left  only  the  sound  of  men  laboring  to  clear  the  line. 

Through  the  night  Jim  was  delirious.  Jenny  adminis- 
tered the  sleeping  draught,  but  it  took  no  effect  The 
delirium  was  of  the  wildest  kind.  He  talked  jargon  about 
his  engiae  which  no  one  who  was  net  familiar  with  his 
calling  could  possibly  understand.  He  said  many  times 
the  fault  was  not  his.  He  seemed  to  mix  Jenny  and  Polly 
in  his  mind,  bat  he  knew  no  one ;  though  it  was  strange 
to  see  how  tenaciously  through  all  his  wanderings  his 
brain  held  a  thread  of  daily  work. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  doctor  came— of  course  he 
would  not  say  that  any  change  for  the  better  had  yet  taken 
place ;  still  they  must  hope. 
Day  and  nighti  for  two  days  and  nights,  without  ever 


olosing  an  eye  or  once  lying  down,  Jenny  watohed  him, 
listening  to  his  wanderings. 

'*  Jim !  Jim  I"  she  would  ory,  at  times,  "don't  you  know 
me  ?— I  am  Jenny." 

It  seemed  to  her  as  if,  when  she  appealed  to  him  so^ 
some  look  of  recognition  must  come  into  the  bright, 
burning  eyes ;  but  no— he  only  laughed  and  told  her  to  be 
off  if  she  would  get  out  of  the  way  of  his  engine^  The 
doctor  said  it  was  time  improvement  should  take  place ; 
the  man's  brain,  he  said,  was  so  unusually  active  that  ho 
should  fancy  it  must  have  been  greatly  unsettled  aome 
time  before  the  accident  Pethaps^  poor  fellow,  there  was 
a  girl  in  the  case,  if  the  truth  were  known.  They  oould 
only  go  on  nursing  him,  and  must  still  keep  hoping^ 

On  the  fourth  night  oame  a  change ;  Jim's  mind  wan« 
dered  much  less ;  his  nature  seemed  to  be  striving  after 
sleep.  But  whenever  he  seemed  on  the  point  of  it^  the 
brain,  only  half-quieted,  would  once  more  rouse  him  up. 

At  length,  as  it  was  getting  light  and  there  waa  a  br- 
spread  sound  of  twittering  birds,  Jim,  who  had  been  pain- 
fully uneasy  for  the  last  hour,  dropped  back  on  the 
pillow ;  then  there  was  a  light  aound  of  breathing,  the 
lips  doaed,  and  he  slept 

I  believe  there  are  silences  and  silences,  but  there  is 
no  silence  like  that  in  which  the  heart  and  soul  listen  as 
Jenny's  heart  and  soul  listened  then. 

Jim's  sleep  grew  sounder  and  sounder,  and,  after  four 
hours  of  rest,  he  awoke  and  slowly  opened  his  eyes. 

"  Who  is  it  ?"  he  said,  turning  on  his  side ;  "Jenny,  is 
it  your 

"Yes,  Jim  ;  you  know  me  ?" 
"Tes,"  he  answered,  in  a  whisper. 
All  that  day  and  the  next  day,  with  rare  interfals,  he 
slept 

"The  very  beet  thing  that  could  \^^  said  the  doctor  ; 

"  now  mind  you  keep  him  quiet— just  pleasantly  oheerfuL  " 

Poor  Mr&  Price  !— it  wss  an  awful  trial  to  her  when  Jim 

one  day  expressed  %  strong  wish  to  see  her,  Jenny  had 

said  to  her : 

"Whatever  you  do,  mother,  you  mustn't  cry.  It  might 
just  set  his  brain  off  again— the  doctor  says  so  I" 

"Lor',  my  dear.  Til  try  not  to,"  returned  Mrs.  Price; 
"  you  may  be  sure  of  that  But  it's  dreadful  'ard  to  see 
my  Jim  after  he's  been  so  awfully  ill^more  like  dead,  you 
may  say— and  yet  not  to  be  able  to  ory  at  the  first  time  of 

seeing  him,  and  all " 

"  But  you  won't,  mother,  will  you  ?"  interrupted  Jenny. 

And  so  the  two  went  to  see  Jim.     The  brief  interview 

went  off  quite  satisfactorily,  and  then  Mrs.   Price  went 

into  her  garden  and  wept  there  a  very  long  time^  for  joy 

of  Jim's  being  given  back  from  the  jaws  of  death. 

Every  day  he  made  rapid  progress  ;  and  at  the  end  of  a 
week  he  oould  sit  up  in  bed,  propped  by  pillows ;  aft  the 
end  of  ten  days  he  could  sit  in  a  chair. 

In  three  weeks'  time  he  walked  down-stairs  without  the 
least  assistance,  though  Mrs.  Price  did  follow  him  with 
entreatiea  to  lean  on  her  arm,  and  injunctiona  to  support 
himself  by  the  balusters. 

But  what  a  changed  Jim  to  the  one  they  had  known 
through  those  weeks  previous  to  the  accident  I 

"  He's  too  meek,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Price,  "  It* don't 
seem  to  me  to  be  natural,  and  him  as  must  feel  it  so,  not 
being  able  to  get  about  just  the  same  as  usual" 

"  Yes,  it  is  hard  for  him,"  answered  Jenny ;  but  there 
were  tears  in  her  voice  and  in  her  pretty  eyes. 

But  Jim,  however,  bore  his  enforced  idleness  very 
cheerfully.  He  followed  Jenny  about  the  house  in  all  her 
household  occupations;  he  sat  patiently  by  the  kftohen 
fire  whiiA  «!.«  vraahed  up  and  put  away  tlie  breakMI 
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things ;  and  when  she  brought  the  newepftper  to  read 
aload  to  him— as  it  still  made  his  head  aohe  to  read  lor 
himself— a  look  of  the  atmost  gratitude  and  tenderness 
would  oome  into  his  ejesL 

He  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Mrs.  Prioe's  long,  narrow 
strip  of  garden,  where  her  bees  ail  day  long  made  a  plea- 
sant, perpetnal  sound,  and  stooks  and  mignonette  breathed 
their  sweet  soent 

At  one  end  of  the  gardoi  Jim  had  buHt,  in  the  spring- 
time, a  yery  rustic'  summer-house,  orer  the  top  of  which 
you  could  see  the  trains,  for  he  wasn't  going  to  shut  out 
a  view  like  that 

Here,  one  night  toward  the  close  of  September,  they 
were  sitting  by  themselyea— he  and  Jenny.  It  was  a 
sweet,  gentle  night,  blue  and  starlit,  soft  and  tender  as  a 
memory  of  lost  love,  from  which  time  and  pure  faith  have 
drawn  out  all  the  bitterness,  leaving  only  a  hollowed 
regret 

There  was  a  grasshopper  chirping  dose  beside  thenu. 
For  some  minutes  they  had  neither  of  them  spoken ;  at 
length  Jim  broke  the  silence,  and  observed  : 

'*  Jenny,  Fve  something  to  say  to  you.  It's  been  on  my 
mind  to  say  it  ever  since  I  began  to  get  better.  You 
remember  the  night  Polly  died  ?" 

''Tea,**  returned  Jenny.  "I  shouldnH  be  likely  to 
forget  it ;  it  will  be  just  one  7  ear  ago  the  ninth  of  next 
month." 

"Tea,  so  it  will,"  he  rejoined.  «WeU,  when  Polly 
died  it  cut  me  up  dreadful,  and  just  as  ft  sort  of  comfort 
to  myself  I  said,  '111  be  faithful  to  that  girl  as  loved  me 
so ;  come  what  may,  I  won't  love  any  other,*  and  so  I 
thought  it  waa  going  to  be.  But,  somehow,  in  the  Spring, 
Jenny,  just  when  you  were  getting  better  of  that  fever, 
and  used  to  lie  on  the  sofa  and  look  so  delicate  and  help- 
less, I  couldn't  help  wanting  to  be  with  you.  I  wanted  to 
hear  your  voice,  your  laugh,  to  look  into  your  ^es.  Well, 
I  was  very  fond  of  you— I  knew  that — and  I  said  it  would 
be  a  sweet  thing  to  have  a  sister,  and  I  have  never  had 
one.  One  day— I  don't  know  whether  yon  remember  it 
or  not— but  something  took  me,  and  I  bent  down  sudden- 
like  and  kissed  you.  I  knew  then  it  was  no  brotherly 
feeling  I  had  for  you.  Well,  I  just  hated  myself.  It  was 
then  I  let  oBt  coming  to  sit  with  you." 

"Yes,"  said  Jenny— and  he  went  on : 

"  It  seemed  to  me  it  would  be  an  awful  thing  if  I  should 
be  unfaithful  to  Polly.  I  thought  of  how  she  used  to 
look  when  I  came,  and  how  her  face  would  go  sad  all  over 
when  I  had  to  leave  her  ;  and  1  thought  of  all  her  ways, 
and  how  she  said  the  night  she  died  :  'Jim  !  no  one  will 
love  you  better  than  I  have  done.'  Well,  day  and  night  I 
thought  of  her,  but  I  couldn't  help  wanting  to  be  with 
you,  and  I  tore  my  heart  in  pieces ;  but  I  thought  if  I 
kept  away  perhaps  I  should  get  the  feeling  under  I  That 
night  of  the  accident,  when  I  saw  the  train  ahead  and 
knew  nothing  could  prevent  us  going  into  it,  it  came  into 
my  head  all  in  a  moment  to  let  it  be  decided  for  ma  I 
had  sounded  the  whistle  and  put  on  the  break  ;  that  was 
all  I  could  da  I  could  have  saved  myself  by  jumping 
from  the  engine,  but  I  said :  '  No  !  FU  face  what's  to  come 
— if  it  was  wrong  for  me  to  have  loved  any  one  but  Polly, 
I'm  best  killed  ;  but  if  I  escape,  then  Fll  take  it  as  a  good 
sign  and  tell  Jenny.'  Now,  you  know  I  love  you.  Fve 
money  enough  to  get  you  a  comfortable  little  home.  I 
think,  darling,  I  should  be  able  to  make  yon  happy  be- 
cause I  love  you  better  than  I've  ever  loved  before— yes, 
before  heaven,  that's  true ;  and  now,  Jenny,  speak.  Don't 
keep  me  in  suspense.  Have  I  any  chance  ?  Just  one 
^ord— yes,  or  no  V* 

But  she  made  no  answer ;  only  she  dropped  her  face  on 


his  shoulder.  There  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  he  kissed 
them  away.  Then  their  lips  came  together  in  a  very  long 
kiss;  and,  after  that,  somehow,  there  was  no  need  of 
words. 


THE  SIPO  MATADOR. 

"I  BEAD,  recently,"  says  Mrs.  Sewell,  "of  a  plant  very 
common  in  the  forests  of  Brazil  It  is  called  the  $ipo 
mcUadart  or  murderer.  One  might  look  and  think  he  saw 
in  it  the  impersonation  of  Drunkenness  murdering  a  man. 
Its  stem  is  at  first  so  exceedingly  slender  that  it  has  no 
natural  support  in  itself.  It  twines  and  creeps  along  the 
ground  until  it  reaches  some  lofty,  vigorous  tree ;  then  its 
mode  of  growth  is  most  peculiar.  It  lays  hold  of  it  with 
a  dinging  grasp,  and  spreads  itself— a  flattened,  bark -like 
stem— over  one  side  of  the  trunk,  cleaving  to  it  with  the. 
greateet  tenacity.  From  both  edges  of  this  bark  it  sends 
out  very  delicate,  armlike  tendrils,  exactly  opposite  each 
other.  They  grow  on  till  they  meet,  encircling,  the  tree 
around  which  they  become  a  solid  ligature,  never  to  be 
removed.  These  arms  are  sent  forth  at  regular  intervals, 
as  the  murderer  mounts  upward,  until  the  trunk  of  its 
supporter  is  clasped  by  numberless  inflexible  rings.  These 
rings  grow  larger  and  clasp  tighter  as  the  parasite  ascends. 
Up,  up  it  climbs,  one  hundred  feet,  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
one  hundred  and  eighty.  At  last  it  mounts  to  the  very 
top,  and  then,  as  in  triumph,  forms  a  vast  flowering  head 
above  all  the  surrounding  forestry,  opens  its  blossoms  to 
the  sun,  ripens  seed,  and  scatters  them  over  the  soil  below. 
The  supporter  by  this  time  is  strangled  and  dead ;  and 
the  strange  spectacle  remains  of  the  strangler  clasping  in 
its  arms  the  lifeless  and  decaying  body  of  its  victim,  in 
wjiioh  wood-boring  beetles  have  already  commenced  their 
operations.  It  soon  crumbles  in  rapid  decay/  and  the 
parasite  which  destroyed  it  having  flowered,  borne  fruit, 
and  continued  its  kind,  faUs  to  the  ground  a  shapeless 
mass,  involved  in  one  common  ruin  with  its  supporter." 


THIEVING  MONKEYS. 
Few  human  thieves  are  more  expert  than  are  monkeys 
in  stealing.  They  are  adepts  with  their  fingers,  and  in 
the  use  of  strategy  which  comes  ^om  cunning  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  monkey  nature.  A  traveler,  while 
passing  through  an  African  forest,  saw  an  amusing  illus- 
tration of  their  thieving  ability.  He  and  his  escort  came 
across  a  number  of  monkeys  engaged  in  gathering  frait 
Some  had  fruit  not  only  in  both  hands  and  under  their 
arms,  but  their  cheek-pouches  were  also  distended  with  it. 
Among  them  was  a  gourmand,  who^  while  leaning  against 
a  trunk  crunching  fruit,  was  also  busy  in  looking  after 
that  which  he  held  under  his  armpits.  His  attitude  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  two  of  his  companion&  They 
gravely  consulted  together,  and  then  separated,  each 
hiding  his  fruit  under  roots.  One,  by  walking  sideways, 
so  as  not  to  excite  attention,  appeared*  as  if  by  accident^ 
in  front  of  the  gourmandizing  monkey,  the  aocompHoe, 
meanwhile,  hiding  himself  behind  a  neighboring  tree. 
After  a  while  the  gourmand's  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  antics  of  the  monkey  in  front  The  antics  became  in- 
sults, and  at  last  the  gourmand,  losing  his  temper,  threw 
down  all  the  fruit  and  rushed  at  the  offendee.  Immedi- 
ately the  other  monkey  pounced  upon  the  fruity  and  in  a 
moment  hid  it  in  a  hollow  trunk.  Bat  not  satisfied  with 
this  exploit,  he  returned  to  where  his  companion  hid  his 
own  fruit,  and  was  busily  engaged  in  traneferring  it  to 
another  place,  when  he  was  caught.  A  fight  then  ensued, 
in  which  each  administered  sundry  bites  and  soratche^i 


By  M 

Tbb  topiofl  of  ftrobitootnre  &&d  of  iDtetnftl  deooration 
hAT6  beoomd  withia  a  decade  the  yital  iopuse  of  thought 
uid  ooQsideration  in  this  oountrj,  onoe  supposed  to  be 
the  last  spot  ol  earth  oa  whieh  the  GeniTis  of  Arohiteoture 
would  set  her  foot 

Of  couTBe  this  renaissance  which  we  find  bre&kiDg  <mt 
in  Enrope  (as  to  the  embodiment  of  the  old  ideas  of  beantj 
and  fitneBs)  in  new  bnildlnga  is,  in  this  eonntry,  an  orig- 
inal departure.  The  palaces  of  the  people  have  been  among 
the  first  to  enjoy  it4  gilded  eunrise. 

The  reader  who  has  visited  manj  of  the  State  capitals 
knows  how  mnoh  has  been  done  to  make  the  publio  build* 
ings  at  each  seat  of  govern  meot  creditable  to  the  age  in 
which  we  Live. 

The  falfilimdot  is  not  always  all  that  could  be  desired, 
avisti  OB   the   outlay  baa   been.     Of  these   specimens  of 

ohitectore  the  mo^t  splendi^l  and  expensive  struotnre 

ar  erected  for  our  governing  class  is  the  Capitol  at 
Ibaaj.  And  here  we  most  stop  to  speak  for  a  moment 
of  oar  *•  governing  olaaa**     It  is  a  perpetually  renewed 

stooracy,  drawn  from  the  people,  powerfal  while  it  lasts, 
it  losing  all  its  prestige  when  out  of  office,  as  we  see 
■even  in  the  case  qj  a  retired  PreaideDt.  Ei-Goveraor 
Somebody  is  Mr.  Nobody  when  his  term  is  over»  bat 
rhile  he  is  in  the  Executive  office  he  is  an  immense  power 
Eld  A  aodal  foroe*     Oar  legialatiTe  bodies,  filled  with  tke 


plainest  of  men,  from  the  plow,  or  from  humble  walks  of 
life^  np  to  the  ednoated  and  the  polished  statesman,  who 
oan  refer  baok  to  as  mnch  blood  and  breeding  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  date  of  the  Mai^flmcer's  landing,  are,  when 
together  in  session,  one  and  all  aristocrats — looked  up  to, 
courted,  invited,  feted  by  the  people  who  have  made  them 
what  they  are.  They  are  driven  about  in  stately  carriages, 
drawn  by  cream^colored  horses  ;  they  are  escorted  ny 
**  citizen  soldiery'*;  they  have  somewhat  the  appanage  ot 
a  Prince  on  state  cK^sasions ;  and  in  tbeir  capacity  as  the 
idea  of  the  embodied  majesty  of  the  Ckimmon wealth,  they 
ore  marked  out  as  the  recipients  of  social  fiatteriea  and 
publio  honors.     So  much  for  beiDg  in  power  ! 

But  as  the  Hindoo  dethrooes  his  god,  and  beats  him  or 
neglects  him  when  he  believes  his  power  is  past,  so  doee 
the  Amenoao  citizen  despise,  contemn,  iguore  and  pull 
down  the  idol  he  has  elevdted  when  that  idors  power  has 
left  him*  And  something  of  this  inconsistency  adheres  to 
the  house  which  he  builds  for  the  fetich  of  the  moment 
It  is  rarely,  like  the  European  municipal  or  civic  hall,  a 
consistent,  lasting,  well-constructed  and  convenient  palace  ; 
it  is  not  the  work  of  one  man,  or  of  a  governing  xoyal 
family. 

It  may  be  grand  in  spots  ;  it  is  always  ambitious  io 
design*  conspieuonsly  placed,  and  the  delight  of  the 
town  in  which  it  stands.    But  it  is,  within,  but  too  often 
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inelegant,  inoonyenient  and  dirtj.  Either  too  many  cooks 
liAve  spoilad  the  broth  in  some  inataneea,  or  an  inoomplele 
treaanrj  has  dwarfed  the  idea»  and  we  feel,  eren  in  the 
most  elegant  of  the  palaoes,  that  a  good  tyrant  ooald  have 
built  a  better,  beoanse  a  more  complete  and  consistent, 
honse  than  can  be  bnilt  bj  the  most  sncoessfni  of  re- 
pablics. 

The  one-man  power  is  almost  ft  necessity  in  architect- 
ure, as  in  the  beantlf  jing  of  a  dtj  or  the  protection  of  the 
artSL  We  should  laugh  to  hear  of  a  statue  which  wias 
handed  from  one  sculptor  to  another  ;  one  to  make  the 
head,  another  the  chest,  and  a  third  the  legs.  Tet  in  the 
past  of  American  building  scarcely  a  State-house  has  es- 
caped at  least  four  or  Ato  di£Eerent  architects.  One  has 
projected  a  noble  gallery,  another  has  shut  it  off ;  one  had 
desirad  a  colonnade,  another  has  turned  it  into  a  portico ; 
one  has  dreamed  of  a  dome,  another  has  shorn  it  of  its 
noble  proportions ;  one  has  thought  out  a  flue  scheme  of 
flying  buttresses,  another  has  changed  them  into  solid 
anobes.  And  so  on,  the  confusion  of  the  many-headed,  of 
constant  changes  in  the  governing  administration,  has  too 
often  written  in  Bt(me  the  expensiye  history  of  mistake 
and  blonder. 

Sadly  have  the  people  paid  for  this  want  of  unanimity, 
parfticnlariy  in  the  great  Oapitol  at  Albany,  the  most  gigan- 
tic and  the  most  expensivo  building  of  them  all 

It  was  a  broad  mind,  a  comprehensive  and  generous  in- 
tellect, that  demanded  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  of 
the  Empire  State  a  grtet  and  a  beautif ul  palace^  having  for 
its  outlines  the  noble  sweep  of  the  Yenetiaa  architecture^ 
while  within  it  shoidd  comprehend  all  that  the  painter 
and  the  soolptor  oonld  do  to  illustrate  by  the  arts  the 
evsswreilning  inflnenee^i  of  high  ideas  an*d  graceful  fancy. 
No  people  need  sneh  a  palace  more  than  do  our  rural  pop- 
uhitionp  who  aontend  too  constantly  with  the  forces  of 
NatQr»  to  allow  them  to  have  studied  Beauty  in  its  higher 
manifestations.  And  yet  here  and  there  in  the  hills  may 
be  hidden  a  future  Palmer,  a  William  Story,  or  a  William 
Hunt — some  nascent  genius  who,  on  looking  at  the  Oapitol 
at  Washington  or  at  Albany,  should  suy,  finding  himself 
for  the  first  time,  **I,  too,  am  a  painter";  or,  ••!,  too,  am 
a  sculptor  " — to  whom  these  great  palaces  shall  bring,  for 
the  first  time,  the  lesson  of  art,  the  message  of  the  eye, 
the  splendid  geometric  rhythm,  which  sings  its  song  in 
granite  and  in  marble. 

Architecture  must  be  to  our  rural  population  the  Ihigua 
franca  of  art  It  must  bring  that  Greece  and  Rome,  which 
they  may  never  see,  to  our  shores.  It  must  ba  omnipres- 
ent and  lasting.  Not  only  the  idea  of  government  real- 
ized and  standing  solidly  before  the  boy,  teaching  him 
the  necessity  of  self-restraint,  the  nobility  of  law,  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  order,  but  it  should  fill  his  young 
soul  with  beauty  ;  he  may  learn  in  it,  at  a  glance,  what  it 
has  cost  thousands  of  years  to  perfect,  and  all  the  nations, 
to  construct.  In  sculpture,  in  painting  and  in  mechanical 
invention  he  needs  the  culture  of  past  ages,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  bygone  times.  Ho  must  see  it ;  he  cannot  gain 
that  knowledge  and  taste  by  reading. 

These  arguments  for  the  pooplo  were  used  by  Hon.  J. 
T.  L.  Pruyn,  and  other  large-minded  men,  with  great 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  when,  in  1863,  Sen- 
ator James  A.  Boll  offered  a  resolution,  which  was  adopted, 
that  the  Trnst  368  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Oommitteo  on  Public  Buildings  be  authorized  to  procure 
suitable  plans  for  a  n^w  Capitol,  and  to  report  at  the  next 
Legislature.  They  did  so,  recommending  the  plans  sub- 
mitted by  Fuller  k  Jones.  Early  in  1865  a  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  Senate  to  ascertain,  by  correspondence 


with  various  municipalities,  on  what  terms  the  necessary 
ground  and  buildings  oonid  be  obtained. 

llew  York  showed  her  desire  for  the  honor  by  oflTetiiig  a 
site  on  the  Battery,  or  at  Qity  Hall  Park,  or  in  Tompkins 
Square,  or  in  Central  Park,  and  also  profKMed  to  eraol  all 
the  necessary  buildings,  free  of  expense  to  the  State  ;  and 
in  addition,  to  build  an  Executive  Mansion  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  opposite  Central  Park.  YonkerB,  Saratoga, 
Athens,  Whitestown,  Argyle  and  Sing  Sing  made  liberal 
offers.  The  City  of  Albany  finally  offered,  however,  to 
deed  over  the  site  of  the  old  Capitol  and  the  lot  adjoining, 
occupied  by  the  Congress  Hall  block,  and  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  three  commissioners,  and  appropriated 
810,000  for  the  commencement  and  prosecution  of  the 
work. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1866,  the  City  having  made  good 
its  offer  at  an  expense  of  S190,00(^  an  Act  was  pa»ed 
ratifying  and  confirming  the  locatioa  of  the  capitoltand 
Hamilton  Harris,  John  V.  L.  Pruyn  and  O.  B.  Latham,  ef 
Senaca  Falls,  were  appointed  new  oommimionerBi  On  the 
22d  of  April,  1867,  an  Act  was  psssed  appropriating  tUMl^OOO 
for  the  new  Capitol,  but  providing  that  no  part  diould 
be  expended  until  a  plan  had  been  agreed  npon,  not  to 
cost,  when  completed,  more  than  84,000,000,  and  on  9th 
of  December,  1867,  John  Bridgford,  with  100  meB«  bsg&n 
excavating  in  a  modest  way. 

Delays  of  every  kind  occurred,  an^  it  waa  not  until 
July  7tii,  1869j  that  the  first  stone  was  laid  by  Hon.  John 
Y.  L.  Pruyn,  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  does 
the  State  owe  what  was  large-minded  and  far-steing  in  this 
enterprise.  This  foundation  planted  by  Mrv  Pmyn  is 
vast  and  deep— a  wonder  in  itself.  The  ■nb-baanmaat  of 
the  Capitol  will  remain  as  long  as  earth  endues^  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  with  great  ceremony  bj  the  Otand 
Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  on  the  24th  of  June, 
1871.  The  exercises  took  place  in  a  drenching  rain,  but 
were  witnessed  by  over  twenty  thousand  persons.  The 
work  progressed  sometimes  slower,  sometimes  faster,  until 
1874,  when  a  lack  of  funds  brought  the  enterprise  to 
a  standstilL  The  faultfinders  called  the  enterprise  a 
"public  calamity";  charges  in  the  newspapers  against  the 
Governor  as  incatnpetent ;  criticisms  from  private  indi- 
viduals, and  a  perhaps  wise  protest  against  the  plan  of 
erecting  public  buildings  by  commissions,  all  were  loudly 
urged,  and  the  Capitol  work  seemed  to  be  entering  the 
penumbra  of  an  eclipse.  The  Hon.  Hamilton  Harris  now 
fought  the  battles  through  to  victory,  and  the  Finance 
Committee,  of  which  he  was  chairman,  held  its  own.  In 
1875  the  entire  old  board  were  abolished,  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Wm.  Dorsheimer,  Francis  S.  Thayer,  and  Daniel 
Pratt  were  constituted  a  new  board.  To  Gk)vemor  Dors- 
heimer, who  took  an*  active  interest  in  the  buUding,  and 
particularly  in  the  completing  and  furnishing  of  the  inte- 
rior, does  the  Capitol  owe  its  present  grandeur,  and  the 
beautiful  frescoes  which  adorn  its  walls. 

During  the  ten  years  of  its  active  growth  the  Capitol 
has  had  three  superintendents  and  seven  architects.  Twice 
has  the  order  of  architecture  been  changed.  Italian  re- 
naissance, modified  to  the  Romanesque,  was  changed  back 
to  the  free  renaissance,  to  the  eternal  injury  of  the  unity  of 
the  building.  It  had  cost,  up  to  1880,  ton  millions  of  dol- 
lars ;  it  will  need  as  many  more  to  finish  it,  or  some  say 
five  millions  only,  and  the  result  has  been--so  say  the 
faultfinders— confusion,  drafts,  bad  light,  and  rooms  in 
which  no  man  can  be  heard  to  exercise  the  grand  oratory 
of  the  American  citizen. 

A  vast  and  noble  pile,  no  doubt,  with  some  superb  things 
in  It,  the  Capitol  at  Albany  cannot  be  called  %  failure,  Tet 
it  can  be  characterized,  perhaps,  as  a  gigantic  bundle  of 
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xnistaket  and  oontradiotioaa.  The  ylBitor  of  io*dftj  who 
goes  to  visit  the  largest  palaoe  of  the  people,  tumblee  over 
workmen  and  plaster,  trowels  and  ladders,  an  utterly  un- 
finished interior,  to  enter  passages  which  lead  nowhere ; 
finds  rooms  which  dazzle  by  their  magnificence,  and  sor^ 
prise  by  the  sumptnoosness  of  their  detail,  bat  which 
disappoint  by  their  incompleteness.  The  size  is  impres- 
siye,  300  feet  north  and  sonth,  by  400  feet  east  and  west 
It  will,  with  the  porticoes,  cover  three  acres  and  seven 
square  feet  The  walls  are  108  feet  high,  and  built  of  solid 
granite  from  Hallowell,  Me,  and  from  Keene,  N.  H.  The 
massive  effect  of  this  immense  pile  of  granite  produces  a 
magnificent  efiiact  It  is  worthy  to  be^  from  its  size,  like 
the  pyramids,  classed  as  ''one  of  the  works  of  nature."  En- 
tering the  building,  one  finds  a  ponderous  series  of  arches 
in  stone^  and  glances  through  windows  io  a  central  court, 
137  feel  lij  92,  which  extends  in  loffy  serenity  an  open 
space  to  tiie  sky. 

Foimtains  and  statues  will  in  time  make  this  inner  court 
beautiful,  and  the  whole  efieot  of  the  architecture  is  sur- 
pasdngly  satisfsotory  from  whatever  window  one  looks 
upon  this  dream  of  Venica  'This  part  of  the  Oapitol  is 
not  a  ftulure ;  nor  is  the  Ghrand  Staircase^  by  Eidliti^  which 
is  a  medieval  triumph.  Vigorous,  scholarly,  and  of  easy 
ascent^  this  staircase  is  a  work  of  genius  and  a  triumph 
of  art  Still  its  glories  cannot  be  well  seen,  the  light  is  so 
very  imperfect  The  Qolden  Oorridor  is  the  next  thing  in 
excellence.  This  extends  along  the  whole  court  side  of  the 
north  centra  Seven  large  windows,  opening  upon  this 
court,  divide  the  corridor  into  bays,  twenty  feet  square. 
Each  bay  is  bounded  by  piers,  between  which  arches  are 
turned,  and  these  arches  sustain  a  low  and  ribless  groined 
vault  They  are  painted  with  a  damask  of  red  upon 
amber ;  the  angle  moldings  are  solidly  gilded.  The  effect 
is  Oriental  and  rich,  full  of  "fiashing  lights  and  shim- 
mering shadows,"  and  under  the  iridescent  ceiliog  "there 
hangs  a  luminous  haze  "^so  says  an  admirer.  Here  will 
be  placed  statues  6f  public  men,  and  possibly  other  works 
of  art  During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  the  windows 
are  filled  with  rare  exotics,  and  the  Gtolden  Oorridor  is  a 
thing  of  beauty.  From  this  one  irteps  into  the  abode  of 
wisdom,  dignity  and  justice— the  Ohamber  of  the  Oourt  of 
Appeahk  This  room  is  sixty  feet  square  and  twenty-five 
feet  high,  subdivided  into  parallelograms,  one  twice  the 
widthpof  the  other,  a  line  of  red  granite  columns  carrying, 
with  broad,  low  arches,  a  marble  walL  The  decoration  is 
deep-red,  the  wainscoting  of  oak.  This  is  a  decidedly 
handaome  room,  but  the  lighting  is  very  bad,  dazzling  and 
confDaed,  and  the  acoustic  properties  decidedly  defective ; 
the  osiling  is  a  superb  constrnotion  of  carved  oak,  with 
panels  profusely  carved. 

Ascending  another  flight  of  the  Grand  Staircase  (and  one 
needs  strength  and  endurance  for  these  lofty  flights),  we 
find  the  Assembly  Ohamber,  one  of  the  noblest  halls  in  the 
world,  eighty-four  by  one  hundred  feet  Four  great  pil- 
krs,  four  feet  thick,  of  red  granite,  sustain  the  largest 
groined  stone  arch  in  the  world,  the  keystone  being  fifty- 
six  feet  from  the  floor.  These  pillars,  and  the  arch  which 
springs  from  them,  are  very  striking. 

But  beautiful  and  grand  as  it  is,  this  room  is  still  un- 
satisfactory. The  coloring  is  intended  to  be  Moorish. 
The  architect  and  the  internal  decorator  have  evidently 
been  thinking  of  the  Alhambra.  Perhaps  the  confusion  of 
the  schools  tends  to  disturb  the  mind.  It  is  distinctly 
€k>thic  in  its  inception,  but  is  Romanesque  and  Gredan 
Doric  in  treatment  There  is  here  the  fault  of  the  other 
rooms— a  great  flood  of  conflicting  light,  which  ruins  the 
eyes  of  the  Assemblymen ;  and  as  fat  hearing,  there  is 
nothing  but  a  confused  echa     The  learned  and  conspicu- 


ous body  who  make  our  laws  might  be  dismissed  and  told 
to  go  homa  They  would  never  know  of  this  happy  re- 
lease until  they  read  of  it  in  the  New  York  Hsrald  ol  the 
next  day. 

Perhaps  the  most  precious  treasure  of  the  Oapitol  is, 
however,  contained  in  this  room. 

The  fdlegoricdl  pictures  of  William  M.  Hunt,  on  which 
he  spent  the  last  days  of  his  illuminated  life,  remain  here 
to  praise  him. 

That  on  the  northern  wall  represents  the  allegory  of 
Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  or  the  flight  of  Evil  before  Qood, 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  ''The  Flight  of  Night" 
The  Queen  of  Night  is  driving  before  the  dawn;  her 
chariot  is  drawn  by  three  plunging  horses,  one  white,  one 
black,  one  red.  On  the  right  of  the  goddess,  and  in  deep 
shade,  is  a  lovely  group— a  sleeping  mother  and  ehild. 

But  the  strangest  figure  in  this  group  is  the  floating 
dusky  guide^  who  holds  the '  head  of  one  of  the  hqcses. 
This  noble  allegorical  figure,  representing  the  force  which 
guides,  but  does  not  control,  the  plunging  hoiae^  is  the 
subject  of  innumerable  jokes.  He  is  called  the  "  Bepnb- 
lican  majority,"  the  "Democratie  minority,"  the  "Bal- 
ance of  power,"  or  the  **Dark  horse,"  as  Assemblymen 
please  to  be  facetiouflL  Indeed,  no  name  is  too  profane  for 
the  leading  idea. 

But  this  noble  composition  is  a  perpetual  lesson  in  the 
highest  sense  to  all  gazenu  It  is  intensely  poetical  and 
full  of  suggestion ;  and,  to  the  thonghtfnl,  what  more 
lovely  and  exquisite  picture  of  that  future  tor  whioh  Oapi« 
tols  are  built  than  is  conveyed  in  that  shadowed  sleeping 
mother  and  dhild  ? 

The  companion  piece  to  this  is  called  the  "  Discoverer." 
A  noble  figure,  stan4ing  erect  in  a  boat,  suggests  Oolum- 
bus ;  behind  him  is  a  sunset  sky ;  by  his  side  Fortune 
trims  the  sail  and  holds  the  tiller.  Hope  is  at  the  prow, 
with  one  arm  extended.  Faith  has  buried  hsr  face  in  her 
hands,  and  fioata  in  the  deep  sea  by  the  side  of  the  boat 
Science  unrolls  a  charts  which  she  holds  carefully  above 
the  spray. 

The  beauty  of  these  female  figures  is  very  remarkable. 
Indeed,  the  sensuous  charms  which  he  has  given — this 
gifted  artist— to  the  severe  goddess.  Science,  and  the  holy 
maiden.  Faith,  have  suggested  to  some  country  membiers 
a  different  reading  of  the  allegorical  lesson.  It  is  to  them 
a  siren  group  striving  to  lead  away  the  modem  Ulysses. 
But  the  whole  composition  is  most  noble— not  so  striking, 
howevsK^  as  the  opposite  freeoo,  which  commands  instant 
attention  by  its  three  plunging  horses,  and  also  invites 
constant  eritioism  by  its  conflicting  and  somewhat  ofaaenre 
symbolism.  Mr.  Van  Brunt  thinks  these  pietmea  too 
good  for  their  place,  and  calls  them  a  *' waste  of  great  re- 
sources." But  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  is  too  good  for 
the  thousands,  the  milliona  of  eyes  who  shall  look  up  to 
the  work  of  a  great  master,  and  shall,  through  the  garish 
morning  light,  or  the  tender  afternoon  tones,  or  in  the 
twilight  softness,  try  to  make  out  what  the  master  meant 
by  these  poetic  and  flying  clouds,  these  visionary  diariots, 
these  plunging  horses,  these  suggestiye  human  figures. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  Mr.  Hunt  probably  hastened 
his  own  death  by  the  enormous  labor  bestowed  upon  these 
figures.  For  fifty-five  days,  from  sunrise  to  the  latest 
hour  of  twilight,  he  worked  and  watched  ;  this  enormous 
industry  represented  also  five  months'  work  in  his  stodio ; 
indeed,  the  work  of  his  whole  life  went  into  them. 

To  those  artists  who  do  things  carelessly,  let  it  be  known 
that  for  these  allegorical  frescoes  thirty  or  more  prepara- 
tory charcoal  drawings  were  made,  twelve  pastels  and 
nineteen  complete  copies  in  oil.  Later  on  in  the  work  the 
conscientious  artist  demanded  from  hia  assistant  a  solemn 
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promise  that  if  the  work  ebotild  prove  a  failure  he  would 
paint  out  both  pioturee  in  a  single  night. 

There  is  aomethiog  of  the  pathoe  of  this  deToted  and  sad- 
deoed  life,  this  artistic  battle  with  fading  hopes  and  djing 
enaf gies  wnich  lingers  about  the  piotnre  of  the  DiaooTerer, 
The  artist  was  on  hia  way  to  the  setting  Btm«  and  ita  glory 
rests  like  a  halo  around  his  head. 

The  Assembly  chamber  is  brilliant  in  the  evening.  The 
bright  brosa  gas-fixturest  the  rich  colors — red,  amethyst 
and  yellow — the  solid  mahogany  desks,  the  grand  and 
noble  Bpeaker^s  alcove,  all  show  at  their  best  at  the  eyen- 
ing  aeanona. 

On  the  Bonthern  oorridors  the  colored  marble  wainscot- 


and  the  stone  moldings  abore  and  below  are  coTered  with 
intricate  and  delicate  pattema  of  interwoyen,  laoe-Uke 
forms.  Here  we  begin  to  see  the  Mexican  onyx  paneling, 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  mnch.  These  panels  are  cut 
into  slabs  three  feet  square,  and  are  Bepazmtad  or  framed 
by  slightly  oonvex  rails  of  Sienna  marble,  the  mottled  sur- 
face of  which  sets  the  beautiful  onyx  in  a  frame.  Nothing 
in  nature,  exoept  the  opal,  was  ever  so  lovely  as  this  onyx. 
It  presents  every  delicate  color  moet  delicately — cream* 
color,  sea-water,  olive,  ivory,  rosy  brown,  neutrisd  brown, 
red»  green »  blue  in  every  state  of  semi- op  a  city  and  trans- 
luoenoe.  All  these  lovely  slabs  are  *'  laid  haphazard  with  a 
znotivev"    Both  panels  and  the  rails  of  Sienna  marble  are 


Eing  is  of  great  riehneas  and  variety,  fiubatantial  and  en- 
during. 
The  use  of  marble  in  the  Capitol  has  reached  all  the 
grandeur  and  dignity  of  old  Yenioe,  It  is  eminently 
grand  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  which  rivals  St  Mark's,  in 
Tenice,  in  its  gorgeous  detail  Tliis  noble  room,  one 
hundred  feet  in  length  and  fifty  in  height,  ia  the  best 
monument  to  Mr«  Richardson,  who  has  made  it  what  it 
is.     He  is  one  of  the  seven  architects. 

Thifl  chamber  is  lighted  by  three  largo  openinga,  rising 
from  a  level  with  tha  floor,  and  dx  leaser  openinga  near 
the  ceiling.  Two  of  the  large  windows  are  fiUed  with 
disks  of  stiuned  ^lass,  which  shade  from  topaz  and  ruby 
to  the  now  faahionablo  iridescent  and  opalescent  tinta. 
This  atained  glan  iempezs  the  glare  which  is  soob]6cllon< 
Mtl0  ia  the  other  Taoms,     These  wiudowa  are  arched, 


highly  polished,  and  above  thia  gem-like  paneling  ia  ft 
striog-oonrae  of  simply-carved  marble,  and  above  this 
again  the  upper  tier  of  windows,  six  in  number.  The 
wall  space  above  these  windows  ii  filled  in  with  lead, 
heavily  gilt,  constituting  a  aort  of  frieze.  This  ia  worked 
out  in  rfpou39d  with  a  floriated  and  an  arabesque  design, 
so  in  its  carefully  studied  light  and  shadow  it  will  add  im- 
mensely to  the  cool  marble  beneath.  Nothing  finer  in 
oompUmentary  color  wa^  ever  devised. 

The  oak  ceiling  is  made  of  maaaive  beams  of  oak,  mom 
than  four  feet  in  depth.  These  are  supported  on  atone 
oorbels  sunk  into  the  wa11%  and  projecting  under  tho 
beama.  The  corbels  are  to  be  oarved  into  bold  and  vig- 
orous form«,  derived  from  foliage  and  fiowen.  It  ia  Uia 
intention  to  troal  these  groups  of  four  panels  wHli  oolotv 
so  that  every  gronp  of  foar  shall  count  aa  a  whols^     This 
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4)ailtpg.  ol  broken  znMBaa  is  bettor  for  the  roioa,  and  the 
reverbdrttiing  and  refleotiog  echo  is  lost  in  the  Senate 
Chamber.  Its  aeonstic  properties  ore  good»  in  great  con* 
iraat  to  its  sister  Assembly  Room, 

Iq  the  lotrer  westero  wall-spaoe  is  a  dado  of  KooxTiBe 
marble,  giving  great  solid  it  j  to  the  walli  and  abore  this 
wall  are  three  great  arched  spaces,  occupying  Dearly  the 
whole  width  of  the  wall,  and  disclosing  the  gallerios.  These 
arches  are  snpported  by  foar  mosatve  columns  of  a  dark, 
red-brown  granite,  with  capitids  of  white  marble  exquis- 
itely osrved.  The  arches  are  of  yellow  Sienua  marble, 
and  rails  of  gray  marble,  the  projections  of  the  galleries 
being  supported  by  long  flat  corbels  of  gray  stone  elabor- 
ately carted.  The  wall  is  thus  diyided  into  three  spaces— 
the  marble  fonndation-wall,  the  arched  spaca  giving  on  tUe 
galleries*  and  the  spaoe  for  the  golden  frieze. 

The  doorway  and  ^replaces  of  this  splendid  room  are 
oonslraoted  of  marble,  as  are  the  spaces  between  them. 
The  openings  of  the  fireplaces  are  about  six  feet  in  height 
and  something  more  in  breadth.  The  (cheerful  e£eot  of 
theee  when  filled  with  burning  logs  can  scarce iy  be  exag- 
gerated. Above  the  fire-openings  are  to  be  carred  legends 
or  symbolie  derioes.  And  bas-reliefs,  illnatratiog  the 
iegidatife  character  of  the  room,  filled  with  historical 
and  kgendary  scenes,  will  cover  the  broad  faces  of  the 
ohimney^breasts. 

The  chimneypieces  are  about  half  the  height  of  the 
room*  The  great  fields  of  onyx  and  gold  will  catch  the 
broad  southern  light,  and  afford  a  divorsity  in  the  play  of 
color,  and  offer  the  Decesaary  repose  to  the  eye  after  look- 
ing at  the  surfaces  broken  by  the  arches  of  the  windows 
to  the  south*  east  and  west  Inclosed  within  the  friese  ia 
to  be  a  long  rectangular  space,  which  may  l3e  filled  in  with 
mural  painting,  of  some  sort  of  allegorical  subject,  per- 
haps. 

Hanging  in  front  of  each  of  the  arches  which  open  upon 
the  galleries  is  a  bronze- wrought  chandelier  of  the  corona 
form.  The  corona  is  a  broad  band  of  meta],  out  and  bent 
on  the  upper  and  lower  edges,  and  having  repouss^  tkudcnt 
bOMOi  at  intervals.  These  chandeliers  are  suspended  from 
the  oeiUog  by  long  chains.     The  floor  is  covered  with  a 
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carpet  of  soft  texture,  desigoed  ader  the  beat  Persian 
work.  It  has  a  ground  of  dark-grayish  blue,  upon  which 
are  spread  curious  flowers  and  leaves  on  a  vinelike  steni^ 
in  brown,  red,  orange,  yeUowiah  -  gray,  pink,  yellow, 
and  juicy  olives,  refiecting  in  its  ornament  the  various 
colors  which  are  spread  upon  the  wall^.  This  carpet  sup- 
I  plies  in  the  blue  ground  the  one  missing  tint  of  which  one 
would  like  to  see  moro  in  this  gorgeous,  this  sumptuous 
room. 

The  galleries  have  never  been  popular,  owing  to  their 
extreme  steepness.  Ladies  are,  therefore,  admitted  to  the 
floor  on  proper  occasions. 

This  room  is  the  anccess  of  the  Capitol  Never  wore 
Senators  so  nobly  lodged  The  whole  detail  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  modern  decorative  art,  which  searches  up  and  down 
the  corridors  of  the  Past  for  whatever  is  superb  and  ac- 
curate in  color,  design,  or  in  ornament 

The  State  Library  will  occupy  the  front  of  the  two  upper 
stories,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  wDl  be  the  most 
attractive  room  in  the  world.  The  view  wiU  be  over  the 
whole  city,  and  up  and  down  the  Hudson,  one  of  surpass- 
ing extent  and  loveliness.  Indeed,  the  views  are  striking 
everywhere  from  the  upper  windows  of  the  Capitol,  em- 
bracing the  whole  of  that  healthy,  picturesque  City  of 
Albany,  successor  to  little  Dutch  Bernrwi/ckt  with  its 
noble  surroundings,  and  in  itself  the  most  up-and'down-hiil 
place  in  the  world  after  Edinburgh,  and  scarcely  !a«  beau- 
tiful than  *' Auld  Reekie/* 

We  might  spend  hours  over  the  heating  apparatus, 
which  is  colossal ;  over  the  batteries  of  six  steel  boilers  ; 
over  the  admirable  plan  for  removing  foul  air  from  the 
Senate  and  the  Assembly  Chamber  by  means  of  openings 
in  the  roof*  There  are  concealed  openings  for  the  admit- 
tance of  fresh  air  in  the  furniture  and  floors.  It  must  be 
conceded  that  the  air  of  the  Capitol  is  not  always  fresh  or 
tempered  as  it  should  be :  but  this  will  be  learned  later. 
There  is  a  capability  for  freshnees,  which  is  most  destrable. 

Here  and  there  a  gallery  is  cut  off  by  an  unsightly 
modern  structure  to  protect  the  rooms  from  draft    ' 
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II  ifl  ihi»  that  the  abieiice  of  the  *'one  man  power'*  is 
diaoernibia  No  one  arohiteot  was  allowed  to  oany  oat 
hk  legitimaie  deeign  ;  no  one  was  kept  at  the  work  to  see 
it  llniflhed  until  now  ;  and»  therefore,  while  each  man  has 
left  some  fine  specimens  of  what  he  oooid  do,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Eidlita  stairoase,  nnhappilj  there  is  in  this 
magnifloent  palaoe  of  the  people^  as  we  hare  seen,  a  lack 
of  nnitj,  a  loss  of  the  sapreme  majesty  of  a  leading 
thought 

Of  mnoh  of  the  work  each  gronp  of  observers  say : 
**  We  do  not  know  what  it  means,"  or  else,  **  For  one-half 
the  money  a  better  hoose  for  the  needs  of  L^gislatiTe  ser- 
vioe  might  haye  been  bnilt"  bat  not  a  more  splendid- 
looking  tiling  oatside,  perhaps. 

These  are  some  hostile  oriticisms  abroad.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  have  threatened  to  go  to  New  York  unless 
better  quarters  were  prorided  for  them.  The  irritation  of 
the  judges  was,  howerer,  allayed  by  the  promise  of  the 
Oapitoi  Oommissioners  that  they  shall  have  the  large 
rooms  set  apart  for  the  Library  and  Board  of  Begents. 

TheCtoremor  has  now,  for  two  months  (1882)«  ocoapied 
the  magniQoent  new  Exeoutive  Ghamber,  sitoated  at  the 
southeast  eomer  of  the  building.  The  walls  of  this  room 
are  of  a  rioh  maroon  relvet  and  oolored  stamped  leather, 
psaeled  with  mahogany.  The  oailiag  is  of  inahogaay, 
beantifal^  essrfeO.  The  immense  Iknpkm  fa  fitted  up 
with  brass.  TUea  of  singular  beauty  eover  the  fioor  and 
sides,  and  a  noble  pair  of  old  brass  andirons,  lately  brought 
from  England,  hold  up  the  logs  of  a  blazing  wood-fire. 
This  noble  room  is  sixty  feet  long  by  forty  wide,  and  is 
wainsooted  to  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  with  mahog- 
any. It  is  admirably  famished,  and  has  three  or  foar 
looms  en  suUe  devoted  to  the  Goyernor ;  one  especially 
has  fine  oak  cases  for  holding  public  documents,  which 
fill  this  munimerU  room,  as  it  would  be  called  in  England, 
and  near  this  room  is  the  "Oorridor  of  Columns.'* 

After  this  great  work  is  finished,  and  the  old  Capitol 
and  "State  Library  are  demolished,  the  groands  about  the 
Capitol  will  be  intrusted  to  Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  to 
whom  the  Central  Park  owes  so  much  of  its  beauty. 
Then  we  may  expect  to  see  an  approach  to  this  stupendous 
pile  in  keeping  with  its  grandeur.  Seyeu  acres  will  be 
thrown  into  a  park,  embellished  in  the  most  perfect  style 
with  trees,  flowers,  fountains,  eta,  etc. 

The  elevation  of  the  Capitol  place  is  155  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Hudson,  and  the  ground  falls  off  to  the  east- 
ward fifty-one  feet  In  front,  State  Street,  a  broad,  hand- 
some avenue,  leads  toward  the  river. 

Every  morning  the  Dutch  farmers,  singing  songs  in  the 
Ihitch  language,  come  in  to  Albany,  and  placing  their  carts 
along  in  the  open  street,  sell  their  produce.  This  is  the 
last  lingering  Dutch  custom,  but  a  very  impressive  and  a 
very  picturesque  one.  It  reminds  one  of  a  similar  scene 
in  many  a  European  city,  and  is,  in  its  way,  strikingly 
commemorative  of  the  early  romantic  and  peculiar  history 
of  the  place. 

So  much  for  the  great  Capitol  at  Albany,  of  which  we 
have  told  but  half  the  story. 


A  KELIC  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

List  Will  and  Twtamknt  of  Old  Enoland— Heb  Bbqttbsts. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society, 
in  Hiohmond,  Ya.,  a  curious  ancient  document  was  read 
by  the  Ck)rre6ponding  Secretary.  It  is  in  the  handwriting 
of  Colonel  Thomas  Waring,  of  Qoldberry,  Essex  Gounty, 
▼a.,  an  ardent  rebel,  who  was  with  Washington  at  the 
battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton.    It  is  entitled,  **The 


Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Old  England,"  and  is  dated 
at  the  '<  Palaoe  of  Neoessity,  this  19th  day  of  April— just 
four  years  from  the  fatal  day  on  which  my  last  opportunity 
was  lost  by  shedding  the  blood  of  America  at  Lexington— 
in  the  year  1779.'*    The  following  are  the  bequests  made : 


"  I,  Old  England,  being  in  a  very  weak  and  languishing  i 
through  voluptnoosnesa  and  loes  of  Blood,  do  make  and  ordain 
this  my  last  will  and  testament,  in  the  manner  following— vizt : 
Imprimis— I  do  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  Bishops  of  Bt  Asaph 
and  Peterborough,  to  be  equally  divided  among  them,  all  my  re- 
ligion. 

"  2.  I  give  all  my  siaoerity  to  the  Worthy  Members  of  the  Min- 
ority in  the  House  of  Commons. 

"3.  I  give  all  my  knowledge  in  Politicks  to  Lord  Camden  aad 
Lord  Abingdon  and  thoae  other  noble  Lords  who  oppo8*d  the 
Ministry  in  their  Mischlevious  and  Cursed  war  in  America. 

"  4.  I  give  to  my  sister  Scotland  all  my  Pride  and  Haughtiness. 

"  5.  I  give  to  my  sister  Ireland  the  one-half  of  my  Poverty,  Dis- 
tress and  Buin. 

"  6.  I  give  to  the  Earl  of  Bute  and  Lord  North  all  my  Treach- 
ery and  Tyranny,  to  be  equally  divided  among  them. 

"  7.  I  give  to  Lord  Howe  and  General  Howe  all  my  Cruelty  as 
a  reward  for  their  Treatment  of  the  American  Prisoners. 

*'  8.  I  give  all  my  low  cunning  to  Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord 
George  Gordon. 

*'  9.  I  give  all  my  stupidity  and  obstinacy  to  the  present  min- 
istry. 

"  10.  I  give  my  Power  by  Sea  and  Land  to  the  French  King. 

"11.  I  give  my  integrity  to  the  King  of  Spain. 

"  12.  I  give  my  Trade  and  Commerce  to  the  State  of  Holland. 

*'  13.  I  give  thoae  abject  Mortals,  the  Tories  of  America,  one  Ton 
of  Hemp,  to  be  equally  distributed  amongst  them  by  L  0. 

"14.  I  give  my  right  and  Title  in  ttiat  most  glorious  tract 
called  Magna  Charta  to  the  United  States  of  America^  to  their 
Heirs  and  Assigns  for  ever. 

"  15.  I  give  unto  my  Colonies  in  America^vlzt,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  East  and  West  Florida,  the  West  Indles-the  other  half  of 
my  Poverty,  Distress  and  Buia;  and  I  do  appoian  the  Uaited 
States  of  America  to  be  guardisty  of  my  said  Colonies." 


GOSSIP  ABOUT  TURQUOISES. 

EvEBTBODY  Is  sopposed  to  know  what  a  tarqnoise  is, 
and  yet  it  is  very  easy  to  be  mistaken  oonceming  this 
favorite  gem.  The  specimen  so  maoh  admired  may  one 
day  prove  to  be  a  deceiver,  may  not  be  a  true,  high-class 
Persian  stone  at  all,  may  come  from  the  Sinai  region  ;  or, 
worse  still,  from  a  French  source ;  or,  worst  of  all,  may 
be  mere  paste  and  ahauL  But  suppose  the  charming 
stone,  which  has  been  the  cynosure  of  many  eyes,  is  tmly 
Persian,  and  ianltless  in  all  discoverable  respects,  its 
owner  may  some  fine  morning  be  annoyed  to  find  its  glo- 
rious celestial  complexion  gone,  and  that  which  yesterday 
looked  like  the  blue  of  an  angel's  eye  has  a  tint  which  is 
better  understood  than  described.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  fickle  beauty  may  prove  true,  and  flourish  in  its 
pristine  loveliness  for  many  years ;  and  not  until  it  has 
well  repaid  its  admirers  may  its  complexion  change  to  that 
fatal  green  or  sickly  white  which  is  to  be  deprecated  It 
would  seem  as  if  some  did  not  lose  their  skyblue  tint  at 
all,  for  there  are  ancient  specimens  which  look  as  well  as 
ever  they  did. 

Until  modem  times,  it  was  thought  that  all  real  tur- 
quoises came  from  Persia,  where  they  formed  a  govern- 
ment monopoly,  thongh  not  a  very  lucrative  one.  Two 
centuries  and  a  half  ago,  an  old  traveler  to  Persia  says  of 
one  city :  *<I  myself  bought  turquoises  there,  which  they 
c9Mflru8€,  and  are  found  in  great  qnantities  near  Nisabur 
and  Firuska,  of  the  bigness  of  a  pea— nay,  some  as  big  as 
little  beans— for  2i.  or  28.  6d.  at  the  most  Babies  and 
granates  (gameta)  were  also  Tory  Amp  tiMva**  The  case 
is  very  different  now,  thoagh  the  value  of  turquoises 
ranges  from  a  few  pence,  for  minute  specimens,  to  saoh 
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•nms  that  as  muoh  a^  1^2,000  haa  bean  paid  lor  ona  It  ia 
aaid  that  nol  all  tiirqaoisea»  btsu  whan  flcai  found,  are  of 
ttie  desired  color,  and  that  th^  Taxy  from  white  to  a  fine 
azure  blue,  ocoasionallj  greenish ;  lmt»  adds  Mr.  Eman- 
uel, **onl7  the  fine  bloe  stones  are  of  any  yslaa  These 
are  called  bj  the  French  de  vieiile  roche^  and  if  the  back 
oan  be  examined  it  will  commonlj  haTe  a  mstj  or  dark- 
brown  look,  whioh  Is  doe  to  the  stratum  of  stone  from 
which  it  has  been  detaoihed.  Artifioial  speoimens  are 
without  this,  of  ooorse ;  and  those  whioh  oome  from  Sinai 
are  of  a  pale,  yellowish-red  oolor  at  the  back  when  part- 
icles of  the  rook  from  whioh  they  hare  been  taken  continue 
to  adhere." 

To  refer  again  to  that  vexatious  change  of  oolor  already 
spoken  o(  it  may  be  due  in  some  cases  to  "  contact  with 
acids,  musk,  camphor  or  other  scents,"  which  should 
therefore  be  avoided.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  ground  for  the 
aapposition  that  this  gem,  by  its  changes,  indicates  the 
wearer's  state  of  health.  Mr.  Streeter  says  that  in  the 
Middle  Ages  few  stones  had  such  wonderful  gifts  and 
virtues  attributed  to  them  as  this  had.  Bat,  to  realize 
these  advantages,  it  was  a  necessary  condition  that  the 
atone  should  have  been  received  as  a  gift  He  adds : 
'*£ven  to  this  day  in  the  northeast  there  is  a  provdrb— 
'  that  a  turquoise  given  by  a  loving  hand  carries  with  it 
happiness  and  good  fortune,'  and  another — *that  the 
color  of  a  turquoise  pales  when  the  well-being  of  the  giver 
is  in  danger.' " 

Most  per;iOQS  may  have  seen  examples  with  Oriental  in- 
scriptions engraved  upon  them,  and  some  are  known 
whioh  have  been  out  as  cameos  or  intaglios.  It  is  re- 
corded that  a  fine  suite  of  twelve  about  the  size  of  a  finger- 
nail, all  alike  in  dimensions,  form  and  color,  and  en- 
graved with  the  heads  of  the  twelve  Cnsars,  were  sold 
some  seventy  years  ago  for  about  $1,876.  The  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  had  a  turquoise  on  which  was  carved  a 
head  of  Ohrist  Most  of  these  carved  stones,  however,  are 
of  modern  work. 

One  surprise  at  the  London  exhibition  of  1851  was  a  col- 
lection of  turquoises  from  a  new  locality,  where  they  had 
been  recently  discovered  by  the  exhibitor.  Major  Maodon- 
ald.  They  came  from  the  Sinaitic  region,  and  were  very 
Numerous,  more  than  two  hundred  of  them  cut  and  polished, 
and  others  in  their  natural  condition.  The  variety  thus  rep- 
resented is  darker  and  of  a  finer  blue  than  the  best  Persian 
stones,  and  the  original  speoimens  were  greatly  admired. 
Tiiey  resemble  exactly  some  which  M  Bochet  d*Herioourt 
brought  from  Abyssinia,  but  they,  unfortunately,  have  the 
habit  of  changing  their  hue  in  the  most  rapid  and  myste- 
rious manner.  These  turquoises  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  Persian  by  the  method  already  described. 

A  third  kind  of  turquoise  is  known,  as  the  fossil  tur- 
quoise, or  odontolite,  which  is  either  fossil  ivory  or  bone 
colored  by  phosphate  of  iron.  Acids  cause  it  to  effer- 
▼esoe,  and  when  heated  it  gives  ofi  a  fetid  odor.  It  may 
be  electrified  by  friction  without  an  insulator,  and  retains 
its  eleotricity  for  hours,  whioh  is  not  the  case  with  the  Ori- 
ental turquoise.  It  very  much  resembles  the  precious 
kind  both  in  color  and  appearanoe,  and  may  be  readily 
mistaken  for  it  The  name  of  turqonise  de  nouvelle  roche, 
sometimes  given  it,  has  also  been  applied  to  a  Persian 
variety  of  little  merit  Its  value  is  small,  but  it  is  more 
priaed  abroad  than  in  England.  It  is  not  so  liable  to 
change  as  the  other  kinds. 

Of  artifioial  turquoises  it  is  needleis  to  speak,  for,  like 
all  imitations  of  gems,  no  person  of  taste  wonld  con- 
acionsly  wesf  them.  Thsj  are^  however,  vezy  common, 
and  are  in  many  cases  excellent  imitations,  thonirh  they 
lack  the  softness  of  lustre  whioh  belongs  to  genuine  spe* 


oimens,  and  have  a  glasqr  look— aa  might  be  expected,  in-^ 
deed,  for  glass  thi^  ara. 

The  totquoiae  is  cnt  with  a  smooth,  round  top,  and  its 
shape  ia  commonly  circular  or  oval,  but  aometimes  it  ia 
nearly  heart-ahaped,  or,  even,  almost  a  aqnare.  Defecta 
of  form  are,  as  far  as  possible^  hidden  in  the  setting,  aa 
also  are  faults  in  the  surface  near  the  edges.  It  ia  deaerv- 
edly  popular  for  its  beauty,  and  the  grace  it  adds  to  the 
wearer.  It  is  sure  to  be  noticed,  but  is  never  gandily  con- 
spicuous, whether  mounted  in  rings,  brooches,  ear-pend- 
ants, necklaces,  or  scarf-pina.  Sometimea  it  is  alone,  at 
others  in  dusters,  or  in  rows ;  but  no  matter  how,  when 
truly  good.  If  mounted  with  other  atones,  it  is  best  ao- 
compauied  by  brilliants  or  pearls.  The  possoaior  of  a 
well-set  turquoise  bracelet  or  other  large  ornament  of  fine 
stones  may  be  envied,  and  happily  such  are  seldom  out  of 
fsshion. 

Some  readers  may  like  to  be  reminded  oi  **  Stories  in 
Precious  Stones,"  a  nice  book  by  Miss  Zimmem,  pub- 
lished in  1873.  This  lady  takes  the  turquoiae  (*'Only  an 
Old  Bone  ")  as  the  sul^ect  of  her  December  atory.  She 
tells  us  that  it  is  a  Persian  emblem  for  that  month,  and 
gives  as  its  attribute  or  aentiment,  '*  Proaperity  in  Love." 


JAPANESE  YELYim 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  mannlsoinre'of  rich  and 
curious  combinations  in  textiles  the  Japanese  are  ex- 
tremely proficient  We  understand  that  they  have  re- 
cently attempted  the  manufacture  of  velvet,  and  the 
industrial  world  will  await  the  results  with  interest  Some 
of  the  most  beantif  ol  cloths  are  the  product  of  the  Ty- 
coon's looms,  for  he  manufactures  court  robes,  and  nearly 
everything  worn  by  himselL  It  has  been  the  custom  also 
for  each  daimio  to  have  his  private  loom  for  weaving  the 
brocades  with  his  own  crest  which  he  and  his  retainera 
wore.  These  brocades  were  of  satin  and  dull  silk,  or  of 
silk  and  gold  thread.  The  laat  was  a  popular  combination 
of  rich  Japanese  textiles,  and  numerous  designs  appear  in 
silk  and  gold  woven  together. 

Bich  dotha  of  every  deacription,  from  the  thickest  satin 
or  brocade  to  the  thinneat  gause,  are  woven  in  the  most 
beautiful  and  artistic  manner ;  and  in  some  of  the  very 
simplest  fabric^  in  towels  and  dusters  of  the  cheapest 
material,  are  seen  very  eflective  designs.  The  Japanese 
grasp  boldly  in  the  most  incongruous  elements^  and  bring 
out  of  them  a  certain  pleasing,  even  harmonious,  efiisct 
A  broken  bamboo  or  two,  a  fiight  of  ateaage-looking 
birds,  a  few  creeping  plants  introduced  in  rather  startling 
colors,  give  a  rather  outr^  appearance,  whioh  is  at  the  same 
time  fascinating. 

The  Japaneec  seem  to  have  no  code  of  coloring,  but 
each  one  seizes  the  tints  that  seem  happiest  to  his  mind  ; 
yet  they  have  a  sort  of  instinct  in  the  matter,  being  mas- 
ters of  the  law  of  contrast  So,  too,  in  the  deaigns  them-^ 
selves.  There  is  no  need,  and  especially  in  the  olotha 
adorned  with  embroidery,  for  one  pattern  to  be  repeated. 
Flowers  may  be  scattered  about,  but  no  two  seem  to  be 
quite  alike,  nor  could  we  wish  them  so  when  we  consider 
their  strange  but  exquisite  beauty. 

Velvet  is  not  a  native  manufacture  of  Japan,  though  re- 
cently they  have  introduced  it  to  some  extent  It  ia  not 
probable,  however,  that  they  will  follow  the  old  style  of 
making  it,  and  therefore  we  may  expect  aomething  new 
and  even  startling  in  the  line. 

Weaizth  is  not  apt  to  be  modest ;  the  lace  of  a  dolho^ 
never  blushes. 
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GINSENO    HUNTINO. 


'JUrt^/' 


n 


^^ 


THE  SOLDIER- 


I  fl4W  him  ftt  morning  adown  th»  green  giaii« 
Young,  bonnJe,  and  meny,  a  mAa  ainooLg  m 
Tbore  sang  he  aloud  with  the  btrdfl^  m  ht 
So  merry  a  dltty<-ah»  met  twu  the  last  I 

I  Raw  him  at  noon  by  the  ald^  of  the  sti^mm^ 
There  walked  we  toicether,  and  taUced  la  m  dniiBS 
lie  klased  me,  he  kissed  mo,  and,  olaat*^'^  ™^  ^^^ 
»ighed.  '^  Maybe,  bolored.  this  kles  1a  tha  laatr 

I  saw  him  when  gloaming  was  gaUi^rlai;  gxmf. 
Pale*  pale,  on  the  greensward,  emU  «ore  In  tbe  i 
One  look  on  my  fafie  he  In  alieuoe  upeiist. 
And  bade  me  fkrewell  with  a  smUe— irlth  thm  laati  | 

And  bLqoo,  when  'lis  dark  over  meadow  aad  afe 
I  have  seen  him  a  thousand  Hmee  ttrm  la  diMja,  \ 
And  flrat  haro  sighed  low  to  the  spirit  who 
That  he  was  the  first  one,  and  woutd  be  th«»  ImC! 


Sandwiches  are  said  to  have  been  named  after  the  Earl 
of  Sandwioh,  the  celebrated  stateBman  of  the  reignB  of 
George  II.  and  George  IIL  Grose*  the  aBtiqiiary»  and  a 
contemporary  of  the  earl,  notes  the  aimdwioh  aa  **said  to 
have  been  a  favorite  dUh  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,"  The 
Karl  of  Sandwioh  was  an  inveterate  gambler,  and  so  as  to 
be  able  to  eat  without  stopping  the  game,  ueed  to  tell  the 
waiters  to  bring  him  for  refreshment  a  alioe  of  meat  be- 
tween two  pieces  of  bread.  The  word  has  of  late  years 
been  applied  to  men  walking  in  the  streets  displayiog 
advertisements  pasted  on  boards  which  are  carried  before 
and  behind,  and  between  which  thej  are  inolosed  like  the 
me^t  in  a  aaodwioh. 


GINSENG  BUNTING. 

GsnssKo,   or  the  wild  Barsaparilla^   ts    m 
rarelj  growing  over  two  feet  high,  known  by 
Aralia,     The  Chinese  are  very  fond  of  atnokiti 
or  ohewiog  it     At  one  time  gioseog  waa  worih  I 
in  gold»  but  now  tt  brings  from  SI,£^  to  8L{ 
The  plant  grows  in  cool  places,  and  likoa  tbo  i 
East  Tenneaaee,  alx)nt  the  time  the  root  i«  lodig  i 
gather,  the  conntrj  girls  and  boja  form 
and  spend  dajs  and  nights  in  the  cavea  tii^  d  on 
tain  sides  hunting  the  ginseng-root.     T* 
by  its  bright-red  berries  and  solitary  iit.u. 
ting  on  a  stalk.     Now  commences   th^  fxtn. 
who  sees  the  plant  raises  a  sbont,  and  tho  crava  j 
it,  and  commence  to  dig  for  the  root.      If  a 
drat  in  getting  it,  he  has   the  privilege  of 
girl  in  the  crowd.     It  is  said  thai  the  giria 
bard  to  seize  the  root,  for  reasons  "which  axe  < 
themselves.     The  party  lump  together  iho 
hunt  and  sell  it  to  the  nearest  counliy  vlore  at  i  1 
varying  from  75  cents  to  $1  per  ponod,  tbeo  divide 
secg- hunting  is  a  greftt  holiday  insHlsitioa 
country  people  and  farmers  of  Esei  IDaaiMMMflb  H« 
oUna,  Georgia  and  Virginia. 
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FAIRY  ENID. 


WHERE  THE    BROOK  AND  THE   WILLOW 
KISS. 
A  woBD,  a  look,  two  olasp^d  hands, 
Their  plighted  troths  are  taken; 
Their  hearts  are  light,  their  future  bright; 
Can  aught  this  fond  dream  waken? 

A  word,  a  look,  two  clasped  hands, 
Their  plighted  troths  are  broken; 

Their  paths  diyerge^will  they  e'er  merge? 
A  lone  heart  but  the  token. 


FAIRY   ENID. 

Bt  the  Rev.  Henry  Whitney  Cleveland. 

ET  QS  have  a  story,  beginning  near 
the  old  fountain  in  the  City  Hall 
Square,  in  New  York,  and  we  will 
not  pause  to  wonder  why  a  plot  of 
ground  shaped  like  a  flat-iron  was 
ever  called  a  square.  In  that  day, 
when  a  monster  marble  oourthouae 
bad  not  spoiled  all  the  broad  end 
of  the  indosure,  and  a  buge  granite 
post-office  tbe  other,  our  Enid  was 
not  a  bit  of  a  fairy,  but  a  dirty  little 
goblin. 

It  was  one  of  those  gusty  days 
in  March  which  are  painful  to  all 
dwellers  in  the  American  metropolis 
who  happen  to  be  out  of  doors. 
A  lady  and  gentleman  had  just 
crossed  Broadway,  and  were  picking  their  way  through  the 
little  triangle  before  the  Oity  Hall,  in  the  direction  of  the 
foot  of  Ohatbam  Street  The  gentleman  was  middle-aged, 
handsome  and  stout  The  ladj  was  quite  young,  almost 
girlish,  and  of  the  most  bewitching  beauty,  like  Southern 
fruit,  dark,  rich,  and  ripe.  The  open  space  which  they 
neared  seemed  the  playground  for  all  the  cold  wind  that 
was  rushing  up  all  the  streets  from  both  rivers  and  from 
the  bay.  There  was  just  enough  drizzle  of  rain  to  show 
that  the  lead-colored  douds  flying  away  OTcrhead  were  de- 
moralized and  leaky. 

Ever  and  anon  some  gust  from  the  mouth  of  a  street 
would  get  the  mastery  over  the  other  gusts  and  drive  the 
half-frozen  mist  into  the  faces  of  the  passers-by  with  the 
force  and  painful  sting  of  small  shot  Besides  the  rain, 
it  had  been  snowing.  There  was  black  and  dissipated- 
looking  ice,  yet  unshoveled  from  next  the  curbstones. 
There  was  the  filth  of  the  midstreet,  left  by  the  thousands 
of  ever-passing  teams,  with  the  grit  constantly  worn  from 
the  paving-stones.  And  all  of  it  was  mixed  into  a  fluid 
paste,  which  was  looked  at  and  avoided  and  then  stepped 
into  by  the  thousands  of  bipeds,  each  armed  with  an  um- 
breUa. 

And  in  every  failure  to  walk  on  tiptoe,  and  in  every 
petticoat  lifted  just  too  late  to  avoid  the  splash  of  the 
omnibus- wheel,  as  in  every  nose  upturned  to  avoid  the 
oompound  smell  of  the  fluid,  there  was  expressed  the  con- 
tempt of  pedestrian  mankind  for  slush. 

In  that  open  space  the  heaviest  overcoats  seemed  but  of 
canvas,  as  the  wind  passed  right  through  them  to  the 
flesh. 

The  young  lady,  who  was  provided  with  waterproof  and 
mufE;  seemed  to  feel  the  cold  less  than  the  gentleman, 
who  was  much  her  senior,  and  much  the  more  thickly 
clothed. 

As  they  emerged  into  the  paved  space,  where  street- 
OMS  are  always  waitin«r  and  newsboys  always  shouting,  1 


they  became  conscious  of  a  queer  sort  of  great  brown 
birds  hopping  about  in  the  mud  and  of  the  crossing. 

A  second  glance  showed  them  to  consist  of  five  little 
girls,  all  with  short,  ragged  dresses  of  a  uniform  mud- 
color,  and,  with  one  exception^  all  with  bare  legs^  and  the 
coarse  shoes  furnished  by  oharity-houses. 

The  shoes  seemed  made  of  mud,  and  the  legs  ware  too 
blue  with  the  intense  cold,  as  well  as  splashed  and  dirty, 
to  shock  even  the  most  modest  objector  to  short  skirts,  as 
they  did  not  in  the  least  suggest  flesh.  •  So  little  looked 
these  children  like  the  sweet  darlings  left  at  home  to  nestie 
in  woolens  by  ooal  fires,  that  thousands  of  fathers  of  iooh 
home  children  never  thought  ihe9B  might  be  cold  to  the 
very  hearty  or  starved. 

Each  had  the  stump  of  what  had  been  a  broom  in  her 
hand,  and  this  pretext  for  street-sweeping  was  the  mask 
for  begging,  which  at  that  day  shielded  them  from  the 
police  and  the  vagrant  laws. 

No  sooner  did  they  discover  a  lady  and  gentleman  in 
that  thoroughfare,  so  usually  given  up  to  the  bnatle  of 
trade,  than  they  formed  themselves  into  an  unwelcome 
escort,  and  hovered  around  with  hands  extended,  and 
brooms  held  up  as  signs  of  a  vocation  which  had  lefl  no 
trace  on  the  street  The  beseeching  cries  were^  "FlssiSk 
sir,  gim'me  a  penny. "  <  *  Please,  ma'm,  for  just  one  penn]^*' 
•*  One  for  me,  too,  sir."  «•  We  sweeps,  we  duz."  "  Plesas^ 
sir,  won't  you  gin  us  oR  pennies  ?" 

And  such  little  liars  as  they  were  I  So  soon  as  om 
would  receive  the  coveted  coin,  she  would  dodge  to  the 
rear  and  the  other  side,  confident  in  the  common  disguise 
of  dirt  to  bar  identity,  and  exclaiming: 

"  Now,  sir,  please  gim*me  one.  You  gim  nm  all  pen- 
nies but  me.  And  please,  sir,  and,  ma'am,  here's  aialsr ; 
you  ain't  gin  her  none  yet  I" 

At  least  twenty  of  the  coppers  were  gone,  and  each  of 
the  five  were  still  protesting  in  turn  that  she  had  received 
none^  when  the  young  lady  caught  sight  of  a  little  orosi- 
ing-sweeper,  who  had  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  way, 
and  who  was  actually  sweeping.  This  made  six  in  the 
gang.  The  gentleman  responded  to  the  nod  of  his  com- 
panion, and  the  two  passed  on,  while  the  emptying  of  s 
street -car,  which  was  o£E  the  track,  drew  the  little  gang  of 
magpies  toward  it  ^ 

The  other  child  had  not  observed  them,  and  seemed  to 
need  money  more  than  the  others.  Her  low-out  dress, 
which  had  evidently  been  the  party  garment  of  some  child 
of  fortune,  and  had  come  to  her  by  way  of  some  oharitj- 
house  dispensing  worn-out  Nothing,  left  her  arms  and 
shoulders  bare ;  and  if  shoes  had  oeme  with  the  dresfl^ 
some  pawnshop  had  them  now. 

When  persons  passed  she  only  held  out  a  thin  hand  and 
appealed  by  a  look,  but  spoke  no  word.  She  was  no 
cleaner  than  the  others,  nor  could  be,  in  the  oonstint 
splash  of  vehicles  and  the  avoidance  of  being  trampled  to 
death.  As  they  reached  her  the  lady  took  the  extended 
hand— so  eloquent  in  its  starved  poverty— and  drew  her, 
half-frightened  and  resisting,  to  the  sidewalk. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?"  she  asked,  in  that  conventional 
way  of  getting  acquainted  with  a  child. 

**  Enid,  sir— ma'am,  I  mean.  Oh,  please  don*t  aend  me 
to  the  Tombs  I  1  didn't  take  any  chestnuts  over  there — 
only  went  to  warm  a  bit  at  the  fire.     Oh,  please !" 

*'  We  will  not  hurt  you,"  said  the  lady,  smiling  with  the 
thought  that  probably  a  strong  temptation  to  steal  a  few 
of  the  hot  nuts  caused  the  present  fear. 

As  she  looked,  she  noticed  that  the  eyes  uplifted  to  her 
own  were  deeply  blue,  that  a  clean  place,  where  the  wet 
dress  had  wiped  the  smirch  from  the  child^a  boaom,  ww 
fair  as  a  lily,  and  that  the  tangled,  dirty  hair  was  of  a  i 
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yellow,  BO  adnured  ia  later  yean.  The  gentlemaiit  wish- 
ing to  asBore  the  little  creature  that  he  was  not  seeking 
Tiotims  for  the  Island  prisons  for  children,  said,  kindly  : 

'*  We  are  trying  to  find  a  poor  little  girl  to  live  with  ns. 
Would  yon  like  to  stay  in  onr  home  V 

"Tes»  sir/'  was  the  prompt  reply. 

He  looked  and  felt  pnszled  how  to  act  in  a  case  where 
he  had  expected  prompt  negation,  and  the  dark-ejed  ladj 
said: 

"She  wiU  he  as  nice  as  any  f  then  added,  to  the  child, 
"  How  much  do  yon  have  to  make  a  day  Y* 

The  question  implied  that  this  beantihil  lady  knew  of 
the  way  in  which  persons  send  gangs  of  children  to  the 
streets,  with  the  altematiTe  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  to 
be  begged  or  a  whipping  on  return;  and  the  child 
promptly  answered : 

'*We  have  to  make  thirty  cents  apiece,  and  I'to  only 
six  cents.    People  don't  feel  for  pennies  when  it's  so  odd." 

The  lady  continued : 

"If  I  give  you  twenty-five  cents  win  you  go  home  and 
wash  your  faoe,  and  let  me  come  and  see  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am.** 

"Where  do  you  Hye?" 

"With  Granny  Moss.  Fifty-eight,  in  Mulberry  Street, 
in  the  backyard  cellar,  ma'am." 

"  Here  ia  the  money,  and  ten  cents  more  to  get  your 
dinner  at  that  hot-pie  stand.     Run  along;  now." 

And  the  astonished  child  scarcely  staid  for  thanks,  as 
she  dashed  away  with  the  crisp  fractional  currency  tightly 
clinched  in  the  numb  little  hands. 

««««««« 

An  hour  or  two  later,  and  dirty,  moldy,  crowded  Mul- 
berry Street,  with  its  smells  half  frozen  up^  and  its  wet 
doorsteps  less  crowded  under  the  influence  of  sleet  and 
rain,  sf\w  the  rare  spectacle  of  a  well-dressed  gentleman 
and  a  plainly-dothed  but  beautiful  young  woman,  seeking 
one  of  the  backyard  dens  of  the  street 

To  those  who  have  never  seen  such  places,  words  do  not 
tell  what  one  sees^  and  to  those  who  have,  only  a  rapid 
sketch  is  needed  to  recall  the  picture. 

Old  brick  houses,  deserted  long  since  by  tenants  too  re- 
spectable to  live  "down-town." 

The  walls,  dark  and  spongy,  as  if  soaked  through  and 
through  wiUi  all  the  nameless  shame  and  filth  and  cruelty 
they  have  witnessed.  The  window-glass  never  washed, 
and  the  ropes  from  house  to  house^  and  roof  to  roof,  like 
A  great  spider-web,  from  sleet-soaked  ground  and  blotched 
walls  to  tops  of  chimney-pots,  laden  with  their  garlands  of 
ragged  dothea  of  the  men  and  the  women,  the  children 
and  the  negroes,  who  reqoire  all  days  to  be  washday,  and 
are  neyer  the  cleaner. 

The  burrows,  down  worn  and  ioe-olad  steps,  where  all 
light  comes  from  a  hole  called  the  door,  after  having  all 
the  lighting  powers  of  light  extracted  by  the  tall  walls  and 
the  bowers  of  red  fiannel  and  of  dingy  cotton. 

The  gentleman  and  lady  passed  through  the  passage  of 
the  front  house^  among  a  score  of  dirty  women,  and,  cau- 
tiously passing  down  the  icy  steps  under  the  next  houses, 
aaw  just  nothing  at  all,  but  heard  an  old  woman  say : 

•'And  what  are  you  after  ?" 

The  gentleman,  whom  we  may  as  well  begin  to  call  Mr. 
Edwin  Adams,  said : 

"We  would  like  to  see  where  we  are,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible." 

"  Humph  r  responded  the  voice ;  "  that's  because  you're 
quality,  and  has  glass  winders.  Here,  Enid,  you  brat,  get 
a  match  and  Ught  a  candle.  Ooss  these  bat-eyed  folks 
that  come  to  talk,  and  don't  even  bring  old  clothes  1" 

The  visftoqi  did  not  reply  to  the  compliment,  which  so 


plainly  indicated  the  way  to  make  themselyes  wdcome, 
and  the  spot  of  fiamo  which  soon  lit  the  filUiy  cellar  gave 
them  sight  of  the  ocodpants. 

Then  the  child  introduced  them  to  the  bundle  ef  rags  in 
the  chair,  who  was  assorting  a  lot  of  as  dirty  rags  en  the 
floor,  by  saying  : 

"  Granny  Moss,  these  are  the  ones  as  paid  me  out  of  the 
gang  to>day." 

To  which  was  retomed ; 

"So,  so  t  Tou're  welcome  if  you're  the  ready  money, 
and  not  the  tract  and  Scriptnr^  8<^  You'd  better  give  me 
all  that  you've  got  to  give  out  in  the  buflding,  for  Fm 
r'al  honest— I  am--and  put  here  for  that  I  FU  divide 
fairl" 

"I  am  not  a  stranger  to  these  streets,"  was  the  quiet 
reply. 

"So  you're  up  to  snufl^  are  ye?  Well,  what's  yonr 
Uttle  game  ?" 

The  gentleman  replied : 

"  I  have  come  to  offer  to  take  Enid  as  my  daughter.'* 

And  he  pointed  to  where  the  child,  now  with  dean  legs 
and  face,  was  sitting  in  the  lap  of  dark-eyed  Kate— his 
wife. 

"  Whaf  11  ye  give  ?"  was  the  business-like  question. 

"  Is  she  your  child,  or  related  to  you  ?"  asked  Mrs. 

"Well,  you  see,  honey,  I  ain't  a  fool,  and  I  see  you 
ain't  It's  of  no  use  me  ohdmin'  that  six  girls,  all  of  um 
about  of  an  ageness,  is  mine  by  natur*.  Then,  like  as  not^ 
you  axed  afore  you  cum  at  the  p'leece  office,  an'  found  out. 
None  of  um  is  mine^  but  I've  took  um  from  drunk  people^ 
or  found  um  lost ;  an'  them  six,  an  'four  more  in  the  rag 
biziness,  an'  a  boy  an'  a  gal  sellin'  flowers,  is  all  raised  to 
honest  indnstry  by  me.  They  gets  feed  an'  dose  an' 
shelter,  and  I'm  a  charity-house— I  am — for  poor  infanti^ 
and  I  lets  um  do  better  when  Fm  paid  for  it— thar  ?  I'm 
honest" 

He  oontinued : 

"Have  you  any  evidence  as  to  who  Enid's  parents 
were?" 

"  Not  a  scrap  ;  I  tell  ye  honest  She  was  left  in  a  silk 
handkercher,  with  no  name  on  it,  an'  no  dothea  on  her,  at 
Mr.  Pease's  school  down  at  the  P'ints.  I  found  her  before 
he  did,  and  didn't  ring  his  belL" 

"  Then  it  was  the  intention  of  the  mother  to  have  her 
taken  in  there,  and  adopted  or  bound  out  ?" 

"  Like  enough ;  but  that  ain't  a  State  asylum,  and  can't 
make  a  foss  about  what  they  never  had  insida.  Then  I 
saved  her  from  the  shame  o*  charity." 

Mr.  Adams  tried  to  hide  the  aversion  he  fdt,  and  con- 
tinned  : 

"  Did  you  give  her  the  name  of  Enid,  or  was  there  some 
paper  with  her  snggesting  a  name  ?" 

"  Nary  scrap,"  she  said.  "  Some  fine  ladies,  with  enough 
velvet  on  to  pay  for  my  feed  a  year,  come  here  to  have  all 
the  brats  baptized  into  the  Church.  Much  good  it  done 
um,  only  to  squall  like  blazes  at  the  wet  They  baptized 
her  Enid,  and  I  let  um,  and  sold  the  white  gowm  it  wsa 
done  in,"  she  contiaued.  "And  she's  a  likdy  little  gal, 
too,  but  funny— awful  funny.  She  hears  all  sorts  of 
things  at  Mr.  Pease's  school  about  children  what  is  lambs^ 
and  a  man  as  takes  um  out  to  green  g^rass,  and  carries  um 
in  his  arms,  and  all  stuff  like  that  And  it  runs  in  her 
head  all  day,  and  she  dreams  at  night,  and  sorter  frightens 
a  body  like,  a-taUdo'  to  folks  in  the  air,  with  her  eves 
wide  open,  and  all  smilin'  lika  But  I  can  cure  her  of 
that  It's  only  greens  she  wants,  an'  I'll  give  her  a  nice 
mess  of  b'lled  cabbage,  and  she'd  never  disturb  j%  I'll  be 
bound." 
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Mr.  Adams  eaw  that  no  more  informaiioQ  could  be  ob- 
tained, e?en  if  the  old  hag  possessed  it,  and  said  : 

*•  It  is  not  my  habit  to  pay  for  children,  bat  I  will  agree 
to  givo  a  good  Bait  of  woolen  clothes,  shoes  and  stooking^i^j 
to  eaob  of  the  other  children,  and  you  must  agree  before  a 
magistrate  not  to  sell  or  pawn  the  clothes,  but  to  let  them 
be  worn  out,  I  will  pay  tbe  rent  of  two  large  op-stairs 
rooms  for  six  months  to  get  you  and  them  out  of  this 
ceU&r*  And  I  will  pay  you  one  hundred  dollars  in 
money  if  you  bind  yourself  to  keep  them  in-doors  and 
dry  on  wet  days." 

•*You  are  mighty  gnuad,** aha  said.  "But  as  Fm  the 
owner,  m  make  the  terms.    You  can  take  Enid  right 


court,  and  there  was  much  looking  into  of  police  recordot 
nnd  questioning  of  the  local  magiatratea  There  was  txxmot 
of  new  street  regulations. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  a  stranger  at  58  Mulberry 
Street,  in  the  back-yard,  and  with  his  very  bad  dothes, 
which  seemed  once  to  haTe  been  very  fine  clothesp  and  hU 
small,  active  form,  together  with  his  hints  of  goods  to  be 
bad  for  nothing,  which  would  aell  for  more  than  old  rags, 
he  completely  won  tlie  heart  of  old  Gmany  Moss,  and  was 
told  by  her  all  the  little  impositions  she  bad  pfaotioed 
upon  the  public  by  means  of  her  trained  beggara. 

In  the  meantime,  the  March  of  that  year  bad  bee&  cold 
and  bitter  beyond  precedent,  and  little  Enid— a  beggar 
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along  for  fiTd  hundred  dollars,   gold,  in  my  band,  and 
you'll  let  the  gang  and  others  alone." 

"Is  that  the  best  you  will  do  ?"  he  asked. 

''The  level  beat,"  she  said,  with  a  grin. 

He  nodded  his  head  to  Kate,  and  they  left  the  cellar 
without  a  word,  save  of  good- by  to  the  weeping  Enid,  and 
I  m  crisp  green  note  in  her  hand,  to  save  her  from  the  beat- 
ing likely  to  follow  the  hag*9  dtsappointment. 

•  «  «  «  #  «  ■ 

During  the  next  four  or  five  weeks,  Mr.  Edwin  Adams 
ri>egan  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  to  frequent  the  offices  of 
the  city  government,  and  also  to  give  large  dinner-parties 
at  his  own  house,  at  which  the  gueela  were  mainly  city 
nldermen,  and  prominent  politicians  of  the  party  in  office. 
He  was  also  aeen  driving  out  on  the  Bloomingdala  Boad 
with  His  Honor  the  Mayor. 

At  the  offlcea  there  were  witnesaes  examined,  as  in  a 


Btillp  and  dressed  as  acantilj  as  poflsible.  in  order  to  ezoitft 
the  more  oompaa8ion*-waB  once  found  half  dead  in  the 
street,  and  taken  to  the  fine  old  hospital,  which,  at  that 
day,  stood  at  the  head  of  Pearl  Street 

tjnfortunately,  Mrs,  Moaa  guessed  her  whereaboutflv  ^^^ 
in  such  clothes  as  she  never  wore  in  the  cellar,  with  red 
eyes,  and  a  probable  atory  that  the  child  had  strayed  from 
a  good  home,  and  had  her  clothes  changed  by  thievea*  to- 
gether with  the  assertion  of  motherhood,  won  belief,  and 
reclaimed  the  child  for  fresh  exposure. 

At  last  there  was  a  bright  April  day,  with  juat  enough 
of  showers  from  the  blue-and -white  heavens  to  drench  the 
street-sweepers  and  draw  pennies  at  the  crosslsgi^  wb«n 
there  was  an  appearance  of  blue-uniformed  poUoe  troin 
etory  comer,  and  a  swoop  aa  of  hawks  on  diny  dcrvea,  and 
the  six  little  girls  soon  found  themselvea  at  thf^  City  HaOr 
with  ficores  of  other  street  Arubs  arriving  at  interv^ 
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hi  the  same  hoar,  Mr.  AdaiDS  and  the  ne/nr  lodger  at  58 
Hulberrj  Street  went  down  the  cellar  steps  together,  and 
the  old  woman  said  : 

"I  thnnght  jon*d  have  to  oome  to  m;  t^rms.  Do  jon 
want  her  now  at  any  prioe  ?" 

The  answer  oame  from  the  Bell-r&pnt«?d  thief,   who 
^opened  his  Tery  ragged  overcoat  to  show  the  biae  vest 
and  shield  of  a  polioe  officer,  as  he  said  : 

*'  I  an  Detective  Bokeemith,  eepeciallj  pat  en  this  case 
by  the  sapedntdndeot.      Ton  are  taken  in  charge  lor 
public  swindling— come  !** 
And  he  had  the  steel  brfioelets  npon  her  in  a  moment 
There  was  a  great  cry  and  some  wool*  and  the  end  of  it 
was  that  the  old  woman  had  a  home  with  high  stone  walls, 
in  a  ^e  sitnation  upon  the  Hndson  River  for  many 
iDOQths*     The  next  morning's  papers  said  that  begging  by 
I  of  children,  selling  cheap  articles  for  the  snpport  of 
^adnlts  was  to  oeaseu    Also  the  trade  npon  the  sympathies 
of  the  public  by  the  systematic  sending  forth  of  half-nnde 
cliiidren.     Grown  people,  fond  of  idJe  dmnkenness,  had 
henceforth  to  beg  or  steal  without  this  Infant  disgiiise* 
Of  tba  hundreds  of  children  taken   up  that  day  and 
Idoring  the  week,  many  of  tender  years  were  sent  to  the 
city  asylums,  and  more  and  older  ones  to  safa 
bomei  in  the  farm-l^ids  of  the  West     None  were  put  a^ 
out  drones  in  the  endowed  benevolent  homes  of 
the  city. 

Enid  went  up  Broadway  in  the  first  <»jrriag6  she  had 

,  aver  seen  the  inside  of,  and  then  down  Wast  Eleventh 

to  a  large  brick  comer  house.     At  the  door  she  was 

met  by  Eate,  who  took  her  in  at  once  out  of  the  world 

into  f  wiry  land. 

The  glass  around  the  door,  which  looked  so  doll  from 
the  outside^  was  of  the  brightest  crtmson,  green,  orange, 
and  purple  as  the  unclouded  American  sunshine  streamed 
Ihrongh  it,  and  the  hall  oilcloth  would  have  seemed  of 
variegated  marble  had  she  known  what  marble  was. 

Even  the  hatraok  had  ita  mirror,  and  the  swinging  globe 
of  the  gas-pendant  looked  like  a  great  pearL 

The  stair*carpet  was  soft  with  ita  woven  flowers,  and 
that  npper  chamber,  with  ita  green -and-white  carpet,  its 
rich  green  silken  bedcovers,  and  white  ruffled  pillows  ;  its 
chaira  of  yellow  maple  and  green  silk  damask,  the  flowing 
window-curtains  of  white  muslin,  embroidered  with  but- 
terfliea  in  green  and  purple  ;  its  mirror  from  floor  to  o^il* 
ing,  revealing  what  she  took  for  another  chamber ;  the 
china  of  white-and-gold,  and  bird-cage  of  golden  wire,  gay 
with  the  birds  of  the  Canary  laleB  ;  ita  stand  of  blooming 
geraniums^  and  great  basin  of  goldflsh—ware  all  to  her  a 
new  revelation  of  what  heaven  might  be,  if  this  were  stiU 
the  earth.  For  in  the  whole  city  full  of  splendor,  she  had 
never  before  been  up  Broadway  far  enough  to  see  the  beat 
of  the  shop  windows;  had  never  been  on  the  bay,  nor 
across  the  two  riven  on  a  ferry-boat,  nor  dreamed  of  the 
green  uptown  sqnaresv  nor  the  great  Park. 

In  another  room  near  at  hand  she  was  nndressed  for  the 
perfumed  water  of  a  nubble  bath,  and  soon  was  before  one 
of  the  great  mirrors  again,  timidly  shrinking  from  the 
glance  of  a  little  fairy  in  blue  silk  dress  and  pearl-colored 
atookinga,  with  golden  curls  and  white  neck  and  arms^ 
with  ailken  saah-ribbons  as  violet  as  her  eyes ;  and  utterly 
bawildersd  when  dark<ejed  Kate,  also  rafleclcd  in  her  own 
ruby  silk  and  soft  oiA  lace,  said,  qnietly: 

**Look  igain,  darling  ;  it  is  Enid  you  seeu** 

It  waa  days  before  ahe  learned  to  know  hafiell  whiCB 
audden^  met  by  this  image,  and  weeks  before  themanneia 
•I  Hnlberry  Street  aod  the  crossinii  could  faniib  from 
Mm  Wf  atmospheroi 


Once,  in  walking  out  to  take  the  air,  and  purehaiie  with 
her  own  money  from  the  gay  ahopa,  she  involuntarily 
held  out  her  himd  to  a  woman  with  a  kind  lace  at  a  croas- 
ing*  Bat  this  lady  never  guessed  that  the  action  was  th# 
lutbit  of  a  young  life  made  itrong  by  puniahment,  and« 
emiUng  at  the  supposed  mistake  in  identity,  bent  and 
kiased  her,  and  passed  on. 

All  the  police  waiting  at  the  thronged  Broadway  ccmera 
to  aid  people  in  avoiding  horses  and  whecla  In  passtsg  over 
were  polite  now.  But  as  one  would  lift  her  in  hia  arms  to 
save  her  from  danger  and  her  kid  boots  from  stain,  she 
would  shrink  and  scarcely  fiuppresa  a  scream,  for  the  old 
cry  of  "  Hoi  I  hoi  1  there,  yon  beggar  T'  seemed  sounding 
in  her  earsi 

Then  as  some  old  hng  would  look  up  from  prodding  in 
a  street  ashbarrel,  and  turn  to  appraise  the  clothes  of  the 
child,  she  would  turn  sick  at  heart  in  th€  snddeo  fear  of 
the  pawn-shop,  the  cellar,  and  the  whip^ 

«  #  <  «  •  a 

80  long  had  Fairy  Enid  been  kept  among  the  cruel 
ogres  of  poverty  and  crime,  that  the  memory  d  tbem  wia 
retained  by  a  pain  in  her  breast^  a  flush  on  bar  cb^ek,  and 
a  refusal  of  the  white  flesh  to  grow  plump  and  roaji  which 
gave  promise  that  she  would  soon  put  off  the  gay  ganMli(i 
of  her  fairy  hood,  not  for  the  graces  of  womanhcodp  bol 
for  the  starry  wings  and  white  robes  of  the  holy  angela. 

8he  had  a  kind  of  education  in  Bible  atones  and  re* 
ligious  truths,  for  various  benevolent  people  had  honaea 
in  her  old  part  of  the  city,  built  or  hired  for  the  porpoaaa 
of  charity,  and  it  waa  their  rule  to  nsa  the  dothca  and 
shoes  and  cools  and  bread  am  bribes  to  the  attcada&Cd  oil 
their  prayer^meetings  and  8abbath-classea. 

Indeed,  at  times,  when  the  beggar  ganga  W6re  of  littl# 
profit,  or  in  need  of  rest,  food  and  dothea,  after  a  Wintar'a 
campaign,  it  had  been  the  habit  of  Graimy  Moas  to  board 
them  at  nominal  prices  as  charity  for  a  month  or  twow  and 
ease  her  wicked  old  soul  with  the  fiction  thai  m  btiat 
period  of  singing  and  New  Testament  was  educating  and 
reforming  her  little  one&  But  they  were  always  retaken, 
and  rewhipped  into  lying  and  stealing  by  her. 

From  such  experienceSp  together  with  the  new  onea  of 
churches  and  up-town  Sabbaths,  juat  dawning  npon  her. 
it  was  possible  for  Enid  to  thank  heaven  and  Ghxist»  and 
as  such  thoughts  had  been  the  only  sweetnesa  ol  her  old 
life,  they  yet  came  to  her,  awake,  or  in  dreasii  of  th#^ 
night 
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One  night  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  gradually  oeaaad  lo 
be  a  little  girl,  and  became  one  of  those  frightened,  elkol 
little  lambs,  such  as  ahe  had  sometimea  seen  for  sale  iljv» 
at  Washington  Market 

She  was  no  more^in  her  room,  but  in  a  wild  place  like 
the  ramble  in  the  Park— only  all  briers  and  thonia  and 
wasteland. 

And  there  was  a  great  wolf,  not  fed  and  fat  as  In  th# 
Museum,  but  wild,  flre^yed,  gaunt  and  hungry,  following 
her  track,  and  creeping  after  her  through  the  UifaketL 

At  the  same  time  she  saw  a  very  diflerent  iOghl»  abov# 
and  far  beyond  her. 

It  was  a  conntary  where  every  tint  was  soft  and  deli<«te^ 
without  glare  or  glitter,  yet  so  fnU  of  wondrona  Light  that 
every  stone  and  barb  aeemad  alive  with  a  aouL 

Thfira  waa  a  meadow  of  grass,  and  its  green  was  like 
that  perfect  stone  set  in  gold  uliich  aha  bad  aav&aad  beesi 
told  waa  an  emerald. 

There  were  white  bloMoma.  fisr  pnrar  than  dty  idowi^ 
and  other  flowen  of  violet  and  rose-tints^  aad  from  aikr 
ahe  was  aware  of  their  rich  perfume.  There  was  a  atreiu 
^bich  sflaslie4  QTW  4^^^^^'^  cascades^  and  lit  dro|iei 
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were  brighter  than  the  stonee.  There  were  trees  among 
which  the  tta  made  mnsio  as  on  harp-strings,  and  in  erery 
bnd  dwelt  an  nnborn  angel.  There  was  a  drole  of  light 
which  her  eyes  oonld  not  bear,  bat  she  was  someway  con- 
■doas  of  a  great  white  throne,  with  its  top  fnrled  in  awfol 
glory ;  that  npon  its  steps  bnmed  seren  qnenohless  lamps, 
and  that  foor-and-twenty  white-rested  men,  older  than  the 
hills,  and  four  beasts  with  yailed  laces,  were  the  spectral 
guard  of  that  phantom  of  the  infinite.  Only  £nid's  mind 
did  not  nse  these  words. 

Outside  of  the  di^e,  on  the  green,  in  the  full  radiance 
•f  the  lamps,  were  countless  lambs,  asleep  or  playing  with 
one  another,  or  eating  the  grass  and  the  flowers.  Even  as 
she  saw  all  this,  and  still  heard  the  steps  of  the  lean  wolf 
near  her,  a  man  in  white,  with  a  face  sweeter  than  a 
woman's,  came  down  the  white  steps  through  the  lamps, 
and  by  the  kneeling  elders  and  the  prostrate  beasts.  At 
once  he  began  to  count  the  myriad  flocks,  and  then  cried 
out  aloud : 

**  I  haye  lost  a  sheep  V* 

It  was  in  Tain  that  people  with  glittering  wings  flew 
down  from  the  upper  air,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  rast 
congregation  of  floeks  about  him.  He  only  girded  up  his 
white  robe  and  took  a  crooked  staff;  saying : 

«*I  hare  lost  my  lamb." 

Then  Enid  saw  him  step  down  on  the  darkneBw,  where 
rains  had  begun  to  fall,  and  thunders  to  follow  the  glare 
of  the  lightning.  She  saw  him  hurt  by  rocks  and  torn  by 
strong  brambles.  He  fell  on  the  ground,  that  was  horri- 
ble with  mire^  and  the  robe  was  stained  and  drenched  with 
day  and  rain. 

Btill  he  walked  down  the  darkness,  and  she  heard  the 
snap  of  the  wolfs  teeth  behind  her.  Bhe^  too,  was  torn 
and  bleeding  with  the  briers,  and  just  then  the  wolf 
leaped  upon  her. 

But  the  man  was  there,  and  took  the  wolf  by  the  throaty 
and  she  lay  still  and  saw  a  battle.  The  fleroe  beast  tore 
and  bit,  and  the  man  struggled,  until  at  last  the  wolf 
howled  and  fled,  and  she  was  sayed. 

He  took  her  within  the  torn  white  robe  to  his  bosom, 
and  they  climbed  together  the  darkness,  which  was  not  so 
dark,  by  the  steep  way,  not  so  steep  as  before.  And  they 
reached  the  bright  stream,  and  he  bathed  her  there  until 
the  life  in  its  waters  healed  her,  and  made  her  dean  and 
baantifal  like  the  other  lambs. 

Then  the  man,  pale  and  bleeding,  bat  some  way  more 
beautifd  in  his  torn  and  soiled,  robe  than  when  fresh  from 
the  throne,  carried  her  to  the  green  pasture^  and  said, 
aloud  : 
,    **  Bejoice,  I  hare  found  my  lamb." 

Then  the  air  was  full  of  beautiful  winged  creatures,  and 
there  was  music  of  harps  and  gladness  of  song,  and  the 
ohorus  oyer  all  was,  '*  Bejoice,  He  has  found  His  lamb  T 

Then  Enid  knew  no  more,  for  her  whole  being  was  full 
of  peace,  and  peace  was  sleep. 

T¥hen  she  awoke^  she  told  aU  of  it  to  Eate  and  Mr. 
Adams  amid  the  pleasures  of  the  breakfast,  and  brought 
tears  to  their  eyes  in  the  hearing.  80  Kate  wrote  it  down, 
to  be  kept  for  and  by  her,  even  to  old  age.  But  there  is 
no  dd  age  in  the  Better  Land,  and  she  was  going  there 
last,  dthough  the  ogre  of  the  down-town  streets  was  in 
prison. 

Li  May  there  was  a  little  family  picnic  in  the  Park,  and 
after  floating  on  the  lake^  and  lundiing  in  a  quiet  nook  in 
the  shadow  of  the  little  **  natural  bridge,"  they  returned 
to  Ihe  grasqr  slopes  where  the  swans  make  their  nests,  and 

Bddsaid: 
«« TUs  is  slmosi  as  beautffol  as  the  gresD  pastora  that  I 


was  taken  to  when  the  Good  Shepherd  sayed  me  from  the 
wolt    May  I  go  to  sleep  here  Y* 

So  they  made  a  pillow  for  her  of  soft  shawls,  and  sat 
down  near  her,  to  talk  in  whispers  while  she  slept  At 
bst  the  sinking  sun  slid  his  yellow  beams  under  the  trees 
where  she  lay,  and  Mr.  Adams  motioned  Kate  to  awaken 
her  for  the  carriage  and  for  home. 

l%ey  tried  to,  and  she  was  awake  and  at  home,  but  not 
there. 

Enid  was  an  angeL    The  Man  had  coma 

"And  these  were  the  yofoes  aroimd  the  throne^ 
Bejoloe,  for  the  Lord  brings  hack  His  own  I" 


A  BIT  OF  LOOT. 

Thb  word  loot  has  now  become  naturalised  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  needs  no  explanation. 

I  went  to  Delhi  in  the  month  of  Noyember,  1857,  on  a 
yisit  to  a  military  friend  who  was  then  quartered  thera  It 
will  be  remembered  that  we  had  recaptured  the  rebellious 
dty,  after  a  siege  of  seyeral  months,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. As  we  had  attacked  the  city  from  one  side  only, 
most  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled  from  it  before  we  took  it 
They  had  got  out  as  we  came  in.  For  a  great  fear  was 
upon  them.  We  bad  then  expdled  almost  all  that  re- 
mained behind  on  military  grounds.  We  had  to  occupy 
the  whole  city,  and  garrison  it  with  a  yery  small  force. 
The  dty  had  been  dedared  oonfisoated,  alsa 

It  was  most  strange  to  ride  through  the  now  silent  streets 
and  deserted  squares  of  the  great  d^.  You  seemed  to  be 
going  oyer  a  modern  Pompeii  There  did  not  come  oyer 
you  the  strange,  ghastly  fediog  of  unreality  that  steals 
oyer  you  in  Pompeii  Ton  were  not  carried  into  a  strange 
new  world  of  nght  and  thought  and  fediog;  Ton  were 
not  weighed  upon  by  by -gone  ages,  oppressed  by  Time. 
Time^  like  space,  is  a  most  oppresrive  thought  to  the 
human  mind.  And  any  of  the  great  monuments  of  the 
past,  such  as  Pompeii,  which  mark  off  some  portion  of 
its  boundlessness,  carry  with  them  some  of  its  wdght  and 
mystery.  But  it  was  the  contrary  of  these  things  with 
the  similar  silentness  and  desolation  that  weighed  upon 
yoxL 

Here  was  all  the  redity  of  recent  life^-of  yesterday,  of 
to-day.  But  still,  somehow,  there  was  here  the  feeling  of 
a  by-gone  age.  The  dty  could  not  haye  been  aliye  yester- 
day that  was  so  silent  now.  It  seemed,  somehow,  a  thing 
of  the  past  The  tide  of  war  had  not  flowed  through  this 
retired  street. 

There  had  been  richer  quarters  to  ransack.  Eyerythiog 
stood  here  as  it  had  been  left  Here  stood  the  houses,  with 
thdr  furniture— poor,  but  all  the  people  had  ;  here  were 
the  shops,  with  their  little  stock  of  goods  still  on  the 
counter.  But  there  was  no  human  being  in  the  houses,  or 
in  the  diops,  or  in  the  street  There  was  no  going  in  and 
out ;  no  standing  up  and  dtting  down ;  no  sound  of 
yoices.    Dead  silence  reigned  orer  alL 

If  it  is  impresdve  in  Pompeii  to  see  in  the  streets  the 
marks  of  the  wheels  that  rolled  a  thousand  years  ago,  to 
find  the  loayes  that  were  baked  but  not  eaten  than,  it  was 
also  impresdye  here  to  find  the  cooking-pot  on  the  flre- 
place  ;  the  bread  in  the  dish ;  the  bed  laid  out  todeepon ; 
the  cart  that  had  been  left  standing  at  the  door.  If  in 
Pompeii  it  is  resurrection,  here  it  was  sudden  death.  If 
in  Pompdi  you  look  on  a  ghost,  here  you  looked  on  a  dead 
body  from  which  the  warmth  of  life  had  scarcely  fled. 

Strsngest  of  all  was  it  to  pass  through  the  Chandnee 
Ohouk,  the  «« Moonlight  *'  or  «'Silfer  Square,"  the  central 
market-place,  andftnd  %  toc^  Toid  and  silent    I'ortt had 


been  ao  full  of  Ufo  and  soand  and  moTement  bat  a  ahort 
time  before  as  it  is  again  to*daj. 

And  Delbi  was  tbe  great  imperial  city  of  the  East 
More  than  Granada^  mora  than  Cordova,  more  even  tlian 
Constantinople^  Delhi  has  been  the  great  oitj  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan conqnest  To  the  followers  of  the  Prophet 
the  fondest  and  proudest  memoriae  hang  aboat  it  It 
was  the  oapital  of  the  greatest  empire  OTdr  which  the 
orescent  had  shone  and  held  swaj.  It  marked  their 
prondest  conquest 

Here  the  triumphs  of  the  faith  had  cnlminated.  Here 
stood  the  proudest  monuments  of  their  art  Here  they 
liad  erected  a  great  palace  •  fortification ;  built  lovely 
chambers  and  halls ;  raised  the  loftiest  and  most  beautiful 
shrines*  To  the  Mohammedan  of  India  the  Hues  iosonbed 
on  the  walls  of  one  of  those  chambers :  ^' If  there  be  a 
heayen  upon  earthp  it  is  here  " — applied  to  the  whole  citj. 
Jt  was  his  favorite  dwelliog-plaoa.  It  was  the  seat  of  gov- 
omment ;  the  centre  of  trade  and  commerce  and  the  ]u> 
dustrial  arts ;  the  seat  of  learning  and  religioua  ins  traction  ; 
of  good  manners  and  polite  speech  ;  the  centre  of  plea- 
snre.  To  it  came  the  courtier,  the  student  the  devotee, 
the  trader,  and  the  man  of  pleasnre.  Even  now,  when  thero 
IS  no  longer  here  the  oonrt  ot  the  Greot  Mogul,  it  is  the 
lavorite  d^reUinf^-place  of  the  Mohammedan  nobles,  even  of 
the  Hindoo  princes,  of  that  part  oC  India.  You  find  Mus- 
sulman Orientalism  in  full  perfection  in  three  cities  only — 
in  Damascus,  in  Cairo,  and  in  Delhi 

But  a  few  months  before  the  Chandnee  Obouk  at  midday 
had  been  one  of  the  most  bright  gay,  glittering,  bustUng, 
picturesque  places  that  you  could  see.     The  whole  place 


shone  and  sparkled.  In  the  drassea  of  the  people  ware  to 
be  seen  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  as  bright  as  yon  i 
them  in  the  sky*  Twenty  difTerent  kinds  of  robe  and 
headdress  went  by  you  in  a  few  minutes.  For  hero  cams 
together  people  from  all  parts,  not  only  of  India,  but  of 
Asia.  The  shops  on  either  aide  were  filled  with  glistening 
goods. 

The  two  driviog  roads  on  either  side  of  the  broad  sboet 
were  thronged  with  vehicles.  Here  went  by  the  English  made 
barouche  with  its  pair  of  horses,  and  the  canopied  "  Bnth/* 
looking  like  a  pagoda  on  wheels,  drawn  by  a  tall  and 
lordly  pair  of  bullocks.  Here  went  by  the  elephants 
with  gaudy  housings,  whisking  their  trunks  and  looking 
aboat  them  with  their  little  eyes.  They  looked  like  tittle 
mountains  which  had  walked  away  with  the  castles  on 
their  tops.  The  men,  and  even  the  women,  from  neigh* 
boring  Rajpootana  went  by  on  their  highbred  camehw  The 
young  dandies  of  the  place  rode  about  on  their  capering, 
curveting  horses,  with  colored  legs  and  tail  and  plaited 
mane. 

The  central  walk,  with  its  avenue  of  trees  and  ths 
canal  down  its  middle,  was  thronged  with  people  on  foot 
The  place  was  full  of  the  voices  of  the  people  and  the 
cries  of  the  itinerant  venders.  **  Melons,  sweet  melona  T 
'^ Here  are  roses  ani  sweet  jasmine  1"  "Cakes  fresh  and 
hot  I"  "SugarHmns  and  water-nuts  !**  **Whey*  sweet 
whey  r'  The  beggars  were  ealling,  **  Take  thormhfcof  the 
poor/'  ** Remember  the  neeily.'*  "Peed  the  hungry  in 
Allah's  namev"  And  everywhere  was  the  tinkling  of  ths 
little  brass  cups  of  the  water-carriers,  and  their  mnsioal 
cry  of  **  Water  for  the  thirsty— water  !**    For  nn  voioe  ; 


so  hftr«h  tbat  it  could  make  the  word  for  water  other  than 
masioAl  imd  awoet-sounding* 

Mo«t  Btrioge,  wus  it^  tbeo,  to  ride  through  this  street 
and  tiuU  it  ^aite  aileut,  emptf,  and  destirMil ;  with  no 
ftotinJ  I  a  it  hnt  the  eohoos,  fftr*r6Aohiag  turongh  the  Toid, 
•f  tua  hrjrne'B  hoofa, 

Foir  iiio  first  three  or  fotir  dajs  after  the  oaptara  of  the 
city  oar  troopa  hiui  beea  allowt»d  the  privilege  of  inilividiial 
phiader  ki  the  city,  bat  no4  ia  the  palace.  The/  could 
araroelj  have  been  restrdined  from  thia,  lo  fact.  Being 
allowed  thia,  thej  sabmitted  without  marmar  to  the  eub- 
Bequeot  stoppage,  which,  in  faot,  w^  for  their  own  advan- 
tage* For  all  the  contests  of  the  town  had  bean  declared 
oonfiecated,  and  the  prize  of  the  viotorious  army.  Then 
Oitme  tho  more  systematic  gathering  together  of  the  epoiL 
A  oommittee  of  military  ofiloers  was  appointed  to  do  thiSi 
to  act  as  pri^e  agents. 

Leaving  aside  the  customs  of  war,  this  oon^eation  was 
not  held  an  nudne  exereiae  of  the  rigbt  of  ^sonqoest  even 
by  the  people  themaelves^  for  they  had  looked  for  sack 
and  maasacre,  and  the  razing  of  the  city  to  the  groan d ; 
Bot  for  resiatance  to  a  foreign  power^  but  for  cmelty  aod 
treachery,  and  the  murder  of  innocent  women  and  chil* 
dren.  Bdog  a  walled-in  city,  the  gathering  together  of 
tlie  valnables  in  it  could  be  gone  on  with  leiaurely,  for 
nothing  was  allowed  in  or  out  of  the  gatea  without  a  pasfi 
or  Bcmtiny, 

By  the  middle  of  November,  which  was  the  time  I  went 
Ihere^  what  with  the  ^t  putting  in  of  the  hand  of  the 
troofNS,  and  the  sabsequent  labors  of  the  prize  agents, 
most  of  the  thinga  of  any  value  in  the  town  had  been 
carried  away  or  gathered  in  the  storerooms  of  the  agents. 
Bat  to  bury  money  and  jewels  and  precioos  etonee  in  the 
ground  has  always  been  a  custom  in  the  East  A  hole  in 
the  earth  is  tbe  favorite  bank.  And  in  so  large  a  city, 
with  ite  labyrin^  of  streets,  ita  smaller  squares  Inside 
bigger  squares,  and  courtyards  within  these,  there  were 
many  nooks  and  corners  which  had  not  been  searched 
thoroughlyi  some  not  even  visited.  So  all  search,  espe- 
ciaUy  for  hidden  and  buried  things,  had  not  been  given  up. 
The  prize  agents  gave  permiasion  to  others  besides  their 
own  staiF  of  men  to  search,  on  condition  of  the  artidefl 
found  being  delivered  np  to  them,  they  paying  a  certain 
percentage  on  the  estimated  yalne.  Of  course,  if  a  man 
found  a  very  large  pearl  or  diamond,  whether  he  put  it  into 
his  waistooat  pocket  or  took  it  to  the  prize  agents,  bad  to 
be  left  to  his  honor  and  conscience.  But  tbe  prize  agents 
gare  the  permission  only  to  mea  they  thonght  would  bring 
them.  They  had  taken  possession  of  all  the  palaces 
where  there  was  likely  to  be  any  great  store  of  silver  and 
gold  and  jewels  and  valuable  property  ;  auoh  as  the  palace 
of  the  King,  the  houses  of  the  princes  and  chief  noblemen 
And  bankersL  And  they  bad  reaped  the  more  open  fields 
•0  oloaely  that  they  thoQght  they  had  not  left  very  much 
for  the  gleaners. 

The  friend  with  whom  I  was  staying  had  peculiar  f^iml* 
ittes  for  the  search  for  hidden  ireaaure.  From  the  nature 
of  his  duties  and  his  offioial  position,  he  could  go  where 
he  liked,  enter  any  hause,  dig  in  any  spot,  without  let  or 
hindrance.  I  accompanied  him  one  day  on  one  of  his 
rounds.  He  meant  to  penetrate  into  one  of  the  remoter 
quarters  of  the  town*  As  we  approached  it  the  chill 
ailenoe  became  almost  oppressive.  Tbe  dead  atillnen  was 
not  a  thing  of  naught,  but  had  a  dreary  weight,  an  actiial 
preaence.  It  hung  about  you,  clung  round  yon.  On  the 
popnlous  dty  had  come  the  lonelioen  and  desolation  of 
the  desert  There  seemed  a  strange  useless&Sii  about  the 
paired  streeta  and  the  tall  boQaes  and  warehotttsa.  In  the 
diF€dli£tg*pUoe6  was  no  looger  heard  the  aoond  of  suH" 


stones,  or  seen  the  light  of  the  candla  It  was  the  cold, 
stilJ,  ghoatty  face  of  a  o:)rpse  :  eye-gate,  ear*gate,  month- 
gate  closed.  THese  feeling?  deepened  as  we  got  into  the 
narrower  streets,  some  only  ten  or  twelve  feet  broad,  with 
the  houses  rising  to  great  heights  on  either  aide,  and  pre* 
sentiQg  for  long  distances  only  a  blank,  bare  surface  of 
wall  to  the  street  The  air  was  dank  and  ohilL  The  ey«^ 
saw  from  one  end  of  the  long,  narrow  street  to  the  oth^r^ 
as  when  you  look  down  on  empty  corridor.  The  sound  of 
our  footeteps  maJe  etraage  echoes  down  it  Tbe  sound  of 
each  footfall  woa  ahiirply  repeated  ;  floated  away ;  llyisd 
and  loeted  for  long  distances ;  re-echoed  in  distant  sqnam 
and  courtyards ;  made  a  faint  current  of  sound  down  tho 
corridors  by  their  side,  and  ruffled  the  pools  of  ailenoe  In 
distant  chambers.  It  was  i^  relief  to  have  to  make  a 
detour  through  a  more  open  street  where  there  was  some 
movement  &Qd  the  signs  of  the  recent  conflict  took  off 
one's  thoughts  from  the  brooding  silence.  There  had 
been  a  sharp  fight  in  this  street ;  in  some  pla^sea  the  aldef 
of  the  houses  were  scored  with  liuea  like  a  sheet  of  muflio- 
paper,  showing  the  heavy  volleys  that  had  been  fired  down 
it  The  cats  glared  at  you  from  the  tops  of  walls  like  young 
tigers.  They  had  grown  to  a  monstrous  size.  They 
looked  to  the  fall  as  fierce  and  orael  and  bloodthinty  ai 
tigers,  for  they  had  been  reveling  on  human  flesh. 

In  theae  remote  parts  of  the  town  you  encountered  to 
the  full  OS  many  "well  defined  and  several  stinks '* aa have 
been  credited  to  the  city  of  Cologne.  My  friend  had 
become  qaite  learned  in  distinguishing  theae. 

*'Humr*he  said,  as  we  passed  one  corner,  '^tlmt  ia  ■ 
horse,"  **Phew !"  he  cried,  as  we  turned  another  corner, 
"that  is  a  oameL"  And,  sure  enough^  after  a  lime  we 
came  on  the  oaroaeses  of  the  animaLa  he  had  mentioned* 

We  once  more  turned  into  the  quarter  in  whoee  depthi 
we  meant  to  penetrate.  This  single  excursion  gave  me  a 
better  idea  of  the  plan  of  a  native  town  than  I  should 
otherwise  ever  have  obtained.  For  English  people,  nnlf 
taken  by  ofiloial  duties,  very  rarely  go  into  the  native 
towns  by  whose  sides  they  live.  An  Engliahmon  may 
have  been  six  or  seven  years  at  Agra  or  Allahabad,  and 
never  have  entered  the  native  town,  or  have  driven  only 
once  or  twice  down  the  main  street 

Security  and  privacy  are  the  two  main  objects  the  nativi 
aims  at  in  the  location  as  well  as  the  plan  of  his  houBib 
He  does  not  mind  the  vicinity  of  a  masa  of  poor  hoQsea  ; 
he  welcomes  a  network  of  narrow,  winding  lanes  and 
streeta.  Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  oontrant  be<- 
tween  the  wide,  open,  defenseless  English  station,  with  ita 
Btraw*roofed  bungalows,  and  the  close-built  native  town 
by  its  sida  The  conquerors  hold  the  land  in  viUaa,  and 
the  conquered  dwell  in  the  fenced-in  cities.  In  early  ages 
housee  were  built  primarily  for  defense,  for  every  man's 
house  had  then  literally  to  be  hia  castlei  In  the  East  the 
plan  of  all  houses  above  the  mere  hut  or  shed  is  the  same 
—that  of  a  square  with  a  courtyard  in  the  centre,  aeoeaa 
to  which  is  obtained  by  tneaos  of  a  single  doorway  or  gate- 
way. When  the  gates  are  closed  the  house  ia  a  small  foitp 
with  the  household  for  garrison.  Then  again  the  quar^ 
ters  in  which  dwell  tbd  men  of  the  same  caste,  trade  or  pro- 
fession, form  separate  blocks  in  the  town«  aooeaa  lo  wlucli 
is  obtained  through  one  or  two  gateways  only.  !Fiike,  for 
instance,  the  plan  of  the  Mohnlla,  or  quarier  into  whloli 
we  are  now  making  our  woy.  Between  two  of  the  main 
alneli  of  the  town,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart  nia  * 
narrow  oonoeoiiog  street  at  right  angles  to  theuL  On 
eltheir  side  of  this  .arrow  etreot  lay  the  MohuUa,  with  lis 
Barrow  lanes  and  internal  squares*  The  only  wsy  to  <iniaf 
the  quarter  was  from  either  end  ol  the  central  street  iuid 
the  iDgreaa  was  guarded  at  those  'loints  by  lofty  giOewM^a 
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mnd  mmdTO  gates.  In  times  of  danger  tbose  would  be 
ibe  first  potnts  guarded  bj  the  inhftbitftots  of  the  qaarter* 
It  i^9j  wera  forced,  then  woold  coma  tbe  seperate  defense 
of  eftoh  of  the  better  dflksa  honBee.  tf  the  owner  of  one  of 
ttit'iid  woe  ft  reeolnte  man,  had  a  liirge  number  of  well* 
erni^  retaioers,  and  had  laid  in  a  «toolc  of  food  enough, 
b-  could  tnnke  a  stubborn  and  lengthy  defence*  The  well 
in  the  oonrt^ard  wonid  fnrobh  the  small  garrison  with 
Water, 

As  we  penetmted  into  this  quarter  the  chill,  due  to  the 
Inng  shnt^tip  houses,  the  abaenoe  of  Urea,  the  want  of 
mofement,  beoame  greater  ;  the  sUenee  deepened,  aod  we 
aet^med  to  have  passed  away  from  the  outer  world,  thoagh 
surrounded  by  the  habitations  of  men. 

It  was  strange  to  paaa  through  the  wioket  of  a  lofty 
gMteway,  and  find  yourself  alone  in  a  aQent  oourtyard  sur- 
rounded by  empty  rooms.  In  one  of  these  the  beauty  of 
tiie  buildinga,  the  long  arcades  with  their  horseshoe 
lirottea  reetiag  on  slender  pillars  of  akxne,  the  baleonies 
r<'sting  on  brackets,  each  one  of  which  was  a  iSne  piece 
of  sculpture,  and  the  beautiful  pierced  panels  of  stone, 
showed  that  it  had  belonged  to  some  rich  Mohammedan 
nobleman  or  hindoo  banker. 

"There  should  be  something  here,'' said  my  practical 
friend.  The  upper  rooms  on  that  side,  with  their  lace-ltke 
marble  UttioeB,  sign  a  of  jealous  privacy,  had  been  the 
dwelling-plaoe  of  the  women,  the  Zeoana,  Tboee  lower 
rooms  had  been  thronged  with  servants.  But  where  was 
now  the  pleisant  bustle  of  domestic  and  social  life,  the 
coming  and  going,  the  cheerful  roices,  and  the  light* 
hearted  laughter?  War  is  not  a  pleasant  thing.  It  is 
hard  that  its  enls  ehould  fall  on  women  and  children,  and 
Bot  be  confined  to  the  strong  men.  The  humble  bed- 
■teads,  the  earthenware  cooking-pots  of  thoserrants,  stood 
as  they  had  been  left.  The  headstalla  and  heel^ropes 
marked  where  the  horses  had  stood  The  waterpot  stood 
by  the  side  of  the  welL  The  solitary  palm-tree  in  a  comer 
of  the  oourtyard  looked  sad  and  lonely,  and  its  leaves 
rustled  with  a  mournful  sound.  To  us  the  bareness  of  the 
rooms  did  not  add  to  the  feeling  of  desolation  as  it  would 
hare  to  those  who  were  not  acquainted,  like  ourselves, 
with  the  nsual  w&nt  of  what  we  call  furmshing  in  the 
liouses  of  the  natives.  Beadsteada,  and  rough  chests  in 
which  to  keep  dotheo,  often  form  the  only  "articlmof 
furniture "  in  the  house  of  a  well-to*do  native,  nnleas  we 
bring  under  that  category  the  clothes  and  carpets,  tbe 
eooking-pots,  and  the  brass  vessels  wherewith  to  e^it  and 
drink  out  of. 

To  one  freah  from  England,  the  complete  absence  of 
•bain,  tables,  sofas,  bookshelres^  sideboards^  wardrobes, 
uid  all  the  other  articles  in  an  English  home,  would  make 
the  Indian  dwelHng-pIaoe  look  very  empty* 

I  once  went  to  visit  a  Hindoo  Bajah  who  lived  in  a  castle 
wbioh  hia  father  had  held  against  ua  for  some  time.  Set- 
ting aiide  hia  wife*s  apartments,  which  he  only  visited,  he 
lived  in  one  room.  This  room  was  carpeted,  and  one  side 
of  it,  before  some  open  windows,  was  occapied  by  a  large 
woodeu  dais  raised  above  the  grouad,  This  dais  was  also 
covered  with  a  handsome  carpet,  and  hod  on  it  many  large 
flilk-covered  pillows  and  bolstera.  This  dais  was  really 
the  old  man's  dwelliog-ptaoe.  This  wsa  hia  bedroom, 
dintng-room,  drawiug-roouL  Here  he  sat  or  reclined 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  here  he  slept  at 
night ;  here  be  took  his  meals  out  of  the  one  or  two  dishes 
that  Buftoed  to  hold  them  ;  here  ho  did  hia  work  ;  here  he 
received  hia  friends  and  visitors  ;  here  bis  bed  was  spread 
for  him  at  night  The  marks  of  wealth  and  position  and 
superior  comfort  were  in  tbe  large  uncut  emeriJds  that 
hung  Ia  bis  .ears,  in  the  fineu^ia  of  the  muslin  that  he 


wore  ;  the  richness  of  the  shawls  about  him,  the  silver  leg* 
that  upheld  the  dais,  its  rich  covering,  the  silken  or  bro* 
oaded  bolsters ;  in  tbe  crowd  of  retainers  who  woi^ 
without ;  in  all  that  he  ate  being  raised  and  cooked  b; 
Brahmins ;  in  bis  eating  out  of  a  silver  dish,  and  driokiui 
out  of  a  silver  cup.  The  rich  man  in  India  spends  his 
money  on  tbe  architecture  of  hia  house,  in  rich  carpets 
and  bedcovera,  in  valuable  shawla*  in  rich  dressea  for  kia 
wives  and  children  (on  the  latter  he  will  put  solid  anklets 
and  armlets  of  silver  and  of  gold),  in  horses  or  fast-trotting 
buUooka,  and  in  many  vehicles  ;  in  a  boat  of  servanta  and 
armed  retainers,  in  great  feasts  on  the  occasion  of  a  mar* 
riage. 

But  to  return  to  the  eourtyatd  we  had  entered.  It  was 
strange  to  find  oneself  in  poasasaion  of  another  man*s 
bouse^  to  be  able  to  go  whetre  on*  lileed,  and  do  what  o] 
liked  in  it.  It  was  strange  to  find  oaeeelf  breaking  o] 
another  man's  strong  box,  and  rifiing  it  of  its  conten 
There  is  a  pleasurable  excitement  in  it ;  it  is  a  new  leoi 
tion*  The  odd  thing  in  battle  mnat  be  to  find  y( 
authorized  to  kiU  any  one  you  can«  It  was  strange  to  fini 
oneself  an  authorized  burglar,  a  permitted  thief.  Allow* 
ing  fully  the  great  and  noble  dlfibrence,  yet  in  war  time 
one  does  go  through  some  of  the  prooeas  of  murder,  burg- 
lary and  theft* 

The  quiok  eye  of  my  friend  detected  signs  of  habitatloii 
in  a  smalt  side  room  in  one  comer  of  the  courtyard. 
"  There  ia  some  one  In  there,*'  he  said. 

A  flight  of  steps  led  up  to  it  We  went  up  these  cau- 
tiously. The  door  at  the  top  of  them,  leading  into  the 
chamber,  was  partially  hidden  by  a  heap  of  brambles,  ap- 
parently put  there  to  impede  the  way.  Bemoving  these, 
be  found  the  do<»  closed.  It  lesiflted  all  his  efioria  to 
open  it,  though  it  seemed  fragile  enough* 

'*  There  is  some  one  behind  it,**  said  my  friend  ;  "  I  hear 
his  breathing/* 

He  called  loudly  through  the  ehinka,  and  told  the  man 
to  open  the  door,  aSd  that  no  harm  would  be  done  him. 
There  was  no  answer  to  his  repeated  caUa.  At  last  he 
Boid : 

*'  Open  the  door  and  trust  to  us ;  we  will  not  barm  you  ; 
if  you  do  not,  I  will  bring  some  tddiera,  and  they  will  cot 
spare  yon^** 

The  door  waa  slowly  opened,  and  an  old  man  peered 
out  at  us.  The  wild,  frightened,  hungry  look  in  his  eyes 
startled  ua  His  long  white  hair  and  long  white  beard 
showed  that  he  was  a  very  old  man*  But  the  botlow 
cheeks  and  hollow  stomach,  the  protruding  ribs,  the 
wrinkled  skin,  were  not  due  to  old  age  alone.  His  long 
lean  fingers,  his  fleehless  arms  and  legs,  were  like  those  of 
a  skeleton.  He  waa  a  very  tall  man,  and  as  he  stood  on 
bis  long  lean  absnks,  hia  Mp-bonea  stood  sharply  out  and 
the  bend  in  hia  body  made  the  hollow  in  his  stomaoh  still 
more  dreadful  The  poor  wretch  shivered  and  trembled 
from  weakness,  from  hunger  and  from  feac  He  looked  afr 
ii  he  was  at  the  last  extremity  of  starvation. 

When  at  length  we  got  him  to  tell  us  his  story  in  trem- 
bling  accents,  it  appeared  that  he  had  somehow  been  left 
behind  when  the  rest  of  the  houseliold  had  left  the  place. 
He  was  a  feeble  man,  and  could  not  move  fast  Afterward 
be  had  been  afraid  to  venture  out  into  the  streets  by  him* 
self.  The  people  had  sent  all  their  property  and  valuables 
away  long  before  the  time  of  our  assault — ^the  old  nuin 
dwelt  Tsry  much  on  this  point — and  so  at  the  time  of  the 
assault  they  had  been  able  to  move  rapidly  away.  They 
had  loft  the  flour  they  had  laid  in  for  ordlaiyry  domestic 
use  behind,  however,  and  this  be  bad  brought  up  into  thia 
lonely  chamber,  and  cooked  himsell  come  cakes  once  or 
twice  a  week,  for  he  waa  afraid  leat  the  fire  ahoald  betraj 
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Lim.  It  had  onlj  jnst  Buflioed  to  keep  liim  aliva  The 
ooQslAot  fear  of  disoorei^  had  been  exery  hour  of  each 
dftj  a  torment  to  Mm,  be  said.  He  slept  but  little  at 
nigUt  Ho  had  always  been  a  well-wiaher  of  the  British 
Governmeat  He  was  now  aick  unto  death,  and  a  poor, 
feeble  old  man*  If  he  did  not  get  some  aoorishment  sooo, 
he  she n Id  die. 

My  friend  had  his  orderly  with  him,  and  told  him  to 
take  the  old  man  to  hiB  qnarters,  and  get  him  some  food  at 
onoe.  But  the  old  man  fall  at  hia  feet  and  clasped  his 
knees,  and  begged  him  not  to  eend  him  with  the  Sikh 
8  e  p  oy.  Ha 
was  sure  ha 
would  kill 
Mm  on  the 
waj.  Let  the 
meroifol  Sa- 
hibs e  o  m  o 
with  him. 
There  was 
nothing  in 
that  place  to 
aearch  for — 
aothing.  Bnt 
in  J  friend  told 
Mm  he  must 
go  with  the 
orderly,  and 
so  he  went  off, 
weeping  and 
trembUag. 

We  then 
went  oTer  the 
house.  We 
broke  open 
one  or  two 
A  h  e  fl  1 8  we 
lonnd  in  some 
of  the  rooms, 
bat  there  was 
nothinii^  in 
t  h  «  m  but 
qmlti  and 
ooTerlets  and 
the  ordinary 
olo thing  of 
the  peopla  I 
appropriated 
a  rather  pret- 
tfly  embroid- 
ered skullcap, 
and  a  pair  of 
alippers  gayly 
daoked  with 
tinsel  I  also 
found,  lying 
on  the  floor  of 
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usual  one,  that  of  a  hollow  square ;  the  eoortyaid  in 
middle  being  a  large  one.  The  lower  story  of  the  side  of 
the  square  in  which  the  gateway  was — the  buildings  wen 
two-storied — bad  a  long  open  corridor,  used  for  stabling 
the  bullocks  and  horses.  The  lower  story  of  the  opposita 
side  of  the  sqoare  was  closed  in  and  used,  like  the  story 
above  it*  for  a  dwelUng-plaoe ;  here  being,  in  fact,  the 
Zenana.  The  lower  stories  of  the  other  two  sides  of  the 
square  consisted  simply  of  open  arcades  with  Mootish 
arches  resting  on  slender  pillars.  At  the  end  of  ose  of 
these  Yorandas,  on  a  rude  bedstead,  by  the  dead  body  of  a 

8epoy,  still 
olothed  in  the 
fall  unHo; 
of  the 
India 
patty» 
wMoIl,  it  may 
be,  the  man 
had  f onghl 
many  a  battle 
for  the  CkjiD* 
pany,  and  now 
had  fought 
t b  ta  one 
against  it  Be 
had  no  doubt 
been  wounded 
in  the  fght 
in  the  street 
not  far  off, 
and  had  crept 
into  this  quiet 
pkce  to  die. 
Hia  bayonet 
Jay  on 
floor  by 
aide  of 
bedstead* 

The  gate- 
way leading 
into  the  court- 
yard was  not 
in  the  middle 
of  that  side 
the  squall 
bnt  very  ni 
one  end  of 
which  also 
brought  it 
yery  near  the 
end  of  one  of 
the  adjoining 
sidea.  It  was, 
therefore,  TSfy 
near  the  end 
of     one    ot 
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not 
die 
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one  of  the  rooms,  a  copy  of  the  poems  of  Haflz,  very 
handsomely  bound,  and  of  exquisite  penmanship,  which, 
also,  I  determined  to  carry  away.  In  one  room  was  a  great 
heap  of  brass  and  copper  teasels.  These  it  was  not  worth 
our  while,  ct  course,  to  take  away  ;  and  some  of  them— 
those  most  Taluable  from  the  metal  in  them— were  too 
bulky  to  be  moved. 

"I  am  rather  surprised  to  find  so  little  of  any  Tr^tne 
here,**  said  my  friend*  "The  people  who  lived  here  must 
have  been  woalthy,  I  suppose  they  removed  all  their 
▼aloables  esrly  in  the  aioRe,  as  the  old  man  said/' 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  plan  of  the  buildings  wae  the 


these  open  arcades,  the  one  in  which  the  dead  Bepoy 
lay. 

The  slight  of  the  dead  man  had  kept  us  in  this  Tennda 
for  some  tima     To  my  friend  it  was  a  more  familiar  and 
accustomed  sight  than  it  was  to  me,  and  it  did  not 
his  attention  as  it  did  mine.     He  had  been  looking  a 
him  with  his  keen  eyes,  while  X  had  my  gaze  flxed  on 
man  who  had  lain  down  on  the  bedstoad  for  a  lonj 
and  deeper  sleep  than  he  had  ever  expeiieneed  la  c»e 
before. 

"  Esouse  me  for  a  minute,*'  said  my  fkieiid«    m  be 
Ofoased  over  to  the   opposite  arcade ;   end  I  iiw  hha 
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padDg  down  it  with  measured  step.     When  be  came  back 
1ia  did  the  same  with  the  one  in  whioh  I  stood. 

'  Theee  two  Terandas  should  be  the  same  length/*  he 
said  to  me. 

'^  Yes,*'  I  said  ;  *'  they  ocoupj  the  two  sides  of  asqaare. 
E^en  in  a  parallel o gram  the  opposite  sides  are  equaL*' 

'  Preoiael J  so ;  but  by  the  meaanrementa  I  have  jnst 

le^  this  Teraada  is  fifteen  feet  shorter  than  the  other 
one.    Jnst  wait  here  a  second**^ and  he  walked  to  the 
gateway  and  then  through  it  into  the  street     When  he 
^iOame  back,  he  walked  np  to  the  end  of  the  arcade  next  the 

sway  and  examined  it  closely. 

'•This  end  has  been  walled  np,**  he  said ;  "come  and 
look  at  the  apace  there  is  between  this  inside  wall  and  the 
wall  outside  in  the  street  They  would  never  have  a  solid 
wall  of  that  thickness.  There  would  be  no  object  in  it 
here.  I  am  sure  that  there  was  an  arch  like  those  along 
the  ontside  of  the  veranda  across  this  end  of  it,  and  that 
it  has  been  bricked  up,  and  the  JQining  o!  the  wall  and 
arch  carefnUy  concealed.  It  wonld  be  at  the  level  of  the 
other  oues.     If  yon  will  give  me  a  back,  I  will  soon  find 

I  leaned  against  the  wall  as  we  naed  to  do  when  we 
played  **Buck  !  buck  I  how  many  fingers  do  I  hold  np" 
at  school,  and  my  friend  mounted  np  and  began  to  scrape 
away  the  plaster  with  hia  pocket-knife. 

**  Just  as  I  thought,**  ho  exclaimed,  as  he  alipped  down 
**  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  Do  you  mind  doing 
'ft  bit  of  digging?'' 

•'No/*  I  said  ;  "but  what  are  we  to  dig  with  ?" 

"  This  18  provoking  T'  he  cried  ;  **  the  orderly  has  taken 
away  the  pickax  with  him.  If  we  leave  this  place  for  an 
r,  some  one  else  may  discover  it  ;  and  now  that  I  have 

aped  the  plaster  away,  the  bricking  np  is  eadly  seen. 
And  if  any  one  else  begins  the  digging,  we  cannot  inter* 
mpt  them  in  it  It  would  then  be  their  claim,  as  they 
oall  it  in  the  gold-fields.*' 

••There  is  the  Sepoy's  bayonet^"  I  said  ;  "we  conld  dig 
a  hole  in  the  wall  with  that'* 

" Of  oonrse  we  could.*' 

And  he  got  it,  and  we  set  to  work.  At  first  the  work 
was  slow  and  di^oalt  We  could  do  no  more  than  pick 
out  the  moitar,  which,  luckily,  had  ecaroely  set,  from  the 
joints  between  the  bricks.     But  at  lost  we  nmm^ed  to  get 
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out  a  brick.  The  work  became  more  rapid  then.  At  last 
the  bayonet  gave  a  sudden  slip,  showing  that  it  had 
pierced  through  the  waU.  And  now  the  hollow  sound  of 
the  mortar  and  brickbats  falling  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall  showed  that  there  waa  a  chamber  behind  it  There 
must  be  something  worth  hiding  there,  and  now  we 
went  to  work  with  ooats  ofl*  At  the  end  of  an  honr't 
work  we  had  made  a  good-sized  hole. 

"  Will  you  go  in  and  see  what  there  is  ?"  said  my  friend, 
I  being  sHght  and  slender  and  he  a  portly  man* 

I  did  so,  and  crawled  out  again,  sick  and  dizzy  from  the 
foul  ftir  within. 

**We  most  make  the  hole  bigf^er,"  said  my  friend* 
"  and  yon  had  better  go  out  into  the  open  air  for  a  few 
minutes.*' 

When  the  hole,  or  opening,  had  been  made  as  large  as  a 
small  casement  window,  we  watted  for  some  time  longer 
to  let  the  foul  air  come  out  and  the  freah  enter,  and  then 
we  went  in  together.  There  were  two  or  three  large 
and  roughly *made  chests,  or  rather  cases,  for  they  were 
evidently  made  simply  to  hold  their  contents,  and  not 
secnre  them.  We  soon  had  the  covers  off  these,  and 
found  them  full  of  handsome  shawls  and  scarfs,  and  pieces 
of  silk  and  kincob.  There  were  beautiful  suits  of  women's 
clothes'-the  full  trowsers,  and  the  little  bodice,  and  the 
long  flowing  sheet  to  throw  over  the  head — of  very  fine 
silk,  thickly  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver.  The  col- 
lection of  articles  was  a  very  miscellaneona  one,  for  in  one 
ohest  were  several  very  handsome,  richly-embroidered 
sword-belts  and  horse* trappings. 

While  we  were  hard  at  work  we  heard  a  i^nekle  at  6ie 
opening  in  the  woU,  and  looking  up  saw  the  glitter  of  a 
pair  of  eyes  and  the  gleam  of  a  long  row  of  teeth.  My 
friend  immediately  jumped  out,  with  the  bayonet  in  his 
hand.  The  in  looker  was  probably  one  of  our  own  follow- 
ers ;  but  in  times  like  those  you  could  not  very  much 
trust  any  one^  and  tbe  sight  of  plunder  might  lead  to  onr 
being  disposed  of,  if  taken  at  disadvantage,  in  such  a 
lonely  plooe.  The  mau  turned  out  to  be  one  of  onr  Bikb 
soldiers ;  good  fighters,  but  keen  plunderers..  Love  of 
military  employment,  a  desire  to  pay  ofi  old  soores  against 
the  Sepoys  who  had  helped  to  break  their  power  and  oon* 
quer  their  country,  had  been  the  ohief  reasons  that  had 
led  to  their  flocking  to  onr  standard  at  that  time ;  hot  the 
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hope  of  loot  had  been  an  eqaalJj  atroag  one.  Tbej  had 
looked  forward  to  the  plunder  of  Delhi,  and  had  not  been 
disappointed  in  their  ezpectationa.  It  was  they,  of  all  the 
ioldiery,  who  had  made  the  beet  nae  of  the  first  few  dajs 
of  permitted  plunder.  Tiiis  man  was  a  Tery  fine  apeeimen 
of  the  raoe ;  tall,  lean,  lithe,  keen-^ed,  with  a  heoked 
nose  and  a  peaked  beard.  Hiaeyes  glistened  as  helooked 
al  the  holob  *Qd  his  lips  kept  parted  with  a  amiie  or  grin. 
Here  was  a  soene  he  loved ;  here  was  oongenial  wark. 

«<We  must  get  rid  of  this  fellow,"  said  my  friend. 
**  Gite  me  oat  that  shawl  and  that  aword-belt '* 

I  handed  these  oat  to  him,  and  he  gave  them  to  the 
Sikh.  The  man's  fsoe  beamed  as  he  took  the  sword*belt ; 
it  was  Tery  handsome,  and  no  doabt  Talaable,  too^  from 
the  amount  of  bullion  on  it ;  it  was  jast  what  he  wanted. 
He  made  a  aalute  and  walked  away. 

''I  was  Tery  anxious  to  gel  rid  of  the  man,"  said  my 
oompanion,  as  he  entered  the  chamber  again,  **  because  I 
do  not  think,  as  he  did  I  oould  see,  that  these  shawls  and 
things  are  all  that  are  in  here.  I  am  sure  that  they  must 
have  had  some  yaluable  things  in  this  house." 

So  he  took  one  of  the  siWer-oovered  maoes,  of  which 
there  were  several  in  one  oorner,  and  began  to  sound  the 
Moor  carefully  and  systematically.  In  one  comer  it 
sounded  hollow.  He  stooped  down  and  scraped  away 
the  mnd,  and  lo  I  there  presented  itself  to  us  a  large  cir- 
cular stoue,  with  an  irou  ring  at  the  top.  To  me — a  young 
lad  then— the  brooking  into  the  chamber  had  been  excit- 
ing enough,  a  great  adventure.  Now  my  excitement  rose 
to  fever  point  Here  was  probably  the  entrance  to  long 
tmderground  galleries,  such  as  those  which  Aladdin  got 
into  in  the  "Arabian  Nights,**  in  which  stood  the  trees  on 
whose  branches  hung  rubies  and  emeralds,  and  pearls  and 
diamonds,  and  great  sapphires.  Visions  rose  before  me  of 
a  house  of  my  own  in  England ;  perhaps  a  deer-park ; 
hones  and  hunters^  and  a  moor  in  Scotland.  But  when 
we  got  the  stone  up,  after  some  exertion  of  strength  and 
trouble,  it  showed  no  winding  staircase  leading  down  to 
an  underground  treasure-house. 

TheBi  was  nothing  but  a  small  circular  pit,  about  three 
feet  deep,  lined  and  paveil  with  masonry.  But  in  this 
were  aeveral  wooden  boxes,  and  small  copper  boxes  with 
pierced  sides  and  top,  in  which  was  a  large  quantity  of 
jewelry,  rolled  up  in  little  pieces  of  cloth,  or  put  away  in 
cotton. 

Here  were  thick  bangles  of  solid  gold  and  solid  silver  ; 
here  wero  rings  for  the  dngers  and  rings  for  the  toes  ;  ear* 
rings  ai\d  noserings ;  gold  and  silver  chains  for  the  neck  ; 
silver  chains  to  wear  round  the  waist ;  utHsklacos  of  many 
kinds,  some  to  wear  close  round  the  neck  and  some  that 
hung  far  down  on  Uie  breast  But  alas  I  even  hero  was 
disappointment  Very  few  of  the  precious  stonee  that  had 
ornamented  the  jewelry  had  Ikn9u  left  lH>hiud.  They  had 
l«ean  piokeil  out  and  carried  away !  Here  were  heaps  of 
rings  tied  together  in  bunohca  with  silk-threa<l,  but  all  the 
most  valuable  stones  ha.i  beea  removed  fro'Ji  tliem.  It 
was  9Bid  to  soe  the  great  holes  in  the  solid  gold  hoops,  and 
think  that  ther  had  held  big  emeralds,  and  diamonds 
which  mi^ht  hiiTel>eoii  ourfv  Uoxvover,  wepcur^d  all  the 
jewelry  into  a  siuaU  silk  SvMrf.  and  made  a  bundle  of  it. 
We  also  mAvle  a  biiudle  of  the  Ivst  sbiitrls  and  other 
ariioles.  and  then  we  vlejwtevl  with  our  l.vu 

••\Yo  iiiil  ta^Le  t'lixso  to  tlio  |vi.-e  aJ^^nts  at  once/*  sai.: 
my  frioud  ;  ••  we  will  then  come  book  with  sosie  of  their 
men  and  c^ke  avr^y  aII  the  other  things.*' 

Josl  as  we  wero  posting  uuiox  flio  gateway  c:y  friend 
exclaimed,  suddenly  : 

**  I  s^  It  all !  the  cunning  o!  J  fex  !  He  was  no:  forjiN*:* 
m  at  alt    Ue  w^  left  behind  oa  purpose  to  goiid  Ite  ' 


treasnra  They  knew  that  it  was  not  likely  that  any  one 
would  hurt  so  old  and  feeble  a  man  ;  that  hiding  himself 
was  all  humbug:  How  well  he  acted— the  cunning  old 
fox  I  Did  you  hear  what  happened  in  another  place  like 
this  ?  I  went  into  it,  toa  There  was  a  grave  in  the 
middle  of  the  courtyard,  covered  with  a  velvet  paH  and 
flewers,  and  with  lights  burning  at  the  head — after  the 
usual  Mohammedan  fashion,  you  know.  A  young  woman 
sat  by  the  side  of  the  grave^  weeping  and  wailing,  fiha 
wss  the  dead  man's  wife.  We  might  ransack  the  honss^ 
and  take  aU  that  was  in  it,  but  she  begged  that  she  might 
be  left  to  watch  by  the  grave  of  her  bek>ved  husband  until 
permission  oould  be  got  to  remove  his  body  to  the  grave- 
yard without  the  walls.  He  had  died  suddenly  during  the 
days  of  the  assault,  and  they  had  been  afraid  to  carry  ont  the 
body  then,  and  had  laid  it  in  this  grave  in  the  oourtyazd. 
And  the  poor  young  thing  wept  piteously  under  her  vaiL 
We  oould  not  see  her  face,  of  course,  but  from  the  figure 
and  the  voice  we  knew  that  she  must  be  a  very  young  girt 
She  begged  to  be  left  there  with  the  venerable  old  man, 
an  aged  retainer,  a  very  counterpart  of  this  other  old 
scoundrel,  who  had  remained  behind  with  her.  And  she 
cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  Of  course  we  said  that 
she  might  remain ;  and,  in  fact,  being  interested  in  her« 
said  that  we  would  get  the  permission  of  the  commanding 
offioer  for  the  relations  to  come  and  remove  the  body  as 
soon  as  they  could.  They  seemed  very  anxious  to  do  this, 
for  they  came  the  very  next  day  aad  carried  away  the  be- 
loved one's  dust  Then  it  came  out  that  no  one  had  died 
or  been  buried  there  at  all  The  whole  thing  was  a  ruse; 
And  there  at  our  very  feet,  in  the  hole  by  the  side  of  which 
the  poor  widow  lay  weeping,  had  been  lying  hidden  a  mass 
of  precious  stones  and  valuable  jewels  worth  thousands  of 
pounds," 

We  got  the  whole  of  our  discovered  treasure  down  to 
the  offices  of  the  prize  agentai  Though  \7e  had  not  made 
as  great  a  haul  as  we  at  one  moment  expected,  yet  it 
was  not  a  bad  morning's  work ;  it  was  not  a  bad  bit  of 
loot 

This  story  really  is  a  true  one,  so  for  as  anything  that  is 
relatetl  can  be  true. 


"  I  KNOW  of  no  principle,"  says  Sydney  Smith,  ••  which 
is  of  more  importance  to  fix  in  the  habits  of  young  people 
than  that  of  the  most  determined  resistance  to  the  en* 
croachment  of  ridicule.  Give  not  up  to  the  world,  nor  to 
ridicule  with  which  the  world  enforces  its  dominion  over 
every  trifling  question  of  manner  and  of  appearance* 
Learn  from  the  earliest  days  to  insure  your  principle 
against  the  perils  of  ridicule.  If  you  think  it  right  to 
di^er  from  the  times  and  to  take  a  stand  for  any  valuable 
point  of  morals,  do  it  however  rustic,  however  antiquated, 
however  pedantic  it  may  appear ;  do  it  not  for  iniJ^Ut^^, 
but  seriously  and  grandly,  as  a  man  who  wears  a  soul  of 
his  own  in  his  boeom^  and  does  not  wait  until  it  shall  be 
breathed  into  him  by  the  breath  of  fashion.  Let  men  esll 
you  luean  if  you  know  you  ore  just  ;  hypocritioal,  if  you 
are  honestly  religious ;  pusillanimous,  if  you  know  you  are 
!irm.  Eesisc a aoo  aoon  converts  xinprizieipled  wit  into  an* 
cere  respect  ;  and  no  after- time  can  tear  from  you  those 
feeiincs  which  every  man  carries  withia  him  who  has 
ma.le  a  noble  and  sucoeissf:il  exeriioa  ia  a  virtuooa  cacseL"* 

Temitati.^n  is  a  fe.rful  wor.i  It  indicatee  the  begin- 
cirg  of  a  i\.>j(:4H?  series  of  ii;£n:te  evil^  It  is  the  TtngfB|y 
of  an  a!arr::-bel\  wb.xse  r^elancLoly  s.-^unds  may  reverber- 
ate throuija  e:e.u;ty.  Like  ite  s-iier,  sharp  cry  of 
••dre!"  m  the  ui^Ut.  it  *hv^r.!d  r.-^-se  us  to 
activity,  end  trace  every  musc;d  to  ia  highest  t 
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A  TERRIBLE  ADVENTURE. 

ITTING  in  mj  comfortable  home  in  Eng- 
land, anrroonded  by  mj  family,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  me   to  realise  what  a   narrow 
esoapo  from  death  I  once  had,  as  shown 
in  the  f ollowng  nanative : 

I  am  a  civil  engineer,  and  in  the  year 
X8 —  was  engaged  by  one  of  the  railway 
oompanies  of  Northern  India  to  surrey  and 
plan  a  proposed  extension  of  their  linCi  For 
this  purpose,  accompanied  by  an  assistant 
and  three  Bhikarees,  or  guides,  I  had  advanced  into  the 
heart  of  the  lull  country,  and  at  the  time  my  narrative 
commences  had  nearly  reached  the  point  at  which  my 
labors  were  to  cease. 

It  had  been  a  blazing  day,  so  hot,  indeed,  that  about 
midday  we  had  to  discontinue  working.  Oar  tents  were 
pitched  close  to  a  swift-running  stream,  which  threaded 
its  way  through  a  beautiful  valley,  the  picturesque  appear- 
ance of  which  was  heightened  by  the  surrounding  rocks 
and  hills. 

Having  eaten  our  supper,  we  were  all  enjoying  a  quiet 
smoke  before  retiring  to  rest  "With  my  head  supported 
by  seme  of  the  baggage,  I  lay  ruminating  over  my  plans, 
and  the  difficulties  which  would  have  to  be  surmounted  in 
carrying  the  line  along ;  but,  interested  as  I  was  in  the 
matter,  my  thoughts  soon  turned  to  what  was  to  me  a  far 
pleasanter  subject,  the  memory  of  some  one  who  was  wait- 
ing patiently  for  me  in  England,  where  I  intended  return- 
ing on  the  completion  of  my  present  undertaking. 

I  was  aroused  in  the  midst  of  a  happy  dream  by  my  as- 
sistant's adjournment  to  his  tent,  and,  resolving  to  follow 
his  example,  I  proceeded  to  giye  the  requisite  instructions 
to  the  shikarees  with  respect  to  the  next  day's  work,  and 
after  seeing  that  the  baggage-mules  were  properly  secured 
and  everything  ship-shape,  I  retired  to  rest.  No  sleep 
Tisited  me,  however— my  thoughts  were  ,too  busy ;  and, 
after  tossing  about  from  side  to  side  for  several  long, 
weary  hours,  I  resolyed  to  get  up  and  go  for  a  walk, 
hoping  that  it  would  prove  a  sedatiye,  and  enable  me  to 
sleep  later  on.  Upon  emerging  from  my  tent  one  of  the 
shikarees,  who  was  curled  up  like  a  ball  by  the  fire,  awoke, 
and  seeing  my  intention  warned  me  not  to  go  far,  as  he 
believed,  from  the  restlessness  of  the  mules,  that  there  was 
a  tiger  in  the  neighborhood. 

At  this  information  I  hesitated  for  a  moment  as  to 
whether  I  should  take  a  gun  with  me  ;  but  I  could  not 
make  up  my  mind  to  encumber  myself  with  it,  so  I  de- 
cided not  ta  My  walk  led  me  up  the  side  of  the  yalley 
till  I  was  quite  among  the  hills,  and  strolling^  quietly  on,  I 
mounted  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  highest  peaks,  and  lay 
down  to  enjoy  the  cod  breeze. 

The  scene  was  magnificent.  Some  hundreds  of  feet 
below  me  the  river  wound  its  way  between  two  sheer 
walls  of  rugged  rook,  and  I  could  hear  the  sound  of  its 
rushing  waters,  eddying  and  foaming  along  its  rapid 
oourse. 

Around  me  gigantic  trees,  partly  yailed  in  the  gray  semi- 
light  of  breaking  day,  dimly  outlined  their  vast  propor- 
tions against  the  fast  brightening,  rose-tinged  sky,  and  the 
howls  and  cries  of  various  animals  tended  to  form  a  picture 
of  indescribable  weirdaess  and  solemnity. 

Feasting  my  eyes  upon  the  scene,  I  was  unconscious  of 
the  flight  of  time ;  but,  finding  that  the  son  would  shortly 
make  its  appearance,  I  arose  with  the  intention  of  making 
my  way  toward  the  camp.  Going  slowly  along,  immersed 
in  thought,  I  took  no  note  of  surrounding  objects  until  I 
« WM  startled  by  hearing  a  low  growl,  and  a  noise  as  of 


some  large  animal  crashing  its  way  through  the  thick 
underbmslu 

I  peered  through  the  nust,  but  could  perceive  nothing ; 
and  as  the  sound  ceased  I  paid  no  further  attention  to  it, 
and  continued  on  my  way. 

I  had  not  proceeded  far  before  a  repetition  of  the  growl* 
ing,  this  time  much  nesrer,  warned  me  of  my  danger,  and 
bade  me  look  after  my  safety.  Not  haying  distinguished 
from  where  the  sounds  proceeded,  I  thought  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  continue  the  way  I  was  going ;  and  quicken- 
ing my  steps,  I  hurried  on  until,  rounding  a  curve  In  the 
path,  I  discovered,  to  my  horror,  a  huge  tiger  of  the  man* 
eating  species  oronohed  in  the  middle  of  the  path  down 
which  I  had  to  gow 

He  was  evidently  waiting  for  my  appearance^  haying 
selected  the  spot  because  it  was  open  and  easy  for  him  to 
attack  me,  and  his  ruling  eyes  and  bristiing  tail  betrayed 
his  impatience  for  the  expected  meaL 

A  cold  perspiratton  broke  out  upon  me  as  I  realized  the 
extent  of  my  danger,  and  inyoluntarily  drawing  back  out 
of  the  animal's  sight,  I  gaaed  in  every  direction,  seeking  a 
way  of  escape. 

Bitterly  I  blamed  myself  for  neglecting  the  warning  I 
had  received,  and  my  foolishness  in  not  arming  myself. 
To  go  forward  was  impossible,  so  I  began  to  retrace  my 
steps,  hoping  to  reach  a  place  from  whence  I  could  make 
a  detour^  and  so  reach  the  camp. 

"With  as  little  noise  as  I  conld  possibly  help,  I  hurried 
along  as  fast  as  I  dared,  knowing  that  every  yard  of  ground 
covered  placed  me  in  greater  safety. 

I  had  trayeled  some  little  distance,  and  was  beginning  to 
breathe  more  freely,  when  the  crashing  of  the  bushes  in 
my  rear  warned  me  that  the  tiger  had  discovered  my  ruse^ 
and  was  in  pursuit 

Wild  with  terror,  I  sprang  up  the  incline  at  my  topmost 
speed,  but  not  more  quickly  than  the  tiger,  who  had  now 
caught  sight  of  me^  and,  with  loud  growls^  bounded  after 
me. 

Panting  and  gasping,  I  ran  on  ;  but  to  'no  purpose,  for 
the  brute  gained  fast  upon  me— so  much  so,  indeed,*that 
by  the  time  I  reached  the  top  of  the  cliff  which  I  was 
ascendinng,  he  was  not  more  than  fifty  yards  in  my  rear. 

Actuated  by  despair,  I  seized  a  stone  which  was  lying  at 
my  feet,  and  hurled  it  with  all  my  strength  at  the  tip[er, 
striking  him  on  the  skulL  Although  it  struck  him  hard, 
it  seemed  to  have  no  efiect  upon  him,  except  to  rousing 
him  to  greater  rage  than  before.  <^- 1 

I  gaye  up  ail  hope,  and,  ceasing  my  flight,  I  glared  at 
the  beast  in  a  state  of  lethargy,  awaiting  my  fate.  He 
had  now  approached  so  near  that  he  prepared  to  spring  at 
me.  As  he  crouched  I  instinctively  retreated,  and  he 
failed  to  reach  me  by  several  yards. 

Unnoticed  by  me,  I  had  retreated  to  the  yerge  of  the 
precipice,  and  in  stepping  back  to  avoid  the  tiger's  second 
spring  I  fell  over,  foUowed  by  the  tiger,  whose  leap  carried 
him  oyer,  too.  We  were  both  caught  in  the  branches  of  a 
tree  which  grew  out  of  a  ledge  in  the  cliffy  about  fifty  feet 
from  the  top.  * 

Stunned  by  the  fall,  I  did  not  at  first  realize  where  I 
was;  but  on  recovering  myself  somewhat  I  discoTcred 
what  a  peculiar  position  I  was  in.  Supported  by  the  frail 
branches  of  a  tree  overhanging  a  precipice  some  hundreds 
of  feet  deep,  with  a  tiger  fer  one's  companion,  was  not  an 
enviable  position  to  be  placed  in. 

One  thing  in  my  favor  was,  that  all  the  ferocity  seemed 
to  have  forsaken  the  tiger,  so  I  was  not  in  any  immetliate 
danger  from  that  source.  He  crouched  down  on  the 
branches  some  distance  from  me,  trembling  visibly,  and 
whining  like  a  whipped  dog. 
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k  TSRJUBLS  ADVENTETUU — "  SCft AMSLINa  ▲LONG  THI  TSVITX  AS 
FAST  AS  MT  AWXWARD  rosITIOK  ALLOWED  ME^  I  OKLY  GOT 
ON  TBS  LKDGI  OF  KOCK  IN  TOB  MICK  OF    TIMS.*' 

GUnoing  upward*  I  coloulated  the  chances  of  eflcai>e  br 
eUmbiog  the  cliff,  bat  the  in8pectiou  proved  that  such  a 
feat  was  impoaaible ;  so  there  was  no  other  oonree  open 
bat  to  wait  for  the  arriral  of  the  shikarees,  who  I  knew 
wonld  trace  me  out  as  soon  as  the^  dboovered  m j  absanoa 

Just  as  I  was  settling  myself  more  comfortablj  on  my 
perch,  a  new  danger  revealed  itaelt  The  soil  that  the 
roots  of  the  tree  were  imbedded  in  was  of  a  very  loose 
and  friable  nature,  and  the  shock  of  the  fall  had  loosened 
them  so  that  the  tree  was  slowly  Bin  king  down«  and  threat- 
ening in  time  to  fall  into  the  precipice  below. 

The  weight  npon  the  tree  being  evidently  too  great,  the 
only  remedy  was  that  either  the  tiger  or  myself  should 
TBoate  otir  seat,  and  I  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  give 
way  to  hinu 

There  was  a  dead  branch  near  me,  which  had  been  portly 
broken  <M^  from  some  cause  or  other»  so  taking  oat  my 
knife«  which  happened,  fortunately,  to  be  a  good  stout 
one,  I  began  hacking  at  it«  ia  order  to  use  it  to  expel  the 
tiger  from  his  perch. 

It  was  long  before  I  succeeded  in  severing  it,  for  my 
knife  was  blunt  aod  the  wood  hard ;  and,  meanwhile,  the 
tree  had  sunk  till  it  was  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the 
diff: 

Islj  labor  turned  out  to  be  in  yain,  for  the  tiger  had 
beoome  aware  that  his  position  was  becoming  dangerous, 
and  now  commenced  to  wriggle  along  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  to  the  ledge  from  which  it  grew,  his  iastinct  teaching 
him  what  my  intelleot  had  entirely  overlooked* 

He  got  to  the  ledge  safely ;  and  I  was  congratulAting 
myself  at  being  separated  from  so  disagreeable  a  com* 
panion,  when  I  foaud  that  if  I  did  not  follow  him  very 
quickly  I  should  accompany  the  tree,  which  was  fast  giving 
way,  and  threatened  every  moment  to  fall  into  the  Talley 
below. 

Sorambliug  along  the  tmnk  as  faat  as  my  awkward  po< 
Biiion  all  owe  i  me,  I  only  got  on  the  ledge  in  the  nick  of 
tim^  the  tree,  upon  being  released  from  my  weight,  re- 
bounding so  that  the  jerk  caused  the  roots  to  givo  way 
allogother,  and  it  fell  thundering  down  until  it  splashed 
into  the  river. 

For  some  ooosiderable  time  I  was  overpowered  by  emo- 
tion at  my  narrow  escape  ;  but  my  first  thoughts  upon  re- 
cQ^mikg  reoarred  to  the  tiger,    I  could  not  see  him  at 


fii-st,  but  I  found  he  had  retreated  to  the  back  of 
which  formed  the  ledge  we  were  upon*     He  had  not  ] 
ered  from  his  frighl,  and  a  more  abject,  miserable  I 
has  never  been  my  lot  to  witness. 

Crouching  down  in  a  corner,  he  shivered  and  wh 
and  gazed  at  me  as  if  appealing  for  protection* 
tbat  1  was  safe  from  any  attack  for  a  time,  I  com| 
myself  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  my  friends  ;  and  1 1 
to  wait  long  before  I  heard  the  welcome  sound  of 
Toioes,    They  had  found  the  place  where  I  had  ^en  i 
and  began  discussing  how  to  recover  my  body — nc 
them  thinking  lor  a  moment  that  I  had  esoaped. 
surprise  may  be  imagined  when  I  shouted  out  wll 
was.  and  they  immediately  set  about  contriving  mj  i 

Having  discovered  that  I  was  not  injured,  and 
oould,  in  a  measure,  help  myself,  they  lowered  a 
secure  round  my  body,  so  as  to  haul  me  up.     HaTing^  1 
ened  it  as  firmly  as  I  could,  I  gave  the  word  for  tbem  I 
pull,  and  presently  I  was  swung  off  the  ledge.  j 

The  tiger  up  to  this  had  remained  qniet^  bnt,  seeuiit  ^ 
movement,  his  rage  seemed  to  return,  and  as  X  awimg  d 
he  sprang  after  me,  and  succeeded  in  fastening  his  laldiii 
into  my  shoulder,  I  screamed  out  with  feiir  and  ptll^ 
and  implored  my  friends  to  pull  me  up,  but  OQr  ookd 
weight  was  too  much  for  them«  My  poeition  wee  wen^ 
now  than  ever  it  had  been.  ' 

Suspended  in  midair,  with  a  tiger  hanging  deff|ie»lal| 
upon  me,  I  sufifered  an  amount  of  terror  which  I  fael  N 
this  day.  'iAj  senses  were  just  leaving  me,  when  ibe  liUtl 
form  of  one  of  the  shikarees  slid  over  the  edge  of  the  pcti 
cipice  and  down  the  rope*  Bene  wed  hope  took  poasettiol 
of  me,  and  with  eager  eyes  I  watched  his  progrees.  Wm 
he  had  got  near  enough  to  use  his  weapon  without  znitirj 
to  me,  by  a  gymnastic  effort  he  reversed  his  pomtioQ^  ^ 
that  his  head  hung  downward,  and  fired  hit  rsvolToi 
point-blank  in  the  tiger's  face.  The  bullet  orathed  throaijii 
the  animal's  brain,  and  with  a  dying  howl  he  tolaxod  hil 
grip  and  fell,  and  at  the  same  moment  I  fainted  i 

It  was  many  weeks  ere  I  recovered  from  the  fe 
qnent  upon  the  fright  and  wounds  I  had  receiv 
indeed,  I  was  not  myself  again  nntil  I  was  well  o| 
way  home  to  England,     Never  since  have  I  dis 
warning,  which  in  this  case  wonld  have  tared  use 
terrible  adventure. 
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APRIL  DAYS. 
By  Amanda  T.  Jonbs. 

B&BAK  the  season's  crystal  chain, 

April  days,  April  days; 
Bid  its  snowolouds  melt  in  rain, 

To  teaoh  the  snowbird  livelier  lays 
Deck  with  yerdore  wood  and  plain, 

April  days,  April  days. 

Years  are  l<mg— the  years  are  three^ 

April  days,  April  days. 
Since  my  love  went  forth  from  me, 
Graying  neither  gold  nor  praise^ 
But  free  scope  for  yalor  free, 

April  days,  April  days. 

Bunbright  flags  for  marshaled  men, 

April  days,  April  days, 
Swung  from  heayen  o*er  hill  and  glen, 

All  your  minds  sang  battle-lays, 
Southward  soared  your  eagles  then, 

April  days,  April  days. 

Flaunt  your  sunbright  flags  once  more, 

April  days,  April  days. 
For  the  ship  is  near  the  shore, 

And  he  comes  whom  all  must  praise- 
Northward  doth  my  eagle  soar, 

April  days,  April  days. 

Oayly  shine~oh,  brightly  shine, 

April  days,  April  days! 
Woanded  in  the  vanward  line^ 
Victor  of  a  hundred  frays— 
HWoome  home  this  love  of  miliar 

April  days,  April  days. 


THE  PAYING -TELLER'S  STORY. 

By  Richard  B.  Kimball. 

BENCH,  PYM  k  00.  had  just  before  this 
employed  a  new  clerk.  Not  in  the  place 
of  any  one  they  had  discharged,  but  as 
an  addition  to  their  force.  Hia  name  was 
Smeadon.  He  was  said  to  be  a  oonneo- 
tion  of  the  wife  of  Mr.  French,  the  senior 
partner. 

At  that  time  I  was  the  paying-teller  of 
the  Bank  of  the  New  World. 

Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  paying- 
teller  of  one  of  our  New  York  City  banks  ? 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  yon  un- 
derstand unless  you  are  somewhat  familiar 
From  ten  to  three  he  is  like  a  fortress 
under  assault  of  the  enemy.  Checks  and  notes  are  con- 
stantly presented  to  be  paid  in  cash,  or  certified^that  is, 
marked  with  the  teller's  name,  which  means  they  are  good, 
and  by  which  the  bank  is  bound—whilst  the  teller  must 
aot  with  unremitting  celerity  and  dispatch,  or  he  neyer  will 
be  able  to  get  through  the  day. 

He  must  not  pay  the  note  or  chock  of  a  "  doubtful " 
person,  unless  the  money  is  actually  on  deposit,  and  he 
most  exercise  a  responsible  care  in  protecting  the  paper  of 
yalnable  depositors  who  are,  nevertheless,  late  in  "  making 
op  their  accounts."  To  not  offend  a  good  customer  with- 
out risking  too  much  in  honoring  his  checks  is  sometimes 
a  difficult  task. 

B  is  easy  enough  to  get  along  with  the  old-fashioned, 
•olid  folks,  whose  money  is  always  in  the  bank,  and  also 
wHih  the  doubtful  ones,  whose  account  must  be  good,  or 
^no  payment"  ;  but  for  the  third  olasa,  who  deal  heayily, 


and  who  generally  leaye  large  balances  over,  while  they 
draw  hard  during  the  day— all  I  can  say  is,  they  are  the 
perpetual  torment  of  the  paying-teller. 

There  are,  besides,  various  exceptional  characters,  who 
are  continufiJly  trying  us.  We  keep  the  account  of  a 
literary  gentleman,  for  example,  who  is  constantly  making 
mistakes,  and  wondering  that  the  teller  don't  pay  his 
check&  Another  is  a  man  of  elegant  leisure,  who,  be- 
oanse  he  is  wealthy,  is  amazed  the  teller  is  not  williog  he 
should  overdraw. 

A  third  individual  begs  us,  three  or  four  times  a  week, 
to  take  a  deposit,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  to  proteot  a  draft 
of  the  day  bef  ora 

You  see,  we  have  an  odd  life  of  it  Our  very  vooabulaiy 
is  not  adapted  to  any  common  parlance.  *'  Good "  has 
not  the  least  reference  to  any  moral  quality,  but  only  to 
financial  ability.  **  Strong"  is  not  predicated  of  anything 
Samson-like,  but  of  the  amoant  of  capital  yoa  oontioL 
*' Respectable  "  has  not  the  slightest  connection  with  foor 
sodal  position,  bat  refers  to  the  character  of  your 
**  paper."  "  First-class  "  does  not  mean  that  yon  belong  to 
the  best  society,  but  that  you  have  yoor  hnndreds  of 
thousands  in  dollar  marka 

Yes,  it  is  an  odd  sort  of  life,  and  for  us^hardyvoy  hard. 
How  would  you  feel  to  be  subjected  for  five  horns  daily  to 
tho  risk  of  simple  ruinationi,  pUuse  lost^  eharader  idiat- 
tered,  yoor  bondsmen  forced  to  pay  up,  and  for  yourself  a 
long  vacation,  with  little  ohanoe  to  recuperate  ?  You  have 
to  keep  the  daily  ran  of  millions  of  cash  whioh  areinoon- 
stant  circulation,  and  which  must  come  out  right  every 
afternoon. 

I  don't  wonder  I  am  thin— nearly  all  paying-teUan  are 
this.  There  may  be  exceptions,  but  I  know  of  none  ia 
any  of  our  large  banks.  I  say  thin—I  mean  careworn  as 
welL  Why !  Leroy,  when  he  used  to  be  in  my  placa^  did 
not  weigh  over  a  hundred  and  thirty  pounds ;  sinoe  he 
quitted  the  bank  he  has  got  up  to  a  hnndred  and  eighty. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  particularly  pleasant  to  feel,  if 
yoo  should  happen  some  evening  to  go  to  the  theatre  on 
the  invitation  of  a  friend  who  has  received  a  present  of 
tickets,  that  one  of  the  directors  has  an  eye  on  you,  and* 
as  a  result,  a  detective  is  requested  to  report  on  "  that 
young  man's  habits." 

I  don't  know  why  I  have  indulged  in  this  long  digres- 
sion, except  that  people  are  apt  to  consider  a  paying- 
teller  as  a  disagreeable,  morose,  reticent  fellow,  always  in- 
clined to  be  disobliging,  and  very  apt  to  put  on  aira 
Airs,  indeed  I    But,  never  mind. 

I  was  saying  French,  Pym  &  Co.  had,  just  before  this, 
employed  a  new  clerk.  French,  Fym  k  Oo.  were  an  old- 
established  house— solid  men,  large  capital,  and  large 
means  outside  of  their  business.  No  trouble  with  them. 
Always  four  figures  to  their  account,  and  oftener  five. 
French,  the  senior  partner,  was  one  of  our  directors — an 
old-fashioned  man,  sixty  years  of  age,  active,  though,  and 
managed  his  concern  himself.  He  had  been  a  widower 
several  years.. 

A  little  before  the  time  I  am  telling  you  of,  he  had 
visited  St.  Louis,  and  brought  back  with  him  a  youog 
wife.  He  had  three  children,  all  of  whom  were  married 
and  settled  away  from  him,  an^  suppose  he  began  to  feel 
lonesome  by  himself. 

When  an  old  man  marries  a  young  woman,  people  will 
talk,  and  this  was  no  exception.  The  young  fellows  in 
the  bnnk  gossiped  about  it,  and  folks  in  society  disoossed 
it,  and  the  upshot  was,  it  was  generally  admitted  thai  no 
one  knew  anything  about  her.  Nothing,  you  understand; 
can  be  much  more  severe  than  thai  It  is  next  to  saying 
a  woman  is  no  better  than  she  should  be  I    His  1 
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I  mean  hia  female  frienda— pitied  Mr.  Frenob  exceedingly. 
I  think  the  gentlemen  rather  pitied  the  joong  woman,  for 
it  was  said  she  was  onlj  fonr-and-twenty,  a  pretty  little 
widow— so  the  story  went— when  Mr.  French  married  her. 

Well,  to  come  back  where  I  began,  about  three  months 
after  Mr.  French's  marriage,  the  new  clerk  was  employed. 
As  I  haye  said,  he  was  a  connection  of  the  yonng  wife.  It 
was  supposed  he  had  obtained  his  place  through  her  influ- 
ence. His  position  in  the  firm  was  a  confidential  one,  for 
the  relief  of  the  senior  partner.  I  recollect  the  first  time 
I  saw  him.  I  did  not  know  who  he  was.  He  came  to  the 
counter  with  a  check  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  payable  to 
bearer^  and  asked  for  the  bills.  It  was  such  an  unusual 
thing  for  that  house  to  do— check  to  bearer  for  a  large 
sum  —that  I  looked  in  the  person's  face — generally  I  don't 
take  the  trouble.  I  saw  a  fine-appearing,  sedate  indiTid- 
nal  of  six  or  seven-and-twenty  standing  calmly  before  me. 

I  hesitated,  and  cast  my  eyes  carefully  on  the  signatures, 
and  then  on  the  filling-in  of  the  check.  The  former  were 
certainly  genuine ;  the  latter  had  not  been  altered.  There 
it  was— ten  thousand  dollars,  to  bearer.  Had  a  money- 
broker  drawn  such  a  cheek,  I  should  have  thought  no- 
thing of  it ;  but  why  should  French,  Pym  A;  Ga  do  it  ? 

The  mau  saw  that  I  hesitated. 

"Any  difficulty  ?*'  he  asked,  in  a  calm,  firm  tone. 

''I  should  prefer  to  know  who  you  are  before  paying 
this  check." 

''I  approye  your  caution,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  this  is  to 
bearer." 

At  that  moment  I  saw  Mr.  French  himself  pass  in  and 
go  toward  the  directors'  room.  The  man  also  saw  him, 
and,  to  my  surprise,  went  up  and  spoke  familiarly  with  him. 
The  result  was,  he  came  oyer  to  my  counter. 

"Mr.  Simcox,"  he  said,  "this  is  Mr.  Henry  Smeadon, 
now  in  our  employ  as  confidential  clerk.  I  thought  you 
had  been  made  acquainted  with  him." 

Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory.  Mr.  Smeadon 
bowed  in  the  same  quiet  manner,  and  I  proceeded  to  count 
out  ten  one  thousand  dollar-bills  to  him.  I  obseryed  he 
did  not  show  the  check  to  Mr.  French  ;  but  that  was  no 
affair  of  mine.  About  an  hour  after  that  I  saw  one  of 
French,  Pym  k  Gc's  clerks  making  a  deposit  I  stepped 
along  to  the  reoeiying-teller,  and  noticed,  among  other 
things,  the  ten  bills  I  had,  a  little  before,  paid  to  Mr. 
Smeadon.  There  could  easily  be  found  explanations  for 
this,  but  it  left  a  curious  impression  on  me.  Still  I  cannot 
say  I  was  disagreeably  impressed  with  Smeadon.  Only 
this,  he  did  not  create,  as  some  do,  a  feeling  ol  confidence. 

Not  long  after,  I  oyertook  Smeadon  walking  up-town. 
He  was  proceeding  at  a  slow  pace.  I  always  take  a  fast 
one.  As  I  was  passing  him  the  way  was  obstructed,  and 
we  came  dose  together.     He  was  the  first  to  spetLk. 

"  Do  you  walk  always  ?"  he  asked. 

I  answered  in  the  affirmatiye. 

"So  do  I,"  he  said;  "but  not  at  your  rapid  rate.  I 
like  company,  and  will  increase  my  speed  if  you  will  con- 
sent to  slacken  yours." 

This  was  spoken  in  his  calm,  placid  way,  which  pro- 
duced a  rather  pleasant  effect  on  me.  We  walked  along 
together. 

"  I  thought,"  said  he,  "  after  I  went  in  the  bank  the 
other  day,  it  was  scarcely  fair  to  you  for  me  to  ask  for  so 
large  a  sum,  though  it  was  to  bearer,  without  being  identic 
fied.  The  fact  is,  the  check  was  drawn  in  a  hurry,  to 
meet  a  possible  emergency,  whldh,  by-the-by,  did  not 
present  itself,  and  I  sent  the  y«Ej  billa  back  in  less  than 
an  hour." 

Hera  was  HbB  whole  thing  explained.  I  no  longer  per- 
ndtled  mynll  lo  leel  Um  leaal  want  of  oonfldence  in 


French,  Pym  &  Go.'s  new  clerk.  We  soon  were  chatting 
familiarly.  Why  not  ?  He  was  not  a  person  I  had  to  be 
on  my  )g;uard  against,  but  quite  the  contrary,  eyery  way. 

I  was  at  that  time  living  at  home  with  my  motiier.  who 
occupied  a  small  house  far  up-town,  oyer  by  the  Tenth 
Avenue.  Our  whole  family  oonsistad  of  my  mother,  my- 
sel^  and  a  littie  sister  twelve  years  old.  Smeadon  told  me 
he  had  come  from  Oleveland,  and  knew  nobody  in  New 
York,  and  went  nowhere,  except  once  in  a  while  to  call  on 
his  cousin,  Mrs.  French.  It  was  natural  I  should  ask  him 
to  come  and  see  me.  He  promised  to  do  so,  and  we 
parted,  mutoally  pleased  with  each  other.  So  much  for 
my  first  acquaintance  with  Smeadon. 

I  will  tell  you  how  I  first  saw  Mr.  Frenoh's  young  wifa 
It  was  just  after  Smeadon  and  I  walked  up-town  together. 
In  the  busiest  part  of  the  day-^uite  a  line  at  my  counter 
— a  very  small  white  hand,  with  a  large  solitare  diamond 
sparkling  on  the  forefinger,  was  extended  with  a  check 
for  one  thoosand  dollars— French,  Pym  &  Oa's  check. 
This,  too,  was  to  bearer.  There  were  so  few  feminine 
hands  extended  toward  us,  that  I  stopped  to  see  if  the 
lady  was  as  pretty  as  the  hand  gave  token  of.  Sol  looked 
at  her,  saying,  politely,  "  Large  or  small  biUs,  madam  ?" 

I  declare,  it  was  one  of  the  sweetest,  most  innocent  faces 
I  ever  beheld.  She  appeared  yery  young— at  that  mo- 
ment not  more  than  twenty ;  graceful  figure,  blaek  hair 
and  eyes,  beautiful  expression,  and  so  innocent  *  She  was 
dressed  in  excellent  taste,  but  inexpensively.  She  ecchib- 
ited  a  littie  natural  confusion  at  my  question,  but  replied, 
"  Two  or  three  hundred  dollars  in  fives  and  tens,  the  rest 
large."  I  counted  the  money,  and  placed  it  before  her. 
As  she  took  it  she  raised  her  eyes  to  mine^  as  it  would 
seem,  quite  accidentally.  I  cannot  describe  their  effect  on 
me.  There  are  women's  eyes  which  are  like  the  eyes  of 
the  basilisk — they  charm  and  subdue,  and  lead  you  cap- 
tive by  a  single  glance.  Here  was  an  instance.  I  cannot 
tell  how  or  wherefore.  Nothing  could  be  more  modest 
than  was  their  expression.  They  rested  on  me  only  as  if 
to  withdraw,  bat  when  withdrawn,  I  felt  as  if  I  was  ready 
to  do  that  woman's  will  for  evermore— that  I  would  re- 
joice to  be  her  slave,  and  perform  whatever  she  should  bid. 
I  am  not  surprised  you  stare  at  me — strange  extravagance 
of  speech  for  a  bank-teller,  is  it  not  ?  It  is  the  simple 
truth,  thoagh. 

As  she  turned  to  leave  the  bank,  I  looked  after  her. 
Everybody  outside  the  counters  looked  after  her  ;  two  or 
three  clerks  inside,  who  happened  to  see  her  standing 
there,  looked  after  her.  No  wonder — the  handsomest 
form  you  ever  beheld,  and  the  most  perfect  foot  and  ankle  ; 
her  motions  all  modesty  and  grace. 

"  Don't  you  know  who  that  is  ?"  asked  young  Piatt  ol 
me — ^his  turn  was  next. 

"I  am  sure  I  don't." 

"Well,  you  ought  ta  It  is  the  wife  of  one  of  your 
directors. " 

"Mrs.  French?" 

"Yes." 

"  Nobody  knew  where  she  came  from,  said  the  women. 
Who  would  care  to  know  f  Not  I.  To  see  her  was 
enoagh.  If  Mr.  French  thought  so,  why,  he  thought 
right 

About  a  week  after  that,  Smeadon  called  one  eyeningto 
see  me.  My  mother  was  knitting  by  the  fire.  I  was 
reading,  and  my  little  sister  attempting  to  study  hex 
French  lesson  without  assistftnce.  I  welcomed  Smeadon 
cordially,  introduced  him  to  my  mother  and  Laura,  and 
we  were  soon  chatting  away  as  if  we  had  always  been  in- 
timately aoqnainted. 

It  was  not  long  before  be  asked  Laura  about  her  studies^ 
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and  flndiDg  she  wm  at  FrsDob,  Tolaateered  to  assist  her. 
She  was  delighted*  Smeadon  appeared  to  understand  the 
language  perfeotlj,  and  he  kept  on  till  the  lesson  was 
completed.  Mj  mother  was  pleased^  too.  We  engaged 
in  general  conversation ;  then  Smeadon  spoke  of  himself 
— of  life  in  the  West,  and  of  New  York,  which  he  said  he 
knew  almost  nothing  about  We  were  all  sorry  when,  a 
little  after  ten,  he  rose  to  deport 

"I  cannot  tell  jon/*  he  said,  addressing  my  mother, 
••  how  much  I  envy  your  son  hb  happy,  domestic  home. 
If  I  were  not  imch  a  stranger  to  yon,  I  would  ask  you  if 
you  oonld  not  persoade  yourself  to  make  room  for  ma  It 
has  been  several  times  this  evening  on  mj  hps  to  do  so, 
but  I  was  afraid  to  venture.  Now,  as  I  leave  here,  the 
oheerlenneaa  of  my  boarding-honse  presents  itself,  and  it 
makes  me  bold/' 

My  mother  was  much  snrprised,  but  she  was  pleased,  I 
may  ssy  flattered,  by  Smeadon's  manner,  as  well  as  by 
what  be  said.  She  looked  a  little  doubtingly  at  me,  and 
responded : 

*'  We  have  never  thought  of  sueh  a  thing  as  taking  any 
one  into  our  house.  As  you  ore  a  friend  of  Oharlep,  I 
shall  leave  the  matter  entirely  to  him," 

**  Thanks^  mj  dear  madam  ;  your  son  and  I  will  talk  it 
over.  Don't  think  me  impertinent  for  making  the  re- 
quest,    G  ood-e  venin  g. " 

After  he  left,  the  affthir  wa  disoassed  in  all  its  bear- 
ings. Smeadon  was  certainly  every  way  unobjectiGii* 
able,  Laura  was  not  old  enough  to  raise  a  question 
about  her.  The  only  difficulty  was,  it  broke  in  on  the 
happy  privacy  of  home.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  ad- 
mitted the  additional  income  we  should  receive  was  by  no 
means  unimportant  The  result  was,  it  was  decided  to 
admit  him  on  terms  which  I  was  to  arrange. 

Thase  were  speedily  settled,  and  the  following  Monday 
he  took  up  his  abode  with  us.  Smeailon  proved  to  be  not 
only  perfectly  unobjectionable,  but  his  stay  with  us  was 
a  source  of  much  pleasure.  He  was  very  quiet,  and  spent 
enough  of  his  time  in  his  room  to  allow  the  family  to  be 
^0&o  together.  Ha  was  a  great  help  to  Laura,  whose  pro- 
gran  in  P^nch  was  rapid  under  the  instruction  he 
seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  glTing  her.  He  was  strict  in 
the  observanoe  of  the  Sabbath,  and  always  aooompaniod 
mymolher  io  charob,  even  when,  feeling  the  need  of  reft, 
would  mrselfstAj  ai  liQme, 


As  you  may  naturally  suppose,  we  became  very  intimateu 
He  gave  me  an  account  of  his  hfe— how.  by  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  was  thrown  out  of  a  lucrative  business,  and 
scarcely  knew  which  way  to  turn,  when,  through  the  in* 
flnence  of  his  cousin,  he  secured  his  present  situation. 
Of  her  he  spoke  in  the  most  exalted  terms.  If  ever  thera 
was  an  angel  here  below,  it  was  she.  Mr.  French  ho  con- 
sidered one  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth  ;  he  represented 
the  felicity  of  the  tw3  as  complete. 

I  cannot  well  express  how  much  I  enjoyed  the  six 
months  which  Smeadon  spent  with  us.  Daring  that  time 
he  had  done  us  a  great  many  little  favors.  I  do  not  mean 
precisely  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  but  still  incidentally  val- 
uable. Ooce,  on  a  holiday,  he  took  Laura  with  him  to 
call  on  las  cousin.  The  girl  came  back  perfectly  de- 
lighted with  Mrs.  French,  who  had  given  her  a  pretty  gold 
bracelet,  and  invited  her  to  come  again.  The  resilt  was, 
Laura  used  to  go  almost  every  Saturday  to  spend  an  hour 
with  her  kind  friend,  and  always  had  some  little  thing  to 
bring  home.  Not,  you  understand,  of  any  great  vaJoe, 
but  quite  appropriate  for  a  child. 

Meant!  Jie,  Mrs.  French  occasionally  came  to  the  bank 
to  draw  money— always  in  pretty  large  sums^  but  no 
larger,  certainly,  than  a  rich,  indulgent  hnaband  like  Mr. 
French  would  grant  Yon  may  ask  if  it  did  not  atrike 
me  as  a  little  odd  that  she  should  come  herself,  instead  of 
sending.  I  cannot  tell  you  why,  but  it  never  seemed  in 
the  least  out  of  places  Whatever  she  did  appeared  so 
natural,  and  Just  as  it  should  be. 

She  did  not  come  often,  but  I  oonfees  I  looked  forward  to 
her  arrival  with  impatience.     Her  very  presence  pioduoed 
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D^  joy  in  my  heart,  and  I  took  as  long  a  timo  as 
poflBible  to  oonai  the  bills  before  giving  tbem  to  ber. 
There  was  something  delioiona  in  tho  idea  that  I  had  the 
power  to  keep  her  standing  before  me  even  for  so  brief  a 
tima     When  she  took  the  money,  she  would  look  timidly 
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BnriDg  those  six  months  French,  Pym  k  0o.'8  bosineBS 
was  Tery  laigOb  and  Bmeadon  was  bosilj  ooenpied.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  coming  often  to  the  bank  to  draw  large 
sums  on  the  checks  of  the  honse^  bat  I  no  longer  thooght 
anything  of  this,  as  Smeadon  had  explained  to  me  thai 
thej  were  now  baying  extensifely,  in  conseqoence  of  the 
depreciated  prices,  and  as  it  was  an  object  for  them  to 
conceal  their  operations,  their  parohases  were  made 
through  brokers,  and  paid  for  in  the  bills. 

So  aflkirs  progressed,  nntil  one  Wednesday  morning,  the 
seyenteenth  day  of  October. 

On  that  morning  Smeadon  asked  to  have  his  breakfast 
a  little  earlier  than  osaal,  as  he  had  to  be  at  the  ooantiog* 
room  in  good  season,  and  had  a  hard  day*s  work  before 
him. 

*'  We  hope  to  secure,**  he  said,  "all  of  EUerton's  stock 
— ^that  is,  if  he  does  not  discover  who  is  after  it" 

I  wished  him  good  lack,  and  he  left  the  house. 

It  wanted  about  twenty  minutes  to  eleven  when  Smea* 
don  came  into  the  bank  la  a  hurry — his  manner  was  never 
hasty,  in  fact,  always  calm,  but  he  stepped  quicker  than 
nsual,  as  if  he  was  about  accomplishing  something  impor- 
tant He  placed  two  checks  of  French,  Pym  k  Oa  before 
me— one  to  his  order  for  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars,  the 
other  to  bearer,  for  twenty -seven  thousand  ^in  all,  sixty- 
four  thousand  dollars. 

"  Certify  the  thirty-seven,  and  give  me  large  bills  for 
the  twenty-seven,**  he  said,  *'I  have  to  step  to  the  presi- 
dent a  moment ;  please  have  them  ready,  as  I  have  no 
time  to  losei'* 

I  confess  I  did  not  indulge  the  slightest  suspicions. 
Who  would,  nnder  similar  circumstances  ?  I  scarcely 
looked  at  the  checks,  but  certified  one  and  proceeded  to 
count  out  the  money  for  the  other. 

Smeadon  was  back  almost  before  I  had  finished.  I 
handed  him  the  check  and  bills. 

"I  had  a  fooFs  errand/*  he  said,  with  a  slight  air  of 
vexation.  "I  started  to  give  the  president  some  'receiv- 
ables,' and  found  I  had  forgotten  to  take  them  from  the 
safe.  Must  go  back  for  them.  Now  I  am  here,  will  go  to 
South  Street  first ;  will  be  back  in  less  than  an  hour, 
sharp.  There  will  be  no  more  oheoks  in,  unless  one  of 
fifteen  hundred  to  Edgerton  k  Oo.^  till  late  in  the  after- 
noon.** 

"All  right,"  I  replied;  but,  somehow,  I  do  not  know 
why,  I  could  not  help  feeling  a  little  fidgety.  A  paying- 
teller  always  feSls  nervous  before  twelve  o'olock ;  then  he 
begins  to  warm  to  his  work.  Besides,  checks  which  are 
presented  early  never  seem  exactly  right 

"  Bidicnlous,'*  I  said  to  mjself.  "Simcox,  don*t  be  a 
fool  I" 

At  that  moment  the  form  of  Mrs.  French  appeared  at 
the  door,  and  all  doubts  and  fears  vanished.  She  came 
directly  to  my  window — there  was  no  one  before  her— and 
held  out  the  same  pretty,  ungloved  hand,  with  a  check. 

"This  is  Mr.  Simcox,  I  believe,"  she  said,  in  a  low, 
modest  voice.  "Your  little  sister  has  become  a  great 
favorite  with  me.  You  must  thank  your  mother  for  let- 
ting her  come  to  see  me." 

I  bad  not  the  power  of  speech,  I  was  so  overcome.  I 
blushed  and  stammered,  and  tried  to  count  the  money  for 
the  check.  It  was  for  six  thousand  dollars !  I  swear  to 
you,  it  never  occurred  to  mo  that  it  was  a  very  large  sum 
for  the  lady  to  draw.  Had  it  been  for  six  millions,  I  think 
I  should  have  paid  it  if  I  could  have  scraped  up  the  money 
in  the  bank. 

She  walked  away  with  the  cash,  but|  after  a  moment, 
cama  tripping  iMck. 

**I  think  you  have  given  me  a  thousand  dollars  too 


much,"  she  said,  as  she  kid  the  roll  down  before  me,  with 
artless  simplicity. 

It  was  a  fact  There  were  seven  thousand  dollars  in- 
stead of  six  thousand. 

"I  am  greatly  obliged  to  yon»  madam,"  I  said;  "1 
th^^nk  yon  mnoh." 

.  "For  what?**  she  replied.     "For  restoring  what  does 
not  belong  to  me !" 

She  bowed  sweetly  and  departed.  I  was  in  the  seventh 
heaven.  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  incident  of  the 
thousand  dollars.  Would  Mrs.  French  tell  her  husband 
how  careless  I  had  been  ?    I  did  not  believe  she  would. 

People  coming  to  present  checks  now  brought  me  to  my 
senses.  Time  passed.  Glancing  at  the  dock,  I  perceived 
it  was  half-past  twelve.  It  occurred  to  me  Smeadon  had 
not  yet  come  in,  but  I  thought  little  of  it  In  fact,  he 
might  have  passed  without  my  seeing  hinL  Before  three 
several  checks  of  French,  Pym  k  Ga  came  in  to  be  certi^ 
fied,  which  I  honored  as  usuaL  After  three  o'clock  my 
assistant  called  my  attention  to  them.  I  looked  al  French^ 
Pym  &  Oa's  accounts.     They  were  largely  oveidrawn. 

"  Pshaw,*'  I  said  to  myself,  "  that  is  nothing — those  re- 
ceivables  have  been  passed  to  their  credit*' 

The  discount-derk  had  gone  home.  In  £aot»  even  then, 
I  had  no  suspicions,  and  did  not  look  at  the  entries. 

Tiiat  evening  Smeadon  was  not  at  dinner.  He  did  not 
come  back  that  night    He  never  came  back  at  all  I 

There  was  a  hubbub  next  day,  yon  may  wdl  believe^ 
especially  when  it  was  discovered  that  Mrs.  French  had 
also  vanished.  But  where  ?  Three  steamers  had  left  the 
day  previous  lor  varions  foreign  parts.  The  telegraph 
wires  were  employed,  and  it  was  confidently  anticipated 
the  parties  would  be  arrested.  Of  the  checks  presented, 
the  thirty-seven  thousand,  which  I  certified,  proved  to  be 
a  forgery,  and  the  loss  fell  on  the  banking-house,  who  re- 
ceived it  for  a  sale  of  gold.  The  twenty-seven  thousand 
had  been  altered  from  seven  thousand,  while  the  six  thou- 
sand had  been  an  abstracted  signature,  and  filled  in.  A 
pretty  fair  division  of  losses. 

I  escaped  without  serious  censure,  considering  it  might 
have  been  so  much  worse— but  Mr.  French  never  held  up 
his  head  after  that  His  wife  had  robbed  him  very  exten- 
sively :  so  had  Smeadon.  They  must  have  carried  off 
considerably  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Quite  a  year  after  that  I  received  a  letter  with  a  foreign 
post-mark.  It  was  from  Smeadon.  Here  it  is.  I  will 
read  it  to  you  : 

'*  Mt  Dbab  81M00X-I  oonelttded  not  to  write  you  till  my  sister 
and  I  were  comfortably  settled.  I  am  sure  you  have  some  eurf- 
osity  to  learn  how  we  got  off  so  nicely.  It  was  well  planned,  you 
must  admit  Our  passage  in  the  Conarder  had  been  taken  for  a 
month:  *  The  Bev.  Lllsha  Hnbbard  and  MisI  Hubbard.'  That  Wed- 
nesday morning  we  were  busy  enough.  At  five  mlnntee  before 
twelve  we  stepped  on  board.  I,  disguised  as  a  dignified  clergy- 
man of  fifty;  my  sister,  a  sedate  spinster  of  thirty-five,  slightly 
lame,  and  suffering  much  from  asthma.  We  were  both  decently 
dressed,  with  a  modest  trunk  apiece.  I  ofQ elated  both  Sundays, 
reading  the  servico  with  great  unction,  and  took  pains  to  make 
the  captain  believe  I  was  an  old  acquaintance.  When  the  steamer 
got  in,  on  came  the  detectives.  We  passed  without  the  slightest 
suspicion.  My  sister  was  suffering  dreadfully  from  asthma.  We 
were  not  long  quitting  England,  and  we  are  now  living  where  ex- 
tradition treaties  cant  reach  us. 

•*  llemember  me  to  the  good  old  lady,  your  mother.  I  hope 
little  Laura  Is  well.  Give  me  credit  for  managing  the  affair  with- 
out hurting  you.  The  fact  Is,  I  always  llkod  you  and  your  folks. 
As  to  old  French,  he  was  an  ass  for  marrying  a  woman  forty  years 
younger  than  himself.    Good-by.   .  Bmbadon.* 

At  the  bottom  was  written,  in  a  neat  Italian  hand  : 

*<  Beware  of  pretty,  innocent-looking  young  women  who  osn» 
in  to  draw  money." 
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By  Frederic  Daniel. 


Ai/THOXTOR  France  is  at  present  a  repablio,  three  of  its 
BOQB  are  pretendem  to  its  time-honored  throne.  First  in 
rank  is  the  Ooont  de  Ghambord,  grandson  of  Oharies  X., 
who  was  dethroned  in  1890.  As  sole  heir  and  head  of  the 
elder  branch  of  tbe  House  of  Bourbon,  he  styles  himself 
Henry  Y.,  the  legitimate  King  of  France  and  Nayarre. 
He  is  known  as  the  '^Legitimist  "  King,  in  ooanter-dis- 
tinction  to  the  Count  de  Paris,  grandson  of  Lonis  Philippe, 
dethroned  in  1848,  who,  as  heir  of  the  Oadet,  or  Orleans 
branch  of  ttie  same  royal  honse,  claims  to  be  King  of  the 
French.  The  third  is  Prince  Napoleon,  who,  since  the 
death  in  Znlnland,  in  1879,  of  the  s<m  of  Napoleon  IIL 
(dethroned  in  1870),  has  assumed  the  title  of  Napoleon  Y., 
Emperor  of  the  French.  These  three  pretenders  have  each 
warm  adherents  organized  into  regular  parties  in  France, 
and  each  is  allowed  free  access  to  its  soil  under  the  pres- 
ent republican  riffime,  Messrs.  (Mrj  and  Freyoinet^  as 
heads  of  the  existing  republic,  are  seated  on  the  much- 
ooTcted  throne,  and,  as  possession  is  nine-tenths  at  law, 
are  for  the  time  being  its  real  owners.  Thus  four  difier- 
ent  forms  of  goyemment  are  contending  for  the  mastery 
in  France — not  to  speak  of  the  €k>mmune^  which  has  been 
somewhat  in  abeyance  since  its  summary  suppression  by 
the  late  H  Thiers,  in  1871. 

During  the  last  one  hundred  years  no  nation  has  tried 
such  a  yarlefy  of  forms  of  goyemment  as  France,  its  fickle- 
ness being  now  as  proverbial  in  the  item  of  governments 
as  in  that  of  fashion&  The  mania  for  government-chang- 
ing took  its  rise  at  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  Bev- 
olation,  in  1789.  Since  that  memorable  date  a  dozen  rev- 
olutions have  occurred  at  Paris,  by  which  the  government 
of  the  day  was  altered  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  the 
rest  of  the  country  adapting  itself  most  readily  to  the 
changes  at  short  notice ;  hence  it  is  with  no  little  pride 
that  Paris,  the  head,  claims  the  honor  of  wagging  France, 
tbetaiL 

History  shows  that  France  attained  much  the  greater 
part  of  its  really  valuable  renown  during  the  centuries  it 
was  under  the  illustrious  House  of  Bourbon.  But  in  1789 
the  French  people,  stirred  up  by  various  causes  and 
agencies,  rose  in  insurrection  against  that  dynasty.  They 
at  once  set  to  work  to  destroy  every  trace  of  the  feudal 
system  inherited  from  ^e  Middle  Ages,  and  to  make  a 
**  dean  table  **  of  their  country  by  giving  it  new  institutions, 
in  full  accord  with  the  doctrines  of  the  then  fashionable 
philosophers,  Bousseau  and  Yoltaire.  The  first  stroke  in 
the  proposed  renovation  was  made  by  the  destruction  of 
the  Bastile,  or  the  famous  state  prison  at  Paris,  and  by 
the  compulsory  transformation  of  the  reigning  Bourbon, 
Louis  XYL,  from  a  King  by  divine  right  into  a  King  by 
grace  of  the  x>eople,  governing  in  oonj auction  with  the 
elais  ffeneraux,  or  parliament  Of  course,  this  first  step 
was  soon  found  to  satisfy  neither  King  nor  people :  the 
King  was  speedily  beheaded,  and  the  first  republic  was  set 
up  to  rule  in  his  stead.  The  change  was  voted  by  the 
frenzied  Parisians  to  be  more  in  consonance  with  first 
principles.  There  ensued  the  '^Beign  of  Terror,"  during 
which  bloody  period  the  sovereign  mob  did  as  it  pleased, 
dealing  out  death  and  destruction,  until  the  whole  land 
seemed  to  be  turned  into  chaos.  This  murdering  rule  was 
followed  by  a  government  formed  by  the  various  factions, 
of  which  the  *' Jacobins"  were  the  chief,  elected  to  a  Na- 
tional Assembly — its  rule  being  only  a  shade  less  terrible 
nnd  chaotic  than  the  one  it  replaced.  The  factions  soon 
Idught  together  so  effectively  as  to  enable  the  one-man 


power  to  appear  on  the  aoensb  in  the  person  of  Bobe- 
spierre,  who,  as  head  of  the  *' Jacobins, "  ruled  the  other 
factions  with  a  rod  of  iron,  until  he,  in  turn,  was  beheaded 
as  a  tyrant  His  government  having  been  overthrown  by 
an  uprising  of  the  mob,  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the 
''Directory,"  formed  of  members  of  the  old  parties  so 
long  at  variance. 

The  '*  Directory  "  was  more  moderate  and  orderly,  but, 
ultimately,  its  incapacity  to  govern  was  so  manifest  that 
Napoleon  L  squelched  it  in  a  single  day,  in  true  Crom- 
well style,  and  caused  himself  to  be  elected  "First 
Consul"  m  1800 ;  and,  not  content  with  this  office,  pro- 
claimed himself  Emperor  in  1805.  Upon  his  overthrow 
at  Waterloo,  in  1815,  the  allied  armies  of  Europe  forcibly 
seated  Louis  XYUL  on  the  throne  at  Paris,  and  his  reign 
was  succeeded  by  that  of  Charies  X.  The  revolution  of 
Jnly,  1830,  brought  about  by  certain  changes  which  this 
last  sovereign  wished  to  incorporate  in  the  "  charte,"  or 
constitution,  caused  him  to  fly  from  France  with  his 
family,  and  placed  on  the  throne  Louis  Philippe^  then 
head  of  the  Orleans  branch  of  the  Bourbons.  The  revo- 
lution of  1848  overthrew  him,  and  inaugurated  the  second 
republia  Li  1851  Napoleon  IIL  instituted  his  celebrated 
coup  (Tetat,  which  snufled  out  the  republic  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  left  him  Emperor — ^monarcl^  of  all  he  could 
survey  on  the  boulevards  at  Paris,  af tsr  they  had  been 
swept  clean  by  his  cannon.  Finally  the  third  and  actual 
republic  was  established  by  a  popular  revolution  at  Paris, 
September  4th,  1870,  on  the  morrow  of  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Sedan,  which  hurled  the  Napoleonic  name  and 
legend  into  the  mire  and  under  the  war-hoof  of  the  Teuton. 

Wiiile,  therefore,  in  other  civilized  countries  govern- 
ments are,  as  a  rule,  changed  peacefally — the  president 
holding  the  hat  of  his  successor  at  his  inauguration,  and 
the  royal  heir  stepping  without  difficulty  into  the  vacated 
anceslaral  sUppers^the  reverse  is  the  case  in  Franca  After 
the  one  hundred  years  of  practice,  as  above  outlined,  rev- 
olution has  been  there  set  up  into  a  general  rule,  by  which 
alone  "  the  powers  that  be  "  arise  and  fall  The  French 
themselves  profess  to  be  satisfied  with  this  method,  which 
certainly  has  an  originality  about  it  that  would  fairly  seem 
to  entitle  it  to  a  patent  But,  according  to  the  unanimous 
verdict  of  the  outside  world,  the  method  so  mnch  cher- 
ished proves  that  the  French  are  entirely  at  sea  in  regard 
to  the  very  meaning  of  the  word  self-goviemment,  and 
that,  therefore,  as  long  as  they  remain  so^  their  idea  of  a 
republic  can  only  be  a  bubble,  with  a  bubble's  life-tenura 
The  very  nature  of  the  French— their  "second,**  or  ac- 
quired nature— will  have  to  be  thoroughly  transformed 
before  the  world  can  rely  upon  a  ''French  Bepublic  "  as 
a  stable  thing. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  past  decade  of  nominal  repub- 
licamsm  at  Paris  constitutes  a  token  of  any  such  trans- 
formation. Thiers,  De  Broglie,  De  Forton,  MaoMahon, 
Qr^vy  (with  Gambetta  in  the  background),  have  been 
seen  at  work  !  Gambetta,  as  premier,  seemed  supreme  ; 
but  he  was  most  unexpectedly  forced  to  resign.  His 
power,  however,  is  not  lost  Caprice,  accident  of  any 
kind,  may  replace  him  at  a  moment's  notice.  It  is,  in 
a  word,  the  national  unsteadiness  which  is  chiefly  at  the 
bottom  of  every  Parisian  government's  trouble.  An 
angel  would  not  long  satisfy  the  Parisians  collectively  ; 
and,  indeed,  when  reflecting  over  the  bitter  animoei  y 
which  is  the  dominant  irait  in  French  factions  and  parties, 
it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  ask  what  chance  can  there  be 


isU— each  of  Iheid  parties  has  for  the  other  that  up-to- 
tha-bilt  rancor  vbioh  would  leare  Fraace  a  banqtietiiig-hall 
for  itself  alone. 

Thai  in  the  cycle  of  its  revolutioDa  France  should  rerert 
to  the  HoasQ  of  BourboD,  and  onoe  more  be  ruled  by  a 
scion  of  that  dynasty,  is  not  without  likelihood*  The 
Napoleon  dynasty  has  sunk,  if  not  for  ever,  atirely  for  a 
long— a  very  long  tima  Kapolean  T,  is  fifty -nine  years 
old,  haviag  been  born  on  the  9th  of  September.  1822 ;  he 
ia,  moreoTer,  a  weak  man,  and  personally  moat  nnpopnlar^ 
tm  erideoced  by  the  contemptaotts  sonbriqnet  bestowed 
on  him — 
*'  PlonPlon." 
His  two  young 
sons  have  in« 
herited  dis- 
ease, and  are 
well  -nigh 
idiotic ;  their 
chances  of 
oontinaing 
eyan  his 
empty  tiUa 
are  of  tbo 
slimeat.  The 
Republic  is 
already  being 
wearied  of  at 
Farisi  which 
wanta  a  bril* 
liant  oonrt  all 
the  Ume,  rain 
or  shine,  for 
Paris  IB  a 
ahow-hoQ8e» 
and  Paris 
makes  and 
nnmakea  re- 
publics and 
monarohies. 
In  this  state 
of  a^TAirs  a 
^sh  trial  of 
the  Bonrbons 
may  be  on  the 
cards,  theoutr 
oome  of  the 
next  revolu- 
tionary deal 
The  Boarbona 
have  alwaya 
had  powerful 
ageneiee  at 
work  in 
France  in  be- 
half of  their 
rest  oration— 
to     wit»     the 

glorias  of  the  past,  the  better  classes  among  the  hour- 
geoiaie^  the  nobility,  aad  the  Church. 

Slaoe  its  banishment,  the  question  most  nutated  among 
tha  leaders  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  has  been,  and  still  is, 
which  of  its  two  royal  heads  shall  be  tried^Gount  de 
Olmmbord  or  Count  de  Paris  ?  Maoy  have  been  the  nego- 
tiations on  this  very  intricate  family  imbroglio.  Count 
da  Chambord  is,  morally  and  legally,  entitled  to  the  pre- 
Oddenoa.     He  ia  the  preux  chevalier  representing  a  definite 

jnciple  for  which  he  has  ever  battled  firmly  against  all 
ftults  and  temptations  ;  that  priaciple  bos  been  his 
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fixed  idea,  which  he  lias  never  wearied  of  thrusting  befora  , 
the  eyes  of  his  fickle  misfcraia,  bella  France     It  may  ba  , 
that  be  is  too  old  ever  to  ait  upon  the  throne  of  his  anoea- 
tom  ;  but  he  will  not  have  struggled  in  vain  if,  himself  | 
childless,  he  should  finally  coniemt  to  adopt  the  Count  de  ^ 
Paris,  and   thua  aid  in  reinstating  his  House  in  power. 
The  Count  de  Paris  himself  is  not  one  of  those  Bourbons 
**  who  have  never  learned  anything  and  never  forgot  any- 
thing."   He  is  well  versed  in  the  ways  of  the  age,  a  man 
of  adaptability ;  he  served  on  General  MeOlellan^s  staff 
during  the  campaign  before  Bichmond,  in  1B62,  and  has 

written  sinca  J 
a  history  of 
the  war.  Ha 
is  now  forty- 
thrae  years 
old. 

In  view  of 
the  substan- 
tial foothold 
which  Bour- 
bonism  has  in 
the  current 
conditioii  of 
politios  in 
France,  an 
outline  of  tha 
oftraer  of  ita 
dder  or  legit- 
imate repre- 
sentative will 
indicate  with 
what  remark- 
able and  un* 
compromisiiigi 
tenacity  hal 
hss  striven  to 
fulfill  the 
mission  with 
which  ha 
claims  to  have 
been  provi- 
dentially 
charged  from 
and  by  birkh« 
According 
to  royal  cus- 
tom, ha  waa 
chriataned 
with  a  long 
string  of 
names.  Henry 
Charles  Fer- 
dinard  Maria  I 
Dieudonn^  d' 
Artois,  Buka 
of  Bordeanx«  ^ 
was  born  atl 
Paris,  September  29th,  1820.  As  he  never  actually  eat  on 
the  throne  which  he  claims,  though  universally  recognised 
as  the  head  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbon  House,  ha 
has  borne  the  modest  title  of  the  Count  de  Chambord,  the 
latter  being  the  name  of  a  royal  castle  and  estate  on  the 
Elver  Loire,  presented  to  him  in  gift  by  a  national  sub- 
Aoription  one  year  after  his  birth.  His  father  was  tha 
Duke  de  Berri,  son  of  Charles  X.,  and  his  mother  was 
Caroline,  Princess  of  Naplea^  the  beautiful  and  accom* 
plished  Duchess  de  Borru  The  Duke  de  Berri  was  assss- 
sinated  on  February  13tht  182Q«  and  thenceforward  his 
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mother  demoted  henelf  to  giving  her  son  the  most  oarefol 
tnaning,  in  order  to  prepare  him  for  what  she  fondly 
imagined  was  to  be  his  regal  destiny.  In  great  pomp,  at 
Paris,  he  was  baptized  .with  water  brought  from  the  Biver 
Jordan,  Holy  Land,  by  1£  de  Chateaubriand  ;  and  having 
been  dubbed  the  "Child  of  the  Miracle,''  his  birth  was 
song  by  Lamartine  in  one  of  his  finest  meditations.  Thus 
these  two  eminent  poets  of  that  day  rooked  his  cradle,  as 
it  were.  He  had  succeesiTely  for  guardians  the  Dukes 
Montmorency,  Bividre,  Damas,  nobles  of  the  old  school, 
who  reared  him  in  the  ways  he  was  to  walk — that  is, 
strictly  according  to  the  priuciples  of  the  old  monarchy. 
Although  Charles  X  abdicated  the  crown  in  his  behalf  on 
the  2d  August,  1830,  and  tried  to  proclaim  him  King, 
under  the  title  of  Henry  Y.,  in  presence  of  the  troops  en- 
camped at  Bambonillet,  the  unlucky  heir  had  to  follow 
the  fortune  of  his  family  and  go  into  exile. 

After  living  a  while  at  Holy  Bood,  in  Scotlaud,  then  at 
Prague  and  at  Ooritz,  in  Austria,  the  Count  de  Chambord 
undertook  an  extensiye  course  of  traveling  in  order  to 
oomplete  his  education,  and  visited,  in  company  with 
Qenend  Latour  and  Duke  Levis,  the  Austrian  dominions, 
Hungary,  a  part  of  Germany,  Lombardy,  the  States  oif 
Bome  and  Naples,  where  sovereign  honors  were  accorded 
him. 

On  the  completion  of  his  travels,  during  a  horseback- 
ride,  near  Kirchberg,  he  fell  and  broke  his  thigh*  After 
being  completely  cured,  he  visited  Saxony,  Prussia^  Great 
Britain,  where,  on  the  2d  November,  1843,  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Belgrayia  Square,  London.  It  was  there  that 
he  first  assumed  a  political  character  by  announcing  him- 
self openly  as  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of  France,  and 
gare  reeeptions,  with  royal  etiquette,  to  many  notabilities 
of  the  Legitimist  party,  among  others  Chateaubriand, 
Berryer,  Fitz-James,  Yalny,  Larcy,  Paatoret,  eta  His 
courtly  ceremonies  in  London  gave  great  offense  at  Paris, 
and  the  parliamentary  address  in  reply  to  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  Toted  the  year  following,  aererely  censured 
them,  and  the  deputies  who  took  part  in  them  had  to  con- 
fess their  culpability  at  the  polls  before  the  Toters  would 
consent  to  re*elect  Uiem. 

On  the  16th  November,  1846,  three  years  after  this  oc- 
currence, the  Count  de  Chambord  married,  at  Graetz, 
Maria  Theresa  Beatrix  Gaetane,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Modena.  She  gave  him  a  dowry  of  several  mil- 
lions of  francs,  but  never  any  children,  though  they  are 
still  living  happily  together.  As  he  had  at  this  last  date 
become  the  head  of  the  Bourbons  by  the  death  of  his 
grandfather  and  uncle,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  the 
Castle  of  Frobsdorf,  near  Vienna,  and  the  little  village  has 
been  his  home  ever  since,  though  he  has  at  times  tempo- 
rarily resided  elsewhere  when  the  requirements  of  his 
"mission  "  rendered  such  a  course  necessary.  He  was  at 
Venice  with  his  mother,  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  when  news 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1848  reached  him. 
Gouvinoed  that  his  cause  had  nothing  to  gain  from  such  a 
wild  and  sudden  movement,  he  remained  a  passive  spec- 
tator, while  protesting  in  his  letters  his  ardent  love  for 
France,  and  awaiting  the  day  when,  weary  of  its  trials,  his 
country  should  look  to  him,  and  pronounce  his  name  as  a 
pledge  of  security  and  safety. 

Even  at  that  early  day  his  partisans  fed  him  with  the 
hope  of  a  speedy  restoration,  and,  in  order  to  hasten  it, 
united  their  efiorts  with  those  of  the  Orleanists,  and  even 
of  the  Nupoloonists  ;  they  openly  asserted  that  the  Presi- 
dency of  Louis  Napoleon  was  only  a  means  of  establishing 
ultimately  the  Bourbon  royalty.  The  Count  de  Cham- 
bord himself,  governing  his  course  according  to  the  tem- 
porizing policy  of  his  advisers,  showed  himself  occasion* 


ally  on  the  French  frontiers,  and  welcomed  with  %  royal 
benevolenoe,  at  Ems,  Cologne  and  Wisebaden,  the  dialiii* 
guished  Legitimists  who  flocked  around  him  from  Franoe. 
It  was  at  Wiesbaden  that  the  attempt  was  for  the  first 
time  made  in  behalf  of  a  fusion  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
exiled  House  of  Bourbon,  which  had  long  been  opposed 
by  both  the  pretentions  of  the  hereditary  head  of  the 
famOy  and  the  unwillingness  of  several  members  of  the 
Cadet  branch. 

The  re-establishment,  in  1851,  of  the  imperial  Bonaparte 
regime  oompelled  the  Count  de  Chambord  to  resume  his 
state  of  expectancy ;  but  during  the  nineteen  years  that 
Napoleon  TIT,  sat  on  hU  throne,  he  was  not  inactive^  and 
contended  for  his  cause  in  every  practicable  way.  He 
never  ceased  to  protest  against  the  gross  materialism  of  the 
Second  Empire,  and  its  underhand  procedures  with  le- 
spect  to  Pius  IX. 

Of  course,  his  political  acts  were  limited  to  letters,  on 
important  occasions,  addressed  to  the  leaders  of  his  party 
in  France,  and  circuLited  through  the  newspapers.  In 
July,  1861,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  M.  Nettement— the 
most  strenuous  advocate  of  his  cause— he  loudly  pro- 
claimed himself  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Pope,  as  he  had  previously  done  under 
the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XVL,  declaring  himself  ready 
to  shed  his  blood  for  the  triumph  of  a  cause  whioh  wsa 
that  of  France,  of  the  Church,  and  of  God  himselfL  On 
another  occasion,  or  in  June,  1862,  he  besought  in  a 
letter  his  partisans  to  abstain  from  taking  part  in  the 
general  elections  of  that  year  unless  they  were  enabled  to 
elect  the  partisans  of  the  Pope. 

Several  trips  made  by  the  Count  de  Chambord  about 
this  time  had  in  view  the  furtherance  of  his  dynastio 
aspirations.  In  1863,  after  having  visited  Turkey,  Byria» 
Palestine,  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt,  he  temporarily  estab- 
lished himself  at  Lucerne,  in  Switzerland,  where  his  pres- 
ence occasioned  various  pop  alar  manifestations.  His 
particularly  exhibited  the  greatest  sympathy  for  Francis 
IL,  the  dethroned  King  of  Naples,  whom  he  specially 
visited  when  at  Bome.  At  the  end  of  1866,  after  the 
forced  cession  of  Venioe  by  Austria  to  Italy,  he  sold 
his  palace  at  Venice,  which,  togetlier  with  that  owned  bv 
his  mother,  had  becQ  decked  out  in  the  national  oolors  oi 
Italy  on  the  entry  of  the  Piedmontese  troops,  and  re- 
turned to  his  home  at  Frohsdorf. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Germany,  in  August^ 
1870,  he  placed  his  castle  at  Chambord  at  the  dispositioB 
of  the  Society  for  Aiding  the  Wounded,  with  a  gift  of  ten 
thousand  francs  in  cash.  After  the  frightful  military  dis- 
asters whioh  brought  about  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  the 
revolution  of  the  4th  September  and  the  siege  of  Paris,  he 
addressed,  from  the  Swiss  frontier,  under  date  of  the  4th 
September,  a  proclamation  to  France,  in  whioh  he  prom* 
ised  that  the  Germans  would  be  driven  out,  and  the  integ- 
rity of  France  be  maintained,  if  all  the  Frenchmen  would 
rally  around  him — around  "  the  only  true,  natural  govern- 
ment, whose  foundation  was  right,  and  whose  principle  was 
honesty.'*  On  the  7th  of  January,  1871,  a  new  proclama- 
tion against  the  bombardment  of  Paris  was  addressed  by 
him  to  ull  the  governments  of  Euroi>e  ;  in  this  manifesto 
he  said  he  did  not  wish  to  witness  the  destruction  of  the 
great  city  which  each  of  his  ancestors  had  called,  "my 
good  City  of  Paris."  After  the  Communist  insurrection, 
on  March  18tb,  1871,  and  the  assembling  of  the  national 
representatives  at  Versailles,  in  the  midst  of  the  agitation 
caused  by  speeches  of  his  partisans  in  the  Assembly  call- 
ing for  his  restoration  to  the  throne,  he  published,  on  the 
8th  of  May,  a  manifesto  tending  to  dissipate  *'  the  preju- 
diod  existmg  against  the  traditional  monarchy, "  l)y  deoiar^ 
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iug  thal^  far  from  pretending  to  an  unlimited  power,  he 
kad  no  other  wish  bat  to  work  for  the  reorganization  of 
Franoe,  and,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  Hooae  of  France,  to 
preaide  OTer  its  destinies,  while  sabmitting  with  confldenoe 
the  acts  of  the  government  to  the  real  control  of  the 
freely  elacted  representatiyes.  At  the  same  time  he  took 
special  pains  to  avow  that  the  independence  of  the  Papacy 
was  dear  to  him,  and  that  it  would  be  one  of  his  first  acts 
to  secure  thorough  guarantees  for  it ;  he  added  that  he 
was  not  a  party,  and  would  not  return  to  reign  with  a 
party,  and  desired  to  exercise  no  dictatorship  aave  that  of 
clemency,  because  in  his  hands,  and  his  alone^  clemency 
would  still  be  justice.  This  manifesto  was  concluded  with 
a  sentence  that  has  since  become  a  watchword  among  his 
partisans,  "Speech  is  for  France,  the  hour  is  God's T' 
All  the  newspapers  discussed  this  document^  but  yet  it  did 
not  gain  any  new  adherents  for  the  cause  of  the  Legiti- 
mist King.  Indeed,  some  saw  in  it  a  threat  of  war  against 
Italy,  and  a  complete  return  to  theocratical  ideas. 

It  was  soon  surpassed  in  significance  by  another  proda- 
mation,  this  time  dated  from  the  very  centre  of  France,  or 
his  castle  on  the  Loire,  under  date  of  July  5th,  1871,  and 
in  which,  for  the  first  time  in  a  public  document^  the  head 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon  took  the  title  of  King.  The  ab- 
rogation of  the  laws  exiling  the  members  of  the  various 
royal  familes  had  allowed  the  Count  to  return  to  his  native 
soil  He  had  visited  Paris,  and  also  remained  a  moment 
at  his  castle  of  Chambord,  where  ha  received  many  visit- 
ors to  welcome  him  back.  The  return  of  the  Orleans 
princes,  and  the  election  of  the  Duke  D'Aumale  and  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  as  representatives  in  the  Assembly,  had 
still  further  increased  the  hopes  of  the  Monarchists  in  the 
^  National  Assembly,  who  looked  confidently  to  the  fusion 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  which  then 
seemed  so  imminent.  But  the  proclamation  from  the 
Oastle  of  Chambord  did  not  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the 
old  parties.  Before  penning  it,  it  is  said  that  the  Count 
had  passed  days  in  retirement,  meditation  and  prayer. 
He  resumed  in  it  the  discussion  of  each  point  of  the  pro- 
gramme contained  in  his  letter  of  May  8th,  admitting  uni- 
versal sufirage,  the  government  to  consist  of  two  houses, 
but  denying  the  legality  of  the  conquests  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, characterized  by  him  as  a  '*a  revolt  of  a  minority 
against  the  will  of  the  country,"  and  especially  declining 
to  let  the  flag  of  Henry  lY.,  of  Francis  L,  and  Jeanne 
d'Arc  be  torn  from  his  hands.  "Frenchmen,"  he  said,  in 
concluding  it,  '*  Henry  y«  cannot  abandon  the  flag  of 
Henry  lY  I"  He  at  the  same  time  stated  that  he  would 
return  into  exile,  in  order  that  his  presence  on  French 
soil  bhould  not  be  made  a  pretext  for  disturbing  the  pub- 
lic mind.  The  effect  of  this  manifesto  was  considerably 
above  that  of  all  his  previous  ones.  It  diminished  the 
hopes  of  the  Royalists,  and  strengthened  the  Republican 
minority  in  the  Assembly.  While  rendering  homage  to 
the  honesty  of  the  Count,  who  was  induced  by  a  diivalrio 
punctilio  thus  pablidy  to  compromise  himself,  the  major- 
ity of  the  Monarchical  newspapers  blamed  his  imprudent 
sincerity.  It  was  noticed  that,  in  conaequence  of  the  pub- 
lication of  this  manifesto,  the  Count  de  Paris,  who  had 
been  on  the  point  of  visiting  his  cousin  at  Chambord,  re- 
frained from  taking  any  such  step. 

On  again  leaving  France,  the  Count  de  Chambord  re- 
mained a  short  while  at  Ckneva,  where  he  held  a  sort  of 
political  court,  and  later  at  Lucerne,  where,  in  November, 
1871,  several  eminent  Legitimists  gathered  around  him. 
Yillemessant,  the  noted  proprietor  of  the  Paris  Figaro, 
interviewed  him  there,  and  gave  an  account  of  his  life  in 
thai  pi^r.  In  1872  the  rumors  of  a  fusion  between  the 
Iwo  Bourbon  branches  were  again  put  in  brisk  droolation. 


The  newspapers  which  claimed  to  be  initiated  secretly 
into  what  was  going  on,  even  began  to  speak  of  the  Ooont 
de  Paris  as  a  new  ''Dauphin  "  (the  titie  which  the  old 
Bourbon  Crown  Princes  were  wont  to  bear),  and  to  look 
upon  the  abdication  of  Heory  Y.  in  his  favor  as  near  at 
hand.  The  Count  de  Chambord  deniel  these  rumors  in  a 
letter,  which  again  rendered  clear  to  all  the  firmness  of  his 
principles,  by  declaring  that  he  would  never  abdicate,  and 
would  never  consent  to  become  the  legitimate  King  of  the 
Revolution. 

His  attitude,  whieh  scorned  all  idea  of  compromiseb 
led  the  Monarchical  party  in  the  Assembly  to  attempt^ 
while  sparing  his  honorable  scruples,  to  force  his  hand. 
Two  hundred  and  eighty  deputies  signed  a  secret  docu- 
ment, which,  in  reality,  contained  the  programme  for  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  and  presented  it  to  "  the  King" 
at  Antwerp,  whither  he  had  betaken  himself,  as  to  a 
neutral  territory,  in  order  to  receive  both  their  communi- 
cation and  homage.  That  city  consequently  became  the 
scene  of  daily  riots  in  the  streets  between  the  strangers 
and  the  citizens,  and  the  police  were  found  inadequate  to 
quell  them ;  moreover,  warm  discussions  took  place  in  the 
Belgian  Parliament  between  the  Ministry,  composed  of 
Conservative  Catholics,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  who  damorad  for  the  immediate  expulsion  of  the 
Count  de  Chambord.  The  latter,  unwilling  that  his  pres- 
ence should  be  made  the  occasion  of  disturbances  or  a 
pretext  of  hostility  against  the  Belgian  €k>vemment,  at 
once  went  away  into  Holland,  whence  a  little  later  he 
returned  to  his  home  at  Frohsdorl  Thus  this  Legitimist 
movement  had  been  fmitiess,  and  the  promised  visit  of  the 
Count  de  Pktfis  to  Antwerp  had  been  waited  for  in  vain. 

All  the  negotiations  for  a  fusion  seemed  to  have  been 
broken  off^  and  the  obstinate  Pretender  immediately  reit- 
erated, in  several  public  letters,  both  his  regrets  and  un- 
changing conviction.  "At  bottom,"  he  wrote  to  one  of 
the  Legitimist  deputies,  "France  is  Catholic  and  Monarch- 
ical Europe  has  need  of  her,  and  the  Papacy  has  need 
of  her."  While  returning  thanks  to  one  of  his  partisans, 
who  had  conveyed  to  him  at  Frohsdorf  an  address  from 
the  town  of  Nimes,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  the  example 
of  the  citizens  of  that  town  would  be  followed  throughout 
'France  by  aU,  and  it  would  then  be  seen  where  were  its 
true  friends  and  defenders.  In  February,  1878,  for  the 
first  time,  and  contrary  to  his  previous  course,  the  Count 
de  Chambord  assisted  at  Yienna  at  the  marriage  of  the 
Archduchess  Giselle,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Franolff 
II.,  with  Prince  Leopold  of  Bavaria ;  he  had,  up  to  that 
time,  invariably  refused  to  be  present  at  the  great  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Austrian  court,  and  on  this  occasion,  moreover, 
he  had  to  meet,  face  to  face,  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  the 
Count  de  Paris's  unde.  This  species  of  concession  on  his 
part  was  said  by  the  Legitimist  -pa^^eirs  to  constitute  a 
happy  omen  for  a  renewed  attempt  at  eonciliation  between 
the  two  Bourbon  branches.  It  was  even  given  out  that 
the  Count  de  Chambord  was  extremely  anxious  that  such 
a  result  should  be  brought  about ;  and  these  insinuations 
were  scarcely  denied  by  the  Legitimist  organ  at  Paris,  ere 
a  letter  from  the  PMtender  to  Monseignenr  Dupanloup, 
the  famous  Bishop  of  Orleans,  confirmed  the  deniaL 
This  letter  treated  with  a  certain  haughtiness  the  mooted 
question  in  regard  to  the  flag,  which  had  remained  the 
principal  subject  of  division  between  the  two  monarchical 
camps.  **  France,"  it  asserted,  "  can  no  more  understand 
the  head  of  the  Bourbon  House  abandoning  the  flag  of 
Algiers  than  it  would  have  understood  the  Bishop  of  Or- 
leans consenting  to  dt  in  the  French  Academy,  by  the 
side  of  skeptics  and  atheists " ;  and,  after  having  con- 
gratulated the  Princes  of  tbe  Orleans  branch  for  their 


presence    at 
the  recent  an- 

niversary  oere- 
moDj,  on  the 
21st  Jan  nary, 
for  the  behead* 
iner  of  Lonlfi 
XVL  (a  day 
upon  which 
many  French* 
men  Billi  put 
on  mottming 
from  he«id  to 
loot ),  in  the 
ezpiative  cha- 
pel, *•  where 
they  m  uBt 
have  obtained 
a  aalatary  in- 
Baenoo  from 
a  flpot  ao  8tig- 
geetivo  of 
grand  lessona 
and  generonn 
aapirationB,^' 
thia  important 
letter  thna  end* 
©d:  ''When 
my  trial  grows 
OTer- bitter,  a 
glance  at  the 
Vatican  reani- 
mates  my 
ooorage  and 
fortifies  my 
hope.  It  is  in 
the  school  of  the  augnst  captive  that  one  learns  how 
to  flcquire  the  spirit  of  firmness,  resignation  and  peace, 
of  that  peace  assared  to  whoever  takes  conscience  for  guide 
and  Pins  IX.  for  model/' 

The  allnsion  to  the  **flag  of  Algiers**  was  freqnently 
made  in  the 
documents 
pnbUsbed  by 
the  grandson 
of  Charles  X., 
as  the  latter, 
only  twenty 
days  before 
he  fell  from 
his  throne, 
had  the  honor 
of  secaring 
that  part  of 
Africa  as  a 
colony  for 
France.  The 
French  army 
he  dispatched 
oaptQTed  it 
n  n  d  e  r  the 
folds  of  the 
ancient  Bag  of 
the  House  of 
Bourbon — the 
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r«d,  white  and 
bine  flag, 
which  result- 
ed from  the 
Tevolution, 
and  which  Na- 
poleen  Booa^ 
parte  adopted. 
Thongfi  it 
is,  therefore, 
nndeDiatiU 
that  Algeria 
was  secorad 
under  the 
'» white  flag,*' 
it  oaanot  be 
said  that  that 
colony  hsd 
been  a  lucky 
gain  for 
France,  at 
lesst  in  a  mil- 
itary aspect 
Forty  years  of 
the  peoaliar 
style  of  skir- 
mish -  warfare 
that  the 
French  army 
was  compeUed 
to  carry  on 
with  the  Arabs 
completely  tin- 
fltted  it  in 
1870  for  con- 
ducting war 
on  a  large  and  true  scale  on  its  own  soil  against  the 
German  invaders.  '*Ab,  sir,'*  said  a  wounded  Zonave 
oflioer,  lying  on  a  pile  of  straw  in  Worth,  on  the  monow 
of  that  French  defeat,  **  we  arrived  only  yesterday  morn- 
ing direct  from  Marseilles  and  Algiers,  and  were  thrust 

i  m  m  e  diatdy 
into  the  flght 
We  had  been 
away  so  long 
that 

thing  was 
strange  for  us, 
especially  to 
be   mixed   up 

of  troops ;  we 
did  not  know 
how  to  set, 
andf  as  I  saw 
myself,  a  1 1 
was  confusion 
in  onr  style 
of  fighting, 
while  the  Oar- 
cams 
at  ui 
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of    the     "white 
naturaUy    of    the 

g^befit  ioiport  in  the  efittma* 

9Q  of  Ihe  heir  of  Charles  X. 
reiterated  deckrAtions  to 
fhifl  efieet  oanaed  a  keen  difl* 
appointment  to  his  partisans, 
some  of  whom  were  bold 
^^ooQgh   to   annonnco  that»  in 

Bw  of  the  impossibility  of  a 
^teooneiiiatioD  with  his  oonsina, 
be  had  deterauoed  to  adopt 
the  son  of  Napoleon  III.  This 
piece  of  news^  which  waa  char- 
aoterized  bj  the  Legitimist 
papers  &a  **  grotesque,"  aa 
wdi  as  the  claims  of  the  heire 
of  NoandcrfT  (the  paeudo 
Louis  XVIL),  who  demanded 
the  canoeling  of  the  death  cer- 
tificate of  the  Danphin,  son  of 
Louis  XVL,  were  still  being 
discossed  publicly,  when  it 
was  ftaally  ascertained  that 
the  long- talked  of  interriew 
between  the  Count  de  Cham- 
bord  and  the  Count  de  Paris 

had  really  taken  plaoe  at  Froh&dorf»  on  the  5th  of  August^ 
1873. 

Freely  commented  on  by  the  newspapers,  and  related 
in  its  most  minute  details  by  the  Legitimist  organs,  the 
visit  ended,  after  the  exchange  of  the  liveliest  eympathy 
between  the  two  rivals,  by  the  Count  de  Faris's  formal  re- 
cognition of  the  rights  of  the  elder  branch  of  Bourbon ; 
but  the  subeidiary  questions,  especially  that  concerning 
thefiag,  were  purposely  left  in  abeyance.  The  then  recent 
fall  from  power  of  M.  Thiers  induced  the  Monarchists  in 
the  Assembly  to  again  attempt  to  bave  a  programme 
adopted  which  might  bring  about  an  alliance  between  tbe 
Legitimist  monarchy  and  parliamentary  institutions,  and 
so  pave  the  way  for  the  return  of  Henry  Y.  to  the  throne. 
While,  however,  the  most^  enthusiastic  demonatrations 
were  being  indulged  in  at  Frohsdorf,  the  general  discon- 
tent In  France  in  regard  to  the  Assembly,  that  no  longer 
repreeented    public    opinion,   was  waxing  warm,  almost 
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THE  ST.  AHTOttCK  ttOflL,  ANTWERP,  IN  1H72^  DtJRnia  THl  VISIT  OF  TEE  COUNT  DE  CIIIMIIORD. 

violent,  as  translated  through  the  press.  A  violent  article, 
headed  **I>own  with  Chambord,**  was  published  in  a 
paper  at  Paris;  but  the  paper  was  suppressed  by  the 
government  of  Marshal  MacMahon*  Ontaide  of  France 
several  foreign  cabinets  were  uneasy  oyer  the  state  of 
French  aflEkirs ;  Kussia,  Germany  and  Italy  renewed  theirj 
allianoe,  as  thoogh  in  expectation  of  events  that  might 
give  rise  to  a  new  expedition  to  Rome  for  reseating  Pius 
IX  on  his  temporal  thron& 

Despite  these  unfavorable  inAaences,  the  negotiator 
oontinued  their  efiforta.     Messrs,  Brnn  and  Chesnelong,* 
two  gentlemen  having  great  weight  with  the  Connt  de 
Chambord,  were  dispatched  to  Salzbarg,  to  ask  of  him  the 
formal  recognition  of  ci?il  and  religious  liberty,  a  free 
presa^  free  access  of  all  citizens  to  office,  taxation  by  a 
legislature  consisting  of  two  houses,  ministerial  reeponsi- 
bilityt  universal  suilrage,  and  in  short,   all  the   mode 
public  rights  belonging  to  French  citizens.     The  Ooiint 
consented    to    leave    all     these 
points    1o  be    decided   by    the 
Assembly    in    the    decree    that 
should    enthrone    him,   and    in 
regard  to  the  question  of  the 
Hag,    simply  affirmed    his   *•  re- 
spect ^^  for  the  tricolor  flag* 

Bat  the  Monarchists'  joy  o?ei 
these     declarations    waa     scon 
troubled  by   an   anuonncement 
inserted  in  the  Legitimist  organ 
at  Pari&     *«The  King  has  not 
changed,"    said     this    journal : 
'*he  is  what  he  was  yestertlay, 
what  he  has   ever    been.     The 
Assembly  may,  the  King  being 
absent,    maintain    the    tricolor 
flag,  but  the  royal   prerogativ#1 
remains  intact,   and  what  man 
he  agreed    upon    between    th«l 
King    and    the    country    must 
be  left  for  the    future,"     Yet, 
the    eventuality  of    a    restora^i 
tion    seemed   to  be    imminent^ 
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when  a  fresh  letter  of  the  Gonnt  de  Chambord,  tinder 
date  of  October  27th,  1873,  completely  deetroyed  any 
saoh  hopes.  This  letter,  which  may  be  characterized  as 
the  political  will  of  its  over-loyal  author,  commenced  by 
stating  that  he  would  never  consent  to  be  the  Legitimatt; 
Sing  of  the  Bevolation,  and  that,  in  requesting  of  him 
this,  the  sacrifice  of  his  honor  was  demanded ;  that  he 
oonld  never  abandon  the  flag  of  Algiers  and  Ivry,  and  it 
added :  **The  exactions  required  to-day  show  what  will  be 
thoiA  of  to-morrow,  and  I  cannot  consent  to  inaugurate  a 
repomtivd  and  strong  reign  by  an  act  of  weakness.  My 
•pmmm  is  nothing,  my  principle  is  everything.  France 
wffl  M6  the  end  of  her  trials  whenever  she  is  willing  to  un- 
Jariland  thi&  I  am  the  necessary  pilot,  alone  capable  of 
steoring  the  ship  into  port ;  because  I  have  both  a  mis- 
aUm  and  an  authority  for  the  undertaking.  When  Qod 
deoides  to  save  a  people  he  is  oarefol  that  the  sceptre  of 
jntlioe  is  placed  only  in  hands  strong  enough  to 
betf  ii** 

The  hanghty  and  rather  mystical  tone  of  this  letter  left 
no  longer  any  hope  to  the  monar<duoal  coalition.  Coimt 
d»  Paria'a  organ  ineerted  il  **  with  pain,"  and  all  the  other 
nioaerehieai  piqwrs  did  not  coneeal  Iheir  displeaspore  oiver 
thie  Afir  Apky  of  Bsoiy  Y.'s  inflexible  and  nneompro- 
nMof  wfO,  H  de  Br>^,  Marshal  MaeMahon's  prime 
minister,  although  he  had  allowed  the  Monarchists  a  free 
field,  at  once  concluded  that  the  times  were  ripe  to  secure 
a  prolongation  of  the  Marshal's  government,  and  on  the 
20th  November,  1873,  the  Septennate,  or  seven  years' 
term,  was  voted.  Not  only  did  the  Count  de  Ohambord 
advise  his  parliamentary  partisans  against  this  measure, 
bnt  he  entered  France  under  a  shiot  incognito^  in  order  to 
prevent  its  enactment,  if  possible,  by  his  personal  persua- 
sions. As  soon  as  the  law  was  passed  by  tho  National 
Assembly  he  returnovl  to  Austria. 

In  the  following  June  one  of  his  partisans,  Duke  Koche- 
foucauld,  offered  a  bill,  in  the  name  of  sixty-five  of  bis 
colleagues  in  the  Assembly,  for  the  restoration  of  royalty 
in  France.  It  was  not  regarded  with  any  favor  in  or  out 
of  the  legislative  halls.  A  few  days  afterward  the  Legit- 
imist organ  at  Paris  published  a  pressing  and  almost 
threatening  letter  from  the  Count  de  Chambord.  After 
professing  his  astonishment  over  the  obstiuacy  of  France 
in  not  understanding  the  necessity  of  a  restoration,  he 
added  :  *'  France  has  need  of  royalty.  My  birth  has  made 
me  its  King."  He  stated,  moreover,  that  the  Legitimate 
monarchy  was  limited,  though  having  nothing  to  borrow 
from  haphazard  systems  of  government  which  promise 
the  golden  age  and  lead  directly  to  destruction ;  that  it 
would  readily  accept  two  houses  of  parliament,  one  elected 
by  the  people,  the  ether  appointed  by  the  King,  and 
finished  by  hoping  that  the  loyal  and  sincere  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  House  of  France  might  be  the  signal  for  his 
recall  to  the  throne. 

The  Monarchists  alone  were  surprised  and  dissatisfied 
with  this  last  manifesto,  which  was  regarded  with  indifier- 
ence  by  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  The  formal  organization 
of  the  departments  under  the  Septennate  was  then  voted 
by  the  National  Assembly.  Since  1874,  various  letters, 
constantly  reiterating  his  firm  convictions  and  unswerving 
principles,  have  been  published  by  the  Count  de  Cham- 
bord ;  but  the  succession  of  events  under  the  Bepublicin 
rigime  of  Messrs.  Gr^vy  and  Gambetta  have  of  late  years 
given  him  no  further  opportunity  of  intervening  person- 
ally in  the  arena  of  politics  in  France,  though  his  cause 
there  is  really  as  strong  as  it  ever  wm,  if  not  stronger,  in 
view  of  a  probable  <*  slopping  over**  on  the  part  of  the 
Oommnnists  and  Nihilists.  All  of  the  Count  de  Cham- 
I cxd'a letters  and  manifestoes  have  been  religiously  pre- 


served by  the  Legitimist  party  in  France,  forming  a  oode 
by  which  its  pohoy  is  governed. 

The  Castle  of  Chambord  is  twelve  nulea  distant  from 
Blois,  on  the  Biver  Loire,  midway  between  Orleans  and 
Tours.  The  forest  surrounding  the  oastle  is  strictly  pre- 
served—>that  is,  its  stock  of  game  is  not  allowed  to  be 
hunted,  nor  are  any  other  depredations  permitted  within 
its  indosnre;  few  fine  trees  now  remain  in  the  foresl^ 
which  displays  little  sylvan  beauty.  Chambord  was  the 
Versailles  of  La  Tonrraine  until  Louis  XIY.  deserted  that 
beautiful  province  to  fix  the  royal  residence  cloae  to  the 
metropolis.  It  has  no  beauty  of  site  to  recommend  il^ 
being  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  flat,  surrounded  by  a 
park  twenty-one  miles  in  circumference.  The  ohatean 
itself,  though  somewhat  fantastic,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  grand 
edifice,  surmounted  by  a  vast  group  of  turrets,  minazef^ 
and  cones,  which  arise  conspicuous  at  a  distance  from  a 
solid  basement,  the  chief  features  of  which  are  six  pco- 
digions  round  towers,  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  whioh  seem 
the  types  of  all  those  which  characterize  French  easflss. 
Its  architecture  marks  the  transition  between  the  fortified 
castle  and  the  Italian  palace,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  flie 
age  and  taste  of  Francis  L ,  who  built  it,  after  his  return  ftom. 
captivity  in  Spam,  on  the  site  of  a  favorite  hunting-lodge 
of  the  Counts  of  Bloia  He  laid  the  foundations  of  it  in  1026, 
and  employed  eighteen  hundred  men  constantly  on  its 
construction  until  his  death.  It  was  afterward  continued, 
though  with  less  zeal,  by  Henry  IL  and  Charles  IX ;  and 
even  Louis  XIY.  added  the  low  screen  at  the  back,  whiob, 
though  Mansard's  design,  is  ugly,  and,  of  coxunse,  inap- 
propriate to  the  style  of  the  originaL  Though  it  has  been 
owned  by  the  Count  de  Chambord  during  his  whole  life^ 
he  has  never  lived  in  it,  one  excellent  reason  of  this  being 
his  long  enforced  exile  from  France.  His  possession  of 
it  has  always  been  regarded  as  good  at  law,  as  it  was  the 
gift  to  him  by  a  national  subscription.  The  other  estates 
of  the  Bourbons  were  forfeited  under  the  Empire  of  Na- 
poleon III.  The  four  hundred  and  forty  rooms  of  the 
castle,  though  uninhabited,  are  in  good  style  and  taste; 
the  rental  of  the  estate,  amounting  to  about  $15,000  a 
year,  is  entirely  applied  by  its  present  owner  to  its  resto- 
ration. 

Inclosed  within  the  building  a  central  tower  aris«i 
above  the  rest,  called  ''Lanterno,"  or  tower  of  the  Lily- 
Flower,  from  the  lily  in  stone  which  surmounts  it  After 
having  escaped  the  hammer  which  defaced  all  its  minor 
brethren,  so  profusely  scattered  over  the  building,  at  the 
first  revolution,  this  monster  lily  was  destined  to  fall  at 
the  second  ;  it  has  since  been  replaced. 

In  the  interior  of  this  tower  is  a  very  beautiful  double 
spiral  staircase,  so  contrived  that  parties  may  pass  np  or 
down  at  the  same  time  without  meeting,  soaroely  even  see- 
ing each  other.  It  opens  on  each  floor  upon  four  vaulted 
corridors,  branching  from  it  like  the  arms  of  a  croes.  Tlie 
compartments  of  their  roof  are  filled  with  the  Salamander 
and  "F**  of  Francis  L  One  of  these  saUes  was  oonverlsd 
under  Louis  XIY.  into  a  theatre  for  the  first  perforaMnci 
of  Molidre's  "Bourgois  Gentilhomme,"  in  whioh  flay 
Moli^re  and  his  troop  performed  before  the  King  lov  As 
first  time,  in  1670. 

The  device  of  Henry  11.,  the  '*H"  entwined  wltli  tie 
oreeeent,  are  distributed  over  the  parts  begna  bj  tint 
sovereign,  but  left  unfinished.  The  details  of  the 
icg,  its  solid  masonry  ornaments,  with  morsels  of 
slate  cut  into  the  shape  of  lozenges^  ereeeettli,  elSLy  Wtf 
be  best  examined  by  an  ascent  to  the  ftsRMieflMi  lip  ef 
the  tower.  Its  rich  niehes,  its  dbmk»  Mmtmf9  ^tm^ilUi 
into  ornaments  instead  of  being  eyesores,  its  bsluatai*— 
and  flying  buttresses,  are  all  oorfons  epMnteMl  « 
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Benaiasanoe  stjle.  The  roof  is  like  the  haU  of  a  ship, 
and  anggdsta  that  a  foreat  of  timber  haa  been  expended  on 
it  From  the  top  of  the  tower  a  magnificent  view  ia  had 
of  the  anrronnding  wild  park  tlireaded  with  avennea. 

Sinoe  the  oommencement  of  the  reoent  reetorationa,  the 
labyrinth  of  rooma,  though  ahowing  no  tracea  of  the 
paintinga  with  which  thej  were  decorated  by  Jean  Oooain, 
exhibit  aome  yery  onriooa  worka  of  art.  The  viaitor  can, 
drawing  on  imagination,  repeople  the  halla  and  corridora 
with  the  brilfiiftnoy  and  beanty  of  the  Oonrta  of  Franoia  L 
and  Henry  IL,  recalling  the  time  when  Gharlea  V.  waa 
entertained  in  them  on  hia  paaaage  through  France,  in 
1539,  by  hia  generona  rival,  or  that  when  Mademoiaelle  de 
Montpenaier  loat  her  heart  to  the  unprincipled  Lanzun. 

Among  the  occupanta  of  the  caatle,  after  ita  deaertion 
by  ita  royal  ownera,  was  Marshal  Saxe,  that  Teteran  of  a 
hnadred  fights,  to  whom  it  waa  giyen  by  Louis  XIV.  He 
brought  with  him  aix  cannon,  taken  from  the  enemy  in 
battle,  and  a  regiment  of  lancera,  whom  he  reyiewed  daily 
from  the  terrace,  although  with  one  foot  already  in  the 
graya  He  died  in  the  caatle  in  1750.  It  afterward  be- 
came the  asylum  of  Stanialaa,  King  of  Poland,  and  of  hia 
daughter,  Maria  Leczinska,  Queen  of  Louis  XY.,  whose 
portrait  by  Wanlau  ia  particularly  noticeable  on  the  wall  of 
the  principal  room.  It  was  plundered  and  dismantled  by 
the  mob  in  1792,  and  sold  as  national  property.  Napoleon 
L  bestowed  it,  in  1809,  upon  Marshal  Berthier,  from  whoae 
widow  it  waa  purchased,  in  1821,  for  the  aum  of  1,542,000 
franca,  raised  by  a  national  subscription,  and  presented  to 
the  Count  de  Ohambord. 

Daring  the  late  war  some  very  bloody  work  took  place 
within  its  stately  old  rooms~-work  performed  by  surgeons 
on  the  poor  wounded  aoldiera  of  the  French  army. 
Having  been  given  up  by  its  owner  for  that  patriotic  pur- 
pose, it  was  one  vast  hospital,  occupied  by  doctors,  stew- 
ards and  Sisters  of  Charity,  together  with  their  patients. 

A  distinguiahed  French  artist  gives  an  account  of  a 
recent  visit  to  Frohadorf.  He  waa  taken  at  once  to  the 
chamberlain,  who  showed  him  to  the  room  he  was  to  oc- 
cupy, and  explained  to  him  that  when  monseigneur  had 
attended  the  service  of  "the  holy  Mass,"  he  would  be 
happy  to  receive  him.  He  never  saw  any  one  before  this 
pious  dnty  was  accomplished. 

*' At  what  time  does  Mass  take  place  f  asked  the  new- 
comer. 

"In  ten  minutes." 

"  Would  it  be  permissible  to  join  the  worshipers  ?" 

'*Ckmment/  Permissible?  You  will  be,  in  going,  a 
cause  of  the  greatest  happiness  to  monseigneur.  He 
never  invites  any  one  who  is  not  of  the  household  to  listen 
to  the  holy  Mass.  But  it  gives  him  a  heartfelt  joy  when- 
ever a  strange  Frenchman  is  moved  spontaneously  to  at- 
tend a  service  in  the  chapeL  Come  down  to  the  gallery 
leading  to  monseigneur's  tribune.  When  he  has  entered 
you  can  pass  in  to  the  seats  down-stairs.'* 

Both  chamberlain  and  visitor  descended.  Froshdorf 
has  the  stern,  proaaic  air  of  a  prison.  It  is  built  of  dark- 
bluish  stone,  which  was  so  gloomy -looking  that  monseig- 
neur had  it  whitewashed  with  lime  within  and  without 
As  the  walls  sweat  dreadfully  in  Winter,  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  decorate  them.  Besides,  the  idea  of  the 
tenants  is  that  there  they  have  no  fixed  tenure.  The  pas- 
sages and  galleries  have  the  temperature  of  a  cellar.  At 
the  end  of  a  long  gallery  monseigneur  and  madame  were 
Been  advancing.     Said  the  chamberlain  : 

"  It  is  against  etiquette  for  any  one  to  croaa  fheir  path 
when  they  are  going  to  their  devotions.  Oome  aside  into 
this  room  until  they  pass. 

This  was  done.    The  visitor  waa  taken  to  the  body  of 


the  chapel,  where  the  chamberiain  quitted  him.  When 
the  office  began,  the  gueat  heard  a  auperb  voice  behind 
and  above  him  uttering  the  reaponaes.  It  mm  a  fnll, 
mellifluoua  one,  and  aeemed  to  roll  round  the  ohapel. 
Very  devout  women  only  whisper  them.  The  artist  looked 
round,  and  saw  that  the  voice  he  had  admired  oould  only 
issue  from  the  royal  mouth. 

At  the  end  of  the  service  the  painter  found  the  chamber- 
lain awaiting  him.  They  proceeded  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  the  Oomte  and  Comtesse  de  Chambord  were  anr- 
rounded  by  their  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  visitors.  Madame  was  a  head  and  shouldera  taller 
than  any  one  present  She  had  a  powerfully-outlined 
face,  and  seemed  to  live  entirely  within  herself.  Her 
deafneas  and  ascetic  habita  explained  her  abatractfon. 
She  addreaaed,  aa  if  mechanically,  and  in  a  baaa  voices  a 
few  words  of  greeting  to  each  courtier.  There  waa  no 
sign  of  luxurious  taste  anywhere,  but  there  were  evidences 
of  wealth.  Family  pictures  hung  on  the  whitewashed 
walls.  Madame  was  in  black  silk  of  a  dull  shada  It  was 
made  in  a  fashion  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  plain  aa  a  nun's 
robe. 


CURIOUS  WALKING-STICKS. 

The  time  is  gone  by  when  "the  nice  conduct  of  a 
douded  cane  "  was  part  of  the  education  of  every  gentle- 
man ;  and  to  a  considerable  extent  the  rage  for  walking- 
sticks  of  grotesque  appearance  has  subsided,  and  only  the 
articles  themselves  remain,  some  specimens  of  which  we 
engrave.  It  is  true  that  in  steady-going  England  the  flun- 
keys still  elevate  their  long  wands  over  the  roofs  of  car- 
riages, or  bear  them  solemnly  after  their  mistresses,  as  in 
the  annexed  sketch.  Beadledom,  too,  that  sublimely 
ridiculous  English  institution,  could  not  exist  without  its 
stafEl  Many  a  stranger  would  be  puzzled  to  divine  its  use, 
as  the  man  in  office  always  carries  a  email  cane,  for  the 
purpose  of  chastising  any  urchin  who  will  not  be  awed 
into  subjection  by  the  sight  of  the  great  sta£ 

But,  das  !  for  these  degenerate  days,  beadledom  is  rap- 
idly dying  out,  and  in  a  few  more  years  the  species  will  be 
extinct,  and  the  staff  which  erst  while  spread  terror 
amongst  the  juvenile  population  of  the  neighborhood 
will  peacefully  repose  in  aome  dusty  corner,  and  be  num- 
bered amongst  the  things  which  have  been. 


Gboboe  Eliot  waa  the  most  careful  and  accurate  of 
authors.  In  an  article  in  *' Blackwood,"  where  her  first 
reputation  was  made,  and  with  whose  editor  she  had  the 
most  cordial  personal  associations,  it  is  mentioned  that 
"her  beautifully  written  manuscript,  free  from  blur  or 
erasure,  and  with  every  letter  delicately  finished,  waa  only 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  inward  labor  which 
she  had  taken  to  work  out  her  ideas.  She  had  rarely 
much  to  correct  in  her  proofsheets.  Her  g^rasp  of  bosi- 
ness  was  not  less  striking  than  her  literary  power ;  and  ber 
shrewdness  and  foresight  were  such  as  are  seldom  to  bo 
met  with. " 

The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  died  in  1726,  left  several 
natural  children,  one  of  whom  was  a  daughter  named  Mazi« 
miiia  de  Leithorst.  Her  parents  seem  to  have  been  negleotfal 
of  her,  but  the  girl's  character  was  resolute.  She  dressed  as 
a  man,  calling  herself  Baron  de  Halden.  Afterwsrd  she 
went  to  Vienna,  and  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  Imperial 
army.  She  served  seven  years,  and  only  during  a  sickness 
was  her  sex  discovered.  She  became  a  lieutenant*  and 
was  dismissed  from  the  ■ervioe  with  a  life-qpension.  She 
dressed  in  male  attire  until  ber  death  in  1718. 
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NA8MYTH  AND   THE    CANDLESTICKS. 


• 


NA8MYTH  Ai^lD  THE  CANDLESTICKS, 

Tb£  iayentor  of  the  steam- hammer^- that  manrelonB  op- 
pltcftiton  of  B  team -power  which  has  plajed  flo  importaot  a 
pAti  in  our  mechaDical  and  engineermg  enterpriBes— has 
reoentl^  lekted  some  oneodotee  of  his  early  lahors,  which 
lire  in  the  highest  degree  instraotiva  and  in  teres  ting. 

Mr«  Naamyth^  who  was  the  son  of  Aloxauder  Naamjth^ 
the  SoottiBh  landscape  painteri  owed  his  original  fondness 
for  meehftnica]  cctperiments  to  his  father,  who,  when  not 
engnged  in  painting,  delighted  to  amuse  himself  with 
lathe-  turning, 

or    m  a  k  i  n  g  _  

m  a  0  h  a  n  ical 
models ;  but 
his  chief  good 
fottune  was 
in  haTing  for 
a  school  •com- 
panion the 
son  of  a  small 
iron  -  founder. 
In  company 
with  this  lad, 
James  Nas- 
myth,  when 
only  twelve 
years  old*  de- 
lighted  to 
spend  his  half- 
holidiiys  in 
the  little  foun- 
dry at  Kdin- 
buigh;  and 
here,  by  in- 
tently watch- 
ing the  work- 
men at  their 
labors,  ha 
quickly  learn- 
cnI  to  turn  out 
a  number  of 
ingenious  ar- 
tideB  in  wood, 
brass,  iron 
and  steeL  In 
working  the 
latter  materi- 
Ed«  he  tella  us 
thai  at  the 
early  age  of 
el  eye n  or 
twehe  be  had 
already  ao- 
quired  eou" 
siderabte  pro- 
fidenoy.      At 

fifteen  he  made  his  0rst  eessy  at  constructing  a  min* 
iature  steam-engine.  It  had  a  cylinder  of  only  one  inch 
and  three-quarters  diameter,  but  it  was  really  a  working 
steam-engine,  and  performed  useful  secyico  in  grinding  up 
the  oil-oolors  which  the  elder  Nasmyth  used  in  his  paint- 
ing. Subsequently  he  made  other  such  working  models 
for  sale,  and  with  the  proceeds  was  enabled  to  pay  the 
price  of  tickets  of  admission  to  the  lectures  on  Natural 
Philosophy  and  ChemlBtzy,  deliyet^d  in  the  Uniyersity  of 
Edinburgh. 

It  was  not  until  1834«  and  when  twenty-aix  years  of  age, 
that  Mr.  Nasmjth  was  enabled  to  start  in  bunnesa  for 


lit 

ll'il'ii'!/ 

<i 

himself  in  an  humble  way  in  Manchester — the  city  which 
has  now  so  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  nam«.     All  hm 
engineering'tools    for  commencing    busiuiefs  were    eon* 
structed  by  himaelf  in  Edinburgh,  where  his  father ' 
too  poor  to  give  him  much  asaistanoe.     It  Is  related  that  ] 
on  one  oooaaion,  being  altogether  without  the  means  of  | 
obtaining  material  for  making  a  brass  wheel  fotr  a  plaafnf  * 
machine,  he  oast  his  eye  upon  a  glistening  row  of 
oandlestioks  made  of  this  metal,  which  stood  in 
arrangement  upon  the  mantelpiece  of  the  kitchen  in  his 
father's  house.     They  were  of  good  metal »  and  were  just 

the  thiog  for 
—  ^^ —  his    purpose; 

but  to  hint  at 
melting  th«n 
down  was  to 
propose  A  Boit 
of  sacnjega, 
for  Aknander 
Kasmyth  hid 
had,  as  he 
said,  **maaya 
cmek"  with 
the  poet  Bursa 
while  these 
family  ca&dls- 
sticks  had 
stood  upon 
the  table.  Al 
the  mothpt's 
request,  how- 
eyer,  the  sso- 
rifioo  was 
ooosented  lo ; 
the  oiadle- 
sticks  were 
carried  off  at 
onco  to  the 
Uttte  work' 
shop,  and  re- 
cast into  the 
wheel  of  the 
planing  -  ma- 
chine, whieh 
was  recently 
still  to  be  seen 
in  one  of  the 
workshops  of 
Mr.  Nasmyth, 
inManohaster* 


NASMYTn    AVn  TBS  CAuKDLlSTlCXS. 


Ak  Eaglisb 
writer  perii* 
nently  puts 
the  queetioo, 
••Would     not 

the  world  be  much  wiser  and  happier  if  we  were  to  lay  it 
down  as  a  general  rule  that  performance  is  inyersely  pro- 
portioned to  pretension  T'  Certainly,  to  be  oonyfncod  of 
this,  and  to  know  thut  others  also  were  oonyiaoed  of  It, 
would  be  n  most  salutary  lesson  to  those  who  now  wisls 
so  much  of  their  energy  and  life  in  trying  to  appc^ar  what 
they  are  not  Insincerity  of  this  kind  is  not  only  wrong, 
it  is  also  so  foolish,  so  impotent,  so  short-sighted  a  policy 
that  we  wonder  how  any  reasonable  and  intelligent  man  or 
woman  can  adopt  it  It  deoeiyes  yery  few,  imd  thoss  few 
only  for  a  short  time*  It  prejudjoes  persons  against  those 
who  practice  it 
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By    GERALD     CARLTON. 
Author  qf** Eileen  Ai-oont'*  *' Jasper  Ddaney,'^  '*A(iatn  Fergiison,**  **Mark  Mereim.*i  Money t*  ^^-f  «^ 

ChAJTER   XXXIL — "S^ATCHBD   FBOM   DeATH. 


The  neaanaiiifttion  of  Dick  Tomkioa  prodnced,  as  migbt 

be  expected,  a  oonsidemble  amonnt  of  excitement ;  and 

for  the  nnfortaoate  prisoneM,  it  waa  a  most  calami toua 

tttrent     It  iDfuriated  the  pabiio  mind  againBt  them,  aod 

lestrojed  eveiy  possible  chance  of  their  pardon. 

After  a  little  the  fever-heated  pnlae  of  public  opioion 
cooled.  It  was  ahown  clearly  enough  that  the  murderer 
iriiB,  without  doubt,  a  young  man  who  had  become 
infatuated  with  Eloise  Gaythome,  find  who  was  driven 
mad  with  despair  at  her  condemnation* 

Some  letters  addressed  to  an  inflnentiol  jonmal,  and 

tied  "Edmund  SincMr,"*  pointed  out,  with  no  email 
'energy,  how  ridicoloua  it  was  to  lay  thia  second  crime  at 
ihe  door  of  the  man  and  woman  now  in  the  Tombs,  It 
was  fatal  to  their  chance  of  eaoape,  and  it  injured  them  in 
A  thouaand  ways.  He  insisted  earnestly  that  this  unto* 
ward  fatality  should  not  influence  the  GoTenior  in  bis 
oonaideration  of  meroy. 

As  to  Hert^ert's  gnilt«  there  was  a  doubt  in  the  minda  of 
many.     The  medical  journals^  for  the  most  part,  inaiated 
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that  he  was  mad,  and  the  pubUc  generally  clamored  for  his 
respite. 

Not  a  aingle  soul,  howerer,  nrged  a  word  in  favor  of 
Eloisa  The  rerdiet  in  her  case  was  accepted  as  a  per- 
fectly juflt  one. 

The  day  for  the  e^e^ntion  rapidly  drew  near,  still  the 
Governor  made  no  sign  in  either  case, 

Eloise  beara  up  peculiarly  well*  couaidering.  The  offi* 
ciala  notice  that  her  cheeks  grow  thinner,  and  her  eyes 
more  lustrous  as  the  fatal  day  approoohea.  It  is  obaerred 
also  that  ahe  rarely  utters  a  wordt  and  though  she  liatena 
to  the  exhortations  of  her  spiritual  adyiaer,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  confess  that,  attentive  aa  aha  aeema,  her  mlod  ia 
either  dead  or  far  away. 

Herbert  Gaythorue  preaents  even  a  mora  distraeaing 
appearance.  He  passes  the  time  in  moaning,  in  protesting 
his  innocence,  and  in  imploring  for  mercy.  Indeed,  his 
terror  renders  him  utterly  helpleas ;  under  the  supreme 
misfortune  of  the  hour  he  coUapsea  completely. 

However  great  the  miaery  experienced  by  the  priaonera. 
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LEONIE:    EMPRESS   OF  TEE  AIR 


il  k  nothiog  to  the  intense  agony  endnred  by  the  little 
tadly  of  the  eondemned  man.  No  words  can  giye  an 
MJeqnate  idea  of  their  sufferings,  intensified  a  thoosand 
limea  by  their  dootor*s  opinion,  broken  gently,  that  Mr. 
Gaythome  will  not  Burrire  the  shock.  The  girls  are  no 
lenger  able  to  eonoeal  from  their  mother  the  awfol  dis- 
tTBM  which  tortures  them.  It  comes  as  a  death-warrant 
to  tile  poor  iuTalid ;  for  when  she  realizes  the  full  extent 
9i  the  diagraoe  which  has  fallen  upon  them,  she  sobs 
bitlerly,  and  nerer  speaks  again. 

And  then  comes  the  last  interview  between  the  con* 
demned  man  and  his  sisters.  A  very  terrible  interview  it 
ia,  ending  as  it  does  in  the  poor  girls  being  carried  oat  of 
tfeie  Tombs  insensible,  followed  by  a  shriek  from  their 
wvstehed  brother  to  save  him. 

They  do  not  go  near  Eloise ;  the  one  meeting  ia  too 
much  for  them ;  no  one  visits  her,  and  this  causes  her 
many  bitter  reflections. 

And  so  the  time  passes  until  the  prisoners  hear  the 
elank  of  hammers  and  the  sawing  of  wood,  and  they  know 
thai  their  scaflbld  is  being  erected. 

Back  olang  sends  a  thrill  of  abject  terror  through  the 
man;  the  woman  shudders,  but  makes  no  other  sign. 
Rrening  deepena  into  nighty  and  there  is  still  the  mono- 
tonous dank. 

It  oeaaea  suddenly,  and  they  know  that  the  work  is 
finiahed. 

For  the  first  time  Eloise  turns  giddy ;  she  swoons.  For 
the  first  time  her  husband  ceases  to  cry  ;  he  is  paralyzed 
withfeaB. 

A  few  abort  hours  and  all  will  be  over !  A  few  short 
hoBW  and  the  earth  to  them  will  for  ever  pass  away  I  A 
lew  abort  hours  and  they  will  stand  before  an  enraged 
God! 

Quito  gently  Eloise  nalizea  the  fkict  that  the  clergy- 
flian*a  kindly  fi^e  is  bending  over  hers,  and  through  the 
Biiat  and  the  doubt  and  the  dream  hia  mellow  voice  seems 
to  flomti  and  she  thinks  she  oan  hear  him  ask  her  if  she 
oam  bear  good  news. 

6ood  news  it  indeed  is. 

The  execution  is  postponed  ! 

Eloise  receives  the  tidings  with  strange  calmness,  and 
when  a  week  later  they  led  her  into  the  street,  a  free 
woman,  she  utters  no  exclamation,  but  seems  like  one  in 
a  dream. 

Kot  so  Herbert  Gaythome.  Mad  with  joy  at  his  re- 
lease,  he  gets,  a  few  hours  after  leaving  the  Tombs,  out- 
rageously drunk. 

The  day  before  that  fixed  for  their  execution,  a  notary 
pablic  and  their  counsel,  Mr.  Graham^  followed  Edmund 
Hinclair  into  a  loathsome  den  o3  Chatham  Street,  to  take 
the  deposition  of  a  dyiog  man. 

A  sickly  form,  filthy  in  appraranoe,  and  savage  in  ex- 
pression, was  stretched  upon  the  floor,  covered  only  by  a 
piece  of  t  ittered  sacking. 

'*I*ve  run  in  my  chips,  gentlemen,"  said  this  wretched- 
looking  being,  in  a  faint,  hoarse  voice,  "and  it  aren't  no 
good  now  going  back  on  my  conscience — not  a  bit  The 
game's  up,  and  I  mean  making  a  clean  breast  of  it 
Shouldn't  ha*  done  it,  mind  yer,"  he  continued,  **if  it 
hadn't  a-been  for  the  sake  of  the  gal.  Oh,  but  she's  a 
good  'un,  and  no  mistake  I  When  I  was  in  the  country 
ahe  strapped  my  leg  up  for  me  ;  she  did  it  just  proper,  I 
can  tell  yer.  I  told  her  I  should  never  forget  her,  and 
Uank  me  if  I  da  Well,  about  that  'ar  murder  ?  Just  ha' 
patience,  and  I'll  tell  yer  all  about  it  One  day  I  was 
loafing  about  Barkett's  Oourt,  and  I  looked  inter  old 
Isaac's  store,  and  I  sees  this  little  gal  and  another  feller 
tnching  put  some  bags  o'  ahinera     *  Hello,  me  iewels,'  ees  ^ 


I  to  myself,  'I  means  having  you,'  and  means  having  them 
I  did.  I  got  into  the  store  one  morning  from  the  back. 
I  was  bound,  yer  see,  to  wait  till  morning,  'cause  there 
was  an  easy  access  from  the  back,  which  wasn't  open  at 
night  As  I  was  removing  the  boards,  old  Isaacs  collared 
me.  We  had  a  rare  tussle,  and  then  I  settled  him  with  a 
crowbar  ;  he  was  a  tough  'un,  and  no  mistake.  I  aetlled 
him  myself^  gentlemen,  and  that  'ar  gal's  aa  innooent  as 
you  ara  It's  right  what  I'm  a-telling  yon,  and  if  it  aren't 
blank  me.  I'll  tell  yer  whatll  prove  it  You  oould  never 
find  the  weapon  that  amashed  in  hia  head,  could  yom  ? 
Well,  I'll  tell  you  where  I  put  it— up  the  chimney.  It's 
there,  so  help  me  God  !  Tell  her  I  did  the  right  thing, 
won't  yer,  'cause  I  said  I'd  never  forget  her  ?" 

»»««♦»» 
"I  congratulate  you,  sir,"  said    Counselor   Graham, 
shaking  Sinclair's  hand  heartily.     *'  The  unfortunate  pris> 
oners  owe  you  much  ;  you  have  literally  snatched  them 
from  death  1"  .     

CHAPTER  XXXni. 

"  LKTS  THS  GiLT  OUT  OV  THB  BAG." 

FOBTNIQHT  after  the  release  of  Eloise 
Gaythome  and  her  huaband,  Edmund 
Sinclair  is  seated  in  Mr.  Ketcham'a 
private  office,  oonvenring  very  aeriously 
with  that  gratieounk 

**  I  envy  yoo,  rir,**  the  lawyer  goea 
on ;  *'  you  axe  quite  a  hero.  If  you 
had  never  done  any  ether  good  action 
in  your  life^  thia  one  aiooe  waa  worth 
exiating  for.  *  H  was  a  difficult  task, 
too,  that  you  set  yuorself  to  work 
out." 

**1  owe  mach  to  chance,"  the  artist  modestly  letoms  ; 
"  it  was  purely  by  accident  that  I  heard  the  conversation 
I  alluded  ta  One  of  the  fellows  said  to  the  other  that 
he  knew  Bummer  Ben,  as  they  called  htnip  had  broken 
into  the  store  after  she  had  laft,  and  had  murdered  old 
Isaacs.  I  determined  to  find  this  man.  It  waa  evident 
that  he  was  keeping  out  of  the  way,  and  that  looked  sus- 
picions. As  it  turned  out,  I  was  right ;  but  I  only  got 
him  ju^at  in  time.  He  was  very  obstinate  ;  indeed,  if  she 
had  not  rendered  him  the  service  he  thought  so  much  of 
at  Woodbine,  he  wonld  never  have  opened  his  mouth. 
The  day  she  bound  that  ruffian's  leg  up  was  a  fortunate 
one,  indeed,  for  her.  I  am  heartily  glad  that  the  family 
are  saved  the  disgrace  of  having  two  of  its  members  ex- 
ecuted. 

**And  executed  they  wonld  have  been,"  the  lawyer  re- 
joins, solemnly,  "  for  the  Governor  was  dead  set  against 
them.  I  wonder  if  they  will  ever  find  that  young  fool. 
Van  Bnren  ?  He  left  the  office  of  the  Now  York  and 
Havana  the  day  they  were  sentenced,  and  he  has  never 
been  heard  of  since.  Tomkins  was  going  altogether  the 
bad  road,  but,  poor  fellow,  I  did  not  wish  to  see  him  meet 
with  so  horrible  a  death.  What  has  become  of  his 
sister  ?" 

•*  She  is  still  hanging  after  Gaythome,"  Sinclnir  an- 
swers. **  It  is  a  very,  very  sad  thing,"  he  adds,  almost 
moumfnlly  ;  "for  she  appears  to  me  to  be  a  well-disposed 
girl,  with  this  exception — she  is  mad  after  another  wo- 
man's husband.  Perhaps  when  we  get  him  awaj  she  will 
see  her  folly.    Have  you  made  any  arrangements  ?" 

"Yes;  I  have  taken  two  passages  in  the  City  (^ New 
York,  which  leaves  here  for  Yenezuela  next  week.     By  all 
accounts  a  very  good  country  to  go  to,  and  the  quioktt 
we  get  them  away  from  here  the  better." 
**I  don't  know  about  the  *good  country," 
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lejoins ;  **  bat  haye  j<m  not  beard  tbat  Eloise  flat! j  re- 
f  naea  to  go  V* 

"Refofies?  Good  gracloos  me,  noT  exclaims  the 
lawyer.  "  Her  reluaing  to  go  is  simply  preposterous  after 
what  baa  happened.  It's  a  good  thing,  I  think,  for  her  to 
hare  the  chance." 

"She  refoses,  bowerer,  and  most  determinedly.  I 
urged  what  was  due  to  the  family,  and  she  retorted  that 
she  owed  the  family  nothing— not  one  of  them.  She  de- 
clared bitterly  that  they  had  never  come  to  see  her  during 
the  anxioaa  time  that  the  false  charge  was  hanging  oyer 
her.  She  said  that  she  bad  been  treated  with  the  grossest 
omelty,  and  she  wished  to  hold  no  farther  communication 
with  them.  Her  husband  might  go  if  he  liked — those 
were  her  words — and  stay  there,  for  all  she  cared ;  bat 
under  no  consideration  or  conditions  whatsoeyer  would 
she  lotk^  the  States.** 

"Tills  is  yery  annojing" — reddening,  angrily — "very 
annoy iog.     What  can  we  do  ?'* 

"We  can  do  nothing.  Judging  from  her  manner,  I  do 
not  think  she  will  oyer  trouble  the  family  again.  Herbert, 
howeyer,  appears  anxious  to  go.  It  may  change  him,  and 
make  a  different  man  of  him.*' 

"  But  how  does  this  woman  propose  to  liye  ?** 

"  That  I  don't  know.  She  has  some  money,  it  seems, 
in  the  New  York  and  Hayana  Bank." 

"And  when  that  is  exhausted  she  will  worry  those  poor 
girls  to  death.  I  wish  to  heayen  we  could  get  her  away, 
^nclair  ;  she  is  a  most  dangerous  creature." 

"  Do  not  let  that  trouble  you,*'  says  the  artist  "  When 
she  hears  of  their  poyerty  she  will  not  go  near  them. 
Does  Mr.  Gaythome  know  yet  how  poor  he  is  ?*' 

"  Na  The  fact  of  his  poyerty  fias  been  concealed  from 
him.  Those  two  dear  girls,  bless  them  1  haye  labored 
night  and  day  to  proyide  their  invalid  parents  with  luxuries, 
and  to  conceal  their  loss.  Maggie  does  a  lot  of  dressmak- 
ing.    A  d d  scoundrel,  that  fellow  Delmar,  to  leave  her 

as  he  did,"  Mr.  Ketcham  adds,  flaring  up. 

"And  I  haye  heard  how  nobly  you  have  acted,**  says 
SiQclair.  "  I  half  believe  the  lessons  in  painting  are  only 
a  ruse  on  your  part  to  delicately  render  them  assistance.*' 

The  lawyer  turns  red  as  he  thinks  of  the  real  considera- 
tion which  had  led  him  to  adept  this  plan  for  bringing 
Ada  and  his  nephew  together, 

"Oh,  it's  nothing,"  he  says,  oonfasedly  ;  "you  know  we 
lawyers  always  have  a  sinister  motive  at  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts." 

"If  they  want  any  money  for  any  special  purpose  can- 
not you  lend  it  to  them  ?  I  suppose  that  they  will  have 
at  least  something  under  their  uncle's  will  ?" 

"Their  uncle's  will,"  returns  Mr.  Ketotiam,  oonfiden- 
tiaUy,  "is  a  very  strange  will,  indeed.  Everything  de- 
pends upon  their  fulfilling  a  certain  condition,  which  has 
to  be  kept  secret.  It  is  very  cruel—  very.  They  will  be 
immensely  rich  or  they  will  have  nothings " 

"And  the " 

"  My  friend,  my  lips  are  sealed." 

"I  beg  your  pojrdon." 

*'It  is  hard  to  keep  silent— very  hard,"  the  lawyer  oon- 
tinnes.  "  I  can  only  tell  you  thia^I  wish  that  one  of 
them,  at  least,  would  marry." 

A  curious  expression  passes  over  Edmund's  face. 

"  Would  it  materially  benefit  tnem  ?"  he  ask& 

"  Materially.  It  woold  benefit  them  more  than  I  dare 
MU^indeed,  it  is  abaolntely  essential." 

*'  Ton  have  said  enoagh--more  than  t^ongb,**  eries  Sin- 
<Ur,  solibg  the  lawyer'a  hand.  A  aatistled  smile  over- 
qpteikda  his  faoe  at  the  same  time»  which  Ms,  Ketcham  iaa* 
m  loss  to  explain. 


"  You've  broken  it  off  with  Ada,"  the  lawyer  obeerfM  f 
"  but  if  you  could  only  get  Maggie  to  like  yon  it  would 
be  their  salvation.  Try,  my  boy  ;  I  take  great  interest  ia 
them." 

Edmund  Sinclair  laughs  very  strangely  as  he  dedarei 
that  he  fears  this  is  impossible. 

"  Nothing  will  bring  baok  the  roses  to  her  cheeks^  os 
the  life  to  her  hearty  but  the  love  of  Edward  Delmai; 
Her  heart  is  closed  against  all  other  influences,"  he 
rejoina 

Supposing  his  nephew  married  Ada,  the  advice  the 
lawyer  had  given  Sinclair  was  against  his  interests,  since 
were  only  one  of  the  girls  to  marry,  she  succeeded  to  the 
whole  of  the  money.  Ketcham  was  not  quite  so  grasping 
as  this ;  if  his  nephew's  wife  obtained  her  share  that  would 
be  sufficient  for  him.  It  was  better  to  have  two  strings  to 
his  bow.  If  his  nephew  failed,  and  if  neither  of  them 
married,  the  entire  wealth  fell  to  Herbert  He  shuddered 
as  he  thought  of  this  actually  occurring.  The  whole  buei- 
ness,  he  knew,  would  pass  out  of  his  hands,  for  EUoiao 
hated  the  firm. 

"  I  wonder  why  she  insists  on  remaining  in  New  York. 
She  must  have  some  purpose  for  it,"  the  lawyer  com- 
munes.    "I  am  very  doubtful  about  her — very." 

Some  days  later  Herbert  Gaythome  is  placed  on  board 
the  City  of  New  York  by  Edmund  Sinclair,  who  remains 
with  him  until  the  moment  of  starting.  Herbert  is  ia 
good  spirits,  and  looks  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
voyage. 

"  It's  a  funny  thing,"  mutters  Edmund,  as  he  leaves  the 
pier,  "  that  Ann  isn't  here.  I  certainly  thought  she  would 
see  him  offl"  

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

"  ANOTHKB  WXEK,  AVD  aAX.PH  00T7aTI.Ain>T'S  WXALTH  IB  mm." 

Tdcb  rolled  on,  and  many  months  have  passed  since  the 
events  related  in  the  previous  chapter.  It  had  brought^ 
in  its  course,  small  comfort  to  the  Gaythome  family.  The 
father,  it  is  true,  had,  in  spite  of  the  doctors,  partially  re- 
covered his  health  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  lost 
their  beloved  mother.  She  had  passed  away  very  quietly, 
and  there  was  a  sweet  smile  of  resignation  on  her  fkoe, 
very  pleasant  to  look  upon. 

Mr.  Gay  thorne,  at  his  best,  is  a  thoroughly  broken-down 
man  now,  weary  of  the  world  and  all  belonging  to  it  Ue 
sighs  for  the  quiet  and  rest  of  the  grave,  and  as  he  gradu- 
ally recovers  it  becomes  impossible  to  hide  from  him  tho 
true  condition  of  his  affairs.  It  is  found  that  there  re* 
mains  out  of  the  wreck  of  his  little  fortune  nearly  a  thou* 
sand  dollars.  Still  the  two  girls  work  aa  bravely  as  be* 
fore,  very  solicitous  not  to  touch  a  dollar  of  this  sum. 

When  the  old  gentleman  hears  who  it  was  that  had 
saved  his  son  from  the  gallows  he  becomes  greatly  de« 
pressed,  and  for  many  days  he  does  not  converse  with  any 
ona  It  is  noticed,  too,  that  he  refrains  speaking  disoonr- 
agingly  of  art,  which  had  formerly  been  almost  a  mania 
with  him. 

Maggie,  too,  had  lost  all  her  old  spirit  an^  energy,  and 
she  moves  about  mechanically,  as  one  in  a  dream. 

*'Poor  darling,"  Ada  aays,  compassionately,  to  her  one 
day,  "you  have  suffered  very,  very  cruelly." 

"  And  so  have  you,  darling,"  Maggie  returns,  with  the 
faintest  snggestion  of  a  smile  upon  her  weary  face.  "  Oh, 
why  did  you  not  beg  papa  to  let  Edmund  come  ?" 

These  two  giris  are  a  great  help  and  conaolation  to  each 
other.  Alone  they  conld  never  have  paased  throogh  the 
ordeal  they  had  passed  through ;  it  would  have  ntterly 
cmshed  them. 

One  day  after  Ada  bad  left  the  boose  of  Mr.  Ketcham 


(thia  gentleman  had  insisted  oa  her  cootinuiag  her  leasons] , 
he  called  hia  nephew  before  him«  and  Bomethiog  like  the 
following  conversation  ensned : 

"Well,  Bir,  h&A  the  lady  named  the  happy  dny  T' 

"I  haven't  asked  her  yet,  tmole,*'  replied  the  youth, 
who  waa  much  inclined  to  baahfolnesa. 

••  Haven't  asked  her  ?  Graoioas  me  f  where^a  yonr 
oonrage,  sir  ?  Bo  yon  know,  air,  when  I  was  yonr  age  I 
xnanied  my  wife  after  two  interviews  7  A  runaway  match, 
my  boy,  and  her  guardians  tearing  after  ns  like  mad. 
Where's  your  spirit  ?" 

•*  I  didn't  think  that  there  was  any  hurry,  unole.** 

*•  Horry  I  there^e  always  hurry  with  a  woman.  When 
you  think  you're  most  certain  of  her,  then*g  the  time  she 
slips  yoa.  Look  here,  my  boy,  if  you  dou't  marry  her 
before  the  expiration  of  two  months,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  marry  her  at  aiL  Tk>  you  hear  that  ?  Before  eight 
weeks,  sir.  Dear  me.*'  Mr.  Ketcham  continned*  to  himself, 
mping  the  peMpiration  from  his  forehead,  "  1  had  no  idea 
the  time  was  so  close  at  hand.  Hell  miss  her,  after  all,  if 
he  isn't  carefuL  If  I  was  his  age,  by  Jove,  Td  win  her  in 
a  week.'' 

Eloise  Gaythome  had  withdrawn  her  money  from  the 
New  York  and  Havana  Bank.  No  o1)ataole  was  suggested 
by  Mr,  Stimson.  He  had  some  time  before  become  ao* 
quainted  with  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Corados  and  Eloise  Oay- 
thorue  were  the  same,  and  with  the  infatuation  and  mad- 
ness of  Tom  Tan  Buren  haunting  him  day  and  night, 
and  wringing  his  heart,  he  was  very  glad  to  get  rid 
of  her. 

Her  sniTerings  and  her  extraordinary  escape  had  not 
softened  Eloise  in  the  least.  She  saw  how  cruel  the  world 
was«  and  how  eager  to  crush  even  an  innocent  woman  ;  so 
after  the  ^st  shock  of  her  sudden  change  from  death  to 
life,  she  became  morose,  implacable,  and  vengefuL 

Against  the  two  Miss  Qaythomes  she  cherishes  a  bitter 
enmity.  She  sometimes  trembles  as  she  thinks  how  mnoh 
she  hated  tbem. 

After  treating  her  as  a  sister,  and  pretending  to  enter- 
tain for  her  the  highest  regard,  in  the  hour  of  her  need 
they  repudiated  and  deserted  her.  When  they  found  that 
through  her  marriage  she  really  had  some  claim  upon 
them,  they  abandoned  her  to  a  cruel  and  awfnl  fate. 

Her  suspicious  and  vindictive  mind  can  End  no  expla- 
nation for  Ada  and  Maggie's  apparent  neglect  They 
should  have  viiited  her  often,  she  thought,  in  her  dreaxy 
prison,  and  endeavored  to  console  her.  They  did  not  do 
this ;  therefore  Eloise  nurses,  with  some  satUfaotion,  her 
deadly  rancor. 

She  had  not  suffered  for  nothing — oh,  no  I  The  ordeal 
had  been  a  frightful  one,  but  it  had  effectually  parted 
Maggie  from  her  lover.  From  what  she  could  gather,  she 
believed  that  it  was  simply  through  the  charge  which 
hung  07er  her  head  that  Edward  had  broken  oft  the  en* 
gagement  with  Maggie  Gajthorne.  However  this  might 
be,  the  fact  remained  that  Maggie  was  left  alone,  and 
there  was  no  chance  of  Ada  ever  marrying. 

After  all  the  anguish  and  all  the  weary  waiting,  the  pri^e 
would  still  l>e  hers. 

As  the  time  named  for  the  reading  of  the  will  drew  near, 
Eloise's  heart  swelled  with  exultation.  Sbe  ooutd  see  the 
expression  on  their  detestable  faces  when  it  was  shown  that 
her  hasbaud  inherited  the  whole  of  the  wealth.  This,  in- 
deed, wonld  be  a  triumph.  They  were  poor  now; 
she  thought  of  it  with  a  savage  sort  of  satisfaction  ;  her 
fiotory  would  be  the  sweeter  in  consequence. 

Heaven  knows  that  time  paased  quickly  enough  to  sorne^ 
but  Eloise  thought  the  wished- for  duy  would  never  come. 

She  laid  down  many  plans  for  the  spending  of  her 


wealth.     She  enjoyed  in  antioipaiioii  many  loxufiea  iad 
much  ostentation. 

II  was  an  actual  ecstasy  to  dwell  upon  the  dttappoint- 
ment  of  the  Gaythorne& 

And  had  she  no  thought  then  for  the  man  who  had  m 
miracnlously  saved  her  ?  Did  she  think  of  Edmund  Btn- 
olair  ?  Yes.  When  sbe  was  in  possession  of  her  wealth, 
and  the  fortune  was  hers,  ho  should  have  five  hundred 
dollars  ! 

And  he  should  paint  her  portrait ! 

He  had  certainly  rendered  her  a  great  aervioe.  Still  foi 
the  man  himself  she  had  a  great  dislike.  With  a  womao'j 
quick  instinct  she  felt  that  he  despised  her — he  airoidefl 
her  when  they  met,  and  he  treated  her  with  a  dlatnl; 
coolness. 

Upon  her  release  from  the  Tombs  some  apai  tmenU  hid 
been  taken  for  Eloise,  not  a  great  distance  from  the  hoi 
of  the  Gaytbornes.  These  she  determined  to  retain.  li 
was  above  all  things  necessary  now  that  she  should  lifi 
openly,  and  obeerve  the  strictest  propriety.  It  waa,  ihi 
thought,  very  likely  when  the  family  disoovered  to  whom' 
Ralph  Ck>urtlandCa  money  was  going  that  they  would 
Tery  anxious  to  be,  if  possible,  rid  of  her. 

This  evening  Eloise  is  seated  alone  in  her  little 
and  the  evening  sky  is  j  ust  fringed  by  the  coming  nighi 
when  there  came  a  tap  at  the  door. 

"  Please,  mum,  a  gentleman  from  the  New  York  tad 
HaTana  Bank. " 

A  man  with  large,  carroty  whiskeis,  cloeelj  mufled, 
enters. 

He  throws  off  the  falae  hsir,  and  falls  on  hfa 
before  her. 

Tom  Van   Baren,   pale  and   haggard,  with    bl( 
eyes,  kisses  the  hem  of  her  dress,  and  looks  fdeeding); 
into  her  face. 

Eloi9e  starts  back  in  horror  and  amazement. 

"How  dare  you,"  she  cries,  indignantly — **how 
you  oome  near  me  ?   Leave  this  room  at  once,  or  I  wtU 
the  police.     There  is  blood  upon  your  hands  !     Oo,  I  nj 

-go  r 

"Eloise,  Eloise r*  implores  the  man,  piteouaty,  "fi 
God*a  sake,  don't  talk  like  that  I    Bemember  all  Tfe  do8( 
for  yon — remember  what  you  promised  me.     Oh,  Eloja^< 
a  little  love — a  little  mercy,  in  heaTen*s  name  !' 

He  clutches  her  dress  convulsively  as  he  grovela  al  bsr 
feet 

''Do  not  repulse  me,*'  he  continuea,  frafiticany, 
shall  go  mad  if  you  turn  from  me.  One  look— one  litllt* 
look—only  one.  For  you  I  have  saerifloed  all  my  pros- 
pects ;  for  love  of  you  I  am  hunted— an  outcist  in  th^ 
world.  Eloise,  my  love— my  darling  Eloiae,  oae  drop  of 
comfort — one  word— one  smile." 

The  poor  wretch  regards  her  with  an  inteoflo  end  e^gar 
longing,  as  one  famishing  for  love. 

She  turns  from  him  coldly^ 

"Tom  Van  Buren,*' she  says,  decisively,  **  my  duly  is  U^ 
hand  you  over  to  jastio&  I  give  you  one  elumoe  t^ 
escape.  Leave  this  room  in  two  minutet,  or  I  mOl  pull 
this  bell,  and  the  police  will  secure  you,*' 

He  looks  at  her  for  a  moment  in  amazement.     Thai  h^ 
slowly  rises,  and  carefully  adjusts  his  disguise.     Ha  beftA» 
over  her,  and  when  his  face  is  near  hera  It 
like  a  red-hot  iron. 

''  We  shall  meet  again,"  be  says,  eignifioA&tly, 
leaves  the  house. 

'*It  is  well  I  am  rid  of  him,**  EloUo  mus^.  ^'Scnl; 
he  will  not  daie  to  come  again.  He  is  too  deagotooi  • 
companion  for  ma  Another  week,  tad  Ealp^  C91 
laadt*a  wealth  is  mina'* 


i 
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The  unexpected  appeannoe  of  Tom  Yaa  Boxen  had  oo- 
oaafaned  her  ^mach  uneaaineas.  It  would  never  do  for 
her  to  be  aeen  with  him,  aa  he  might»  bj  aome  means,  en- 
dearor  to  implicate  her  in  his  crime  ;  and  she  was  aorr  j 
now  that  ahe  had  not  handed  him  over  to  justice,  as,  she 
reasoned,  she  ought  to  have  done. 

Bnt  as  she  had  let  the  opportanitj  slip,  what  was  the 
aaa  of  her  griering  over  it  ? 

Binoe  the  departora  of  her  hnaband,  Eloiae  had  reoeiTed 
no  tidings  whatever  of  him.  The  agents  acknowledged 
thai  the  City  qf  New  York  might  have  met  with  bad 
weather,  and  thon^^  ahe  waa  conaiderably  overdne^  they 
^itertained  no  fear  of  her  ultimate  aafety. 

Eloiae  experienced  littla  anxiety  apon  this  point ;  dead 
or  alireb  Herbert  Gi^thorne  waa  of  litOe  eonaaqnenee  to 
bar ;  and  ahe  felt  amall  disinclination  to  wear  tba  widow'a 
weeda  wheneyer  the  occasion  should  demand  it  The  es- 
oitament  of  the  coming  change  in  bar  poaition— the 
thonghta  of  which  made  her  heart  beat  iMt  and  her  brain 
awing^rendered  her  restless,  excited  and  wt.^tfeiaii. 

She  conld  not  remain  in  her  boose,  and  evefy  day  ahe 
took  long,  porpoaeleas  walka. 

Uaoally  ahe  choee  the  quiet  atreefcs  and  aoborfaan  roads 
of  HarleoL  Sometimes  she  yentored  among  the  life  and 
boatle  of  Broadway,  and  other  bosy  thorooghf^urea,  and 
one  night  ahe  visited  Bice's,  for  ahe  wanted  recreation, 
and  ahe  wanted,  too,  to  see  Leonia 

**Ah,"  thought  Eloise,  as  ahe  watehed  thia  powerful 
woman  apring  from  trapeze  to  trapese,  "aome  months  ago 
I  longed  to  see  yon,  miss.  To-day  I  am  only  amused,  and 
oan  laugh  at  you ;  now  the  prize  ia  mine." 

Four  daya  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  named  by 
Balph  Oourtlandt,  Eloise  ia  aeized  by  an  irresistible  desire 
to  aee,  if  only  for  a  moment^  the  Gaythomea.  She  knows 
the  name  of  the  atreet  in  which  they  live,  but  ahe  had 
never  been  to  their  houseu  It  is  one  of  those  strange  im- 
pulaee  which  occasionally  seize  upon  ua  aU,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  explain  it 

Upon  her  release  Eloise  had  declined  to  meet  the  girls, 
and  ahe  had  not  seen  them  since  the  night  of  her  arrest  at 
the  parsonage. 

"I  will  put  a  thick  vail  on  and  pass  the  house,"  she 
aaya  ;  ''and  if  they  do  aee  me  I  do  not  caro.*' 

Borne  way  from  the  house,  and  before  she  has  drawn 
the  thick  covering  over  her  face,  a  man  taps  her  on  the 
ahoulder,  and  Mr.  Edward  Delmar  stands  before  her. 

"  Mrs.  Garadoa— or,  rather,  Mr&  Qaythorne,*'  he  says, 
addresaing  her,  '*  can  yon  tell  me  the  name  of  the  street 
in  which  Mr.  Oaythome  lives  ?  I  waa  told  that  it  was 
somewhere  near  Fiftieth  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  bnt  I 
could  not  get  any  more  definite  direction." 

"  I  thought  that  you  were  in  Havana  I*'  she  falters.  **I 
did  not  think  to  meet  you  here." 

'*I  came  back  aa  I  went,"  he  returns,  '*  very  unex- 
pectedly. I  fiad  that  a  letter  which  I  thought  bad  been 
delivereJ  to  Miaa  Oaythome  never  reached  her,  and  she 
is  under  the  impreaaion  that  I  left  her  for  a  reason  I  need 
not  pain  you  by  mentioning.  In  fact,  we  havo  been  play- 
ing at  cross  pnrpoeea  with  each  other ;  and  I  want  Mrs. 
Chtythorne  to  ofier  her  an  explanation,  and  to  try  onco 
more  to  win  her  heart" 

**  I  do  not  know  her  address.    Surely  you  are  aware ?'* 

"Aware  of  what?" 

"Tnat  ahe  is  either  engaged  to  be,  or  is,  married." 

•*Qoo5,  heavens  !  can  this  be  true  ?" 

"Why  not  ?"  Eloise  asks.   "You  left  her— she  was  free. " 

''Do  not  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  my  head.  I  have  been 
n  fool,  and  must  pay  the  penal^  of  my  folly.    Good-af ter- 


"  That  man,"  Eloiae  muaea,  aa  ahe  watdiaa  the  weQ-knit^ 
retreating  figure,  "will  break  his  heart  if  he  doea  not 
marry  that  colorless  ohit^what  idiots  men  are  1  It  ia  for- 
tunate that  I  met  him.  He  will,  of  course,  find  her,  and 
know  the  truth,  and  he  may  know  it,  and  he  may  many 
her  if  he  likes,"  ahe  cries,  triumphantly,  "in  lour  di^' 
time,  when  all  is  mine." 

She  reaches  the  street,  and  walka  quietly  toward  the 
house  occupied  by  her  father-in-law.  It  happena  thai  the 
one  next  to  it  ia  vacant  It  ha4  been  lately  repapend  and 
painted,  and  the  windows  and  doors  are  left  wide  open. 
Thia  has  been  evidently  done  to  dry  the  hooae,  and  to 
permit  intending  tenanta  to  view  it 

The  old  gentleman  and  hia  daoghtera  are  vary  Ukely, 
Eloiae  thinks,  in  the  garden,  which  is  situated  at  the  back 
of  the  building. 

BhB  eaters  the  empty  house.  From  the  vrindowa  at  the 
rear  ahe  oan  command  a  view  of  the  adjoining  gxowuls, 
and  can,  unseen,  watch  any  one  who  may  be  in  them. 

Eloise  ihids  the  little  garden,  however,  deaerted.  She 
watchea  it  for  a  few  minutes,  then  wanden  listieasly 
from  room  to  room. 

At  length,  feeling  tired,  she  sits  upon  the  floor  by  the 
open  window  of  the  drawing-room,  and  looks  upon  the 
atreet  As  she  sits  there  thinking— now  pondering  o^r 
the  dreary  paat,  now  dreaming  of  her  brilliant  fuloie— 
ahe  hears  voicea  in  the  adjoining  room  of  the  next  hoaae. 
Two  people  have  taken  their  chaira  by  the  window,  and 
are  conversing  with  much  earnestness. 

One  voice  ia  rich,  sweet,  and  musical,  and  beUmga  to 
Ada  Oaythome  ;  the  other  is  the  mild,  uncertain  tone  of 
a  young  man,  which  Eloise  fails  to  recognize. 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  very  good  of  you  "—it  is  Ada  who  is 
speaking— "and  I  do  not  know  how  to  auflioiently  ihaBk 
yon  for  all  your  kindness.  I  aasure  you  that  if  I  amU  I 
would  say  'Yea '  out  of  very  gratitude,  but  it  is  inqMSsi- 
ble.  I  do  hope  you  won't  be  annoyed,  for  I  ahoold  be 
sorry  to  give  yon  pain.  It  never  struck  me  that  it  irould 
end  like  this.  I  do  so  wish  that  I  had  never  entered  yonr 
dear  uncle's  house,  for  I  have  only  brought  unhappiness 
there." 

"Don't  say  that.  Miss  Oaythome." 

"  I  am  aure  I  have — I  feel  I  have.  But,  ob,  Mr.  Walter  f 
do  let  me  tell  you  that  I  appreciate  you  as  highly  aa  any 
woman  can  appreciate  a  man.  If  you  would  not  think 
that  I  was  mocking  you  I  would  aak  you  to  love  me  as  a 
sister — I  will  be  such  a  good  one  to  you.  Do,  there'a  a 
dear  Mr.  Walter ;  forget  that  you  ever  wished  me  to  be 
anything  else.  Oive  me  your  hand,  and  promise  me  that 
you  will  not  dwell  upon  your  foolish  fancy." 

Eloise  listens  with  much  satisfaction. 

"I  never  feared  any  danger  from  that  quarter,"  she 
mutters;  "she  loves  Sinclair  too  much  to  listen  to  any- 
body else  for  a  long  timo  to  come.  Perhaps  if  she  knew 
how  much  she  was  losing  by  ker  refusal  she  would  not  be 
quite  so  anxious  to  throw  away  this  offer.  She  domn't 
know,  and  it  will  all  bo  mine." 

So  thinks  Herbert  Oaythorno's  wife,  and  a  cruel  amiU 
plays  round  her  mouth. 

"I  would  wait  any  time,"  pleads  the  youth,  forgetful 
in  hia  utter  wretchedness  of  his  uncle's  words,  thatjtho 
marriage  must  be  at  once,  ''  and  anything  yon  wanted  ma 
to  do  I  would  do,  for  1  really  love  you  very  much,  and  I 
can  never  forget  you.  Oh,  Miss  Oaythome,  don't  diaoard 
me  altogether.  I  am  sure  no  one  will  ever  love  you  aa  I 
have  loved  you.** 

"My  poor  bdy,**  Ada  aays,  "you  must  believe  me  wkm 
I  tell  you  that  it  is  impoaaible  that  I  can  ever  be 
wila." 
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**  WhiUt  you  are  alive  and  aingle  it  oannot  be  impoeei- 
ble,"  Walter  retorts,  moumfoUy  ;  "  I  will  wait,  and  I  will 
never  despair  of  one  day  gaining  yonr  loTe." 

"  He's  as  liig  a  fool  as  Tom  Van  Boren,'*  soUloquizes 
Eloise ;  "if  ho  had  the  money  it  would  be  of  no  use  to 
him." 

"For  yonr  sake,  then,  I  mnst  tell  yon  the  secret,"  is 
Ada  Gaythome's  reply.  "  I  wished  to  hide  it  from  the 
world  nnta  the  time  came  for  divnlging  it;  it  is  better 
that  yon  know,  howerer;  and  to  sare  yon  needless 
iroable,  I  will  relate  to  yon  my  unhappy  history.  I  tell  it 
you  in  confidence. " 
She  speaks  with  some  hesitation,  and  very  sadly. 

"  She  is  going  to  tell  him  of  her  love  for  the  artist^"  re- 
flects Eloiie,  sagaciously.  "  These  girls  are  awful  milk- 
sops." 

"  I  met,  some  time  ago,  a  gentleman  named  Edmund 
Sinclair.  You  must  know  him — ^he  is  an  artist'*  Ada's 
Toice  is  tremulous,  and  her  bosom  heayes  as  she  speaka 
**  He  told  me  that  he  loved  me,  and  I  returned  his  afiiac- 
iion  passionately." 

Walter  sigha. 

"  We  loTcd  each  other,"  Ada  continues,  **  with  a  love  that 
knew  no  reason  and  would  brook  no  control  My  father,  I 
knew,  looked  with  contempt  upon  all  paintings^  but  I  had  no 
coneeption  that  he  regarded  artists  with  the  honor  he  did. 
When  Edmund  asked  his  i>ermission  to  our  marriage,  and 
when  I  on  my  bended  knees  joined  my  lover  in  the  i>eti- 
tion,  I  saw  such  an  expression  of  anguish,  and  terror,  and 
despair  upon  my  father's  face  that  I  knew  I  must  be  care- 
ful. I  felt  that  to  persist  in  our  desire  would  be  to  kill 
him.  I  was  tortured  and  torn  by  a  thousand  conflicting 
emotions.  I  loved  my  father  very  dearly^  and  my  own 
heart  should  be  broken  rather  than  his  life  should  be 
destroyed.  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  any  such  oppo- 
aitioQ.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  agony  I  endured,  and  I  knew 
not  what  to  do.  It  was  not  that  my  father  was  angry— I 
shoold  have  been  less  miserable  if  he  had  been  enraged. 
It  was  the  picture  of  his  intense  horror  and  suflering 
which  unnerved  me.  I  felt  that  I  was  the  most  wicked 
wretch  under  the  sun, /or  in  a  mad  moment  I  had  secretly 
married  JSdmttnd/** 

Eioise  Gaythorne  gasps  for  breath,  and  a  moment  later 
falls  senseless  upon  the  floor. 

"  How  I  bore  my  load  of  sin,"  Ada  continues,  **  1  know 
not  I  implored  my  hosband  to  still  keep  oar  marriage 
concealed.  I  begged  him  not  to  again  see  me  until  my  father 
died.  He  is  a  good,  honorable  man,  and  he  has  kept  his 
word.  It  has  beea  weary  waiting,  but  I  am  thankful  that 
the  strength  and  courage  has  been  given  me  to  wait" 

"Will  you  please  let  me  go,"  says  Walter,  in  a  hollow 
voice.     "  I  feel  rather  faiot,  and  would  rather  go,  please." 

"Poor  boy  1"  Ada  sighs,  as  the  youth  leaves  her.  "I 
am  very,  very  sorry  for  him." 

"Addl" 

It  is  the  quiet  voice  of  her  father,  and  she  notices  for 
the  first  time  that  he  is  lying  on  a  sofa  near  the  window, 
the  heavy  curtains  of  which  are  down,  and  which  have 
prevented  her  from  before  seeing  him. 

"Ada,"  old  Mr.  Gaythorne  says,  in  a  sweet,  soft  voice, 
*'  send  for  your  husband." 

She  trembles  very  much  as  she  slowly  rises  her  head 
and  meets  his  gaze.  There  is  a  terrified,  wistful  look 
upon  her  face.  She  is  about  to  burst  into  a  torrent  of 
wild  entreaties  for  pardon,  when  he  continues  : 

"When  I  heard  who  it  was  that  had  saved  my  son  from 
the  scaffold  I  prayed  to  God  to  pardon  me  for  my  cruelty 
in  parting  you.  I  would  then  have  called  him  to  us,  but 
I  feared  it  was  too  late— too  lata  for  your  owa  iadepand- 


ence.  Since  then  it  baa  been  my  one  desire,  my  one  am- 
bition to  aee  you  wedded  to  the  man  you  lovOi  God*  in 
His  infinite  mercy,  has  turned  yoor  sin  into  a  bleasJngi 
Kiss  me,  my  darling ;  I  can  now  die  happily." 

•  «•••«• 

"What  do  you  think,  Adaf  her  sister  breathlessly 
cries,  as  she  bursts  into  the  room,  her  eyes  swollen  from 
weeping  ?  "I  have  seen  Edward ;  " I  met  him  im  the 
street  He  would  not  notioe  me.  Oh,  it  is  too  emel— too 
cruel  I" 

"  The  villain  I"  Ada  thinks.  "  If  he  is  in  New  York  he 
will  have  to  answer  to  hm  for  his  baseness. 

A  little  later,  a  female  form  totteca  from  the  emp^  house 
to  the  street 

"  So  near,  so  near,  so  near  I"  she  moans.  She  sways 
from  side  to  side  like  a  drunken  person.  Her  face  is  cov- 
ered with  a  cold  perspiration,  and  her  eyes  are  red  and 
heavy.  "  How  ill  I  feel  I — ^I  cannot  walk — ^I  must  get  a 
carriage  somewhere.  My  head,  my  head  !  So  near,  too~ 
so  near  I" 

In  the  evening  papers  there  is  a  long  and  graphic  ac- 
count of  the  total  wreck  of  the  good  ship  OUyofNew  Vork^ 
obtained  from  the  only  survivor,  the  second  mate. 

This  does  not  now  interest  Eioise  much.  She  has  lost 
something  that  is  infinitely  more  predons  to  her  than  a 
husband. 

As  her  landlady  is  preparing  a  cup  of  tea  for  her  she 
again  becomes  sonsoless.  They  send  for  a  doctor,  and  ha 
very  carefully  ezaminea  hWk  They  must  exercise  great 
caution  with  her,  he  says ;  and,  above  all,  her  mind  must 
be  kept  free  from  worry.  Any  sudden  diock  might  kill 
her. 

EIqLm  hears  this  advice,  and  she  laughs  bitterly.  Her 
mind  free  from  worry  I     
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"it  is  bight  I— it  IB  TBS  will!" 

I/)ISE  rose  in  the  morning,  and  told 
her  landlady  that  ahe  was  going  out 
She  appeared  calm,  but  the  expvss- 
sion  of  her  face  was  very  strange ; 
her  featurea,  too,  looked,  as  the  ser- 
vant remarked,  as  though  they  had 
been  pulled  into  all  manner  of 
shapes,  acd  her  once  piercing  eyes 
were  dull  and  expressionleBB. 

She  was  urged  to  stay  at  home,  or, 
at  least,  to  wait  until  the  dootor  had 
seen  her.  But  she  thanked  them 
coldly  for  their  caution  and  solici- 
tude, and  hurriedly  left  the  house. 
Eioise  thought  she  had  provided  for  everything — that 
Ada  should  be  married  was  beside  her  wildest  fbnoy. 
That  she  should  have  been  married  even  while  Eioise  was 
plotting  at  the  parsonage  was  galling  in  the  eztieme. 
She  ground  her  teeth  as  she  considered  how  this  quiet, 
reserved  girl  had  deceived  them  aU,  and  ahattered  all  her 
plans ;  and  like  many  more  whose  morality  is  of  the 
lightest  possible  description,  Eioise  regarded  with  much 
acridity  in  others  any  deviation  from  the  truth.  It 
seemed  to  annoy  her  that  any  one  else  should  practice.the 
arts  she  so  much  relied  upon. 

"The  deceitful  cat,*'  she  muttered,  "and  she  is  to  have 
this  wealth.  Oh,  if  I  could  only  think  of  some  plan  I  She 
mnst  not,  she  shall  not  have  it" 

It  was  easier  to  aay  this,  and  to  grit  her  teeth,  and  to 
clinch  her  hands»  than  to  see  hoi  way  dear  to  stof^iiiDg 
this  money  from  going  to  Adik 


When  she  wiis  ai  Woodbine  there  were  many  things  in 
the  behavior  of  thi«  dark  girl  thftt  pnszled  her  ;  she  nn* 
derstood  it  all  now,  and  ehe  earned  her  otvn  follj  in  not 
earlier  probing  Ada's  Becret.  It  would  at  least  have  sayed 
her  mnoh  nsaleaa  scheming,  and  she  could  have  borne  the 
disappointment  better  tben  than  now. 

Eloise  notioes  that  her  ideas  oome  with  mnoh  ineoher- 
enoe*  and  that  aha  cannot  long  pnrsneone  train  of  thought 
She  trembles  when  she  thinks  that  her  reason  maj  be  im< 
[  paired. 

•'No,  no,**  she  aaya  to  herself,  *'I  mnst  be  Btrong  and 
clear-headed  ;  there  may  be  jet  some  means  of  conquer- 
ing  this  cmel  fate,  which  seems  so  persistently  to  oppose 
'me." 

This  strange  woman  now  examined  every  contingency 
likely  and  unlikely.  She  considered  everything  that  she 
conld  do,  possible  and  impossible ;  she  reviewed  the  sitna- 
tioOf  as  far  as  her  mind  wonld  allow  her,  from  every 

peot ;  and  she  saw  no  loophole,  no  hope,  no  chance. 
Were  they  both  dead  she  did  not  know  that  she  wonld 
benefit^  and,  reckless  as  she  was,  ehe  wonld  not  entertain 
so  wild  a  project  as  a  double  murder. 

Supposing — and  Eloise  supposed  everything— there  had 
,  been  no  will  ?  Then  her  husband  would  surely  share  with 
the  rest*  Eloise  did  not  know  much  abont  the  law  in 
those  matters^  but  it  seemed  to  her  that  if  Balph  died  in- 
testate, his  nephew,  being  his  nearest  relation,  mnst  ben- 
efit. Were  the  will  destroyed  would  the  same  result  fol- 
low ?  Undoubtedly,  she  argued,  it  would  be  as  though  it 
had  ne?er  existed.  Was  it  possible  to  destroy  it  ?  Who 
could  tell  ?    Sbe  had  only  two  days,  but  she  would  try. 

No  sooner  did  Eloise  conceive  the  notion  of  destroying 
the  will  than,  with  a  madman *s  tenacity  of  purTiose,  she 
determined  to  make  the  attempt. 

From  the  nature  of  the  will,  and  the  absolute  necessity 
of  secrecy  as  to  its  provisions,  Eloise  felt  convinced  that  it 
was  deposited  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Ketoham  «^  Cheetam. 

This  was  something — it  limited  her  field  of  action.  She 
\  zamembered  that  on  her  release  from  the  Tombs  she  was 
taken  to  Mr.  Ketoham's  private  room.  Here,  let  into  the 
wallp  was  a  sort  of  immdnse  iron  cupboard — it  could 
scarcely  be  called  a  safe — with  heavy,  great  metal  doors, 
studded  with  bolts.  These  doors  were  open,  and  inside 
she  saw  a  number  of  cases  and  rows  of  drawers.  Theaa 
all  bora  a  name,  and  upon  one  of  them  was  the  name  of 
Gonrtlandt 

Eloise  had  no  doubt  that  this  drawer  contained  tho  wilL 

*'  Wnen  the  lawyer  is  working  in  his  office,  no  doubt 
the  iron  doors  are  kept  open,  for  he  must  have  frequent 
oocaaion  to  oonsnlt  the  papers  in  his  strong  room,*^  Eloise 
argoes ;  *'  aud  if  I  could  only  get  him  to  leave  me  Aloue 
for  one  momeot  I  might  secure  the  paper," 

Straightway  she  makes  for  the  office  of  Messrs.  Ketcham 
1^'  Cheetam. 

Mr.  Keteham,  she  is  informed,  wUl  not  be  there  until 
tlie  morrow, 

Sbe  bites  her  lip  with  vexation,  and  walks  away. 

More  waiting,  and  another  sleepless  night. 

The  next  morning — the  last  morning  before  the  reading 

of  Ralph   Courtlandt*s   testament— Eloise,  vrith  beating 

heart  and   her   brain  ou   fire,   again  enters  the  lawyer's 

office,  and  a  moment  later  is  seated  in  Mr*  Eetcham's  pn- 

^  vate  room. 

As  she  had  expected,  the  huge  safe-doors  are  open,  and 
Mr«  Ketcham  is  writicg  at  his  desk. 

Eloise  wants  an  excuse  for  calling,  so  she  telln  him  that 
she  had  aeen  Tom  Van  Bureo,  and  begs  his  advice  as  to 
how  she  shonld  set  in  case  he  viuted  her  again, 

Saddenly  she  says,  in  a  weak  voioe  : 


''  I  feel  BO  faint ;  can  yon  oblige  me  with  a  |^a»  ol 
water  ?'* 

The  lawyer  doea  not  start  from  his  chair  and  nub  03t 
of  the  room,  as  she  had  expected,  but  quietly  tcachjug  a 
bell,  he  desires  a  clerk  to  bring  her  what  she  raquirea 

In  her  rage,  Eloise  conld  have  dashed  the  gkas  at  hit 
head. 

Chance,  however,  helped  her  when  art  failed. 

As  they  are  talking,  and  she  is  racking  her  brain  for 
another  ruse  by  which  to  get  the  lawyer  out  of  the  room, 
the  same  clerk  who  had  brought  her  the  water  taps  at  thu 
door,  and  asks  whether  Mr.  Ketcham  had  any  inatruotloos 
for  Barret  before  he  left, 

*'  One  moment,"  the  lawyer  says  to  Bloiaa ;  *'  I  will  not 
detain  yon  a  moment ;"  and  he  goee  into  the  outer  olflocv 

Quick  as  lightning  Eloise  opens  the  httle  drawer.  Upon 
the  very  first  paper  she  catches  the  words  *'  Ijaal  Will  ^ 
and  *' Gonrtlandt.**  The  parchment  is  cronohed  iaio  b^r 
hand  and  forced  into  her  pocket. 

Almost  at  the  exact  instant  Mr.  Ketcham  reiuma. 

They  have  some  further  conversation,  and  th#n  be  m^ 
as  she  is  leaving  : 

**  We  read  the  will  to-morrow  at  Mr.  Gaythome**  inateail 
of  at  the  Surrogate's  Conrt.  I  rather  expect  yon  mi^  fn* 
terested  in  it" 

**  He  doesn't  know  that  she  is  married,**  Eloiso  aolEo* 
quired,  as  she  reached  the  street ;  **  and  he  thinks  that  It 
19  all  coming  to  Herbert  How  will  they  look^when  they 
find  there  is  no  will  at  all  T" 

She  jumps  into  a  carriiige,  and  hastily  examinea  the 
paper  in  her  pocket 

"It  is  right !— it  is  the  will  1**  she  erica,  exnltmgly,  ss 
she  tears  it  into  a  hundred  pieces.  Some  ol  tboM  ahe 
chewed,  and  some  she  scattered  to  the  winds  aa  ah«  drove 
along,  crying,  -wildly  :  *'  Now  we  shall  see  who  will  have 
the  old  man*8  money  !** 

CHAPTER  XXXVn, 

coNci^ireioK. 

It  was  a  bright,  clear  morning,  as  a  pleasant  party  aa^ 
sembled  in  the  dining-room  of  Mr.  Qaythorue*a  houao  to 
hear  the  reading  of  the  will. 

Ada  had  called  upon  Edward  Delmar,  and  instead  of 
finding,  as  she  expected,  a  hardened  breaker  of  ladies* 
hearts,  she  mat  a  disconsolate,  love*sick  swain,  who  de- 
claimed loudly  against  the  fiokleness  of  women,  and  who 
asserted  his  intention  of  abandoning  the  entiro  sex  for 
ever. 

They  both  saw  the  hand  of  an  enemy  in  the  nnfortmaala 
misunderstanding  that  existed*  and  when  they  rememberad 
that  Eloise  was  at  tbe  Parsonage  at  the  time  Edward  rs^ 
ceived  the  old  love-letter,  written  by  Maggie  years  belong 
and  that  it  wm  Eloise  who  told  him  that  his  love  waa 
married,  they  could  not  donbt  but  that  it  waa  to  h&r  Ihej 
owed  their  unhappincss. 

Edward  Dalmar  returned  with  Ada,  nor  was  it  long  era 
the  lovers,  who  had  been  separated  for  so  many  weary 
months,  renewed  their  vows,  and  in  their  great  felidty 
forgot  the  distreaaing  past 

Mr.  Delmar  is  at  the  Gaythorna's  this  bright,  dear  mora* 
ing,  and  so  is  Edmund  Sinclair.  The  latter*s  wife,  as  may 
be  imagined,  lost  no  time  in  acquainting  him  with  hsr 
father*s  ohauged  views,  and  within  a  few  hours  after  mail*- 
ing  the  letter,  the  artist  had  in  person  received  tha  old 
man's  blossing. 

With  him  came  Bebecea,  the  old  servuit  ol  Iba  lalt 
Balph  Conrtlaodt  as  it  was  deemed  but  right  that  aba 
should  be  present  at  the  reading  of  the  wilL 


SQflh  ittgadty  in  the  management  of  their  Affftira^  LBonie, 
boweTor,  deolined  to  be  preeeni  She  wrote  him  »  very 
kind  noie,  ftod  aaot  htm  a  handsome  ring. 

The  elondB  which  had  lor  bo  long   cast  their  gloomy 
shadows  over  the  Gajthoroe  household  were  beginning 


Eloise.  They  did  not  know  whether  the  latter  would 
come  or  not^  but  thoy  ooncelyed  it  highly  probable  that 
ahe  would. 

''So  all  aearch  lor  the  child  of  Ralph  Goortlandt  has 
proTod    nna vailing/*  Mr.   Oaythomo    says,    opening    a 
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iwnTenation  whioh«  a  feir  minates  before,  had  been  in- 
terrnpted. 

"  les/'  Sinclair  replies.  "  I  ha^e  not  met  with  any 
saooeas  as  yet  After  she  ran  away  from  this  good  woman 
there  is  no  traoe  of  her.  It  wonld  be  satisfactory,  indeed, 
to  know  whether  she  be  aliye  or  dead." 

••Ton  may  think  what  yon  like,  bnt  she  is  not  dead," 
Bebeooa  stoutly  afltois.  "No,  no ;  I  shall  see  bar  once 
again  before  I  die." 

«*  I  told  yon,  I  think,"  the  artist  resumes,  "  that  in  the 
locket  which  I  obtained  from  Leonie  I  foand,  at  the  back 
of  some  hair,  a  thin  scrap  of  paper.  On  it  was  written, 
*  My  child  has  a  small  mole  behind  her  left  ear.'  It  was 
signed  '  Marian  Brentford ';  and  if  ayer  a  claimant  does 
torn  up,  this  may  help  us  to  identify  her." 

*'  I  wish  she  were  found,"  declares  Ada.  *'  It  seems  so 
very  awful  that  the  poor  old  man's  dream  should  neyer  bo 
realized." 

<•  Do  yon  think  Ftc  come  all  the  way  from  Gourtlandt 
Clifb  to  hear  wills  read  ?"  almost  shrieks  Bebeooa.  '*No, 
no  I  I  saw  a  yision  last  night,  and,  mark  my  words,  great 
things  will  happen  to-day.  Woe  is  Ck>urtlandt,  and  woe 
is  me  t" 

"  Hush  r'  cries  the  artist^  endeayoring  to  pacify  her. 
"You  will  frighten  these  ladies  by  saying  such  things." 

Edmund  notices  that  both  Ada  and  Maggie  turn  pale  at 
the  beldame's  ominoos  words,  spoken  as  they  were  with  a 
deep  significance,  and  in  a  weird,  croaking  Toice. 

*'  I  tell  yon,"  screams  Bebecca  again,  in  shriller  tones, 
"that  therell  be  a  deathknell  once  more  ere  the  sun  will 
shine  on  Gourtlandt  Oliirs." 

It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the  Gaythomes  are  not 
an  exceedingly  anxious  to  learn  how  Balph  Gourtlandt 
baquaatbed  his  wealth.  Perhaps,  though,  there  never 
wwe  two  giris,  who,  under  similar  drcumstanoes,  thought 
le«  of  themselTCS  than  Maggie  and  Ada. 

They  wonld  haye  been  rejoiced  to  see  the  daughter  of 
Marian  Brentford  in  possession  of  her  own.  It  was  well 
known  to  them  all  that  in  the  event  of  this  lady  ever  satis- 
factorily establishing  her  identity,  almost  the  whole  of  the 
dead  man's  property  became  hers. 

They  had  been  waiting  for  some  time  when  Eloise  at 
last  enters  the  room.  Two  bright-red  spots  upon  her 
choeks,  and  a  glitter  in  her  strange,  starting  eyes  speak  of 
ieyer. 

She  bows  distantly  to  those  assembled,  and  sinks  upon 
a  chair. 

At  fit  at  Bebecca  does  not  notice  her;  bat  when  she 
looks  at  her  face,  she  utters  a  wild,  startling  cry,  and 
bonuds  toward  her. 

**  Ha,  ha,  and  I've  found  yon  at  last,  have  I  ?*'  comes  from 
the  lips  of  ttiis  strange  old  woman*  **  Ton  know  who  I 
am,  eh  ?" 

**  i  know  you  1"  Eloise  returns,  disdainfully. 

*'Hear  her,"  shrieks  the  hag — "hear  her,  in  her  fal- 
rials,  her  Bilks  and  her  satins.  She  knows  me  well  enough. 
When  your  gown  was  in  tatters,  and  yon  had  never  a  shoe 
to  yonr  foot,  who  feasted  yon,  you  baggage  ?*' 

•*Yoii  beut  me,  and  yon  starved  me,  but  yon  never 
feasted  me,"  is  Eloihe*8  oontemptnons  reply. 

"Listen  to  her — listen  to  her.  Did  yon  ever  hear  the 
like  ?"  and  the  old  woman's  voice  rises  to  a  shriller  key. 

They  all  h-  ar  this  strange  recognition  in  astonishment 
and  Bilenco  ;  only  Edmun.l  Sinclair  hai  the  slightest  sns- 
picinn  Mhat  this  curions  scene  is  to  lead  to. 

Eiois  %  without  appearing  much  concerned,  eyes  the  old 
crone  \iith  disgust. 

"  Is  this  a  friend  of  yours  ?"  &he  asks  Ada,  with  some 
insolenoe. 


"No;  a  very  particular  friend  of  minAt'*  is  the  quick 
retort  flung  at  her  by  Edmnnd  Sinclair. 

'*  Hear  her,  hear  her,"  Tooiferates  Bebeooa*  "Hearken 
to  the  jade.  Didn't  they  oatch  you  from  the  flood,  and 
didn't  we  keep  yoa  as  our  own  ?" 

**  Sach  a  keep  as  it  wa%"  retorts  Eloise,  with  biting 


*' Great  heaTana  t"  Sinohdr  cries,  suddenly.  *'Ton, 
then,  m«it  be  the  ohild  oaat  by  I^Albo  into  the  riwsr  r 

'*8he  is  the  one  my  hoaband  plueked  from  thai 

*'  Is  this  tme  V  damanda  the  artiat,  in  a  tone  ol 
.exoitement 

They  all  wait  faraathleady  lor  her  answer; 

**  I  don't  know,"  Eloiaa  ratnma,  indiifexefttlj ;  ^aad  I 
don*t  see  how  my  history  oaa  interest  you.  AH  I  nsnam- 
ber  is,  that  I  lived  with  this  woman  notii  I  raa  awnf.  I 
ran  away  with  my  present  hnsband,  aad  ha  dsaerted  na" 

This  is  said  in  a  tone  of  bold  dafianos^  aa  tiKm^  she 
wishes  to  ahook  them. 

*<  Allow  me,  one  momeati"  Binehdr  requests,  impetn- 
onsly,  as  he  examines  her  ear.  "  Sea  P'  he  ories.  "It  is 
here—the  mole  is  here  1" 

They  crowd  round  her  witii  anxious,  eager  iaoss,  and 
they  exoitedly  ask  her  question  after  question. 

'"Are  you  all  mad  ?"  Eloise  demands,  regarding  them 
with  amazement 

"  IX)  you  know  who  you  are  ?"  Sinclair  asks. 

"My  husband's  wife,  I  suppose,"  with  a  bitter  tmflt 

"You  are,"  the  artist  continues,  "the  dsogiiter  of 
Marian  Brentford." 

"The  daughter  of  Balph  Gourtlandt,"  saya  Ada. 

"  And  our  cousin,"  adds  Maggie. 

"By  the  last  will  of  your  father,"  resumes  Sinolair, 
"  you  are  entitled  to  every  dollar  of  his  wealth  I" 

Upon  hearing  this  Eloise's  jaw  drops,  and  the  tuo 
bright  spots  on  her  cheeks  ranish. 

"  Daughter  of  Balph  Gourtlandt  ?"  she  gasps.  "I  his 
daughter — his  wealth  mine^left  me  in  his  will — his  last 
will— oh,  heavens  I  No,  no  I  it  cannot  be— say  it  was  not 
in  the  will.  Who  read  it  ?  Who  saw  it  ?"  she  demands, 
fiercely.  "We'll  have  the  hiw.  Til  prove  it.  What 
though  it  be  destroyed,  the  gold  is  mine — ^I  tell  yon  the 
will  is  scattered  to  the  winds— there  is  no  will  HeaTens  ! 
this  is  hard  to  bear— oh  I  oh  I  oh  1  if  I  had  only  waited  ! 
Not  one  of  you  shall  keep  it  from  ma  Not  one,  I  tell  you 
—I  will  have  it  all— I  will ** 

There  is  a  struggle,  and  a  gurgle  in  her  throat.  She 
clinches  her  hands,  and  the  blood,  bright  and  sparkling, 
spuris  from  her  month.  It  glitters  in  the  noonday  smn, 
and  a  dancing  sunbeam  plays  and  fondles  with  her  fixed, 
pallid  features.  She  utters  no  further  word,  nor  ery«  hot 
falls  back  dead,  a  strange  victim  to  an  uncontrollable 
cupidity. 

She  had  verifiea  the  doetor's  prediction ;  another  siKMk. 
he  said,  would  kill  her. 

A  physician  was  immediately  sent  for,  and  very  tendcrlr 
they  lifted  the  slight  form  from  the  ground,  and  gently  ar- 
ranged it  on  the  sofa. 

The  moans,  cries,  and  shrieks  of  Bebecca  were  so  ahrill 
and  constant  that  they  were  compelled  to  remove  her  from 
the  room ;  and  even  when  she  was  placed  in  a  distant 
apartment  her  bowlings  were  distinctly  audible. 

Very  soon  after  the  awful  death  of  Eloise,  Mr.  Eetoham 
arrives  with  his  clerk. 

He  looks  at  the  cold,  stiff  figure  on  the  sofa,  and  elowlj 
shakes  his  head. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  he  observes,  sadly,  "that  she " 

"Do  not  say  a  wcnrd  affaiust  her,"  Ada  pleadsi  "Biia 
is  dead,  and  she  was  Gonrtiandt's  daughter." 
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The  strange  dieooTerj  k  full/  eiplainad  to  Mr.  Kei> 
oham. 

**  Extraordinary  ^Terj  extraordinary/'  he  declares. 
"  The  will  was  ordered  to  be  read  at  twelve  o'oiook.  It  is 
now  half-past  eleven  ;  had  she  lived  one  hour  later  she 
wonld  have  been  the  possessor  ot  great  wealth  ;  for  good 
or  evil,  only  Gk>d  can  telL" 

"In  her  ravings,"  Sinclair  remarks,  "she  said  some- 
thing sbont  the  will  being  destroyed." 

"  The  will  destroyed— the  will  destroyed  1"  Mr.  Eetoham 
muses.  "  By  Jove,  I've  got  it.  I  discovered  this  morn- 
ing that  I  had  lort  my  copy  of  it|  I  always  kept  in  my 
room.  She  was  there  yesterday,  and,  no  donbt,  she  de- 
stroyed it»  thinking  it  was  the  oiiginaL  Foolish  woman  ! 
as  if  we  should  leave  the  original  as  open  as  that'' 

"  Of  course,"  he  goes  on,  "  notwithstanding  the  finding 
of  his  daughter  under  the  oiroumstances,  the  provisions  of 
the  instrument  remain  unaltered.  I  dare  say,  Jadies,  you 
wonld  prefer  me  to  postpone  the  reading  of  this  docu- 
ment ;  it  seems  almost  a  mockery  to  rehearse  it  with  the 
dead  body  of  his  daughter  in  the  houses  but  I  have  no  al- 
temativa  To-day  is  the  day  appointed,  and  to-day  it 
shall  be  read. 

''I  congratulate  you,  Miss  Ada,"  he  says,  when  he  had 
finished ;  "it  all  goes  to  you,  as  you  are  the  only  one 
married." 

*'It  will  make  nodifierence,  Mr.  Eetcham,"  rejoins  Ada, 
sweetly  ;  "  there  is  half  for  me,  and  half  for  Maggie. 
That  is  how  we  will  manage  it^isn't  it,  Edmund  T* 

"  Certainly,  my  darling  ;  we  did  not  dream  of  keeping 
it  ourselvea." 

"  There  is  nothing  more  now,"  Mr.  Ketcham  resumes, 
"to  cloud  your  happiness^nothing." 

"Ton  forget,"  says  Maggie,  sadly,  "the  death  of  our 
brother." 

"  That  need  not  trouble  you,  for  I  saw  him  scarcely  an 


hour  ago.  He  tried  to  avoid  me,  but  I  overtook  him.  It 
appears  that  the  rasoal  got  off  the  vessel  after  we  left  him. 
He  never  wished  to  go  to  Yenesuela  ;  his  only  desire  was 
to  avoid  his  wife,  of  whom  he  seems  to  be  in  mortal  fear. 
It  was  a  waste,  certainly,  of  money,  but  as  it's  turned  ont^ 
it's  all  for  the  beat  I  expect,  too,  that  there  was  another 
lady  in  the  case." 

Herbert  Qaythome  was  saved — snatched  a  second  time 
from  death  I  but  his  relations  never  saw  him  again  ;  they 
read,  some  long  time  after,  that  he  had  married  Ann 
Tomkins,  and  they  heard  that  the  pair  had  taken  a  store 
in  Newarii,  New  Jersey,  and  were  flourishing;  For  some 
reason  or  other  ho  had  oeased  all  oommunioatietts  with  his 
father  and  his  sisters. 


Nothing  mOTe  was  heard  of  Tom  Van  Bnren.  Abel 
Stimson  about  this  time  retired  from  the  bank ;  he  went 
to  Ouba.  Some  one  met  him  in  Havana,  and  he  was  thea 
accompanied  by  a  fine,  handsome  fellow  whom  he  oalled 
hb  son.  This  surprised  his  New  Tork  friends,  for  they 
knew  he  had  no  child. 

Of  course,  Maggie  Oaythome  became  the  wife  of  Ed* 
ward  Delmar,  as  the  reader  will  have  anticipated  already. 

Leonie  still  flourishes.  She  is  not  by  many  yean  so 
young  as  she  was  when  we  introduced  her,  but  she  is  as 
daring  and  as  popular  as  ever. 

And  now  a  few  parting  words  to  those  unsophistioated 
people  who  believe  everything  they  read  in  novels  to  be 
impossible,  and  we  drop  the  pen. 

Nearly  every  incident  herein  related  has  not  only  actu- 
ally occurred,  bat  has  oome  directly  under  the  notice  of 
the  author. 

It  may  interest  some  to  know  that  a  will  containing  the 
provisions  here  described  was  actually  made. 


[' 
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LOVE   IN  A  STEEPLE. 

By  Elizabeth  Bigelow. 


I  BBOBBT  to  say  that  her  name  was  Dolly.  It  would 
seem  about  as  appropriate  to  call  the  Medicean  Yenus 
Nellie.  And  it  was,  moreover,  Smith.  The  Dolly  was 
"but  a  feeble  evidence  of  the  malignity  of  Fate.  But  we — 
Ler  friends  at  Mrs.  Rawley*s— seldom  called  her  anything 
but  Saint  Cecilia.  If  her  name  had  been  Dorothea,  or 
even  Dorothy,  we  might,  perhaps,  have  been  able  to  call 
her  by  it— but  Dolly  1 

It  was  somewhat  disenchanting  to  know  that  her  name 
was  Dolly  Smith ;  but  still  is  not  Dolly  Smith,  with  re- 
markable, saint-like  loveliness,  more  interesting  than  Ara- 
bella Montesqnieu  Montmorenci,  with  a  pug  nose  and 
freckles  ?  When  she  first  made  her  appearance  in  our 
"refined  and  salect  circle"  (vide  Mr&  Bawley's  drcnlars), 
we  were  all  as  much  on  the  qui  vive  as  such  extremely 
well-bred  people  could  be  to  discover  her  past  history. 

Each  newcomer  was  wont  to  be  heralded  with  a  great 
floarish  of  trumpets.  Mrs.  Bawley  always  announced  the 
more  or  less  ezilted  position  in  lifo  of  the  new  arrival  with 
nnassailable  evidence  on  the  subject  of  grandfathers.  We 
had  not  more  confidence  in  our  soupi  and  mayonnaises 
than  in  the  grandfathers  of  Ohr  fellow-boarders.  But 
when  we  came  down  one  morning  and  found  this  lovely 
young  woman  calmly  sipping  her  chocolate  at  Mrs.  Baw- 
ley's  right  hand,  in  a  morning  costume  of  oiel-blne,  we 
were  all  in  a  state  of  densest  i^noranoe  ooooerning  bar. 
Not  a  single  trompet-tone  had  aanonnwid  her  oooilng. 


What  could  it  mean  ?  And  yet  she  haa  so  queenly  a 
presence  that  I  don't  think  the  dreadful  suspicion  thrilled 
any  of  our  nerves  that  we  might  be  sheltering  A  grand- 
fatherless  person  in  our  midst 

Mrs.  Ashburton,  our  grande  darn^  raised  her  eyeglass, 
and  scrutinised  her  from  the  yellow  locks,  arranged  with 
classieal  simi^icity,  to  the  sweeping  folds  of  the  eiel-bloe 
robe ;  and  then  she  beamed  blandly  upon  her. 

Mrs.  Bawley  seized  the  auspicious  moment,  snd  pre* 
sented  Miss  Smith  to  Mrs.  Ashburton.  There  was  no 
prefix  or  affix  to  the  Miss  Smith— nothing  to  afford  any 
enlightenment  as  to  who  Miss  Smith  might  be.  But  it 
suited  Mrs.  Ashburton's  whim  to  be  gracious,  and  henoe- 
forth,  so  far  as  that  house  was  concerned.  Miss  Smith's 
position  was  assured. 

Bat  she  Tvas  engaged  in  breaking  her  eggshell  with  as 
much  nonchalance  as  if  she  were  not  being  weighed  in  the 
balance. 

Boss  Carmichael  gave  her  little  rMrou»$i  nose  an  extra 
tilt,  and  Sarah  Winthrop  tcised  her  head  and  curled  hoi 
lips,  but  of  courso  everybody  knew  that  was  only  onvjond 
jealousy. 

Mrs.  Devereux  murmured  something  about  an  extraor- 
dinary prooeeding  on  Mrs.  Bawley's  part,  and  a  "  person" 
whom  nobody  knew,  and  looked  as  if  she  meditated  gath- 
<Tlnfl(  her  three  dsaghten  under  her  wins:  and  taking 
them  oat  of  harm's  way,  but  she  oontented  herself  with 
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giying  them  energeiio  direciionB  i?ith  regard  to  tb^ir  con* 
duot  toward  the  newcomer,  in  a  tone  which  was  only 
modemtelj  low. 

Mils  Lanrie»  who  b  of  nneeriain  age,  lame  and  ailing^ 
and  devoted  to  worsted-work  and  gosaip,  remarked,  soto 
^  voce,  to  Colonel  Jefierds ; 

•*Sh©  looks  like  an  actress.  Don't  you  think,  from  her 
looks,  that  she  must  be  an  actress  ?  Don*t  yon  feel  snre, 
now.  that  yon  have  seen  her  on  the  stage,  only  yon  have 
forgotten  just  where  T^ 

^*  Never  should  have  forgotten  it  if  I  h&d  seen  her,  ma*am 
— ^never  I**  responded  the  gallant  old  colonel,  promptly. 

And  Miss  Jjaurie  turned  for  oonflolation  to  her  neighbor 
on  the  other  hand.  It  was  just  then  that  it  struck  me  that 
her  face  was  exactly  like  the  picture  of  6aiut  Cecilia. 

Mr.  Cronnin shield  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  she 
was  a  proper  person  to  be  admitted  to  our  circle. 

With  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Ashburton  and  Mrs.  Cron* 
ninshield,  I  am  afraid,  all  the  ladies  looked  at  her  with 
suspicion.  With  the  gentlemen,  of  course,  U  was  dif- 
ferent 

little  Jack  Norton,  whose  mind  ivas  supposed  to  be 
centred  upon  his  very  little  hands  and  feet,  and  his  very 
large  and  luxuriant  mustache,  murmured  '*By  Jovel" 
nnder  his  breath,  aud  stared  at  her  quite  as  long  as  good 
breeding  allowed.  Mr.  Townsend,  the  young  college  pro- 
fesscyr,  seemed  to  find  it  very  diffloult  to  fix  his  mind  on 
the  derivation  of  some  word  from  the  Greek,  which  he 
was  explaining  to  Kitty  Devereux,  and  kept  casting  furtive 
glances  at  the  new  divinity. 

*•  Deucedly  handsome,  isn't  she  ?"  I  heard  Mr.  Dever- 
enz  remark,  In  an  undertone,  to  his  spouse. 

•*  Mr.  Deverenx,  I  am  surprised  at  you !"  the  wife  of  his 
bosom  replied. 

Young  Doctor  Ahlbom,  who  wss  reserved  to  the  last 
degree,  sat  beside  the  newcomer,  and  picked  up  her 
napkin  when  she  dropped  it,  and  lifted  his  eyes  to  her 
face  as  he  presented  it  with  a  look  of  interest,  which  I  had 
never  seen  him  bestow  on  any  other  body.  I  saw  Hose 
Carmiohsel  give  Baint  Cecilia  a  look  which,  I  waa  sure, 
meant  war  to  the  knife  after  that,  for  Doctor  Ah  1  born  was 
a  rising  man  in  his  professioUi  oame  of  a  good  old  family, 
and  was,  moreover,  rich* 

Be?erend  Arthur  Kingsford,  "Saint  Cupid,"  as  we 
lUad  him,  the  most  charming  and  eligible  young  man, 
did  not  seem  to  be  especially  attracted  by  the  newcomer. 
He  merely  bestowed  on  her  the  sweet  and  dreamy  glaneo 
with  which  he  favored  all  women,  ngly  or  beantifnl,  and 
apparently  forgot  her.  He  was  so  flattering,  so  devoted 
in  his  manner,  that  each  of  the  adoring  young  ladies  had 
at  first  fondly  believed  herself  the  happy  object  of  his  af- 
fections, but  now  that  a  year  had  passed,  and  he  was  still 
devoted  to  each  and  every  one  with  as  much  impartiality 
i  as  it  was  possible  to  exercise,  they  wore  beginning  to  be* 
lieve  that  he  had  no  afieotions,  and  the  slippers  and  dresa- 
ing-cases  were  growing  beautifully  less  in  number. 

Bat  to  return  to  Miss  DoUy  Smith.  She  responded 
I  sweetly  but  somewhat  coldly  to  Mrs.  Ashburton*B  suave 
I  speeches.  Whether  Miss  Smith  was  **  somebody  '*  or  **  no- 
I  body,'*  she  evidently  had  no  mind  to  be  patronized 
I  When  she  had  finished  her  breakfast,  ahe  looked  at  her 
watch  with  the  air  of  a  woman  of  bosunesi^  snd  sailed  out 
of  the  room. 

Several  of  the  gentlemen  had  disappeared  by  this  time, 
bnt  on  the  face  of  every  woman  present  was  stamped  the 
unconquerable  determination  to  unravel  this  mystery 
before  she  suffered  Mrs,  Bawley  to  escape  from  her  sight, 

Mr&  Derereux  began*  as  soon  as  the  door  closed  on  the 
yonng  lady. 


"  Hra  Bawley,  I  think  jon  owe  ns  some  explanation,** 
she  said,  in  her  severest  tone.     *'  Who  U  Mise  Smith  7** 

Mrs,  Hawley*s  sillow  face  flushed^  and,  stt^g  beside 
her,  I  oaal'K  f^^g  that  she  trembled.  Boi  sbs  spoks  npi 
bravely. 

**  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  spoken  abont  her,  but  I 
thought  her  appearunee  was  so  distinguished  that  nobo^ 
could *' 

**  Her  appearance  !**  ejaculated  Miss  Laurie,  in  her  most 
Ttnegary  tone. 

*'  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  her  position  is  not  pre- 
cisely what  I  could  wish  in  introducing  her  into  this  select 
circle — in  fact,  she  has  been  reduced  by  unfortunate  oir- 
cumstances  to  the  humble  station  of  a  teacher  of  music'' 

'*  A  music-teacher  1*'  repeated  Mrs.  Deverenx^  in  a  tone 
of  horror. 

**  I  hope  that  we  aU  recognize  the  fact  that  a  lady  of 
family  and  position  is  not  disgraced  when  she  is  forced  to 
honest  labor,*'  said  Mrs.  Ashburton,  with  a  glance  that  was 
a  challenge,  leveled  at  Mrs.  Davereux. 

*' Thank  yon,  Mrsk  Ashburton,"  said  Mrs.  Bawlsj, 
meekly.  "  I  am  so  glad  that  you  feel  so.  Bnt  I  tnBj  as 
well  confess  that  I  allowed  myself  to  be  somewhat  in  flu* 
enced  by  personal  feeling  in  regard  to  Mias  Smith*  Hsr 
father  ones  did  a  graat  kindness  to  my  husband  ;  and  sho 
m  all  alone  in  the  world,  and  I  knew  that  I  could  look 
after  her  comfort  as  s  stranger  wonldn%  and  I  couldn't 
refuse  to  take  her.'* 

Mrs.  Rawley's  eyes  filled  with  genuine  tears,  I  think 
we  were  all  a  little  touched  by  this  proof  of  real  feeling  in 
our  mercenary,  worldly-minded  little  hostess,  and  the 
council  of  war  ended  abruptly.  Miss  Smith  might  not 
find  herself  on  a  bed  of  roses  in  our  •♦select  cirde,"  but 
she  would  be  allowed  to  remain. 

I  went  up-stairs  just  in  time  to  see  the  young  laily  sail- 
ing off,  in  a  decidedly  stylish  walking  costume,  vrith  a 
raasic-roU  under  her  arm.  Evidently  she  was  not  the 
down -trodden  music  teacher  dear  to  novel-writers,  clad 
perpetually  in  a  ahabby  alpaca  dress  and  dragglel  shawl 

On  this  very  day  of  her  first  appearance,  Kitty  Devs- 
reux  came  to  me  in  great  excitement,  to  tell  me  of  a  dis 
CO  very  she  had  made. 

"She  is  soprano  at  St  Jade's  ;  think  of  that !  And,  of 
course,  $he  oame  here  beoanse  Ad  ia  here/* 

I  understood,  of  course,  that  ''she  '*  meant  Miss  Smith, 
and  *'he''  Saint  Cupid,  but  I  thought  Mias  Kitty  was 
jumping  at  conclusions  at  a  marvelous  rate. 

**I  don't  think  she  even  knew  that  he  boarded  here. 
She  evideiitly  wasn't  acquainted  with  him,  as  she  did  not 
recognize  him ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  anppoeed  that  every 
young  lady  falls  in  love  with  Saint  Onpid  at  first  sight" 

That  wm  rather  hard,  for  it  was  a  fact  patent  to  all  ob- 
aervera  that  Kitty's  heart  had  succumbed  to  Saint  Cupid*a 
spell  on  their  very  first  meeting*  From  that  time  ahe 
had  turned  the  cold  shoulder  upon  all  her  admirers,  and 
devoted  herself  assidaously  to  chui-ch-work  and  aiippcr- 
embroidering. 

Kitty  colored  furiously,  and  looked  ae  if  she  eonld  an- 
nihilate me  ;  bnt  then  Kitty  and  I  were  always  at  sword's 
point 

**  1  know  ahe  is  an  artful,  designing  thin^  .  Mrs.  |{awley 
ought  to  be  made  to  turn  her  away,"  said  Kitty,  hotly. 

**  Oh,  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  female  mind  !**  amid 
r,  provokingly.  *^Ju8t  becwise  she  happens  to  bs  ss 
beantilnl  as  8amt  Oeoilin. 

'*  Saint  Cecilia,  indeed  1  She  will  turn  out  to  bs  a  Tip 
nlar  adveutnrf>ss  !  Now  remombor  what  I  ssy  T  An4 
Kitty  took  herself  ofi  in  a  race. 

She  did  Dot  appear  at  lunch  on  that  first  diy     that 


(It90(»7^ed  thatj  instead  of  being  reduced  from  wealth  and 
•tation,  she  waa  now  in  a  atate  of  macb  greater  prosperity 
than  ever  before,  her  father  haTing  been  a  third-class 
mnaioian,  and  her  mother  a  dressmaker* 

Ikirs,  Ashbnrton,  however,  declared  that  Miss  Smith^n 
highbred  look  and  bearing  were  sofficient  to  refate  snch 
base  charges. 

BCrs.  Groxiniiishield  Tentnred  to  remark  that  even  if  it 

were  so Bnt  she  was  iastantly  cried  down,  aod»  in 

Uie  midst  of  the  exoitement,  Mrs.  Ilawley  in  tears,  Mrs. 
Pwffenx  all  a  qutver  with  wrath*  Mrs.  Ashbnrton  dignt-^ 


'*  Mr.  Kiogsford,  is  it  true  that  Misa  Smith  is  a  member 
of  yoor  oh  arch  ohoirp  and  hare  yon  ever  met  her  before 
she  eame  here  ? — and  what  do  yon  think  of  her  ?'* 

''I  think  she  does  sing  in  onr  ohoir.  I  remember  her 
Ikoe,  No,  I  have  never  met  her,"  responded  Saint  Onpid, 
with  the  utmost  oomposiire. 

*  Bat  you  haven't  answered  all  Mrs.  Deverenx's  ques- 
tions," said  Mr^.  Aahburtoo. 

"  What  do  I  think  of  her  ?  Oh,  I  think  her  beaotiftil 
and  charming,  of  conne— are  not  all  ladies  so  V* 

*'  She  is  awfnlly  handsome,  and  she  walks  like  a  <|tiMll. 
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I  heard  she  was  goinf;^  to  afaig  in  the  concert  at  Orpheus 
Hall,  Wednesday  evening,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Samar- 
itan iSooiety,  and  1  went  straightway  and  bought  ticketa 

If  her  Toice  is  any  tiling  like  her  face,  yoa  know " 

This  was  Jack  Norton. 

If  r.  Eingsford  gracefnlly  changed  the  subject,  evidently 
not  wishing  to  discnas  Miss  Smith.  Indeed,  he  could 
seldom  be  inveigled  into  expressing  his  opinion  of  any 
woman,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  he  showed  his  wisdom 
thereby. 

*'  8ing  at  a  concert  1  Fancy  having  a  public  character 
like  that  in  the  Louse  I"  I  heard  Mr&  Devereux  say,  in  a 
tone  of  horror,  to  Miss  Laurie  as  we  were  going  up-stairs. 
*'  I  shall  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  lake  my  girls  away  at 
once." 

Bat  Mrs.  Devereux  was  always  threatening,  and  I  don't 
think  anybody  felt  that  we  were  in  the  least  danger  of 
losiog  the  society  of  the  Devereux. 

We  prided  ourselves  upon  having  a  good  deal  of  talent 
amongst  us,  in  one  way  or  another,  and,  with  readings  and 
music  and  theatricals,  we  certainly  succeeded  in  getting 
up  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  8oir4e  once  in  a  while.  Mrs. 
Ashburton  and  Mrs.  Devereux  were  the  managers. 

"I  am  going  to  ask  Miss  Smith  to  slug  to-night,"  said 
Mr&  Ashburton  to  me,  **if  only  for  the  sake  of  teasing 
those  spiteful  women,  who  are  jealous  of  her  beauty.  They 
say  she  has  a  magnificent  voice.  Won't  Mamma  Devereux 
be  furious  to  have  Marie's  feeble  warbling  eclipsed  ?" 
Mrs.  Devereux  said  to  her  friend  and  ally,  Min  Laurie : 
"  Mrs.  Ashburton  means  to  ask  Miss  Smith  to  sing  to- 
night, just  on  purpose  to  oast  my  girls  into  the  shade ; 
bat  I'll  outwit  her,  you  see  if  I  don't.  That  girl  aha'n't 
aing." 

Accordingly,  at  the  dinner-table  that  night,  almost  as 
we  were  seated,  Mra  Jhmateax  proclaimed,  in  a  tone 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  audible  to  everybody  at  the 
table: 

*'  There  is  one  mistake  In  the  arrangements  for  to-night 
for  which  I  am  sorry.  We  are  to  have  entirely  too  much 
singicg.  I  think  I  shall  have  my  Marie  withdraw,  though 
the  Ohurcbills,  who  are  coming,  were  so  anxiooa  to  hear 
her  render  '  Robert  toi  que  j'aimo. ' " 

"  On  the  contrary,  my  dear  Mrs.  Devereux,  I  am  sure 
we  have  not  enough  singing,  and  I  was  just  requesting 
Miss  Smith  to  favor  ns." 

'*  Ob,  if  you  have  enough,  pray  excuse  me,"  said  Oecilia, 
as,  of  course,  Mrs.  Devereux's  remark  had  made  it  incum- 
bent on  her  to  say.  "If  I  could  do  anything  that  would 
really  be  of  service,  I  siiould  be  very  glad.  I  can  read  a 
little." 

Now,  I  thought  this  waa  very  aweetly  and  modestly  said, 
as  if  ^e  really  wished  to  be  of  use ;  but  Mrs.  Devereux 
said,  in  a  tone  of  horror,  which  only  Just  failed  to  be  aud- 
ible at  Saint  Cecilia's  end  of  the  table  : 
"Who  ever  heard  of  BQoh  boldness  I" 
'•That  will  be  the  very  thing  1"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ashbur- 
ton. "  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  haven't  much  dramatic 
talent  amongst  us  "  (Mrs.  Devereux  and  the  oldest  daugh- 
ter, Anno,  had  been  most  prominent  as  readers),'* and,  be- 
sides, to  hear  a  new  and  fresh  style  will  be  delightfuL" 

And  Mrs.  Astilnrton  oast  a  glance  of  triumph  upon  her 
discomfited  foe. 

Saint  Cecilia  modestly  disclaimed  the  possession  of  es- 
pecial dramatic  talent^  but  would  be  "very  happy  to 
oblige." 

"She  only  wants  to  make  herself  oonspioaona,'*  said 
Ura.  Devereux  to  me,  as  we  were  going  up-staira.  "  She'll 
make  a  Tulgar  toilet,  and  she  will  make  a  wreloiied  failure 
0I  her  reading.    Ton  will  see." 


We  were  all  there  to  see.  Not  one  of  the  gentlemen 
had  a  "  pressing  engagement."  as,  I  regret  to  say,  some 
of  them  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  when  we  had  theie 
little  displays  of  "  home  talent" 

Even  Doctor  Ahlbom,  who  seldom  had  an  ev'sning  to 
spare,  settled  himsdif  in  an  obscure  comer,  where  escape 
would  be  impossible  until  the  entertainment  was  over. 

Anne  Devereux  and  Bose  Carmichael.  played  a  duet 
This  was  so  urgently  encored  that  it  was  repeated.  Then 
Marie  Devereux  sang  "Robert,  Robert,  toi  que  j*aime^" 
with  great  expression  and  languishing  glances,  and  her 
voice  was  sweet  and  pleasing,  though  rather  thin,  and  the 
little  ballad  which  she  sang  for  an  encore  was  enjoy abla 

Afterward  Mr.  Eingsford  read  "  Doctor  Marigold,"  and 
one  or  two  other  short  selections  from  Dickens.  He  had 
been  wont  to  read  pathetic  little  love-songs,  but  now  he 
eschewed  everything  of  that  kind,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  comia 

Kitty  Devereux  whimpered  me,  with  great  concern,  that 
he  must  have  heard  that  we  called  him  St  Cupid,  and  that 
we  must  do  so  no  more. 

After  that  Mr.  Devereux  read  "  The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade,"  but  the  effect  was  rather  comical  than  otherwise. 
Then  came  more  music,  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  de- 
scribe ;  and  then  appeared  St  Cecilia. 

Mrs.  Devereux's  prophecy  of  a  vulgar  toilet  was  not  ful- 
filled.  She  wore  a  very  simple-made  black  silk,  with  soma 
fine  old  hbce  at  throat  and  wrist,  and  a  set  of  pearls. 

She  read  that  intensely  dramatic  poem  of  Dante  Bos- 

seti's,  "  Sister  Helen,"  and  she  read  it  with  a  passion  and 

fire,  which,  on  or  off  the  stage,  I  had  never  heard  equaled. 

There  was  a  dead  hush  when  she  finished,  which  was 

much  more  flattering  than  applause. 

After  we  had  sufBciently  recovered,  we  all  did  applaud 
wildly.  But  nothing  would  induce  Miss  Smith  to  repeat 
'*  Bister  Helen,"  or  to  read  anything  else.  Indeed,  she 
looked  .too  much  exhausted. 

Little  Jack  Norton  was  really  making  himself  ridiculous 
by  his  boisterous  applause  and  excitement  Even  Papa 
Devereux  was  so  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm  aa  to  be 
oblivious  of  the  frowns  and  fierce  looks  of  his  spouse. 

"  Oh,  it  ith  really  thoul-thirring,  but  thtill  a  trifle— 
jntht  a  trifle — too  tragic  for  a  drawing-room ;  don't  yon 
think  tho  ?"  lisped  Kitty  Devereux  to  Doctor  Ahlbom. 

I  looked  at  the  doctor.  Hia  dark  and  somewhat  stem 
face  was  actually  pale  and  agitated  ;  or  was  it  only  the 
dim  light  of  the  comer  where  he  sat  ? 

Miss  Smith  did  not  stay  to  enjoy  her  ovation ;  she 
slipped  quietly  away,  and  Doctor  Ahlborn  left  almost  im- 
mediately after. 

I  suppose  I  had  not  sufficient  reason  for  such  a  fancy, 
but  I  did  fancy  from  that  night  that  onr  Saint  Ceoilia  and 
Doetor  Ahlbom  had  met  before. 

One  would  not,  perhaps,  have  guessed  it  from  the  frigid 
and  stately  little  bow  which  she  gave  him  when  Mrs.  Ash- 
burton presented  him,  in  due  form,  the  next  day;  but 
still,  its  contrast  with  the  manner  in  which  she  beamed 
upon  Mr.  Kiogsford  was  striking.  And  I  noticed  that 
Doctor  Ahlbom  turned  away  from  her  at  once,  with  a 
bitter  little  smile  curling  his  lip. 

Here  was  a  mystery,  I  felt  sure  ;  and  truly  there  ii 
nothing  so  dear  to  the  female  soul,  especially  if  there  be  a 
hint  of  romance  about  it 

Mrs.  Ashburton  and  I  went  to  the  Samaritan  Society 
concert  expressly  to  hear  Saint  Cecilia  sing,  and  Oolonel 
Jefferda  went  with  ns  ;  the  old  oolonel  was  so  eompletely 
carried  away  with  her,  that  I  did  not  know  but  that  hM 
would  go  to  the  length  of  offering  himself  and  hia  millitit 
to  ker  at  onoe. 
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I  aoaroely  ezpeeied  to  tee  anybody  else  from  our  honee, 
bat  there  mm  Saint  Onpid,  oonepiouoiui  in  a  front  seat, 
although  that  OTening  there  were  serricesin.his  ehuroh. 
Of  ooorse^  little  Jack  Norton  was  to  the  fore,  in  an  extra- 
ordinary necktie,  and  with  an  amasingly  graoefol  onrl  to 
mustache. 

I  looked  about  for  Doctor  Ahlbom,  and  discovered  his 
handsome^  dark  face  in  an  obseore  corner. 

Saint  Cecilia  sang  like  an  angel,  and  looked  like  one, 
too,  in  her  white  robes ;  bat  what  did  that  mysterioas 
Doctor  Ahlbom  do  bat  get  ap  and  stride  oat  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  her  songs ;  snd  she  noticed  him ;  I  saw  her  face 
change.    How  did  ahe  espy  him  in  that  dim  comer  ? 

A  few  days  after  she  came  to  Mrs.  Bawley's.  A  tiny 
locket  dropped  from  her  chain,  and  opened  as  it  felL  As 
I  picked  it  np  I  recognized  the  face  as  that  of  an  old 
schoolmate  and  Tery  dear  friend. 

Laara  Wallis  V*  I  exclaimed,  and  my  eyes  filled  with 
tears ;  she  had  been  dead  for  many  years,  bat  I  had  not 
forgotten  h«r. 

**  Did  yoa  really  know  her  ?"  said  Miss  Smith.  '*  She 
was  my  half-sister.'' 

I  remembered  to  have  heard  that  Laara  Wallis's  mother 
had  manied  a  Mr.  Smith ;  bat  if  I  had  not  forgotten  it,  of 
coarse  the  name  was  too  common  for  me  to  think  of  aaso- 
ciating  with  her  onr  Saint  Oeoilia» 

So  the  litUe  loekel  formed  •  bond  •!  sympathy  bolween 
ns,  for  she  had  loved  her  lister  ^Mty  mneh  as  a  aUd,  and 
delighted  to  talk  of  her. 

Mr.  Arthur  Kingsf  ord  began  at  once  lo  devole  IdiMslf 
to  her ;  bat,  then,  that  was  no  more  than  he  had  dona  to  a 
great  many  other  young  ladies. 

Saint  Oeoilia  and  Doctor  Ahlbom  seldom  ea^anged  a 
word ;  but  I  noticed  that  be  hauuted  the  dimwing-room 
when  she  waa  there,  and  his  eyes  followed  her  efwy  move- 
ment with  a  haughty  and  soonfui  expression  :  but  once  or 
twice  I  saw  a  wistful,  tender  kMk»  which  seemed  to  have 
crept  into  his  fsoe  against  his  wilL 

She  was  standing  in  the  hall  one  day,  talking  to  Arthur 
Kingsford  ;  he  had  stopped  her  as  she  was  coming  up- 
stairs, and  some  gay  badinage  was  passing,  when  Doctor 
Ahlbom  passed  them.  A  moment  afterward  Saint  Cedlia 
came  rushing  into  my  room,  and  dropped  her  head  on  the 
arm  of  a  sofa  in  a  passion  of  tears. 

'*I  can't  stay  in  the  house  with — ^with  that  Doctor 
Ahlbom !  His  scornful  way  is  perfectly  intolerable ! 
What  right  has  he  to  sneer  at  me  ?  Why  doesn't  he  let 
me  alone  ?  I  won't  leave  here,  because  he  will  know  I  am 
running  away  from  him,  but  if  I  had  known  that  he  was 
here,  I  would  have  died  before  I  would  have  come  here  1" 

"  Dear  me^  child,  do  be  calm,"  said  I ;  "  and  tell  me 
what  the  matter  is.  Had  you  ever  met  Doctor  Ahlborn 
before  ?" 

'*  Yes ;  I  spent  a  Summer  with  him  at  Lake  George, 
three  years  sgo.  I  may  as  well  tell  yoa  the  whole  story — 
I  have  never  told  anybody — and  perhaps  it  may  make  me 
feel  better.  He  devoted  himself  to  me,  and  I — I  am  not 
a  bit  susceptible.  I  never  thought  I  should  care  for  any- 
body, but  I  fell  in  love  with  him.  In  love  !^it  was  a 
perfect  infatuation.  I  envied  the  very  ground  because  his 
foot  touched  it.  I  would  have  died  to  save  him  from  the 
least  pain.  I  don't  know  how  such  a  feeling  ever  came  to 
SM.  I  had  it  all  at  once,  and  I  couldn't  get  rid  of  it.  The 
^orat— the  maddening  part  of  it— fai  that  I  haven't  got  rid 
of  ityel!  Well,  he  told  me  that  he  loved  me  one  evening ; 
that  he  never  had  loved  any  woman  bai  me,  and  he 
■hoaM  love  me  for  ever— thafs  what  they  all  say,  yon 
kaaw'*-HUid  hero  Oeeilia  heaved  a  weary  little  ligb— 
''and  I  wml  steaight  up  lo  ttM  s0Tsaftlk  faMtoi.    Ididn*! 


come  down  again  until  the  next  morning,  when  I  found 
that  he  had  departed,  leaving  a  little  note  for  me,  in 
which  he  said  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  me,  and  I 
should  never  see  him  again,  I  never  have  seen  him  since 
until  I  met  him  here." 

"  Doctor  Ahlbom  ?  I  could  have  swom  that  he  was  the 
soul  of  honor.  There  must  be  some  dreadful  mistake^"  I 
exclaimed. 

"There  is  no  mistake.  His  aunt,  who  is  expected  to 
leave  him  her  fortune,  evidently  did  not  approve  of  mes. 
He  thought  that  he  had  gone  as  far  as  prudence  would 
allow  him  to  go,  and  his  only  safety  was  in  flight." 

"  Isn't  it  possible  that  some  falsehood  had  been  told 
him " 

"  If  that  had  been  so,  wouldn't  he  have  taken  some  time 
to  investigate  it,  if  he  had  cared  for  me  ?  He  looked  upon 
it  as  only  an  amusing  little  flirtation.  I  was  poor  and 
friendless,  atd  he  dared  to  treat  me  as  he  would  not  have 
dared  to  treat  a  girl  of  his  own  station." 

"  You  think  this  of  him,  and  yet  you " 

"Love  him  ?  Yes.  I  used  to  think  that  respect  must 
necessarily  go  with  love.  I  have  found  out  that  it  is  not 
so.  But  I  have  pride — plenty  of  it;  I  wouldn't  marry 
him  if  he  went  down  on  his  knees  to  me.  And  I  can't  en- 
dure to  have  him  think  I  care  for  him  now.  I  want  him 
to  think  I  am  utterly  in  different  to  him ;  if  it  were  not  for 
that  I  would  go  away  from  here.  He  shall  not  think  that 
1  care  for  his  scornful  looks.  He  passed  me  just  now, 
when  I  was  talking  with  Mr.  Kingsford,  and  such  a  look 
as  he  gave  me !    What  is  it  to  him  whom  I  talk  with  ?" 

••  I  am  bound  as  a  friend  to  tell  you,"  said  I,  "  that  you 
have  a  very  coquettiah  way  with  you.  There  is  every  ap- 
pearance of  a  desperate  flirtation  between  yon  and  Saint 
Cupid." 

"Is  it  anything  to  him  if  I  choose  to  flirt  with  with  Mr. 
Kingsford  ?"  she  demanded,  with  a  soom  which  nearly 
annihilated  me. 

"Certainly  not ;  only  that  it  seemed  to  me  possible  that 
that  way  of  youn  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  his 
strange  behavior,"  said  L  "Did  jou  flirt  with  nobody  at 
LakeOeorge?" 

"  How  could  anything  like  that  have  eome  over  him  so 
saddenly  f"  she  asked,  without  committing  herself,  I  ob- 
served, as  to  wJMher  she  had  or  had  not  flirted.  "  Did  he 
know  anything  more  about  my  flirtations  the  next  mom- 
ing  before  daylight  than  he  did  that  night  ?  And  I  didn't 
flirty  either,  not  aft  all ;  there  were  gentlemen  there  who 
were  civil  to  me^  and  I  didn't  torn  my  back  on  them ;  but 
I  hadn't  a  thought,  really,  for  any  man  in  the  world  but 
hink  It  ie  horribly  humiliating  to  have  told  you  this,  but 
I  felt  as  if  I  moat  tell  somebody  or  die.  I  never  felt  so 
before.  And  now  111  tell  yoa  what  I  am  going  to  do.  I 
am  going  to  marry  the  flrst  man  who  asks  me— just  to 
show  him  that  I  don't  care." 

"  My  deai^  don't  let  your  wicked,  foolish  pride  run 
away  witk  yon  like  that  1"  I  said,  severely.  "  Would  yoa 
better  matters  by  making  yourself  miserable  for  lifo  ?" 

But  it  was  of  no  use  to  talk  to  the  girl  in  her  present 
mood,  and  I  was  sorely  puzzled. 

Doctor  Ahlborn  had  such  a  good  face,  though  it  was  a 
trifle  stern  and  haughty  ;  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  he 
had  ever  committed  a  mean  or  dishononble  act 

I  could  not  help  thinking  that  he  loved  her.  I  had 
seen  his  face  soften  so,  once  or  twice,  when  he  looked  at 
her. 

I  was  sura  it  was  a  misunderstanding  which  had  v^ade 
him  treat  her  so  cmelly,  but  oonld  only  reflect  upoxt 
"how  easily  things  go  wrong, **  and  leave  the  xesolt  t0 
time  and  Fre^denoe.  . 
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ONLV  A  CHILD. 

It  1b  only  the  form  of  a  hoaped-up  sod, 

Ajid  some  words  In  a  sculptured  wreatb 
mat  tell  of  a  soul  gone  home  to  Ood, 

Wmie  tiie  reel  Ilea  underoeoOi. 
It  tfl  only  tbe  graye  of  a  Utile  oblld; 

A  shred  on  the  sea  of  Time; 
A  spot  over  which  the  winda  run  wild, 

And  clothe  It  with  frosty  rime. 

But  I«  who  stood  in  this  very  plBC«.v 

One  sultry  Bummer's  day, 
Behald  a  mother^  with  whitened  toee. 

Bend  over  her  baby's  ©lay. 
Bend  down  till  she  clasped  the  tiny  shell, 

With  all  Its  polish  and  sheen, 
rioee  up  to  her  snow-white  trasom^s  swell, 

Her  marble  arms  between, 

I  know  of  a  home  not  far  away. 

Where  pence  and  plenty  abounds. 
But  the  light  went  oat  one  Summer's  day. 

Prom  the  1>nautifui  house  and  grounds. 
There  were  little  feet  that  pattered  about. 

Now  still  in  the  sleep  of  death, 
And  the  wails  that  rang  a  childish  shoui 

Boaroe  echo  a  passing  breath. 

I  know  of  a  drawer  fn  an  ebony  frame. 
Wherein  there  Is  boarded  wcaalth ; 

Where  erery  day  eomee  a  stately  dame 
To  kneel  »nd  to  weep  by  stealth. 
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Her  wealth  is  a  half* worn  suit  of  blue^ 

Some  books  and  a  brokoa  toy, 
A  velvet  cap  and  a  Uttle  shoe. 

And  the  picture  of  her  boy. 

For  tbe^e  she  would  give  her  gems  ami  ffOtd,  ^ 

Would  barter  her  house  and  lands. 
For  these,  were  they  to  be  boujjht  and  eold, 

ahe  would  work  with  her  delicate  bands* 
One  hall  of  her  heart  lies  here  in  his  grave, 

?he  other  Is  out  with  the  world. 
Playing  a  jmrt  as  oaltous  as  brave, 

Till  the  scroll  of  her  life  is  unttirled* 

Ay.  it  Is  only  the  grave  of  a  child. 

Bome  aods  o'er  a  sinless  form. 
Could  it  be  by  prayer  from  Death  bogalledy 

Could  It  be  by  love  made  warm, 
The  winds  would  wander  around  this  spot, 

And  the  froet  erect  Its  whitened  crMt, 
But  the  frost  and  winds  would  find  It  oof. 

For  the  liabe  would  l>e  on  Its  mother's  breast. 


In  ihG  meantime  ber  fUziatioa  with  Arthnr  Klngtford 
seemed  to  be  growing  aerioa^..  I  was  afraid  that  sbe 
meant  to  marrj  him. 

Doctor  Ahlhom  looked  more  and  more  atern  and 
gloomj,  but  he  seemed  unable  to  keep  awaf  from  Saiul 
CeoiliiL  He  seemed  to  like  authtog  better  than  to  be  in 
some  cxkrBer  where  be  oould  gQ7*e  at  her  without  attraoUng- 
AttentjoQ* 


I  was  enM  that  fhej  loved  each  other,  and  I  came  U^ ' 
tbe  oonoliulon  at  length  that  I  ooiild  look  on  oalmljr  nn 
longer  and  see  **  things  f^  wrong/* 

One  day  Saint  Cecilia  was  ill ;  it  waa  onlj  a  slt|;til  iviii^ 
ish  attackf  not  at  all  serions,  bnt  ^nfflcient  to  oonflne  heel 
to  her  roam*     As  I  iras  going  down^stain  I  met  tloelorl 
Ahlborn  coming  in  with  a  groat  bnneh  of  froah  Tiolel^ 
A  andden,  andaolous  thought  etruok  me« 
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"  Oh,  how  loyelj  1  I  wiah  poor  Saini  CeoiUa  had  some 
of  those  r 

It  wag  dreadfidlj  awkward,  of  course,  and  how  angry 
aho  woald  ha?e  been  !  Bat  I  always  knew  that  mikich- 
making  was  not  mj/oiie. 

**  May  I  ask  why  Mias  Smith  shonld  hare  that  adjective 
applied  to  her  ?  The  laat  one  that  I  abonld  think  of  naing 
in  oonnectiou  with  her.'* 

**  She  is  ill  to-day  ;  but  I  called  her  poor  beoanse  she  is 
nakappy/* 

*'  Stiio  diaeembles  her  feeliaga  with  great  anooeas^^  he 
cemarkedf  in  hatef  oily  aarcaatic  tones. 

*•  One  can't  go  about  weeping  and  wringing  one's  hands. 
She  is  not  in  any  way  deceitful ;  ahe  ia  aa  true  and  frank 
aa  ano light** 

My  conscienoe  did  giro  me  a  little  twinge  aa  I  thought 
of  the  way  the  girl  was  carrying  on  with  Baint  Cupid* 

He  smiled  in  that  dlaagreeble,  aoornful  way  ^ain.  But 
he  looked  at  me  steadily,  inquiringlj. 

"  I  did  not  know  that  you  had  euoh  a  distrust  of  woman- 
kind," I  said. 

**  Not  of  womankind— only  of  some  women  ;  bitter  ex- 
perieooa  has  taught  me.'* 

*' Doctor  AhlborUp  you  misunderatand  and  misjudge 
he^f**  I  said,  eitmeatly. 

**  I  would  give  my  life  to  be  able  to  beliere  so/* he  said, 
with  his  voice  full  of  passion. 

He  was  gone,  but  he  had  left  the  yioletii  in  my  handSi  I 
gave  them  to  Saint  Cecilia,  but  I  did  not  dare  to  tell  her 
where  they  came  from. 

Abont  a  week  after.  Saint  Cecilia  oamo  to  me  one  after- 
noon, ftud  asked  me  to  congratulate  her. 

*'You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  are  engaged  to 
Arthur  Kingsford  V  I  said. 

'*  Not  ejcactly  ;  but  he  asked  me  to  marry  him,  and  I  am 
to  give  him  my  answer  to*night»  and  I  hare  decided  to  aay 
•Tee.'  ** 

I  must  say  that  I  felt  inclined  then  to  leave  the  girl  to 
her  own  destruction,  but  I  did  venture  a  few  words  of  re- 
monstrance, which  were  entirely  unheeded  ;  ahe  would  not 
even  listen,  but  took  herself  ofi^  nying  she  was  going  to 
the  church  to  pby  herself  into  a  better  mood.  An  organ 
was  a  great  solace  to  her  ;  ahe  alwaya  went  to  SL  Jude'a 
when  die  felt  especially  dispirited. 

As  soon  aa  ahe  had  gone,  I  put  on  my  wrappings,  think- 
ing I  would  go  the  church  and  hear  the  music^  as  I  had 
often  done  without  her  knowledge. 

I  met  Doctor  Ahlborn  in  the  hall  just  going  out.  An 
unaccountable  impulse^oertainly  I  had  no  design  in  it 
then— impelled  me  to  ask  him  to  go  also. 

*•  She  really  plays  beautifully,  and  ahe  need  not  know 
that  ahe  has  an  audience,"  I  added,  reading  in  his  face 
that  he  wished  to  ge,  but  his  pride  prevented  him. 

He  assented,  like  one  who  yields  against  hia  will,  and 
we  walked  to  Si  Jnde's  together, 

I  talked  to  him  about  Saint  Cecilia,  with  a  despezate 
hope  arising  within  me  that  it  might  not  yet  be  quite  too 
late  to  bri|ig  these  two,  who  loved  each  other,  together, 
and  prevent  the  girl  from  fling  in  g  away  her  life's  happi- 
neaa* 

He  aoarcely  replied  to  me,  as  I  set  forth  St.  Geoilia's 
P«rfeotiona  with  as  guilelees  a  manner  aa  I  could  assume  ; 
but  at  length  ha  burst  out^  to  my  great  aurprlae^  lor  I 
iiad  always  found  him  a  very  reserved  man, 

**  Don't  ask  me  to  believe  in  her  t    You  don't  know  her 
ii  I  do.    You  are  aurprised,  of  course,  but  we  were  be- 
trothed lovera  once.    I  loved  her  aa  I  believe  no  woman 
vraa  ever  loved  before.     I  trusted  her  utterly.    My  faith 
Jo  Qod  was  not  more  pei^feot  than  my  fdith  in  her  truth 


and  ptirity.  Not  an  hour  after  ahe  had  told  me  that 
had  given  me  all  her  heart ;  that  ahe  had  nmfwr  had  a 
thought  for  any  other  man,  and  had  promiaed  lo  be  my 
wife,  I  saw  a  letter  which  she  had  written  to  a  friaod  cf 
mine,  who  waa  staying  in  the  same  hotel,  proleaslikg  the 
same  love  which  she  had  declared  belonged  to  me  alasie^- 
such  a  touching  outburst  of  undying  love  and  ooafidMiea 
as  I  never  read  before  oir  sinoe  1  I  wait  away  |]i«  neil 
morning,  and  I  never  aaw  her  again  until  she  oame  toMr& 
Rawley'a." 

"  Wasn't  it  possible  that  there  was  aome  mlatalcA  I  Bid 
you  nerer  aay  any  thiug  to  her  about  it— aak  any  esphmi^ 
tion  r 

**  Was  any  explanation  possible  ?  I  saw  the  letter  with 
my  own  eyes  ;  her  name  waa  signed  to  it  I  had  obserretl 
her  coquettish  way  with  him,  bnt  I  was  a  blinded,  inXatu* 
ated  fool,  and  I  thought  it  was  only  a  natural  and  artleaa 
wish  to  please.  I  ought  to  have  seen  that  she  waa  a  henrlp 
leas  flirt,  bat  I  didn\" 

1  moat  acknowledge  that  I  waa  a  little  bewildtted  at 
first)  but  my  faith  in  Saint  CecillA  arose  triumphant  irom 
the  teat 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  I  know  thare  wia  womm 
wretched  mistake  about  it,"  I  eaid,  stubbornly.  ^*  Ibal 
girl,  whatover  her  faults  may  be,  is  aa  true  aa  ateel ;  uid 
you  owed  it  to  her  to  ask  for  aa  explanation." 

We  entered  the  church  by  the  little  side-door,  wWtk 
Saint  Cecilia  always  left  opeu  behind  her.  A  Baob^^^ 
was  pealing  solemnly  and  grandly  down  from  the  organ* 
loft.  Then  came  an  uncanny,  ghostly  thing  that  made  nut 
shiver. 

How  the  girl  did  play  I    It  became  intol«raUe  ii  kngth 
the  wild,  weird  sobbings  and  wailings^  as  of  a  aoal  in  tor* 
maot,  that  she  drew  from  the  organ. 
"  Let  us  go.     I  don't  like  her  playing  to-day,'*  I  said. 
Doctor  Ahlborn  arose,  but  he  seemed  loath  to  go^ 
"  Have  you  ever  been  up  in  the  tower  7    Tb©  Tiew  Is 
said  to  be  very  fine,"  he  said. 
**No,    I  should  Uke  to  ga    Can  we  f" 
"  I  think  so.     The  door  ia  uauaUy  unlocked,  I  m 
As  we  went  by  the  gallery-door  I  looked  ia.     Sai&t  Ot* 
oilia*a  hat  was  off,   and  a  ray  of   aunlightp  itMainiiig 
through  a  stained  window,  feU  on  her  head,  formiaf  m  pet* 
feet  halo,     I  motioned  to  Doctor  Ahlborn. 

"Look  1  Saint  Cecilia  !"  I  said,  '«Did  you  ever  see 
anything  more  beautifol  ?" 

He  looked,  with  his  heart  in  his  eyea.  However  ha 
might  despise  her,  he^  could  not  help  loving  her.  He 
turned  away  abruptly,  and  started  up  the  stairs*  I  don't 
know  whether  it  waa  my  good  genius  at  my  elbow  or  only 
the  spirit  of  audacity  that  made  me  do  what  X  did. 

I  stepped  in  beside  the  organ  and  aaked  Saint  Ceellia  if 
she  did  not  want  to  go  up  in  the  tower.  I  startled  her, 
of  couiae ;  she  waa  completely  absorbed  in  her  mnaie^  and 
hod  fancied  herself  alone  ;  but  she  did  want  to  gow 

*'  It  is  the  very  thing  !"  she  said,  eathuaiaatJeally,  *'t 
have  wanted  for  a  long  timo  to  go  up  there^  and  I  want  to 
be  lifted  above  the  world  to-day,  espeoiaUy  '^^laugbing; 
but  with  a  wearj  little  sigh. 

She  had  not  the  alightest  suspicion  that  she  waa  to  hi^Ti 
any  companion  but  me,  and  certainty  Doctor  Alilbocii  dli 
not  expect  any  addition  to  the  party* 

Doctor  Ahlborn  was  waiting  for  a«  nl  tlw  fnfft  iMndli^i 
where  the  darkneaa  made  it  impossible  to  disliogulah  aa 
object  until  you  had  come  doee  npon  it  6aiiit  Cocflk 
recognized  him  with  a  little  start  of  Burprijio  and  lUiaay. 
He  lifted  his  bat  to  her  without  a  word.  I  aaw  tbnl  bet 
first  impulse  was  to  turn  baok,  bnt  nho  saw  in  an  {nslutl 
thai  that  would  be  too  marked,  and  oalmly  resigaied 
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self  to  the  sitnatiozL  I  was  forced  to  talk  for  the  whole 
party,  the  other  two  beisg  embarnuudBglj  8il6nt»  and  aa 
the  steep  ascent  had  a  painful  e£fect  upon  my  breath,  I 
felt  that  I  was  reaping,  in  some  measure,  the  punishment 
due  to  manoeavres.  And  it  was  evident  that  my  man- 
oenrring  was  of  no  ayaii  if  they  would  not  speak  to  each 
other  1 

We  reached  the  top  at  last,  just  as  I  was  beginning  to 
despair.  We  were  *'  aboTe  the  world,"  indeed.  The  dfy 
at  our  feet  looked  like  a  toy-yillage.  We  stood  there  imtU 
the  sunset  light  faded  and  the  twilight'a  darkness  and 
hush  began  to  fall  around  us ;  there  were  yery  lew  words 
spoken,  but  I  could  see  that  the  little  leaTsn  which  I  had 
been  able  to  drop  into  Doctor  Ahlbom's  mind  was  working. 

Saint  Oeoilia,  too,  seemed  in  a  softened  mood  ;  whether 
it  was  the  result  of  being  **  lifted  aboTC  the  world,"  or  of 
some  other  influenceb  I  could  not  telL  Doctor  Ahlbozn 
replied  to  some  slight  general  remark  that  she  made,  and 
she  did  not "  wither  him  with  a  glance  of  scon,"  nor 
relapse  at  once  into  silence,  as  I  expected.  I  was  con- 
gratulating myself  upon  haying  achieyed  a  small  amount 
of  auccess,  when  I  was  startled  by  hearing,  in  the  distance 
the  dioking  of  a  key  in  its  lock. 

It  flashed  across  me  that  the  sexton  was  making  his 
rounds  for  the  night,  and  had  locked  the  door  which  led 
to  the  steeple.  Of  oourse^  my  plain  dnfy  was  to  make  my 
suspicions  known  at  onc^  while  the  sexton  might  stQl  be 
within  hearing,  but  I  felt  as  if  I  were  chained  and  tongue- 
tied  by  some  unseen  power. 

Saint  OecQia  and  Doctor  Ahlbom  were  sitting  at  the 
same  window,  and  in  rether  dose  proximify,  as  they  were 
obliged  to  sit  in  order  to  look  out  Outside  each  window 
there  was>  narrow  platform,  surrounded  by  <a  low  railing. 
People  of  steady  neryes,  who  were  proof  agahist  giddi- 
ness, went  out  on  this  phitform.  Doctor  Ahlbom  had 
done  so,  but  Saint  Cecilia  and  I  had  remained  inside.  I 
did  not  feel  as  if  I  could  dirturb  them  at  this  juncture— 
and  Arthur  Eingsf ord  surely  could  not  get  his  answer  to- 
night, if  his  inamorata  was  locked  up  in  the  church- 
steeple. 

That  young  lady  arose  to  her  feet  suddenly,  and  ex- 
daimed: 

•«Do  you  see  how  d/urk  it  is  growing  ?  We  must  go ; 
but  first  I  must  go  out  on  the  platform— just  for  one 
moment  I  haye  an  irresistible  desire  to  go,  and  I  don't 
think  I  shaU  be  dizzy." 

I  tried  to  dissuade  her  from  going,  and  I  knew  by  the 
expression  of  Doctor  Ahlbom's  face  that  he  would  much 
-rather  ahe  would  not,  but  he  o£fered  no  remonstrance  ;  he 
merely  said,  in  an  exceedingly  dignified  way  : 

**  I  muat  insist  npon  going  with  you,  if  you  ga  It  is 
not  safe  for  you  to  go  alone." 

"  I  shall  certainly  go  alone ;  I  am  not  in  the  least 
timid,"  she  said,  haughtily,  and  he  drew  back  with  a  yery 
oold  bow. 

Bat  after  she  had  gone  out  he  put  his  foot  up  on  the 
windew-sill,  and  leaned  out  where  he  could  reach  her. 
She  had  soarody  stood  there  a  moment  when  she  uttered 
a  shriek  of  terror,  stretched  her  hands  out,  and  I  saw  her 
sway.  I  covered  my  fkce  with  my  hands.  But  I  knew 
that  a  strong  arm  was  stretched  out  to  save  her.  He  drew 
her  in  through  the  window,  white  and  sensdess.  He 
showered  kisses  on  her  face  and  hands,  and  cdled  her  his 
**.loye  "  and  his  **  darling,"  and  other  nonsensical  names, 
which  I  thought  it  discreet  not  to  hear. 

Indeed,  when  I  diMxyyered  that  she  had  only  fainted,  I 
thought  it  discreet  to  retire  to  a  reasonable  distance.  I 
did  not  wonder  that  die  bad  fainted ;  her  neryes  bad  been 
tfretstniiMd  faralongtimeb  and  this  last  excitement  had 


been  more  than  she  could  bear.  I  could  not  very  well  get 
out  of  hearing,  it  was  so  dark  as  I  went  down  tlie  stairi^ 
and  I  had  a  dreadful  suspidon  that  the  place  was  haunted 
by  owls  and  bats. 

I  heard  Saint  Cecilia's  first  remarks ;  the  tones  were  as 
dignified  as  could  be  expected  from  a  young  woman  recoy- 
ering  frem  a  dead  faint  Then  I  heard  Doctor  Ahlbom 
say,  in  tender,  impasdoned  tones  : 

"  Dolly,  my  darling,  don't  turn  from  me  in  that  dis- 
dainful way  I  There  is— there  must  be  some  dreadful 
mistaken' 

At  that  point  I  hereically  put  my  fingers  in  my  ears.  I 
knew  that  it  would  be  all  right,  and  the  conversation  waa 
not  intended  for  my  ears.  I  think  it  must  haye  been 
nearly  an  hour  before  those  two  awoke  to  the  redlties  of 
life  suffidently  to  realize  that  they  ought  to  go  home.  1 
think  I  was  more  than  hdf  adeep ;  they  awoke  me  by 
atumbling  oyer  me  on  the  stairs. 

"Do  you  know,  we  really  ought  to  be  going  ?"  sdd 
Saint  Cecilia,  in  a  yoice  of  saint-like  calmness  and  sweet- 
ne8&     "  It  is  growing  quite  dark." 

Growing  dark,  indeed!  As  if  it  had  not  bee^'  "pitch 
dark  "  for  fully  an  hour  I 

"  We  can't  go,"  I  replied,  with  a  calmness  which  rivded 
her  own.     "  We  are  locked  in." 

Doctor  Ahlbom  would  not  bdieve  it  until  he  had  gone 
to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  tried  the  door.  Finding  it 
was  locked,  he  ahouted  frantically  from  the  tower,  until 
one  would  have  thought  the  dty  wodd  be  aroused  ;  but 
the  diureh  was  a  condderable  distance  from  the  street, 
and  the  steeple  was  yery  high. 

"We  may  as  wdl  resign  ourselves  to  the  situation,  and 
be  thankfd  it  is  no  worsen"  sdd  Doctor  Ahlbom,  at  last 

And,  indeed,  I  thought  those  two  young  people  resigned 
themselves  to  the  situation  with  great  cheerf  olness. 

They  sat  yery  dose  together,  she  sheltered  by  his  over- 
coat, and  her  head  in  yery  dose  proximity  to  his  shoulder. 
And  I  slept  the  deep  of  the  just 

We  succeeded  in  attracting  the  attention  of  a  passer  in 
the  gray  of  the  early  morning,  and  we  were  rdeascd  from 
our  confinement 

Mrs.  Deyereux  was  peeping  out  from  behind  her  blinds 
as  we  went  up  the  door-steps.  Miss  Laurie's  head,  re- 
gardless even  of  the  lack  of  teeth  and  fdse  front,  was 
thrust  out  of  her  window.  I  drew  St  Oedlia  into  my 
room  before  I  let  her  go  to  her  own. 

"I  know  it  is  aU  right  now  ;  you  needn't  tdl  that"  I 
said ;  "  but  I  want  to  know  how  it  ever  happened  to  go 
wrong  1"  ^ 

"  Ned  Vialle,  who  pretended  to  be  a  friend  of  his,  was 
my  cousin  Dolly's  lover.  He  persecuted  me  continudly, 
but  I  treated  him  as  he  deserved.  In  revenge  he  showed 
Carl— Doctor  Ahlborn,  I  mean— a  letter  which  Dolly  had 
written  him,  and  pretended  that  it  came  from  ma  That 
is  the  whole  dmple,  dreadful  mistake !  I  would  not  have 
believed  that  Carl  would  doubt  me  so  easily,  still  it  was  a 
plaudble  thicg,  and— I  haye  forgiven  him  I  But  it  never 
would  have  come  right  if  it  had  not  been  for  you,  and  that 
delightful  old  steeple.  I  will  be  married  nowhere  but  in 
St  Jude's  Churoh  1" 

"  With  Sdnt  Cupid  to  officiate  ?"  said  L 

She  made  a  ridiodous  little  maue— the  heartless  thing  1 
— and  then  ran  ofL 

They  were  married  at  St  Jude's,  but  not  by  Arthur 
Eingsford  ;  he  is  still  St  Cupid,  with  many  a  string  to  his 
bow.  They  do  not  live  at  our  boarding-house,  but  in  a 
ddightf d  little  establishment  of  their  ow^  just  around  the 
comer.  Mrs.  Deveroux  is  never  tired  of  tdking  of  her 
M  ^yifirming  friend^  Hnk  Doctor  Ahlbom." 
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Are  drivoQ  for  praieotioo  Bi  nlgbi  The  boildingp  in  of 
blooks  of  fltoQd  roogtily  plikatered  togetherp  and  white- 
muihed  o?en  The  beams  and  rafters  of  the  roof  aro 
ftppftreotp  and  iipoQ  them    ia   spread  a  thick  lajer  of 


catidSt  the  eranniee  between  being  filled  np  with  enrih  ; 
above  ia  a  ooTering  of  tileA,  and  on  thege  again  heary 
stonea  help  by  their  weight  to  keep  the  whole  in  ita  plaoe. 
The  eaTea  ajre  broad,  and  aometimee  project  so  farorertle 


canrtf  ard  that  tbejr  are  supported  by  woodtfti  oolamns, 
and  thus  form  n  raJe  corridor^  wliiok  afforda  shelter  for 
the  beasts  from  the  weathen 

In  aome  parts  of  the  oountiy  large  flattened  dabs  of 
cork  are  stibstitnted  for  tilea,  and  are  laid  oTerlapplng  in 
the  manner  o!  alatea  ;  a  layer  of  earth  k  beaten  down  on 
the  top,  which  aoon  beoomea  overgrown  with  moss  and 
weedAk  Theee  roofs  oro  much  flatter  than  the  tiled  ood0| 
being  jast  snflioiently  inolined  to  throw  off  water  when  it 
rainfl  hearily  $  they  thna  form  terraces  nsefnl  for  Tariotia 
pnrpoMS,  Buch  as  drying  fruit  The  rooms  are  lighted 
ohiefly  from  their  doorways,  which  lead  from  the  coart- 
y&rd,  bnt  in  the  enter  wnils  are  a  few  windows  just  large 
enoogh  to  permit  a  person's  bead  being  pro  traded. 
Booms  are  set  apart  lor  the  women  and  children  of  the 
household,  and  on  one  side  of  the  ooortyard  is  the  gneat- 
chamber.  On  entering  this,  the  stranger  la  stmok  by 
finding  it  resemble  a  barn  rather  than  an  ordinary  room  at 
an  inn.  The  roof  is  supported  by  oolamns  and  beams 
made  from  the  roughly  trimmed  trunks  of  trees,  and  the 
floor  is  of  beaten  plaster.  At  one  end  of  the  room  is  a 
wall  about  flye  feet  in  height,  supporting  a  broad  platform 
vx  stage,  on  which  are  placed  gigantio  earthenware  jars, 
square  in  plan,  and  Are  or  six  feet  in  height.  These  con* 
tain  a  provision  of  dried  flgs  and  grain,  which  is  thus 
secured  from  damp  and  the  attacks  of  rats.  The  platform 
18  the  roof  of  a  stable  for  the  acoommodation  of  mules  and 
oows.  The  room  has  only  one  door,  which  serves  also  as 
a  passage  to  this  stable^  The  beasts  entering,  turn,  and 
are  driven  down  an  inclined  plane,  which  opens  between 
the  outer  waU  of  the  building  and  the  wall  supporting  the 
platform,  and  And  themEclvea  in  their  stalls.  The  floor  of 
the  stable  is  three  or  four  feet  lower  than  where  the  gneat 
redinea,  who  is  startled  at  seeing  the  heads  of  the  beasts 
appear  at  large  square  openings,  on  a  level  with  and  facing 
him.  This  singular  arrangement  has,  at  any  rate,  the 
merit  of  allowing  the  traveler  to  obaerve  whether  his 
animals  are  properly  cared  for,  aiaod  literally  they  aup 
at  ttie  sideboard* 

In  one  corner  is  a  small  hole  made  in  the  floor,  where 
live  embers  are  placed  if  the  weather  be  cold,  the  smoke 
finding  its  exit  as  best  it  can  through  a  hole  abo^ve.  Bugs 
are  apread  on  the  Boot^  and  in  due  time  the  evening  meal 
is  brought,  which  will  inolade  a  Kouskous,  the  character- 
istic  dish  of  the  country,  answering  to  the  macaroni  of 
Southern  Italy. 

The  Amine  and  some  of  hia  friends  ait  by  while  the 
gneat  eats;  but  they  do  not  partake  themselves;  their 
rdl«  is  to  enliven  the  stranger  with  their  conversation,  to 
serve  him,  and  to  encourage  him  to  eat  as  much  as  he  can. 
When  he  has  finished  they  retire. 

Before  relating  my  story,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to 
mention  a  few  facta  relating  to  the  country,  which,  in  my 
eetimation,  render  it  intereeting  for  an  artist. 

Firstly,  the  landscape  combines  great  beauty  with  an 
imposing  grandeur.  Theje  is  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation 
which  more  than  rirals  that  of  Southern  Italy ;  and  the 
glorious  mountain  masses,  with  their  scarped  precipices, 
cannot  be  easily  matched  for  their  form  and  color. 

The  land  is  highly  culttvated,  and  of  a  happy  and  cheer- 
ful aspect 

It  is  thickly  populated,  and  the  outdoor  life  of  the 
people,  both  as  regards  their  agricultural  and  pastoral 
occupations,  1%  picturesque.  Not  that  these  are  strange  in 
their  character ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  the  charm  of 
being  simple  world-wide  petformancea,  common  to  all 
time* 

The  womec,  although  Blohammedans,  expose  their  faoea 
irith  the  same  freedom  as  Eaao)9eaiia» 


The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  a  tunio  and  bumocea* 
The  artistic  merit  of  this  loose  snd  extremely  almpJa 
dress  is  not  in  the  actual  clothes,  but  in  the  maimar  of 
weariag  them,  which  is  varied*  Fram  the  flirangementa 
of  folds  into  which  these  gannents  fall  being  ever  ohasg- 
ing,  the  artistic  ^nse  of  the  obaerrer  is  always  kept  aliva^ 
A  man  thus  aim  ply  dreased  may  by  acme  chance  move- 
ment  fling  his  cloak  about  his  person,  ao  that  tts  maasoa 
and  folds  assuma  a  dignity  and  interest  worthy  of  p«r 
manencein  scxilptixr€w  Such  harmonies  unfold  themiselvea 
suddenly,  and  are  fleeting>  but  they  are  an  iaoaolive  to 
endeavor  to  record  them. 

I  believe  this  is  the  only  corner  of  the  world  whes^  the 
dress  of  the  women  is  stlU  the  same  as  the  Greek  diaas  <il 
antiquity.  Though  the  Btmans  dominated  North  , 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  intfodna 
them  ;  because,  in  a  certain  condition  of  society,  it  k 
dress  which  common  sense  dictates. 

Setting  out  for  the  land  of  the  Eabyles,  wo  a|i 
the  Alth  M^nguelleth^  where  some  French  priests  have  | 
misaiou-house,  at  whioh  we  were  hospitably  welccmed. 

After  resting  here  we  started  on  a  walk  of  exploratfo 
first  directing  our  steps  toward  the  highest  point,  at 
back  of  the  schoolhouse,  where  there  are  two  viUi 
separated  by  a  small  open  piece  of  flat  land.     These  i 
named   Ouarsin  and   Taonnrt   en   Taldtth,  meaning 
Ogre,  and  the  Mount  of  the  Dog.     They  are  of  the  \ 
quaint  character,  narrow  alleys,  running  irregularly 
and  down,  innocent  of  paving,  though  rich  in  slonee  i 
wet  weath^  almost  impasanbly  m»d(ly.     The  atooa  ^ 
of  the  houses,  on  either  side  of  these  alleys,  aro 
pierced  here  and  there  with  the  smallest  of  windows*  i 
the  entrances.    The  wooden  doors  are  often 
with  rough  notchings  and  carvings. 

In  walking  throngh  these  villages  attention  la 
occupied  in  looking  out  for  dogs,  which  are  apt  to  < 
dashing  out  of  the  houses,  barking  in  a  moat  vidoq 
manner,  looking  very  much  as  if  they  would  rellah  a  pie 
out  of  one's  leg.  Taonrirt  boasts  of  a  Jam  A,  or  ] 
Its  tower  crowns  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain, 
forma  an  effective  feature  in  the  landscape,  though  it  i 
modest  structure  both  in  size  and  style ;  moreover,  tfca 
building  is  greatly  out  of  repair  and  falling  to  piecea. 
being  but  little  used,  for  the  Eayblee  are  not  a  mosque- 
going  people  ;  in  this,  as  in  other  respecta»  their  character 
presents  a  strong  contrast  to  that  of  the  bigoted  Arabs* 

I  once  Qsked  a  Kayble  why  their  mosques  were  ahan* 
doned.  He  replied  that,  before  they  were  conquered  by 
the  French,  they  used  to  attend  them  Tery  regularly*  and 
that  if  Allah  had  cared  about  their  oondnot,  and  paid  at* 
tention  to  it.  He  would  not  have  allowed  tliem  to  i^ctifa 
the  kicks  and  cuffs  of  a  too  hard  f^to,  such  a^  thaj  had 
been  subject  to  ever  since. 

Each  village  has  usually  three  or  four  outlets,  whara 
there  are  covered  resting-places^  called  Jam^  ThM% 
like  the  houses,  are  of  rough  blocks  of  atone,  and  bava 
tiled  roofs ;  thej  are  thirty  or  forty  feet  In  length,  ani 
some  twenty  feet  in  breadth.  The  gangway  passes  thfough 
the  centre,  and  oc  each  side  are  broad  stone  beoebei^ 
where  people  con  sit  or  recline  at  ease  in  the  oool  ahadi^ 
Men  are  always  to  be  found  at  these  plaoaa,  ehattiagt 
smoking,  sleeping,  or  msybo  stitching ;  for  the  men  da 
all  the  tailodDg,  even  to  aewing  together  lengths  ol  eottoa 
stufl,  to  make  dresses  for  their  wives  ;  the  wonmci  weavit 
but  do  not  nse  the  needle.  These  covered  rostlng-pla^a 
may  be  considered  as  Uie  centres  of  villaga  potitks^  lor 
every  village  is  divided  into  diflerent  parting  each  i 
to  elect  the  Amine,  or  chief,  who  has  powtx  to  ialliial  i 
up  to  a  certain  amount 
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The  word  Jam^  the  Arabic  for  Mpaqne,  meaas  sitnplj 
fhii  plaoo  of  Assembly.  FnJaj  is  el  Jemna,  iba  day  of 
awdmblf,  the  Mohammedaa  Smndaj.  The  Aitb  Hun* 
gaellftth  marked  in  oalied  8oiik*el-Jamaa,  Fridaj*a  market 

The  TOlage  chief  is  still  chosen  by  the  majority  of  Toies 
of  the  heads  of  families  met  together  in  oounciU  He  is 
leepQiuible  to  the  Kold,  or  Fresident  of  the  tribe^  for  the 
orderly  oondoot  of  the  Tiliagev  and  the  President  agoia  is 
responsible  to  the  Bnrean  Arabe^  stationed  at  Fort  Na- 
tionaL  The  administraUon  of  the  country  is  on  the  point 
of  being  changed  from  the  military  to  eiTilianSy  a  vexed 
qnestion  abont  which  I  haye  nothing  to  say.  There  is  no 
poUoe  of  any  sort  among  the  tribes.  On  asking  a  natiye 
what  happens  shonld  a  distarbanoe  ooear  at  night,  or 
thonld  a  robbery  take  place,  he  replied : 

•'All  the  men  of  the  neighborhood  tnm  out  of  their 
hooaai  lo  assist  in  qnietiog  matters  and  in  scouring  the 
■Qspeoted  party  ;  the  following  day  there  is  a  gener^  talk 
and  inrefltigation  into  the  matter  before  the  Amine,** 

At  the  season  when  the  figs  are  ripenings  men  keep 
watoh  in  their  fields  by  night.  Constmctions  of  cane  in 
the  trees,  looking  like  huge  neste,  are  to  be  seen,  where 
men  al  that  season  pass  the  night  in  guarding  the  fruit 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  dating  robbers,  over  whom 
the  Amine  has  no  control,  invade  the  plantations— Bar- 
bary  apes,  which  tive  among  the  high  difia 

There  are  no  shops  in  the  Tillages*  Were  a  man  to 
open  one,  I  take  it  the  Eabyles  ore  too  suspicions  of  being 
orefoharged  to  go  in  and  buy,  AH  the  business  ef  the 
country  la  done  at  the  markets*  where  there  is  a  lively 
eompetiti0n»  and  everything  is  open  and  discussable. 
Husbands,  when  at  work,  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  their  wives  cannot  squander  their  money  in  riotous 
shopping ;  at  any  rate,  they  like  their  system  of  doing 
things,  and  mean  to  stick  by  it  Though  the  markets  be 
distant^  they  like  the  walk  to  them,  the  company,  the  talk 
by  the  way,  the  concourse  of  many  tribesmen*  the  news 
from  distant  quarters,  the  eager  bargaining,  the  compar- 
ing of  notes,  the  greetings  of  friends,  the  diaputes  with 
enemiesL  Is  it  not  all  lively  and  amusing  ?  Above  theee 
merits  in  my  eyes,  is  it  not  extremely  picturesque  ? 

On  this  open  ground,  just  mentioned,  are  four  or  five 
milla  for  crashing  olives.  These  are  very  simple  in  con- 
struc^oo.  A  baain  about  twelve  feet  in  diameter  and 
three  feet  high  is  bnilt  of  masonry,  into  this  the  olives  are 
poured,  A  heavy  cross-beam,  supported  at  its  extremities 
by  two  others  fixed  vertically  in  the  ground,  passes  over 
the  centre  of  the  basin,  and  its  object  is  to  keep  the  grind- 
stone in  its  place,  which  is  acoompUahed  in  the  following 
manner  :  The  stone,  in  an  upright  position,  works  like  a 
wheel  round  a  pole  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  basin  ;  this 
pole  revolves,  turning  in  a  socket  at  its  lower  extremity, 
and  in  another  above,  attached  to  the  overhanging  beam* 
To  the  centre  of  the  grindstone  a  long  handle  is  fixed, 
men  and  women  pushing  and  pulling  at  this,  run  round 
and  round  the  baain,  and  making  the  stone  roll  in  the 
trough,  which  ia  lined  with  flat  slabs ;  it  crushes  the  olives 
which  are  placed  in  its  way.  It  ia  about  a  foot  in  thick- 
ness, with  the  edge  sbghtly  bevele^l,  to  cause  it  to  rcU 
aauly.  One  of  the  mills  had  its  atone  dislodged  and  lying 
on  its  aide.  This,  of  a  reddish  tinge  tipped  with  bright 
ligbt»  looked  like  a  mass  of  pcrpbyry  against  the  amethyst 
ooLor  of  the  mountain  shadows. 

When  the  olives  are  plentiful  the  gathering  lasts  for 
■evacal  months,  beginning  in  October  nor  ending  till  Feb- 
ruary»  and  it  is  a  charmingly  picturesque  sight  Men 
standing  round  a  tree  beat  down  the  fruit  with  long  wands, 
then  they  climb  up  to  beat  and  shake  the  branches,  till  all 
Ilia  berriaa  have  fallen* 


Meanwhile  the  women  are  busy,  working  side  by  slJe, 
picking  up  the  fallen  fruit  and  putting  it  into  baakets, 
which  are  emptied  on  to  cloths  spread  on  the  ground. 
At  oloee  of  day  the  heaped  berries  are  poured  into  sackst 
and  carried  up  to  the  villages  on  mnlee. 

The  olive  is  the  chief  wealth  of  Eabylia ;  it  grows  in  the 
greatest  luxuriance.  The  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains 
AM  covered  with  it  and  some  milea  distant  firom  BotJ 
B#gkni,  at  the  foot  of  the  Jurjura^  there  is  an  eepedally 
grand  old  forest  The  berries  are  left  lying  in  a  heap  for 
some  days,  during  which  time  they  undergo  a  oertaia 
amount  of  fermentatien.  They  are  next  poured  into  round 
shallow  depreesions  in  the  ground,  made  in  an  exposed 
spot;  sometimee  they  are  placed  on  the  roofs  of  the 
heusea.  Here  the  sun  rip^s  and  softens  them  to  the 
uttermoati  extracting  by  evaporation  water  contained  in 
them,  and  allewing  the  pulpy  part  to  be  easily  disengaged 
from  the  kemeL  They  now  look  all  shiny  with  oil,  are  of 
the  deepest  purple  color,  and  ready  to  be  carried  to  the 
mill,  where  they  lure  crashed  in  the  sumner  I  have  de* 
scribed: 

"  Then  oUyos,  ground  in  mULs,  their  fatness  boost" 

The  oil  18  extracted  from  the  mass  by  pfcesura.  A 
square  block  of  masonry,  abont  a  yard  in  height^  oon tains 
a  stone  basin  at  the  top  of  it  and  a  hole  at  the  bottom  of 
the  basin  allows  the  oil  running  out  to  be  colleoted.  Flat 
begs  of  alfa  grass,  filled  with  the  crushed  oHves,  are  piled 
high  in  the  basin,  a  heavy,  flat  piece  of  wood  pkced  on 
the  top,  and  preeaure  ia  brought  to  bear  by  means  of  a 
wooden  screw,  which  passee  through  a  strong  cross-beam, 
supported  by  two  stout  upright  poles.  The  remains  of 
the  pressed  mass  are  carried  to  some  stream,  where  holes 
about  three  feet  deep  are  arranged  so  that  water  from  the 
stream  can  enter  and  afterward  be  allowed  to  run  oE 
When  the  holea  are  filled  the  remains  of  the  oUvee  ore 
thrown  in,  the  women  tuck  up  their  dresses  and  jump  in, 
too,  beating  and  knocking  the  mass  about,  and  tiie  refuse 
dirty  water  is  allowed  to  eeoapeu 

Soap  is  manufactured  from  the  oily  residue,  by  mixture 
with  wood  ashes. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression*  We  went  from 
Toourirt  to  Tamjoot,  about  a  mile  diatont  and  somewbat 
lower,  on  one  of  the  arms  of  the  mountain.  The  rocky 
pathway  passed  throngh  a  little  open  cemetery,  where  a 
beautiful  group  of  cork  and  ash  formed  a  leafy  bower 
above.  In  the  background,  the  little  village  appeared 
perched  on  a  prominenoc,  and  the  picture  was  completed 
by  the  magnificent  outlmo  and  precipicee  of  the  monn- 
tainSb 

Each  mountain  has  its  tribe^Qabila  ia  the  Arabic 
word  for  tribe^  Qabaili,  a  tribeaman^and  the  villagea  are 
all  built  on  the  creata*  The  reason  for  this  is  apparent 
from  a  mere  glance  at  t)ie  country,  the  slopes  are  so  ex- 
tremely steep  that  there  ia  no  other  pkce  where  they 
oould  easily  be  built,  and  the  gorges  are  occupied  only  by 
he  stony  beds  of  torrents;  the  springs  also  are  found, 
generally  not  far  from  the  sammita. 

The  area  of  country  indosed  between  the  sea  and  the 
Juijnra  is  about  3,850  square  milee.  The  number  of 
ormed  men  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  has  been  estimated 
at  95,OOOL  Beckoning  a  little  less  than  three  times  as 
many  women  and  children,  gives  a  total  of  350,000  souls, 
or  the  high  rate  of  ninety  per  square  mile. 

No  village  shows  any  signs  of  foriifioationa,  or  prepara- 
tions for  defense.  The  deep  gulf  fixed  between  the  moun- 
tains practically  keeps  the  diflerent  grenps  of  villages  fur 
more  separated  from  each  other  than  if  they  were  built  oa 
ialandv 
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Though  each  mountain  extend  a  over  a  large  area,  the 
satnmit  ia  very  limited  ;  this  is  especiallj  the  03se  in  the 
Iribd  of  the  Aith  Mengnellath.  In  the  afternoon  vre  took 
a  walk  of  exploration  down  the  backbone  of  our  mountain  I 
we  had  gone  but  a  few  mlntited  when  we  faced  an  emi- 
nence ooTered  with  clustered  houses,  and  a  short  diatance 
I  bejond  was  a  second  Tillage-crowned  knolL 

A  carious  eftect  was  caused  bj  the  shadows  of  trees  cast 
in  straight  lines  downward  upon  the  corn-covered  slope, 
looking  like  reflections  in  a  liquid  aea  of  green  ;  the  extra- 
ordinary freshness  of  the  coloring  was  heightened  hy  the 
deep*bluo  ranges  beyond^  Further,  we  came  upon  an 
open  space  corered  with  tombs  and  evergreens. 

At  one  end  of  this  cemetery  was  a  little  white  Koubai 
or  chapel,  built  over  the  tomb  of  a  celebrated  marabout, 
with  oolored  tiles  round  the  doorway.  It  waa  shaded  by 
J  ft  group  of  oaks,  while  on  one  side  we  canght  a  peep  of  the 
I  Tillage  set  oa  the  hill ;  one  of  these  trees,  which  over- 
hangs the  pathf  has  a  quantity  of  little  dirty  bits  of  rag 
tied  to  the  branches  by  women.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
come  aoroM  some  insignificant-looking  bush  covered  with 
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taiteia,  Bometimes  alongside  is  a  niche  mi^de  for  a  Ump^ 
where  simple  ofTerings,  such  as  a  few  handfals  of  figi^  mm 
left  Gortainly  the  bita  of  rag  cannot  be  called  oflfieriogf ; 
they  are  left  in  recognition  of  the  holy  man  buried  th^re, 
equivalent  to  leaving  a  card  in  passing— an  act  at  whioh  no 
offense  can  possibly  be  taken,  and  which  :  '  r^  may 
be  regarded  by  the  deoeased  as  a  plcn  ^ntion. 

Hard  by  Uvea  a  marabout,  known  to  the  p4JopU  as  Uncle 
Zaid,  an  old  man  who  looks  after  the  chapel,  and  does  a 
great  deal  of  praying. 

We  now  found  ourselves  upon  a  grsaay  spaoe,  wherry 
shepherds  pasturing  their  ilocks  were  eitting  under  the 
shadee  of  ilexes.  Before  us  rose  a  stoop  ascent,  crowded 
with  a  maaa  of  liohened  tombstouae,  of  a  beautiful  warm 
gray;  and  growing  among  them  were  ilexec*  corks  and 
figs,  trained  into  leafy  oanopies  above  the  gravea,  and 
pomegranates  with  budding  leaves.  The  hill  was  orowned 
by  ThililiL 

Skirting  the  cemetery  was  a  path  among  rocks,  up  and 
down  which  charming  groups  of  women  and  girls,  with 
pitchers  on  their  heads,  passed  to  and  fro  from  tlie  foun- 
tain. Unfortunately,  Ihey 
were  timid  na  doer^  and 
on  seeing  uji  fed  io  a 
scared  way  behind  the 
sbelter  of  the  treee^  from 
which  they  peeped  out, 
spying  till  we  hid  paoed. 
In  Kabyta  society  the 
social  unit  is  the  famOy. 
The  possesf^tona  of  a 
famiJy  ere  held  in  eeas- 
men,  and  are  adminiateied 
by  the  father.  At  hie 
deatb,  by  the  son  deemed 
to  be  the  most  capnble  to 
mannge  aHairp.  Thegaitia 
of  each  member  of  the 
family  are  joined  in  a 
common  fund.  The  ex- 
cluflion  of  women  to  in- 
heritance is  the  conse* 
quence  of  this  crganiift- 
:  tion,  for  ii  the  daugh^fs 
inherited  like  Ihetr 
brothers  the  division  of 
goods  would  bring  about 
^  the  dispersal  of  the  family. 

Polygamy  ia  lawful,  but 
unusual,  for  the  Habyica 
as  a  rule  are  too  jK)or  to 
_i  be  able  to  afford  more 
than  one  wife.  The 
women  all  msrry  sa  soon 
OS  they  arrive  ut  the  age 
of  puberty.  Tltere  ia  oe 
written  contract  at  mav- 
rifige.  A  Taleb--thal  ii^ 
to  say,  a  man  knowing 
__:  how  to  read— recitee  the 
^^Si  fi«*  *i^^  fourth  chspt^a 
'^^^  of  the  Koran — there  is  no 
other  religions  ceremony*. 
Before  parting  with  hk 
daughter  the  father  rt^ 
oeives  a  oertain  sum, 
whioh  varies  ecoordingto 
her  sge,  beauty,  and  her 
qualifioationa  for  making. 
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a  good  honsewife,  and  aooording  to  the  means  of  her  in- 
tended husband.  Sometimes  part  of  the  price  is  giren  in 
a  proTision  of  com  and  figs.  The  father  gives  his  daugh- 
ter as  a  marriage  portion  a  girdle  of  jewelry ;  these  become 
her  personal  property,  which  no  man  can  take  from  her. 
If  the  father  has  received  che  price  of  his  daughter,  and 
•she  should  happen  to  die  before  the  consummation  of  mar- 
riage, ha  retains  the  money.  If  the  husband  die,  leaving 
his  widow  childless,  she  returns  to  her  fitther,  who 
marries  her  again  as  he  pleases.  If  she  hare  children,  her 
lather  cannot  give  her  in  marriage  without  her  consent ; 
and  if  she  pay  him  an  equiyalent  to  what  he  would  expect 
to  recdve  from  a  man  desiring  marriage  with  her,  she  be- 
comes free  from  all  paternal  restraint  This  money  is 
Irapt  in  trust  for  her  children.  If  she  marry,  her  husband, 
who  has  had  nothing  to  pay,  engages  to  take  care  of  the 
•children,  who  remain  in  the  house  with  their  mother.  If 
a  woman  refuse  to  live  with  her  husband,  she  returns  to 
the  paternal  roof,  when  she  becomes  known  as  a  "rebeL" 
The  husband  still  has  rights,  and  can  forbid  her  marrying 
any  one  elsCi  He  may  allow  her  to  do  so,  proTided  the 
father  consenti  in  which  case  the  latter  receiTes  tlie  sup- 
plementary sum  to  be  paid.  A  widow  can  only  remarry 
after  mourning  four  months  and  ten  days.  A  diyorced 
woman  must  wait  three  months.  A  man  haying  repu- 
diated his  wife  cannot  take  her  back  without  paying 
again,  and  having  the  marriage  ceremony  re-performed. 
In  case  of  separation,  the  children  are  brought  up  by  the 
father. 

One  day  I  spoke  to  a  woman,  who  rose  from  her  seat 
behind  a  loom ;  she  went  out  and  brought  in  milk  and 
figs ;  resuming  her  work,  the  busy  fingers  were  alone  dis- 
tinct the  threads  of  'the  loom  forming  a  thin  Tafl  before 
her  figure.  This  humble-minded  artist  was  weaying  a 
dress  with  elaborate  patterns ;  yet  she  had  no  design 
before  her  to  help,  and,  moreorer,  had  to  manufacture  her 
own  machine  and  arrange  the  threads.  I  was  astonished 
at  the  simplicity  of  the  loom ;  the  warp  was  fixed  in  an 
upright  frame  made  out  of  capes  ;  she  used  no  shuttle, 
but  passed  the  wpof  from  side  to  side  with  her  fingers, 
and  jammed  it  home  tight  with  a  metal  handoomb,  a  most 
laborious  method  of  weaying.  But  because  the  meohan- 
ioal  means  were  rude,  let  not  the  reader  imagine  that  the 
work  was  so,  for  exactly  the  reyerse  is  the  truth.  She 
brought  an  old  dress  made  some  years  before,  much  used, 
but  most  beautiful  in  workmanship,  design  and  color — 
indeed,  as  a  piece  of  color,  it  excelled  all  other  woven 
cloths  that  we  saw  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Let  it  be  here  remarked,  that  the  women's  dresses  are 
not  dresses  at  all  in  the  sense  of  being  garments  made  up, 
or  cut  out ;  they  are  simply  pieces  of  drapery  disposed 
about  the  body,  fastened  beneath  the  shoulders  with 
brooches,  and  confined  at  the  waist  with  a  girdle  ;  but  for 
the  girdle  and  the  overlapping  of  the  edges  of  the  cloth, 
the  wearer's  person  would  be  disclosed  on  one  side.  The 
width  of  the  loom  is  the  same  as  the  measure  from  the 
chin  to  the  ground.  This  given,  weaving  is  continued 
unfU  the  cloth  is  completed ;  the  length  usually  being 
twice  the  width  ;  but  sometimes  they  are  made  twice  as 
long,  giving  a  double  thickness  when  worn.  Shorter 
pieces  are  also  woven,  an  extra  protection  for  the  back  ; 
these  are  fastened  to  the  shoulder-pins,  and  confined  by 
the  girdle,  bat  show  the  underdress  about  the  bosom,  and 
for  a  few  inches  above  the  ankles.  When  the  wearer 
sits  down  this  extra  piece  is  seen  enveloping  the  thighs 
and  knees,  while  the  underdress  droops  through  below,  in 
the  way  so  often  represented  in  Greek  statues  and  bas- 
xaliefs.  Formerly  I  used  to  regard  this  arrangement  as 
^hnjAj  an  agroeablo  artistio  devioei  for  allowing  the  folda 


of  the  outer  garment  to  contrast  with  those  below  ;  it  ^ 
not  until  I  visited  Eabylia  that  I  perceived  that  its  tros 
raison  d'etre  was  protection  for  the  back. 

Before  returning  we  went  to  watch  the  women  draw 
water  at  the  fountain.  There  were  groups  of  fine  women, 
showing  well-rounded  arms  and  necks,  as  they  walked  in 
a  stately  way  with  Greek-looking  vases  on  their  headsL 

Their  hair  is  always  of  a  raven  black ;  I  imagine  th^ 
sometimes  add  tlut  which  they  think  nature  lacka*  because 
the  men  are  not  all  dark-haired.  The  oolor  that  warms 
the  cheeks  of  these  brunette  beantiefl  is  also  eometimes 
due  to  feminine  art 

The  men  have  good-shaped  heads  and  marked  features; 
before  middle  age  they  are  strongly  bronxed,  farrowed 
and  rugged  ;  most  wear  black  mustaches  and  beards ;  now 
and  then  one  will  be  found  with  red  hair. 

Provisions  are  cheap,  twelve  fresh  eggs  for  nine  sous, 
for  two  sous  more  dried  figs  than  can  be  piled  in  the 
hands.  Every  morning  a  lad  brought  us  a  freshlj-baked 
wheaten  loaf,  unleavened,  in  the  form  of  a  round  fiat 
cake ;  we  found  this  sweet  and  good,  and  ate  it  with 
honey.  The  more  general  bread  of  the  people  is  made  of 
barley-fiour,  but  the  sweet  ac(»n  of  the  ilex  is  also  much 
used,  and  the  natives  think  this  as  good  as  barley-flour; 
and  pay  as  much  for  it  The  poor  are  often  reduoed  to  a 
dinner  of  herbs ;  every  day  we  saw  women  washing  salads ; 
one  in  particular  we  noticed,  that  looked  like  celery,  but 
which  really  was  the  midrib  of  the  leaf  of  a  thistle. 

The  fig  plantations  yield  a  most  important  harvest 
dried  figs  being  one  of  the  staple  foods  of  the  country. 
The  trees  were  in  their  most  charming  state^  the  beautiful 
mystery  of  silver-tangled  stems  not  obscured,  but  en- 
hanced by  the  golden  sprinkling  of  opening  leavesL 

**  In  spring,  when  the  first  crow 
Imprinting,  with  light  step,  the  sands  below. 
Bo  many  thinly  soatter'd  leaves  are  seen 
To  clothe  the  fig-tree's  top  with  tender  green.** 

The  first-formed  fruit  drops  off  when  half  grown,  to 
make  plaoe  for  that  which  is  to  arrive  at  maturity. 

Kabyle  paths  are  abrupt  and  rugged  in  the  extreme; 
now  running  up  over  masses  of  rook,  a  very  knife-edge  of 
the  mountain  ;  now  in  steps  passing  between  deep  banks 
overgrown  with  ferns  and  fiowers  ;  one  moment  darkened 
by  overhanging  trees,  an  instant  after  they  open  upon  a 
grand  panorama,  to  twist  again  suddenly  into  some  ro- 
mantic bower.  As  we  approached  our  tent  at  dusk,  there 
by  the  side  of  it  was  a  second  one,  an  army  bell-tent  our 
friends  having  arrived  during  our  absence. 

During  these  days  the  Kabyles  came  in  numbers  to  the 
tents,  bringing  dresses  and  jewelry  for  sale ;  there  was 
lively  bargaining,  and  we  made  many  purchases. 

Before  the  French  came,  there  were  no  cotton  dresses  ; 
these  have  now  become  common,  but  the  native  woolen 
cloth  is  still  usually  worn. 

The  men's  dress  consists  of  a  woolen  tunic,  confined  at 
the  waist  with  a  belt  and  a  bumoose ;  on  the  head  is  a 
close-fitting  skall-cap,  much  like  those  worn  by  monks ; 
added  to  this,  in  the  Summer-time,  is  a  plaited  grass  hat 
very  high  in  the  crown,  and  with  a  huge  brim,  which  falls 
into  picturesqne  lines  when  the  hat  is  old  and  battered ; 
sandals  complete  the  costume,  thongh  men  often  go  bare- 
foot as  well  as  bare-headed.  They  crop  the  hair  short 
for  Kabyles  aro  not  so  careful  about  shaving  as  the  Arabs. 

The  bumoose  is  a  white  woolen  cloth  with  a  hood ;  it 
is  closely  woven,  is  durable,  and  impervious  to  heat  and 
cold ;  an  admirable  piece  of  dress,  designed  with  thoron^ 
good  sense,  and  suited  perfectly  to  the  habits  and  M- 
qoiieiM&ts  of  the  people.    Its  make  is  shown  in  thi" 
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gram,  vhioh  snpposei  the  oloak  doubled  and  laid  oat  flat 
on  the  ground.  It  then  forma  a  quarter  of  a  oirde^  of 
vhidh  the  radius  is  the  length  from  the  neok  to  the  ankle 
of  the  wearer,  a^  h»  The  width  of  an  ample  hood  isadded 
along  one  aide^  and  the  hood  itself  fbrms  a  square  in  addi- 
tion. The  three  atronglj-marked  lines,  a,  b,  cv  ahow 
where  it  is  oiosed.  At  a  the  oloth  is  doubled ;  at  b  and  o 
it  is  sewn  together.  From  this  it  will  be  understood  that 
it  is  a  garment  woyen  all  in  one  pieoe  ;  no  stuff  has  to  be 
out  ofl^  and  thus  no  labor  is  wasted  in  its  manufactura 


The  tunlOb  or  shirt,  if  doubled  and  laid  out  in  the  same 
way,  forms  simply  an  oblong  figure,  with  holes  for  the 
head  and  arms,  and  open  below. 

The  bumoose  is  worn  in  a  multitude  of  ways.  One  of 
the  ends  hanging  down  in  front  is  thrown  across  the 
breast  and  oyer  the  shoulder  ;  or  both  sides  are  shortened 
by  being  thrown  up  on  the  shoulders ;  or  the  oloak,  sus- 
I>ended  from  one  shoulder  is  paased  round  the  baok, 
across  the  breast,  and  tucked  under  the  armpit  Some- 
times the  hood  muffles  the  head,  sometimes  it  is  thrown 
back,  or  the  seam  beneath  the  chin  is  put  back  to  the  nax>e 
of  the  neck,  while  the  elbow  rests  in  the  hood,  which  then 
plays  the  part  of  a  deep  pocket.  The  bumoose  may  also 
be  shortened  by  hitching  it  up  under  the  arms,  or  the 
comers,  knotted  together,  are  slipped  up  to  the  ohin,  or 
arranged  to  come  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  Indeed,  it  is 
twisted  about  according  to  fancy  and  couTenienoe.  The 
Eabyles  hare  one  dodge  for  tucking  it  up  when  plowing ; 
another  for  making  it  into  a  sort  of  sack  to  carry  forage. 
When  it  is  hot  they  wear  it  one  way,  another  when  it  is 
cold. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  follow  these  arrangements  by 
simply  watching  the  people,  I  got  a  Kabyle  to  come  for  an 
aftemoon  and  giro  me  a  regular  lesson.  I  took  notes, 
twisted  a  bumoose  about  my  person  in  erery  conceiyable 
fashion,  and  felt  much  impressed  with  the  knottiness  of 
the  subject. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  simpler  than  that  of  the 
men  ;  and  being  adjusted  to  the  wearer's  person  in  a  defi- 
nite manner,  it  is,  luckily  for  comprehension,  not  so  con- 
fusing as  tilie  bumoose. 

These  dresses  are  called  Aabans,  and  axe  strong  and 
wann.  Some  are  plain,  others  haye  ornamental  borders, 
or  broad  bands  of  diyers  colors  woriMd  in  geometric  pat- 


terns ;  others  again  are  coyered  all  oyer  with  such  patterns ; 
some  an  indigo-blue. 

The  dressy  hanging  yery  loosely  about  the  arms,  whieh 
are  bare  for  oonyenience^  is  sometimes  kept  doser  to  the 
figure  l^  a  red  band  which  passes  in  a  loop  oyer  each 
shoulder,  and  crosses  at  the  baek»  where  it  is  ornamented 
with  little  red  tassels.  This  is  oalled  an  Asfifi,  and  is  a 
pret^  feature.  When  the  arms  are  raised  the  loose 
drapery  hanging  through  the  loops  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  the  full  sleeye  of  the  Italian  peasant 

Shoulder-pins^  oalled  Tflirfmen,  are  made  of  sllyer,  often 
enriched  with  ooral  and  enamels  ;  the  fastening  is  Jual  an 
Irish  brooch.  They  haye  in  addition  triangular  oma- 
mented  plates  of  metal  attaohed  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
fastening.  These  pins  are  sometimes  oonneoted  with  a 
chain,  to  the  centre  of  which  is  suspended  a  little  metal 
boic,  enameled,  and  containing  scent 

The  gurdle,  which  is  called  an  Argooz,  effectiye  in  ap- 
pearance^  consists  of  a  quantity  of  woolen  plaits,  the  pre* 
Tailing  hue  red,  bound  together  at  points  about  eighteen 
inches  apart,  with  cross  bindings  of  bright  colors.  These 
Mas  are  sometimes  of  silk,  and  the  girdles  are  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  in  length. 

On  the  head  is  worn  a  little  peaked  bonnet,  like  the 
French  cap  of  liberty.  This  is  oalled  a  Timhtfrent  U  iM 
made  by  doubling  in  half^  lengthways,  a  broad  silk  band* 
and  sewing  up  one  side.  Itis  keptinitsplaoebyaaeeond 
kerohief,  bound  round,  and  knotted  behind.  These  silk 
Tlmhtfrents  come  from  Tunis.  Many  women  allow  their 
hair  to  waye  free,  or  confine  it  simply  with  a  fillet 

A  frequent  ornament  is  a  round  dlyer  brooch  called  a 
''Ttffizimth,**  with  an  opening  in  the  centre  crossed  by  a 
pin.  Bosses  of  ooral,  as  well  as  knobs  of  silyer,  which 
latter  haye  a  yery  pearl-like  effect  are  dotted  about  it 
These  are  effectiye  pieces  of  jew^ry,  and  with  the  sun 
shining  on  them  they  glisten  like  moons.  They  are  not 
adopted  till  a  woman  becomes  a  mother.  On  the  birth  of 
a  girl  the  Ttffizimth  is  worn  between  the  breasts ;  on  the 
birth  of  a  boy  it  is  raised,  and  gleams  aboye  the  forehead. 
Bemarking  that  many  of  these  brooches  offered  for  sale 
were  damaged,  a  Eabyle  gaye  a  frank  explanation,  which 
was :  ''When  a  man's  wife  was  disobedient,  and  got 
beaten,  her  custom  was  to  undo  the  T^fizimth  and  dash  it 
to  the  ground  at  his  feet" 

There  is  another  head-ornament,  handsomer  than  this. 
It  is  called  a  "Taasubth,"  and  consists  of  a  central  ailyer 
brooch  oyer  the  forehead,  and  side-brooches  aboye  the 
temples,  enriched  in  the  same  style,  and  with  rows  of 
silyer  gleaming  semispherea  completely  encircling  the 
head,  and  forms  a  glittering  tiara  fit  for  a  princess.  The 
Tppou8s4  semispheres  are  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
ia  diameter.  I  haye  seen  this  same  ornament  in  Pompeian 
jewelry. 

Bracelets  of  repouM^  work,  and  sometimes  silyer  anklets, 
are  worn.  Necklaces  are  made  of  beads  and  coral,  and 
ako  of  cloyes  and  sweet-smelling  paste  ;  but  a  handsomer 
aad  more  characteristic  sort,  called  a  "Theslegth,"  is  a 
row  of  square  silver  boxes,  containing  scents,  strung  to- 
gethei  with  pieces  of  coraL 

History  does  not  deign  to  speak  much  about  the  Ea- 
bjles.  These  mountaineers  appear  to  have  remained  gen- 
cT-ally  untouched  by  the  political  moyements  that  distracted 
North  Africa. 

Ebn  ^haldoun,  himself  a  ^ber,  and  the  historian  of 
the  race,  wrote  toward  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
He  speaks  of  the  confederation  of  the  Zoutfoua,  and  gives 
tlie  names  of  tribes^  many  of  which  still  exist  It  is  to 
the  Zoutfoua  that  the  word  Zouaye  owes  its  origin. 
The  Eabyles  were  then  less  exdnsiyely  confined  to  Ibo 


,  «Dd  iiiMij  led  m  uomm^o  Uto  in  Uio  tdjoiciiiig 

TbiBf  vne  dtMted  in  sltipttl  girmeaU,  oii«  end 

,  tkf^wii  of«r  Ilia  akiotiMm^  lloiiM  behuid ;  Ui^ 

hai  hrnrf  baxttOQMi'— ^blMk*  tod  of  •  Uwmj-brown 


doms  v«r«  tU  of  ooe  raoe,  uid  ipoke  diAledi  of  tbo  i 
langiui^e,  QsiiAlly  known  m  Borber,  but  Iba  maMin  n 
for  it  IB  Tunsiiigbl  or  AmAsrgb. 

In  aU  tbo  BMra  iBMsoHnblo  pkoin  of  North  AMon  I 

difeol  diwwHMidanIi  itb  lo  bo  loud  ;  Uuj  J 

of  tbo  old  ty^nAflOb  oad  bmo  tba  wamm  cbomofear  wani 

Barber   bdoogi   to   n  elmm  of  lanipngis 

BEOMd    ~ 

tkv  wbiob 
ootnpriiif 
nnmnt  EcTP* 
ttta,  Gof«k 
ndBOikiplM 
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pronoanoe  words  alike.  For  instanoe,  one  wonld  eaj  Ait 
Udogoellaty  another  the  Aith  M^ngaellath.  Other  peca- 
liarities  there  are^  upon  which  I  need  acaroelj  enter. 

The  French  marched  a  colnmn  to  Sook-es-Sebt  in  1854 ; 
but  three  years  after  the  tribes  rose.  General  MaoMahon 
oarried  their  villages  bj  storm,  and  the  French  now  hold 
the  coontiy  with  a  firm  hand.  Bat  in  1879  they  were 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  Algeria  most  of  their  troops,  in 
order  to  fight  the  (Germans. 

Ineited  by  ili-jndging  men,  the  native  tribes  nnhappHy 
thought  the  moment  to  strike  for  independence  had  come; 
th^  rose,  and  committed  barbarons  and  frightful  ex- 
oesses ;  thongh,  to  be  jost  toward  them,  the  cmelties  they 
had  themselTes  enffered  from  mnst  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  Franco-German  war  over,  the  troops  retomed  and 
pnt  down  the  revolt  The  French,  fall  of  the  bitterest 
feelings,  confiscated  the  rich  wheat-growing  lands,  and 
imposed  a  crashing  war  tribute,  that  it  took  the  Kabyles 
five  years  to  pay. 

The  most  interesting  relic  of  an  ancient  custom  that  I 
have  met  with  in  the  country  was  at  a  marriage  festival  at 
Ain  Soltan,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Borj  Boghni. 

The  bridegroom  had  gone  to  fetch  his  bride,  and  I 
waited,  with  many  others,  besida  a  stream  that  passed  at 
the  foot  of  the  village,  for  his  return.  Suddenly  we  heard 
the  sound  of  pipes,  and  saw  the  marriage  procession 
streaming  from  the  summit  of  a  neighboring  hill,  and  then 
lose  itself  among  the  trees  ;  a  few  minutes  later  it  issued 
from  an  avenue  near  us,  and  ascended  a  slope  toward  the 
bridegroom's  house.  First  came  the  pipers,  then  the 
bride,  muffled  up  in  a  vail,  riding  a  mule  led  by  her  lover. 
As  well  as  I  oould  judge,  she  was  very  yoxmg,  almost  a 
child.  Then  came  a  bevy  of  gorgeously  dressed  damsels, 
spariding  with  silver  ornaments^  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
other  friends,  and  Eabyle  Dick  and  Hariy.  In  front  of 
the  bridegroom's  house  the  procession  stopped ;  the  girl's 
friends  lined  both  sides  of  the  pathway  and  crowded  about 
the  doer.  The  pipers  marched  ofi  on  one  side,  while  the 
bridegroom  lifted  the  girl  from  the  mule  and  held  her  in 
his  arms.  The  girl's  friends  thereupon  threw  earth  at 
him,  when  he  hurried  forward,  and  carried  her  over  the 
threshold,  those  about  the  door  beating  him  all  the  time 
with  olive  branches,  amid  much  laughter.  This  throwing 
of  earth,  this  mock  opposition  and  good-natured  scourg- 
ing, appeared  to  be  a  symbolized  relic  of  marriage  by  cap- 
ture, and  was  a  living  explanation  of  the  ancient  Roman 
custom  of  carrying  the  bride  over  the  threshold  of  her 
lover's  house. 

In  the  evening,  on  such  occasions,  the  pipers  and  dnmi- 
mers  are  called  in,  and  the  women  dance,  two  at  a  time, 
fadng  each  other ;  nor  does  a  couple  desist  until,  panting 
and  exhausted,  they  step  aside  to  make  room  for  another. 
The  dance  has  great  energy  of  movement,  though  the  steps 
are  small  and  changes  of  position  slight,  the  dancers  only 
circling  round  occasionally.  But  they  swing  their  bodies 
about  with  an  astonishing  energy  and  suppleness. 

The  bride  was  brought  home  in  procession,  accompanied 
by  the  singing  of  a  song  and  playing  on  the  flute ;  she  Was 
oarried  over  the  threshold,  and  in  the  evening  there  was  a 
marriage  feast.  This  habit  of  carrying  the  bride  was 
accounted  for  in  various  ways. 

Oonceming  the  bride,  they  do  not  allow  her  to  step  over 
the  threshold  of  the  house,  but  people  sent  forward  carry 
her  over,  perhaps  because  they  in  the  old  time  seized  upon 
women  and  compelled  them  in  this  manner. 

To  enumerate  the  settlements  of  the  Beni  lenni  con- 
tained in  a  circle  within  a  radius  of  a  mile,  will  show  how 
thickly  inhabited  is  Kabylia. 
Oil  the  precipitooa  brow  nearest  to  the  fort  is  Ait  el 


Hassan,  with  a  population  of  1,500  souls.  A  large  ceme- 
tery, and  a  rise  on  which  the  Jesuit  schoolhouse  is  built^ 
separate  it  from  Ait  I'Arba,  with  a  population  of  900.  A 
little  further  is  Taourirt  Mimoun,  a  place  of  equal  size. 
The  ridge  again  descends  to  the  flat  piece  of  ground  where 
I  was.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  off  is  Taourirt  el  Hadjad j, 
somewhat  smaller.  Near  Taourirt  Mimoun,  on  a  southern 
arm,  is  the  fifth  village,  Agouni  Hameth ;  a  little  below  is 
the  sixth,  Thisgirth  by  name. 

The  nests  of  the  Eabyles,  like  those  of  the  eagles^  are 
built  cm  high,  in  healthy  mountain  air.  They  are  thus 
exposed  fully  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  circling  seasons. 
They  flirst  receive  the  white  mantle  that  Winter  spreaclfl^ 
they  flirst  feel  the  gusty  pu£Gi  of  coming  sirocco,  and  are 
earliest  enveloped  in  the  chill  mist  that  the  north  wind 
sweeps  from  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  brightness  ol 
Spring  mornings  they  sparkle  in  sunshine,  while  white 
mists  cover  the  profound  valleys^  like  the  waters  of  a  lake. 
Later  on  the  sun  stirs  this  sea  of  doud,  and  lets  through 
the  day ;  then  fleecy  messengers  surround  the  villages^ 
hastening  upward  to  sail  in  silvery  brightness  through  the 
sky,  bearing  afar  glad  promises  of  refreshment  and  abnnd- 
ance. 

The  Kabyles  are  abstemious,  tough  and  wiry ;  a  f^  un- 
wieldy Kabyle  is  not  to  be  found.  Their  sobriety,  praiss 
be  to  Mohammed,  is  absolute ;  they  drink  nothing  stronger 
than  coffee. 

The  Eabyles  are  sociable,  with  unassuming  mannera 
Acquaintances  on  meeting  do  not  shake  hands,  but  lightly 
touch  them,  then  raise  their  fingers  to  their  lips  and  kin 
them ;  then  follows  a  string  of  expressions,  such  as  *'  Peace 
be  upon  thee,"  "Mayest  thou  abound,"  '*Good  be  with 
thee."  A  chief  is  saluted  with  greater  deference ;  he  bows 
to  be  kissed  in  return  above  the  forehead. 

Compared  with  Arabs,  Eabyles  are  industrious;  com- 
pared with  us,  very  lazy.  A  man  will  work  hard,  but 
likes  to  do  it  at  his  own  time  ;  he  does  not  apjmciate  the 
merit  of  slaving  as  hard  as  he  can,  when  engaged  by  the 
day  for  others.  I  have  watched  them  at  road-making  ;  as 
soon  as  the  inspector's  back  was  turned  they  would  sit 
down  for  a  quiet  chat,  or  roll  themselves  up  in  their  cloaks 
to  take  a  nap,  or  squat  and  complacently  watch  a  neighboi 
toil  with  all  his  force  at  plowing  his  own  land. 

One  remarkable  feature  of  Eabylia  is  the  fertility  even 
of  the  high  ridges.  In  the  tribe  of  the  Beni  lenni  thers 
are  fields  of  wheat  and  tobacco  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, both  crops  requiring  deep  soil  The  plow  is  of  the 
simplest  description,  and  is  carried  out  to  the  fields  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  plowman,  who  drives  a  couple  of  active 
oxen  before  him.  The  yoke  is  very  long,  in  order  to  give 
freedom  of  action  to  the  beasts  when  turning  on  difficult 
ground. 

The  Eabyle  begins  operations  by  storing  grain  in  his 
folded  bumoose ;  this  he  sows  broadcast  over  the  land ; 
he  next  proceeds  to  plow  in.  The  oxen  scramble  up  and 
down,  and  in  and  out,  among  silvery-stemmed  fig-trees ; 
the  driver  urging  them  with  a  long  rod,  and  with  constant 
exhortations  to  work  properly. 

The  blacksmiths  at  their  forges  were  busy  making  cut* 
lery.  The  shape  of  the  knives  is  always  pleasing,  and 
they  have  sometimes  inlaid  \^ork.  The  cheap  knives  in 
carved  wooden  sheaths  that  are  hawked  about  Algiers  come 
from  here.  In  former  days  they  used  also  to  manufacture 
guns  with  long  barrels  and  highly  ornamented  stocks. 
These  forges  are  tempting,  warm  nooks  in  the  Winter 
time. 

The  turning  of  wooden  bowls  and  dishes  is  another  in«> 
dustry.  The  piece  to  be  turned  is  fixed  to  a  chuck  xevdv- 
ing  banlcvftrd  and  forward,  instead  of  continually  in  oaf 
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direoiion,  as  in  oar  lathes.  The  action  ia  gifen  by  a 
thoDg  lapped  round  the  ohaok,  attached  at  one  end  to  a 
pliable  stake  fixed  in  the  ground*  and  at  the  other  to  a 
treadle  worked  by  the  foot  of  the  tamer.  The  action  is 
thas  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  a  drill  worked  with 
a  bow. 

The  women  are  the  only  potters,  and  their  amphorse 
are  made  by  them  in  the  following  manner :  A  store  of 
day,  cleaned  and  properly  tempered,  is  kept  at  hand  in 
the  shade.  A  rough  saucer  of  day  is  first  placed  on  the 
ground  in  a  sunny  spot  On  this  a  woman  begins  to 
modd  a  Tase ;  stariOng  with  the  solid  pointed  end,  die 
carries  the  body  up  a  certain  height  and  leares  it  A 
second  is  then  begun,  and  carried  to  the  same  point  of 
completion*  and  so  on  till  half  a  dozen  are  growing  up. 
Betaming  to  the  iirsi^  which  meanwhile  has  been  drying 
in  the  sun,  she  continues  to  form  the  body,  bending  over 
and  stepping  round  and  round ;  with  one  hand  inside  she 
supports  the  day  as  it  is  added,  and  with  the  other 
smooths*  shapes  and  moistens  it  as  required.  The  sun^ 
light  playing  on  the  wet  yellow  day  has  a  pretty  efildct, 
and  when  hdf  formed  the  Tases  haTO  almost  the  appear- 
ance of  strange  gigantic  crocuses.  In  spite  of  the  rude- 
ness of  the  method  the  yases  come  quickly  to  completion, 
and  are  wonderfully  true  in  shape.  The  bodies  and  the 
spouts  with  curled-07er  lips  finished,  she  nts  on  the 
ground  and  models  the  handles.  Before  the  dose  of  the 
day  she  will  haye  carried  half  a  doaen  large  amphorae  into 
the  courtyard  of  her  house,  where  they  are  left  to  dry. 
As  they  harden  they  are  rubbed  with  a  smooth  pieoe  of 
wood,  laid  in  the  sun,  rubbed  again,  and  so  on,  till  they 
look  quite  polished.  When  in  this  state  I  hsTO  seen  them 
glisten  to  such  a  degree  that  I  was  under  the  impressioin 
they  were  waxed.  In  this  I  was  mistaken,  for  the  wile  of 
the  Amine  of  Taourirt  d  Hadjadj,  a  good  potter,  assured 
me  the  polish  was  produced  simply  by  rubbings  as  de- 
scribed. 

The  point  is  interesting,  because  other  wares  axe  found 
poliihed  instead  of  glazed.  To  complete  her  work,  the 
potter  again  dts  down,  and  holding  a  Tossd,  paints  dif- 
ferent parts  with  red  ochre,  and  a  Tariety  of  patterns 
drawn  in  black  lines  with  peroxide  of  manganese.  A 
number  of  yases,  hariug  been  wrought  to  this  state,  are  put 
into  an  open  kiln  or  firepan  in  the  ground,  packed  with  a 
quantity  of  wood,  which  £b  ignited,  and  they  are  thus 
baked.  Often  a  find  regetable  Tarnish  is  passed  orer 
them. 

Lamps  are  ourioudy  constructed,  consisting  of  two  or 
three  rows  of  little  cups  to  hold  oil,  one  above  another  ; 
each  cup  is  connected  by  a  small  hole,  with  an  indented 
projection  in  front,  which  serves  to  hold  the  wick.  Be- 
neath £b  a  basin  to  catch  the  drip,  and  the  whole  is  sup- 
ported on  a  strong  round  base. 
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**  The  worm  will  turn,"  and  with  the  sadden  desperation 
of  a  long  down-trodden  housekeeper,  I  had  dismissed,  in 
the  self-same  hoar,  both  tyrant  cook  and  aggravating 
housemaid.  My  little  Bosie,  three  years  old,  and  I  stood 
done  on  the  domestic  hearthstone,  Bosie  loudly  demand- 
ing an  airing  in  the  Park  fer  a  nondescript  woolly  toy  that 
she  was  fondling  to  shreds,  and  I  puzzling  over  the 
dampers  of  the  kitchen-range. 

**I  dees  Bridget  patted  the  fire  out  'fore  she  went 
•way,"  remarked  the  little  woman,  aatutdy. 

Hdf  an  hour  later  we  were  coming  out  of  an  intelli- 
genoe-officsi    Even  with  the  gray  Tision  of  a  odd  kitchen 


and  drafty  parlor  at  home,  I  had  turned  away  in  dis-^ 
gust  from  the  row  of  faces,  not  one  of  which  struck  me  as 
pleasant  or  trustworthy. 

Bosie  was  impatient,  and,  tugging  very  hard  at  my  hand, 
she  shot  her  small  voice  up  to  O  in  dt  with  the  repeated 
question : 

"  Mamma,  why  don't  we  dit  to  the  P-a-r-k  ?" 

Suddedy  she  stumbled,  swinging  from  my  grasp  on  her 
wrist,  almost  falling,  and  sending  oat  a  wild  wail  after 
*'My  tittten  I  oh,  my  titten  1" 

It  seems  the  woolly  thing  had  struck  her  imagination  as 
a  kitten,  and  in  the  stumble  it  had  slipped  from  the  fdth- 
fd  little  arm  that  hugged  it  dose. 

Hunting  the  kitten  over  and  under  snd  near  the  steps 
of  the  building,  I  had  for  an  instant  turned  my  back  on 
Bode,  when  suddenly  her  screaming  gave  pbce  to  a  quiv. 
ering  whimper,  and  I  saw  she  had  the  lost  treasure,  and 
was  kissing  its  ragged  wooL 

It  had  evidently  been  restored  by  the  stranger,  who, 
half-kneding  on  the  steps  before  Bode,  presented  to  me  a 
dde-lace  so  regular  that  I  marked  it,  involuntarily,  before 
saying: 

"  Thank  you  ;  you  are  very  kind.'* 

The  figure  straightened  to  a  commanding  height,  and 
the  regular  features  turned  fdl  upon  me.  It  was  the  face, 
certaidy,  of  a  very  handsome  woman.  A  large,  firm,  well* 
dosed  mouth,  gray  eyes,  with  strong  dark  brows,  and 
nut-brown  hair  brought  down  strdght  and  plain  on  the 
temples. 

In  spite  of  the  common  doth  doak,  reaching  from  head 
to  foeti  and  a  quaint  bonnet*  almost  a  hood,  I  add,  in- 
stinctivdy  : 

"  Bode,  thank  the  lady  for  her  kindness.** 

**  I  dot  my  titten,"  was  Boaie's  ungratefd  rq'oinder. 

Whereupon  in  some  polite  phrase  I  apologized  for  the 
child. 

"It'snaething,  leddy— naeihing.  The  baimie  is  only 
a  baimie.  But*  excuse  me^  leddy— will  ye  tdl  me  if  this 
is  the  place  where  the  sairvanta  are  hired  ?** 

I  fdrly  started  to  find  a  comdy  Bcoteh  workingwoman 
betrayed  l^  the  speech  and  manner  of  the  person  who,  in 
the  first  moment^  had  given  me  so  strong  an  impresdon  of 
refinement 

"  Yes.  it  is,- 1  answered.    "  Aie  you '* 

I  hedtated*  overoome  again  by  the  feeling  of  addressbg 
an  equal. 

«  Fm  nae  lang  ower,  leddy.  I  coom  only  yesterday  in 
the  ahep,  an'  I'm  lookin*  for  a  ddcent  place*  an'  they 
say  there's  a  mon  in  here  as  kens  where  a  body  can  find 
ane." 

She  made  a  movement  as  if  to  pass  on,  when  a  sadden 
thought  struck  me. 

'<  Stay,"  I  add.     '*  Are  you  a  good  servant  ?" 

"Wed,  leddy,  I  dinna  ken  ef  I'm  a  gude  sairvant  here. 
I  was  a  guide  sdrvant  in  Scotland.  I  hae  somethin'  here 
frae  the  minister  o'  the  kirk  as  will  tell  ye  that" 

I  read  an  excellent  paper  of  recommendation.  The 
Beverend  Joseph  Moire,  Allan  House,  employed  Ann 
McKenzie  for  five  years.  She  was  honest,  sober  and  capa- 
ble, and  took  the  Beverend  Joseph  Moir's  best  wishes 
with  her  to  the  new  country.  A  neat,  scholarly  look  about 
the  writing  spoke  the  man  of  oaltare—a  qudnt,  hearty 
simplicity  in  the  diction  betrayed  the  provindd  and  the 
religionuit  If  there  could  be  any  doubt  about  the  paper, 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Moir's  address,  I  thought,  could  soon  settle 
it  *'And  here,"  I  reasoned,  rapidly,  **is  an  unspoiled 
servant— respectable,  neat,  innocent  of  'privileges,'  "  and, 
as  I  soon  found  out  by  a  little  further  conversation*  hap- 
pily deatitute  of  even  **seoond  cousins.'' 


"Sftj  thiri&en  dollars  a  month,  or  at  that  rate,*' 

"Varra  weel*' 

••Bui  year  dotheer 

**  I*Te  only  a  wee  boondle,  •*  I'll  gong  for  it,  an'  be  wi' 
yemaii*oon*' 

She  took  the  address  I  wrote»  and  liaiened  intelligently 
abont  the  way  to  reach  the  hooae, 

••You  can  read,  Ann  ?^* 

•*  I  oan  baith  read  an*  write  a  miekle." 

She  went  off  down  the  street  with  a  free,  elastio  walk 
that  w«6  good  to 

Though  Roflie  was  getting  tmbearable  about  the  ••  titten  ** 
and  the  "  Park/*  I  did  stop  for  a  mooaent  to  oonsider  what 
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**  That's  the  seft-siokness  as  mad'  mesae  white/'  she  said, 
apologetioally. 

She  seemed,  at  first,  to  know  nothing  abont  the  range.- 

"We've  naegoot  sio  things  in  Scotland,  i*  the  country," 
she  explained  ;  bnt  she  laid  her  glossy  brown  head  on  the 
floor  and  peered  up  nnder  the  grate,  lifted  the  covers, 
**  dumped  "  the  ashes  and  had  a  bright  fire  in  a  few  min- 
utes. I  told  her  abont  the  furnace  in  the  cellar.  She 
tucked  up  her  dress,  went  down  there,  and  had  soon 
started  the  fire  and  mastered  the  dampers. 

The  dinner  was  simple  that  day,  but  it  was  perfectly 
served.  Ann  was  neat-handed,  silent  and  quick.  Steve 
eat  down  to  his  soup,  but  a  change  in  the  domestic  ar- 
rangements being  common,  and  not  knowing  how  reck- 
lessly I  had  picked  up  our  new  attendant,  he  wasn't  inter-' 
ested  enough  to  ^ance  at  her.  He  began  carving  the 
beef  with  the  mechanical  manner  of  one  thoroughly  used 
to  being  not  quite  satisfied,  when  suddenly  he  ezdlaimed: 

*' Joveb  that's  the  first  perfectly  cooked  joint  we've  ever 
liad  r*    And  aa  Ann  came  in  with  the  vegetables  lie  looked 
al  heCi    The  moment  she  passed  oat  he  turned  to  me 
wi^: 
^^'' Fanny,  where  on  earth  did  you  find  that  woman  T* 

"Nevsr  mind,  8teve  ;  only  I  hope  she'll  do  things  to 
satisfy  your  lordship." 

**But  she  is— she  is— Good  heavens  I  do  yonknowirhat 
that  woman  looks  like  ?*' 

*'  like  an  honest,  respectable  Scotchwoman,  as  Fve  ao 
doubt  she  is,"  I  answered,  sharply,  a  little  oonsoions  about 
^lack  of  prudence.  "Now,  Steve,  eat  your  dinaei; 
since  it  suits  you,  and  don't  find  fault." 

*<  Fault  I  I've  no  fault,  only  it  seems  to  me  yonraar- 
vant  looks  like ^" 

''Please,  Steve,  don't  gmmbla    She  looks  very  well." 

*<  I  should  think  so^"  he  asid ;  ''she  IooIbb  like  a  Juno 
—that's  aU." 

Steve  wasn't  given  to  remarks  abont  the  maid-servants ; 
but  I  thought  of  mj  own  firat  impressioni^  and  forgave 

"  She  is  good-looking,  but  she's  a  braw  Boot,  with  such 
an  accent  1"  I  said.  "  At  any  rate,  pray  don't  observe  her, 
but  let  her  do  her  work— and  well,  if  she  wilL" 

"  Observe  her  I  I  won't  observe  her,  my  dear ;  but 
think  of  the  milkman  and  butcher  and  baker.  Why,  your 
kitchen  will  be  a  sort  of  Third  Estate  stdon.  That  woman 
will  get  married." 

"  Nonsense,  Steve  I  For  pity's  sake,  if  we  have  a  good 
servant,  let  us  not  borrow  trouble." 

"A  good  servant  I"  laughed  Steve.  ''Impossible.  Our 
institutions,  my  dear,  as  I  have  often  explained " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know.  I  ought  to  know  by  this  time. 
Tou've  said  it  often  enough.  The  lower  classes  in  a  re- 
public are  cursed " 

"And  blessed,  my  dear,  with  the  possibility  of  rising— a 
day -laborer  becomes  President ;  some  of  our  feminine 
leaders  of  society  may  be  traced  back  to  a  father's  grocery 
or  a  mother's  millinery  I  The  lower  classes  see  these 
changes,  and  build  on  Uiem  hopes,  aspirations,  ambitions 
and " 

"Oh,  Steve,  I  know.  I've  heard  all  that  a  hundred 
times.'  Do  eat  your  dinner  1"  I  answered,  tartly  ;  but,  bj 
way  of  indirect  apology,  complained  of  the  worst  head- 
ache I  ever  felt 

In  fact,  my  head  was  aching  strangely,  and  then,  too, 
Bosie  was  uneasy  and  fretful 

"  N— o,"  she  whined  ;  "  I  won't  have  bread.  Want  ice- 
orea— m  I"  with  a  prolonged  whimpering  stress. 

"  Steve,"  said  I,,  "what  can  aU  this  child  ?  She's  been 
jnat  so  troublesome  all  day." 


"  Why  don't  you  keep  a  nurse  for  her  ?" 

"  Narse  I    Didn't  we  keep  nurses  for  over  two  years  7*^ 

"  Well  ?" 

"  It  wasn't  well— it  was  ill ;  and  that's  just  the  point  I 
have  to  take  care  of  her  myself,  or  let  her  be  made  irrit- 
able and  disobedient  by  some  ignorant,  k>w-lived  woman." 

I  soon  discovered  the  child  was  feverish  and  ilL  She 
grew  rapidly  worse,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  dootor  pro- 
aoanoed  the  case  a  malignant  diphtheria.  I  remember 
watching  all  that  night  and  part  of  tlie  next  day ;  then 
there  followed  a  blank,  and  they  told  me  that  it  was"  a 
week  later  when  I  came  to  consoiousnoss  again* 

It  was  just  sunset  time,  for  the  light  was  vivid  and  rich, 
and  streamed  over  what  seemed  to  my  disordered  fancy 
the  pioture  of  a  woman,  with  a  child  sleeping  on  her 
boeonL 

It  waa  beautifo],  and  I  stared  idly,  until  I  aaw  tears 
oouzaing  down  the  woman's  face,  and  heard  a  atnmge 
voieeeay  : 

"^Riank  God,  she's  deeping.    The  danger's  over." 

I  had  understanding  enough  to  ask  : 

''Whoisit?    What  child  is  that  r 

It  was  Ann  McKenzie  that  answered,  and  I  realised  the 
picture  waa  only  Ann,  holding  my  own  Bosia 

*'Yis,  yer  ain  bairn,  leddy.  She's  oot  o'  danger,  an* 
ye're  to  bide  quiet,  and  ye'll  soon  be  weeL  I've  lookii 
after  the  bairn.    See,  she's  sleeping  " 

Through  a  tedious  convalesoenoe  no  hand  touched  me 
but  the  Scotchwoman's.  Even  Steve's  well-meant  efforts 
were  clumsy  and  tiresome  beside  her  strength  and  deft- 
nesSi  Bosie  for  weeks  literally  lived  in  her  arma ;  and,  at 
last,  when  we  wefe  both  of  us  well,  the  ohild  dung  to  the 
woman  wiHi  a  love  that  could  only  spring  to  meet  a  troe 
mother  tenderness,  such  as  beamed  in  Ann's  very  eyes 
whenever  they  rested  on  Boaie's  little  faoe^  now  getting 
bright  and  |dnk  and  round  again. 

There  would  be  shrieking  and  wsiling  at  the  bare  hint 
of  staying  long  up-atairs ;  but  with  Ann  in  the  basement 
or  trotting  at  her  heels  in  the  work  through  the  honse^ 
the  little  girl  was  perfectly  tractable  and  pleasant  la 
short,  our  pretty  house  was  neat,  the  oooking  perfect, 
headaches  things  of  the  paat^  and  home  life  had  taken  on 
brighter  hues,  all  through  having  one  excellent  servant 
As  to  writing  the  Beverend  Joseph  Moir— I  forgot  all 
about  it 

After  living  along  so  easily  and  pleaaantly  some  six 
months,  I  attacked  Steve  on  the  notion  about  the  impossi- 
bility of  good  domestic  service  in  a  republic. 

"This  woman  is  a  puzzler,"  was  Steve's  remark. 

"  Why  ?"  said  L     "  Isn't  she  excellent  ?" 

"Yes,  oh,  yes." 

"And  does  she  seem  looking  forward  to  making  an 
American  lady  of  herself  ?" 

"  N-o,  I  can't  say  she  does,"  said  Steve  ;  "and  aa  to  h<r 
affection  for  Eosie,  I  never  saw  anything  like  it  By-tho- 
way,  has  she  visitors  ?" 

"Not  one." 

"  Does  she  talk  to  other  servants  in  the  neighborhood  T' 

"Never  speaks  to  them." 

"  Does  she  go  out  ?" 

"  Scarcely  ever. " 

"Strange.  The  time  must  come,  though.  A  husband 
or  a  lover  or  something  will  turn  up." 

SteT  3's  assured  and  provoking  manner  gave  me  uneas- 
iness, which  was  soon  set  at  rest,  as,  passing  a  door  ajar,  I 
saw  Ann's  tall  figure  bending  over  Bosie's  bed,  an  e^irsB- 
sion  of  loving  tenderness  in  the  very  conatndnt  of  the 
shoulders  as  she  tucked  the  clothes  in,  aoftljanA 
tioasly,  singing  meanwhile,  in  a  peculiar 
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the  Bootoh  iaiUby  (hat  BosieioTed*  **Mj  wee,  wee,  bairnie, 
oaddle  doon." 

I  set  about  gettiog  better  aoqnainted  with  our  treasare, 
winning  her  oonfidenoa  Taot  waa  thrown  awaj.  Loring 
aa  she  and  Boaie  were,  Ann  seldom  talked  with  me.  If 
qaestioDed,  she  woold  answer  politelj,  then  fall  into  a  re- 
•peotfol  silence— not  sorlj,  bat  only  ahowing  how  thor- 
onghly  she  knew  her  plaoe.  All  she  asked,  more  than  any 
other  serrant,  was  the  daily  paper  in  the  evening  and  a 
lew  books.  These  she  took  at  will  from  the  library  ;  and 
onoe,  as  I  eipressed  astonishment  at  her  elevated  taste  in 
the  choioe,  she  langhed,  and  said  : 

**I  oanna'  jist  mak  it  a'  oot,  but  a  gold  beak  ia  aye  braw 
to  look  at" 

As  to  the  tradeamen  and  their  delicate  attentiooa,  I 
made  a  diaoovery.  We  had  a  giant  iceman,  a  tall  Yankee, 
who  bealowed  gallantries  in  the  kitohens  to  whioh  his 
daily  romidi  earried  him.  Smith  was  his  name— ''Big 
Smith  *'  we  called  him.  One  morning,  as  I  came  down 
the  basement  stairs,  the  stamp  of  a  man's  boota  sonnded 
oat  toward  the  kitchen  ;  then  came  Ana's  broad  dialect : 
"  Gang  awa'  wi'  ye,  gang  awa',  or  I'll  gi'e  ye  what  ye'll 
nnderBtan'  this  time.     I'll  nae  .ipeak  ye  fair— look  oot" 

Then  the  noise  of  a  resoandiiAg  slap,  and  "  Big  Smith's  " 
voice  cried : 

••  Jimminy  I  what  a  tartar  yoa  be  1" 
"  Qang  awa'  wi*  ye,  then,     Gkng  awa'  I" 
**  Say,  jist  give  a  feller  one  kiss —won't  yer  ?*  • 
'*  Nay,  bat  I'll  gi*e  ye  anither  crack— an'  a  better  ane 
this  time." 

Big  Smith  gave  a  long,  sharp  whistle,  and  strode  oat 
through  the  front  basement-door  very  briskly.  I  drew 
back,  and  a  moment  later,  entering  the  kitchen,  found  Ann 
just  as  placid  and  comely  as  usual. 

Steve  often  brought  friends  to  dinner,  and  now  and 
then,  if  the  people  were  new,  Ann  would  ask  a  few  disereet 
and  respectful  questions. 

Steve  was. proud  of  our  little  table— Dragged,  m  a  covert 
way— he  said  to  hia  male  friends,  that  one  mig^  drop  in 
upon  us  any  day,  and  always  find  the  ezcelient  soap,  the 
small  fish,  the  perfect  roast,  the  salad  smooth  and  lair,  a 
dainty  deesert,  and  unexceptional  coffee.  He  bad  had 
quite  a  discu&sion  with  a  man  called  Denfay,  a  rich  English 
speculator,  who  lounged  about  Wall  Streel  Den  by  had 
argued  for  the  superiority  of  the  English  middle-claas 
home  over  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  *'  New  York 
house.'*  "For  you  know,  my  dear,  fellow,"  he  said,  "you 
have  only  houses  in  this  country— not  homes."  Steve 
told  bim  the  particulars  of  our  life — all  about  our  comfort, 
our  freedom  from  care,  and  our  Scotch  treaaore,  but 
Denby  was  incredulous.  ••  So,"  said  Steve,  "  Tye  invited 
him  up  to  judge  for  himself.  Youll  like  him,  Ean ;  lie's 
the  most  genial,  open-hearted  fellow  in  the  world." 

Every  day  there  was  sometbing  said  aboat  Denby. 
Steve  spent  evenings  with  him,  Denby  was  in  stocks  in 
Steve's  office.  Denby  told  a  oapitai  story,  was  free  with 
his  money,  and  bad  the  highest  social  qaalities.  In  fact, 
he  became  my  husband's  closest  friend  before  he  had  ever 
seen  or  been  at  our  house. 

**  Don't  make  any  formal  appointment,"  he  had  said. 
"  Let  me  j  oat  drop  in  upon  Mra  Travers  suddenly ;  it  will 
be  so  much  jollier." 

Sure  enough,  one  afternoon  late,  as  I  was  dressing  for 
dinner,  and  Steve's  latch-key  rattled  in  the  front  door, 
there  was  a  strange  Toioe  ;  then  Steve,  running  np-stairs, 
said  :  "It's  Denby,  Fan." 

Qlad  to  let  Denby  see  I  had  no  fears  for  my  kitchen  or 
dining-room,  I  went  direoUy  io  the  parlor,  and  staid  there 
nntii  dinner  timsw  , 


Bosie  mortified  as  by  taking,  from  the  first  momenti  a 
deadly  hate  against  our  visitor. 

'*  Bosie,  speak  to  the  gentleman,"  Steve  urged. 

*' Don't  like  liim,"  responded  Bosie,  promptly. 

"  I  thought  you  were  a  good  child,  and  liked  every- 
body ?"  this  persnasively. 

"I  like  Ann,"  she  answered,  bending  a  pair  of  lowerinpr 
blue  eyes  on  the  strangeSi  **llov9  Ann,"  with  the  into- 
nation of  a  challenge. 

"  And  who  is  this  fortunate  Ann  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Denby, 
good-naturedly. 

"  Our  servant,"  said  Steve.  "  Yoa  know  I  told  you 
about  her." 

"  Ahf  yea.  I  remember— the  model  servant  Bosie  is  a 
niee  child.  Oome^  give  me  a  kiss,  and  I'll  show  you  some- 
thing pretty  ool  of  my  pocket" 

'*No-o  I"  .scowling  and  fortifying  herself  behind  my 
dresSi 

'*rm  very  fond  of  little  dhildren.  dome  and  get  ac- 
quainted," and  Mr.  Denl^  tried  to  draw  her  toward  him. 

"NoH>  1  no-o r  ahe  shrieked,  with  a  fiood  of  tears,  and 
a  very  onaightly  bofst  of  temper. 

<MU)si^"  said  hm  father,  stsnily—"  Bosie,  cbild,  wiiat 
has  got  into  you  ?" 

"I  hate  him— I  hate  him  T  she  yelled,  with  such  a  dis- 
play of  viciousness  aa  would  have  brought  a  consequence 
not  agreeable  to  Ifiss  Bosie,  if  it  hadn't  been  just  dinner- 
time. 

Our  nice  table  was  as  usual — we  always  had  an  extra 
plate  laid;  the  aoupwas  already  on.  Mr.  Denby  was 
charming,  and  though  Bosie  glowered  at  him,  he  was 
quite  hearty  and  at  easeti 

Ann  made  her  appearance  with  the  fish,  heeitating  a 
little  on  noticing  a  strange  person.  While  the  plates  were 
changed  Mr.  Denby  kept  stooping  toward  Bosie,  who  eyed 
his  amiable  face  with  no  favor,  and  shrank  away,  sliding 
and  cringing  on  her  chair. 

When  Ann  set  the  fish  on  Mr.  Denby  again  stooped,  this 
time  to  pick  up  hia  napkin,  whioh  had  slid  from  his  knees. 
Then  Ann  put  a  dislk  down  at  the  side  of  the  table  directly 
opposite  him.    He  looked  up  keenly. 

I  didn't  wonder,  for  the  servant  and  what  she  did  for 
our  comfort  had  been  part  of  the  discussion  between  Steve 
and  him.  I  did  wonder,  though,  that  Ann  should  stare 
so  rudely,  for  her  manners  were  generally  irreproachable. 
She  looked  steadiiy,  searchingly  for  a  moment,  and  then 
proceeded  quietly  to  leave  the  room,  as  if  for  some  part  of 
the  service. 

Denby  kept  his  eye  on  her  still,  and  as  she  was  about 
to  go  leisurely  out  he  sprang  from  his  ohair,  shut  the  door 
and  stood  with  his  back  against  it,  while  Ann  faced  him, 
pale,  her  fine  bead  erect,  her  eyes  fiashing  fire^  like  some 
wild  thing  at  bay. 

I  was  too  astonished  for  words,  but  Steve  found  breath 
to  ask  : 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?" 

Denby  never  looked  at  Steve,  but  only  at  the  woman, 
who,  in  her  turn,  looked  and  glared,  as  Denby  addressed 
her  with  : 

"  Oome^  oome,  now ;  you  see  I  know  you,  and  I  have 
you.** 

"  Mr.  Denby,"  said  Steve,  "  I  must  know  what  this 
means  ?" 

"It  means,"  still  never  glancing  at  us,  **tbat  Fve  at 
last  tracked  down  a  woman  who  belongs  in  an  English 
prison.  Don't  stir  !"  aa  Ann'a  arm  moved  ;  *<  don't  stir,  or 
you'll  be  sorry.  She's  the  boldest  and  devereat  forger, 
and,  let  me  say,  the  handsomest  woman  known  to  the 
London  police." 


►  I  her  rooms  were  empty.  Only  a  a^nrant^woman 
had  paaBdd  out.  As  eoon  at»  I  came  np  I  saw  tUe  trick. 
and  oo  this  clew  IVe  worked  up  the  case.  A  bit  of 
ioorohed  paper  lying  nnder  the  grate  with  the  words 
•'Rorerend  Joeeph  Moir/* 
Ann  walked  backward  a  few  atepi. 
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"Marian  Grahftm  is  a  oleTer  ftotreii«*  She  baa  aa  many 
dialeota  as  jou  pleaae,  81ie*8  a  wonderful  woman,  too — 
good  at  everjthiDg— intelligent,  the  hand  of  an  artisti 
a  cool  headf  and  onlj  sent  wrong  at  the  atari.  Why, 
she's " 

Ann  seemed  to  make  a  gestore*  tooching  her  boaom. 
In  the  aame  instaot  there  was  oonf  naion,  &  atmggle,  eome 
ohaiia  were  knocked  oyer.  Ann  was  wreatling  and  breath- 
ing hard,  and  X  faintly  realised,  in  the  sndden  fright,  the 
man  was  trying  to  hold  her.  I  screamed,  for  there  was 
Boeia  in  the  fray,  between  the  detective  and  the  woman, 
fightiQg  with  her  litUe  fists  and  orying  with  all  her  might. 
Something  gleamed  in  Ann's  hand,  there  was  a  lond 
report,  aod  then  Grappit  reached  after  her  wrists  and 
tried  to  pinion  them.  He  failed,  and  1  saw  the  gleam 
again. 

Instantly  Grappit  snatched  Rosie  np  in  his  arms  and 
held  her  oloee  to  him,  shenting  : 

'•  Take  care,  yoa*ll  shoot  the  child/* 

Ann  wavered  a  moment,  then  the  gleaming  thing  was 
pointed  toward  her  own  breast 

Grappit  seized  her  shoulder,  bnt  her  hand  still  straggled 
to  tnm  inward,  when  Bosie,  with  a  scream  of  terror,  cried, 
**  Ann,  take  me,  take  me  V*  and  sprang  wildly  from  Grap* 
pit*8  embrace. 

Ann  caught  her  with  a  fond,  seared  cry.  In  an  instant 
the  detective  had  the  woman  id  a  chair,  his  hand  on  her 
shonlder,  while  Bosie  clang  tight  about  her  neck.  Then 
Grappit  tossed  a  pistol  on  the  table,  saying  to  Steve: 

•'  All  right !  —all  right !    Just  yon  take  care  of  that  I*' 

This  passed  so  quickly,  that  not  nntil  it  was  oyer  did 
Steve  realize  the  danger,  notioe  the  child,  and  try  to  pluck 
her  away.  But  Bosie  clung  to  Ann,  who,  looking  like  a 
hunted  lioness — the  very  embodiment  of  balHed,  desperate 
rage — ^held  the  child  aa  carefully  aa  the  lioness,  in  the 
heat  of  deadly  oonflic^  protecta  her  young. 

'*  Don*t  be  frightened,  Mr.  Travers,*'  said  Grappit, 
•'  It's  over.  The  child's  all  right  Tm  much  obliged  to 
the  little  one,  too  i  she  saved  me  my  life  and  my  prisoner. 
This  woman  has  never  been  taken  befora  She*a  one  of 
the  desperate  sort— qniet,  bnt  determined ;  proud,  too— 
cool  and  cantiona.  Ab,  ha,  my  beauty  t"  addressing  Ann, 
and  panting  after  hia  exertions,  but  still  bearing  on  her 
shoulder  ;  "  so  you  thought  you'd  shoot  did  yon,  and  want 
armed  in  oaae  of  aarprlBe  ?    Armed  night  and  day,  I  war> 


TSB  o^aaaR  or  4  «iRMAfiiABt.K  woiiAir.  ^*'Ba«  sot^OLT  WAtraa 
rom  THi  ruopsK  moheut,  vuk  aai  aaissn  ata  wiapon 


:X' 


Tna  ciaus  or  a  rskibeavls  iroaAH,  —  *'  fthallt  rkacituio 
naa  aiTaBAirD,  sua  imfosmkd  atu  wnsfiK  a  saddlbo  aoass 

W0UI»D  BE  FOUND  AT   HU  DISfOSAt." 

rant  yon,*'  turning  to  ns  as  if  she  were  a  onrious  chattel 
to  be  remarked  upon.  **  Here^  I  must  nae  the  braoeleta, 
after  all'* 

He  rattled  something  in  his  pocket,  and  again  Steve 
tried  to  draw  Bosie  away,  and  brought,  aa  a  consequence, 
^  aeriea  of  e<ffeams. 

The  woman  hushed  her,  and  Boaie,  exhanated  after  tbe 
fierce  axcitemeut,  buried  her  little  faoe  and  was  •till,  while 
Ann,  for  the  first  time,  spoke  : 

*'  You  nt^edn't  fear  for  the  child*  Fve  lost  myself  lest  I 
should  hurt  her.     She'll  come  to  no  harm/' 

It  was  the  very  voice  and  inflection  I  had  heard  for  a 
moment  as  I  became  conscious  after  the  fever ;  it  waa  a 
little  higher  pitched  than  Aun^s  Scotch  speech— a  voice 
that  had,  at  that  time  of  peculiar  sen^hility,  so  fixed  itself 
in  my  ear  and  memory  that  I  knew  it  instantly. 

♦•Give  me  the  child,"  insisted  Steve. 

"She  won't  go— see  l" 

At  the  mere  action  of  alightly  holding  her  of[.  Bode 
kissed  her  face  and  dung  the  tighter. 

'*Ann,  Ann  I"  said  I,  for,  somehow,  thongh  I  had  seen 
the  desperate  woman  nearly  do  a  murder,  I  wsa  not  afraid 
for  my  child,  understanding  ao  well  the  sort  of  love  that 
protected  her — *•  Ann,  have  yon  nothing  to  say  ?" 

^^Ith  a  lifting  of  the  brows  and  a  curl  of  her  lip,  in 
scorn,  aa  it  seemed,  rather  of  herself  than  me,  she  aaked, 
in  the  cool,  dileUante  way  of  one  satisfying  curiosity  on  an 
Aesthetic  point : 

**  Have  I  been  a  good  servant  ?" 

••  A  perfect  servant,"  I  responded,  heartily, 

•*  1*11  be  bound,"  said  Grappit  "  She's  good  at  every- 
thing, Lenda  a  ball  like  a  dncheaa,  and  throws  money 
about  like  an  empress.  Lord  Harry  Morton  says  so,  and 
he  ought  to  know,  poor  fellow  !    She  spent  hia  fortnuei " 

*•  Oh,  Steve  T'  I  exclaimed,  with  a  sudden  recoil  of  sym* 
paihy,  "take  the  child  away/' 

**The  child  i^  safe,"  the  woman  said,  looking  with  a 
hopeless,  desperate  passion  on  the  little  head  buried  on 
her  bosom.  "  Safe,  safe,"  she  repeated,  piteonsly.  "  Let 
me  put  her  to  sleep  ^she's  tired  out-Hind  then — then  111 
go  I" 

The  last  word  was  given  only  with  a  motion  of  the  lipa, 
leat  Boaie  should  ttike  alarm. 

••I*se  tired,"  Boaie  whispered.      "Want  to  go 
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Take  tha  mau  away  1"  she  called  oiit»  with  a  burst  of  in- 
dignaftioii,  as  she  oanght  sight  of  Grappit 

She  was  not  at  all  disturbed  bj  Ann's  new  speech, 
TThioh  she  had  evidently  heard  befoMb  It  was,  by-the- 
\Fay»  Tery  beanttfal— clear,  full  and  exact 

''The  man  shall  go  away —there.  The  zoon  shall  gpng 
awa\- 

Boeie  nestled  down  contentedly. 

''Oan  yon  say  nothing  ?"  seked  Stete.  «*  We  want  to 
stand  yoor  iriends.  Yoa've  made  our  home  a  comfort 
t^ua.** 

She  smiled  half  sarcastically. 

"Yes ;  I  had  a  strong  motive  for  keeping  my  place  and 
my  inoognUa;  and^  meanwhile,  it  amused  me  to  test  the 
possibilitisi  of  domestic  service.  And— ^od  *'«-fiiltering  a 
little— "it  waa  good  for  Bosie  to  have  a  dieefffiil»  osderly 
home.    I  have  nothing  more  to  say.** 

"  35at.- 1  asked*  "  are  you  not  Scotch  r 

'*rve  been  in  Scotland,  and  so  caoght  the  dialect** 

**  And  the  note  from  tiie  Beverend  Joseph  Moir  T* 

*'Bah  r  said  Qrappit  '*I  told  yon— one  of  her  neat 
forgeries.  This  was  the  first  experiment "—  taking  ont 
the  bit  of  burned  paper  again. 

The  woman  made  a  strange  efitect  with  the  hard,  indif- 
ferent*  formal  tone  and  look  she  nsed  toward  ns,  and  then 
the  face  she  bent  on  Bode— a  face  of  yearning  love,  of 
tremblio  g,  tender,  hopeless  grief. 

«*  Can  she  be  so  false,"  I  exclaimed,  "and  yet  so  good?" 

••That  isn't  false,"  answered  Grappit,  with  a  tinge,  of 
softness  and  respect  in  his  manner.  "She  loves  the 
child." 

"Steve,**  I  said,  decisively,  "Ann  shall  put  Bosie  to 
sleep,  if  1^  wishes. " 

She  gave  me  one  look  of  mute  gratitude,  and  then  ceased 
to  notice  any  of  ns. 

Grappit  stood  at  her  knee  ;  Steve  leaned  on  the  back  of 
her  chair ;  I  was  crying  somewhere  in  the  room. 

"  Ann,  I'se  seepy.  Sing— kissie  me  and  sing  1"  Bosie 
half  sobbed. 

She  kissed  the  little  sunny  head,  and  in  the  old  Scotch 
way,  asked,  as  quietly  as  if  those  irons  were  not  rattling 
in  Grappit's  pocket : 

•*  What  shall  I  sing  for  my  baimie  ?" 

"Sing  'Cuddle  Doon,'  "  whispered  Bosia 

Grippit  looked  on  patiently  and  kept  still.  The  doomed 
prisoner,  with  all  her  hard  life  behind  her,  her  dreadful 
ordeal  before  her,  resting  on  one  sacred,  unsoiled  spot  in 
her  nature,  held  fate  itself  at  bay  with  the  great  fidelity  of 
her  one  truth. 

Her  terrors,  her  agony,  her  desperation  made  way 
before  that  grand  instinct — that  mother-love,  that  pure 
impulse  of  tenderness  and  protection  toward  a  child— that 
makes  the  worst,  the  most  hardened,  the  most  castaway 
woman  for  a  moment  lovely,  pure,  honorabla 

"  My  wee,  wee  bairnie,  cuddle  doon,"  she  sang,  but  in 
a  quavering  voice. 

Bosie  lifted  her  heavy  lids  in  surprise,  and  putting  a 
little  hand  on  the  firm,  handsome  neck  that  bent  above 
her,  stroked  it  softly,  and  said  : 

"Sing  pretty." 

A  moment  Ann  struggled  •  then  burying  her  whole  self, 
as  it  were,  away  from  us,  and  fixing  her  heart,  eyes,  soul 
on  the  child,  soft  and  clear  came  the  quaint  lullaby  : 

**  My  wee,  wee  baimie,  oaddle  doon. 
The  wee,  wee  stars  an'  big  roan'  moon 
Bid  little  lammies,  warm  an'  white, 
An'  wee.  sweet  baimies  a'  the  night, 
6aft  onddle  doon  till  momin'  light, 
Jf^  hairnle,  cuddle  dooA  V* 


The  song  died  and  died  away  to  a  whispered  rhythm, 
then  there  Idi  a  silence.  The  face  bent  over  Bosie's 
seemed  to  catch  a  reflection  of  calm  and  content 

Presently  the  child's  soft,  regular  breathing  could  be 
heard.  It  made  a  peace  more  peaceful  than  repose^the 
peace  of  home,  of  love,  babyhood,  trust  and  innocence. 

After  a  little,  Grappit  moved  as  if  preparing  to  break  the 
spell  that  had  staid  even  the  stem  hand  of  justice.  In  that 
moment  I  believe  I  fairly  hated  him,  in  spite  of  reason, 
law— everything. 

She  gave  him  no  time  to  speak.  She  gathered  up  the 
child,  stepped  softly,  crooned  again  to  quiet  a  restless 
movement,  laid  the  little  figure  on  the  couch,  kissed  the 
parted  baby  lips  that,  even  in  sleep,  returned  the  fond 
pressure ;  then,  rising  to  her  full  height»  gave  one  great 
dry  sob,  and  clasped  her  hands  over  her  head.  Grappit 
tapped  her  on  the  shoulder.  Instantly  she  faced  him— 
erect,  white,  cold  as  marble. 

"  Are  you  ready  ?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  ready." 

"But,"  I  said,  "you  must  put  something  round  you. 
Your  clothes  are  up- stairs," 

"  Thanks  ;  these's  a  carriage,  probably,"  with  a  look  at 
Grippit,  who  assented  with  : 

"At  tho  comer— yea," 

"  And,"  she  added,  "  he  has  my  wardrobe  ?" 

"  Certainly  ;  six  boxes — those  you  left  in  your  room." 

"  At  least  take  this  shawl,"  I  urged. 

It  was  an  old  gray  plaid  that  lay  almost  anywhere 
about  the  house,  and  if  Bosie  fell  asleep,  we  wrapped  her 
in  it 

She  shook  her  head,  and  then  said,  suddenly ; 

"  Yes,  I  wiU  take  that  shawL" 

"Ann," I  exclaimed,  impulsively,  "I'm  so  sorry  P- 

She  smiled  a  sort  of  courteous  acknowledgment ;  and 
seeing  my  proffered  hand,  seemed  for  an  instant  touched ; 
but  the  cold  look  came  back  into  her  eyes,  and  she  said, 
with  a  gesture  as  if  putting  a  bar  between  us : 

"No;  we  are  too  far  apart— further  even  than  as  mis- 
tress and  servant" 

"Can  we  do  nothing  ?"  Lsked  Steve. 

"Yes,  if  you  please,"  like  a  queen  giving  her  last  com« 
mauds,  and  in  the  most  perfectly  round  and  true  English 
I  ever  heard — "  yes,  if  you  please.  Then,  clinching  her 
hands  and  setting  her  face  as  it  began  to  quiver,  "  Liet  the 
child  remember  me,  if  she  will,  and  let  her  think  of  me  as 
1  have  seemed — not  as  I  am.  When  she  grows  older,  don't 
tell  her — don't  tell  her  anything— but  how — how— I 
loved  her  1"— and  the  steady  voice  ahot  off  into  a  broken 
whisper. 

She  gathered  the  shawl  about  her,  moved  swiftly  to  the 
door,  never  once  looking  round  ;  Grappit  followed  close  ; 
and,  while  we  stood,  uncertain  what  to  do  or  say,  the  front- 
door banged  sharp  behind  them,  and  I  threw  myself  into 
Steve's  arms,  crying  as  bitterly  as  Bosie  herself  coold  have 
done. 

Next  morning,  Steve  went  down-town  early  to  find 
Grappit  and  talk  the  matter  over.  Meanwhile,  Besie 
worked  herself  into  a  frenzy  of  grief  at  Ann's  loss.  Even 
a  brand-new  woolly  kitten,  such  as  her  heart  was  set  upon 
before  its  last  and  warmest  devotion«  was  spumed  away  as 
a  base  and  transparent  attempt  upon  her  loyaltj. 

Steve,  as  he  told  me  in  the  evening,  vras  too  late  in  his 
pursuit  Grappit  and  bis  prisoner  had  sailed  for  Tlngl^n^ 
at  eight  o'clock. 

The  papers  were  full  of  tha  sensatiozL  There  wwe 
great  double  headings :  "Arrest  of  a  Female  Orimiasfc 
Her  Strange  Life.     Her  Disguise.     An  Innocent : 
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Swindled.**  Oar  names  were  snppressed— so  mooh  for 
Grappit's  good  nature. 

The  story  of  Marian  Graham  appalled  me.  Her  adren- 
tores  began  in  early  girlhood,  when  she  was  thrown  on  the 
world  with  the  gnidanoe  only  of  an  infamons  father — a 
gentleman  swindler— who  taught  her  every  graoe  and 
every  vioe,  and  her  life  was  the  natural  supplement  of  such 
a  rearing. 

In  spite  of  all—in  faoe  of  her  violence  and  subtlety— I 
felt  more  shocked  and  grieved  than  angry,  and  kept  think- 
ing of  her  faithfulness  with  us,  and  dreaming  and  wonder- 
ing over  what  she  might  have  been  if,  as  Grappit  said,  she 
hadn't  been  sent  wrong  at  the  start 

Sieve  even  forgot  or  forbore  to  rehearse  his  theories  on 
domestio  service. 

After  some  difficulty,  we  procured  Gteppit's  address, 
and  wrote  to  him  in  London. 

Bosie's  faithful  little  soul  still  yearned  over  her  lost 
Liend.  At  a  whisper  of  Ann's  name  or  the  least  reminder, 
the  child  would  cry,  sometimes  for  hours. 

One  night  in  March  she  kept  us  up  until  daylight,  sob- 
bing, calling  out:  ''Ann,  Ann!'*  and  **Sing  'Cuddle 
DooD,' "  and  grieving  so  passionately  that  I  feared  for  her 
Tery  lifa 

As  morning  broke  she  quieted  and  slept  Steve  thought 
it  was  over-excitement  We  had  had  a  party  that  evening 
to  celebrate  his  birthday ;  but,  strange  to  say,  from  that 
night  she  never  cried  for  Ann  again. 

In  April  we  received  from  Grappit  a  London  paper  of 
March  26th,  with  this  paragraph  marked  : 

"  SUICIDE  IN  PRZ80K. 

"Marian  Graham,  the  noted  woman  about  to  be  tried  for 
forgery,  has  oommltted  suicide  by  poisoning  Her  body,  but  Just 
dead,  was  found  In  her  cell  early  this  morning,  wrapped,  after  all 
her  fine  toilets,  only  in  an  old  gray  plaid  shawl  at  last" 

And  then  followed  more  particulars.  I  called  out  ^ith 
a  sob: 

•*  Poor  Ann  I  poor  Ann  !'* 

Bosie  looked  at  me  with  wide  eyes. 

"The  night  of  the  25th  1"  exclaimed  Steve,  taking  the 
paper.  **  It  was  the  night  Bosie  cried  so,  and  at  dawn  she 
slept  It  was  the  night  after  my  birthday.  *Her  body 
but  just  dead — early  this  morning,'  '*  he  read  again.  "  If 
I  were  superstitious,  Fanny,  I'd  say— but  pshaw  I  what 
folly  1" 

I  was  aghast 

**  Oh,  Steve,**  I  said,  "and  the  old  gray  plaid— Bosie*s 
old  shawL  She  must  have  wrapped  herself  in  that  Gould 
there  be  acme  mysterious  power. in  such  devoted  love? 
Oovld  Bone  have  felt  the  woman's  agony  that  night? 
Could  she  have  quieted  just  as '* 

I  stopped,  half  soared  by  my  own  thought 

*' Nonsense^**  answered  Steve;  "you*re  nervous.  It 
was  a  cohiddflno^— thal*B  all." 

"It  wasamysfeeiy,**nidl;  ** and  whatever  the vlcious- 
nesB  and  oontradielion  ia  thai  woman's  nature^  she  was 
capable  of  a  pare  and  wanderful  love,  and  that  in  my 
thought^  ahaU  redeem  her.  It  redeemed  her  like  once 
before.  And~H>h  I  if  sudi  a  love  had  come  into  her  life 
earlier,  who  knows  how  different  ahe  might  have  been  ?" 

"Well,  well.  Fan,  don't  cry"— Steve  was  ofying  him- 
self—" she's  oak  of  an  her  troubles.  The  law  can't  touch 
her  now.* 

With  the  nnreasonabloMMS  of  a  woman,  when  her  feel- 
ings are  enlisted,  I  added,  passionately  : 

"And  whila  tiieae  batafnl  papers  print  theur  columns 
about  Marian  Oraham,  the  adventaress,  gambler,  criminal, 
lier  schemes,  her.daid^,  her  conquests,  her  jewels  and 


toilets,  1  ahaii  think  of  her  only  as  I've  seen  her  a  thon- 
sand  times^  with  me  child  clasped  to  her  loving  hearts 
Marian  Graham— the  woman  I  Bosie  and  I  will  nmamber 
her  tenderly  for  what  she  might  have  been  if  she  hadnl 
been  sent  wrong  at  the  start— in  spite  of  the  law." 

"There's  no  law  against  that  dear  Fan,"  said  Stevs. 
trying  to  comfort  me. 

IN  TWOS. 

BaumuMUM  in  the  wodd  Uieie  hld% 
GsBdenfgatss  that  no  one  sees 

Ssre  iSbmf  eome  in  hsqnnr  twos- 
Hot  In  ones,  nor  yet  In  thieesu 


Bat  from  every  malden%  door 

Leads  a  paUiwagr  straight  and  tca% 

Vb^  and  surreys  knowit  not; 
He  who  iind%  finds  room  te  twsw 

Then  thsj see  the  gBrdea-gstesI 
Never  sUss  so  hlue  as  thelx% 

Neyer  flowers  so  many  sweet 

As  for  those  who  oome  in  paixs. 

Bound  and  round  the  alleys  wind. 
Now  a  cradle  bars  their  way. 

Now  a  little  mound,  behind— 
Bo  the  two  go  through  the  day. 

When  no  nook  in  all  the  lanes 
But  has  heard  a  song  or  sigh, 

Lol  another  garden-gate 
Opens  as  the  two  go  byl 

In  they  wander,  knowing  not; 

"Five-and-Twentyr  fills  the  air 
With  a  silvery  eoho  low* 

All  about  the  startled  pair. 

Happier  yet  these  garden-walks; 

Oloaer,  heart  to  heart,  they  lean; 
BtUler,  softer  falls  the  light: 

Few  the  twos,  and  far  between. 

Till,  at  last,  as  on  they  pass 

Down  the  paths  so  well  they  know 
Onoe  again  at  hidden  gates 

Stand  the  two:  they  enter  slow* 

Qolden  Gates  of  Fifty  Years, 

May  our  two  your  latohet  press  I 

Garden  of  the  Sunset  Land, 
Hold  their  dearest  happfneuL 

Then  a  quiet  walk  again; 

Then  a  wloket  in  the  wall; 
Then  one,  stepping  on  alone— 

Then  two  at  the  Heart  of  AllI 


THE  CAREER  OF  A  REMARKABLE  WOMAN. 
By  T.  B.  Thorpe. 

Tbb  early  days  of  California  exhibit  a  frontier  heroine 
who  will  in  fntore  time  be  remembered  for  her  remarkabJa 
natural  powers  of  mind,  and  snooess  in  overooming  what 
ahonld  have  been  insnrmoxmtable  difBonlties.  Yet,  by 
some  strange  fatality,  her  history  np  to  this  time  has  failed 
of  any  deserved  reoognition. 

In  the  birth,  life  and  death  of  Lizzie  Bingham  was  dis- 
played the  most  romantio  interest  She  appeared  nnder 
the  hnmblest  oironmstances,  and  was  thronghont  her 
earthly  pilgrimage  foroed  to  exhibit  the  most  heroic  ele- 
ments of  a  naturally  exalted  oharaoter,  yet  in  a  field  so 
mde  in  its  snironndings  that  Tiotory  itself  was  not  a 
fcriomph* 
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TBK  CABIIB  OF  L  BKHABCABLB  W0X4N.  — "  CABBtlC99Lr  BirVTWa 
THB  COVSR  or  OXE  OF  TffB  BABBITTS,  811  ATBrFBO  tSAOB  WtTII 
ASTON IBUMENT  AS  BE  BBBBLD   AM    INFANT**' 

lizzie's  father  was  a  private  i«oldier  in  the  United  States 
Armjp  engaged  in  the  Seminole  War.  Her  childhood  was 
\  passed  amid  tbe  hardships  of  frontier  life,  matle  more  than 
ordinarily  desperate  hj  the  wiles  of  the  hostile  savage. 
She  knew  nothing  of  the  traditional  tenderness  of  diOd* 
hood,  had  no  adTsntages  of  education  ;  her  whole  mind 
wsA  absorbed  in  the  aelBsh  problem  of  what  appeared  to 
be  a  hopeless  existenoei 

Lizzie  received  some  attention  from  the  soldiers,  but 
their  influence  was  to  make  her  fearless  of  danger,  to 
repress  sympathy,  to  be  bold  and  daring.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  surprising  to  learn  that  some  ingenioui  artisan  of  the 
camp  constmcted  for  her  a  miniature  gno,  which,  at  the 
I  Age  of  ten  years,  she  nsed  with  skill  upon  the  smaller 
^  game  of  the  woods.  This  accomplishment  proved  of  great 
advantage.  Oa  one  occasion  she  was  engaged  in  her 
favorite  sport,  when  she  saw  a  Seminole  stealthily  ap- 
proach her,  crawling  through  the  underbmsh.  Withont 
thinking  of  retreat,  she  boldly  waited  for  the  proper 
moment,  when  she  rai^^ed  her  tiny  weapon  and  fired, 
severely  wounding  the  red  man  -,  the  next  instant,  with 
the  elasticity  of  a  ^onng  fawn,  ahe  ran  toward  her  friends, 
giving  the  alarm.  A  prompt  pursuit  followed  ;  the  Indian 
was  overtaken,  saffering  from  a  severe  wonnd*  He  proved, 
on  examination,  to  be  an  expert  spy  under  command  of 
Billy  Bowlegs. 

A  medal  he  word  was  presented  to  Lizzie  in  admiration 
of  her  oourage,  and  her  reputation  spread  far  and  wide 
through  the  everglades  aa  a  youthful  heroine. 

When  the  Mexican  War  broke  out,  Lizzie  accompanied 
her  father,  whose  regiment  was  ordered  to  the  Rio  Grande 
^|o  serve  ttnder  General  Taylor,  She  was  then  in  the  per* 
iion  of  her  beauty,  and  usefol  in  helping  her  mother  as 
an  assistant  hospital  nurse. 

In  this  capacity  she  displayed  great  courage  and  tender- 
winning  golden  opinions  for  her  self-sacrificing 
pint,  her  good  nature  and  untiring  energy.     Many  young 

acerj— then  lieutenants,  but  subsequently  fall-fiedged 
onerals  in  the  Bebellion — were  indebted  to  Lizzie  for 
omfortt  rarely  dbp^nsed  by  the  hands  of  the  notably 
^  despised  camp-followers. 

At  this  tim9  she  attracted  tbe  attention  of  a  handsome 
orderly  attnched  to  General  T^ylor*a  stafi,  to  whom  the 
young  heroine  became  engaged  in  marriage,  much  to  the 


disgust  of  more  pretentious  suitors,  same  of  wlioin  were 
decorated  with  a  shoulder-strap. 

The  wedding,  which  soon  followed^  was  celebrated  on 
the  evening  that  proved  to  be  the  preliminary  opening  of 
the  battle  of  Baena  Vista,  and  the  rollicking  cnstommry  in 
a  camp  on  such  occasions  must  have  been  heard  by  the 
advance  guard  of  Santa  Anna's  troops. 

In  the  confusion  that  preceded  the  clash  of  arms,  yoncg 
Bingham,  Lizzie's  husband,  was  dispatched  with  import- 
ant orders,  deliverable  to  Colonel  JefL  Davis.  The  duty 
was  dangerous,  for  the  young  bridegroom  was  disoovered 
and  surrounded  by  a  party  of  guerrillas. 

He  had  time  to  destroy  his  dispatches,  when  he  wiS 
taken  a  prisoner  and  borne  in  triamph  lo  the  town  of 
Encamacion.  ^ 

Genend  Taylor  deeply  sympathized  with  the  distracted 
bride,  and  offered  every  possible  assistance  to  learn  iht 
fate  of  the  dashing  orderly.  Finally,  the  wife  of  a  ran" 
cJiero,  who  had  been  befriended  by  the  newly  marrt»1 
wife,  informed  her  of  the  oaptnre  of  her  husband,  his  im- 
prisonment, and,  further,  that  he  was  to  be  shot,  in  retalia- 
tion for  some  outrage  committed  by  Texas  irregulara. 

At  this  information,  Lizzie  donned  the  picturesque 
costume  of  the  Spanish  peasantry,  and,  speaking  their 
bnguage  fiuently,  her  transformation  was  complete. 

Thus  prepared,  she  mounted  a  mule,  and  otsrted  with 
the  blessing  of  all  the  "sojer  boys"  for  the  camp  of  the 
enemy,  whicli  she  penetrated  as  a  vender  of  fruit.  On 
her  appearance,  sha  was  at  once  arrested  and  brought 
before  the  commanding  officer,  who  wss,  at  first,  disposed 
to  punish  her  for  impertinent  intrusion,  never  doubting 
she  was  a  native  of  the  country. 

Tbe  officer,  however,  was  finally  stmck  with  her  beauty 
of  face  and  coquettish  ways,  and  commenced  what  he  in- 
tended to  be  a  fiirtation.  Lizzie  played  her  part  so  well. 
that  she  became  almost  lawless  in  her  etrolls,  and  finally 
reached  her  husband,  and  Informed  him  where  a  saddled 
thoroughbred  horse  wonld  be  found  at  his  dispoesL 

One  night  Sergeant  Bingham  stole  away  from  his  gnard, 
who  was  stupefied  by  drink  or  bribed  by  silver  At  the 
last  picket  he  was  challenged »  but  he  put  his  horse  at  full 
speed,  followed  by  excited  pursuen,  who  kept  up  the 
chase  until  witMn  eight  of  the  American  pickets,  Lizzie, 
totally  unsuspeoted«  took  a  ciroaitoos  route,  and  reached 
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her  destination  safely,  reoeiying  oongratolations  for  her 
bravery  from  the  whole  army,  her  appearance  being 
greeted  by  tamoltaons  cheers. 

The  personation  of  a  Meiican  girl,  and  her  successful 
coquetry  with  the  Mexican  officer,  were  evidences,  to  dose 
observers,  that  Lizsie  posaeBsed  groat  dramatic  talent 
This  idea  was  toootmiged  by  her  hosband,  wiio  had  oooa 
been  an  aUachi  of  a  Kew  Orleana  thaatce. 

To  while  away  the  time  following  the  oeenpatioiL  of 
Monterey,  an  amateur  oompaay  was  organused,  and  onr 
heroine  was  oflbred  a  permanent  poaition,  which  she  de- 
clined, because,  as  aha  flud»  aha  knew  nothing  about  the 
business,  and  omdd  not  read. 

So  enthusiastio  were  her  frienda,  that  they  were  not  dis- 
couraged at  what  seemed  impossible  diffioulticB,  A  young 
officer,  a  great  admirer  of  tha  drama,  essayed  the  pleasant 
task  of  reading  the  dialogue  of  a  play  to  Lizzie,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  her  memory  was  of  most  remarkable 
tenacity. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  rapid  transitions  of  her  fkce^ 
as  the  plot  and  .sentiments  of  the  play  dawned  upon  her 
naturally  bright  mind.  It  was  like  putting  celestial  light 
iato  a  dark  place,  opening  up  new  thoughts,  which  filled 
her  with  electrical  sentiment  It  waa,  indeed,  an  intel- 
lectual miracle  to  behold  how  readily  she  comprehended 
the  most  novel  situations  and  worked  out  their  natural 
results. 

Her  progress  was  rapid.  This  simple  woman,  in  spite 
of  her  early  disadvantages  and  rude  surroundings  was 
soon  able  to  play  acceptably  before  refined  people  the 
"Lady  of  Lyons, *•  and  Mariana  in  "The  Wife.**  Ptets 
that  require  a  month  of  preparation  with  trained  profes- 
sionals she  mastered  in  half  that  time. 

The  oonsequenoe  was  she  became  the  idol  of  the  com- 
pany. Her  good  nature  was  invinoible,  her  manners 
almost  childlike.  Her  studies,  her  rehearsals,  her  self- 
oonstruoted  costumes,  her  triumphs  before  the  footlights, 
were  achieved  without  materially  interfering  with  her 
domestic  duties,  or  her  strong  desire  to  be  a  nurse  to  the 
very  sick  in  the  hospitals. 

At  the  end  of  the  Mexican  War,  the  second  regiment  of 
dragoons  was  ordered  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  Lizzie  was 
the  only  woman  that  was  permitted  to  take  part  in  that 
loDg  and  terrible  journey  across  the  Continent,  the  com- 
mand arriving  at  Los  Angeles  in  the  Winter  of  '47  and  '4a 
In  this  town  was  stationed  a  company  of  Colonel  Steven- 
son's regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers.  Some  of  its 
members  were  amateurs  and  other  theatrically  disposed 
people.  A  company  of  strolling  comedians  also  arrived, 
an  event  which  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  quiet 
people  of  the  old  Pueblo. 

A  hide  and  tallow  warehouse  was  transformed  into  a 
theatre.  Plays  were  presented,  sometimes  from  necessity, 
with  young  men  performing  the  female  parts. 

This  theatrical  stimulant  roused  in  the  heart  ef  Lizzie 
for  the  first  time  the  possibility  of  making  a  profession  of 
a  pursuit  she  had  taken  up  for  amusement  She  listened 
"with  the  keenest  interest  to  the  tales  she  heard  of  the 
triumphs  of  the  profession,  and  of  the  maguificence  of 
the  temples  of  Tbespia, 

She  maintained  her  self-possessidn,  and  undertook  the 
parts  assigned  to  her  with  a  gravity  and  strict  attention  to 
business  that  would  have  been  natural  to  the  most  experi- 
enced actress. 

The  unexpected  breaking-out  of  the  gold  exeitement  in 
California  caused  the  volunteers  to  desert  almost  in  a 
body,  aod  the  remnant  of  the  theatrical  corps  to  which 
Lizzie  had  attac^ied  herself  moved  to  Monterey,  where 
ihe  English  drama,  with  some  regard  to  appointments^ 


was  for  the  first  time  regularly  established,  Lizzie  being 
the  pioneer  actress  of  California.  In  the  enterprise,  her 
husband  and  a  numbor  of  well-known  citizens  donning  the 
**  sock  and  buskin,*'  assisted  the  company  while  it  remained 
in  its  newly-estabUshed  quarters. 

No  written  deseriptioo  can  give  any  idea  of  the  difficult 
work  perfdrmed  by  these  pioneers  of  the  drama.  It  was 
seldom  they  had  a  room  adi^ted  for  any  proper  represen- 
tation*  nrsly  ever  my  serioos  attempt  at  scenery.  Often 
their  drop-cartaia  was  made  up  of  bed-dothing.  Their 
rehearsals  at  the  minen^  eamp  took  plaoe  under  the  trees 
and  by  the  light  of  a  honflreu 

The  wardrobes  were  suoh  as  every  aotor  could  invent 
with  his  limited  resources.  The  whole  thing  was  a 
travesty  ;  but  the  gold  waa  a  Dsot,  and  the  finding  of  it  a 
snbstantfal  reward. 

The  miners,  in  their  ^  devil-may-aare "  costumes,  in 
their  talk%  frolics^  quarrels,  poverty,  wealth,  reckless 
generosity  and  apparent  indifEerenoe  to  the  future  pre- 
sented a  drama  of  life  which  was  never  before  performed 
under  the  sun,  and  in  contrast  with  wliidi  the  quirks  and 
quiddities  of  the  Thespians  appeared  very  absurd,  and 
paled  into  insignificanca 

The  miners  paid  liberally,  however,  to  witness  the 
theatrical  display,  and  the  artificial  lifo  went  on— a  strange 
contrast  to  the  real  that  surrounded  it  There  waa  one 
sight  often  presented— of  the  company,  with  their  ward- 
robe under  their  arm  in  a  bundle,  awaiting  in  the  dining- 
room  of  the  hotel*  for  the  boarders  to  finish  their  dinner, 
and  give  Way  to  the  actors  for  their  performance. 

On  one  occasion  an  old  miner  had  come  lata  He  was 
hungry,  and  took  his  tima  The  hour  for  the  curtain  to 
rise  had  passed.  The  audience  was  outside,  broken  into 
complaining  groups,  but  the  miner  refused  to  comply  with 
the  solicitations  of  the  landlord  to  **  hurry  up,*'  and 
treated  the  feeling  appeal  of  the  "heavy  man"  of  the 
company  with  contempt.  In  fact,  getting  annoyed,  he 
pulled  out  his  revolver  and  placed  it  beside  his  plate,  ob- 
serving he  would  "settle"  any  one  who  again  interfered 
with  his  personal  comfort. 

The  worthy  then  began  to  eat  after  the  style  of  the 
grizzly  bear,  gnawing  his  bones  with  threatening  eye,  and 
bidding  defiance  to  his  enemies  who  dared  to  interfera 

A  crisis  was  at  hand  when  Lizzie,  who  was  ignorant  of 
the  cause  of  thQ  delay  of  the  performance,  happened  to 
look  into  the  dining-room. 

The  old  man  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  face,  and  instantly 
his  own  was  transformed  into  a  portrayal  of  profound 
astonishment  and  delight  Said  he^  with  almost  bated 
breath: 

**  Was  that  a  real  woman,  or  only  one  of  those  theatrical 
fellows  fixed  up  to  look  like  one  ?" 
*'  It  was  a  real  woman  I"  was  the  quick  responsa 
*'If  that's  the  case,"  said  the  miner,  choking  in  his  at- 
terance  as  if  he  had  the  asthma,  "and  she  will  come  in 
here  and  tell  me  she  wants  the  room,  HI  give  it  her." 

Lizzie  was  informed  of  the  proposition,  who,  assuming 
one  of  her  blandest  smiles,  without  the  least  hesitation 
put  out  her  hand,  at  the  same  time  accompanying  the 
action  wiUi  the  request  that  he  woulu  allow  the  play  to  go 
on,  prominng  him,  at  the  same  time,  a  free  seat  from 
which  to  witness  the  performanca 

"Why,  Ood  bless  your  heart  I"  said  the  old  miner,  his 
eyes  filling  with  tears,  "you  shall  have  the  room  all  to 
yourself  for  a  month  if  you  want  it  and  at  my  expense  1*' 
Then,  putting  up  his  revolver,  and  encouraged  by  the 
cheers  of  the  crowd,  he  allowed  Lizzie  to  lead  him  away. 
Often  in  these  strange  times  the  theatrical  company 
would*  in  aocordanoe  to  previously  made  arrangemef 
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proceed  to  a  minen'  oamp  to  give  an  exhibition,  ivben  it 
would  be  discoTered  that  the  entire  population  had  moved 
the  preyioas  night  to  a  more  promising  field  of  labor. 
Bat  the  actors  followed  the  miners ;  they  were  always 
welcome.  They  afforded  the  only  harmless  amusement 
they  had.  The  miners  in  town  were  liberal*  and  very 
often  paid  in  uncoined  gold,  newly  dug  from  the  mines. 

Gradually  theatrical  matters  assumed  a  more  civilized 
character,  and  rude  play-houses,  with  some  attention  to 
scenery  and  wardrobes,  made  their  appearance. 

The  company  with  which  Lizzie  was  associated  grew 
more  compact  and  better  disciplined,  and  she  consequently 
enlarged  her  range  of  characters  ;  not  confining  herself  to 
two  or  three  Intimate  plays,  bat  passing  rapidly  from 
the  gentle  Juliet  to  the  imperious  Lady  Macbeth,  down 
through  the  long  roll  of  jolly  soubreUea  and  singing 
chambermaids;  committing  to  memory  long  tragedies  by 
hearing  them  read  once  or  twice,  and  never  depending  on 
the  prompter  for  support 

Her  face  was  always  welcome  on  the  streets  ;  the  miner 
greeted  her  with  a  respectful  smile;  even  ths  ** digger*' 
Indian  would  bestow  a  blessing  on  "La  Amtricans 
Bonita." 

But  she  never  trusted  wholly  to  man's  Instinotive  respect 
for  protection.  In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  her  sm> 
roundings,  she  knew  the  value  of  the  pistol  and  how  to 
use  itk  and  it  was  well  understood  that  in  the  folds  of  her 
dress  was  concealed  a  weapon  that  would  be  appealed  to  if 
insulted  by  a  word  or  look  from  the  reckless  of  the  op- 
posite sex.  With  fear  she  was  unacquainted ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  her  faultless  conduct  was  the  true  armor  of 
her  protection,  instead  of  any  show  of  force. 

For  five  long  years  Lizzie  Bingham  pursued  this  tumul- 
taous  and  adventarous  life.  She  occasionally  had  her 
triumphs,  and  they  were  peculiar  and  charaoteristia 

On  one  occasion  the  citizens  of  a  large  and  prosperous 
town,  who  had  built  a  theatre,  sent  a  formal  invitation  to 
Lizzie's  theatrical  company  to  make  them  a  visit  This 
was  a  new  feature,  and  the  "principal  comedian"  was 
sent  forward  to  announce  the  proposed  arrival  of  the  com- 
pany. O^ing  to  the  sadden  rise  in  the  rivers,  this  mes- 
senger was  two  days  in  reaching  his  place  of  destination, 
wheta,  under  favorable  circumstances,  he  would  have  ac- 
complished the  task  in  two  hours.  In  his  difficult  progress 
he  was  chased  by  a  grizzly  bear,  and  repeatedly  shot  at  by 
hostile  Indians.  The  company  finally  reached  the  town, 
and  a  committee  of  citizens  was  appointed  to  meet  its 
members  at  the  "ford,"  and  escort  the  ladies  of  the 
troupe. 

This  honor  was  accorded  to  them  from  the  fact  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  wives  of  some  emigrants^and 
they  not  very  prepossessing — there  was  not  a  woman  living 
in  the  country  many  mOes  around.  Many  of  the  most 
respectable  minen  had  not  seen  one  since  they,  years  pre- 
viously, left  their  New  England  homea 

When  the  company  arrived  the  men,  in  their  joyous 
exuberance,  greeted  Lizzie  with  three  long  cheers.  A 
sturdy  old  miner  approached  her,  and,  with  great  natural 
gallantry,  assisted  her  from  her  mule's  back,  then  deli- 
cately kissed  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  exclaiming : 

"  Glory  be  to  Qod  I  now  I  feel  like  a  man,  not  a  savage." 

Lizzie  returned  these  demonstrations  gracefully,  and, 
desiring  to  please  her  humble  admirer,  said  : 

"  Sir,  would  yon  be  so  kind  as  to  do  me  a  favor  T* 

**  Madam,  I  would  die  to  serve  yon  I"  was  the  response. 
"  I  left  m  little  woman  home  just  your  size.    I  think  I  see 
her  now  standing  before  me.** 

^'Thett,"  eonlinned  Linie,  "take  charge  and  be  oarefnl 
xd  those  two  ohampagne-baskets,  which  were  slung  over 


a  male's  back  after  the  fashion  of  a  panier.     "I  want  to 
intrust  them  to  a  sturdy,  honest  man  like  you." 

"Certainly,"  said  the  miner,  who  went  over  to  his  new 
charge,  and,  carelessly  raising  the  cover  of  one  of  the 
baskets,  he  stepped  back  with  astonishment  as  he  beheld 
an  infant  and  heard  its  plaintive  cry.  But  his  amazement 
grew  more  profound  when  he  heard  the  infantile  voice 
from  the  other  basket  He  had  discovered  and  seen  the 
twin  babies,  Lilly  and  Bose,  children  of  Lizzie  Bingham, 
as  attractive  little  ones  as  ever  blessed  a  mother's  eyes. 

The  conduct  of  the  old  miner  at  this  revelation  could 
not  be  described.  His  breast  heaved,  hb  lips  quivered, 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  He  finally  took  up  the  little 
ones  in  his  brawny  arms,  and  kissed  them  over  and  over 
again ;  then,  with  unsurpassed  tendemesi,  he  asked  as  a 
favor  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  carry  them  at  the  head 
of  the  procession  that  now  stertsd  into  town. 

The  cavalcade  moved,  stepping'  to  the  inspiring  strains 
of  a  popular  song.  The  populatioft  of  the  entire  village 
leoeived  the  players.  The  news  of  the  arrival  of  the 
charming  aetress  and  her  twin  babies  spread  up  and  down 
the  north  and  south  fork  of  the  Tuba,  and  the  shanty 
especially  assigned  to  the  mother  was  for  days  besieged 
by  anxious  persons  desiring  to  see  tiie  twins. 

The  opening  night  of  the  theatre  at  last  arrived.  Never 
was  Lizzie  more  at  ease,  or  more  thoroughly  happy.  The 
principal  play  was  "The  Wife^'*  followed  by  the  faroe  of 
"Mr.  and  Mrs.  White."  When  the  injured  father  brought 
on,  as  is  usual  in  all  theatres,  a  rag  bohj^  the  miners 
denumded,  with  vociferous  earnestness^  that  one  of  lizzie's 
babies  must  appear  and  take  the  rag  baby's  part  This 
suggestion  was  promptly  seceded  to.  Then  rose  a  babel 
of  shouts  that  both  babies  must  appear;  the  delighted 
audience  now  reached  a  climax  of  hilarious  enthnsiasnu 
For  three  consecutive  weeks  the  theatrical  engagement^ 
each  night  concluded  with  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  White,"  newly 
christened  "The  Twins." 

The  season  having  closed,  the  miners  agreed  to  give  the 
younglings  a  complimentary  benefit  "The  Babes  of  the 
Woods"  on  the  occasion  behaved  splendidly.  They 
laughed  and  crowed,  and  kept  their  rude  but  good-hearted 
friends  in  a  state  of  innocent  enjoyment  The  tiny  pre- 
sents in  gold  made  to  the  beneficiaries  filled  a  large  goblet 

However  great  may  be  the  influence  of  a  newly-arrived 
baby  in  the  refined  household,  it  was  none  the  less 
humanizing  among  the  rudest  miners  of  Oalifomia. 

The  most  desperate,  who  would  cheerfully  face  the 
Indian  in  a  deadly  fight  or  look  into  the  enraged  eyes  of 
the  grizzly  bear — men  who  would  indulge  in  a  murderous 
fight  among  themselves,  and  do  these  things  with  a 
blooded  stoicism  of  perfect  insensibility— would  melt  into 
second  childhood  at  tiie  eight  of  an  inttaai,  and  overflow 
with  the  tenderest  feelings  that  afftot  the  human  heart 

After  many  years  of  the  roughest  gypsy  life^  Lizzie  at 
last  reaehed  Marysviile,  which  had,  while  ahe  wandered, 
grown  into  a  thriving  village.  Here  she  indulged  the 
hope  that  now  a  peaoeful  life  awaited  her,  and  that  ahe 
could  have  a  settled  home  in  whioh  to  bring  up  her 
promising  daughtera.     But  this  was  not  to  be. 

In  an  evil  hour  for  her  happiness,  her  husband  met 
with  General  Walker,  who  was  then  raising  recruits  for 
his  Nicaragua  expedition.  His  seductive  eloquence  won 
over  to  his  mad  scheme  the  once  handsome  orderly  ol 
General  Taylor's  Btai(  and  his  noble  wife,  though  heart- 
broken at  the  idea  of  leaving  her  children,  determined  to 
accompany  him. 

He  arrived  in  Oeotnd  Ameffoa  Just  in  time  to  be  shut  up 
in  the  beideged  fortross  in  Grenada,  which  was  threatened 
on  all  aides  bj  upward  of  fiteen  thousand  soldiers  of  the 
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combined  Bepablios  o!  Coita  Itica,  Hondimiap  QnaUmaJb 
and  San  Salvador — an  armj  detennined  to  oaptare,  at  any 
ooot  of  life,  thfi  little  force  of  two  hundred  Ammoan 
"fllibosters,"  nnder  General  Hennin^iaen. 

Tiie  Biege  was  kept  up  for  weeks,  an  til  the  little  bond 
was  rednoad  not  only  in  numbers,  but  to  abaolate  atarra- 
tion*  The  hospital  was  filled,  the  ammunition  was  qnite 
exhausted,  yet  the  defense  was  maintained — defeat  meant 
deftih. 

Lizzie's  husband,  who  had  charge  of  one  of  the  g^ns, 

finally  broke  down,  from  exhanstion^  and  was  oonaigned 

to  his  ccL     Again  her  early  experienoea  made  her  invuln- 

ftble  as  a  nurse,  Tarying  her  sad  duties  by  oooaslonaUy 

I  takiiig  the  plaoe  of  her  hnsband  at  his  deeerted  gun. 

The  veterans  of  Henningsen  were  often  fired  with  new 
resolution  as  they  beheld  this  second  '  *  Maid  of  Saragossa, '" 
and  uttered  new  covenanta,  neTer»  while  aliYe»  to  sur^ 
render. 

But  nature  fie  ally  gave  wtiy,  and  the  decimated  force, 
accorded  ior  their  courage  the  honors  of  war,  capitulated, 
asking  but  one  favor,  that  Lizzie  and  her  husband  be 
treated  with  the  moat  merciful  attention.  The  pledge  was 
kept,  for  they  were  tenderly  removed  to  the  Hospital  St 
Vincent,  where  the  Sisters  were  requested  to  indulge  their 
patittDta  with  every  alleviating  luxury  thai  money  could 
commands  Bat  this  merciful  conRideration  came  too  late. 
Lizzie  Bingh&m  hovered  for  days  between  life  and  death. 

One  delightful  morning  she  was  carried  out  on  the 
broad  piazza  of  the  hospital  that  overlooked  the  liake 
Nicaragua.  She  loesed  madly  about  on  her  narrow  conchy 
ftud  in  her  delirium  called  for  her  children  by  their  name& 


Then  rising  npi  ahe 
would,  with  nneorthiy 
look,  astonish  the 
simple*hearted  nuns  by 
reciting  eloquent  and 
appropriate  paaaages 
from  the  many  trage- 
dies she  knew  ao  well 
by  heart^pa«8ag«a  that 
described  her  feelings 
and  situation. 

Thus  she  un  quietly 
passed  on  until  the 
close  of  day,  and  it  wss 
not  until  the  setting 
sun  cast  its  last  rsys 
upon  the  Twin  Moun- 
tains that  sent  their 
lengtliemng  shadows 
over  the  lake,  that  her 
troubled  spirit  was  at 
rest 

Thus  cloeed  the  life 
of  a  remarkable  v?oman 
—one  upon  whom  Ka* 
ture  had  put  tbo  stamp 
of  a  superiority  mislor- 
tune  ocmld  not  efface. 

No  marble  monument 
marks  her  reeting^plaoe. 
Among  the  fastnesses 
of  the  mountains  of 
California  there  still 
linger  old  miners, 
grisdy  with  sge  and 
diaappoiiitiiieBt^  who 
occasionally  enliven 
their  log  firesides  with 
details  of  Lizzie^a  eventful  life  and  the  beauty  of  her  twin 
babiea. 

Lizzie  will,  nererthdaai,  soon  be  forgotten ;  but  as  time 
wears  on,  and  the  theatres  of  California  grow  in  import- 
ance and  become  rich  in  traditiouary  lore,  the  antiquuiaa 
will  search  out  the  pioneers  of  the  profession,  and  the 
name  of  Lizzie  Bingham  will  assume  its  true  and  pioper 
recognition— as  the  pioneer  English-speaking  actress  of 
California. 

2EB  HARDACRFS  CHRISTMAS  EVE. 

*•!  BAY,  Zeb,  why  don*t  you  answer  met" 

Zeb,  who  was  kneeling  upon  the  great  kitchen  hearth* 
engaged  in  bringing  his  Sunday  boots  to  an  almost  mirac- 
ulous point  of  polish,  looked  up  at  the  little  figure  perched 
upon  the  corner  of  the  wide  settee,  and  exclaimed,  in  no 
very  flattering  tone  of  voice  : 

**0h  !  there  you  be,  be  you  ?  I  thought  you  was  abed 
and  asleep  two  hours  ago  ;  reckon  you  would  he,  if  Mf& 
Morris  was  to  come  along,  in  ahort  metre  V* 

"Well,  Zeb,**  replied  the  person  addressed,  ••  the  fiiot  is, 
I  was  put  to  bed  some  time  ago,  and  I  suppose  ma  thinks 
I  am  there  still^that  is,  if  any  one  who  is  snoringt  as  aha 
is  at  present,  can  think  of  anything.*' 

*'Wa!l,  you  air  a  nice  young  man  for  a  small  teaFpetty,** 
said  Zeb^     **  What  in  thunder  did  you  get  up  tfpiiJi  lor  T 

*'  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  it  is  really  true  thai  £aifieB 
and  goblins,  and  all  manner  of  litUe  folks,  are  abroad  on 
Chnatmas  Eve.  and  whether  the  cattle  really  da  kaoel  at 
twelve  o'clock  r 
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*'  Wall/'  lie  saiJ,  "  I  have  been  a  good  deal  among  orit- 
tern  ia  mj  timep  bat  I  reckon  loiDe  were  not  of  tbe  pious 
Bort" 

•*  Then  you  don't  belieTe  it  V*  queried  the  child. 

"Can't  say  I  du/*  replied  Zeb  ;  "at  any  rato,  I  nerer 
aaw  none  ot  it  myaell" 

'*  Would  you  liko  to  go  out  to-night  and  try  if  wa  ooold 
see  them,  Zeb  V  he  aaid,  peering  sharply  into  his  face. 

Zeb  jumped  up  aa  though  he  had  been  ahot,  and  taking 
the  candle  in  one  hand,  and  the  boots  which  were  to  do 
Buoh  execution  on  the  heart  of  Salty  Blooum  on  the  morrow 
in  the  other^  mazshaled  little  Ned  Morria  to  the  door  of  hia 
ateeping-apartment,  aud  aought  hia  own  pillow  in  the 
room  aboYa 

The  old  clock  in  the  kitchen  beoeath  was  juat  on  the 
stroke  of  twelTe  when  Zeb's  eye*9  closed  for  the  first  time. 
A  drowsy  lull  crept  through  hia  mind,  a  warmth  and  com- 
fort orerspreod  his  frame.  With  hia  long  limbs  drawn  up 
nearly  to  hia  chin,  and  his  head  enveloped  in  the  coverlet 
the  outline  of  his  form  resembled  very  nearly  that  of  some 
gigantio  aquab- pigeon,  whom  some  one  had  Teiy  kindly 
put  to  bed.  In  fact,  Zeb  going  to  sleep  presented  a  very 
singular  appearance. 

Some  one  on  the  sloping  roof  of  tbe  shed  without  the 
window  thought  so,  too.  A  queer,  weird  laugU  struck  on 
Zeb's  ear,  and  its  shrill  cadence  thoroughly  aroused  him* 
The  peak  formed  by  Zeb*s  knees  in  the  bedclothes  disap* 
peared^  Zeb  aasumed  an  upright  poaition^  and  ejaou* 
lated: 

'*  Tarnation  and  thunder,  what's  a«eom]&*  now  ?" 

It  was  time  to  ask,  for  the  window,  heavy  and  unwieldy 
aa  it  was,  was  raised  quickly  from  without,  and  a  f&oe 
which  had  been  peering  through  the  panes  for  the  last  ten 
minutes  was  thmat  through  the  aperture,  followed  by  a 
light  form,  which  leaped  noiselessly  upon  the  carpetless 
floor,  and  adranoed  trippingly  to  the  bedside. 

The  garb  this  flgoro  wore  was  strange  and  elf -like*  A 
coarse  red  cloak,  with  hanging  sleeves,  fell  half  way  to  the 
knees,  and  a  peaked  cap  was  perched  upon  the  head  ;  but 
the  fall  red  lips  and  sparkling  coal-black  eyes  were  those 
of  little  Ned  Morris. 

Nowise  disconcerted,  this  personage  seated  himself  upon 
tbe  bedside,  and  continued  : 

**  I  shall  wait  here  until  you  are  dressed,  Zeb,  for  eome 
you  must;  you  can*t  help  yourself,  ray  boy,  and  you 
know  that  as  well  aa  I  do.** 

Zeb*9  unwilling  hands  were  forced  to  perform  the  offloe 
of  clothing  his  ponderous  limbs,  drawing  on  hia  boots,  and 
even  covering  hia  atraw-colored  looks  with  something 
which  was  once  a  hat 

**Here,  I  be  ready,'*  he  muttered,  as  the  last  article  was 
added  ;  *'but  if  yon  calkilate  on  mischief,  youM  better  re- 
member that  I  kin  lay  you  across  my  thumb-nail  and 
erack  you  like  aa  if  you  was  a  flea,  you  oonsamed  mite  of 
humanity  you  1" 

The  child  stepped  out  of  the  open  window  into  the 
moonlight  which  lay  upon  the  roof^  and  beckoned  Zeb  to 
follow. 

Down  the  sloping  shed,  through  the  dead  branchea  of 
the  wintry  vines,  over  the  frozen  furrows  of  tbe  fleld 
beyond^  On  he  went— on,  on,  on,  Zeb  following,  while 
tbe  little  form  before  him  flitted  away,  crooning  a  low. 
elfish  melody  as  he  went 

They  had  reached  the  margin  of  a  little  stream,  within 
wlioaa  frosdn  breast  the  moon  was  mirrored,  when  the  elf 
paoaed. 

Did  you  ever  see  me  skate,  Zeb  ?"  he  said,     **  Look— 
me  now,  if  you  never  have  before/' 

Poised  upon  one  foot,  the  little  being  shot  from  the 


bank  upon  the  polished  sheet  of  ice*  Away  across  the 
stream,  back  again,  along  the  bank,  up  and  down,  across, 
around  in  a  maze  of  evolutions  never  yet  surpassed,  flitted 
tbe  little  creature,  his  red  cloak  fluttering  behind  him,  and 
seeming,  wing-like,  to  bear  him  up. 

'^I  can  cut  your  name,*'  he  said ;  '*or,  stay,  you  shall 
help  me — skating  is  glorious  sport" 

He  was  on  shore  again,  and  had  seized  Zeb's  long  ooat- 
tails  in  either  hand  as  he  spoke* 

'*Now,  hands  off,  you  tarnation  critter  T'  cried  Zeb. 
"You  kin  conglomerate  a  feller's  knowledge-box  ao's.to 
make  him  get  up  when  he*d  orter  be  abed.  But  it's  n^ore 
than  you  kin  do  to  make  him  drown  hisself  without 
showing  flght  So  lem  me  alone,  or  you'll  repent  it  I 
warn  you." 

It  was  no  use.  With  Zeb's  ooat* tails  grasped  tightly  in 
his  hands,  the  elf  was  ofl  again  over  the  ice,  his  laughter 
drowning  the  ejaculations  of  his  victim. 

"Z  is  a  bard  letter  to  cut,  my  flne  fellow,"  ha  cried. 
**  First  we  go  this  way,  and  then  we  go  that  way,  and  then 
we  go  across  again,  Hal  hat  bal  Zebulon  is  a  flne 
skater." 

«« Ha  I  ha !  ha  I  Zebulon  is  a  fine  flkater»^'  was  echoed 
by  a  thoQsand  voices  from  the  opposite  bank ;  and  the 
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ftflrlghted  Zeb,  whe  had  closed  his  eyes  as  he  whirled  diz- 
2ily  round,  opened-  them  to  see  standiug  apon  the  froetj 
^ope  a  mjriad  of  litfe  forms,  clapping  their  hands  and 
tossing  their  bodies  to  and  fro,  as  though  conynlsed  with 
merriment,  and  closed  them  agaia  in  terror,  while  shrieks 
of  nnearthly  langhter  pealed  through  the  air,  mingled 
with  mocking  repetitions  of  "Zebulon  is  a  fine  skater.'* 

Suddenly  a  lull  fell  upon  the  strange  assembly.  Zeb's 
tormentor's  paused  and  Zeb  himself  stood  once  more 
upon  firm  ground.  A  faiat  sound  like  the  echo  of  a 
trumpet- blast  stole  from  the  woods  beyond,  then  a  beating 
of  drums,  a  wail  as  of  the  melancholy  flute,  the  sobbing  of 
the  Tiolin,  and  from  the  shadow  came  ambling  on  an  elfin 
cavalcade,  the  nodding  of  snowy  plumes  and  the  tread  of 
iilver-shod  feet  keeping  time  to  the  weird  cadenoe  of  the 
musio. 

Foremost  among  them  rode  a  fair,  golden-haired  youth, 
])earing  as  a  trumpet  a  lily  formed  of  pearl 

*' Hasten  on — oh!  ye  people,"  he  cried;  *'your  kiog 
•rats  you.** 

With  a  whirl  like  that  the  wind  makes  among  the  dried 
Isftres  of  the  Autumn  forest  path,  the  whole  conooarse 
fumed  with  one  accord  and  swept  toward  the  woodland, 
bearing  Zeb  with  them. 

They  were  descending  into  a  deepyalley;  the  moon- 
light  shone  on  the  trees  above,  but  the  Talley,  deep  and 
kemmed  in  with  rocks,  was  as  dark  as  midnight  As  they 
reached  the  bottom  of  this  spot,  a  brilliant  b'ght  flashed 
ttpon  them  suddenly  from  an  aperture  in  the  ground,  and 
through  this  ontranoe  poured  the  whole  elfin  concourse, 
treading  in  unison  with  the  music  which  went  before,  and 
beokoaicg  Zeb  to  follow. 

They  stood  within  a  hall  of  gorgeous  splendor,  odorous 
with  fragrant  perfumes.  Bainbow-hued  forms  flitted  to 
ftnd  fro  beneath  the  lustrous  light  which  fell  from  a  huge 
Orystal  globe,  filled  with  a  glittering  fluid,  which  floated 
midway  in  the  air  ;  and  upon  a  throne  of  marble,  covered 
with  a  trellis-work  of  flowers,  formed  of  rubies,  emeralds 
and  sapphires,  was  seated  a  tiny  creature  dad  in  a  robe  of 
purple,  with  a  coronet  of  starlight  radiance  upon  his 
blow,  before  whom  every  head  was  bent  in  reverence, 
while  s  clamor  %i  music,  song  and  vociferated  cheers 
filled  the  hall  with  echoes. 

Amidst  the  tumuli,  Zeb  felt  some  one  twitch  his  sleeve, 
t&d  looking  down,  saw  Ned  Morris  standing  beside  him. 
Zeb  caught  the  Mttle  creatare's  arm. 
*'  Who  are  you  f"  he  aaid.     "You  must  tell  me  what 
jon  are— devil,  imp,  or  human  being— out  with  it  V* 

**  Hash  1**  whispered  the  child.  "  We  must  not  be  seen 
epeaking  will:  each  other ;  I  am  the  fairy  king's  own  son  ; 
I  was  changed  in  the  cradle  for  little  Ned  Morris." 

"I  knowed  it,"  said  Zeb,  loosening  his  hold  as  he 
spoke;  ''I've  hmrd  tell  of  changerlings.  I  don't  want 
Mthin'  more  to  say  to  you,  you  impostor.  Go  away  with 
jou.    Go." 

But  a  few  moments  had  elapsed  ere  two  fairies,  with 
white  wands  in  their  hands,  approached  the  spot  where 
Zeb  stood. 

*' Mortal,**  they  said,  as  they  paased  before  him,  "the 
king  would  speak  with  yon.'* 

Zeb  followed  them  untQ  be  stood  in  the  presence  of  the 
monarch.  His  majesty  smiled  graciously,  and  held  out 
Ida  hand,  which  Zeb  took  with  his  thumb  and  flnger. 

*'  Mortal,*'  said  the  king,  "  be  laated  ;  I  have  a  favor  to 
ask  of  yon.** 

"Thank  you  kindly,  mister,*'  replied  Zeb,  with  a  low 
bow.     "Bui if  jon'd  just  as  lieve,  I'm  afraid  I'd  squash 
the  throne  al  to  flinders,  and  I'd  ruther  stand.'* 
*'  As  you  please,**  acquiesoed  his  mujesty,  "  so  that  you 


listen  to  the  request  I  have  to  makeu  Enow,  then,  0I19 
mortal,  that  for  reasons  concerning  which  yon  must  make 
no  inquiry,  it  is  my  will  that  a  fire  must  be  kindled  in  the 
midst  of  the  valley  through  which  yon  were  jnat  now  con- 
ducted ;  and  as  it  is  one  of  our  most  stringent  laws  that  no 
fairy  shall  touch  or  meddle  with  a  fire,  it  beoomes  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  kindled  by  a  mortal  This,  tii^i,  is 
the  favor  I  require  of  you,  and  your  reward  shall  be  this 
purse  filled  with  diamonds,  and  the  goodwill  of  the  fairy 
people  for  evermore.     What  say  you  ?" 

And  with  these  words  the  elfin  monarch  held  aloft  a 
purse  woven  of  golden  wire  dmwn  to  a  thread  mora  deli- 
cate than  that  of  which  the  spider  weaves  his  web^  and 
revealed,  glittering  among  its  silken  meshes,  jewels  of 
inestimable  value. 

Zeb  had  never  seen  anything  like  it  in  all  his  life  before ; 
but  he  was  too  'cute  to  say  so,  for  be  it  known  that  Zeb 
prided  himself  on  being  a  rare  hand  at  a  bargain,  and  the 
first  principle  of  such  business  tnnsactions  is  to  depvseiate 
the  value  of  the  goods  ofiered  ;  so,  although  Zeb  tho^o^  to 
himself;  "A  fellow  might  stock  a  farm  and  start  honte- 
keepin',  quite  forehanded,  with  them  diamonds,"  h%  did 
not  utter  his  thoughts  aloud,  but  merely  said : 

"Wall,  seein'  it's  yeou,  mister,  ef  you'll  throw  In  that 
gold  thingumbob  round  your  waist,  to  give  Sally  Sloonm 
for  a  bracelet,  I  don't  mind  say  in'  it's  a  trade.** 

"  It  is  yours,"  said  the  king,  unbinding  the  girdle  from 
his  waidt  "  Now,  come  with  me,  and  obey  withont  a 
question. 

Zeb  put  the  purse  leisurely  into  one  pocket  and  placed 
Sally  Slocum's  bracelet  as  deliberately  into  the  other,  but- 
toned his  jackot  very  carefully,  and  followed  at  his  ease. 
In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  mention  it,  they  stood  once 
more  in  the  darkness  of  the  valley. 

Laboring  with  all  the  power  of  his  muscular  frame  and 
brawny  arms,  Zeb  hewed  down  sapling  after  sapling,  tree 
alter  tree,  and  brought  them  to  the  spot  indicated  by  the 
fairy  king's  tiny  finger ;  then,  after  some  search  for  dry 
combustibles,  he  drew  a  match  from  his  pocket  and  set 
fire  to  the  pile.  It  kindled  finely,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  long  tongues  of  flame  were  licking  the  brown  sides  of 
the  uppermost  logs. 

The  king  approached,  and  beckoned  to  a  little  black 
creature  at  no  great  distance. 

"  Attend  this  mortal  to  the  entrance  of  the  valley,*'  he 
said  ;  then  turning  to  Zeb  with  a  move  of  the  hand,  con- 
tinued, "  You  have  done  your  duty — be  silent  and  faith- 
ful and  you  shall  never  repent  Farewell  1" 
And  Zeb,  led  by  his  dusty  conductor,  departed. 
At  the  top  of  the  rising  ground  the  little  creature 
paused. 

"  Yonder  is  your  honreward  path,"  he  said.  '•  Do  not 
linger  upon  it     Adieu." 

And  with  one  leap  like  that  of  a  squirrel,  he  dropped 
down  the  declivity,  and  was  soon  hidden  among  the 
bushes. 

"  I  wonder  if  those  fellows  are  up  to  any  devilment," 
he  said  ;  **  I've  a  mind  to  go  back  and  take  a  peep,  any- 
how," and  acting  upon  his  rdeolution,  he  stole  softly 
down  again  toward  the  valley,  and  ensconcing  him&elf 
behind  a  tree,  looked  unseen  upon  the  odd  assembly. 
From  some  hidden  spot  the  fairies  had  brought  forth  an 
image,  partly  beautiful  and  partly  hideous,  which  they 
had  placed  upon  a  pedestal  before  the  flre.  In  zegnlur 
procession,  one  before  the  other,  they  advanced,  asofa,  as 
he  came,  suspending  some  artiole  of  value  upon  the  neck 
or  arms  of  the  image,  and  chanting  what  sounded  like  a 
prayer. 

"  Lor',  da  tell  el  they  ain't  idolatrous  heathen  pagsna  * 
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irbispered  Zeb  from  his  place  of  oonoealmeai  ''  I  011I7 
wish  there  was  time  to  nin  and  tell  Ftiraon  Potter — 
wonldD't  he  distribit  tracts  among  'em  I" 

Bat  in  a  moment  another  throng  of  elves  entered  the 
opening  of  the  yallej,  bearing  amidst  them  a  woman 
faint  with  terror^  and  apparently  insensibla 

As  they  dragged  the  unresisting  form  toward  the  blazing 
piie,  the  light  fell  npon  the  horror-stricken  face,  and 
revealed  to  the  terrified  and  astonished  Zeb  the  featnres 
of  his  lady-loTe,  Sally  Sloonm. 

"  Throw  her  in,  throw  her  in  I  o£fer  the  mortal  maiden  to 
the  great  and  mighty  Almnlasab/'  ohomsed  the  yoioes. 

"  No  yon  don't  by  a  long  chalk  I"  cried  Zeb,  dashing 
from  his  hiding-place,  and  snatching  a  blazing  branch 
from  the  fire  with  one  hand,  be  oanght  the  fainting  Sally 
in  his  other  arm,  and  sped  away  with  her,  followed  by  the 
whole  band  of  impish  beings. 

He  saw  the  Slocnms'  farmhoase  in  the  distance.  If  he 
-oonld  but  gain  the  doorway  they  were  safe.  At  this 
thonght  Zeb  redoubled  his  speed,  and  reached  the  step  in 
two  bounds.  The  door  stood  open.  He  rashed  in,  and 
placing  his  still  insensible  burden  upon  a  great  armchair 
near  at  hand,  stood  panting  for  breath  with  one  foot 
against  the  door. 

The  noise  of  pursuit  had  ceased^  and  as  Zeb's  terror 
passed  away,  his  curiosity  overpowered  him.  He  opened 
the  door  and  peeped  out  On  the  grass  beyond  lay  one  of 
the  elfin  crew,  motionless  as  a  statae. 

"The  feller  is  dead  to  a  certainty,"  eaid  Zeb.  <'Ef  I 
kin  pick  him  up  FU  do  it,  ef  it's  only  to  show  suthin  for 
the  horrid  night  I've  been  through.  Yes,  I^  darned  ef  I 
won't  pick  him  up,  and  have  him  stuffed  and  put  him  in  a 
glass  case  to  put  on  the  mantling-shelf  in  oar  parlor.*' 

As  he  spoke  he  advanced  softly  to  the  prostrate  form, 
but,  with  a  shriek  of  laughter,  it  sprang  to  its  feet  as  he 
touched  if,  and  made  after  hinu  Again  Zeb  sped  along 
the  road  scarcely  daring  to  look  back,  but  hearing  the  pat- 
tering steps  close,  dose,  closer  yet  behind  him. 

He  gained  the  shed  below  his  window.  The  imp  was 
after  him.  He  flung  his  hat,  and  in  his  terror  the  purse  of 
diamonds  and  the  golden  girdle,  at  the  round  black  head 
which  shone  so  gloasily  in  the  moonlight  below  him  ;  but 
the  act  produced  only  a  succession  of  diabolical  caohinna- 
tions  ;  and  with  a  ahudder  Zeb  leaped  in  at  the  window. 
The  imp  leaped  in  behind  him. 

Zeb  flung  himself  upon  the  bed,  hiding  amid  the  cover- 
lets, and  the  imp  perched  himself  upon  his  breast  beating 
ui)on  it  with  a  golden  hammer  which  he  held  in  his  daw* 
like  fingers.  Zeb  diouted  with  i>ain  and  terror,  yet  still 
the  elf  remained  perched  upon  his  bosom,  with  its  long, 
black,  pliant  limbi  twisted  round  his  neck,  and  still  the 
blows  rang  from  the  golden  hammer  upon  his  breast  with 
a  regnilc^^  a°^  hollow  sound. 

Mad  with  rage,  Zeb  by  a  strong  effort  tore  the  pillow 
from  beneath  his  head,  and  crushed  it  with  all  the  force 
that  he  could  muster  down  upon  the  toadlike  head  and 
black,  mocking  face  of  his  assailant  The  blows  ceased, 
and  the  imp  fell  backward  beneath  the  smothering  soft- 
ness. 

«««««« 

Zeb  was  sitting  upright  in  bed,  crushing  the  pillow 
down  upon  his  feet ;  the  morning  sun  glittered  upon  the 
window,  and  the  elf  was  gone,  but  at  the  foot  of  the  bed 
Btood  little  Ned  Morris. 

'*What  is  the  matter,  Zeb,"  he  said,  "and  why  don't 
you  get  up  this  morning  ?" 

** Matter,**  groaned  Zeb,  "matter— you  ask  me  what  is 
the  matter,  du  yon  ?  I  don't  believe  there's  a  hull  bone  in 
^DOiy  body»  you  ohangerling  yon.** 


"Why,  Zeb,"  laughed  the  child,  "  what  have  you  been 
dreaming  ?  Do  you  know  where  you  are  ?  It  is  Ohrist- 
mas  morning." 

"  I  know  whar  I  was  Ohristmas  Eve,  and  that  is  enough 
for  me,  you  consamed  imp  !"  cried  Zeb,  springing  out  of 
bed.  "  I  ain't  to  be  took  in  no  more,  you  idolotrator  you, 
you  woman-roaster,  you  ohangerling  I  Git  out ;  don't 
show  your  face  to  me ;  and  tell  that  fairy  dad  of  yours  I'll 
settle  his  hash  for  him  nex(  time  I  come  across  him.  Olar 
out  I" 

And  Zeb  banged  the  door  to  and  bolted  it 

When  the  sun  sank  behind  the  blue  hills  that  bounded 
the  prospect  from  Farmer  Morris's  homestead,  its  last 
rays  fell  npon  Zeb  Hardacre  as  he  passed  through  the 
gate,  with  his  "traps"  in  a  bundle  upon  his  shoulders. 

"For  sleep  another  night  under  the  roof  with  that 
ohangerling,"  said  Zeb,  "I  couldn't  for  no  money." 
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By  Jennh  Davis  Burton. 

BLAZING  day.  Between  the  brassy 
splendor  of  a  doudless  sky  and  the 
glaring  surface  of  the  lake,  Maroia 
could  find  no  coolness  any  whera. 

Tme^  she  had  given  one  longing 
glance  toward  the  majestic  rank  and 
file  of  the  woods  on  the  mainland,  but 
to  reach  it  would  have  required  a  long 
walk  over  a  shingly  neck,  where  the 
heat  must  be  intolerable,  or  the  still 
greatar  exertion,  of  rowing  there  from 
the  point 

She  had  chosen  to  remain  at  the 
house  as  the  least  of  the  evils.  She 
sat  m  a  cane  rocker  upon  the  veranda,  a  little  drift  of  filmy 
lacework  in  her  lap,  and  an  open  book  on  the  stand  at  her 
side ;  but  even  the  double  occupation  thus  afforded  her 
was  not  sufficient  to  still  her  restlessness. 

How  she  had  used  to  envy  Luella  the  faculty  of  folding 
her  hands  in  utter  idleness,  and  looking  away  into  dis- 
tance^  as  if  oblivious  to  eMcything  but  the  dreams  she  saw 
there  I 

Ptobably  Marcia  lost  harself  for  a  moment  in  the  train 
of  reflections  which  the  thought  of  Luella  called  up.  At 
any  rate,  the  consciousnsn  that  a  woman  had  approached 
the  veranda  came  upon  her  like  a  sudden  shock. 

This  house  had  the  strip  of  barren  headland  all  to  itself, 
and  visitors  wete  rare  there ;  bat  it  was  not  so  much  mere 
surprise  as  the  sensation  she  might  have  felt  had  she  in- 
voked a  phantom  and  it  had  appeared  before  her,  which 
weighed  upon  Maroia  then. 

In  onother  moment  she  had  sprung  forward  and  caught 
a  flesh-and-blood  image  by  both  hands. 

"  I  thought  it  was  surely  your  wraith,  Luella.  I  haven't 
had  such  a  chill  of  holy  horror  since  Fay  heard  the  ghost 
walking  overhead  that  stormy  night,  and  we  discovered  it  in 
the  pan  aunt  had  set  in  the  attic  to  catch  the  drip.  What 
nonsense  did  we  not  experience  in  those  days,  I  wonder  I 
Ton  never  came  alone  ?" 

"  Yes,  alone.     Let  me  go  in,  Maroia.     Who  is  here  f " 
"  No  one.     It's  a  blessing  that  Aunt  Linn  is  tied  to  her 
room  with  influenza.     Think  of  any  one  having  cold  in  the 
head  weather  like  this  Y" 

The  great  startled  eyes  that  had  been  wandering  about 
in  a  searching  glance,  now  flxed  themselves  upon  Maroia. 
"  Have  you  heard  anything  about  me  ?"  she  demanded. 
*  "I  have  done  no  wrong.'* 
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Thifl  WAS  strange  talk  for  LaQUn.  The  other  saw  with 
oonoom  her  wUd,  pde  Jooks^noted  the  cold,  olammj 
toodi  of  hdr  hands. 

•*  I  want  you  to  beliere  I  have  done  no  wrong,"  ]!n|>a- 
tienUy, 

"  I  da  An  J  one  who  has  known  you  nmat  What  is 
the  matter,  Lnella  T* 

**  Thai  I  am  hnngrj,  firat^  I  suppose,  or  onght  to  be.  I 
had  no  dinner/* 

"  Dinner  I  And  yon  have  been  traveling.  That  meana 
you  have  had 
no  breakfast, 
either,  and  yon 
have  walked 
through  this 
glare  from 
the  station — 
enough  to  kill 
y  0  n  I  Come, 
yoQ  shall  eat 
and  sleep, 
both  before 
you  speak  a 
word  of  your 
trouble." 

That  there 
was  trouble  it 
required  no 
words  to  telL 

Mareia  led 
the  way  to  the 
dining  -  room, 
and  tried  to 
forget  her 
own  wonder  in 
dispensing  the 
rites  of  hospi- 
tality. LuelWs 
brows  knit 
with  swift 
pain  as  she 
observed  her 
enrronndings. 

•*  How  little 
you  ohange 
here!*'  she 
said.  "  Two 
years,  but  I 
can  almoat 
believe  I  have 
been  in  a 
dream  and  sat 
here  yester- 
day »  Why, 
those  white 
in  the 
might  be 
the  very  ones 
it    held     that 

morning 

us  sU  suoh  a 


The  WiUTrNG  ok  the  Waix. 

Bbau— *<Trfea<  iht  dmce  is  fkat,  SffitV^ 
Effik  (tired  of  waiting)  —"04  /  thai  t 


WtU,  I  dkMi  ward  to  forgei  what  fo  tay, 


'*  When  Leo  upset  your  boat,  and  gave 
fright" 

To  herself,  Mareia  was  grieving  over  the  lines  drawn  by 
the  drama  of  the  world  in  which  she  took  so  Little  psrL 
The  softness  and  brigbtuees  had  gone  out  of  the  lovely 
face,  which  bore  now  the  stamp  of  utter  wearineaa 

"Yes.  What  a  pity  we  did  not  drown  together  that 
momiog,  Leo  and  I,*'  said  Luella,  not  reokleaalyt  not 
bitterly,  but  with  a  set  conviction  which  was  worse  than 
either. 


nor    sorrow 
dimmtd.* 

*  Let  b€ 
1  e  a  r  a  t  h  ( 
lesson  of  mo,*^ 
said  Jerome, 
with  refec«oos 
to  haU  the 
quotation 

only,  when  Mareia  put  her  fancy  into  words.  The  flery 
motes  of  sunshine  dazzled  before  her  eyes.  The  marbled 
head  of  a  roee-and- white  cluster  came  off  under  bar 
ruthless  hands.  Jerome  gave  a  flirt  of  the  watering*^ 
he  had  been  wielding,  which  deluged  her  with  a  iiiliik- 
ture  shower. 

"  Tame  work,  Miss  Mareia,     I*m  off  if  yoa*ra  doo#i 
me  ;"  and  without  awaiting  the  permisaion^  he  daah#d  IdI 
the  house,  from  which  he  emerged  with  dog  and  gmn ; 
later,  the  music  of  the  discharge  and  the  faint  wreatJlf  i 
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•ojoke  otirliog  up  from  the  marslij  grouuda  marked  his 
coaTBe  tUrongb  the  daj. 
It  WAS  that  impetaoufl  and  energetic  nature — the  capacity 
If  Tigoroaa  actiou  and  tbe  eonscioua  power  which  had 
cxefted  ita  inBueuce  oyer  Mareiii.  What  more  natural 
than  that  tlie  calm  strength  to  be  found  in  Ltiella  ahould 
hav'e  attracted  snch  a  man  V  One  sharp  little  struggle 
with  HA!,  and  Marcia  wiis  ready  to  stand  aside  and  watch 
the  dnft  which  ahould  carry  them  together,  though  not 
without  misgivings. 
Two  Buoh  intense  Individ aolities  as  theirs  were  not  apt  to 
lae  gentlj  into  one.  Leo,  with  his  greater  beauty  and 
aakeir  irill,  aeeiueJ  to  her  more  capable  of  the  nnques* 
ning  adoration  which  should  belong  to  Luella  bj  right 
The  nest  day  Ihey  were  all  picnicking  among  the  hills 
the  maiolanih     A  few  miles  back  an  army  of  axmen 


were  leveling  the  tall  oreata  of  tlie  giant  woods*  but  liera 
Ihey  towered  in  crowded  ranks  that  bred  perpetual  twi' 
light. 

There  waa  an  opening  where  a  feathery  cascade  tum- 
bled down  over  mineral  rocka  that  aointillated  with  rainbow 
hues. 

"  The  place  affords  a  glorious  opportunitr  for  getting 
Jost/' annouQced  Leo,  *'Miss  May n,"  to  Luella,  "shall 
not  we  try  our  luck  iu  the  matter  ?** 

No  one  gave  any  hoed  as  they  sauntered  away  together, 
aave  that  Moroia  sent  a  glance  of  oompaasion  in  answer  to 
Jerome's  disappointment,  and  saw  aomething  which  told 
her  that  it  was  the  last  lime  Leo  would  bo  left  foremost  in 
the  Held.  But  when  they  collected  on  the  hike  ahore  at 
Bunaet,  the  two  had  not  returned. 

'*  Qo  home  and  get  ready  for  u%     I  am  going  to  the  top 
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of  the  hill  to  start  a  beacon  fire,*'  annoonoed  Jerome  ;  and 
60on  the  raddy  glare  shot  np  from  the  surface  of  a  bald 
crag,  with  aaoh  prompt  effect  that  early  moonlight  saw 
the  trio  acalling  homeward  orer  the  dimpling  ripples  of 
the  lake. 

Ijeo  was  soUen  and  silent  on  the  way.  There  had  been 
nothing  romantio  in  the  situation.  They  had  verified  his 
jest  most  unpleasantly,  and  it  had  not  been  even  left  to  his 
efficiency  to  get  out  of  their  dilemma. 

A  little  breeze  sent  the  waves  lapping  the  sands  as  their 
boat  grounded*     Jerome  gave  an  impulsive  start. 

"Good  God !  What  a  fool  I  have  been  !  That  fire ! 
The  wind  is  rising,  and  the  woods  are  like  tinder.  Leo, 
do  you  want  to  go  back  along  and  see  that  no  harm  is 
done?" 

•«  Nonsense  I    No  fear  of  it" 

Go  the  boat  shot  out  over  the  quivering  moonlit  space 
with  Jerome  alone.  Jt  was  daybreak  before  he  was  back, 
begrimed,  with  torn  shirt-sleeves  and  blistered  hands. 

*'  It  was  only  a  trifle,  after  all,"  he  said. 

Maroia  and  Luella  exchanged  glances.  They  had  seen 
more  than  he  guessed  through  the  glass  in  the  observa- 
tory ;  had  seen  the  trail  of  low  flame  creeping  through  the 
underbrash,  which  he  had  fought  single-banded,  and 
knew  the  patience  with  which  he  had  followed  up  his  first 
Tictory,  watching  and  waiting  and  stamping  out  the 
bursting  blaze  which  came  now  and  then  from  the  scat- 
tered embers. 

That  night's  work  seemed  to  give  him  a  right  which  he 
was  not  long  in  asserting. 

Leo  carried  the  stamp  of  jealous  misery  in  his  face,  but 
lie  did  nothing — nothing,  that  is,  but  break  out  with  ono 
or  two  bitter  protestations  to  Morcia,  who  was  every  one's 
confidant 

**  I  don't  have  any  chance ;  it  seems  to  me  Jerome  is 
first,  last  &iid  everything  in  our  enterprise  nowadays.  I 
oan't  plan  a  sail  or  a  walk  with  her  but  he  is  at  our  elbow, 
and  the  worst  of  it  ail  is,  she  doa't  resent  his  interfer- 
enca" 

"One  would  naturally  suppose  she  would  leave  that  for 
you  to  da" 

"  So  I  would  if  I  had  the  least  encouragement ;  so  I  will 
if  you  can  give  me  a  hope,"  with  his  hungry  eyee  so  im- 
ploring  that  Marcia's  indignation  at  his  faint-heartedness 
melted  into  pity. 

'*Leo,  Leo  I  Do  you  expect  a  girl  like  Luella  to  hang 
out  her  heart  like  a  sign  ?" 

"Bat  you  are  her  friend ;  you  might  know."  ^ 

"Well,  then,  I  don't  and  I  doubt  if  she  knows  herself," 
Marcia  declared,  impatiently;  and  looking  back,  that 
doubt  seemed  to  resolve  itself  into  the  certainty  of  a  great 
mistake  committed  afterward. 

She  did  not  like  to  think  of  the  interval  which  had  wit- 
nessed Luella's  wedding,  and  clouded  it  with  an  unex- 
pected shadow. 

Those  two  youQg  men  who  were  rivals  in  love  were 
partners  in  business,  also  ;  and  while  Jerome's  honey- 
moon was  in  its  first  sweetest  stage,  the  news  reached 
him  that  Leo  was  a  f  agitive  and  a  defaulter. 

The  depth  of  wonder  which  had  never  been  able  to  re- 
concile that  fact  witU  Leo's  life  was  shadowed  in  Marcia's 
face  again,  when  the  closed  ejes  opposite  fiew  suddenly 
open  and  fixed  upon  hers. 

"It  has  all  been  explained.    I  had  a  letter  from  Leo ;  he 

did  it  out  of  revenge,  not  from  any  desire  for  gain.    Do 

you  understand  me,  Marcia  ?" 

*'I  hear— I  scarcely  nnderstand.** 

"  Let  me  tell  you  how  it  happened,  and  why  I  am  here. 

h  neceesitatM  the  xmwifely  confessioa  that  there  have 


been  discords  between  Jerome  and  me.     He  was  immersed 
in  business,  and  I  took  the  admiration  I  no  longer  re- 
ceived at  my  husband's  haads  from  other  men." 
"  Luella  I" 

"  Well,  what  have  you  to  say  to  that  ?" 
"  You  were  never  a  coquette.     I  do  not  believe  it" 

A  grateful  light  broke  over  the  face  which  it  pained 
Marcia  to  see  in  its  bitter  change. 

"Then  you  can  still  believe  in  me?  Not  without 
reason,  for  that  acousatioii — I  had  it  from  his  lips — ^was 
most  unjust'*  She  paused,  and  turned  her  faoe  away, 
then  went  on :  "He  accused  me,  too,  of  regretting  Leo. 
The  ill  feeling  which  resulted  was  still  at  its  height  when 
that  letter  came  to  me,  smuggled  in  by  my  maid.  Maroia, 
Leo  did  not  fiy  to  Canada,  as  we  supposed.  He  has  been 
in  hiding.  He  wrote  to  implore  my  intervention  in  hfs 
behalf.  He  wants  to  ret  am  the  stolen  funds — stolen,  he 
claims,  and,  I  believe,  when  his  mind  was  tuuettled 
through  brooding  and  wretchedness — and  in  token  of  his 
good  faith  he  inclosed  the  largest  bond.  I  stood  with  the 
letter  folded  again  in  my  hand.  At  any  other  time  what 
he  asked  would  have  been  easy ;  now  I  knew  it  would  be 
fuel  to  Jerome's  flame  of  suspicion.  I  had  not  heard  him 
approach,  but  all  at  once  he  stood  before  me,  demanding  to 
see  my  secret  missive.  I  refused  to  show  it  Next  mo- 
ment he  had  snatched  the  sheet  with  its  indosure  from  my 
hand,  drawn  it  over  the  gas-jet  and  flung  it  bhudng  to  the 
floor ;  then  tamed  away,  saying,  '  What  you  dare  not 
show,  your  husband  refuses  to  read  !* " 

"  Oh,  Luelhi,  what  did  you  do  ?" 

"  I  could  do  nothing.  I  had  no  proof  left  to  sabstan- 
tiate  my  word.  Now,  why  I  came  to  yon.  Leo  is  hidden 
within  three  miles  of  this  place,  in  a  miserable  cabin  in 
the  marshes,  so  preyed  upon  by  remorse  that  he  is  ready 
for  any  desperate  aot  We  must  go  to  him,  if  only  to 
keep  him  from  rashly  betraying  himself.  €k>  alone,  and  at 
once. " 

Half  dozed,  Marcia  made  her  hasty  preparations.  A 
heavier  sultriness  than  before  seemed  to  pervade  the  air  as 
they  entered  the  light  skiff  which  lay  rocking  at  the  littb 
pier,  and  a  thin  haza  had  spread  itself  over  the  dear 
Summer  sky.  Luella's  slim,  strongly-nerved  hands  were 
on  the  oars. 

"How  strange  things  seem,"  said  she.  "I  am  afraid 
there  will  be  a  storm." 

"  Had  we  not  better  wait  ?" 

"  Wait  I  I  would  smother.  Time  enough  to  sit  down 
and  look  my  fate  in  the  face  when  there  is  nothing  left  for 
me  to  do." 

Marcia's  heart-strings  quivered  under  that  thrill  of  de* 
spair ;  but  she  believed  in  the  panacea  of  action,  too,  and 
taking  the  tiller,  directed  the  boat's  course  toward  the 
marshes. 

That  indistinct  film  dropped  lower,  gradually  vailing 
the  distant  scene.  The  sulphurous  stillness,  which  seemed 
charged  with  dread  portent,  was  broken  first  by  the  merest 
quiver,  until  the  forces  of  air  gathered  strength,  and  con- 
centrated in  a  shudder  that  went  sweeping  across  the  agi- 
tated waters  and  lost  itself  in  the  whispering  forest  A 
black  cloud  lowered  over  the  distant  tree-tops — a  cloud 
that  unrolled  and  spread  until,  as  they  rounded  a  curve  of 
the  shore-line,  the  breeze  met  them,  tainted  with  the  odor 
of  smoke. 

Down  dropped  the  oars  from  LuelU's  hands. 

"  The  woods  are  on  fire,  Marcia ;  the  woods  are  on  fire  r* 

An  almost  breathless  cry,  and  then  the  eyes  of  the  two 
women  were  caught  and  held  by  the  fearful  scene  apiead- 
ing  <mt  before  them.  The  billows  of  smoke  drove  on,  nd 
doee  after  came  the  crackling  rod  line  of  pursuing  A 
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The  groen  leaves  of  the  forest  ahriyeled  under  that  de- 
Tonring  breath;  the  awift-ooming  flaah  and  roar  oaught 
them  and  swept  on,  leaTing,  far  awaj  in  their  wake,  only 
the  blaokened  akeleton  trunks  to  hold  their  seared  and 
smoldering  branches  heavenward,  like  so  manj  arms  im- 
ploring tbat  infinite  mercy  which  alone  can  save. 

Drifts  of  red-hot  flinders  swept  continuonsly  oyer  and 
around  the  little  boat,  but  Marcia  drenched  it  thorougtiJy 
and  turned  further  from  the  shore. 

After  theur  first  stupefaction,  the  power  to  think  and  act 
had  returned,  and  changing  places,  they  bore  onward 
again  toward  their  original  goal  Not  the  thought  of  one 
human  being  in  peril  now  appealed  to  them,  but  of  hun- 
dreds. 

The  two  or  three  villages  of  the  lambermen  that  dotted 
the  banks  of  tbe  river,  which  spread  into  a  waste*  of 
swampland  at  its  month,  were  inevitably  in  the  track  of 
the  devastating  element. 

It  was  well  tliat  others  were  upon  the  lake  who  had 
caught  earlier  sight  of  that  widespread  conflagration,  and 
were  beforehand  in  rendering  efficient  aid. 

A  great  steamer  had  turned  from  its  course  and  anchored 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  sending  off  its  boats  to  take  up 
the  sufierers. 

These,  joined  by  a  few  small  fishing-craft,  ran  a  fiery 
gantlet  through  the  tracery  of  creeks  and  inlets,  where 
tbe  rank  growth  of  reeds  and  marsh-grass  went  down 
before  the  light  flame  that  leaped  from  point  to  point,  a 
new  menace  in  the  face  of  the  despairing  villagers,  who 
had  been  driven  to  the  river  to  escape  the  baming  forest— 
to  be  shut  in,  as  it  were,  by  a  bnrning  stream. 

But  in  its  scorching  track  oame  the  bruve-hcarted  ros- 
caers.  Drafts  like  the  breath  of  the  simoom  to  threaten 
tliem,  lungs  choked  until  every  respiration  was  pain  ;  skin 
starting  and  peeling  at  every  exposed  point,  but  daricg  all 
danger,  not  the  least  that  of  thrusting  themselves  among 
the  panic-stricken  mass  of  struggling  beings,  four-fiftbs  of 
whom  must  have  escaped  death  from  fire  only  to  meet 
death  by  drowning,  but  for  the  relief  providentially  so 
near  at  haul 

Back  at  the  river-mouth,  the  two  women  felt  tueir  utter 
helplessness,  but  could  only  wait  and  pray  in  torturing 
suspense. 

Then,  at  last,  came  the  return  of  the  beats  with  their 
precious  freight 

Two  of  these,  emerging  from  opposite  inlets  at  the  same 
moment,  were  rowed  slowly  past  them,  side  by  side. 

*'  Dead,  did  you  say  ?"  from  the  great-hearted  captain  of 
the  steamer,  himself  a  leader  in  the  work.  "The  brave 
fellow  was  one  of  my  passengers.     How  did  it  happen  ?*' 

Some  one  in  the  second  boat  explained  : 

'*  The  other  poor,  starved-looklng  devil  had  been  work- 
ing like  a  tiger,  bringing  off  the  women  and  children  ;  but 
just  as  it  oame  his  turn  to  be  taken  in,  he  stared  up  at  one 
of  our  men — ^him,  sir — then  fell  back  with  an  awful  look, 
and  sank  like  lead*  This  one  gave  a  mutter,  *  My  Qod  1 
lioo  r  and  instantly  dived  after.  He  got  a  hold,  it  ap- 
pearj^  bat  was  dragged  away  from  the  spot  where  we 
looked  fdr  *em,  and  came  up  to  strike  against  a  float,  as 
you  see  r* 

Side  by  side  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  lay  the  two  men — 
rescued  and  rescuer — their  equally  death*like  faces  ex- 
posed to  view,  the  one  with  a  great  wound  running  down 
to  his  temple  in  a  gaping,  ghastly  line. 

The  involiintaij  groan  which  escaped  the  lips  of  the  ob- 
servers WIS  eat  tbzoogh  by  a  woman's  wild  shriek.  Luella 
stood  npriglit  in  ftha  awayiiig  skiff;  with  arma  ontslretohed. 

"  Be  is  minsb  be  is  mine.  Give  him  to  me  T  Then  on 
lier  kneesb  when  some  pitying  hand  lifted  him  to  her  side. 


nith  her  face  bowed  down  to  the  blood-dabbled  haur,  sob- 
bing out :  *' Jerome^  oh,  Jerome  I    I  love  yon  I** 

^nirough  the  pitiful  estrangement  wliioh  had  been  be- 
tween them  the  truth  broke  clear  at  last  Now,  into  the 
deaf  ears  was  poured  the  passionate  assurance,  which, 
uttered  sooner,  might  have  swept  misunderstandings  aside 
and  given  them  the  perfect  rest  which  is  known  to  perfect 
love— now  when  it  was  too  late. 

So  thought  Marciii,  but  heaven  was  merciful 

Both  Jerome  and  Leo  drifteA  back  to  life  in  the  old 
house  on  the  point.  It  was  weeks  after  those  three  ter- 
rible days  and  nights  during  which  the  fire  raged  beforo 
the  gathering  clouds  opened  and  the  blessed  rain  oame 
down,  when  two  shadowy  men  joined  hands  in  a  new  bond 
of  friendship  that  would  prove  more  enduring  than  the 
old.  It  was  as  if  they  had  gone  through  the  fiery  f  umaco 
of  ofliictioD,  to  be  cleared  of  the  dross  of  unworthy  pas- 
sions, and  to  thoroughly  realize  the  change. 

Then  came  one  peaceful  evening,  when  the  round  sun 
went  down,  flooding  the  broad  lake  with  its  crimson  glow, 
and  Marciii  stood  in  the  background  watching  two  figures 
outlined  against  the  light — Luella  and  Jerome,  her  head 
laid  against  her  husband's  shoulder,  her  ejca  looking  up 
into  his,  and  in  a  low  voice,  the  watcher  rex^eated  to  her- 
s'jlf:. 

''  All  strife  have  I  in  spirit  OYorcomo ; 
All  envy,  grief,  or  bitterness ; 
Yet  is  the  time  when  this  lance  ronchetb  Home-' 
The  pity  of  my  loneliness.'' 

"For  yourself  or  for  me,  Marcia?"  Though  she  had 
not  known  it  before,  Leo  stood  beside  her.  *'  Ah,  quiet 
little  soul  r*  taking  one  of  her  unresistiug  hands  in  his 
tremulous  touch.  *'  I  could  ask  no  other  to  believe  in  me 
or  to  give  me  '  pity  for  my  loneliness. '  This  is  not  a  de- 
lirious fever  like  the  old  dream,  Marcia.  It  is  a  hope  I 
would  like  to  cherish  while  I  work  out  my  atonement  for 
the  sin  that  it  led  me  inta" 

A  strange  new  tenderness  came  creeping  into  Marcia*s 
heatt  How  shall  we  judge  one  another  ?  In  the  old  time 
Leo  could  have  gained  no  chance  beside  Jerome ;  but 
now,  tried,  fallen,  learning  his  bitter  lesson  and  develop- 
ing a  better  and  stronger  manhood  through  the  miseries 
which  had  beset  him,  he  was  finding  also  a  compensating 
good  for  the  evil  he  had  overcome. 

They  stood  together  while  the  red  glow  fadod  ont,  and 
then,  breaking  athwart  the  shadows  that  were  left^  fol- 
lowed tbe  white  radiance  of  the  moonlight,  and  so  ran 
Alarcia's  fancy,  after  the  fervid  heat  of  their  undisciplined 
passions  was  coming  to  them  all  the  time  of  rest 


GiBii  DmvEKs  IN  Scandinavia. — "In  Finland,'*  says  a 
sojourner  in  "the  land  of  tbe  midnight  sun,"  "I  had  a 
young  girl  for  a  driver  at  every  station ;  and  these  chil- 
dren of  tbe  North  seemed  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  me. 
My  first  driver's  name  was  Ida  Oatberina ;  she  gare  me  a 
silver  ring,  and  was  delighted  when  she  saw  it  on  my 
finger.  I  promised  to  bring  her  a  gold  one  on  the  foUow- 
ing  Winter,  and  I  k^pt  my  word.  Bhe  was  glad,  indeed, 
when  at  the  end  of  the  drive,  after  paying,  I  gave  her  a 
silver  piece.  Another  of  these  girl  drivers  was  named  Ida 
OoTolina.  The  tire  of  one  of  our  wheels  became  loose, 
but  she  was  equal  to  the  emergency  ;  she  alighted,  blocked 
the  wheels  with  a  stone,  went  to  a  farmhouse  and  borrowed 
a  few  nails  and  a  hammer^  and  with  the  help  of  a  farmer 
made  everything  right  in  a  law  minutes.  She  did  not 
seam  in  the  least  pot  out  by  the  aooideni  She  waa  a 
little  besnty,  with  large  blue  ^yes^  thick  fair  ^air,  and 
rofliy  cheeks. 
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LOCUSTS  AND   GRASSHOPPERS. 
Bv  F*  Buchanan  White,  M.D, 

TaBRE  i«  an  anciont  Arnbinn  legend 
whioti  expreaaes  pitbilj  aofl  foroiblj  the 
oflUmatioQ  m  vliioli  **the  lociisl"  is  held 
bj  the  QofortiiEiAtQ  peopLo  Eubject  to  iU 
viiitalions.  "We  are  the  nrmy  of  the 
greal  God,"  Mid  a  locust,  nddressing  Mo- 
JiMmmed  ;  "wo  produoa  ninety^nine  eggg  ; 
if  the  Uiindrtid  wera  cotnj^lettd  we  fhould 
0OE1SQII16  (Ue  ^liole  earth,  »nd  all  thnt  is 
in  it.'*  To  those  yiho  fortunfttely  IWe  in 
climes  to  which  the  locust  rarely  penetratcfi^ 
thid  may  seem  Eastern  exaggeration,  utid 
it  ia  no  doubt  figiirative ;  but  to  those 
who  have  saen  **iiQ  land  as  the  Garden  of 
Elen  before  them,  and  bt^hind  them  a 
deaolflta  wilderness,'*  it  will  scarcely  appear 
too  strong.  Cousequontly,  from  a  very 
early  period  iti  the  world's  history  the 
locnst  has  aitraeted  to  itself  more  attention 
than  perhaps  any  other  insco^  and  itot 
the  least  in  the  present  doy,  when  all  the 
skill  of  science  has  been  brought  to  bear 
figaixui  the  dreaded  ravages 

In  realily,  there  is  no  single  insect  which 
ought  to  bo  termed,  moro  tbsn  some  others, 
thd  locust  Unfortunately,  there  are  save- 
ml  which  have  earned  for  themselves  the 
hatred  and  dread  of  mankind  by  the  fetir- 
fol  devastation  that  they  buve  committed, 
and  still  continue  to  commit ;  but  nil  agree 
in  thid,  that  they  are  near  relstivea  of  the 
grasshoppers,  whose  merry  cliirpioga  make 
resonant  the  Sammer  meadows.  If,  tUero* 
fore,  we  capture  a  common  grasshopper, 
and  study  his  stnioture^  we  will  have  learnt 
all  the  essential  details  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  terrible  locust 

Though  resembling  in  many  respects  tne  cockroach, 
and  belonging  to  the  same  order  of  insects,  the  general 
appearance  of  the  grosHbopper  is  very  diiTerent  Its  body, 
jtistoad  tf  being  flattened,  is  more  or  less  compressed 
laterally,  and  consequently  the  wing-cases  and  wia^^a^  when 
not  in  uso,  present  an  almost  perpendicular  instead  of  a 
liorizonial  surface*     Anothfr  striking  point  of  differeoce 
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u  in  the  hind  legs,  which,  being  fitted  for  jumpbg,  are 
much  krger  and  stouter  than  the  anterior  two  pairs* 

The  head  is  usually  large,  and  often  somewhat  globOM 
in  shape,  the  face,  or  part  seen  from  a  front  view,  being 
either  peipeudioular  or  sloping  backward  from  above 
downward.  On  eoch  side  are  the  rather  large  compound 
eyes  uaually  found  in  insects.  Without  entering  into 
lengthy  details,  the  strnctare  of  these  eyes  may  be 
brieHy  described.  The  horny  skin,  or  external  skel- 
eton of  insects,  is  composed  of  a  materioi  ternieil 
chiline.  At  the  place  where  the  eye  is  situated  thisi 
ohitinous  c  a  tide  is  somewhat  tliickened,  and  becomes 
transimrent,  to  form  the  ooraeo,  which  ia  furthermore 
divided  into  a  number  of  six-sided  facets.  Between 
tie  inner  surface  of  each  of  these  facets  and  the  end 
of  the  optic  nerve  ia  a  transparent,  elongated  body 
enveloped  in  a  sheath,  which  ia  supplied  with  pig- 
ments These  elongated  bodies  eocsist  of  two  pert^, 
of  which  the  inner  one.  or  that  which  la  in  contact 
with  the  optic  nerve,  is  called  the  prismatic  ^•o<twhilei 
the  outer  one  id  termed  the  cjysfaliine  cane*  The 
broad  end  of  the  latter  touches  the  inner  surface  of 
the  cornea,  and  its  narrow  end  is  continnoas  with 
the  prismatic  rod.  In  addition  to  these  compound 
fycs,  many  grosshoppers  are  provided  with  three 
simple  eyes,  sitoated  moro  or  less  in  front  of  the  head, 
two  being  above,  between  tiie  compound  eyes,  and 
the  third  a  little  lower  down,  and  in  the  middle. 
These  simple  eyes  (or  ocelU^  as  they  are  technically 
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called)  have  been  likened  to  the  ejes  of  the  higher  (or 
Tertebrate)  animals,  and  nave  been  snppoaed  to  be  made, 
fis  in  them,  of  yariona  parts,  to  wbich  the  names  of 
Bolerotio,  cornea,  lens,  vitreons  hnmor  and  choroid  coat 
have  been  given  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  snppoee  that 
some  of  these  do  not  ezactij  correspond  to  the  parts  so 
called  in  the  Tertebrate  eje. 

In  front  of  the  head,  between  the  componnd  ejes,  are 
situated  the  antennas^  not  longer  than  half  the  lengtii  of 
the  body,  and  composed  of  a  nnmber  of  joints.  In  shape 
they  are  frequently  thread-like,  but  in  some  kinds  of 
grasshoppers  they  are  sword  or  dub-shaped. 

At  the  lowest  part  of  the  head  is  situated  the  mouth, 
which,  like  that  of  the  cockroach,  is  formed  for  biting^ 
and  is  constructed  after  the  same  plan,  and  so  need  not  be 
described  In  detaiL  The  upper  lip^  or  labmm,  is  some- 
times notched  at  the  front  margin ;  the  mandibles,  or 
upper  jaws,  are  yery  strong,  and  proyided  with  many 
teeth,  and  the  labium,  or  lower  lip,  has  only  two  lobes  in- 
stead of  four. 

The  pronotnm,  or  upper  surface  of  the  first  ring  of  the 
chest  or  thorax,  is  somewhat  yariable  in  shape  in  the  yari- 
ous  species.    In  some  it  is  proyided  with  a  central  longi- 
tudinal ridge  or  crest,  or  with  less  conspicuous  lateral 
ones,  and  in  others  it  is  much  prolonged  backward  in  a 
more  or  less  broad  spine-like  process,  oyerlying  the  abdo- 
men, and  sometimes  as  long  as  it     The  other  two  rings  of 
the  thorax  are  not  visible  from  above,  except  when  the 
wing-cases  and  wings  are  expanded,  and  even  then  are  in 
some  cases  hidden  by  the  prolonged   pronotnm.    The 
under-side  of  the  thorax  does  not  require  particular  de- 
scription, beyond  mentioning  the  fact  that  occasionally  it 
is  armed  with  a  spine  situated  between  the  front  legs. 
To  the  second  and  third  wings  of  the  thorax  are  attached 
(as  usual)  tlie  organs  of  flight.     These  consist  of  the  ante- 
rior wings — which,  as  serving  mostly  as  covers  to  the 
wings,  are  called  wing-cases,  or  tegmina— and  of  the  hind  I 
wings  or  wings  proper.    The  wing-cases  are  somewhat 
leathery  in   texture,  more   or  less   long,  and   narrow 
in   shape,    and    strengthened  by   numerous   thicker 
veins.     Occasionally  they  are  very  shoit,  especially  in 
those  species  which    have  a  prolonged    pronotum, 
which  serves  to  protect  the  wings.     The  true  wings 
vary  in  size,  but  are  often  large.     In  texture  they  are 
membraneous,  and  are  also  provided  with  longitudinal 
veins  (often  connected  by  finer  transverse  ones),  ly 
which  they  are  expanded.     When  not  in  use  they  are 
folded   longitudinally,  and   stowed    away   under   the 
wing-cases.      The   latter   are   usually  dull   in   color, 
frequently  brown   or   gray,   and  banded  and  spotted 
with  durker  or  lighter  shades.     The  wings,  on   the 
other  hand,  are  either  clear  and  colorless  or  tinged 
with  some  bright  hue,  as  red,  blue  or  yellow,  and 
occasionally  banded   with    black.      Sometimes    both 
wing-cases  and  wings    are  wanting,  or  only   partly 
dbveloped. 

The  anterior  two  pairs  of  legs  are  moderate  in  size,  the  last 
joint, or  tarsus,  being  formed  of  three  smaller  pieces,  the  first 
of  which  has  on  the  under  side  three  spongy  or  leathery 
cushions,  and  the  second,  one.  These  two  pairs  of  legs  are 
fitted  for  running,  the  well-known  jump  of  the  grasshopper 
being  performed  by  means  of  the  third  pair,  which  conse- 
quently are  adapted  therfcto,  and  demand  more  attention. 
These  hind  legs  are  not  only  much  longer  than  the  two 
anterior  pairs,  but  have  the  femora,  or  thighs,  much 
Btonter  and  thicker,  as  it  is  in  them  that  the  powerful 
muscles,  by  which  the  grasshopper  can  take  his  enormous 
^in  comparison  with  the  bize  of  the  insect— leaps,  are 
contained. 


The  hinder  edge  of  the  thigh. is  channeled,  so  m  to 
partly  contain  the  tibia  (or  next  jouit  of  the  leg)  when  at 
rest  The  upper  side  of  the  tibia,  espedallj  toward  the 
tip,  is  furnished  with  numerous  strong  spines^  which,  by 
offering  resistance  to  tiie  surface  from  which  the  inwel 
jumps,  help  it  considerably  in  making  its  leapt.  The  tunas 
of  the  hind  leg  is  constructed  as  in  the  front  legSi 

In  addition  to  serving  as  organs  of  progression,  tha  legs 
and  wings  (or  rather  portions  of  them)  of  the  graaabopper 
are  used  as  vocal  organs.  It  is  by  means  of  his  hind  legs 
and  his  wing-cases  that  the  well-known  song  of  the  gfass- 
hopper  is  produced,  a  fact  which  every  one  may  dbasfys 
for  himself  by  watching  tlie  inaect  when  at  work.  The 
sound  is  produced  thus:  The  insect  stands  on  his  four 
front  legs,  and  lifting,  either  together  or  alternately,  his 
hind  legs,  rube  the  rough  inner  edge  of  the  thigh  agamat 
the  wing-case.  The  latter  is  provided  (as  mentioned  abofe) 
with  thickened  veins,  and  acccrding  to  the  degree  in  whieh 
these  veins  are  thickened  and  elevated  above  the  aorfbceof 
the  wing-case  so  is  the  noise  which  results. 

Some  grasshoppers  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  make  any 
sound,  and  others,  though  they  go  through  the  actMO, 
produce  no  sound  audible  to  human  ears,  though  it 
seems  protmble  that  it  is  heard  by  their  companions.  By 
catching  a  grasshopper  and  rubbing  its  hind  lags  in  the 
manner  mentioned,  any  one  can  see  for  himself  that  the 
sound  is  produced  in  the  manner  descrit)ed«  It  is  only 
the  males  that  make  an  audille  sound,  and  the  object 
seems  to  be  chiefly  to  attract  and  captivate  the  females. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  love-song. 

In  most  insects,  if  a  special  organ  of  hearing  exists,  it  is 
difficult  of  detection  ;  but  in  the  grasshoppers,  in  whom  the 
sense  of  hearing  seems  to  be  very  acute,  there  is  a  well- 
developed  ear,  or  its  equivalent  This  is  situated  on  either 
side  of  the  first  segment  of  the  abdomen,  near  the  articu- 
lation of  the  hind  legs  to  the  third  ring  of  the  thorax,  and 
consists  of  a  round,  crescent-shaped,  or  linear  opening. 


FIO.  1.—  AVDrrORT  APPABATUS  OP  ORASSflOPPIB. 

A,  Fi^rc  showing  potition  of  Apparaios  ;  a,  Tympanum,  b,  Ezteroal  larfic* 
of  Apparatus  (Ie:t  outer  ear) ;  a,  OifcnlDg  of  the  Stigmi  io  tb«  raiMd  rim  of  Iha 
Tympanum  ;  6,  the  large  horny  projortloo  seen  through  the  scmi-tnuMpareul 
Tymi>anum  ;  r,  the  smaller  horny  projection. 

inside  which  is  stretched  an  oval  membrane  surrounded  by 
a  raised  rim  (Fig.  1,  a,  a).  On  the  inside  of  the  mem- 
brane are  two  horny  (chitinous)  projections  (Pig.  1,  B,  6,c), 
the  larger  of  which  ends  in  a  delicate  bladder  (filled  with 
clear  flnid),  which  sends  ofi  a  small  arm  to  the  smaller 
horny  projection.  A  nerve  (derived  from  the  '*meta- 
thoracic  ganglion  ")  goes  to  the  centre  of  the  membrane^ 
and  there  diUtes  into  a  ganglion  (depot  of  nerve-foroe), 
the  aide  of  which  nearest  to  the  membrane  is  covered  with 
numerous  gUssy  rods  in  contact  with  the  memhrana  A 
bfinoh  of  the  nerve  goes  also  along  the  homy  piojeolion 
to  the  delicate  bladder  at  its  end,  where  it  forms  a  ganglWi^ 
from  which  several  nerve-fibres  spread  over  the  bb 
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If  a  grasshopper  is  watched  when  chirping  it  will  be  seen 
that  when  hu  *'80Dg"  is  ended  he  lowers  one  or  both 
legs,  and  keeps  his  wing-cases  a  little  raised,  in  order,  ap- 
parently, to  hear  if  any  other  male  will  answer  his  chal- 
lengOi  On  the  other  haod,  if  he  is  chirping  to  please  the 
female,  he  places  himself  in  snoh  a  position  that  the  sonnd 
will  fall  On  her  ear,  which  she  may  be  seen  to  be  keeping 
exposed  for  the  purpose. 

The  abdomen  is  rather  compressed  and  keeled  above  and 
almost  ooDTex  below,  tapering  from  the  base  to  the  end  in 
the  female,  bat  somewhat  inflated  at  the  end  in  the  male, 
in  which  sex  also  it  (s  more  slender.  In  each  sex  there  are 
nine  distinct  segments,  or  rings,  in  addition  to  the  organs 
connected  with  reproduction,  which  are  conspicuous  at  the 
end  of  the  abdomen*  Of  the  latter,  the  most  interesting 
is  the  ovipositor,  or  apparatus  by  which  the  female  makes 
holes  in  the  ground  for  the  deposition  of  the  eggs.  The 
method  of  using  this  apparatus,  which  consists  of  four 
hook-like  yalves,  the  two  upper  curved  upward,  and  the 
two  lower  curved  downward,  will  be  described  presently. 

The  internal  structure  of  grasshoppers  and  locusts, 
though  formed  on  the  same  plan  as  the  cockroach's,  differs 
in  some  particulars.  The  alimentary  canal  is  the  same 
length  as  the  body,  and  is  extended  in  a  straight  line, 
and  not  convoluted,  as  in  the  cockroach.  The  tongue 
is  larger  than  in  any  other  of  the  families  of  the  Orthop- 
tera.  The  gullet  is  short,  and  soon  widens  out  into  the 
cropb  at  whose  base  are  situated  six  membraneous,  mus- 
cular, bag-like  appendages,  called  the  hunoi  veniricularei. 
There  is  no  gizzard  in  this  family,  the  crop  opening 
directly  into  the  ventricnlus,  at  whose  junction  with  the 
crop  is  another  series  of  six  bag-like  appendages^the 
bursce  accessories.  Following  the  ventricnlus  is  the  intes- 
tine proper,  consisting  of  the  slender  intestine  and  the 
rectum.  At  the  jnnctionof  the  ventricnlus  and  the  intes- 
tine are  inserted  a  large  number  of  slender  tubes— the 
Mulpighian  glanda  In  textnre  and  substance,  the  various 
parts  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  thus  composed.  The 
crop  is  strong  and  muscnlar,  and  i^,  on  its  internal  sur- 
face, provided  with  many  somewhat  cartilaginous  stria- 
tions,  transverse  near  the  gullet,  but  longitudinal  in  other 
parts,  interrupted,  and  hence  rough.  On  the  lower  side 
there  is,  anteriorly,  an  oblong  oval  space  withont  the  carti- 
laginous striation,  but  surrounded  by  a  hardened  and 
thickened  margin.  At  the  junction  of  the  crop  and  the 
ventricuius  is  a  valve  (the  valvtUa  conoidea)^  consisting  of 
six  thickened  and  somewhat  hardened  eminences,  which, 
when  tbe  whole  crop  is  contracted,  come  together,  and 
close  it  at  tbe  base. 

Some  authors  have  considered  that  this  valve  represents 
the  gizzard.  The  ventricuius  is  soft,  and  is  also  capable 
of  expansion.  The  slender  intestine  has  externally  six 
longitudinal  muscular  narrow  bands,  starting  from  its 
junction  with  the  ventricnlus,  but  not  extending  to  the 
ond.  Internally,  these  form  fleshy  elevations.  The  rectum 
has  also  six  longitudinal  muscular  bands.  Between  the 
ventricnloa  and  the  slender  intestine,  and  between  the 
latter  and  the  rectum,  are  kinds  of  valves  by  which  they 
can  be  closed. 

The  salivary  glands,  which  open  into  the  gnllet,  are 
much  smaller  and  more  delicately  branched  than  in  the 
cockroach,  and  are  not  provided  with  salivary  receptaclesL 

The  breathing  system  has  some  peculiarities,  inasmuch 
as,  in  addition  to  the  usual  elastic  tubes,  or  tracheee, 
there  are  membraneous  tubes  widening  into  large  air- 
bags^  which  greatly  assist  the  flying  powers  of  many  of  the 
species. 

The  blood  drenlatory  system  and  the  nervous  system  do 
not  require  special  description,  though  thehtter  is.  if  any- 


thing, more  developed  than  in  the  cockroaches,  and  there 
is,  as  mentioned  above^  a  special  nerve  for  the  anditory 
apparatus. 

In  magnitude^  grasshoppers  vary  considerably.  Some 
species  are  not  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  while  others 
are  amongst  the  largest  insects  known,  and  measure  nearly 
a  foot  across  the  expanded  wings. 

The  animals  oonmionly  known  as  grasshoppers  and 
locusts  belong  to  the  order,  or  division,  of  insects  oalled 
Orthoptera.  The  particular  family  to  which  they  belong 
is  the  Acridiodea,  the  members  of  which  may,  by  an  unin- 
stmcted  eye,  be  oonfounded  with  those  of  another  family 
— the  Locustina— whose  component  members  are  also 
sometimes  called  grasshoppers,  though  for  the  most  part 
frequenting  treea  Insects  belonging  to  the  Looustina 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  Acridiodea  by  their 
thread-like  antennte,  usually  mnch  longer  than  the  body, 
by  their  tarsi  having  four  joints  instead  of  three,  but  not 
(usually)  being  provided  with  single  eyes  (odUi)^  by  the 
much  longer  and  exserted  ovipositor  of  the  females,  and 
by  the  different  position  of  the  sound-producing  apparatus 
of  the  males,  as  well  as  in  some  other  particulars  into 
which  we  need  not  enter  at  present 

The  "  great  green  grasshopper  "  (Locusta  viridissuna)  is 
a  good  example  of  this  family,  and  also  of  the  unfortunate, 
but  now  unavoidable,  use  of  the  word  "Locusta"  as  a  sci- 
entific name  for  insects  not  belonging  to  the  family  of  the 
true  locusts.  The  Acridiodea  may  also,  but  not  so  readily, 
be  oonfonnded  with  another  family  of  the  Orthoptera-^ 
the  Gryllodea,  which  include  the  house  and  field  crickets ; 
but  these  may  be  distinguished  by  their  long  and  slender 
antennie,  and  by  their  wing-oovers  being,  partly  at  least, 
horizontal  when  at  rest. 

From  the  great  ravages  oommitted  by  them,  locnsts 
have,  as  it  were,  compelled  the  attention  of  man,  and 
hence  their  mode  of  living  and  metamorphoses  have  been 
often  and  carefully  studied.  As  the  metamorphoses  and 
habits  of  many  of  the  species  are  not  very  dissimilar,  wo 
will  select  for  description  a  species  whose  history  has  been 
carefully  worked  ont  of  late  years,  in  consequence  of  the 
havoc  it  has  committed  in  some  parts  of  North  America. 
This  is  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust  fCaloplenus  sprettta),  a 
species  not  much  bigger  than  mnny  of  our  common  grass- 
hoppers. 

When  a  female  wishes  to  lay  eggs,  she  selects,  by  pre- 
ference, a  bare,  dry,  sandy  place,  where  the  ground  is 
firm,  and  not  Ioofo.  Becentlj  plowed  land  is  avoided,  and 
so  is  damp  gpround,  but  a  field  or  pasture  where  the 
vegetation  is  sufficiently  short  is  often  chosen.  Having 
selected  the  place,  the  grasshopper  closes  the  hook-like 
valves  already  described  as  situated  at  tbe  end  of  her 
abdomen,  and  forcing  them  into  the  ground  by  cnrviog 
her  body,  she  then,  by  alternately  opening  and  closing 
them,  and  by  a  series  of  muscnlar  efforts,  drills  s  hole 
sufficiently  large  to  hold  nearly  the  whole  of  her  abdomen. 
During  this  operation  she  stands  upon  her  first  and  second 
pair  of  legs,  and  hoists  the  longer  third  pair  above  her 
back.  The  hole  then  made  is  always  more  or  less  oblique, 
and  generally  a  little  curved,  and  narrower  at  the  mouth, 
and  is  made  in  a  few  minutes,  the  time  varying  according 
to  the  hardness  of  tbe  soil.  When  engaged  in  drilling  the 
hole,  the  insect  is  so  intent  on  her  work  that  she  may  be 
closely  approached  if  care  is  taken  not  to  alarm  her. 
Having  completed  the  hole,  she  next  proceeds  to  lay  her 
eggs  in  it  First  of  all,  she  fills  the  bottom  of  the  ho'e 
with  a  frothy  mucous  or  glutinous  matter  which  is  pro- 
duced by  a  pair  of  special  sponge-like  organs  at  the  end  of 
the  abdomen.  Then  the  hook-l  ike  valves  are  brought  close 
together,  and  between  them  an  egg  slips  down  from  ^^ 


iMiaBTBNnro  x^cttstb  tm  stria. 
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slight  ourratare,  and  rather  narrower  at  one  end. .  It  has 
two  coyerings,  the  onter  one  thin,  semi-opaqae»  and  pale- 
jellow  in  oolor,  rather  fragile,  and  with  the  snriaoe'  cov- 
ered with  minute  six-sided  pits;  the  inner  oovering  is 
thioker,  tongb,  transparent  and  smooth.    The  number  of 


Fia.  2.—  lao  OP  LOCUST. 


A,  Oater  Sb«U,  ihowfng  Scniptare  ;  a,  Suma,  rerf  highly  magnifled  ; 
B,  iDDer  Shell,  Jast  before  Hatching. 

eggs  varies  from  twenty  to  thirty-five,  bat  is  generally 
twenty-eight,  and  they  are  laid  in  fonr  rows  of  seven  each, 
very  carefally  arranged  with  the  narrow  end  downward 
(Fig.  3),  and  so  plaoed  that  along  the  npper  snrfaoe  of  the 
mass  is  a  kind  of  irregular  channel  by  which  the  first- 
hatched  yoQQg  ones  can  escape  without  disturbing  the 
other  eggs.  This  is  very  necessary,  because  it  is  generally 
the  first-laid  eggs  that  hatch  first,  and  as  they  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  the  arrangement  of  the  mass  would 
otherwise  be  necessarily  disturbed.  As  the  eggs  when  de- 
posited are  somewhat  soft  and  plastic,  the  outer  rows  are 
made  to  cuive  over  the  inner  rows  to  a  certain  extent. 

When  the  young  grasshopper  is  ready  to  come  out  of 
the  egg,  it  has  to  find  some  means  to  break  throngh  the 
coverings,  and,  as  already  remarked,  the  inner  covering  is 
very  tough,  and  not  easily  ruptured.  When  in  the  egg 
ihe  back  of  the  embryo  is  against  the  longer  curve  of  the 
egg,  the  under  side  of  the  body  with  its  various  appendages 
being  against  the  shorter  curve  (Fig.  3,  u).  The  jaws  and 
other  parts  of  the  mouth  are  bent  down  upon  the  chest. 


PIO.  3.—  KOO  MASS  OP   LOCUST. 


A,  From  tbe  side,  within  Burrow  ;  b.  From  above— oDiarged.  The 
Dotted  l.inea  show  tho  Dirociioa  olten  taken  by  the  young  Insect  lo 
rencb  tho  Kurfuoo  of  tho  earth. 

the  sharp  end  of  the  jaws  pressing  against  the  wall  of  the 
egg.  The  legs  are  doubled  up,  the  tibiio  of  tho  hind  legs 
fitting  into  the  groove  of  the  thighs,  and  the  spines,  which 
have  been  mentioned  as  arming  the  tibirr,  pressing  against 
the  egg-walL  The  tarsi  claws  also  are  in  a  similar  i>osi- 
tion.  Now,  when  the  young  one  is  ready  to  come  forth, 
there  begins  a  series  of  undulating  contractions  and  ex- 
pansions of  the  joints  of  the  body,  which  results  in  pres- 
sure on  the  shorter  curve  of  the  shell,  and  at  the  same 
time  continued  friction  of  the  tips  of  the  jaws,  spines  of  the 
huid  tibiae,  and  claws  of  ali  the  legs,  till  at  last  the  skin 
splits,  the  split  is  extended  by  the  swelling  of  the  hend. 


and  the  young  grasshopper  wriggles  itself  out  of  thie  egg- 
shell. It  then  makes  its  way  to  the  snrlaee  of  tt»e  earth, 
either  by  forcing  a  passage  through  the  spongy  mAtter,  or 
else  directly  throngh  the  aoilt  if  that  is  not  too  oooipaet 
When  puahing  to  the  8nrfaoe»  the  anteoniB  and  two  ante- 
rior pairs  of  legs  are  generally  closely  applied  to  the  ohest 
and  the  hind  legs  stretched  ont 

A  remarkable  fact  is  that  the  young  insect  never  at- 
tempts to  go  in  any  direction  but  upward.  The  memben 
of  the  United  States  Entomological  Oommission  (from 
whose  "  Bulletin  "  much  of  the  information  relating  to  the 
egg-laying  has  been  taken),  placed  eggs  in  earth  in  glass 
tubes,  and  found  that  the  newly-hatched  young  always 
turned  their  heads  and  pushed  toward  tha  bottom  when* 
ever  the  tubes  were  turned  mouth  downward. 

As  soon  as  it  arrives  at  the  surface,  the  yqung  graashop- 
per,  after  resting  for  a  short  time,  proceeds  to  oast  ita  skin, 
or  rather  a  thin  pellicle  which  completely  envelope  it  It 
does  not  attempt  to  do  this  before  reaching  the  snrfaos, 
and  if  by  any  means  the  pellicle  should  get  mbbed  off 
during  the  insect's  exertions  to  get  out  of  the  earth,  it 
seems  unable  to  make  further  efforts  to  posh  its  way 
through.  The  use,  therefore,  of  this  embryonic  skin  seems 
to  be  to  protect  it  from  injury  during  the  strngglei  Ths 
pellicle  is  burst  on  the  buck  of  the  head  by  a  series  of  con- 
tracting and  expanding  motions,  and  then,  gradually 
working  it  off,  the  animal  issues,  pale  and  oolorleai^  but 
becomes  dark-gray  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  or  so. 

The  number  of  eggs  laid  by  the  Bocky  Mountain  loeost 
is,  as  stated  above,  between  twenty  and  thirty-fire ;  but 
some  other  kinds  lay  a  larger  number.  The  true  migra- 
tory locust  (Pachytylus  migratorius)  lays  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  in  each  hole  or  i^est,  and  as  she  usually  deposits 
at  least  three  times,  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid  may  be 
one  hundred  and  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy.  All 
species,  so  far  as  is  known,  form  holes  in  the  ground  in 
which  to  deposit  their  eggs,  and  develop  them  in  the  same 
kind  of  glutinous  frothy  matter  as  has  been  descril>ed 
above. 

Like  young  cockroaches,  the  young  grasshoppers  and 
locusts  resemble  their  parents  in  ail  respects,  except  in 
being  very  much  smaller  and  in  not  being  provided  with 
wings  and  wing-cases.  They  molt  or  change  their  skio!* 
about  four  times,  the  rudiments  of  the  wing-cases  and 
wings  appearing  after  the  first  molt,  and  becoming  larger 
during  each  subsequent  one,  till  at  the  fourth  or  last  molt 
the  insect  reaches  the  mature  or  perfect  state,  is  able  to 
reproduce  its  kind,  and,  except  in  the  few  specits  which 
are  unprovided  with  these  organs,  acquires  full-sized  wing- 
cases  and  wings.  The  molting  or  changing  of  the  skin 
is  thus  accomplished  :  When  the  insect  feels  that  the  time 
has  come,  it  fixes  itself  by  the  claws  of  the  hind  legs  to 
some  suitable  object,  such  as  a  grass  stalk,  usually  with 
the  head  downward.  Here  it  remains  motionless  for 
several  hours,  till  the  back  of  the  thorax  begins  to  visibly 
swell.  Presently,  the  skin  along  the  middle  line  of  tho 
head  and  thorax  splits,  and  the  soft  white  new  skin  of  tho 
insect  protrndes  from  the  opening.  (If  we  were  to  take  a 
specimen  just  about  to  molt,  and  to  carefully  cut  open 
the  skin,  we  would  find  that  the  whole  animal  was  cohered 
by  the  new  skin  lying  ready  formed  below  the  old  one.) 
Thou  by  a  series  of  wrigglings,  the  insect  works  itself  out 
of  its  old  skin,  the  end  of  the  abdomen  and  the  hind  legs 
being  the  parts  Lst  extricated,  and  stands  beside  it,  soft, 
pale-colored,  and  powerless.  Soon,  however,  the  new  skin 
begins  to  harden  and  acquire  its  proper  color,  and  the 
inaeot  becomes  strong,  and  commences  to  move  and  i 
Should  it  have  been  the  last  molt  that  has  taken  ^ 
the  wings  and  wing-cases  will  now  have  been  w» 
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These  are  at  first  cmmpled  and  flabby,  but  soon  straigbten 
and  expand,  and  are  tben  folded,  away  into  their  proper 
places,  and  p.rbaps  in  an  hour  afterward  are  ready  for 
use.  The  time  taken  for  the  molting  Tacies  in  different 
species,  or  at  least  according  to  different  obsetTers.  In  the 
migratory  locost  the  molt  is  said  to  occupy  sixteen 
minutes,  and  the  expansion  of  the  wings  twenty  or 
twenty -two  minutes  mora  In  most  species  it  takes  place 
during  the  hottest  sunshine. 

The  eggs  of  most  species  are  laid  in  late  Summer  or 
Autumn,  and  remain  unhatched  till  the  following  Spring, 
and  the  insects  arriye  at  the  perfect  Etate  in  Sommer  and 
die  before  Winter.  Yery  few  kinds  llye  over  the  Winter, 
though  a  few  do  so. 

These  insects  usually  inhabit  fields  or  meadows,  or  dry, 
rocky,  or  sandy  uncultivated  ground*  A  few  live  in  damp 
fields,  and  some  dwell  amongst  bushes  and  trees.  They 
all  jump  well,  and  many  are  good  fliers,  though  others 
seem  but  to  take  short  flights,  usiog  their  wings  to  assist 
their  leaps.  Some,  if  they  fall  into  small  pools  or  ditches 
of  water,  can  swim  sufficiently  well  to  enable  them  to  get 
to  land  again  ;  a  few  exotic  species  seem  to  be  semi-aquatic 
in  their  habits,  remaining  even .  for  some  time  below  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Almost  all  plants  are  eaten  by  these 
insects,  but  grasses  seem  their  farorite  foDd.  They  will, 
however,  eat  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  even  the  bark,  and 
sometimes  the  wood,  if  other  food  fails — at  which  times 
also  straw,  thatch,  and  woolen  clothes  have  been  devoured* 
They  are  not  altogether  free  from  cannibalistic  propensities, 
as  nambers  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  locusts  are  said  to  be 
eaten  when  in  the  helpless  condition  of  molting  by  their 
stronger  brethren.  The  migratory  locust  is  also  guilty  .of 
a  similar  crime,  and  possibly  all  species  are  more  or  less 
given  to  it,  at  least  under  the  pressure  of  starvation. 

A  few  words  must  now  be  devoted  to  the  particular 
habits  of  some  of  those  species  which  have  made  the  name 
of  locust  (or  its  equivalents  in  other  languages)  famous,  or 
rather  infamons,  over  a  great  part  of  the  earth.  It  must 
not  be  thoagbt  that  the  word  locost  is  given  to  one  species 
only.  It  applies,  as  said  already,  equally  to  several  kinds 
of  grasshoppers  which  have  made  themselves  notorious  by 
the  devastations  caused  by  their  almost  indiscriminate 
voracity  for  vegetable  substances.  In  the  Old  World,  if 
there  is  one  species  (amongst  several)  which  may  be  termed 
par  excdlence  "the  locust,"  it  is  Pachytylus  migratorius. 
In  North  America,  on  the  other  hand,  the  locust  is  Calop- 
tenua  spreius^  the  Bocky  Mountain  locust 

If  we  trace  the  history  of  a  band  of  the  latter,  we  will 
be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  how  locusts  commit  such 
bavoc  amoogiit  vegetation.  After  they  are  hatched,  the 
young  locusts  begin  to  show  their  social  or  gregarious  pro- 
clivities by  ooDgregating  together  in  warm  and  sunny 
spots,  feeding  upon  such  plants  as  are  most  attractive  to 
them.  As  they  increase  in  size  they  require  more  food, 
and  by  their  great  numbers  soon  clear  the  ground  of  vege- 
tation. 

TiU  after  the  first  molt  (that  is,  the  first  true  molt,  not 
the  casting  of  the  pellicle  that  enveloped  them  when  first 
hatched)  they,  however,  do  not  commence  to  migrate. 
After  that,  having  eaten  up  all  the  food  in  their  vicinity, 
they  are  forced  to  set  out  on  their  travels  in  search  of 
more  food.  They  march,  often  in  a  swarm  a  mile  wide^ 
during  the  warmer  hoars  of  the  day,  clearing  out  every- 
thing eatable  in  their  path*  When  they  come  to  woods 
they  lint  of  all  dear  out  the  brushwood,  and  eat  the  dead 
leaTSS  Mid  bark.  **  A  few  suooeed  in  climbing  up  into  the 
iw^MT-bttriLed  treea,  where  they  feed  upon  the  foliage, 
gJattla  amnaing  to  see  with  what  avidity  the  fiunished 
IndiTidiiabi  below  aoramUe  for  any  fallen  leaf  that  the 


more  fortunate  mounted  ones  may  ohance  to  sever.  *'  They 
continue  to  increase  in  deetractiveness  till  after  the  third 
molt,  after  which  they  begin  to  decrease  in  numbers, 
from  starvation,  disease  and  the  attacks  of  enemies.  Com- 
paratively few  attain  the  perfect  or  winged  condition,  and 
then  return,  so  far  as  tney  are  able,  to  the  places  where 
they  were  hatched,  not  many  miles  distant-,  and  do  oom- 
paratively  little  damage. 

In  many  respects  the  life  of  the  Old  World  locusts,  es- 
pecially the  migratory  locust  [Pcuhytylus  migrcUoriug)  is 
similar  to  the  one  just  sketched.  Like  the  Booky  Moun- 
tain locust,  the.  migratory  locost  does  not  oommenoe  to 
mig^te  till  after  the  firjt  molt,  and  not  to  any  great  ex- 
tent till  after  the  second.  Their  time  of  marching  is  gen- 
erally the  morning  and  evening,  and  they  also  devour  (as 
they  did  in  the  Summer  of  1880  in  Southern  Bussia) 
almost  every  green  thing,  leaving  a  wilderness  behind 
them.  When  they  attain  the  winged  condition  they  do 
not  cease  from  the  work  of  destruction,  and  occasionally 
fly  in  immense  swarms  and  to  great  distances.  Multi- 
tudes of  one  kind  of  locust,  Acrydium  peregrinum,  perhaps 
the  species  mentioned  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Exodns, 
were  once  seen  during  a  storm  in  the  Atlantic  1,200  miles 
from  land,  and  great  swsrms  of  the  same  species  iuter- 
rupted  the  march  of  a  French  army  in  Algeria.  As  a  rule, 
however,  it  is  supposed  that  they  do  not  wander  far  from 
the  districts  in  which  they  were  hatched. 

In  the  northern  half  of  Europe  (including  Britain) 
locusts  of  several  kinds  occasionally  appear,  but  generally 
only  in  small  numbers,  and  without  doing  any  mischief. 
South,  however,  of  a  line  drawn  from  Spain,  through  the 
south  of  France,  Switzerland,  Pomerania,  South  Bussia 
and  South  Siberia,  to  the  north  of  China,  they  have  again 
and  again  wrought  dire  havoc.  A  few  of  the  more  noted 
devastations  may  be  mentioned.  These  devastations — 
where  every  plant  is  devoured — entail,  of  course,  the  star- 
vation of  men  and  beasts  whose  food  supply  has  been  thus 
taken  from  them.  But  the  mischief  does  not  cease  with 
that.  Pestilence  usually  follows,  and  is  produced  or  ag- 
gravated by  the  effluvia  from  the  decaying  bodies  of  the 
dead  locusts,  especially  when,  as  has  been  frequently  the 
case,  the  insects  have  been  blown  into  the  sea,  and  after- 
ward cast  up  on  the  shore  by  the  waves. 

On  one  occasion  (about  the  end  of  last  century)  so  many 
I)erished  in  the  sea  on  pait  of  the  African  coast,  that  a 
bank  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  about  fifty  miles  long, 
was  formed  on  the  shore  by  their  dead  t>odies,  and  the 
stench  of  them  was  carried  150  miles  by  the  wind.  In  an- 
other part  of  Africa,  early  in  the  Christian  era,  one  plague 
of  locusts  is  said  to  have  caused  the  death  of  800,000  per- 
sons ;  and  in  591  nearly  as  bad  a  plague  occurred  in  Italy. 
Again,  in  1^78,  more  than  30,000  persons  perished  in  the 
Yenetian  teiritories  from  famine  caused  by  locustsL  Since 
that  time  there  have  been,  unfortunately,  too  many  records 
of  locust-plagues,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  old 
stories  are  by  no  means  exaggerated.  In  more  than  one 
account,  and  these  comparatively  recent,  the  swarms  are 
described  as  so  dense  as  to  have  actually  eclipsed  the  sun, 
and  this  not  for  a  few  minutes,  but  for  hours  at  a  time^  to 
that  when  the  prophet  Joel  says  that  before  them  *'the 
sun  and  moon  shall  be  dark,  and  the  stars  withdraw  their 
shining,"  he  was  speaking  literally,  and  not  metaphor- 
icaUy. 

There  have  been,  naturally,  many  attempts  made  either 
to  prevent  or  to  anest  the  plagues  of  loonsts,  and  some 
years  Ago  tha  Qoremment  appointed  an  Entomologioal 
Oommiaslon  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  best  means 
of  aooomplishing  these  very  desirable  objects.  As  pre- 
vention is  better  than  oore^  it  is  evident  that  steps  taken 
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QoieQl  times  in  Euro  pa,  Sometimos  tbej  are  smoked  or 
"salteti,  at  others  tliej  are  fried  or  grouod  or  powdered  aod 
mUod  witb  fiour  to  make  bread*  This  is  not  done  oulj  in 
times  o!  famine,  but  also  wbea  there  ia  no  Bcarcity  of 
other  food,  as  the  locnsta  are  oonsidcred  rather  a  delioacj 
than  otherwise.  A  few  years  ogo  Mn  Biley,  the  weli- 
known  State  Entomologist  of  Missouri,  organized  a  bun- 
qnet  at  St,  Lonis,  where  locnsta  in  varions  forma  were 
eerved  up*  and  were  prononnced  excellent  food.  From 
time  immemorial  the  Digger  Indians,  in  the  desert  country 
west  of  the  Booky  Mountains,  ha?e  alao  used  looiists  as 
articles  of  food. 

Like  8e?eral  other  (amUles  of  the  Orthoptera,  grass- 
hoppers hare  a  considerable  antiqaity,  since  a  fossil 
species  has  been  found  in  the  coal  measures  of  Saarbiiiok. 


country.  The  ladies  Ana^tia  and  Saphir  were  admirable 
artistSt  while  tUe  part  of  l^nh/  Jane  was  sung  by  a  youQic 
lady  whov  for  voice,  method  and  stjie,  may  almo>t  chul* 
lenge  a  comparison  with  that  of  AQtolnelte  Bterkirij^,  Tho 
weak  parts  were  also  admirably  performed,  e^peci  Uy  the 
part  of  the  Cohnd^  and  thut  of  tbo  «>8thetic  liuttthorue^ 
played  by  a  young  gentleman  who  has  heretofore  ahown 
himself  to  l)e  nn  Hrfcist, 

The  lesthetio  dresses,  made  of  fabulously  Bne  woolens, 
and  trimmed  with  the  rarest  of  lilies  and  sunflowers,  were 
( xqui^itelj  beautiful,  and  the  costumes  of  the  Guards  were 
fresh  and  well-fitting,  rerealing  often  wUut  Qaeeu  Eliza- 
\  eth  so  admired,  a  good  leg.  Altogether,  it  was  a  meritori- 
ous performaoce,  oviucing  study  and  earnestness,  and 
free  from  the  trL?iality  which  so  often  diafignres  the  ami 
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I.OCC8T8   AS   leOtl^A  SCENE   AT   MUSCAT,  ARABIA* 


THE   EDITOR'S  OPERA  GLASS. 

PKttHAPS  tha  prettiest  thing  which  haa  floated  before 
the  opera-glass  for  many  a  long  year  was  the  amateur 
** Patience'*  at  Chickerieg  Hall,  As  an  illustration  of 
Arthur  Sullivan's  famous  remark  that  New  York  afforded 
A  higher  average  of  the  amateur  musical  cnltiTatton  than 
London,  Paris  or  Vienna,  the  performaoce  was  pre-eminent- 
ly valuable  ;  for  wbile  it  is  very  easy  for  a  number  of  young 
and  beautirnl  society  women  of  the  highest  class  to  look 
well,  and  (a§  wo  learn  by  Mrs.  Langtry'e  suddenly  valuable 
ttstlmooy),  to  ctd  well,  also,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  stng  well 
That  art  requires  naturMl  talent  aad  years  of  work.  Yet 
from  the  first  note  to  the  last  it  wa^  easy  to  see  taat  these 
amatenrs  were  also  cultivntod  artist?.  The  lady  who  as- 
auroed  the  amateur  rdk  of  Patience  sang  it  f^r  better  than 
any  profossioaal  who  has  yet  attempted  the  r6k  in  thi^ 


lenr  stage.  The  proceeds  were  to  be  given  to  three  popular 
chanties,  and  that  aloDe  would  have  insured  a  good  house, 
bad  not  the  faahioo  and  beauty  of  the  "twenty  love-sick 
maidens  **  have  proved  aU3  most  attractive. 

The  result  was  one  of  those  fearful  crowds  moat  danger- 
oas  to  life  and  limb,  and  when,  at  the  begioniag  of  the 
Ust  scene,  a  fire-engine  passed  Ghiokering  Hall,  the  giil- 
lery  presented  the  first  features  of  a  paniCr  Home  oa  I 
gentlemen,  pretending  to  be  policemen^  however,  ahut  Iho 
doors  and  took  command,  silenced  the  noise  and  prevented 
a  tragedy.  Perhaps  that  wag  the  best  piece  of  aotiiig  in 
the  house.  The  exits  of  Ghiokering  Hall  are  not  so  ample 
as  they  should  be*  A  fire  there  woald»  oa  such  an  occa- 
sion, rival  Iho  horrors  of  Vienna. 

Fortunarely,  however,  both  occasiona  of  the  performance 
of  the  amateur  *'  Patience  **  went  ofT  without  any  cataalno- 
phe,  and  ou  the  20th  of  Febmiry  the  troupe  accepted  %a 
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inTitation  from  Mra.  Thomas  Morris,  of  Baltimore  (one  of 
the  "seven  beaaties,"  as  the  once-famons  daughters  of 
Hon.  Beyerdj  Johnson  were  called),  and  played  ihere^to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  Monumental  Oity— on  Monday  even- 
ing. 

On  the  real  stage,  at  Booth's,  meantime,  another  miracle 
has  been  vrrought  If  amateurs  can  play  like  profession- 
als, why  should  we  stare  that  an  epic  in  blank  verso 
should  succeed  at  that  every-day  histrionic  temple,  so 
long  given  up  to  the  feeblest  attempt  to  amuse  the  public  ? 
The  success  of  Mr.  Biddle  in  the  noble  Greek  play  should 
have  taught  us,  however,  that  the  public  are  ready  for 
strong  meat  after  burlesque  gingerbreal ;  yet,  as  we 
turned  the  opera-glass  upon  "  PendragOD,*'  it  seemed  im- 
possible that  it  should  "take,"  we  feared — prolixity  and 
stupidity.  For  the  sad  story  of  Arthur  and  of  Queen  Guin- 
vere  is  a  long  way  back  into  tradition,  and  the  old,  old 
myths  are  confused.  **Launcelot  of  the  Lake"  is  too 
magnificent  a  vision  to  be  easily  produced  on  the  every- 
day stage.  Blank  verse  is  heavy,  and  an  American  play 
rarely  succeeds. 

The  magnetic,  virile  and  most  spirited  acting  of  Laurence 
Barrett^  in  spite  of  his  short  stature,  which  might  have  dis- 
couraged a  less  great  man,  in  the  attempt  to  give  us  the 
gfgantio  Anhur,  did  make  "Pendragon"  a  success.  The 
I)oeiry  of  William  Young,  the  author,  is  truly  admirable. 
It  had  that  extraordinary  merit,  "a  local  and  contempo- 
raneous interest"  The  woes  of  the  beautiful  and  guilty 
Qwen^  the  remorse  of  LaunceJot,  the  rather  halting  excel- 
lence of  other  Knights  of  the  Bound  Table,  were  ail  pos- 
sible. No  one  was  great,  no  one  was  properly  dressed  but 
the  King  (and  perhaps  Vivien,  who  had  no  right  to  be  in 
attendance  on  the  Queen),  but  the  play  was  a  success.  The 
gods  applauded,  and  that  means  victory.  One  exquisite 
criticism  of  Laurence  Barrett  says  that,  although  he 
cannot  well  portray  the  love  that  loves,  he  is  gifted  in 
his  rendering  of  the  love  that  mourns.  This  was  entirely 
affirmed  by  his  acting  in  the  great  scene  where,  having 
surprised  his  Queen  in  the  seclusion  of  the  Abbey,  he  tells 
his  love  and  grief  in  lines  of  surpassing  beauty.  The 
scenery  was  superb,  but  the  archaeology  of  the  costumer 
was  at  fault  A  thousand  pities,  since  the  early  Saxon 
dress,  with  its  use  of  skies  and  fnrs,  offered  such  brilliant 
opportunities  for  a  new  bit  of  stage  millinery. 

We  have  lingered  long  over  this  play,  for  its  successful 
prodaction  means  much  for  American  literature,  for  the 
dignity  of  the  stage,  and  for  the  revival  of  the  legitimate 
diama. 

Throe  operatic  companies  sprang  into  existence  at  the 
beginning  of  Lent  Madame  Etelka  Gerster  at  Booth's, 
Madame  Patti  at  the  Qermania,  and  Colonel  Mapleson's 
troupe  at  the  Academy.  Society  having  been  unusually 
gay,  society  can  no  longer  be  piously  gtLj,  So  music  is 
offered  as  a  pis  alier  So  far,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  there  are  people  enough  to  support  three  operas  if 
prices  are  reasonable.  What  a  charming  Utopia  would 
that  be  if  we  had  a  Haroun  al  Baschid  in  New  York  who 
would  put  Patti,  Gerster,  Campanini,  Miss  Cary,  Del 
Pnente  and  Galassi  in  one  company,  and  "  bid  them  dis- 
course" for  the  delectation  of  the  editor  and  his  opera 
glass,  and  the  rest  of  mankind  I  Supposing  Mr.  Yander- 
bilt  assumes  the  role  of  Haroun  ?  St.  Valentine's  Day 
partook  of  the  a)stheticism  of  the  period,  and  every  gny 
person  who  was  right-minded  and  well  instructed  went 
forth  with  a  yellow  flower  in  her  belt  For  yellow  was  the 
•olor  of  love  in  the  good  dd  Egyptian  days,  and  the 
Baroinns  and  daffodil  are  pretty,  and  are  in  the  market 
The  florists  are  making  a  raid  on  the  fields  of  Proserpine, 
Mad  eaiij  F*  '      '  men^  the  daisy,  the  buttercup,  the  lily- 


of-the-valley,  and  the  dandelion,  the  tulip,  and  the  nar- 
cissus did  bravely  furnish  forth  three  splendid  weddings 
on  the  Utb,  15th,  and  16th  of  February.  Yellow  birds 
were  sent  as  valentines^  canaries  and  goldfinoliefl — ^and  at 
the  Bachelors'  Ball,  the  second  of  the  series  at  the  Bmnsr 
wick,  the  birds  came  to  the  fore  again,  and  ostrich  plumes^ 
tied  with  ribbons,  were  distributed  as  favors.  .^theticiBm 
has  crept  into  the  valentine  proper,  many  being  made  now 
of  leather,  with  straw  fastenings,  a  great  change  from  the 
varnished  darlings  of  the  past  *'  Oh  I  for  the  touch  of  a 
varnished  hand,*'  said  the  heir  of  a  recent  play,  but  no 
one  prays  longer  for  a  varnished  valentine. 

We  sympathize  with  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde,  and  regret  the 
rudeness  which  met  him  at  Boston  and  at  Rochester.  That 
students,  presumably  gentlemen,  and  sons  of  gentlemen, 
should  condescend  to  the  folly,  and  stupid  folly,  of  making 
game  of  a  lecturer  by  imitating  his  dress,  by  making  a 
noise  which  shall  hinder  him  from  speaking,  seems  to  a 
looker-on  to  be  a  most  feeble  use  of  a  manly  prerogative. 
It  would  seem  in  the  reading  of  recent  outrages,  such  as 
the  abduction  of  a  number  of  freshmen,  the  rows  at  a 
neighboring  college,  the  assaults  upon  Oscar  Wilde  by 
Cambridge  students,  that  young  men  either  were  gprowing 
lamentably  silly,  or  their  presidents  and  professors  lament- 
ably weak.  It  has  been  observed,  to  the  credit  of 
fashionable  society,  that  young  men  were  behaving  much 
better  than  they  did  at  one  time.  There  have  been  few, 
if  any,  breaches  of  the  laws  of  hospitality  around  the 
supper-table  or  in  the  ball-room.  If  a  man  found  that  his 
appetite  for  drink  had  become  uncontrollable,  he  has  had 
the  good  sense  not  to  go  to  balls ;  but  it  is  a  great  pity  that 
the  reform  does  not  extend  to  the  student,  who  is  a  gentle- 
man by  the  divine  right  of  beUes-lettres  and  philosophy. 

While  our  own  amateurs  have  been  somewhat  sharidy 
criticised  by  the  local  press  for  singing  for  a  charity,  it  is 
refreshing  to  observe  that  in  the  historic  banqueting-haU 
of  Berkeley  Castle  two  concerts  were  given  for  the  funds 
of  the  Cottage  Hospital,  the  Marchioness  of  Waterford, 
the  Yiscount.  ss  of  Folkestone,  the  Countess  of  Westmore- 
land, L  idy  Grace  Fane,  the  Misses  Hoskyns,  eta,  singing. 
Lady  Folkestone,  besides  her  eminent  talent  as  a  singer, 
contributed  a  composition,  **  It  was  a  Thorn,"  well  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Leslie  on  the  violin.  The  piano  was  played 
by  Lady  Westmoreland,  and  the  harmonium  by  Mrs. 
Palairet  The  Dnke  of  Edinburgh  played  also  at  a  morn- 
ing concert  in  London,  his  amateur  violining  causing  even 
the  artists  to  wonder  and  applaud.  After  this,  who  shall 
say  that  to  exercise  one's  talents  shows  a  low  and  vulgar 
taste? 

The  losses  on  the  Bourse  at  Paris  have  reached  New 
York,  and  more  than  one  once  successful  and  fashionable 
banker  and  broker  has  been  obliged  to  succumb,  to  re- 
trench. The  public  will  deeply  sympathize  with  Christine 
Nilsson,  who,  with  that  fatality  peculiar  to  a  gifted  artist, 
has  contrived  to  lose  the  hard-earned  eighty  thousand 
pounds  upon  which  she  might  have  retired.  The  death 
of  her  husband,  M.  Bouzeaud,  is  a  pitiful  addition  to  her 
grief,  for  they  were  said  to  be  much  attached.  Madame 
Xilsson  promises  to  come  back,  and  to  sing  for  New  York 
next  Winter,  where  she  earned  a  largo  part  of  the  eighty 
thooeaod  lost  pounds. 

All  refined  people,  all  readers  of  poetry,  all  lovara  of  arf^ 
will  hear  with  sorrow  that  Dante  Bossetti  has  ■offered  from 
a  paralysis  of  the  right  arm. 

Those  of  our  citizens  who  have  sought  lor  %  bettor 
climate  on  the  Biviera,  at  Nice,  at  Gannee^  ai  Pan,  Ittifa 
been  disappointed.    There  is  no  doubt  thai  It  baa  hMia 
rainy  and  unhealthy  at,  certainly,  the  two  ktleff  ]d 
and  deaths  from  typhoid  and  acadet  UtHaa  haem 
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place  at  both  from,  also,  it  is  feared,  defectiye  sanitary 
nrraogemeots.  The  Winter  here  has,  also,  had  its  sad 
acoompaniments  of  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever,  not  to 
mention  the  dreadful  illnesses  which  have  followed  Taooi- 
nation ;  bat  the  fine  fall  of  snow,  occurring  twice  in 
Februarj,  gave  a  new  tone  to  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
lovers  of  sleigh-riding  had  at  least  four  days,  exhilarating 
ezeroisa  The  scene  in  the  Park,  after  the  snow  of  a  certain 
Monday,  was  Bussian  in  its  liveliness.  There  came  that 
mysterious  warm  wind,  known  in  Switzerland  as  the 
Fohn,  which  melted  the  snow,  so  that  the  streets  became 
rivers ;  and  again  February,  as  if  emulating  the  well- 
earned  repntatiou  of  April,  changed  again  to  severd  cold 
and  snow— <)ertainly  a  very  vacillating  February. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Bellows  has  caused  a  gap  in  the  social, 
intelleotnal  and  religious  circles  of  New  York  which  will 
not  soon  be  filled.  He  was  a  man  of  men— noble,  true, 
witty,  accomplished,  sympathetic,  and  full  of  philan- 
thropy. Sidney  Smith,  Bishop  Wilberforce,  Whateloy, 
Chalmers,  Howard  and  Dean  Stanley  seemed  to  meet  in 
him  as  he  turned  one  or  the  other  of  his  many-sided  lan- 
terns toward  the  world.  His  gay  gifts  at  the  dinner-table, 
Lis  versatility,  all  seemed  opposed  to  that  sober  common- 
sense,  that  pertinacity  with  which  for  forty-four  years  he 
held  up  the  forlorn  hope  of  Uaitarianism  in  New  York. 
He  has  left  the  most  marked  impression  on  his  age  and 
time.  His  services  to  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  TJ.  S. 
Sanitary  Commission  would  entitle  his  wife  and  children 
to  a  pension,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  it  is  proposed  to 
raise  850,000  for  them.  The  Doctor  had  not  earned  a 
fortune  for  himself,  but  he  had  earned  many  a  million  for 
the  poor  soldiers.  He  has  left  a  memory  fragrant  with 
good  deeds. 

The  President  gave  his  first  Diplomatic  cunner  on  the 
10th  of  February.  Never,  it  is  said,  did  the  White  House 
look  so  well.  The  mantels  were  banked  with  cut  flowers ; 
till  palms  and  ferns  filled  the  corners  of  the  rooms.  The 
state  dining-room  was  opened  for  the  first  time  since  the 
death  of  Garfield,  the  usual  period  of  court  mourning,  six 
months,  having  been  observed ;  the  President  has  worn 
mourning,  and  sent  out  all  his  letters  on  black-edged 
paper,  keeping,  also,  his  servants  in  mourning  liveries  up 
to  this  period ;  an  act  of  graceful  respect  for  which  the 
American  people  will  ever  love  him.  The  guests  included 
the  whole  Diplomatic  circle  and  the  Cabinet  Almost 
every  lady  was  in  full  dress  <Uc6UeUt  and  the  diamonds 
were  dazzling.  The  guests  numbered  thirty-seven,  of 
whom  twelve  were  ladies. 

At  Delmonico's  two  hunt  balls — the  men  in  pink  and 
the  ladies  in  white — the  favors  composed  of  horseshoes, 
whips,  the  head  and  tail  of  "poor  puss,"  the  inevitable 
"  dear  doggies,"  in  sugar  and  in  pastries ;  the  whole  table 
superbly  garnished  with  flowers,  and  both  balls  ending  in 
a  German,  fitly  added  their  new  features  to  one  of  the 
gayest  oirnivids  on  record. 


fiECEUT  PHOQRESS  IN  SCIENCE. 

RsLATivE  Habdniss  OF  Pbicious  8T0NBS.~The  relative  hard- 
ness of  precious  stones  is  determined  by  the  power  of  one  stone 
to  make  scratches  on  another.  If  a  diamond  is  scratched  with 
one  of  tlie  points  of  a  cmtallized  topaz,  tlie  topaz-point  is  blunted, 
and  the  mark  whion  will  be  seen  on  the  taoe  of  the  diamond  is 
only  the  dust  of  the  topaz,  wliich  ean  be  bmshed  off  with  the 
finger.  But  if  the  topaz  is  soratohed  with  the  diamond,  the  latter 
Is  unaltered,  and  the  sorfboe  of  the  former  Is  marked  with  a 
sorateh  which  eaa  be  lemoved  only  by  farther  polishing  down. 
It  is  on  the  base  of  this  process  of  eomparison  thatasealeof  oom« 
paratlve  hardness  has  Men  formed  represented  by  ten  substances, 
of  wUoh  diamond  Is  the  highest  and  graphite  the  lowest  in  the 
scale.  It  Is  a  curious  Isot  that  these  two  extremes  of  the  scale,, 
the  brilliant  and  hard  diamond  and  the  soft  black  gmphite,  are 
both  flhfffmJflil'y  the  same  substanoe^pure  carbon. 


PoBCELAiN  Manufactcbb.— Dynamo-electric  machines  are  now 
being  used  in  porcelain  manufacture.  The  pa»te  used  for  poroe- 
lain  often  contains  ferruginous  particles,  wtiich  give  the  baked 
articles  a  color,  or  a  minutely  spotted  appearance,  where  a  pure 
ivhlte  may  have  been  desired.  In  this  way  ceramic  products  may 
lose  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent  of  their  value.  The  attempts  hith- 
erto made  to  remove  these  traces  of  iron  with  magnets  have  met 
poor  success.  Recently,  however,  at  two  importaut  French  works, 
the  Faionciere  of  Creii  and  the  establishment  of  MM.  Pilivu^t  & 
Co.,  of  Mehun-sur-Y6vre,  it  was  decided  to  bet  up  powerful  ai)pa- 
ratus  in  which  the  electricity,  iostead  of  being  supplied  from  bat- 
teries, was  obtained  by  means  of  a  small  Gramme  machine  di  iven 
by  a  steam-engine.  The  arrangement,  which  is  said  to  work  well, 
comprises  a  strong  horizontal  electro-magnet,  with  the  poles  very 
near  each  other,  and  between  them  a  thin  box.  1  he  paste,  very 
liquid,  eaters  the  upper  part  of  this  box.  and  is  deflected  toward 
the  polar  sides  by  a  l>ont  piece  of  zinc.  As  it  flows  down  these 
sides  the  iron  corpuscles  are  caught  on  them  by  the  magnetic 
force.  The  apparatus  is  cleaned  twice  a  day  by  u^eans  of  a  jet  of 
water,  the  magnet  being  demagnetized  for  the  time.  About  one 
gramme  of  Iron  particles  Is  stooped  in  the  passage  of  twelve  kilo- 
grammes of  paste,  and  from  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  kilo- 
grammes of  paste  may  be  passed  through  one  apparatus  in  a  day. 

Crtolite  is  a  snow-white  mineral,  partially  transparent,  of  a 
vitreous  lustre  and  of  brittle  texture.  It  is  so  named  fiom  its  fusi- 
bility in  the  flames  of  a  candle.  It  is  a  compound  of  sodium, 
fluorine  and  aluminum,  and  is  used  for  the  j-reparation  of  the 
metal  aluminum.  It  occurs  in  veins  in  gneiss  with  pyrites  and 
galena;  and  has  been  found  in  Western  Greenland  and  at  Mi}aFk 
in  the  Ural.  In  the  United  States  it  is  extt^nsively  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  white  porcelain  glass,  and  also  in  the  prcfo- 
ration  of  caustic  soda. 

Maonetio  Pbopertt  op  Mbteobio  Ikon — J.  Lawrence  Smith, 
in  examining  meteoric  iron  from  Brazil,  found  that  Fmall  frag- 
ments, weighing  B'i  to  0*2  grams  were  very  weakly  effected  by  a 
magnet;  but  on  being  flattened  on  a  piece  of  steel  with  a  steel 
hammer  they  became  very  sensitive  to  it  What  is  still  more  sur- 
prising is  thot  when  heated  red-hot  the  particles  were  made  to  be 
still  more  easily  attracted  than  by  flattening.  The  meteoric  iron 
contained  34  jKjr  cent,  of  nickel  and  6G  of  iron. 

Ball  Holes  in  Glass.— Reviewing  the  evidence  in  the  second 
trial  of  Jesse  Billings,  Dr.  Lewis  Balcb,  of  Albany,  N.  Y  ,  S4its  it 
down  as  ostabltshed  that  a  ball  flred  through  glass  may  make  a 
hole  enough  smaller  than  the  full  size  of  the  ball  before  flring  to 
prevent  an  unflred  ball  of  like  calibre  passing.  In  an  experiment 
with  a  baseball  it  was  found  that  the  hole  made  was  too  small  by 
one-third  to  let  the  ball  be  passed  through. 


ENTERTAINING  COLUMN. 

Advtcb  to  Wives. ^Man  is  very  much  like  an  egg;  keep  hlni  in 
hot  water  and  he  is  bound  to  become  hardened. 

An  eminent  financier  who  had  Just  performed  a  somewhat 
"  risky"  operation,  on  being  told  "  That  is  very  like  taking  money 
from  other  people's  pockets,"  replied,  "  And  from  whore,  pray, 
would  you  wish  me  to  take  it  ?" 

«  Come,"  said  one  of  a  couple  of  lawyers,  sauntering  through 
the  new  law  courts  in  Melbourne  the  other  day.  "  Let's  take  a  look 
at  what  is  to  be  the  new  court"  "Yes."  said  the  other,  "  let's 
view  the  ground  where  we  shall  shortly  lie." 

A  MAN  in  passing  a  country  graveyard  saw  the  sexton  digging 
a  grave,  and  inquired,  "  Who^s  dead  V*  tieHon^**  Old  Hquire 
Bumblebee."  Man—"  what  complaint  ?"  Sexton  (without  look- 
ing up)— "No  complaint;  everybody  satisfied." 

The  Bev.  Philip  Brooks,  in  one  of  his  Yale  leetures  on  '*  Preach- 
ing," tells  a  story  of  a  backwoodsman  who,  after  hearing  an  ex- 
temporaneous sermon  from  Bishop  Meade,  remarked :  **  He  Is  the 
first  one  of  them  petticoat-fellers  that  I  have  ever  seen  that  can 
shoot  without  a  rest.'* 

Affable  Old  GENTLsaf an  (who  has  half  a  minute  to  spare)— 
'*  I  suppose  now,  my  boy,  you  take  a  good  sum  of  money  during 
the  day  ?*'  ShoeUach—**  Yessur,  'oause  lots  o*  gintlemen,  when 
they  want  to  ketch  a  train,  gives  me  a  sixpenoe."  (Old  gent  finds 
the  sixpence,  but  in  thinking  it  over  afterward  couldnt  see  the 
connection.) 

The  Handsomest  Letteb.— A  panetm,  who  bad  set  up  his 
carriage  in  great  state,  vrant  to  a  harness-maker  to  have  *'  a  silver 
letter  "  put  on  the  blinker  of  his  horses.  "  What  letter  »ball  I  put 
on  r*  asked  the  harness-maker.  '*  Well,  I  dont  know  exactly,*' 
replied  the  pompous  patron.  After  hesitating  a  moment,  how- 
ever, be  said :  "  Well,  i  guess  W  is  about  as  handsome  a  letter  as 
you  can  put  on,  isn't  it  V 

"  Wm  ones  staid,**  reUtes  a  contributor  to  a  contemporary, 
"some  time  in  Wales.  The  natives  there  are  always  hard  up. 
One  day  we  were  at  the  house  of  a  country  friend  ii  hen  an  Inter- 
pristng  Jew  called  to  see  It  he  could  pick  up  a  bargain.    **  Have 

Sn  anything  to  sell,  sir  r  said  the  Jew  "  Yes,  I  have,"  said  our 
end,  and  took  him  at  ones  to  the  stable  and  showed  him  a  well- 
known  but  not  over-esteemed  steeplechase  horse  of  the  period. 
"Oh,  Father  Jaeob.'*  said  Moses,  '^l  never  buys  auYthing  wo« 
eats  r— and  the  interview  ended. 
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Giuseppe  Garibaldi  was  the  son  of  hnmble  parents  at 
Nice,  born  in  1807.  The  Garibaldi  had  been  seafarers 
for  generations,  and  hailed  originally  from  the  Genoese 
town  of  ChiavarL  In  faot,  the  name  of  Gkiribaldi  is  still, 
and  has  been  for  centuries,  a  common  one  in  Genoa  in  all 
ranks  of  life,  from  the  patrician  whose  name  was  inserted 
in  the  Golden  Book  of  the  old  Bepublio,  and  who  traced 
bis  origin  from  one  Garibaldo,  the  bold  in  war,  an  almost 
mjthioul  Dnke  of  Bararia  in  the  scTenth  centnrj,  down 
to  the  humble  fisherman,  jnst  one  step  lower  on  the  ladder 
of  society  than  the  generurs  father. 
'  The  father  and  mother  of  our  hero  were  an  excellent, 
dcToat  old  conple,  who  brought  up  a  numerous  family  in 
the  strictest  principles,  whilst  the  sea,  and  their  father's 
vessel,  were  the  principal  amusements  that  fell  to  the  lot  of 
these  boys  in  childhood,  for  Garibaldi  the  elder,  like  other 
merchants  of  his  day,  commanded  his  own  ship.  Want 
rften  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  '*casa  Garibaldi,**  and 
the  young  Giuseppe  would  not  unfrequently  be  sent  to 
earn  his  living  on  the  fishermen's  crafts  along  the  Biviera. 
A  very  happy-go-lucky  mode  of  life  it  was,  owing  to  a 
certain  want  of  thrift,  which  seems  to  have  run  through 
this  family. 

Old  grandfather  Garibaldi  always  managed  to  lose  any 
money  he  made  by  speculating  in  doubtful  securities,  and 
the  general  inherited  this  casual  disregard  for  the  merits 
of  a  well-lined  parse,  for  he  left  all  his  campaigns  with  an 
empty  pocket,  and  would  give  away  any  money  that 
chanced  to  be  therein,  and  now  Menotti  and  Bicciotti,  his 
two  eldest  sons,  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  excitement 
of  the  gambling*table  and  its  results. 

Yonng  Giuseppe,  as  was  necessary  for  a  future  celebrity, 
Was  not  as  other  boys.  He  kept  more  or  less  aloof  from 
the  games  of  his  comrades  ;  he  loved  to  climb  the  lovely 
mountains  around  his  home ;  he  was  contemplative  and 
fond  of  Bolitnde,  just  as  the  boy  who  was  to  turn  into  the 
recluse  of  Gaprera  should  be.  He  had  a  certain  poetic 
vein  in  him  even  as  a  child  which  led  him  to  admire  the 
beauties  of  nature  t>efore  his  time  ;  and  then  he  was  fond 
of  reading  when  a  moment  for  study  could  be  snatched. 
Garibaldi,  in  fact,  is  not  that  ignorant,  uncultured  being 
that  many  suppose  him  to  be.  He  is  conversant  with 
many  languages  and  many  literatures ;  he  is  well  versed 
in  all  branches  of  mathematics  and  geometry  ;  and  his 
works,  teeming  with  classical  allusions,  prove  that  in  these 
early  days  Garibaldi  did  nunca  than  run  wild  over  the  hills. 
Of  two  mastera  he  had,  he  speaks  of  one  Father  John, 
whom  he  could  not  endnre,  and  from  whom  he  would 
always  run  away  when  ha  could ;  whereas  a  second  master, 
Signor  Arena,  was  more  fortunate  in  winning  his  pupil's 
affection*  and  to  him  ha  attributes  his  early  taste  for 
study. 

'*To  t^e  inatmotiona  of  this  man,"  writes  Garibaldi, 
"  and  to  the  incitement  given  me  by  my  eldest  brother, 
Angelo,  who  wrote  to  me  from  America  to  study  my  native 
language,  I  am  indebted  for  such  knowledge  as  I  possess 
of  that  most  beautiful  of  languages.'* 

For  even  then  the  young  Nizzards  were  more  conversant 
^th  French,  and  spoke  but  an  Italian  patois. 

(Hnseppe,  moreover;  was  a  wild  youth,  guilty  of  many 
an  eooapade.  Be  loves  even  now  at  his  sapper-table  at 
Gaprera,  which  ia  tha  time  he  ganatally  chooses  for  com- 
manicationa  aboal  his  past  lifb,  to  relate  how  ha  and  some 
kindred  spirits,  grown  tired  of  thatr  sedentary  routine,  set 
off  in  a  fishing-boat  for  Gknoa,  with  the  idea  of  embark- 
ing on  some  advanftarona  oarear  in  the  East  Luckily,  tha 
troants  were  parsned,  and  brooght  baak  t^tlHirdeskaand 
IflMon-booka.  When  a  bof  ha  went  with  his  father  to 
Bome^  of  which  city  he  speaks  with  a  strange  anthnsiaaia. 


Her  monuments  of  past  glory  and  the  evidences  of  present 
decline  left  an  indelible  impression  on  his  mind,  which, 
joined  with  his  subsequent  intercourBe  with  Greec%  then 
in  all  the  fervor  of  her  dear-bought  liberty,  decided  the 
bent  of  his  principles. 

Garibaldi's  father  destined  him  for  a  clerical  career, 
trying  all  he  could  to  discourage  his  passion  for  the  sea ; 
bat  the  son  early  showed  a  disinclination  for  the  profession 
against  which  aJl  the  energies  of  his  future  life  were  to  bo 
directed,  and  became  all  the  more  determined  to  embark 
on  a  life  of  adventure  and  danger  from  the  fact  that  prea 
sure  was  put  upon  him  in  the  contrary  direction. 

Amongst  other  accomplishments  not  common  to  seafar- 
ing men,  Garibaldi  became  an  expert  swinuner,  and  he 
relates  bow  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  gave  his  first  instance 
of  intrepidity  by  swimming  in  a  rough  sea  to  the  relief  of 
some  of  his  companions  who  had  been  upset  in  a  squall. 
A  rumor  current  that,  at  tbe  age  of  eight,  he  saved  a 
washerwoman  from  drowning  is,  however,  incredible,  an- 
less  the  good  woman  hud  only  fallen  into  her  tubw 

When  he  was  twenty -one  he  found  himself  on  board  the 
brig  Cortege,  second  in  command,  and  bound  for  the  Black 
Sea.  Three  times,  he  tells  us,  during  this  voyage,  they 
were  attacked  and  plundered  by  Greek  pirates.  The  first 
occasion  was  off  Cape  Matapan,  when  they  were  left  with 
the  barest  necessities  to  sustain  life. 

The  second  and  third  captures  left  them  more  destitute 
still ;  sails,  compasses,  charts,  everything  was  taken ; 
every  rag  the  sailors  had  on  their  backs,  so  that  they  were 
glad  to  cover  themselves  with  some  matting,  which  chanced 
to  be  left  in  the  hold  of  the  ship. 

These  voyages  to  the  East  were  successful  only  in  so  far 
as  they  developed  in  our  young  hero  an  ability  for  fight- 
ing. Pirates  always  crossed  his  path  ;  and  then  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  a  government  which  could  not  keep  in 
check  such  lawlessness  was  rotten  to  the  core.  His  let- 
ters and  rude  snatches  of  verses  written  about  this  tincc, 
show  a  kindling  affection  for  national  liberty,  which  his 
intercourse  with  the  despotic  nations  of  the  East  served  to 
develop  and  mature.  To  no  one  circumstance  in  particn- 
lar  does  Garibaldi  attribute  this  growth  of  feeling  for  lib- 
erty—to no  romantic  intercourse,  as  Dumas  relataa,  with 
some  stray  followers  of  St.  Simon,  but  to  an  inward  con' 
sciousness  growing  stronger  the  more  ho  saw  of  tha  world. 
After  his  Greek  adventures  he  was  ill  for  some  time  at 
Constantinople,  where  he  was  kindly  received  and  noraed 
in  the  family  of  an  Italian  exile.  A  physician  there  was 
kind  in  attending  to  him,  and  obtained  for  him,  on  his 
recovery,  a  place  as  tutor  to  the  three  sons  of  the  Widow 
Tanioni.  Of  these  boys  ha  grew  very  fond,  and  kapt  up 
a  correspondence  with  them  long  after  he  left  tha  Turkish 
capital  His  leisure  moments  ho  spent  in  writing  aosaps 
of  diary  and  so  forth,  from  which  we  can  gather  the  torn 
his  mind  was  taking. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  Garibaldi's  early  training,  we 
shall  the  better  be  able  to  understand  the  ease  with  which 
he  was,  in  1834,  induced  to  take  a  part  in  tke  great  move- 
ment which  was  going  on  in  Italy  under  the  direction  of 
Mazzini,  the  young  advocate  of  Genoa. 

Mazzini  had  instituted  the  society  of  *' Yonng  Italy," 
which,  if  it  made  overtures  to  crowned  heads  in  the  first 
instance,  turned  violently  round  when  Chsrlea  Albert  re- 
fused to  listen  to  their  terms,  and  waged  war  againat  the 
Piedmontesa  aovaiaign  by  ways  and  meana  whiab  Mamsini 
knaw  ao  waU  how  to  organize.  Several  ill-timed  inanrreo- 
tiooa  were  promptly  pot  down,  and  in  one  of  them,  *'the 
rash  afikir  of  St  Jolien,"  Garibaldi  took  so  aotiva  a  part 
that  he  had  to  bid  farewail  to  Italj^  nsi  teXofopa  te 
many  a  year  to  come. 
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On  January  Slsfc,  two  oonapirators,  Mauini  and  Ramo- 
riao,  met  at  Geneva,  and  together  concocted  a  plan  for 
ocoapjing  the  village  of  St.  Jnlien,  where  Italian  and 
Prench  exiles  could  nnite,  and  there  set  up  the  flag  of 
revolt  This  expedition  miserably  failed.  It  is  said  that 
Mazzini  was  betrayed  by  his  colleagne,  Bamorino,  who 
disclosed  the  plot  to  the  govemn^ent,  and  gave  np  the 
names.  At  all  events,  it  failed,  and  (Garibaldi,  who  had 
been  intrusted  with  a  delicate  mission  in  this  aflkir 
{namely,  that  of  enlbting  in  the  ship  Eurydice  as  a  common 
«ailor,  with  some  others  of  his  persuasion,  with  a  view  to 
trying,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  to  get  posseasion  of  the  ship 
for  the  Bepublican  cause),  was  included  in  this  list  When 
he  heard  of  a  proposed  rising  in  (Jenoa,  (Garibaldi  had 
left  the  ship  conspiracy  to  his  friends,  and  landed  in  that 
town.  The  plan  had  been  to  seize  the  barracks  on  the 
hill  of  Sarzano,  by  means,  it  is  said,  of  explosive  materials. 
However  this  may  have  been,  young  Garibaldi  arrived  on 
the  spot  only  to  find  the  plot  discovered  and  himself  in 
/  imminent  peril  of  being  arrested. 

Disguised  as  a  peasant,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Nice 
by  circuitous  mountain  routes,  after  numeroua  adventuxes 
and  privations,  for  he  tells  us  that  during  this  journey  he 
lived  for  days  on  chestnuts  ;  and  then,  after  taking  a  hur- 
ried farewell  of  his  mother,  he  went  to  Marseilles,  where* 
for  the  first  of  many  times,  he  aaw  his  name  in  print  on 
the  list  of  those  condemned  to  death  for  their  complicity 
in  Mazzini's  rash  enterprise. 

For  some  little  time  after  leaving  Marseilles,  Garibaldi 
continued  to  make  voyages  to  and  fro  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean— to  Odessa,  Tunis  and  so  forth— on  board  French 
merchant  ships.  On  one  occasion  he  saved  a  boy  from 
drowning  in  the  harbor  at  Marseilles,  and  then  he  tells  us 
how  hie  became  a  nurse  in  the  cholera  hospital  there  during 
the  ravages  of  that  disease,  and  he  still  prides  himself  on 
a  quack  medicine,  which  he  affirms  stood  him  in  good 
stead  on  this  and  other  occasions  when  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  cholera. 

Feeling  at  length  the  hopelessness,  for  the  present  at 
least,  of  renewicg  any  struggle  on  behalf  of  his  oountry* 
he  embarked  on  board  the  brig  Nantonnier  of  Naatsa  as 
seoond  in  command,  bound  for  Bio  Janeiro.  At  this  town 
he  found  many  of  his  fellow-oountryman,  ezilea  like  him- 
self for  political  mtrigues,  and  witH  thflur  aaaistanee  he 
was  enabled  to  purohaaa  a  MBfH  tnidittg-vessel»  with 
which  to  start  in  life  sa  a  tracter  bdwesa  that  port  and 
Cape  Frio,  an  old  friend  of  his  from  Genoa  advancing  the 
larger  part  of  the  sum,  and  pursuading  others  to  subscribe 
by  recounting  how  Garibaldi  had  fought,  or  rather  tried 
to  fight»  for  the  freedom  of  his  country. 

After  nine  months  of  this  somewhat  monotonous  work. 
Garibaldi  entered  the  service  of  the  patriotic  Don  €k>n- 
zales,  President  of  the  Bepublic  of  Bio  Grande,  which  he 
had  organized  and  set  up  against  the  authority  of  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil. 

By  way  of  serving  his  newly-adopted  country.  Gari- 
baldi turned  privateer.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  a  small  ship,  which  for  associations*  sake  he 
christened  the  Mazzini^  and  with  only  sixteen  of  his  oom- 
rades  on  board,  he  set  saU  under  the  Bepublican  flag  of 
Bio  C^nde,  to  declare  war  against  an  empire. 

Their  first  encounter  with  the  enemy  wa«  most  en- 
couraging. They  captured  a  ship  Ingger  than  their  own, 
belonging  to  an  Austrian  merehant  settled  in  Brasil, 
t  «<  which,"  says  Garibaldi,  **  added  a  great  relish  to  the 
capture,  inaemnoh  as  it  belonged  to  one  of  the  bitterest 
enemiea  of  my  ecmntry.*^  Very  prood  of  their  conquest, 
tiiey  then  went  on  to  Montevideo,  where  poor  Oftdbaldi 
na«]jloil«ne  of  tfie  jewels  taken  from  the  above-nemed 


Austrian  ;  he  had  parted  with  them  to  a  shopkeeper  in 
the  town  who  had  not  paid  for  them,  knowing  that  the 
departure  of  the  ship  was  imminent.  But  there  was  still 
an  hour  to  spare,  so  Oaribaldi  strolled  leisurely  into  the 
town,  with  his  pistol  in  his  belt,  and  pointed  it  at  the 
terrified  shopman.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Garibaldi 
walked  off  with  the  money  without  any  further  ada 

In  an  action  with  two  BraEilian  Teasels  the  MatMini  got 
the  worst  of  it»  and  Ckiribaldi,  with  his  crew,  were  laken 
prisoners — our  hero  having  been  wounded  in  the  neck. 

The  crew  of  the  Maarini  and  their  apparently  dying 
leader  were  consigned  to  a  prison,  where  Garibaldi  slowly 
recovered,  thanks  to  the  skill  of  a  physician  who  attended 
him. 

On  giving  his  word  of  honor  not  to  escape,  Gkribaldi 
was  allowed  to  reside  in  a  Spanish  family,  Andreas  by 
name,  for  six  months,  and  the  Government  of  Gnaleguay 
gave  him  five  fhmcs  a  day  for  the  use  of  his  ship.  After 
two  months'  imprisonment  he  is  allowed  to  go  free. 

After  fighting  a  few  land  battles  under  the  standard  of 
Gonzales^  (Garibaldi  again  returned  to  his  natire  element^ 
the  sea,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  squad- 
ron  of  three  Tessels  in  company  with  a  new  friend  he  had 
made,  an  estimable  American,  by  name  John  Griggs. 

The  struggle  between  the  little  Bepublic  of  Bio  against 
the  Imperial  troops,  almost  hopeless,  seemingly,  at  the 
outset,  began  now  to  dedare  rather  in  favor  of  the  Bepnb- 
licana  Garibaldi,  meanwhile,  was  fighting  on  ;  but  the 
loss  of  two  of  his  Tessels  by  shipwreck,  and  the  death  of 
many  of  his  braveat  fbUowers,  beg^  to  tell  rather  heavily 
on  his  spirits. 

Sach  seasons  as  theee  are  not  unfavorable  to  the  de« 
velopment  of  domestic  aflbotions,  and  so  it  proved  with 
Garibaldi  Though  the  Brazilian  general  was  making  a 
last  and  desperate  eilbrt  to  crush  the  rebellious  inhabi- 
tants of  Bio,  though  the  town  was  blockaded,  and  Gari- 
baldly  who  was  on  his  ship  up  a  neighboring  river,  was 
olose  prossod  by  the  enemy,  he  nevertheless  managed  to 
fall  in  love.  One  day  he  saw  the  lar»famed  Anita  washing 
clothes,  some  say,  at  the  riTerside— Anita,  who  was  to  be 
his  partner  in  life  for  many  years  to  come.  She  was 
danntleas  and  daring  as  her  husband.  She  loved  the 
battlefield ;  any  scene  of  danger  waa  but  a  pleasing  excite- 
ment to  her.  Anita  was  gifted  with  a  strength  equal  to 
her  masculine  tastes.  Anita  was  the  wife  for  Garibaldi— 
there  was  but  one  drawback.  She  belonged  to  another  I 
But  in  those  remote  districts  of  the  earth,  where  society 
at  its  best  is  but  primitive,  in  those  days  more  so  even 
than  now,  this  obstacle  was  easily  oTercome  ;  and  Anite 
sailed  away  with  Garibaldi  to  a  honeymoon  of  war.  *'It 
is  a  pity,**  says  Garibaldi,  **that  two  hearts  so  united  as 
ours  should  be  the  cause  of  sorrow  to  some  poor  innocent 
man." 

Anita  had  just  presented  Garibaldi,  on  September  Idthy 
1840,  with  his  ficst-born  son,  called  Menotti,  after  Ohro 
Menotti,  the  hero  of  Modena,  when  the  enemy  threatened 
an  attack,  yet  she  flincbed  not  from  her  task.  Sooner 
than  fall  into  the  enemy's  hand,  only  tw^Te  days  after  the 
birth  of  Menotti,  she  mounted  her  saddle,  and  with  her 
babe  across  her  lap,  took  refuge  in  the  woods  in  a  pitiless 
storm,  riding  through  a  country  which  was  full  of  poison- 
ous snakes.  Whilst  many  of  Garibaldi's  men  died  of 
hunger  and  fever  around  her,  Anita  never  gave  way. 

At  Monterideo  we  find  our  hero  acting  the  school- 
master, teiobing  algebra  Mid  geometry  in  one  of  the 
principal  eohools  o!  the  city,  and  then  Tsrying  the  ooon- 
petion  by  carrying  round  **  samples  of  erery  kind  from 
Italian  paste  to  Roman  silks  "  on  behalf  of  a  mercantile 
hooM.    Bol  tkeM  monotonoos  dnties  wave  »ot  loog  !• 


detain  hinL  For  one  craving  for  irar  opportnnitieB  were 
not  long  wanting  in  South  Amerioa,  and  tbe  Monte- 
Tideana,  about  to  engc^e  in  a  struggle  with  Boaaa,  dictator 
of  Buenos  Ayrea,  were  only  too  glad  of  his  aasiatanoe. 

Garibaldi  instautlj  set  to  work,  and  formed  an  Italian 
legioop  placing  hioiBeli  at  tUe  head  of  it 

Owing  to  crippled  resonrces,  the  exploits  of  the  Italian 
legioa  waa  not  very  marked  at  first.  Xhey  occupied 
themselvea  with  watching  tha  blockading  squadron,  facil- 
itating the  entrance  of  shipe^  bringing  soppliea  to  the 
beleaguered  city,  and  ocoaatonally  capturing  some  crolt 
laden  with  stores  for  the  besiegers  ;  and  then,  when  he  had 
got  hia  re- 
iouroea  to- 
g6iher»  Gari- 
baldi made  an 
attack  on 
the  Baenoa 
Ayrean  deet, 
whioh  refused 
to  come  to 
close  quarters, 
and  flailed 
away,  whilst 
allMonteyideo 
was  out  on  the 
balconies  and 
terraces  to 
witness  the 
encounter. 


e  gnai      , 

n^ 
nta  ~ 


and  all  the 
foreign  vessels 
in  tbe  harbor 
had  their  rig- 
giogs  crowded 
with  eager  be- 
holders. 

In  the  Au- 
tnmn  of  this 
year  the 
Hontevideans 
made  Giiri* 
baldi  a  gene- 
ral, an  honor 
whioh  he  at 
first  deolined ; 
but  so  eager 
were  they  to 
bestow  some 
distinction  on 
him  that  ha 
was  constrain- 
ed to  aooept 
it,  and  henoe- 
forth  was 
known      on 
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both  aides  of  the  Atlantic  as  General  Giuseppe  Garibaldi 
Whilst  at  Montevideo  Anita  increased  his  family  to  four. 
Thereaita,  Ricciotti,  and  a  daughter  called  Bosa»  after 
Ganbaldi*8  mother,  were  bom  there.  The  last  child, 
however*  met  with  a  melancholy  death.  The  nurae  and 
the  child  were  sleeping  in  a  room  with  the  door  locked  ; 
by  some  miachauce  the  bed  caught  fire,  and  thev  were 
both  bomed  to  death  before  the  door  could  be  opened.  If 
a  Tisitor  goes  now  to  stay  at  Caprera  with  the  general  and 
looks  his -bedroom  door,  Garibatdi  next  morning  will 
remark,  in  rather  an  angry  tone*  *'What  do  yon  fear  in 
the  house  of  Garibaldi  that  makes  jou  lock  your  door  ?" 
It  is  the  memory  of  this  aad  event  in  Montevideo  which 


still   haunts    him»    and    about   which    ht    is    Icwlh    b> 
speak. 

Every  mail  brought  to  Monterideo  news  of  the  gnai 
movement  in  Italy.     Garibaldi's  heart   throbbed 
him  as  he  again  aaw  a  chance  of  wielding  hia  sword 
country. 

llesolving  upon  quitting  Montevideo,  he  with  his  party 
soiled,  and  left  the  Monteyideans  to  do  as  best  they  coul< 
without  them.     The  voyage  was  uneventful*     At  Alicantt 
Garibaldi  went  aahore  to  get  a  goat  and  some  orsngi 
for  the  Invalid,  Anzani,  and  there  he  learned  how  events 
had  been  proceeding  in  Italy— how  events  had  crowded 

one    on     tbe 
other  in  rapid 

liiig  the  last 
lew  weeks ; 
how  Charles 
Albert  hsd  on 
February  7lh, 
lSi8,  by  roynl 
proc]smati( 
made  pnbj 
his  consent 
tlie  xn  u  c 
]onged*for 
Si€itut<\  a  o 
how  lb 
people 
Tntiii,  wild 
with  iax»  had 
run  to  the 
tojal  paJsce 
aiiigmg  I  h 
hjmii  of 

NCDO^"      Ih. 

the   ttelli 
eoog. 

Every  mitr 
in    Itily,    ex- 
cepi   the  ncir 
Pope  Pine  IX. 
und  the  Klsif 
of      Beidiiua, 
wee    m   xdctb 
TioeioyofAvf- 
trie ;  hence 
B'Aseg  lie's 
choice  fell  on 
Obarlea  Albert 
aa  the  maji  to 
lead  Ilia  party 
and  to  perfect 
hia    scheme^ 
All  Italy  was 
aroused* 
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Mazziui's  pitt-ty  of  Young  Italy,  however,  was  esoeed- 
iogly  hard  to  cope  with,  urging  on  the  natfon  fo  ede  el 
rashness  before  the  time  was  ripe ;  for  instanoeb  in  BoflM 
they  were  anxious  to  get  Pius  to  commit  himself  Inel 
ably  to  the  Liberal  party.  Ciceruaochio  wai 
agent  in  Borne,  always  urging  the  people  to  appleod' 
Pope  and  to  lead  him  on  to  further  oonoeaaiona  bj  fleUsr* 
\xi%  his  vanity  ;  and,  in  very  truth,  Pius  IX  aaoeoded  Ibe 
Papal  throne  with  noble  aspirations  for  regenermtia|^  nel 
the  Boman  states  alone,  but  the  whole  of  Italy,  Iboi 
shiniag  out  brilliantly  when  contrasted  with  hie  neifaw^ 
minded  predeoessors. 

D*Azeglio,  however,  did  not  believe  lu  this  w<»&di9i* 


lo  Pop©  Pitw;  bat  the  poor  Pontiff  Tacillated 
fearfollj^  If  one  daj  he  gavo  his  oonsent,  ho  withdrew  it 
the  next,  sajing  that  he  reMj  did  not  mean  to  make 
bnt  obJj  to  protect  hU  territory,  whilst  the  King 
of  Strdinia  wm  stnining  everj  nerve  for  the  coming 
dtniggte. 

All  HaIj  wbb  thereat  aronsed.     Lombardj  and  Veiuoa 
were  already  in  arms,  and  the  Mtlaneae,  after  their  "glo< 


harbor  of  Nice,  brioging  our  hero  to  hie  native  town*  i 
an  absence  of  fonrteen  years. 

But  the  din  of  war  which  he  heard  on  hla  arrival  M 
him  but  little  time  for  domestic  affairs  ;  there  waf  mncli 
more  to  learn  which  bad  not  been  known  at  Alicante.  The 
King  of  Naplea  took  aa  long  to  r^aeh  Lombardy  with  hia 
army  aa  If  he  had  been  going  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  in  faot^  I 
hia  foroea  never  got  beyond  Bologna,  where  they  leoaived] 
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orden  to  retorn  home.  The  Lombftrr^s.  too,  after  their 
ii?e  dajs'  straggle  became  divided  amon^sK  tueouieiTea ; 
and  «o  did  the  Veaetiaiifl. 

Bat  Otiarles  Albert  could  not  forget  that  Garibaldi  had 
ODce  been  a  rebel  against  him  ;  Garibaldi  could  net  easily 
forget  that  it  was  Charles  Albert  who  had  sentenced  him 
to  death  and  sent  him  into  exila 

Garibaldi  was  coldly  received  by  the  soTereign,  but  in 
no  way  daunted  by  the  coldness  of  his  reception,  he 
hurned  on  to  Milan,  where  he  was  welcomed  with  enthu- 
siasm by  the  people — a  welcome  which  contrasted  favor- 
ably with  the  one  he  had  received  from  the  King.  A  few 
weeks  later  Garibaldi  received  a  summons  to  protect  Milan 
itself  from  the  Austrians ;  for  the  army  of  Charles  Albert, 
•lemoralized,  outmanoeuvred  and  defeated  at  every  point 
by  Badetzky,  was  under  the  necessity  of  faUing  bade  on 
Milan. 

It  may  be  interesting  here  to  give  a  picture  of  Garibaldi 
as  be  first  appeared  on  the  battle-fields  of  Europe.  Of 
middle  stature,  deep-chested  and  wide-shouldered,  his 
frame  was  oast  in  an  iron  mold,  combining  agility  with 
strength.  There  was  something  statuesque  in  the  appear- 
ance of  his  head,  with  its  broad  brow,  straight  features, 
and  long,  flowing  hair  blending  with  a  beard  of  the  same 
golden  hue.  His  countenance,  expressive  of  resolution, 
gave  character  to  his  features,  rather  striking  than  hand- 
some. In  his  dress  he  consulted  the  picturesque.  He 
wore  at  that  time  a  cap  of  scarlet  cloth,  ornamented  with 
gold  lace ;  a  tunic,  or  blouse,  of  rich  red  ;  and,  beaides  his 
Hword,  he  carried  a  dagger  in  his  belt  His  staff  and 
iavored  troops  wore  a  dress  in  most  respects  like  his.  In 
his  moremsnts  Garibaldi  displayed  ease  and  grace,  mingled 
with  that  sober  and  stately  dignity  acquired  by  those  who 
had  exercised  authority  over  the  descendants  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Western  world. 

The  red  shirt,  about  which  we  hear  so  much,  what  was 
it  but  the  ordinary  dress  of  an  American  sailor  ?  Probably 
when  Garibaldi  took  the  command  of  a  ship  at  Montevideo 
he  invested  in  a  couple,  and  finding  tbem  both  cheap  and 
comfortable,  has  stuck  to  tbem  ever  sinoa 

At  the  close  of  the  campaign  he  was  attacked  with  a 
marsh-fever,  which  had  proved  fatal  to  so  many  of  the 
Italian  army.  This  soon  turned  to  typhus,  and,  as  he  lay 
ill  at  Luino,  his  life  was  despaired  of. 

On  his  recovery,  two  hundred  and  fifty  volunteers 
started  with  him  for  Venice ;  but  at  Bavenna  news  reached 
him  from  Bome— Borne,  which  had  been  the  goal  of  Gari- 
baldi's earliest  days  ;  so,  abandoning  his  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding to  the  city  of  the  Lagunes,  he  bent  his  course 
toward  the  Eternal  City,  to  swell  with  fifteen  hundred  men, 
who  had  meanwhile  flocked  to  his  standard,  the  number  of 
the  rebellious  subjects. 

Garibaldi  represented  the  will  of  the  Boman  army,  to 
which  were  now  flocking  crowds  of  volunteers  from  all 
parts  of  Italy.  He  had  reached  the  capital  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  and  was  forthwith  intrusted  with  the  defense  of 
the  frontier  menaced  by  the  army  of  the  King  of  Naples. 
He  fortified  and  took  up  his  position  at  Bieti,  where  two 
thousand  volunteers  joined  him ;  and,  though  yet  scarcely 
recovered  from  his  recent  illness,  Garibaldi  spent  the 
Winter  moutus  exposed  to  cold  and  futigae  with  dauntless 
energy. 

When  the  new  government  was  formed  in  Bome  its 
object  was  to  prepare  lor  an  efficient  co-operation  with 
Sardii^a. 

Then  followed  the  disastrous  three  days*  campaign, 
which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Charles  Albert's  army  at 
>lovara,  his  abdication,  and  Victor  £^manaei*B  accession 
mMaioh23d. 


The  whole  of  Italy  was  thus  pkMsed  at  the  feet  of 
Austria. 

Maadni  at  this  time  flrmly  believed  in  the  aaaiafeanee  of 
the  French  Bepablic,  of  wnicii  Louls  Napoleon  was  now 
President 

When  the  real  intentions  of  the  French  beoame  known 
the  Boman  i>eople  arose  with  a  courage  worthy  of  their 
best  days,  and  resolved  to  give  the  French  a  reception  on 
which  they  had  little  counted. 
The  French  were  beaten  on  the  first  occasion. 
When  Garibaldi  was  on  the  point  of  a  second  attack 
General  Oudinot  sent  to  treat  for  an  armistice.  The 
Triumvirate  in  Bome  sccordingly  sent  orders  forthwith  to 
Ghiribaldi  to  withdraw,  for  Mazzini  still  dung  to  his  hopes 
of  assistance  from  the  French  democratical  party,  and  did 
not  wish  to  destroy  all  chance  of  this  by  inflicting  on  the 
French  another  defeat 

So  Ghuribaldi  was  forced  to  withdraw  into  the  city,  and 
abide  the  result  of  fresh  negotiations  which  were  being  set 
on  foot  M  de  Lesseps  was  dispatched  from  Paris  with  a 
special  mission  to  Bome,  and  fresh  troops  meanwhile 
poured  in  from  France  to  the  assistance  cf  General  Oudi- 
not 

Garibaldi,  after  several  engagements  with  the  Neapoli- 
tan troops,  was  preparing  for  an  immediate  attack  on  the 
capital,  with  every  prospect  of  success,  when  he  was  sum- 
moned back  to  Bome  again  with  all  speed,  where  the  flnal 
act  in  the  drama  of  the  short-lived  Boman  Bepublic  was 
about  to  be  played,  and  on  May  the  24th  he  re-entered 
the  Eternal  City,  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  people,  who 
hailed  him  with  the  wildest  enthusiasuL 

Garibaldi  failed  twice  in  an  attempt  to  blow  up  a  bridge 
across  the  Tiber  with  a  boatful  of  combustible  materials^ 
and  also  in  an  attempt  to  undermine  the  batteries  which 
the  French  were  raising,  for  Oudinot  discovered  his  object, 
and  let  water  into  the  mines,  which  made  it  ineffectuaL 

On  the  night  of  Jane  2lBt  the  French  effected  a  breach 
in  the  city  wall,  and  planted  a  battery  thereon. 

The  French  by  this  time  had  placed  twelve  pieces  of 
cannon  iu  their  breach,  and  commanded  therefrom  the 
principal  defenses  of  Bome. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  of  July  the 
cross-keyed  banners  of  St  Peter  once  more  floated  from 
the  castle  of  &t.  Angelo,  and  Bome  was  again  under  the 
rule  of  its  Pope. 

The  pervant  now  of  no  state,  a  lawless  adventurer  in  the 
eyes  of  national  law,  nothing  but  the  brave  leader  of  a 
few  brave  men.  Garibaldi  started  on  his  adventurous  way 
through  and  across  Central  Italy,  where  all  force  that  was 
not  French  was  now  Anstrian.  If  song  still  lives  in  the 
Sabine  Mountains,  many  a  future  lay  ought  to  tell  how 
the  outlaw  of  Italian  liberty  left  the  conquered  city, 
foiled  his  French  pursuers,  and  gained  the  mountains, 
for  ever  making  war  support  war.  No  legendary  lay,  no 
written  or  unwritten  poem  is  richer  in  the  elements  of 
romance,  courage  and  fortitude,  than  the  modern  story  of 
Garibaldi*s  escape  across  the  Apennines  from  Tivoli  to 
Temi,  from  Temi  to  Arezzo,  from  Arezzo  to  the  Bepublic 
of  San  Marino,  and  thence  to  the  nameless  cottage  on  the 
Adriatic  where  Anita  died. 

Arrived  at  San  Marino,  Archduke  Ernest,  the  Austrian 
general,  was  obdurate  on  the  sabjoct  of  Garibaldi  ;  he  re- 
fused to  allow  him  and  his  followers  to  escape,  at  the 
same  time  promising  not  to  harm  the  inhabitants  of  the 
little  republic.  Bat  at  length  he  agreed  to  terms  'of  the 
severest  nature,  which  shou.d  oblige  Garibaldi  to  embark 
for  America.  Our  hero,  however,  had  no  such  intentions 
just  now.  Whilst  the  Bepublic  of  San  Marino  was  i 
he  contrived  to  effect  his  escape  unobserved  with 
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a  ad  a  few  followers.  Striking  the  shores  of  tbe  Adriatic, 
Anita,  who  had  suffered  fearfully  during  the  Tojafe,  was 
borne  ashore  in  a  djing  state  in  the  arms  of  her  husband. 

Qaribaldi  now  carried  Anita  to  the  nearest  cottage, 
Tvbere  a  bed  was  hastilj  prex>ared,  and  no  sooner  had  she 
been:  plaoed  thereon,  than  she  expired  leaning  on  Gari- 
baldi's arm. 

Stricken  by  so  great  a  bereavement,  caring  not  what  his 
fate  might  be.  Garibaldi  could  scarce  be  ronaed  to  the 
fact  that  the  Austrions  were  close  upon  him. 

Eventually,  he  waa  persuaded  to  retire  from  the  Saxdin- 
ian  territory.  Finding  no  hopes  of  a  farther  rising  in 
Italy,  he  went  ihenoe  to  Gibraltar,  from  wMdi  place  he 
was  requested  to  withdraw  by  the  F.ngliah  goi<P)Bnior,  and 
daring  his  twenty-four  hours'  stay  there  hia  movements 
were  carefnlly  watched.  Thence  he'oroaaed  over  to  Tan- 
giers,  where,  after  staying  a  few  weeks,  he  met  with  a 
ship  which  took  him  to  Liverpool,  from  which  port  he 
embarked  for  New  York. 

In  the  busy  world  of  the  American  capital.  Garibaldi 
found  many  friends,  but  he  refused  all  monetary  assist- 
ance from  them,  and  the  hero  of  Salto  Sant'  Antonio,  and 
of  the  siege  of  Borne,  determined  to  earn  his  own  living  in 
the  mercantile  world.  In  America,  Garibaldi  was  not 
over  popular  amongst  the  inhabitants,  for  like  Eossnth  he 
did  not  seek  ovations.  American  society  offered  him  all 
its  advantages  if  only  he  would  consent  to  be  lionized— a 
room  in  the  City  Hall,  wherein  to  receive  his  friends,  was 
pat  at  his  disposal,  but  he  refused.  Just  at  this  time  New 
York  was  the  general  asylum  for  disappointed  revolution- 
ists, who  had  made  their  own  country  too  hot  for  them  in 
the  affairs  of  1848-49.  Ledru  Rollin  was  a  dock  hand, 
Louis  Blanc  a  dancing-master,  Felix  Pyat  a  scene-shifter, 
Lamartine  a  mendicant,  whilst  a  member  of  the  German 
Parliament  was  a  barber,  and  another  patriotic  French- 
man was  vending  cabbages  in  the  streets  of  New  York. 

Our  hero  Garibaldi  was  making  tallow  candles  in  a  back 
street  in  Staten  Island  for  eighteen  months.  We  have 
not  much  to  relate  of  this  period  of  his  existence ;  he  will 
tell  us,  when  asking  for  paitioulars,  that  tallow-making 
made  him  sick,  and  that  work  as  bard  as  he  could,  he 
never  was  able  to  become  an  expert  in  the  art.  Neverthe* 
less  he  was  very  popular  among  his  companions,  and 
improved  considerably  in  hia  Eoglish,  and  got  just  a  little 
Lit  mora  extreme  in  his  viiws  on  republicanism  in 
general.  In  after  years,  when  settled  at  Oaprera,  he  re- 
ceived a  long  thin  box  from  his  former  employers  in  New 
York.  It  contained  three  gigantic  candles,  one  of  red, 
one  of  green,  one  of  white,  with  the  following  note  pinned 
to  them  :  '<A  present  for  General  Garibaldi«-to  make  a 
tricolored  illumination  with  on  the  Oampidoglio  whan  he 
gats  to  Rome." 

After  leaving  New  York  the  general  betook  himself  to 
South  America  again,  and  at  Lima  entered  into  the  service 
of  Don  Pedro  di  Negro,  as  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel 
plying  between  Hong  Kong  and  Peru.  This  was,  however, 
but  an  uneventful  period  of  his  career. 

This  life  over,  we  again  find  Garibaldi  at  New  York,  but 
no  longer  in  the  tallow  trade.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  small  trading- vessel  called  the  (hmnum' 
we ilthj  which  though  carrying  tha  American  flasr,  belonged 
to  an  Italian  owner,  and  the  crew  were  all  exiled  Italians, 
mmy  of  them  educated  and  high-born,  awaiting  a  favor- 
able turn  in  afiairs  to  revisit  their  native  country. 

Onboard  this  ship  Garibildi  touched  at  Newca<itla-on- 
Tyne  to  take  in  coals,  where  he  had  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion from  his  English  admirers. 

The  year  1854  found  Garibaldi  aji^ain  in  Geno.i.  aftor 
four  years  of  wandering.     His  mother  was  dead.     '*  Curi- 


ously enough, "  says  Garibaldi,  **she  died  on  my  birth* 
day." 

After  emismg  about  on  the  Mediterranean  for  a  few 
months.  Garibaldi  found  that  he  had  amassed  sufficient 
money  to  buy  himself  a  portion  of  the  much-coveted 
Island  of  Oaprera. 

Well,  Oaprera  is  but  a  small  island,  a  speck  on  that 
inUmd  sea  close  to  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  being  only  fifteen 
miles  in  droamference,  and  five  in  length.  Legends  sup- 
pose St  Stephen  to  have  been  the  first  inhabitant^  and 
state  that  the  island  took  the  farm  of  this  martyred  saint, 
as  he  lay  dead  with  the  stones  scattered  all  round  him ; 
authentic  history,  however,  only  attests  to  its  having  been 
inhabited  by  a  certain  Oorsican  outlaw,  who  fled  thither 
and  built  the  only  hut  wliich  was  upon  it,  just  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  before  *<the  great  bandit,"  as  Pius  IX 
termed  Garibaldi,  made  his  home  thereon,  and  built  a 
substantial  house  upon  ii 

Garibaldi  is  of  opinion  that  the  harbor  of  La  Middalena, 
to  which  Oaprera  is  a  considerable  protection,  if  properly 
developed,  would  become  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 
Lord  Nelson  thought  tbe  same,  and  so  do  the  French,  who 
would  immensely  like  to  add  Sardinia  to  their  other  do- 
minions for  this  very  reason.  Moreover,  Oaprera  is  rich  in 
granite ;  the  Pantheon,  at  Rome,  was  built  of  stone  fetched 
from  thence,  and  so  was  part  of  tbe  Pisan  Oathedral,  and 
other  celebrated  buildings.  lu  1870  a  contract  was  en- 
tered into  for  supplying  Bome  with  some  of  it,  for  the 
improvements  going  on  in  the  Eternal  Oity.  Bicciotti 
Garibaldi  managed  the  affair,  and  put  a  little  money  into 
his  pocket  by  the  transaction. 

Good  roads  have  been  made  upon  the  island  under  the 
general's  own  supervision  ;  he  compels  every  one  to  work 
at  them,  and  if,  as  of  late  years,  too  ill  to  assist  himself,  he 
will  sit  on  a  bit  of  rock,  watching  his  family  employed, 
for  fear  any  of  them  should  shirk  their  duty. 

After  casting  a  melancholy  glance  over  this  woe-striclien 
land,  let  us  now  descend  from  this  eyrie  crag  and  beard 
the  "  lion  of  Oaprera  "  in  his  own  den. 

It  is  a  neat,  comely  house  that  the  general  has  built,  of 
one  story,  whitewashed  and  flat-roofed,  with  green  Vene- 
tians, like  most  of  the  Italian  houses  of  to-day.  Origin- 
ally it  consisted  of  few  rooms,  but,  like  the  owner,  it 
has  had  a  tendency  to  expand.  When  first  he  visited 
Oaprera,  Garibaldi  had  only  a  tumble-down  hut  to  co^er 
him ;  then  he  erected  with  his  own  hands  a  substantial  log- 
hut,  where  he  lived  until  his  one-story  mansion  was  com- 
pleted, after  the  fashion  of  a  South  America  villa.  Then 
there  grew  up  first  one  wing  and  then  another ;  numerons 
outbuildings  and  an  ever-increasing  but  unproductive 
garden,  surronad  the  whole. 

After  residing  on  the  island  for  two  years.  Garibaldi 
had  complete  I  his  garden  on  the  granite  rock  with  only  a 
thin  coating  of  soil  over  it,  held  together  by  brambles  and 
aromatic  plants.  Around  this  he  built  a  mortarless  stone- 
wall, like  those  we  see  in  Tuscany  ;  a  nursery  of  cypresses, 
chestnuts*  figs,  etc. ,  occupied  one  corner  ;  then  there  was 
a  piece  set  aside  for  vegetables  and  vines,  nay,  even  for 
sugar-canes,  and  pools  of  water  here  and  there  to  quicken 
vegetation. 

Passing  lAience  into  the  stables,  we  find  a  goodly  array 
of  animals.  Shortly  after  the  Sicilian  campaign  the  gen- 
eral could  boast  of  some  very  f  tir  specimens  of  horse- 
flesh :  Marsala,  a  charger  sent  to  him  by  a  Sicilian  patriot ; 
Said,  by  the  Pasha  of  Ei^ypt ;  and  Borbone,  the  horso 
from  whose  backMenotti  Garibaldi  had  pulled  the  rider  r.t 
the  siege  of  Beg^io.  There  were  several  donkeys,  too,  in 
the  yard,  rejoicing  in  the  grand  names  of  Pio  Noiio, 
Francis  Joseph  and  Louis  Napoleon.     One  day  poor  Vio 


Nono    atmyed    from    thi» 

Q^ribftldiftQ        precincta, 

and  bad  his  tail  bitten  off 

by  some   wild    cattle   on 

the  hill.  Creatf alien  and 
.tailless,  the  Pope's  name- 
' make  returned  to  his  etall, 

and  not  a   few  were  the 

jokes  cracked  on  the  oeca* 

aion  not  complimeniaiy  to 

the    high    priest   in    the 

Vatican. 
Cows,  too,  Garibaldi  has 

in  sufficient  nnmber  for 

his  family   reqnirements, 

ae    well    as    sheep ;    bnt 

there  ia  a   noxious  herb 

oalled/<?ro^^  which  grows 
ksmongBt   the   herbage  at 

Caprt^ra,  and  proves  fatal 

to  the  cattle,  if  the  aO- 

ment  produced  thereby  ia 

not  Yery  skillf  ally  treated  ; 

yet  in  the  early  Spring* 

time  there  is  no  more  de* 
^lioions  vegetable  sent  to 
|tftble  than  this/er*o/f,  aU 

aoat  excelling  asparagus 
L  its  flavor. 
Garibaldi^s  potato-beds, 

boweven  are  his  pride.     When  ho  can  get  it,  he  likes 

nothing  better  than  a  dish  of  his  own  growth*  baked  on 

the  embers  with  his  own  bands ;  bnt  this  treat  is  a  rare 

one,  for  potatoes  do  not  thrive  as  the  planter  could  wish. 
Garibaldi's  honse  is  now  more  than  ever  conspicuous 

for  the  presents  he  has  from  time  to  time  reoeived  from 

Snglish  and  other  friends —chairs,  tables,  farming  imple^ 

aents,  and  other  things,  amongst  which  wo  may  mention 

a  flword  presented  by  his  admirers  in  Melbourne,  with  an 
^illnminated  book  oontainiag  the  names  of  the  sub^ribers. 

)n  the  golden  hilt  is  the  figure  of  Italy  arisen  ;  her  chains 
^tte  broken  loose,  end  she  is  brandishing  aloft  the  sword 

of  Spartacns  and  cleaving  asunder  the  coils  of  a  serpent ; 

on  the  guard  which  protects  the  hand  ia  a  diamond  star  of 

Italy;  the  scabbard  is  of  green  velvet. 


-^0rr%^ 


a^miSALoi's  KstRfTiofr  4t  vaNioa  IK 


The  aspect  of  Oapr^ra  has  considerably  changed,  phys* 
ically  and  socially,  during  late  years.  Thereaita  is  married 
to  Signer  Cenzio,  who,  when  at  his  fflther-in-law*s  island 
home,  rolee  supreme.  By  bis  instnimentality  the  old 
Peideris  were  requested  no  longer  to  eui>erintend  the  gen- 
erars  household.  Of  a  truth,  Stephen  Oanzio  rules  every* 
thing  and  possesies  everything,  for  Craribaldi  can  deny 
him  nothing,  for  fear  he  should  beat  that  dear,  strapping 
daughter  of  his.  who  ought  to  be  able  to  punish  her  hus 
band  severely  if  she  wished  And  then  Thereaita  Gari 
boldi-Ganzio  bad  children  in  this  island  retreat,  for  whoi 
a  nurse  had  to  be  provided  from  Tuscany  ;  for  Thereai 
at  her  husband's  suggestion,  declared  herself  too  grand 
lady  to  perform  the  offices  of  maternity ;  at  which  the 
general  was  terribly  irate,  and  at  drst  refused  to  have 
Franoesca  "fia/in"  under  his 
roof,  and  threw  a  book  at 
aoy  body's  head  who  suggested 
it  However,  Thereaita  cried 
and  Ganzio  argued  until  Fran* 
cesca  one  day  arrived  fr^m 
Tuscany  under  the  reduse'a 
roof,  from  which  she  was  not 
destined  to  depart  again  in  a 
hurry.  Garibaldi  by  degrees 
began  to  hke  the  nurse,  and^ 
to  be  leas  irate  with  There^itA 
for  her  folly  in  introducing 
such  a  creature  into  the  Gari- 
beldian  establishment ;  and  H 
it  had  not  been  for  that  un- 
fortunate aitair  up  in  the  Lakes 
in  1859,  Franoeoea  would  havo 
been  Signora  Gatibaldi  ma.ay 
years  before  she  could  boast  of 
that  name. 

AU  four  of  Thereeila's  chil- 
dren ought  to  turn  out  wonder- 
ful patriots  if  there  is  anything 


ng 
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in  a  name.  There  is  Mamilie,  oalled  after  a  soldier-poet 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Borne ;  there  is  AoEaai,  called  after 
Oarihaldi's  Soath  American  friend ;  then  there  is  Liocoln, 
whose  name  recalls  the  President  of  the  United  States ; 
aud  laot,  and  decidedly  least,  oomes  little  Brown  Oanzio, 
oalled  after  an  American  "martyr"  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dooL  Bach  is  the  honaehold  at  Caprera,  strange  as  the 
island  on  wbioh  it  is  found,  partly  savage,  partly  gro- 
tesqae,  of  which  the  general  is  the  centre  of  all  things ; 
and  when  he  has  passed  away  that  romantic  halo  which 
has  sarroanded  this  wild  Sardinian  island  since  he  bought 
half  of  it  in  1855  will  disappear. 

French  and  Italian  politics,  under  the  manipolation  of 
Oavour,  were  becoming  more  and  more  intertwined.  ' '  Qm 
peaUcn/aire  peur  riiaUef**  said  Napolean,  after  the  Italian 
assistance  in  the  Crimea.  At  Plombi^res  this  qnestion  was 
secretly  settled  between  Oavonr  and  ttie  Emperor  :  a  war 
with  Austria,  the  formation  of  an  Italian  kingdom  from 
the  Alps  to  tha  Adriatic,  the  cession  of  Nice  and  Sayoy, 
the  marriage  of  Prineess  Olotilde  to  Prince  Napoleon— 
tuese  things  formed  the  sabjeots  of  their  disonssion. 

By  tiia  end  of  April  Qaribaldi  found  himself  in  com- 
mand of  BO  less  than  three  fine  regiments  of  infantry,  with 
Cosens,  a  Neapolitan,  Medici,  whom  we  first  met  in  Men- 
tcTideo,  and  Arduino,  as  their  officers;  to  these  were 
added  a  few  guides  and  Genoese  sharpshooters  from 
amongst  the  best  families  of  Genoa,  Milan,  and  Bologna. 
Large  additions  were  made  to  the  number  of  these  volun- 
teers, as  they  entered  Lombardy,  by  Milanese.  Austria, 
meanwhile,  lost  temper  at  these  armaments,  and  requested 
Oivonr  to  dismiss  them.  This  was  just  what  the  Italian 
minister  wanted.  Ho  declined  to  do  so,  and  Austria  took 
the  initiative  in  the  war. 

The  peace  of  Yillafranca  fell  like  a  blight  on  Italy  and 
Oavonr.  Yenioe  and  Verona  were  still  in  Austrian  hands. 
Napoleon  had  not  freed  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic, 
but  he  gave  out  that  in  prospect  of  the  heavy  sieges  in 
view— sieges  instead  of  battles,  with  the  Quadrilateral  in 
front  of  them,  and  the  Prnasians  showing  signs  of  activity, 
he  did  not  feel  justified  in  continuing  war. 

Wherever  Garibaldi  went — to  Florence,  to  Bologna,  to 
Rimini — his  reception  was  most  enthusiastic ;  but  Gen- 
erals La  Marmora  aud  Fanti  grew  jealous  of  this  unsettled 
spirit,  and  furthermore  it  was  thought  not  unlikely  that 
Garibaldi  had  some  notion  of  collecting  what  forces  be 
could,  and  crossing  over  into  the  Boman  States,  from 
whence  the  Papal  Swiss  were  deserting  the  **  Holy  Army." 
To  facilitate  the  plan,  Garibaldi  publi3hed  a  thrilling 
address  to  tbo  "Noblo  Sons  of  Helvetia!"  "Gallant 
Swiss,"  he  said,  "instead  of  marching  against  us,  we 
expect  you  to  join  our  ranks  I"  Toward  the  close  of  the 
year  orders  were  sent  to  dismiss  the  volnnteers  from 
Central  Italy  to  serve  in  their  own  provinces.  As  many  as 
eighteen  thousand  of  these  passed  through  Modena. 

A  domestic  event  calls  for  our  notice  in  our  hero's  life 
this  year — his  marriage  to  an  Amazon,  whom  we  saw  in 
his  camp  at  Yarese,  the  daughter  of  the  Marquis  R  lymondi, 
who  brought  letters  intercepted  from  the  Austrians. 
Discovering  her  dishonor  at  the  threshold  of  the  church 
at  Oomo,  he  refused  to  see  her  again.  Shortly  afterward 
she  was  delivered  of  a  son,  the  reputed  father  of  which 
was  one  of  Garibaldi's  greatest  friends,  and  to  screen  his 
friend  he  neglected  to  have  the  circumstances  published 
in  the  "Gazette."  It  was  not  until  Garibaldi's  celebrated 
divorce  case,  several  years  later,  that  the  truth  really 
became  known. 

Garibaldi  was  returned  as  member  for  Nice  jost  one 
Week  before  the  annexation  was  signed.  Nice  voted  for 
bim  lis  representing  their  Ituliau  interests,  and  in  so  doing 


entered  a  protest  against  being  annexed  to  FFanoeu  It 
was  different  witu  Savoy,  where  all  their  intereati^  man* 
ners,  and  langoage  were  French  ^they  accepted  the  change 
with  pleasnra 

After  a  visit  in  the  Winter  of  1850-1  to  Naples,  Mr. 
Gladstone  wrote  his  opinions  upon  .the  Neapolitan  Gov- 
ernment to  Lord  Aberdeen.  This  led  to  the  Sicilian  cam- 
paign, in  which  we  find  Garibaldi  once  more  in  the  thick 
of  the  fray  with  his  famous  thousand— the  Chasseurs  of 
the  Alps. 

Dictator  though  he  was,  Garibaldi  was  everywhere  suc- 
cessful, and  af  cer  the  capture  of  Palermo  we  find  him  re- 
siding in  the  royal  palace,  and  waited  upon  by  the  vice- 
roy's servants.  He  puzzled  them  by  partaking  of  nothing 
but  soup,  vegetables,  and  a  little  meat  once  a  day,  washed 
down  by  pure  plain  water ;  he  slept,  too,  on  a  hard  bed, 
and  frowned  at  them  if  they  called  him  "Your  £zcci« 
lency." 

The  capture  of  the  Gaatle  of  Beggio,  in  which  the  victo- 
rious Garibaldians  "  looted  "  twenty-six  heavy  gnns  and 
field-pieces,  five  hundred  stand  of  arms,  and  a  quantity  of 
coal,  provisions,  horses  and  mules,  was  the  great  event  of 
the  campaign.  The  last  acts  in  this  campaign,  the  battles 
on  the  Yolturno  and  the  siege  of  Capua,  are  the  best 
known  incidents  of  it. 

The  drilling  of  his  army  and  the  arrangement  of  sqnad- 
rons  had  not  been  one  of  the  least  of  Garibaldi's  cores. 
The  Calabrian  regiments  were  now  10,000  strong;  the 
contingent  from  Bjisilicata  amounted  to  2,200,  under 
Corte ;  from  all  parts  troops  and  volunteers  poured  in,  so 
that  by  the  middle  of  September  Garibaldi  had  an  army 
of  87,000  to  occupy  the  positions  before  Capua,  whereas 
Francis  II.  had  about  40,000  men  and  some  cavalry  en- 
camped on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Yolturno. 

On  October  the  1st  was  fought  the  battle  of  the  Yol- 
turno. It  began  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  Garibal- 
dians,  until  the  arrival  of  their  leader,  for  whom  Bixio 
had  telegraphed  iii  all  haste,  were  driven  back  along  the 
line.  The  adviince  guard  of  the  Garibaldians  consisted  of 
only  about  11,000  men,  and  the  Neax>olitans  were  now 
pressing  on  to  the  attack  with  over  three  times  their 
number.  For  some  hours  they  held  their  ground  between 
San  Tamaro  and  St.  Angelo,  until  a  reserve  of  5,000  came 
up,  when  the  Neapolitans  were  routed  on  all  sides. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  last  army  which  could  resist 
the  invaders.  King  Francis  now  fell  back  on  his  citadel 
of  Gaeta,  and  Garibaldi  was  face  to  face  with  the  army  of 
King  Yictor  EmmanueL 

One  morning  as  the  King  set  out  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  surrounded  by  his  generals,  a  body  of  horsemen 
were  seen  approaching,  which  proved  to  consist  of  a  com- 
pany of  Red  Shirts  and  their  gallant  leader,  who  had  oome 
to  lay  down  the  Dictatorship  before  his  sovereign.  This 
was  the  proudest,  the  beet  moment  of  Garibaldi's  life. 
He  hod  combated  lus  feelings  of  ambition,  he  had  done 
his  duty  without  asking  for  a  reward,  and  from  the  soldiers, 
regulars  and  volnnteers  alike,  when  these  two  great  Italians 
clasped  each  other's  hands,  there  arose  hearty  cheers  of 
"  Viva  Vittorio  Emmanude,  rh  d'  Italia  I   Viva  QanbdUK  /" 

Yictor  Emmanuel,  the  newly  chosen  king,  finally  en- 
tered the  City  of  Naples  on  November  the  7th.  It  was  a 
gloomy  day,  and  the  people  cheered  far  more  lustily  for 
Garibaldi  than  they  did  for  their  king —it  was  not  a  happy 
augury  for  tiie  future.  They  drove  together  to  the  cathe- 
dral to  do  their  homage  to  the  blood  of  St  Jannarins  in 
the  same  carriage,  the  king  and  the  general,  and  whilst 
the  sovereign  knelt  at  the  altar  in  pious  contempkikm  of 
the  sacred  phial,  Garibaldi,  Farini  and  Pallanoioi  alood 
some  steps  behind. 
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Before  his  deparfcnre  Garibaldi  extracted  a  promise  from 
the  king  that  his  Army  of  the  Sonth  should  be  inoorpo- 
rated  with  the  regulars,  and  on  November  9th,  having  had 
to  borrow  a  hundred  dollars  to  pay  his  debts,  and  having 
barely  four  dollars  in  his  pocket,  he  set  off  on  his  home- 
ward journey. 

Garibaldi's  later  history  is  disappointingy  and  leads  us 
to  reflect  that,  after  all,  the  Sicilian  campaign  was  not 
such  as  a  far-thinking,  rational  man  oould  ever  have  under- 
taken. It  owed  its  brilliant  success  to  tue  peculiar  oir- 
oumstanoes  ailorded  by  a  rotten  government  and  a  demor- 
ahzed  army,  and  to  the  help  of  skillful  diplomatists,  who 
assisted  it  in  every  way. 

Then  came  Garibaldi's  appearance  in  the  Ohambers  of 
Turin,  and  the  angry  session  in  which  he  played  so  ood- 
spicuous  a  part  He  arrived  early  in  April  at  the  Pied- 
montese .  capital,  but  was  too  ill  from  rheumatic  fever  for 
soma  days  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Assembly,  and  when  he 
did  so  on  the  18th,  in  his  red  shirt  and  American  poncfio, 
the  excitement  was  terribl& 

Meanwhile  the  general  was  more  vehement  than  ever  in 
his  discourses  to  the  Northern  Italians  about  Bome.  To 
the  ladies  of  Bome  he  wrote  a  letter  brimming  with  much 
ardor,  but  with  little  sense,  in  which  he  said :  *' The  ashes 
of  Bome,  the  ashes  of  her  unhappy  sons,  have  been  buried, 
but  these  ashes  are  so  impregnant  with  life  as  to  be  able 
to  regenerate  the  world.  Bome,  the  mother  of  Italian 
grandeur  ....  Bome  I  Bome !  who  is  not  urged  by  thy 
very  name  to  take  up  arms  for  thy  deiiverenee  ?  who  feels 
not  thus  has  not  deserved  the  tender  embrace  of  a  mother, 
or  the  ardent  kiss  of  a  lover.  Such  a  one  has  only  to  re- 
store a  base  heart  to  its  original  day.  Ladies,  I  am  with 
you  to  death." 

With  such  unrestrainable  material  to  deal  with,  Balazzi 
and  the  king  had  but  one  course  to  pursue — a  course 
which  by  the  light  thrown  upon  the  transaction  by  recent 
disclosures  is  now  well  known  in  Italy.  Garibaldi  was  to 
be  encouraged  secretly  to  march  on  Bome— encouraged  as 
he  had  been  two  years  before  by  Oavour,  during  his  Sici- 
lian campaign ;  and  then,  when  he  had  been  led  to  com- 
promise himself  indirectly,  be  was  to  be  taken  prisoner  as 
a  rebel.     Such  is  the  secret  of  the  story  of  Aspromonte. 

Garibaldi  set  out  on  his  Boman  expedition  with  about 
3,000  men,  but  he  forc^  d  them  to  such  laborious  marches 
that  he  had  only  1,500  with  him  when  the  event  of  the  29th 
of  August  happened.  A  few  cosaal  skirmishes  conviDoed  him 
that  he  had  to  do  with  a  resolute  resistance.  In  fact,  here 
f<>r  the  first  time  he  raalized  that  the  Government  intended 
really  to  oppose  his  progress  ;  so  he  pitched  his  camp  on 
the  evening  of  the  28th,  on  the  brow  of  the  far-famed  hill 
of  Aspromonte,  on  a  plateau  overlooking  the  sea,  with  a 
wood  behind,  which  connected  it  with  a  high  ridge  of  the 
Apennines.  While  proceeding  to  manoeuvre  a  division  of 
his  forces  he  was  struck  by  two  balls — one,  a  spent  bullet^ 
hit  him  in  the  thigh  ;  the  other  in  the  right  foot 

Succumbing  to  the  effect  of  his  wounds.  Garibaldi  fell, 
and  his  nearest  friends  rushing  forward,  placed  bim  and 
Lis  son  Menotti,  who  was  also  wounded,  under  a  tree. 
The  sturdy  hero  of  two  worlds  complacently  pulled  forth 
a  cigar  out  of  his  pocket  and  smoked  it,  whilst  he  in- 
quired of  the  surgeon  who  was  dressing  his  wound  if  he 
thought  amputation  would  be  necessary. 

Ji  Duca  di  Oenova  bore  Garibaldi  to  hla  prison  in  the 
Gulf  of  Bpezzia  at  the  foot  of  Yarigpiano.  The  room  was 
damp,  the  paper  hung  in  masses  from  the  wall,  no  lint,  no 
bandage  was  at  hand  ;  the  oommonest  prisoner  of  a  hostile 
nutioQ  wonld  have  had  cause  to  complain  if  treated  like  the 
Italian  patriot 

Dcctors  left  their  practice— amongst  otben  Dr.  Prandlna 


of  Chiavari,  and  Dr,  Partridge  uf  London— to  coma  and 
attend  upon  him,  fondly  hoping  that  to  cure  Garibaldi 
wonld  win  for  them  world-wide  fame,  fiotel-keepen  a| 
Spezzia  were  radiant ;  tliey  had  not  a  room  to  spare  all 
the  time  the  general  was  a  prisoner  at  Yarignano.  Having 
at  length  been  liberated,  during  his  stay  at  Pisa  the  ball 
was  extracted  from  his  foot,  thanks  to  the  combined  skill 
of  Dr.  N^iaton  from  Paris,  who  discovered  its  locality, 
and  of  Dr.  Zanetti,  who,  using  the  instrument  provided 
by  Dr.  N^laton,  finally  succeeded  in  drawing  it  out  This 
now  almost  historical  bullet  was  handed  about  from  friend 
to  friend,  and  fondled  as  if  it  bad  been  a  new-bom  bat)e ; 
in  fact,  the  London  IHmes  tells  us  that  a  letter  came  to  Dr. 
N^laton  from  an  Englishman  offering  thirty  thousand  francs 
for  the  same,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to  hear  if  it 
was  handed  over  to  this  ambitious  collector  of  ouriositie& 

Nothing  more  eventful  disturbed  the  oonvalescenoe  of 
the  recluse  at  Oaprera  than  from  time  to  time  a  lament  as 
to  his  inability  to  be  active  in  tbe^  cause  of  Poland. 
"Would  that  I  could  actively  display. the  great  sympathy 
with  which  your  holy  cause  inspires" me,"  he  wrote  to  a 
Polish  prisoner  in  Bussian  hands  ;  "  but  alas  I  I  must 
remain  inactive."  Medical  men  and  visit ora of  all  descrip- 
tions went  backward  and  forward  to  Oaprera ;  the  little 
town  of  La  Maddalena  perfectly  swarmed  with  foreigners 
of  all  nations.     And  so  this  year  passed  by. 

The  next  chapter  in  Garibaldi's  life  is  hia  visit  to  Eng- 
land. Both  politically  and  socially,  Garibaldi's  visit  to 
England  forms  an  interesting  episodo  in  contemporaceous 
history ;  politically,  for  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  the 
whole  affiur  was  political,  the  object  being  to  excite  addi- 
tionul  interest  in  England  for  the  cause  of  Italian  Unity— 
the  emancipation  of  Bome  and  Venice — ^firstly  on  the  part 
of  the  Garibaldian  party,  who  rightly  considered  that 
Garibaldi  had  lost  prestige  at  Aspromonte,  and  therefore 
they  urged  their  hero  to  go  to  England,  where  a  good 
reception,  it  was  thoaght,  would  set  him  up  again  ;  and, 
secondly,  on  Garibaldi's  own  part,  to  try  if  it  were 
possible  to  arouse  some  feeling  in  favor  of  poor,  crushed 
Utile  Denmark,  then  writhing  in  her  last  dying  agony. 
The  efiects,  too,  were  political,  as  was  evinced  by  the 
scare  of  the  Government  at  the  objection  raised  to  his 
presence  by  the  French  Emperor  ;  but  the  result,  as  for  as 
Garibaldi  and  his  friends  were  concerned,  was  a  laOore. 

To  enter  into  the  details  of  plots  and  counterplot?, 
angry  correspondence  and  jealousies,  which  took  place  be- 
tween Garibaldi's  friends  in  England  before  it  was  finally 
settled  how  he  should  come  and  with  whom  he  should 
lodge,  would  be  of  little  interest 

It  was  a  wretched,  drizzling  day,  that  Sunday,  April  the 
8d,  when  Garibaldi  steamed  into  the  Solent  The  Duke 
of  Sutherland,  Mr.  Seely,  M.P.  for  Lincoln,  and  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Italian  residents  in  England,  headed  by 
Signer  Negretti,  met  him  on  the  steamtng  Aid  As  the 
vessel  approached  the  dock  he  aseended  the  paddle-box, 
ihat  the  dense  concourse  of  people  might  have  an  oppor* 
tnnity  of  seeing  their  guest  enveloped  in  his  gray  great* 
coat;  and  then  the  Mayor  of  Southampton,  after  the 
vessel  had  run  alongside  the  pier,  addressed  him  in  a 
somewhat  fulsome  speech,  which  gratified  all  parties. 

It  required  a  strong  man  to  go  through  the  amount  of 
handshaking  our  hero  did  the  day  he  entered  London. 
In  vain  did  the  police  strive  to  deliver  him  from  the  de* 
monstrations  of  his  friends.  Garibaldi,  first  of  all,  moved 
slowly  past  the  various  societies  and  their  bands  and  ban- 
uers,  and  as  each  was  playing  a  different  tuue  the  discord 
was  fearful.  All  along  the  road  the  same  euthusiasm  was 
kept  up,  the  crowds  thickening  as  the  metropolis  was 
reached,  so  that  the  sun  was  setting  when  the  triumphal 
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doD  reached  Westminster  Bridge.  Twiligbt  began 
to  Ml  in  before  the  bridge  wna  crossed,  and  people  were 
almoet  exasperated  who  had  been  wailing  all  the  afternoon 
to  get  a  glance 
at  the  hero. 
It  wma  all  like 
some  romantic 
dream  of  wild 
ezoitement, 
this  entry 
into  London, 
Nowhere  bnt 
in  London 
could  the  like 
liftTe  been 
bells 
were  clang- 
ing, people 
cheering  and 
thronging^ 
banting  flj- 
ing,  elnb  wio^ 
dowscrowded, 
SB  if  CTory 
Britoa  was  a 
Oaribaldian« 
Garibaldi 


would  not  receive  a  pnrse  from  his  English  frienda, 
They  wished  to  subscribe  a  sum  of  money,  which,  if 
in  Tested,  wonld  eecore  him  from  want  for  the  rest  of  bit 

daya.  As  yt4 
his  aona  and 
bis  flOfi*tti*law 
were  not  ao 
deeply  in- 
ToWed  aa  to 
oblige  him  to 
take  it;  but 
be  gladly 
nooepted  tbe 
yacht  (hprey^ 
whtoh  Quj 
oflered  hiaa, 
for  tiw  old 
gaoenl  ]<y?ed 
to  akim  along 
tbe  bloa 
water*  ol  ikm 
inland  saa^  anil 
thec0  it  Iflj 
for  a  vbila 
at  Cafirc^ra, 
until,  OS  la  tba 
taaiaaLU  at  tu  awnwA  teace  oovoaaai.  ta  19I7,  Ut9  Willi  Boal 


I 


toya,  the  general 
got  tired  of  it 

Next  cornea  the 
oampatgn  in  thd 
lakes.  The  theib* 
tr©  of  hiB  opera* 
tions  Ihis  year 
vrsiB  csoTered  bj 
eight  geogmphi- 
oal  square  leagaes 
,  fiituited  between 
be  Caftaro,  Biya 
ad  the  tipper 
» u  r  a  e  of  the 
3.  In  thk 
he  indeed 
ooDtriyed  to  tight 
— well,  Baj  twenty 
bloody  battles, 
jlhongh  none  bni 
t  ifl  worthy 
tlie  name, 
[  when  aiiob  afTatrs 
Badowa  and 
I  KomggriitzE  were 
[going  on  in  Oer^ 

I  many*  and  doing 
liar  more  far 
11 1 a li a n    anity 

II  h  a  n  anything 
I  Garibaldi  could 
laohieTe, 

The  war  which 

[was  to  decide 

rhether    Austria 

*  FnifiBia  should 

the  lead  in 

^Germany    was 

ainent,     and 

longing  for 

her  aa  yet  **un- 

rietleemed**  terri- 

|lory,     was    vety 

iporttmate  at  the  Court  of  Berlin.  It  waa  in  vain  that 
Luatria  sought  to  buy  her  neutrality  by  promising  to  oede 
I  Lombardo- Venetian  territory,  if  Italy  would  but  allow 
r  to  contend 
[with  Praasia 
single-  hand- 
ed ;  and  tin* 
donbtedly,  if 
General  La 
Marmora  had 
had  aa  muoh 
strength  of 
mind  on  the 
battlefield  as 
he  had  in  the 
cabinet  when 
he  refused  this 
offer,  Italy 
wonld  have 
had  Trent  and 
Trieste  into 
the  bargain ; 
furhadYietor 
Emmannel 
done      any- 
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the  fi^ld,  had  be 
but  won  a  smgle 
battle,  or  eyen 
oovered  his  defeat 
at  Caatozzo^  LIm 
alliea  would  hate 
insisted  on  thia. 
As  it  was,  beaten 
by  hind  and  by 
sea,  Italy  may 
consider  every 
penny  she  spoDt, 
and  every  life  she 
loBt  on  this  war 
as  wasted,  for  the 
same  results 
could  have  been 
obtained  hj 
diplomacy  with- 
ont  it 

Garibaldi  got 
a  polite  reqneat^ 
whilst  at  Caprera* 
from  the  Minis- 
ter of  War,  in 
May,  to  com- 
mand the  volun* 
teera.  According* 
ly  ••  the  pirate 
of  Caprera,'*aa  a 
Venetian  paper* 
atill  favorable  to 
kaiseriam,  called 
him,  soon  set  off 
by  way  of  Genoa 
to  join  his  troops, 
who  were  gather* 
ing  rapidly  in 
Como,  and  people 
left  the  haunts  of 
kaiseriam,  from 
the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  in  boat- 
loads to  join  hinu  Menotti  and  Bicciotti  diatingnished 
themselves,  aa  sons  worthy  of  their  warlike  father ;  but 
all  this  was  of  little  avaih     With  the  capture  of  Blzecoa 

the  active  part 
of  Garibaldi's 
campaign  was 
at  an  end. 
For  the  few 
remainiii  g 
days  before 
the  armiatioo 
he  busied  him- 
self in  occupy- 
ing poaitiona 
which  would 
insare  his  ad* 
vanoe  on  Biva, 
a  n  d »  more- 
over, aeenre 
his  not  being 
attacked  from 
the  Chiese 
valley. 

Garibaldi's 
organ  i&ilioxi 
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deplorable.  However  excellent  he  may  have  been  la  the 
fieldy  aotaated  by  a  sort  of  inspiration,  as  some  will  have 
it,  all  this  disappeared  when  he  came  to  treat  of  other 
things  than  strategy.  There  was  not  an  ambnlanee 
-wagon,  no  b  mdages,  no  bnt,  no  food,  and  many  of  the 
wounded  received  no  assistance  for  hours.  One  or  two 
ladies,  not  inflaenced  by  this  party  feeling,  tore  up  their 
dresses,  and  tbe  parish  priest  of  Tiamo  di  Sotto,  though 
no  friend  of  Garibaldi's,  set  his  parishioners  to  work  to 
make  lint  and  bandages  for  the  saffc-rers,  who  strewed  the 
pavement  of  his  parish  church. 

The  year  1867  was  a  busy  one  for  General  Garibaldi 
In  it  ho  exercised  all  his  energies,  political  and  strategi- 
cal, to  accomplish  the  wish  of  his  life,  the  annihilation  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  and  in  this  he  failed. 
However  we  may  admire  the  expediency  of  trying  to 
make  Borne  the  capital  of  Italy,  we  cannot  fcrget  thai 
Ckribaldi,  in  pursuing  his  desire,  set  at  defiance  the 
authority  of  his  country  and  his  king,  disregarded  the  will 
of  a  Parliament  elected  by  a  suffrage  well-nigh  univwcMl, 
and  urged  Italy  to  break  her  pledge  with  France,  by 
which  she  had  agreed  to  leave  the  Pope  in  poeseesion  of 
Bome,  if  France  withdrew  her  troops  as  the  convention  of 
S>:ptember  1864  required.  Hence  France  was  at  liberty, 
in  accordance  with  a  claut^e  in  this  coavention,  to  return  to 
Bome  and  protect  the  hierarchy  from  ih*  attack  of  Gari- 
baldi 

Still  intent  on  Bome,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  tliere  at 
the  villa  Cairoli,  in  Belgirate,  ha  called  the  Italians  to 
arms,  to  march  on  Bome. 

The  ultra-Bepubliciin  purty  tried  to  dissuade  him  from 
his  undertaking  ;  they  thought  the  presence  of  a  king  in 
the.  Eternal  City  little  better  than  that  of  a  pope.  The 
Union  in  Bome,  the  secret  soeie^ea,  all  were  for  a  repeti- 
tion of  18 19 — namely,  to  leave  tbe  pope  free  as  the  head 
of  the  Church,  whilst  they  established  a  repubho  which 
should  spread  its  fangs  over  the  rest  of  Italy  from  the 
fountain-head  of  Bome.  Yet  as  Giiribaldi*s  expedition 
became  more  immiueut,  tho  Boman  Union  became  more 
amenable  to  bis  pUos.  On  the  22d  of  September  they 
issued  an  address  which  spoke  of  their  willinguess  to 
acquiesoe,  if  not  actively  to  participdte  in  it.  Troops 
now  began  to  collect  from  all  sides  as  Garibaldi  ap- 
proaohed  the  Boman  frontier. 

Instead  of  healing  the  political  difficulties.  Garibaldi's 
arrest  served  only  to  muke  matters  worse  in  the  Boman 
question  ;  the  Ginuta  became  more  active,  tbe  volunteers 
assembled  more  rapidly,  and  from  his  prison  at  Caprera 
— for  he  was  guarded  there  by  four  steamers  and  a  frigate 
of  the  royal  navy— Garibaldi  managed  to  send  them  words 
of  encouragemeut  from  time  to  time,  asking  them  if  Italy, 
terrified  at  the  arrest  of  one  man,  would  withdraw  from  its 
glorious  mission,  and  concluding:  "Italians,  in  every 
way  possible  you  should  prosecute  the  redemption  of 
Bome." 

The  Pope  was  inexorable  in  his  determination  not  to 
give  way  one  step  to  popular  feeling,  and  when  the 
Bomans  presented  him  with  a  petition  signed  by  twelve 
thousand  citizens,  entreating  him  to  call  Victor  Emman- 
uel's army  into  Bome,  not  a  word  would  he  hear  of  it. 
With  French  aid  the  Pope  was  deternuned  to  hold  his 
temporal  power. 

Garibaldi's  escape  from  Gaprera  may  certainly  bo 
counted  as  not  least  amongst  the  nany  exciting  episodes 
in  his  life.  He  pretended  to  be  ill  for  some  days,  appear- 
ing not  even  to  the  inmales  of  his  bouse ;  and  then,  on 
October  the  14th,  taking  adfantage  of  a  misty  sky  and 
dark  night,  he  set  off  for  the  little  bay  of  StagnareUe^  with 
Frniicianti  and  another  of  his  faithful  friends. 


Adverse  winds  kept  them  out  at  sea  until  ihe  19th,  aad 
then,  at  7  p.bl,  they  landed  at  Yado,  by  running  tbe 
vessel  into  some  reeds,  only  to  find  themselves  in  a  hope- 
less swamp,  through  which  they  wandered  in  the  dark  for 
hours,  until  thej  met  some  inhabitants  who  were  able  to 
direct  tbem  to  a  neighboring  village.  Thenoe  they  took  a 
carriage  to  Leghorn,  a  distance  of  eighteen  nules,  and 
then  on,  wituont  delay,  to  Florence. 

At  the  very  same  time  that  Garibaldi  was  leaving  Flor- 
ence by  train  tor  Teroi,  to  join  his  son  Menotti,  the 
French  frigate,  the  Passepartout,  entered  Civita  Yeoohia^ 
with  the  first  installment  of  assistance  for  the  Pope. 

Oa  reaching  Temi  Garibaldi  set  about  organizing  his 
bauds,  and  pteparmg  them  as  best  he  could  for  marching 
direct  ou  Paaso  Ouiesa.  They  were  divided  in  two  eol- 
umus :  with  one  he  took  the  high  road,  and  the  other  he 
sent  round  by  the  hills ;  and  they  were  both  to  meet 
before  Monte  Botondo. 

This  town  crowns  a  hill  overlooking  the  Tiber  valley. 
It  is  open  on  the  east,  but  shut  in  on  the  west  by  a  solid 
wall  of  rook  ;  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  palace  of 
Prince  Piombino,  with  a  tower  from  which  Bome  and  the 
valley  form  a  delightful  panorama.  The  possessor  of 
Monte  Botondo  commands  both  roads  leading  to  Bome — 
the  one  over  the  Ponte  Salario  and  the  other  over  the 
Ponte  Nomentano. 

For  twenty-seven  hours  the  fight  in  Monte  Botondo 
lasted.  Many  Zouave  prisoners  were  taken,  and  amongst 
them  were  discovered  several  priests,  who  had  defied  the 
osssook  to  fight  the  battles  of  their  cause. 

About  this  time  the  people  in  Bome  were  anxiously  ex- 
pecting the  arrivsl  of  Garibaldi  amongst  them  ;  it  was 
known  that  he  was  victorious,  that  the  enemy  were  driven 
ont  of  Monte  Botondo,  that  the  gates  of  Bome  were  open* 
and  yet  he  came  not 

Tet  there  were  several  reasons  for  this  delay.  Firstly, 
the  Pope's  troops  had  blown  up  all  ttie  bridges  except  the 
Montana  one,  which  was  strongly  fortified  and  mined  ; 
and  secondly.  Garibaldi  had  his  own  plans  for  entering 
the  city.  Four  thousand  pounds  was  the  price  which  the 
Pope's  governor  at  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  placed  on  his 
honor,  and  four  thousand  pounds  had  been  raised  by  the 
instrumentality  of  Garibaldi's  English  admirers  ;  for  this 
sum  the  key  of  Bome  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the  generaL 

On  the  very  day  that  this  was  to  take  place,  the  gover- 
nor was  removed  from  his  post,  and  the  French  marched 
up  from  Civiti  Vecchia.     Treachery  was  suspected. 

Now  when  this  opening  was  cut  ofi,  Garibaldi  resolved 
to  retreat  from  his  position  by  the  Montana  bridge — a 
retreat  which  seemed  nncalled  for  to  many  of  the  volun- 
teers, and  no  less  than  five  thousand  threw  down  their 
arms  and  deserted  his  cause.  This  retreat  was  an  inin- 
dent  of  evil  augury  in  Garibaldi's  career.  It  showed  that 
his  military  prestige  was  gone.  He  had  no  longer  that  ir- 
resistible charm  over  his  men  which  compelled  them  to  do 
his  bidding.  Moreover,  the  Mazzinian  party,  who  looked 
with  disfavor  on  the  expedition  because  their  chief  dis- 
liked it,  began  to  spread  sinister  reports  among  the  Gari- 
baldian  forces,  urging  them  rather  to  hasten  to  Florence 
and  assault  the  king  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  and  set  up  the 
Bepublioan  flag  before  going  to  dethrone  the  Pope. 

With  Italian  troops  behind,  of  whose  plans  he  was 
unaware,  with  Papal  troops  before  him,  with  a  mysterious 
expectation  of  aid  coming  from  France,  with  his  own  men 
more  or  less  disaffected,  Garibaldi  felt  that  he  must  not 
delay  at  Monte  Botondo,  much  as  he  enjoyed  the  Prince  of 
FiofliliiBo's  palaoe  and  the  lovely  view  over  Miohel  Ab- 
gelo's  e«pol%  bat  that  he  must  hasten  to  action  if  anytkiM 
was  to  be  done.  He  determined  to  set  off  at  ouoe  for  TMI^ 
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A  oolumn  oonsisiing  of  four  thousand  seren  hundred  in- 
fantrj,  two  field-guns,  and  two  smaller  guns,  and  one 
squadron  of  cavalry,  commenoed  its  march  at  11  o'clock 
on  November  the  3d,  on  the  road  to  TivolL  When  thej 
had  proceeded  a  mile  beyond  Montana  the  vanguard  was 
suddenly  attacked,  and  had  to  fall  back  on  Montana,  so  as 
to  form  the  battalions  in  line  of  battla 

Seeing,  however,  the  hopelessness  of  the  attack,  and 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  ultimately  winning  the  day, 
Qaribaldi  decided  to  withdraw  his  men  from  the  field  of 
battle,  passing  under  the  fire  of  the  chavepots,  and  leaving 
behind  him  four  hundred  or  five  hudrad  men  on  the  field, 
and  about  the  same  number  of  prisonen  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Two  honxs  after  Garibaldi*i  departure  from 
Passo  Oorese,  the  French  occupied  Monte  Bot^ndo  with- 
out a  blow. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  November  the  4th,  when  the 
BO  lately  victorious  troops  of  Garibaldi,  gloomy  and  siient» 
marched  oat  of  the  gate  of  Monte  Hotondo,  still  showing 
signs  of  the  fire  by  which  they  had  won  it 

Two  carabineers  now  lifted  Garibaldi— one  took  him  by 
the  arms,  the  other  by  the  feet,  and  he  was  arrested,  and 
in  this  way  conducted  into  the  carriage  destined  to  convey 
him  to  Spezzia,  on  his  second  journey  to  the  fort  of 
Yarignana 

It  was  no  longer  a  case  in  which  Garibaldi  ooold  deoida 
Hia  OMthod  of  reaching  Borne  was  proved  to  be  a  failure ; 
his  voUuteera  were  disbanded,  and  if  he  could  have  pre- 
sented himself  on  the  frontier  once  more^  scarcely  a  man 
would  have  been  found  foolish  enough  to  follow  him.  So, 
aftMT  a  little  rest  at  Yarignano,  which  was  exceedingly 
good  for  his  health— oyerwrought  and  over-excited  as  he 
had  been  for  a  man  of  his  age—the  King  gave  him  per- 
mission to  return  to  Caprera.  As  far  as  Italy  and  Bome 
were  concerned,  his  star  was  now  for  ever  sei 

The  2d  of  Oetober  found  Yictor  Emmanuel  at  the  Qni- 
rinal ;  and  the  Becluse  of  Oaprera  had  been  restless  all 
the  Summer,  at  the  sound  of  the  din  of  arms,  having  in 
the  previona  September  positively  determined  to  buekle 
hia  aword  onee  more  on  to  his  worn-out  old  body — worn 
out  by  frequent  attadca  of  rheumatism,  which  had  drawn 
and  contorted  the  once  stalwart  frama 

In  shorty  Garibaldi  had  now  passed  beyond  the  most 
glorious  period  of  his  life :  he  was  no  longer  the  moderate, 
high-minded  man  he  had  been  ;  he  was  a  rabid  hater  of 
anything  which  had  government  for  its  object 

After  Sedan,  and  after  the  declaration  of  the  French 
Bepublic,  he  was  happy ;  his  traditional  enemy.  Napoleon, 
was  degraded  from  his  high  estate.  At  one  time  he  de- 
termined to  go  to  France  to  aid  her  dying  atmffglea ;  at 
another  time  he  resolved  not  to  go,  and  took  up  hia  i>en 
to  address  the  world. 

The  poor  old  man  could  not  rest  content  with  his  exer- 
tions for  a  world-wide  Areopagus,  but  must  needs,  only  a 
few  days  after  writing  this  letter,  embark  for  France,  on 
martial  deeds  intent  Often  must  he  hav»  repented  this 
foolish  expedition.  It  was  like  those  wild  attempts  on 
Bome,  in  defiance  of  everybody — for  France  waa  at  this 
time  almost  at  the  feet  of  Prussia,  fighting  bnt  for  honor. 

Of  Garibaldi's  campaign  in  the  Yoages  little  may  be 
said. 

Gambetta  summoned  the  ''Grand  Patriote^*'aa  he  po- 
litely called  him,  and  offered  him  the  eoomuMBd  of  all  the 
free  bodies  in  the  Yosges  district,  from  StnslRfleg  to  Parisy 
and  a  brigade  of  the  Chrde  Mobile. 

Fortified  with  this  jwrmission,  the  gmsfai  left  Tonia  oa 
October  18th,  to  establiah  his  headqwrlSHi  al  JMb^  when 
he  arrived  on  the  14th,  jott  after  General  Gsmbriels  had 
been  defeated  in  the  defile  of  the  Yosges,  and  had  retreated 


to  Besan^on  with  ten  thousand  men,  thus  abandoning  the 
French  Thermopylse,  so  to  epeak. 

And  here  began  that  system  of  pillaging  the  churches 
and  desecrating  everything  they  came  across,  which  was 
the  great  disgrace  of  Garibaldi's  troops  in  this  campaign. 

On  January  the  20th  the  Prussians  arrived  in  sigbt  of 
Dijon,  and  proceeded  on  the  morrow  to  the  attack,  with 
12,000  men,  including  some  excellent  Pomeraoian  troops, 
Gbribaldi  had  from  15,000  to  18,000  volunteers  in  Dijon  to 
oppose  them.  General  Garibaldi  himself  waa  suffering 
much  from  rheumatism,  and  oould  not  do  more  than  get 
into  hia  carriage  and  drive  to  the  field  of  action,  whilat  he 
gave  orders  to  his  men.  He  staid  there  all  that  day, 
during  which  the  combat  raged  furiously,  the  Prussians 
being  obliged  to  retire.  All  the  two  following  days  the 
fight  went  on  with  unabated  ardor ;  but  at  length  Gari- 
baldi remained  maater  of  the  field,  and  the  Pruflaiane  re^ 
treated. 

The  mobilized  troopa  had  been  somewhat  timid,  owing 
to  their  inferior  arms,  but  some  of  the  battalions  con- 
ducted themselves  like  old  soldiers.  The  Fourth  Brigade*, 
under  Bicoiotti  Garibaldi,  again  distinguished  itself  by  its 
valor,  and  possessed  itself  of  a  flag— <'  the  first,  the  only 
one,  alas  I  which  was  won  from  the  enemy  in  this  war." 

For  the  hero  of  Marsala  and  Naples  one  would  fain  re- 
count an  old  age  of  repose  and  honor.  Every  one  woul  I 
have  f org! veil  General  Garibaldi's  errors  of  judgment  at 
Aspromonte  and  Montana  had  he  been  content  to  bury 
the  violent  sentiments  of  his  latter  days  amongst  the  rooks 
of  Caprera;  bat  in  proportion  to  his  inability  to  figbt 
with  his  sword,  has  increased  his  ardor  for  fighting  with 
his  pen  ;  and  with  this  latter  weapon,  for  the  last  ten 
years.  Garibaldi  has  tried  hard  to  undo  any  good  he  may 
have  done  with  the  former,  and  to  make  himself  a  fire- 
brand in  his  country. 

We  must  now  pay  another  visit  to  Caprera,  and  see  the 
invalid  at  home  once  more,  before  his  bones,  or  rather  his 
ashes,  are  mingled  with  the  island  rocks  ;  for  Garibaldi  is 
a  warm  adyocate  for  cremation,  as  he  tells  us  in  a  letter  to 
Bizzoni  not  long  agp. 

The  humble  whitewashed  cottage  surrounded  by  deso- 
late wildness  is  a  myth.  True  enough,  it  is  one-storied, 
bnt  it  oovera  a  large  apace  of  ground.  The  rooms  are  fit 
for  a  nobleman,  and  are  furnished  with  sufficient  luxury 
for  a  modest-minded  prince.  In  short,  Garibaldi  acts, 
and  does  far  more  than  many  a  prince  dare  do ;  ho  re- 
ceives far  more  homage  than  half  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe,  and  if  he  affects  to  disregard  each  things,  they 
are  by  no  means  unpleaaing  to  his  better-half^  who  ahows 
off  her  possessiona,  and  amongst  them  the  old  invalid*  in 
quite  a  regal  way,  and  yet  if  she  thinks  nobody  is  looking, 
Bignora  Fianseeea  Garibaldi  can  run  up  an  apple  or  a 
nut-tree  in  a  manner  highly  undignified  for  the  Queen 
of  Caprera. 

One  day, early  in  1879  Garibaldi,  announced  his  intention 
of  going  to  Bome,  regardless  of  a  aliarp  attack  of  illneaa 
from  which  he  was  suffering  at  the  time^  and  regardlesi  <rf 
a  storm  winch  waa  blowing  ;  ao  he  est  eff  from  Oaprara, 
and  reached  the  Bteroal  City.  The  young  king  greeted 
him,  his  frienda  greeted  him  ;  yet  for  a  long  time  no  one 
knew  why  Garibaldi  had  undertaken  this  voyaga  Bnt 
Alberto  Hsrio  knew ;  and  so  did  the  world,  when  Gari- 
baldi'a  manifesto  eaae  ont,  and  the  *'DeBocratio  Lsagii%** 
under  his  pnaideney,  wee  noiaed  shroed.  Tina  mauifialo 
ipaa  a  bold  one  to  est  np  nder  the  varj  eyea  of  the  king, 
and  no  wonder  gsedimaa  WKe  employed  to  poll  the 
aetieaidewnwlnrofertlMjaawthem.  It  wm  deeidetfy  a 
relief  to  the  Government  when  Garibaldi  fell  ill  at  Albano  ; 
and  ciher  domastio  allisin»  and  the  piogreas  of  his  divorosb 


GoTetnmeat  to  delivier  liii 
pre<!ioti8  soQ-tQ-lair  from  kia 
damn  06  vile,  forget tiog  tbal 
Cadzio  hail  been  foimd  goiltj 
bj  the  Itiw  of  hia  cotmtrj  for 
the  breoeh  of  the  same.  After 
a  aomewlwt  ujioomfoitable 
wojtige,  Onribddi  readifd 
Genoa  on  tbe  evening  of  Oo> 
tober  the  Sd,  1880,  but  the 
landing  wm  postponed  till 
morning,  and  an  iinxions 
mght  it  waa  for  the  OenoeM 
authoritiea.  Lucktlj,  howofwr, 
there  was  no  deraooatraiioiL 
In  the  morning  the  i 
of  veterans,  and  a  few  other 
societies,  carrying  perhapi  a 
dozen  standarda  in  all,  wait 
<}uieily  down  to  the  qnaj,  and 
the  prooea^ioDf  with  Qarihcldi 
on  znattresaea  in  m 


and  Tereaita  Ganslo^  with  bit 
hair  down  her  baek  and  bar 
child  on  her  knee,  made  ita 
way  to  Canzio^s  honae  la  the 
Via  AflaarottL  The  dreaded 
moment  had  arriTed,  bui  I 
waa  no  frenzy  of  iiiifliimiaauj. 
The  day  for  aach  things  had 
paaaed  by,  and  oye-wil 
deacribed  it  aa  a  reoeptlOQ  qf 
**  eomparaliTe  oooloesa.** 

Such,  in  briefi  ia  the 
of  a  man  whooe  fa 
admireia  ha?e  been  hia  woiat 
enemiea ;  a  career,  indeed* 
more  diveraified  in  its  oolorisig 
and  events  than  any  othi^  of 
oontemporory  history.  For 
Garibaldi  is  a  man  aa  Oeofge 
Band  expreeaed  Mm  :  *'Qni  lie 
reeaemble  k  peraonne^  ei  il  y  a 
en  lui  nne  sorte  de  n/stta^ 
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ABSENCE; 
By   Mrs.  Butler. 

What  shall  I  do  with  all  the  days  and  honn 
That  mast  be  oounted  ere  I  see  thy  laoe? 

How  shall  I  charm  the  Interval  that  low'rs 

Between  this  time  and  that  sweet  time  of  grace '? 

ru  tell  thee :  for  thy  sake,  I  will  lay  hold 
Of  all  good  aims,  and  consecrate  to  thee, 

In  worthy  deeds,  each  moment  that  is  told, 
Wliile  thou,  beloved  onel  art  far  from  me. 

For  thee  I  will  arouse  my  thoughts  to  try 

All  heavenward  flights,  all  high  and  holy  stiains; 

For  thy  dear  sake  I  will  walk  patiently 

Tliro*  these  long  hours,  nor  call  tlieir  minutes  pains. 

80  may  this  doomed  time  build  up  in  me 

A  thousand  grace  which  shall  thus  be  thine; 

So  may  my  love  and  longing  hallowed  be, 
And  thy  dear  thought  an  influence  divine. 


THE    BLACK   VAIL. 

OSLYN  HATiIi,  like  the  oasUe  of  the 
Sleeping  Beauty,  had  waked  into  life 
this  SommeTt  and  was  filled  with  Sum- 
mer gnesta. 

It  was  a  sunny,  languid  afternoon, 
but  through  the  Hall  and  the  beauti- 
fully decorated  grounds  resounded  the 
busy  hum  of  preparation  for  the  eve- 
ning's  festivities. 

Erie  Boslyn^  dittinguS^  handsome, 
''rich  beyond  his  peers,"  had  bat 
lately  returned  from  Europe,  and  the 
evening's /ete  and^  masquerade,  besides 
amusing  his  guests,  served  as  greeting  to  the  country 
magnates, 
A  carriage  rolled  up  the  avenue  containing  the  last  in- 
kallment  of  Summer  guests— Mrs.  Donald  Sabyn  and  her 
daughter  Lucille,  a  demoiselle  of  only  sixteen  years,  but 
lovely  as  if  sixteen  hundred  years  had  distilled  the  essence 
of  loveliness  and  lavished  it  all  on  her. 

Mrs,  Donald  Sabyn  considered  Lucille  in  purely  a  busi- 
ness light,  and  meant  to  buy  with  her  beauty  the  richest 
Bon*in-law  in  the  land — Erie  Boelyn,  if  possible— and,  like 
Napoleon,  the  word  "impossible"  was  not  in  her  dic- 
tionary. 

80  she  entered  Boslyn  Hall,  and  allowed  herself  to  be 
^^nduct^d  to  her  apartments  with  the  air  of  proprietress- 
in-chief. 

*'  My  dear,*'  she  exclaimed,  as  she  passed  a  lady  in  the 
halL  *'  My  dearest  1"  ejaculated  the  other  lady,  and  both 
embraced  with  effusion,  while  a  young  lady  nearly  smoth- 
ered Lucille  with  kisses  and  bore  her  away  in  triumph. 

Mrs.  Donald  Sabyn  and  her  dearest  foe — they  had  long 
been  society  rivals — seated  themselves  comfortably  and 
began  to  sip  tho  tea  the  housekeeper  had  sent  up  to  them. 
'*  My  dear  Mrs.  Estel,  to  think  of  meeting  you  here  1*' 
said  Mrs.  Sabyn,  in  tones  of  warmest  affection,  yet  seem- 
ing to  express—*'  to  think  of  your  gaining  admittance  to 
Roslyn  Hall  I'-  : 

"  Yes,  dearest ;  and  may  this  prove  as  pleasant  a  Sum- 
mer to  us  as  last,"  returned  Mr&  Estel,  unflinchingly. 

Mrs.  Sabyn  drank  a  deep  draught  of  tea  to  cover  her 
ciscomfiture.  That  pleasant  Summer  had  witnessed  a 
social  triumph  for  Mrs.  Estel,  and  almost  a  defeat  for  her 
own  proud  self.  She  placed  the  empty  cup  in  its  saucer, 
with  an  affectionate  glance  at  her  adversary. 


'*  And  Hortense  is  with  you,  I  see^**  she  said  ;  "the 
dear  girl !  Beauty  is  of  so  little  value  compared  wiih  her 
many  lovable  traits." 

"And  many  lovable  dollars," laughed  Mrs.  J:steL  "Yea, 
my  dear  friend,  we  sliali  find  that  to  be  true." 

This  was  a  positive  menaosb  and  Mrs.  Sabyn  felt  it  so^ 
taking  time  to  prepare  aaotUer  cup  oi  tea  before  she  an- 
swered : 

"Speaking  of  dollars,"  she  remarked,  "how  inunensely 
wealthy  Erie  Boslyn  is  !  Beally^  what  any  one  else  con- 
sidered a  fortune  would  seem  almost  nothing  to  him*" 

That  touched  the  weak  point  in  Mrs.  Estel*s  armor»  for 
money  was  ail  poor^  thin  little  Hortense  had  to  recom- 
mend her. 

But,  securei  in  the  thought  that  Mrs.  Sabyn  would  sell 
her  Tcry  soul  for  Hortense's  half  million,  she  rose  to  leave 
her  dearest  friend  to  her  beauty-sleep  for  the  evening's 
ball 

Meantime  Hortense,  who  did  not  possess  a  share  in  her 
mother's  diplomacy,  and  who  did  possess  a  consuming 
envy  of  every  hair's-breadth  of  Lucille's  beauty»  had  only 
accompanied  her  as  far  as  the  door  of  her  apartments 

There  she  gave  her  into  the  hands  of  her  maid,  the 
housekeeper's  pretty  little  granddanghter»  Dora»  compla- 
cently thinking,  as  she  hastened  away,  that  Lucille's 
mother  could  never,  never  afford  to  boy  her  a  masquerade 
costume  as  handsome  as  her  own,,  not  to  mentioa  her  dia- 
monds. 

Dora  admired  her  lovely  young  mistress  moat  fervently 
at  the  first  glance,  and  said,  impulsively,  "Oh,  how  glad  I 
am  they  let  me  be  your  maid  instead  of  Miss  Hortenae's  I" 

And  Lucille  smiled  on  her  little  admirer  of  just  her  own 
age,  and  was  glad,  tea  She  threw  herself  on  a  low  ooueb, 
in  obedience  to  her  mother's  strict  commands  io  lie  down 
at  once  and  sleep  till  CTcning. 

Her  eyes  wandered  round  the  aumptuoaslj  famished 
room,  and  finally  fastened  themselTes,  as  if  spellbonnd,  on 
tiie  portrait  of  a  wonderfully  handsome  man. 

"Dora,  who  is  that  ?"  she  asked,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
proud,  commanding  eyes  in  the  portrait  "  Is  it  the  like- 
ness of  a  real  persoQ  ?" 

"Oh,  Miss  Lucille,"  said  Dora,  su8x>ending  her  opera- 
tions on  the  masses  and  billows  of  curling  golden  hair» 
**  haven't  you  ever  seen  him?  Don't  yon  know  that  is 
Mr.  Erie  ?" 

Lucille  still  gazed  like  one  fascinated. 

"Is  he  really  as  haadsoma  as  that,  Doraf"  she  asked^ 
dreamily.     "  I  suppose  all  the  ladies  just  adore  him  f** 

"  Oh,  Miss  Lucille,"  said  Dora,  excitedly  ;  "  how  Fd 
like  to  tell  you ;  but  your  mamma  said  I  was  to  brush 
your  hair,  and  make  you  go  to  sleep." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Lucille,  regardless  for  once  of  her 
mamma's  commands  ;  "you'd  like  to  tell  me  what?^ 

Dora  began  softly  brushing  out  the  golden  tangles,  but 
at  great  disadvantage,  for  Lucille  persisted  in  turning  her 
bead  to  look  at  the  portrait  to  listen  eagerly. 

"  You  know  you  asked.  Miss  Lucille,  "  didn't  the  young 
ladies  adore  him  ?'  I've  lived  here  foui:  years — ever  since 
I  was  twelve — and  I  know  there's  not  a  lady  In  all  this 
county  would  dare  adore  him--would  dare  to^"  ahe  re- 
peated, impressively,  while  Lucille's  fringed  yiolets  of  eyes 
changed  from  darkest  blue  to  black,  with  questioning  in- 
terest. 

*  Why  not  ?"  she  asked,  gazing  again  into  the  haughty, 
handsome  eyes,  that  seemed  to  hold  hers  if  she  tried  to 
look  away.  "  Perhaps  he  has  taken  a  vow  never  to  many  ; 
or  perhaps  he  loves  some  beautiful  princess,  and  would 
never  deign  to  notice  other  women." 

"Oh,  no,  Miss  Lucille,"  said  Dora,  "and  there  im 
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was  ft 'princess  half  so  beaQtifnl  as  70a;  builsoaroely 
dare  tell  joa  ;  my  graQdmothor  has  f(Hrbidd«iL" 

"  Oh,  Dora,  jon  mask  tell  now,"  Lnoille  half-pleaded, 
half-demanded  ;  '*  111  never  tell  any  one,  and  I  want  to 
know  this  very  minnte.  Why  don't  they  dare  lo^  him  ?" 
*' Well,  then,  Miss  Ladlie^"  said  Dora,  in  ahalf-whisper, 
looking  toward  the  picture^  roand  which  the  shadows  had 
gathered,  till  only  the  eyes  seemed  to  live  and  glow, 
*<  they  know  something  terrible  will  happen  to  them  if 
they  da  Before  Mr.  Erie  went  to  Eorope,  fLre  years  ago, 
the  Hall  was  full  of  visitors  jost  as  it  is  now,  and  one  lady 
especially  that  Mr.  Erie  paid  attention  to^  and  who  was 
desperately  in  love  with  him,  any  one  oonld  see.  They 
all  dared  love  him  then,  and  they  did,  too,  for  he  was  jost 
like  a  king^  so  handsome  and  grand.  People  do  say  that 
this  lady  and  her  relatives  proposed  to  him,  for  he  never 
seemed  to  care  mnch  for  her,  and  in  no  hurry  to  fix  the 
wedding-day  ;  bnt  it  was  fixed  at  last,  and  snoh  prei>ara- 
tioQ  this  oonnty  never  saw.  The  week  before  there  was  to 
be  a  grand  ball  here,  and  she  was  to  stay  at  the  HalL  She 
seemed  so  happy  at  the  ball,  and  so  desperately  in  love, 
poor  thing!  People  pitied  her  afterward  when  th^  re- 
membered it  Well,  the  night  after  that  ball  everybody 
was  tired,  and  went  to  bed  early  ;  bnt  abont  midnight  the 
gnests  in  the  west  wing,  where  her  rooms  were,  heard  the 
most  dreadful  moaning,  sobbing  screams.  Her  door  was 
fastened  tight,  and  conidn't  be  opened  till  her  father  and 
Mr.  Erie  broke  it  down,  and  there  the  poor  yonng  lady 
lay,  all  tied  down  to  the  beJ,  with  a  stream  of  blood  run- 
ning from  her  shonlder.  There  was  a  little  dagger  lying 
near  her  with  a  paper  fastened  to  it»  and  the  window  was 
opened,  as  if  some  one  had  escaped  that  way  ;  and  canght 
on  the  blind  was  a  long  his/ck  vaiL  They  say  Mr.  Erie 
snatched  the  paper  and  dagger  and  kept  them,  and  the 
vail,  too.  After  the  wound  had  been  dressed  (it  was  not 
dangerous,  after  all),  he  sent  every  one^away  except  her 
folks,  and  they  talked  there  till  almost  morning,  bnt  no 
one  ever  knew  what  abont  The  gnests  all  left  the  next 
day,  and  right  after  that  we  heard  the  match  was  broken 
off,  and  the  yOnng  lady  had  gone  into  a  eon?ent  in  spite  of 
all  her  family  oonld  do  or  say.  Then  Mr.  Erie  went  to 
Europe,  and  all  aorts  of  stories  began  to  get' round. 
People  remembered  how,  once  before,  a  seal  rich,  pretty 
young  lady  had  been  almost  engaged  to  Vr.  Ede,  and 
something  she  never  woold  explain  made  her  refuse  ever 
to  see  him  again,  though  she  grew  pale  and  thin,  and 
seemed  perfectly  broken-hearted ;  and  than,  when  this 
new  trouble  came  out,  her  mother  told  Kuas  iliings,  and 
people  half-gueased  others,  till  a  story  flew  round  all 
through  the  counfy--die  story  that  every  one  bdieveatD 
this  day." 

The  very  last  gleam  «f  light  came  in  Monosh  the  dark< 
ened  wmdow,  and  eaae  jaase  Hbs 
eyes  met  Lncille's,  bot  4»  ihdinwi  hi 
maud,  and  made  it  seem  Ifte  eutieaty. 

The  gleam  of  light  faded,  and  made  the  comers  of  the 
room  seem  darker  than  before.  Dora  drew  near  the 
couch,  half  nervously,  and  went  on  in  a  whisper : 

"There  is  something — a  woman  or  a  spirit,  the  village 
people  say  a  spirit— that  watches  Mr.  Erie  wherever  he  is. 
It  is  tall,  dressed  in  black,  and  its  head  always  wrapped  in 
a  long,  thick  black  valL  Mr.  Erie  msy  go  where  he 
pleases,  and  do  what  he  likes  among  gentlemen,  bnt  when- 
ever he  pays  the  least  attention  to  a  lady,  this  Black  Vail, 
as  they  call  it»  begins  *o  be  seen  near  him,  and  as  the 
affiur  goes  on,  further  and  further*  it  is  seen  oftener  and 

oftener,  till * 

The  sentence  ended  in  a  horrified  little  shriek,  as  the 
hall-door  slowly  cieaked  and  <»pened. 


It  was  the  housekeeper,  and  as  she  came  forward  Laeille 
let  go  Dora's  hand,  which  she  had  grasped  in  her  sudden 
panic,  and  Dora  began  to  brash  the  golden  hair  most 
assiduously. 

"Dora,"  said  she,  sternly,  "you  have  waked  Miss  Sabyn 
with  your  foolish  screaming.  Go  down-stairs  at  oncsb  and 
leave  your  mistress  to  fiaish  her  sleep." 

Dora  started  to  obey,  but  was  called  back  when  LudUa 
protested  vehemently  she  could  not  sleep  an  instant  if  left 
there  alone. 

"Oh,  Dora,"  she  whispered,  laughing  nervously  as  the 
housekeeper  went  down  the  stairs,  "if  she  had  made  you 
go  I  should  have  seen  a  ghost  with  a  black  vail  on  the 
very  next  minute.  When  she  opened  the  door  so  slowly  I 
was  sure  she  was  the  real  Blaok  Yail  herself— weren't 
you  ?" 

But  Dora,  in  dire  fear  of  another  and  more  trustworthy 
maid  being  appointed  in  her  stead,  coaxed  and  beguiled 
Ifuoille  into  shutting  her  eyes,  and  at  least  seeming  to  be 
asleep  by  the  next  time  the  housekeeper  passed  the  door. 

By  tweWe  that  night  the  masked  ball  was  at  its  height, 
and  even  by  frequenters  of  the  county  family  balls  iu  pre- 
vious days  was  pronounced  a  marked  success. 

All  the  county  magnates  were  there  in  full  force,  and  the 
rich,  fantastic  dresses  made  a  biilliant  show  in  the  great 
decorated  ballroom& 

Ede  Bosljn,  handsomer,  more  ditHngu^,  more  lionized 
than  ever,  was  conspicuous  everywhere,  his  tall,  splendid 
figure  making  all  other  men  seem  slender,  weak  and  un« 
developed  beside  him.  Among » the  gayly  tricked  out 
maskers,  he  only  seemed  more  grsnd*y  handsome  in  his 
simple^  yet  artuitic  costume^  and  ihejeunesse  dor4e  of  the 
county  ground  their  teeth  as  they  noted  how  every  fair  ' 
mask  seemed  to  have  no  eyes  save  for  Bichard  Ccaur  de 
Lion. 

And  when,  to  the  aoeompaniment  of  his  harp,  he  sang 
iiie  tender  and  kmng  ballad  "  in  the  language  of  oc  and 
oi,"  his  populsadi^  knew  no  bounds.  Poor  little  Hortense 
oonld  only  stand  as  near  him  as  possible,  staring  at  his 
magnificent  and  wonderful  eyes. 

Poor  little  Sultana  I  all  the  jewels  on  her  thin  brown 
shonldsKS  and  arms  only  made  more  painfully  conspicuous 
the  sharp  elbova  and  ooUar-bones  of  little  Miss  Million,  aa 
ahe  had  already  been  dubbed. 

Erie  liad  good-naturedlj  danced  with  her  twice,  thus 
xaisiag  her  to  tiie  seventh  heaven  of  bliss,  and  causing 
Mrs.  Estelle*alMsst  to  beat  high  with  hope.  Mrs.  Donald 
Sal^yn  had  not  yet  appeared.  ^Pinally,  when  the  arrivals 
had  long  since  ceased,  snd  every  one  was  ready  for  a  fresh 
aBBBstion,  ahe  was  annonnoed,  Qoeen  eomething  or  other, 
no  one  eseed  what— foe,  at  her  side  etood  such  a  vision  of 
basB^.  «isrt  all  S9«B  wen  aasira  to  it  "Water  Sprite,** 
annonneed  the  nsfaet;  loud^,  aa  ahe  glided  in. 

Mm.  Bstal  shut  her  teeth  tight  and  whispered  in  Erie's 
ear  that  that  girl  had  not  a  cent  to  call  her  own,  and  must 
have  begged  or  stolen  the  money  to  buy  her  dress. 

Bnt  Erie  heeded  her  not,  gazing  with  half  unwilling  ad* 
miration  at  the  rounded  figure,  which  had  a  swaymg  grace 
and  a  lithe  beauty  all  its  own.  Other  women  imagined, 
all  at  once^  that  their  drosses  seemed  oommonplaoe  and 
old  style.  Where  had  she  found  that  strangely-fashioned 
robe,  so  purely  white,  among  all  the  other  white  dresses — 
snd  so  filmy  Uiat  it  seemed  like  layer  upon  layer  of  soft 
cloud  folded  about  her.  Her  arms  and  shoulders  esoaped 
from  it  in  pearly  softness  and  fairness,  the  white  clouds 
only  enhancing  thehr  beauty.  In  her  hand  she  carried  a 
little  harp,  twisted  over  with  water-lilies,  and  her  wonder- 
ful hair  fell  about  her  in  most  artistic  oarelesanesa^  caught 
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here  and  there  with  paarb  and  ooraL  Erie  Boeljn,  tbirtj 
jean  old.  ojnioal,  bh^,  and  Bomething  more,  fotiud 
himself  thinking  he  would  like  to  kis3  all  thoee  golden 
tendrils  one  hj  one. 

But,  uttering  a  French  malediotion  at  suoh  follj  nndar 
hit  breaili,  he  calmlj  adranoed  to  greet  them  as  boat,  and 
M  OooUy  requested  the  pleasure  of  a  waltz  with  the  Water 
8piite,  OS  if  it  had  been  poor  little  Hortense,  thin  and 
brown.  Bat  in  spite  of  himself,  waltzing  with  this  spirit 
of  grace  and  beantj  thrilled  him — the  alow  swell  of  bine 
wiTQB,  the  light  swajing  of  the  flower  on  its  stem,  seemed 
embodied  in  her  moTements— the  contrast  strong,  indeed* 
with     the 

stereotypic! 
awing  of  other 
waltzers.  Bat 
Mrs,  Do^jsld 
8abya  was  an 
aatnte  gene- 
ral, and  had 
planned  her 
campalgu 
welL 

That  was 
the  only  waltz 
he  had  before 
tlie  unmask- 
ing— and,  af- 
ter a  certain 
resoWe  he  had 
taken  not  to 
go  near  her 
again*  It  was 
at  least  rather 
singular  he 
should  find 
himself  writ- 
ing his  name 
on  her  tablets 
for  a  waltz. 

They  were 
all  in  the  oon- 
ssTTatory  as 
the  waltz 
begun,  and 
liUoille  had 
not  yet  re- 
moved  her 
mask.  Two 
by  two,  the 
crowd  danced 
away  and  left 
them  —  some- 
thing ailed 
the  fosteniDg 
of  the  little 
m  a  8  k  I     and 

when  it  dropped  off,  they  were  alone.  She  gave  a  half- 
sby  glance  upward  and  ooold  not  withdraw  her  eyes — hie 
owa,  filled  with  wondering  admiration*  like  the  eyes  in 
the  portrait,  seemed  to  draw  and  constrain  hers. 

She  heard  a  slight  rostle  among  the  thick  leaves,  and 
started  with  a  little  shiver,  falty  ejc  pec  ting  to  see  a  black - 
vailed  figure  with  a  dagger — had  she  but  known  the  rus- 
tling was  caused  by  Mrs.  Donald  Sabyn  as  she  heaved  a 
aigh  of  satisfaction. 

When  she  looked  agaiu  at  Erie,  she  was  frightened  at 
the  pallor  on  his  face,  and  ths  gravity  with  which  he 
offered  her  his  arm* 


The  waltai  mottio  began,  waiiuig  and  tad  like  Ibe  pAaisI 
of  a  broken  hear^  till  Luoille'a  eyas  had  taam  in 
and  Ede  looked  zeokleia  and  deapentey  as  if  fa# 
defy  his  fate. 

They  waltzed  through  the  very  last  aobbtnn^  nghiiig 
note  of  musio,  nn  conscious  of  time  or  ptajoe  i  Mid  wbaa 
the  dancers  crowded  round  them  with  a  mimliig  6te  of 
smaU  talk,  Lnoille  felt  as  if  she  had  been  in  anoAlker  wofid 
and  oome  back  to  one  infinitely  inferior. 

Mnw  Donald  Sabyn,  the  astate  generaliisiiiiew  mppmnA^ 
and  bora  oS  her  lovely  Water  Sprite  in  the  vary  flush  oi 
her  triumph.     Lucille  had  been  the  suooaM  of  the  eve- 

mm$t  wad  il* 
leer  ebe  had 
gotie  the  bill 
teemed 
and 
some  to 
than  on 
thi  gilded 
yo«alh  of 
oonnly. 

Horteast 
weinl    to 
room«  tore 
her    blastasl 
QD  aoiteblej 
i)iaaoQde«i 
flo&g  them  4 
the  floor* 

*'I  bal4 
berr  ahi 
cried  to 
mother.  * 
give  my  r 
bair 

to  see  her 
oglrasi  BMXL* 

The  nei 
morainic 
guaeta  to 
Hall  alnyed 
in,  one  alltr 
another,  to  a 
twelve  o'deok 
breakfast 
Ede  wae  on 
hand  bnlftta^ 
witty  end 
cottrteous  to 
all  hta  gneilay 
piijingly  i$- 
lealive 
poor      fil 
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regarded 
devoQ 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  and  who  looked 
better  than  when  en  cmiume  as  Sultana. 

He  found  himself  watching  the  door  ihrougli  whleb 
Lucille  must  enter,  wishing,  yet  dreading,  to  see  hoL 
Determined  to  crush  at  once  the  feeling  that  would  codm 
into  his  heart  for  her,  he  hoped  that  to  see  her  la  pale» 
knguid  and  drooping  coutraat  to  last  night*s  Mghl  beitily 
might  make  him  his  own  indiffereut  BSlf  onoe  mom. 

Finally,  when  he  had  given  them  ttp»  the  door  <»peoed, 
and  the  generalissimo  appeared.  Erie's  bifid  tiembled  is 
he  passed  the  olives  to  Hor tense,  and  inwafdlj  eniei^ed  at 
himself,  he  bowed  calmly  to  the  adTuncItLcr  creuL'm] 
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THE   BLACK  VAIL. 


and  still  more  oalmly  to  the  bright  youog  beauty  at  her 
(Bid.. 

The  fair,  sweet  morning  itself  was  not  more  fair  and 
sweet  than  she*  with  Her  starry,  long-fringed  eyes  and 
delicate,  changing  color. 

Erie  looked  at  her,  and  looked  and  looked  again,  with  an 
adfflifation  he  tried  no  longer  to  conceal  Why  should  he 
cot  admire  her  ?  he  thonghi.  She  seemed  so  different 
from  other  girls,  so  much  leas  susceptible  and  sentimental 
—really,  she  paid  no  more  attention  to  him  than  to  the 
other  men  1 

Just  for  once,  he  resoWed,  he  would  indulge  himself, 
and  f  urget  that  he  had  better  not  So  he  wandered  out 
OQ  the  terraoewith  her,  looked  as  much  as  he  pleased  into 
the  sweet,  wondering,  girlish  eyes,  admired  ber  beautiful 
hands  as  she  played  with  the  flowers,  and  even  held  one  in 
his  own  to*  pluck  out  a  cruel  little  thorn  which  had  dared 
to  lodge  itself  in  the  soft  flesh. 

His  own  hand  trembled,  but  hers  was  cool  and  passive, 
and  her  lovely  eyes  met  his  unthinkingly,  for,  unoon- 
sciously,  Luoilla  had  some  of  the  generalissimo's  tact,,  and 
would  not  be  as  sentimental  as  Hortenae  when  she  saw  how 
it  disgusted  him.  Bat  in  her  heart  she  adored  him 
already  with  a  girl's  first  love^a  depth  of  feeling  society 
belles  may  only  remember  and  never  experience. 

Two  days  later  a  riding-party  was  formed  at  Erie's 
request,  who  no  longer  desired  to  become  disenchanted 
with  Lucille,  and  was  already  as  proud  of  her  beauty  as 
before  he  bad  feared  it 

But  the  severest  critic  must  have  been  disarmed  as  she 
appeared  in  dark-blue  velvet  habit  and  snowy  plumes,  the 
very  queen  of  equestriennes. 

The  party  dashed  on  through  the  park  avenues,  and 
Erie  and  Lucille,  riding  more*  slowly,  soon  lost  sight  of 
them.     Tbey  rode  on  in  silence,  neither  speaking. 

Erie  loved  Lucille  most  passionately  by  this  time,  and 
made  no  effort  against  it,  but  knowing  as  he  did  the  inex- 
orable band  which  held  him  from  her,  a  sadness  too  deep 
for  words  filled  his  heart  Lucille  could  not  but  see  the 
pallor  and  repressed  emotion  of  his  face,  and  the  sweet 
pity  and  unconscious  love  that  shone  in  her  eyes  were 
almo  t  more  than  he  could  bear. 

Lucille  had  made  some  remark  about  the  beautiful  park 
in  which  they  were  riding,  and  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Boslyns  through  so  many  generations. 

"Yes,"  assented  Erie,  half -abstractedly  ;  "but  when  I 
di<3  it  passes  to  another  family.  I  am  and  shall  be  the  last 
of  the  iiam&*' 
Lucille  looked  at  him  wonderingly. 
-He  sprang  from  his  saddle  to  arrange  a  refractory 
buckle,  and,  instead  of  remounting,  walked  restlessly  to 
and  fro.  He  throw  his  arm  over  her  horse's  oedt  and 
looked  up  into  her  face. 

**  Lucille,"  he  said,  **  yon  are  my  own  true  little  friend, 
I  krw^w— why  should  not  I  call  you  Lucille  ?** 
*•  Yes,  why  not  ?•'  responded  Lnoine,  faintly. 
<*  Ijucille,'*  he  began  again,  his  voice  low  with  intensity 
of  repressed  feeling,  his  dark,  handsome  face  stormy  with 
emotion,  "  if  I  loved  a  girl,  the  loveliest  creature  on  this 
wide  earth — so  beautiful  even  the  dumb  brutes  must  wor- 
ship her— if  I  loved  her  with  a  force  nnd  passi'^n  your 
girlish  heart  could  never  know,  om  1  do,  my  darliu'^  I"— his 
fa(N>  turned  white  and  bis  eyes  burned  like  the  eyes  in  the 
portrait— •'*  oh,  my  own  little  Lucille— 1  should  pray  God 
to  kill  her  or  kill  me  before  she  learned  to  love  me  !" 

A  slight  stir  in  the  low  brush,  and  there  stood  close  at 
£i]t)*s  side  a  tall  figure  wrapped  from  head  to  foot  in 
black. 
Lucilie's    horse   reared,    plunged,   dashed    frantically 


away,  she  knew  not  where.  When  she  next  became  con* 
scions  of  time  or  place,  she  was  in  her  room,  her  mother 
bending  over  her,  white  and  anxious,  Dora  weeping 
quietly  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  the  doctor  looking 
grave  as  he  felt  her  pulse. 

Strange  to  say,  she  was  scarcely  hurt— one  of  her  white 
wrists  was  spraiaadt  but  the  shook  to  ner  nervea  made  her 
weak  and  ilL 

"  Bnt  poor  Mr.  Erie  I"  said  Dora,  pitifully,  one  day— 
.'*  so  white  and  still,  and  so  sorry  for  yon  1  The  visitors 
have  all  gone,  even  Miss  Hortense  and  her  mamma, 
though  those  two  staid  until  he  almost  sent  them  away, 
and  now  he  hts  rooms  in  this  same  wiog,  and  makes  them 
tell  him  every  hour  if  yoa  are  better." 

Lucille  hid  her  face  in  the  pillow  to  cry  for  very  happi* 
nesa  to  think  he  cared  so  much,  and  sorrow  that  lite  must 
go  away  and  never  see  him  any  more.  She  wiahed  she 
might  speak  to  him  if  she  must  leave  him  for  evei; 
Surely  it  would  not  be  wrong  to  see  him  only.onoe  more^ 
and  bid  him  good-by. 

The  next  day  she  was  carriad  down-stairs,  and  as  she 
reclined  in  a  great  armchair,  white  and  lovely  as  a  snow- 
drop, Erie  came  and  sat  beside  her. 

"  My  poor  little  Lucille,'*  said  be^  bending  toward  her, 
*'do  you  hdte  me  for  having  been  the  cause  of  all  this  ?" 

Hate  him  !  Lucille  looked  up  quickly,  and  before  his 
dark,  splendid  eyes  would  let  hers  go,  he  seemed  satisfied 
without  an  answer. 

•'Lucille,"  he  whispered,  presently,  a  olond  coming 
ov^r  his  face," "  what  frightened  the  horses  that  day  ?" 

*'0h,  that  terrible  thiDg  1"  she  cried,  whfte  and  trem- 
bling.    "What  was  it?" 

'•The  villagers  call  it  a  spirit  I  wish  it  were,"  said 
Eile^  bitterly.  "  Lucille,  that  terrible  thing  is  my  wife !" 
"  Oh,  Erie,  Erie  I"  moaned  Lucille,  oovering  her  face, 
**  is  it  really  true  ?  Then  I  must  not  love  you  any  more  I" 
••  Not  love  me  any  more,  my  own  darling  ?"  said  Erie, 
through  his  shut  teeth.  «'  No,  do  not  love  me  ;  bnt  I 
shall  love  you  while  I  live." 

And  as  the  generalisHmo  entered,  overflowing  with 
smiles  and  sweet  words,  he  rushed  from  the  room,  ready 
to  kill  hunaelf  or  his  ulack-vailed  wife^  he  cared  not 
which. 

Lucille  had  not  needed  a  curse  for  several  nighte,  and 
this  night  Dora  insisted  that  she  be  allowed  to  take  onre  of 
her  beloved  little  mistress  alona  Erie  made  objection 
immediately,  but  it  was  overruled,  and  the  matter  was 
thus  arranged. 

About  midm'glit,  Erie,  watching  breathlessly  in  the  cor- 
ridor near  her  door,  heard,  a  long,  low  scream,  which 
almost  stilled  the  blood  in  his  veins.  Others  heard  it,  too, 
and  in  an  instant  the  corridor  was  fnlL 

Erie  broke  tha  door  unaided  with  one  mighty  blow,  and 
before  the  others  had  ttma  to  adjust  tiieir  eyea  to  the  new 
tableau^  he  was  in  ^  middle  of  the  room  in  a  desperate 
struggle  with  aomathing  loug,  lithe  and  black,  that  had 
the  straiigth  and  suppleness  of  a  panther,  and  ita  f.rocity. 
Two  servacta  joined  them  before  the  strife  had  lasted 
ten  seconds,  and  pinioned  tiie  stmggUng^  wild-cat  to  the 
floor. 

The  long  blsck  vaO  was  twisted  aside,  disclosing  to  the 
servants  a  face  familiar,  though  distorted  and  almost 
demoniac  with  passion— the  face  of  a  village  girl  who 
had  disappeared  ten  yeara  before  and  never  been  heard  of 


The  servants  loosed  their  hold  in  snrprissi  Quick  as 
thought  she  stabbed  Erie  twice,  inflicting  what  seemed 
mortal  wounds,  and  then,  with  one  fearful  blow  after  an- 
other, drove  the  dagger  into  her  throat  and  faearti  m^ 
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(lied  with  a  smile  of  exultation  on  her  lips.  Erie  sprang 
np,  bleeding  and  weak,  in  the  endeavor  to  spate  Lnoille 
the  sight  of  such  horrors.  He  staggered  and  almost  fell 
as  he  saw  that  her  bed  was  empty. 

"There,  dear  Mr.  Erie— there  she  is,  all  safe,**  sobbed 
Dora,  pointing  to  her  own  little  conoh.  *'She  was  so 
restless  she  would  change  beds  with  me,  and  that  dreadful 
creature— oh,  how  thankful  I  am  I — gaye  her  the  chloro- 
form instead  of  mc** 

Gently  anfl  quietlj  the  serrants  bore  away  the  poor 
creature  whose  dreadful  death  moved  them  all  to  pity,  and 
cleared  the  room  of  all  traces  of  the  terrible  deed. 

Some  hours  later  Erie  Boalyn,  bis  arm  in  a  sling,  and 
Mrs.  Donald  Sabyn  stood  by  the  coffin,  and  looked  down 
at  the  hard  face,  that  seemed  filled  with  hate  even  in 
death. 

Mrs.  Sabyn  looked  questioningly  at  Erie. 

''She  was  my  wife,"  he  responded,  laconically;  **I 
married  her  twelve  years  ago,  after  her  mother  had  given 
me  drugged  liquor.  When  she  found  I  would  never  own 
her  as  my  wife,  she  consented  to  keep  the  matter  secret  in 
consideration  of  all  the  monoy  she  wanted.  She  vowed 
if  I  ever  loved  any  woman,  she  would  kill  her.  Oh,  Lu* 
ciUV!"  he  groaned,  sinking  on  his  knees  and  covering  his 
face— "oh,  my  angel!  if  she  had  killed  yon!"  and  he 
gave  a  sob  that  seemed  to  tear  bis  heart 

<* There,  Erie— there,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Donald 
Sabyn,  soothingly ;  «  Lnoille  is  safe,  and  she  loves  yon. 
Gome,  we  will  go  to  her." 

On  that  evening  Erie  told  her,  the  happiest  betJEOihed 
in  all  the  land,  the  whole  sad  story.  And  instead  of 
thinking  of  her  own  peril,  she  sobbed  and  shivered,  and 
said,  as  he  had  said : 

'<  Oh,  my  darling  I  if  she  had  killed  you  /" 

The  dead  woman  was  buried  near  the  grave  of  hear 
mother,  who  had  lain  there  many  years. 

The  county  magnates  foretold  all  manner  of  evil  for 
Lucille  as  well  as  Erie.  The  servants  had  kepi  tibsir 
master's  secret  faithfully,  and  ikd  for  many  years  was  the 
true  story  of  the  Black  Tail  made  known* 

And  those  who  had  prophesied  evil  for  the  lovers  were 
amazed  and  discomflted  to  find  as  time  went  on  that  Erie 
Boslyn  could  dare  to  love^  marry,  and  be  the  hi^isst 
man  in  Christendom,  without  the  sUghtesI  interfWenoe 
from  the  Black  YaiL 
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THE'maroh  of  22,000  Frendi  soldieia  on  Kshrwtfn  is  now 
a  matter  of  history ;  bat  the  motives  ftnr  so  mnefa  pomp  of 
war  being  directed  against  a  town,  tiba  sole  defense  of 
which  was  a  few  maty  oannons  and  an  mteeMe  of  crum- 
bling battlements  dating  from  the  Ifiddls  Ages,  oonstitate 
a  mystery,  for  the  solution  of  whioh  we  must  probably 
await  the  autobiography  of  either  M«  Saint  Hilaire  or 
Oeneral  Farre. 

The  story  of  the  fall  of  EairwiCn  is  a  very  simple  one. 
On  the  26th  October,  General  Etieane  and  the  Sosa 
column  appeared  before  it  A  white  flag  floated  on  the 
Min^r,  whioh  had  witnessed  so  much  Moslem  prowess  and 
so  many  Moslem  viotories.  The  Tunisian  governor, 
Mourabat  (of  the  Almoravides),  came  out  to  meet  him. 
An  hour  afterward  the  trioolor  floated  alone  on  the  citadel 
The  next  day  General  Saossier  and  the  Zaghonan  column 
arrived.  His  soldiers  entered  the  Tanners'  Gate^ 
marched  out  of  the  Bab  el  Tunis,  and  enoamped  beyond 
it  General  Forgemol  and  the  Tebesa  column  were  only 
twelve  hoars  behind  General  Saossier.     His  Toroos  also 


crossed  the  city  in  triumph,  and  enoamped  outsicle  it 
On  the  29th  October,  the  whole  oarp$  <farm4e  encircled  the 
ancient  city.  The  next  day  the  commander-in-chief  de- 
creed the  entry  of  the  officers  of  the  French  army  into  its 
mosques  and  taouias  (sanctuaries).  The  Mufti  and  Oadi 
of  Kairwtfn  had  no  alternative  bat  to  obey. 

This  order  had  only  just  been  issued  when  I  left  Susa  to 
explore  the  hitherto  hidden  treasures  of  Eairwtfn,  to  see 
sights  till  now  hidden  from  Christian  ^es,  and  to  tread 
where  Christian  had  never  dared  to  enter  before.  My  sole 
guide  was  the  works  of  Messrs.  Gu^rin,  Prissier  and  Eae ; 
and  a  strong  recommendation  from  General  Lambert  to 
General  Etienne  led  me  to  hope  that  my  voyage  of  dis- 
covery would  not  be  altogether  fruitless. 

On  the  5th  of  November  I  quitted  the  New  Gate  of  Siisa 
in  early  morning.  It  was  as  yet  scarcely  light,  but  during 
our  passage  across  two  lines  of  low  hills  covered  with 
olive-trees,  the  scenes  of  the  oombats  of  the  past  five 
weeks  were  just  visible.  As  day  dawned  we  emerged  from 
the  olive-groves  on  to  a  wide-spreadiog,  open  plain.  After 
two  hours  we  began  to  skirt  a  shallow  lake.  This  was  t)o 
Sebkha  Sidi  el  Hani— the  Lake  of  Eairw^n.  Short!y 
afterward  we  oame  in  sight  of  two  stunted  cupolas  on  a 
mound.  These  were  the  tombs  of  Sidi  el  Hani  nnd  V.i^ 
son.  A  small  French  camp  surrounded  them.  A  conroy 
had  miscarried,  and  the  soldiers  made  loud  complain  '.s. 
The  wooden  sarcophagi  of  the  Moslem  saints  (or,  x>erhap9, 
as  M.  Ga^rin  terms  them,  icaUouB)  had  served  for  firewood 
on  the  previous  day.  Li  the  open  plain  below  the  to^nb 
and  the  camp  were  nine  wells,  one  of  which  at  least  cvn- 
tained  drinkable  water. 

We  pressed  forward  and  passed  a  sandy  ridge.  K  ir- 
wtfn  became  visible  in  tho  far  west ;  the  city  seemed  a  mt  •  o 
streak  of  white ;  but  the  Min&  of  Sidi  Okhbah  stood  ont 
in  oonspieuous  relief  against  a  background  of  purple  hills. 
We  oame  nearer,  and  countleas  smaller  domes  and  minareti 
seemed  to  spring  into  existenoa  Crossing  two  dried-ap 
wateivoonrses,  the  principal  of  whioh  is  the  Oued  Beghla, 
we  appioaohed  the  city  walls  and  then  the  Tanners'  Gate 
(Bab  el  DjelUidfh).  The  govemor^s  residence  almost  ad- 
joins it 

Within  an  hour  of  my  arrivalt  S|f  Amor  Ben  Times  el 
Ekaia  oflbied  me  the  hospitality  of  his  house.  Sy  Amor 
was  the  Kkata^  oat  military  governor,  of  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Slsss  dan,  whieh  had  joined  in  the  defense  of 
the  oountry ;  and  daring  my  stay  he  was  chiefly  engaged 
in  the  evidently  ancongenial  task  ol  persaading  his 
tribesmen  to  retam.  The*  Tunisian  governor,  whom  I 
visited,  seemed  to  feel  acutely  the  hamfflation  of  his  posi- 
tion. His  normal  oocupation  gon%  he  was  allowed  the 
solace  of  a  guard  of  Tunisian  soldier:  in  receipt  of  French 

Sidi  Muhammad  el  Mourabat  comes  of  ancient  lineage. 
His  great  anoeator,  Sidi  Abfd  ol  KhiryiCoi,  died  five  ceatn- 
ries  ago,  and  he  was  of  the  Almoravides.  The  Mourabats 
have  been  guardiana  of  his  shrine  ever  sinoe.  Sidi  Mu- 
hammad's father,  Sidi  Otbm^n,  received  Sir  Grenville 
Temple  in  1885.  He  told  me,  mournfully  enough,  that  as 
the  French  had  entered  the  mosques,  he  could  not  forbid 
my  doing  so ;  but  he  seemed  exceedingly  depressed.  It 
afterward  transpired  that  the  shrine  of  Sidi  Abfd  bad 
been  that  morning  taken  possession  of  to  serve  as  the 
quarters  for  the  Oommandcmt  d&  la  Place  and  his  sta£ 

During  my  six  daya*  stay  in  the  city  the  Frencli  authori- 
ties gave  me  every  possible  facility  for  the  proeeoution  of  my 
inquiries.  Colonel  Msulin— tiie  eceupani  of  the  sanctuary 
of  Sidi  Abfd — ^procured  me  an  authentic  plan  of  Kairwtfn, 
just  completed  by  the  French  Engineering  Department : 
and  both  he  and  his  aide-de-camp.  Lieutenant  Walewski 
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(aon  of  Goani  WiJewski,  Freooli  Ambeasador  at  BU  Jamee'a 
during  tlie  Empire),  accompanied  me  m  many  of  the  Tisits 
I  paid  to  the  most  noteworthy  objects  of  interest  in  the 
last  " intact  Moslem  town**  in  Africa. 

The  City  of  Eirwjfn  haa  seven  irregukr  aides,  and  is 
aurroanded  by  a  high  brick  wall,  intersected  by  towers 
and  baatioua^  and  pierced  by  five  principal  gates  and  lonr 
postema  (now  dosed).  The  rampart  is  composed  of  \erj 
amaU,  waU-baked  brioka,  and  terminates  in  rotind-headed 
oreoiellationa^  abont  a  foot  wide,  with  loopholes  below  for 
miu(ketry.  It  varies  in  thiokneas  from  six  to  nine  feet, 
and  a  terrace  lour  or  five  feet  from  the  top  allows  a  line  of 
oombatanta  to 
paaa  aloDg  it 
In  some  parts 
the  enceinte  is 
rninona»  in 
others  it  is  in 
fairly  good 
repair,  and  ita 
complete  cir^ 
cnit  measures 
a,  125  French 
meirea.  Out- 
side the  walls 
are  seYcral 
mounds, 
which  consist* 
probably,  of 
the  remains 
of  its  anoicGt 
an  b  Q  r  b  a  . 
Three  of  these 
are  now  being 
fortified  with 
earthworks 
and  artillery. 
On  erery  side 
of  the  town 
except  one 
are  large  oia- 
terna,  in  which 
a  waUed  recep- 
tacle allows 
the  rainwater 
to  paas  into 
cohered  vaults 
below.  To  the 
south  of  the 
town  are  its 
chief  suburbs 
Knbliyeti  and 
Jebliyeh,  the 
latter  having 
two  gates  and 
portions  of  a 

wall  still  standing.  The  popnlation  of  the  town  does  not 
exceed  14,000  souls, 

Kjdrwftn  is  technically  divided  into  five  quarters — an  ar* 
raogement  based  apparently  on  a  oonsideratiou  of  the 
Moslem  oonfnitemitles,  to  which  their  inhabitants  belong. 
Around  the  Great  Mosque  is  the  Haoumah,  or  Arbat 
Djamo.  Those  who  live  there  are  generally  followers  of 
the  religious  school  of  Sidi  Abd  el  K^ir  el  Ghil^Cni  In 
the  quarters  known  as  Chorfa,  Kl  Mahr,  Jebliyeh  and 
Kubliyeh,  the  inhabitants  nearly  all  belong  to  the  re- 
ligious brotherhood  of  the  iUsaaoQia,  exoept  in  the  latter, 
where  many  adherents  of  Sidi  Abdesadiem  are  to  be 
found.     I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again  to  the  power- 
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ful  influence  exereiaed  by  theae  great  systema  of  aeou- 
political,  semi-religioua  Moslem  freemasonry. 

Inside  the  rampart  runs  a  narrow  street^  bat  thie  is 
often  traversed  by  the  walls  of  indoeurea  adjoining  Ihe 
houses  below.  The  main  feature  in  the  public  and  private 
buildings  of  Kairw^  is  the  wholesale  approprinlioQ  of 
Boman  materlalar^Boman  and  Byzantine  capitals,  ahalts 
and  friezes  meet  the  eye  in  all  directions.  If  yon  dxaw 
water,  the  well  is  reached  by  a  perforated  Bottan  odmnn  ; 
the  very  stones  of  the  corn-miUa  have  a  similar  origin,  and 
many  of  the  slabs  now  bearing  Arabic  inscriptiaoa  am 
probably  reversed  Roman  tablets.     Moat  of  theae  atonas 

are  believed 
to  have  oosne 
from  the 
Beighboclfts 
miiwolBalMBat 
but  Use  8)or- 
geona  piQan 
of  the  Great 
Mosque  prob- 
ably repreetlil 
the  archit^rtn^ 
raUpoilaof  all 
^'orih  Africa. 
The  atreote  of 
Kalrwila  are 
narrow,  ill 
paved,  and 
whoitj  def  did 
of  any  syste- 
matic amage- 
ment.  The 
pr  i  nci  pal 
thoronghfaiei 
OToaaea  tbe 
aonthem  p«a> 
tion  of 
city  ttom  tilt 
T^uuMra' Gale 
(Bab  el  Qfel- 
ladfn)  to  tlie 
Tnaia  Gate 
(BabelTunia^ 
a  diatanee  of 
leas  than  half 
a  mile. 

The  north- 
ern quarter  of 
KairwiCn  is 
almost  wholly 
taken  up  by 
tbe  Great 
Moaqae,wbich 
is  only  ap- 
proaehed     bj 

sariow  lanea.  The  exterior  hsa  been  well  deeedbed  by 
Mr.  Bae,  and  can  aoaroely  be  said  to  be  particularly  im- 
posing. The  eoutheaat  end  of  the  Mosque  measures  85 
yards,  A  single  porch  in  ita  centre  is  Appropriated  exela* 
sively  for  tbe  entrance  of  the  Baah-Mufti.  The  aidea  of 
the  building  are  143  yards  in  length,  and  each  poasaMte 
four  entranoa-porohes,  tbe  fineat  of  these  facing  tbe  nm- 
parts.  Mr.  Bae  thus  describes  it :  "  It  has  an  outer  hoa^ 
shoe  arch,  and  an  inner  one  which  contains  the  door  open- 
ing direct  into  the  prayer-chamber.  The  exterior  ia  a 
finely  proportioned  piece  of  Sameenio  work  ;  it  baa  a  row 
of  arched  panels  aloiig  the  upper  portion  of  its  aidei^  aiid 
the  dome  and  inteijguf  ^^^  erebea  are  in  placer  frelworfc^** 
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MidwAjr  OD  iba  bum  fiide  is 
the  saered  wall  of  Kefdyai 
(Plenty),  It  k  fenced  in  bj 
a  low  wallf  its  apertture  Is  lined 
with  different-oolored  marblaSy 
and  tradition  asserts  that  it 
oommanicates  directlj  with  the 
spring  of  Zemzem,  at  Mecca, 
It  haa  aoaiNsely  eyer  failed  to 
id  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water. 

The  northwest  end  is  some- 
what narrower  than  that  faoing 
'  e  southeast  It  meaaures  only 
seventy-fire  yards  across,  and 
the  Min^r  rises  in  its  centre. 
The  four  porches  on  both  sides 
of  the  bnilding  oorrespaad,  and 
they  are  divided  by  enormons 

bnttresses  of  solid  masonry.  The  interior  of  the  Mosqne 
may  be  divided  into  the  prayer^ohamber  (forty  yards  in 
length  by  eighty-ftve  in  breadth),  the  vestibnle  adjoining 
[t^  and  a  great  cloistered  court  The  roof  of  the  prayer* 
ohamber  is  loftier  than  that  of  the  vestibale»  and  that  of 
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the  T£stibale  higher  than  that  of  the  ooort  The  prayer- 
chamber  is  divided  into  a  great  central  nave>  with  eight 
aisles  on  each  side  of  it  These  are  formed  by  parallel 
^rows  of  ten  colamns  each,  the  two  nearest  to  the  eastern 
wa]l  being  close  together.  The 
piUars  of  the  lesser  aisles  are  of 
varions-oolored  marble^  and  are 
about  tifteen  feet  in  height 
The  ospitals  in  many  cases 
evidently  do  not  belong  to  the 
ilnmna  on  wtiioh  they  rest 
they  are  genermlly  of  white 
marble  or  stona  From  the 
capitals  spring  semi  •  ciroolor 
arches  supporting  a  flat  ceiling 
of  dark^oolored  wood.  In  the 
southwest  walls  of  the  prayer- 
chamber  thirteen  columns  are 
imbedded  in  the  masonry,  three 
close  together  on  one  side  of 
the  porch  and  one  on  the  other. 
The  latter  evidently  came  from 
some  Byzantine  church,  and  its 
capita  oonsista  of  a  grotesque 
izrangement    ol    flowers    and 
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birds.     The  columns   of  the  central   nave   are   at  least 
twenty-two  feet  high*     Their  arches  support  a  wall  cot* 
ered  with  traoery,  and  a  lofty  circular  roof.     The  nave 
terminates  in  a  dome  lighted  by  small  painted^glass  wic- 
dow&     Two  groups  of  fonr  columns  each  mainly  sappoi-t 
the  weight  of  the  cupola.     The 
mihrdh  niche  in  the  east  stands 
between  two  red  porphyry  pil- 
lars   of    great  beauty,    and    is 
lined  with  delicate  mosaic  in 
marble    and  lapia- lazuli     On 
one  side  of  it  is  a  large  square 
of  white  marble  covered  with 
emblems  in  mosaic,    and   sur- 
mounted by  a   slab    of    verde 
antique;    on  the   other  stands 
the  ancient  mimbar  or  pulpit  of 
carved  dark  wood,  some  ten  feet 
high,  and  having  twelve  steps, 
and  a  number  of   small  rsoep- 
taclee  with  bronze  hinges  below 
tbem«     The  pillars  of  the  nave 
are  arranged  in  groups  of  two 
or  three  together,  and  one  of 
Iheae  dusters  is  worn  away  by 
the  faithful  squeezing  themielvefl  between  them«  to  prove 
their  "purity  of  souL" 

The  total  number  of  columns  in  the  prayer-chamber  is 
296.    The  pavement   conaista  of   unaU  slabs  of  white 
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marble,  hopelessly  broken.  The  Testibule  ia  approached 
by  sfiTenfeeen  elabomtely  oarred  and  paneled  wooden 
doors.  When  these  are  open  the  dim  religions  light  which 
generally  pervades  the  seventeen  aisles  disappears.  The 
greafc  central  door  is  snrmonnted  by  a  horseshoe  arch,  the 
head  of  which  is  filled  np  by  fine  arabeeqne  fretwork.  In 
the  yestibnle  are  thirty-four  pillars,  those  in  the  centre 
being  much  higher  than  the  rest.  This  part  of  the  build- 
ing opens  on  to  the  dloister  beyond-~a  vast  quadrangle 
paved  with  white  marble,  and  almost  entirely  surroonded 
by  a*  covered  arcade,  only  broken  by  the  Mintfr.  This 
aroade  contains  eightynnx  colnmns  on  either  side^  and 
twenty-seven  at  the  end.  The  total  number  of  the  pillars 
in  the  interior  of  the  Great  Mosque  is,  therefore,  439,  not 
far  short  of  the  500.  spoken  of  by  El  Bekiri— a  statement 
usually  looked  upon  as  fabulous.  In  this  court  are  several 
other  Byzantine  columns.  On  four  of  the  pillars  Arabic 
inscriptions  are  carved.  One  belongs  to  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  the  Hegirs,  and  its  design  is  extremely  curious. 

Below  the  court  are  enormous  cisterns,  and  in  the 
eentre  an  ancient  sun-diaL  The  Min^r  is  a  massive 
eqnare  building  of  stone,  consisting  of  three  stories,  one 
smaller  than  the  other,  and  each  having  a  battlement  of 
round-headed  crenellations.  In  the  interior  is  a  white 
marble  staircase,  composed  of  fragments  of  Boman  pave- 
ment and  ornamentation.  It  has  129  steps,  and  is  about 
100  feet  high.  The  view  from  the  summit  was  one  never 
to  be  forgotten.  Immediately  below  were  the  cupolas, 
terraces,  tortuous  streets,  and  battlements  of  Kairw^n. 
Further  on,  its  suburbs,  with  its  border  of  kouhas  and 
tombs.  To  the  west,  the  great  camps  of  Generals  Loge- 
rot  and  Forgemol,  with  their  almost  countless  tents  and 
vast  convoys.  Far  away  to  the  north,  the  mountains  over 
which  the  French  troops  had  marched. on  Eairw^n :  to 
the  south,  the  hills  over  which  the  columns  must  now 
pass  on  their  expedition  toward  Gkbos  and  Gkissa.  De- 
soending  from  the  tower,  I  observed  two  Boman  inscrip- 
tions at  the  side  of  the  entranoa  One  was  reversed,  but 
apparently  read  thus : 

HIO  HAXIME  IMPEBA 

TORIS  CAE8ARI3  N,8, 

DIVI  TBAJAiilA. 

DEEP:  CAE:  AEDEM. 

FEOEBUNT. 

A  second  was  more  easily  decipherable  : 

ANTONINI  FILI 

AURELLIA  ANTONINI 

DIVI  NERYAE  AD 

NEP0TI3 

TET  DEDIOAVERUNT. 

A  few  months  ago,  in  executing  some  repairs  outside 
the  Mosque,  a  table  was  discovered  and  sent  to  Tunis.  It 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Beade,  her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's Agent  and  Consul-General,  and  bears  the  following 
inscription  : 

DEO  PLUTONI  aAOB:    PRO  8ALU 
ET  DDDD.  NNNN.  DEOCLETIA 
NI  ET  MAXIMIANI  ET  CONST ANTI  ET 
MAXIMIANI  N0B-LI8IMI  0AESS83  00 
TEMPULUM  PLUTNI8  LABSUM  ET 
DI  DICATUM   PEB  INSTANTU  FELICI 
CAELI  PORTUNATI  ET  .  .  .  ONI  .  .  .  AR8YN 
...  IS  ...  PD-  JUBL.  ET  F0BTVNATV8  ALIQU 
TIS  AOABIUB*  ET  .  .  .  IN-PO  ET  MAIEST  CUBA. 

Dnrinpf  the  days  I  spent  at  Kairwi^n,  I  visited  nearly 
every  public  building  in  the  place,  as  well  as  those  eootra 
muros;  but  only  about  six  of  these  edifices  merit  partiou- 
Inr  description.  Many  of  the  lesser  tombs  and  zaouias  are 
absolutely  in  ruins.    There  are  63  mosques  and  over  100 


sanctuaries  in  and  around  the  city,  indndingf  the  three 
zaouiaa  or  college-monasteries  of  the  EiCdriA»  TijiCaia,  and 
ATssaouia  sects.     Olose  to  the  Great  Mosque  la  the  head- 
quarten  of  the  brotherhood  of   Sidi  Abd  el  K^Cdir  el 
GhiltfnL    It  consists  of  a  lofty  cupola,  and  the  neual  en- 
trance-hall and  cloister  of  marble  oolumoe  and  arehsi 
leading  to  a  number  of  conventual  oeUa.     The  great  door 
is  covered  with  copper.   ^  The  principal    apartment  ii 
lighted  by  stained-glaas  windows.    The  ohiei  inhabitaniB 
of  Kairw&i  all  belong  to  this  association,  which,  having 
its  headquarters  at  Baghdad,  exercises  oonsiderable  in- 
fluence throughout    Islam.     The   KiCdria    have    alvrnja 
opposed  French  aggression  ;  the  Emir  Abd  el  ElCdir  him- 
self was  one  of  their  most  zealous  secretaries  ;  and  it  wss 
in  thill  taouia  that»  after  long  and  serious  discussions,  the 
hopelessness  of  a  defense  was  fully  realized,  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  south,  still  ^e  to  the 
traditions  of  their  faith,  were  entreated  to  depart  to  save 
the  sacred  monuments  of  EairwiCn  from  inevitable  destnie- 
tion. 

Leaving  the  Zaouia  ElCdria,  a  short  walk  brought  ua  to 
a  remarkable  building  in  the  centre  of  the  tovrm— 4hs 
Djiima  Bon  Thetha  Bib^n  (the  Mosque  of  the  Three 
Doors).  The  exterior  of  this  edifloe  is  thua  aoouiately 
described  by  Mr.  Rae  : 

"  It  has  a  plain  facade,  with  a  triple  gateway,  the  arches  of 
which  are  supported  by  marble  columns.  ...  Its  chief  featare 
is  the  rare  old  carved  stonework,  which  gives  It  the  air  of  the 
front  of  a  fine  old  Crusaders'  church.  It  runs  above  and  about 
the  arches,  extending  across  the  front  in  broad  bands  of  suooes- 
slve  text  and  ornament,  in  solid,  deep,  beautiful  ohlseling:  first  a 
line  of  running  foliage  two  feet  in  depth ;  then  a  band  of  Kofle  or 
early  Arabic  characters,  free  and  bold ;  then  a  row  of  alteniata 
panels  of  carvings,  each  oontainliig  a  single  rose  or  a  leaf  pat- 
tern ;  then  text  and  carvings  alternately;  and  finally  the  mend- 
ings and  corbels  of  the  cornice." 

The  interior  consists  of  one  x>oor  room,  some  thirty 
feet  broad  by  twenty  deep.  Its  roof  is  supported  by 
sixteen  columns,  most  of  them  having  richly  sculptured 
Ck>rinthian  capitals.  The  Greed  of  Islam  in  raised  bricks, 
runs  around  the  stunted  Mintfr ;  and  this  feature  ia  very 
general  in  nearly  all  the  mosquea  of  Eairwtfo.  Almost  op- 
posite the  Djdma  Bon  ThethaBon  Bibi^u  is  a  college  scarcely 
less  important  than  that  of^the  Eiidria — the  zaouia  of  Sidi 
Hussein  el  Al^ni,  the  headquarters  at  EairwiCn  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Sidi  Ahmfd  el  Tidj^nL  The  principal  seat  of 
this  powerful  confraternity  is  at  Tem^Cssin,  in  the  Sahara 
of  Gonstantine ;  the  Bey  of  Tunis  is  one  of  its  affiliated 
members ;  and  its  teachings  seem  calculated,  aooording  to 
M.  Duveyrier,  to  allow  of  an  understanding,  or  at  least  a 
modus  Vivendi^  between  Christian  rulers  and  Moslem  sub- 
jects, ^t  the  gate  we  were  received  by  the  guardian  of  the 
zaouiaSj  Amor  el  Al^ni — who  explained  that  he  had 
studied  in  the  college  of  Tidj^ni  in  TemlCasin,  and  had 
subsequently  become  the  representative  of  the  association 
at  Eairw^a«  He  said  that  he  considered,  on  this  aooount, 
his  college  entitled  to  very  especial  protection  on  the  part 
of  the  French.  The  tomb  of  Sidi  Hussein  is  approached 
through  a  doister:  the  apartment  containing  the  cata- 
falque which  covers  his  remains  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty 
melon-shaped  cupola.  In  the  four  walls  there  are  twelve 
stained-glass  windows,  and  there  are  sixteen  others  in 
a  circular  band  of  arabesque  fretwork,  from  which  the 
dome  springs.     The  floor  is  paved  with  marble. 

Just  t>eyoud  this  building  is  theOollegeof  Sidi  Abdullah 
Ben  Ehiit  Hami.  In  the  court,  shaded  by  a  wide-spreading 
fig-tree,  are  three  fine  Byzantine  columns.  The  cupola 
over  Sidi  Abdullah's  tomb  and  that  of  one  of  his  relatives 
has  an  inner  lining  of  perforated  carving  in  cement,  whiob  . 
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is  singularly  efifeoiive.  Leaving  this  buildiag,  we  regained 
the  main  ihoroaghfare  jost  opposite  the  Tanners*  Gate  and 
Tunisian  govemoir's  house. 

In  a  lane  to  the  rigiil  is  the  flnesi  qMoimen  of  Moorish 
arohiteoture  within  tiia  waUs  of  the  oitj— the  sanotnary  of 
the  Almorandesy  and  the  burying-plaoe  of  the  Mourabat 
family  from  the  time  of  the  Sidi  Abfd  el  Ghry^ni  in  a.  & 
805.  The  entranoe-door  is  Tery  striking.  A  broad  horse- 
shoe aroh,  neeriy  forty  feet  high,  rests  on  two  marble  pil- 
lars,  each  bearing  a  Knfio  inscription  ;  the  interior  of  the 
arch  is  filled  np  by  a  doorway  of  pure  white  marble,  and  a 
window  with  a  bronze  igrating.  Between  the  two  runs  a 
broad  band  of  different-oolored  marbles,  and  the  whole  is 
framed,  as  it  were,  in  a  tasteful  arrangement  of  black  and 
white  marble  slabs.  A  yestibule  leads  to  a  finely  propor- 
tioned court  jiaring  two  arcades,  one  above  the  oiiher ;  the 
centre  is  payed  with  black  and  white  marble  in  geometri- 
cal patterns.  A  white  marble  basin  in  the  centre  oatches 
the  rain-water  and  attracts  the  birds.  The  columns  are  of 
marble,  the  arches  above  of  stone.  At  either  angle  is  a 
chamber ;  three  of  these  contain  tombs ;  that  of  Sidi  el 
Abfd  is  inclosed  by  bronze  grating,  and  the  catafalque 
above  it  is  ooTered  by  a  pall  of  embroidered  silk  and 
velvet  Opposite  the  entrance  is  a  small  mosque— the 
family  chapel  of  the  Mourabats— having  a  door  on  either 
side  of  a  niche,  lined  with  arabesque  tracery,  flanked  by 
porp!ivry  pillars,  and  surmounted  by  the  Moslem  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  boldly  carved  in  relief  in  Eufic  characters  on 
a  slab  of  the  purest  white  marbla  The  interior  of  the 
mosque  presents  the  usual  features— a  flat  roof,  supported 
by  sixteen  Boman  columns  and  arches,  and  a  tnihrdb 
adorned  with  carving  in  hard  stucco.  A  passage  to  the 
left  of  the  doorway  leads  to  a  second  arched  cloister  sur- 
rounded by  conventual  cells ;  many  of  its  columns  are  fine 
specimens  of  Byzantine  art  Beyond  this  is  a  small  open 
burying-ground.  The  upper  story  of  the  principal  court 
also  contains  thirteen  small  rooms. 

On  the  day  of  my  arrival  this  beautiful  building  was 
occupied  by  Colonel  Moulin  and  his  stafiEl  Abont  thirty  of 
the  smaller  zaouiaa  and  mosques  are  now  tenanted  by 
French  soldiers  composing  the  garrison,  as  well  as  all  the 
houses  belonging  to  the  Slass  chieftains,  who  have  gone  to 
harass  the  French  march  toward  the  deseVt  in  the  far  south. 

Eetuming  to  the  Dar  el  Wazir,  we  passed  along  the 
great  street  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  oovoed 
grain -market,  the  roof  of  which  rests  on  massive  columns 
with  large  capitals.  A  little  further  on  there  is  a  cluster 
of  three  mosques,  bnilt  over  shops  and  the  bassar.  The 
Djitma  el  Melik,  on  the  left,  has  a  lofty  minaret»  with  the 
usual  band  of  Knfio  inscription  in  brickwork  on  its  exte- 
rior. The  Mosque  of  the  Bey,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  has  a  similar  tower,  and  in  its  interior  are  gaUeries, 
after  the  manner  of  English  churches  at  the  comm«ioe- 
ment  of  this  oentury.  The  Dj^Cma  el  Bat6ta,  almost 
adjoining  it,  has  a  spacious  dome  of  green  tiles. 

When  we  at  last  snoeeeded  in  obtaining  an  entrance  to 
it,  we  found  it  bad  been  oonverted  into  a  miU,  and  a  oamel 
was  turning  the  stones  by  making  frequent  drouits  round 
the  centre  of  the  cupola.  A  relay  of  camels  was  comfort- 
ably stabled  in  another  apartment  On  either  side  of  the 
street  is  a  row  of  small  shops.  The  makers  of  yellow- 
leather  shoes  work  below  the  Mosque  of  the  Bey  ;  the  cop- 
persmiths ply  a  busy  and  noisy  trade  between  the  DjiCmael 
Melik  and  the  Bab  el  Tanis ;  but  the  carprtmakMS  are 
never  seen.  They  are  the  ladies  of  the  old  and  lustorioal 
families  of  the  "  intact  Moslem  city."* 

Passing  the  saouia  of  Sidi  Abd  el  Selam,  we  soon 
reached  the  Bab  el  Tunis,  opposite  which  is  another  small 
mosqne,  possessing  no  feature  of  interest 


The  five  gates  of  Eairw^n  are  called  respectively  the 
Bab  el  Tnnis  (Tunis  Gate) ;  the  Bab  ei  Khaakh  (Gate  of 
Peaches— not  Greengsgea^  as  Mr.  Bie  imagines) ;  the  Bab 
el  Djelladfn  (Tanners'  Gate) ;  the  Bab  el  KishUh  (Citadel 
Gate) ;  and  the  Bab  Jedfd  (New  Gate).  The  iirat  throe  of 
these  gates  are  almost  precisely  similar  in  form,  possessing 
an  outer  and  an  inner  doorway,  with  an  intervening 
court  The  Bab  el  Tunis  is  the  most  remarkabla  The 
outer  gate  cqnsists  of  two  horseshoe  arches,  resting  on 
Roman  columns,  y  Within  them  is  a  doorway  of  white 
marble,  the  jambs  consisting  of  slabs  covered  with  exqui- 
site inscriptions  in  relief,  belonging  either  to  the  seventh 
or  eighth  century  of  the  Hegira,  and  a  tablet  above  record- 
ing the  repair  of  the  gate  a.  h.  1181. 

The  Bab  el  Djelladfn  was  rebuilt  in  the  same  year,  and 
the  Gate  of  Peaches  in  a.  h.  U80.  The  most  modem 
building  in  Kairwtfh  is  the  Eishlah,  or  Kashah^  only  com- 
pleted in  A.  H.  1283.  It  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  rest  of 
the  town,  and  is  nothing  more  than  a  large  square  indo- 
sure,  having  crenellated  walls  somewhat  higher  than  the 
ramparts,  apd  a  series t)f  vaulted  rooms  on  each  side  to 
serve  as  barracks.  Since  the  26th  October  the  French  flag 
has  floated  alone  from  its  roof. 

Emerging  from  the  New  Gate— either  built  or  repaired 
in  A.H.  1280  —  we  entered  the  suburb  of  the  Jebliyeh. 
Opposite  the  Bab  Jedfd  is  a  small  mosque^— the  Djtfma 
Zeitoun,  evidently  so  called  from  a  venerable  olive-tree 
groring  in  its  courtyard.  This  building  is  very  ancient, 
and  a  band  of  ornamentation  surrounding  the  Mintfr  has 
been  correctly  copied  by  Mr.  Bae.  The  question  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  decoration  has  yet  to  be  solved.  The 
columns  in  the  interior  evidently  belong  to  the  earliest 
period  of  Boman  buildings  in  Africa.  A  narrow  lane 
leads  through  the  Faubourg  Jebliyeh  to  the  ooaspicuons 
mosque  of  Sidi  Amfr  Ab^dah,  quite  a  modem,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  eccentric,  building  in  Eairwtfn.  Its 
founder,  a  celebrated  dervish  named  Amfr  Bed  S^  ben 
Muftea,  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  power  at  the  time  of  the 
BuBsian  war  in  1854,  and  he  possessed  a  complete  ascend- 
ency over  the  mind  of  the  reigning  Bey  of  Tunis,  Bidi 
Ahmed. 

The  Bey  had  already  defrayed  the  cost  of  the  erection 
of  six  lofty,  melon-shaped,  fluted  cupolas,  opening  one 
into  the  other,  when  the  construction  of  a  seventh  was  ab<- 
sdlntely  stopped  by  the  death  of  the  saint  and  his  patron. 
The  dwelling-house  of  Amfr  Abtfdah,  adjoining  the 
mosque,  was  bnilt  just  twenty-nine  years  ago.  Beyond 
this,  in  a  ford,  lie  four  enormous  anohois,  measuring  some 
sixteen  feet  by  nina  Whether  they  originally  belonged  to 
a  European  ship-of-war  or  a  galley  of  Malta,  nobody 
knows.  The  people  of  Kairw^a  believe,  on  tha  word 
of  Sheikh  Amfr^Ab^ah,  tiiat  they  onoe  atiaehed  the 
ark  of  Koah  to  Monnt  Ararat  Amfr  heard  these  anchors 
were  at  Porto  Farina,  near  Tunis,  and  he  ordarad  Ahmed 
Bey  to  send  them  to  him  forthwith.  His  requesl  was  com- 
plied with,  and  their  transport  across  the  saady  plain 
between  Susa  and  Eairw^  oocnpied  some  five  hundred 
Arabs  during  five  months. 

During  the  siege  of  Sebastopol*  Amfr  Al)tfdaik  aoBsiruoted 
two  cannons  with  his  own  hands.  He  wrote  to  the  Bf  y 
that  the  Prophet  had  appeared  to  him  and  aavonnced 
that  on  their  arrival  before  the  beleaguered  lowm  the 
latter  would  at  once  surrender.  They  were  cxpeditfensly 
forwarded  to  Tunis,  and,  at  the  Bey*s  praaung  requesf, 
the  Sultan  sent  a  ship  to  oonvey  them  to  Oonstsntmople, 
and  thence  to  the  Turkish  osmp  belore  SehastopoL  By 
an  extraordinary  coincidence,  within  a  few  hours  of  their 
being  landed  the  town  oapitulat/'d.  The  fame  of  the  last 
of  the  saints  of  Eairwtfn  spread  far  and  wide,  and  the 
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bailding  of  the  seven  cupolas  went  on  for  n  Ume  rapidly 
euoQgh.  The  Amir  even  asserted  that  his  mosqaa  was  so 
holy  that  the  faithful  could  only  enter  certain  portions  of 
It.  Most  of  the  domes  have  one  or  more  broad  bands  of 
Arabic  inscription^  in  raised   bricks  running  round  the 

I  interior.     In  the  entrauce-hall  are  several  tables  of  wood, 

i  likewise  covered  with  interminable   Arabic   inscriptions. 

j  The  guardian  of  the  sanctuary,  Haj  Mabmk  bin  Soleh 

LKirwifni  (who  is  the  husband  of  the  great  sheikh's  only 

Tdaughter),  said  they  contained  prophecies  of  the  French 

iftccupation  of   the  city.      On  inspection,  however,  they 

rturoed  out  to  be  an   enumeration  of  French  measures. 

I  The  tomb  of  Amfr  Abudali  is  burely  a  yard  loDg.     At  hia 

riiead  are  three 

tBussiaa    oan- 

^non-balls,  at 
his  feet  three 
large  iron 
ehclta  Above 
the  grave  is  a 
at  carved 
\  n  d  piunted 
voodeu    oaae« 

i"!  u  p  p  o  r  t  i  ng 
one     of     the 

ifamous    in- 

|0aribed  tab- 
BtS|  at  least 
Iwdlve  feet 
^gb,  and  a 
ipQ  of  enor- 
mous dimen- 
sions, covered 
with  writing, 

kftud  having  a 

|1k>w1    capable 

'of  containing 
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many  pounds  of  tobacco.  Several  stools  around  the  tomb 
are  curiously  carved,  and  on  racks  against  the  witlls  are 
sixty  enormous  iron  swords  (weighing  seventy  or  eighty 
pounds  each),  covered  with  mystical  inscripUooa.  All  the 
weapons  were  manufactured  by  order  of  Ahmed  Bey  at 
Sheikh  Am£r  Ab^dah's  request ;  and  he  assured  that 
prince  (the  prophecy  now  discovered  by  his  son-in-hiw 
notwithstanding),  that  as  long  as  these  swords  remained 
in  holy  Ilairw^,  no  Christian  .  enemy  could  invade  the 
Mecca  of  Tunis  and  Africa.  ^ 

From  the  Amfr  Ab^dah  mosque  a  walk  of  half  a  mile 
brought  US  to  the  grandest  and  most  important  building 
in  Kiiirwifn — the  tomb,  zaouiat  and  mosque  of  AbduUali 

ben  Wadib  el 
Belawi  (Salieh 
Eiuiabi)  *^the 
shrine  of  my 
Lord,  the 
Companion  of 
the  Ptopbet.'* 
The  entrance 
to  the  eanotn- 
ary  ia  through 
a  doorway  in 
the  base  of  a 
mindr^  which 
ia  built  in  the 
angle  of  a  spa- 
cious court 
The  exterior 
of  the  mindr 
ia  almost  en* 
tirely  coated 
with  blue  and 
green  tiles,  and 
on  either  side 
of  its    apper 
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portion  there  ie  a  doable  roond-heeded  window  divided 
by  a  marble  pilaeter  in  the  oentre^     Its  roof  k  tomed  of 
bright-gzeen  tiles*  terminating  in  a  gilded  ore'soent^     The 
lower  story  of  llie  tower  forms  the  lobby  or  vestibale 
of   the    msin  bnilciiDg.     Its  interior  is  lined  with  the 
brilUknt  Tunisian  faKenoe  of  the  seventeenth  oentary,  sur- 
mounted by  panelfl  of  arabesque  fretwork.    A  second  door 
opens  from  this  apartment  into  an  oblong  doister.    The 
aroade  running  round  it  rests  on  white  marble  pillars  and 
arches,  and  it  oovers  a  low  marble  seat  on  either  side. 
The  walls  are  decorated  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  lobby. 
At  the  upper  end  are  two  windows  and  a  door  of  pure 
white  marble,  highly  decorated,  and  of  Italian  origin. 
This  leads  into  a  second  Testibule  crowned  with  a  fluted 
cupolsg  each  division  of  which  is  adorned  with  laoe-like  fret- 
work.    The  sides  are  ooyered  with  fcaencn  and  panels  of 
finely  chiseled  earring  in  cements      A  door  at  one  side 
communicates  with  a  mosque  snd  two  other  cloisters  sur- 
rounded by  oonventual  cells.    In  each  of  the  four  walls  of 
the  apartment  is  a  small  window  filled  with  old  stained 
glass ;  and  the  circular  band  of  arabesque  design  from 
which  the  melon-shaped  dome  springs  is  pierced  with 
eight  other  apertures  filled  with  colored  glaM,  which  is 
nearly  concealed  by  delicate  traoery,  throwing  a  thousand 
▼arlegated  refleotioDf  «/a  the  marble  pavement  beneath. 
Beyond  this  bt^iuitiful  room  is  a  broad  court  sorrounded  by 
an  arcade  of  white  marble  pillars,  and  arches  supporting 
a  wooden  roof  beautifully  painted  in  squares.    In  a  comer 
of  the  court  is  a  cell  containing  a  tombi   Here  lies  Abdn  1  lah 
ben  Sharif  el  Hindowi,  and  Indian  pilgrim,  who  sought 
an  asylum  and  found  a  grave  in  Kirwdka  a  century  ago. 
At  the  further  end  of  the  cloister  \a  a  doorway  and  two 
windows  from  Home  or  Florence.     Their  oornioes  are 
profusely  adorned  with  fruit  and  flowers,  and  the  jambs  of 
the  door  are  picked  out  in  red  porphyry.     A  massive 
grating  of  bronze  fills  each  wiadow.     The  door  itself  is  of 
carved  dark  wo^d.      It  led  to  the  tomb  of  '*  my  Lord  the 
Companion,"  a  more  sacred  spot,  if  possible,  even  than 
the  mihrdb  of  Okhbah  himself ;  for  here  for  nearly  twelve 
hundred  years  has  slnmbered  a  personal  friend  of  the 
founder  of  the  faith  of  Islam,  who  lived,  died,  and  was 
buried  wearing  always  as  a  symbol  of  devotion  a  portion 
of  the  Prophet's  beard  on  his  breast     I  was  the  first 
European  who  ever  entered  this  Moslem  sanctum  sanctorum. 
The  chamber  is  about  twenty-one  feet  square,  and  lofty. 
Its  walls  are  covered  with  a  geometrical  pattern  worked 
out  in  black  and  white  marble.    Four  lengthy  inscriptions 
are  imbedded  in  them,  and  the  room  is  dimly  lighted  by 
four  small  windows  of  rose-colored  and  blue  glass.     From 
the  oapola  of  fretwork  hangs  a  grand  old  chandelier  of 
twisted  Venetian  glass. '  Below  this  is  the  tomb  itself 
jurrounded  by  a  high  grating  of  bronze,  shut  in  by  four 
marble  columns  about  seven  feet  high.     From  a  rod,  on  a 
line  with  the  grating;  hung  festoons  of  ostrich-eggs  and 
golden  balls.      The  catafalque  above  the  grave  is  covered 
by  two  elaborately  embroidered  palls :  the  first  of  black 
au.l  white  velvet  adomed  with  Arabic  inscriptions  in 
silver,  was  the  gift  of  the  late  Ahmed  Bey ;  the  second,  of 
pink  and  bine  brocade,  was  a  votive  ofiering  from  Mu- 
hammed  Essadek.     Over  these  hung  thirteen  banners, 
rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  needlework— the  tribute  of  the 
successors  of  Hassan  Ben  Ali  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  Sidi 
Bon  Awfb. 

Our  visit  was  certainly  unexpected,  for  at  least  a  dosen 
fine  Arabic  MBS.  xested  on  as  many  leolems  ol  motiier-of* 
pearl  and  tortoisesbell  in  front  of  the  sewsPi  Tba  guar- 
dian of  the  zaouia  oonld  soaraely  nsliae  the  fsot  of  Christ- 
ians desecrating  by  their  presence  such  holy  ground. 
Banning  his  amber  chaplet  through  his  hands  with  fever- 


ish haste,  he  suddently  threw  himself  upon  his  face,  and 
probably  prayed  to  be  forgiven.  Some  Algerian  aoldxers 
who  had  followed  us»  prostrated  ihemselTes  belors  the 
tomb,  and  eagerly  kissed  the  edge  of  the  palUi  through 
the  metal  lattioe-work.  Looking  at  the  bright  white 
marble  pillars  of  the  cloister,  my  eye  fell  on  one  lemsrk- 
able  capital :  at  either  corner  a  bird  supported  a  Greek 
cross  in  the  centre.  The  spoils  of  some  fair  Byzantine 
church  had  evidently  been  brought  to  honor  the  resting- 
place  of  the  ''Friend  of  the  Prophet" 

Leaving  this  beautiful  building  with  regret,  a  short  walk 
brought  us  to  the  necropolis  of  the  Holy  Oity — ^two  square 
miles  of  countless  graves.  Scattered  about  in  all  direc- 
tions were  memorials  of  eveiy  shape  and  form  ;  pillais  of 
marble  covered  with  elaborate  tracery,  and  crowned'with 
a  wide-spreading  turban ;  white  and  gray  slabs  bearing 
long  and  ornate  inscriptions  in  Kuflc ;  and  monuments  of 
every  century  since  Kairw^  was  founded— lay  piled  one 
upon  another  in  the  confusion  of  decay.  From  these  nn- 
equaled  memorials  of  the  past  the  histocy  of  Arab  do- 
minion in  North  Africa  will  probably  be  written. 

Skirting  the  city  wails  and  traversing  the  suburb  of  the 
Eubliyeh,  passing  en  route  a  mosque  with  a  mindrjihnost 
as  much  out  of  the  perpendicular  as  the  Tower  of  t^sa,  we 
come  to  a  great  saouia  near  the  Bab  el  Djelladfiu  Almost 
one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kairw&i  are  members  of  the 
Confratemify  of  the  Aiwsaouia.  Tha  Zaouia  Sidi  Bon 
Aissa  is  their  sanctuary,  and  scene  of  their  myatio  rites. 
Passing  into  a  oourtyard,  we  were  waloonied  by  the  local 
chief  of  the  sect,  Sy  Hsmuda  Bob-  Aissa,  who  led  the  way 
to  the  main  bnilding. 

The  college  of  Sidi  Bon  Aissa  consists  of  a  cupola  some 
thirty  feet  high,  fianked  by  two  aisles  containing  six 
arches  each,  all  of  which  rest  on  an  irregular  arrangement 
of  fine  old  Boman  shafts  and  capitals ;  both  the  dome  and 
the  aroade  on  either  side  of  it  were  festooned  with  ostrich- 
eggs,  gilt  balls  and  small  lamps ;  and  on  the  walla  were 
suspended  the  tambourines,  earthenware  drums,  swords, 
metal  prongs  and  banners,  which  constitute  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  the  establisment  Nobody  acquainted  with  the 
rites  and  practices  of  the  Aissaouia  could  even  believe 
that  the  slender,  olive-complexioned,  gentle-mannered  and 
courteous  Sy  Hamuda  was  the  head  and  moving  spirit  of 
such  a  brotherhood  as  this.  The  Aissaouia  form  one  of 
those  semi-religious  Orders  which,  as  I  have  stated  before, 
render  modern  Islamism,  as  far  as  the  North  African  lit- 
toral is  concerned,  a  sort  of  freemasonry.  The  followers 
of  other  associations  are  io  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
Moslem  world ;  but  the  Aissaouia  belong  exclusively  to 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  Their 
founder  was  Muhammed  Ben  Aissa  of  Mequinez,  in  Mo- 
rocca  Next  to  their  headquarters  at  Mequinez  itself, 
Kairwita  is  the  most  important  seat  of  their  power.  As 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  Aissaouia  have  no  decided 
political  sympathiea  Visitors  in  Algeria  are  often  admit- 
ted to  their  rites,  and  they  have  in  some  places  become 
almost  as  much  a  matter  of  show  as  dancing-girls  and 
Arab  concerts.  Not  so  at  Eirw^  Here,  till  the  7th  of 
November,  no  Christian  foot  had  ever  passed  the  threshold 
of  the  Zaouia  Sidi  Bon  Aissa.  Here  its  ceremonies  and 
observances  are  carried  out  on  a  very  imposing  scale,  and 
from  Kairw^  the  minor  congregations  of  southern  and 
northern  Tunis  reoeive  their  instructions  and  commands. 

The  guiding  principles  of  the  Aissaouia  seems  to  be  the 
greatest  possible  measure  of  self-inflicted  bodily  torture^ 
coupled  with  the  greatest  conceivable  amount  of  religious 
frenzy.  Fraotiosl  ATwsamiis  only  exist  in  North  Africa; 
theoretical  Aissaouia  are  to  be  found  in  all  countrisiL 
During  m^  visit  I  asked  Sy  Hamuda  if  he  had  any  ohjeo* 
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tion  to  Europeans  wkneasing  one  of  his  meetings.  He  re- 
plied that  he  would  welcome  them  with  pieasiire»  and  even 
organize  a  special  assembly  for  their  reception.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  inyitatlon,  we  repaired  on  the  following 
evening  once  more  to  the  sanctnarj  of  Sidi  Bon  Aissa. 

The  hall  had  been  eyidentl j  decked  and  garnished ;  the 
lamps  bnrned  brightly  in  the  cupola  amidst  the  golden  balls 
and  ostrich-eggs ;  the  sheikh  was  clothed  in  a  rich  silk  robe 
of  office  and  an  awe-inspiring  green  turban,  and  a  row  of 
rush-seated  cane-chairs  was  waiting  to  receive  the  expected 
▼isitors.  In  ten  minutes  six  or  seven  hundred  Arabs  filled 
every  inch  of  available  spaca  The  Sheikh  Hamuda  took 
his  seat  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  the  musicians,  and  an 
old,  blind  Aissouia,  guided  by  a  Utile  girl,  oame  in  gently 
from  a  side  door  and  sat  down  beside  him.  The  Aissaonia 
themselves  occupied  the  whole  space  covered  by  the 
cupola.  The  aisles  contained  the  Moslem  spectators  of 
the  first  religious  rite  ever  witnessed  by  Ohristian  eyes  in 
the  holy  city  of  Kairw^n.  Amongst  the  AiMOuia  I  noticed 
gray-bearded  and  decrepit  old  men,  many  sedate-looking 
shopkeepers  I  had  previously  seen  in  the  bazaars,  half  a 
score  of  the  Bey's  soldiers,  and  a  dozen  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age.  The  sheikh  struck  a  note  on  a  drum  ; 
the  musicians  began  to  play  a  peculiar  and  monotonous 
tone,  gradually  increaaing  in  intensity.  After  a  pause  aer- 
eral  of  the  Aissaonia  rose^  and  swaying  backward  and  for- 
ward, shoulder  to  shoulder,  shrieked  a  chorus  to  the  sound 
of  the  drums.  The  music  quickened,  and  so  did  the 
chorus.  Then  one  of  the  most  wild-looking  of  the  singers 
began  to  throw  off  his  clothes,  and  passed  down  the  line 
to  urge  the  others  to  shout  with  renewed  energy.  Then 
one  of  the  Tunisian  soldiers  (he  wore  the  Bey's  brass 
badge  on  his  red  cap)  seized  a  sword  and  began  to  lacerate 
his  stomach.  The  blood  flowed  freely,  and  he  imitated 
all  the  cries  and  movements  of  the  cameL  We  soon  had  a 
wolf,  a  bear,  a  hyena,  a  jackal,  a  leopard  and  a  lion.  One 
man  knelt  down  before  the  sheikh,  and  holding  two  long 
prongs  to  his  sides,  insisted  on  their  being  driven  into  his 
flesh  with  blows  of  a  mallet ;  this  was  dona  A  mere  lad 
did  the  same  thing.  A  burly  Arab  passed  an  iron  skewer 
through  the  upper  part  of  his  nose,  and  transfixed  the 
skin  of  his  face  below  the  eyes.  He  rushed  apparently 
toward  us.  Two  or  three  powerful  men  knocked  him 
down,  and  held  him  till  the  sheikh  laid  his  hands  upon 
him  and  whispered  some  mysterious  formula  into  his  ear. 
Another  man  in  quick  succession  swallowed  more  than 
twenty  large  iron  nails,  there  being  no.  mistake  whatever 
as  to  his  really  doing  so.  A  large  bottle  was  broken  up 
and  eagerly  devoured.  The  fnsnzy  then  became  general. 
"While  one  Aissaonia  plunged  a  knife  through  his  cheek, 
another  transfixed  his  shoulder-blades  with  a  prong,  and  a 
third  pierced  his  hand.  A  brazier  ,of  cinders  was  speedily 
emptied.  Twenty  different  tortures  were  now  going  on  in 
twenty  different  parts  of  the  halL  Three  large  bushes  of  the 
thorny  Indian  fig  or  prickly-pear  were  eaten  up  in  almost  as 
many  minutes ;  and  at  last,  before  we  had  time  to  prevent 
it,  a  living  sheep  wss  thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  mad- 
dened Aissaonia ;  it  was  in  a  thrice  torn  into  shreds  by 
eager  hands,  and  still  more  eager  mouths,  and  its  still 
quivering  and  bleeding  flesh  knawed  to  the  bones  with 
apparent  relish.  We  left  the  college  of  Sidi  Aissa  as 
quickly  as  we  could,  and  the  orgies  waxed  more  furious 
and  more  horrible  in  our  abeence.  I  believe  that  the  dis- 
eiples  of  Sidi  Aissa  at  Eairwtfn  number  nearly  one  thou- 
eand,  but  only  about  flfty  are  folly  initiated  into  the  per- 
formance of  the  rites— and  these  aU  assnme  the  distinctive 
cries  and  habits  of  some  animal.  The  rest  are  merely 
honorary  members,  but  are  bound  to  support  the  common 
brotherhood. 


The  Zdouia  Sidi  Bon  Aissa  is  the  last  of  the  publia 
buildings  of  Kairw^n  which  needs  description.  The> 
institution  it  represents  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  least 
curious  features  of  the  conquerdd  city.  The  inhabitants 
themselves  seem  almost  stupafial  by  the  faith  which  has 
overtaken  them.  Many  of  tliem  aake  1  me  what  England 
said  of  their  misfortunes.  ''Tell  us,"  they  said,  '*what 
your  Qaeen  will  say  to  our  brothers  in  India  when  they 
know  that  the  sanctity  of  our  mosques  and  our  holy 
places  has  been  violated."  It  was  useless  to  explain  that 
our  Ministers  had  been  deceived.  The  Moslems  of  Eair- 
win,  even  in  the  hour  of  agony,  still  trust  to  Ood,  the 
Sultan,  and  England.  There  is  one  word  in  every  one'a 
mouth — ^Tripoli  One  of  the  chief  mon  of  the  place  spoke 
thus :  **  Between  our  Bey  and  the  French  we  have  httle 
to  chose.  Muhammed  Essadek's  recent  conduct  haa 
rendered  him  an  unbeliever,  and  one  unbeliever  is  as  bad 
as  another ;  but  we  never  forget  oar  allegiance  to  the  Sultan 
and  the  Oaliph  :  if  he  does  his  duty  by  us,  we  shall  bo 
faithful  to  him."  The  action  of  the  Sultan  is  watched 
with  far  more  anxiety  in  North  Africa  than  people  in  Con- 
stantinople either  know  or  suspect  The  Arabs  feel  that 
their  very  existence  is  now  in  periL  If  the  Sultan  de- 
clines to  protect  ^i  faith  of  which  he  is  the  head,  the 
Moslems  will  And  a  chief  and  Oaliph  who  will 

The  Arabs  who  a  month  ago  surrounded  Eairw^  are 
now  on  tHe  very  frontiers  of  Tripoli  Into  that  country 
they  will  ultimately  retreat  Will  the  Sultan's  troops 
force  back  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  from  the  Begency 
of  Tripoli  their  co-religionists,  whose  only  crime  has  been 
to  defend  from  invasion  the  Begency  of  Tunis  ?  Will  the 
French  follow  their  swift-footed  foes  across  the  boundary- 
line?  Will  Mr.  Gladstone  ask  England  to  believe  in 
sober  seriousness  that  the  Tripolitans  have  afforded  good 
ground  for  French  aggression,  after  the  manner  of  his  as- 
surances about  the  Hamfrs  six  months  ago  ?  Will  the  so- 
called  European  concert  allow  the  absorption  of  Tripoli  aa 
well  as  Tunis  into  the  colony  of  Algeria  ?  These  import- 
ant questions  will  soon  have  to  be  answered.  The  Mos- 
lems of  Africa  await  with  impatience  the  verdict  of  Europe. 
The  fall  and  occupation  of  Eairwtfn  have  raised  a  moment- 
ous issue  between  the  two  great  rival  creeds.  History 
repeats  itself ;  the  towawhicU  produced  such  great  resulta 
eleven  centuries  ago  may  be  destined  indirectly  to  affect 
once  more  the  fate  of  nations. 

The  interest  excited  by  this  Old  World  city  in  the 
minds  of  the  annalist  and  the  archflsologist  is  undoubtedly 
great,  for  within  its  walls  a  mine  of  unexplored  wealth 
awaits  them  both  ;  but,  for  the  moment,  this  interest  is 
completely  eclipsed  by  that  centred  in  the  very  grave 
X>oIitical  questions  which  must  naturally  arise  from  the 
presence  of  a  hostile  Ohristian  force  in  what  was  once 
"the  camp  and  ramparts  of  Islam." 


St.  Fiacbius,  cr  Fiaker,  the  person  to  whom  the  French 
cab  owes  its  name,  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  King,  and  was 
bom  in  the  year  600.  Another  legend  makes  him  the 
Orown  Prince  of  Scotland,  son  of  "  Eugenins  IV.,  King  of 
Scotland."  Pilgrimages  to  the  relics  of  St  Fiaorios  be- 
came very  fashionable  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
coaches  in  which  the  pilgrims  made  their  visits  were 
adorned  with  a  picture  of  the  saint,  either  on  the  outside 
or  insida  St  Fiacre  was  supposed  to  insure  them  agtiinst 
aocidenta  Hence  the  hived  carriages  were  called  voUures 
de  Sl  Fiacre^  which  was  afterward  shortened  into  **  fiacre." 

Silk  rifies  have  been  invented  by  an  ingenious  Japanese 
at  Tokio.  They  are  said  to  be  as  rigid  as  iron  weapons, 
while  they  are  easy  to  oany,  and  have  a  very  long  ranga 


CAmm  THomrroN,  i  sats  uhtsned  lono  ixomrii;  you  wowovt  to  wooh  tou  ars  BrKAJcn«a*' 

^I»0  too  WieU  TO   UrSSr  TBC  BOATT  AS&XD  tAWBCJICI,  VMHT  QCIETLY  ^ 

MRS.   DESMOND'S    AMBITION. 


It  was  one  of  ihoee  delioioas  Spring  days  when  one 
ioDgfl  lor  oool»  ahadowy  woods  and  the  iootbiog  mumitir 
of  the  aea ;  at  l<»aat,  ao  thought  Laoj  Desmond,  Ijing  on 
the  aoia  in  her  mother's  preltj  blae-cnrtaioed  boudoir. 

A  tantalizing  glimpee  of  blue  aky  seen  through  the  half- 
idoeed  blinds,  and  the  slender  vase  of  Tiolets  on  the  toilet- 
table,  inteoBified  this  longing,  and  a  shade  of  dissatisfaction 
darkened  the  loyelj  faoe»  ao  wonderfollj  perfect  in  eyery 
feature,  albeit  a  little  too  thin  and  pale  just  then. 

Mrs.  Desmond  watched  her  anxionaly.  No  one.  seeing 
the  commftfiding  fignre  and  high-bred  faoe  of  Mark  Des- 
mond *b  widow,  would  have  imagined  that  she  had  been 
bom  and  brought  up  in  an  obscure  New  England  farm- 
,  bouse.  Thanks  to  her  hnaband*s  retioenoe  and  her  owu 
diplutnattc  powers,  she  had  kept  this  a  profound  secreti 
eTen  from  her  own  daughter. 

With  a  sudden  fear  at  her  heart,  Mra.  Desmond  crossed 
tl«  room,  and  laid  her  shapely  white  hand  on  Lucy's 
forebi4id, 

VoL  XIII,  No,  5-36. 


''  Whttt  is  it,  mamma  ?    Oh,  I  know ;  yon  think  I 
ill — seriously  ill ;  bnt,  in  fact,  I  am  only  tired,  worn  out 
with  gayety  and  excitement.  ** 

•*  Shall  we  go  to  Newport,  dear  ?*' 

**I  don't  think  I  could  stand  Newport  and  crowds  of 
people.  Let  us  try  some  out-of-the-way  place,  where  we 
can  run  aronnd  in  calico  dresses  and  sun-bonnets/* 

**Tou  would  haye  a  very  dull  Summer,  Lucy." 

**  Just  what  I  need,  mamma.  Kate  Benedict  went  to 
Dinford  Harbor  last  year,  and  she  says  it  is  delightful— 
snoh  air  and  waxes  I  She  staid  at  a  quaint  Uttle  farmhoose 
with  a  family  named  Thorn,  or  Thornton — good*hearted« 
simple-minded  kind  of  people.  I  wish  you  would  write 
to  them." 

Mrs*  Desmond  hesitated  ;  she  had  planned  a  brilliant 
season  At  a  fashionable  resort,  and  in  her  heart  detested 
mstio  simplicity  with  all  the  fervor  of  which  her  oold 
nature  was  capable. 

It  was  with  erident  rdnetanoe  that  she  finally  yielded. 
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*'It  Bludl  be  aa  jon  wish,  child ;  I  will  write  to  the 
Thorntons  immediately.'* 

*'If  it  wasn't  so  warm,  I  think  I  could  dance  the 
Tarantula,"  aaid  Lnoj,  with  brightening  eyes. 

Mra.  Desmond  smiled  dubiously,  but  she  wrote  the 
letter ;  for,  baring  made  up  her  mind  what  to  do,  she  was 
anxious  to  haye  the  matter  settled  and  Lucy's  mind  at 
rest 

In  a  few  days  came  the  answer,  stating  that  Sarah 
Thornton  would  be  yery  happy  to  aooommodate  Mrs.  Des- 
mond,, proyided  she  could  put  up  with  their  plain  style  of 
liring,  eta 

''That  means  salt  pork  and ^potatoes,'^ I  suppose^  or 
worse  still,  a  couple  of  miserable  rooms  with  low  ceilings 
and  rag-carpeted,"  said  the^ widow,  smiling  at  the  old- 
fashioned  chirography.  (^ 

"I  like  the  whole  tone  of  this  letter,' mamma.  It  is 
honest  I  suppose  these  rustics  stand  yexy  much  in  awe 
of  city  people  ?" 

"We  shall  see,"  replied  Mrs.'  Desmond,  oracularly. 
«  «  «  '«  «  « 

Dinford  Harbor  was  at  its  best  when  Jthe  two  ladies 
droye  up  to  the  old  beach  farmhouse,  for  earth,  sea  and 
aky  were  bathed  in  the  light  of  a  glorious  sunset 

Mrs.  Thornton  stood  waiting  at  ihe  gate,  looking  so 
cheerful  and  good-humored  that  Lucy  thought  her  hand- 
some in  spite  of  her  homespun  dress  and  gingham  apron. 

She  ushered  them  into  one  of  those  airy,  white-cur- 
tained rooms  that  are  neyer  •seen  saye  in  a  well-ordered 
conntiy  household,  and  the  instant  they  were  left  alone 
Ihe  mother  and  daughter  exchanged  glances  of  approyaL 

*'The  ceiling  is  high,  and,  thank  heayen,  they  do  not 
^sdain  easychairs,"  was  the  comment  of  the  elder  lady  as 
the  sank  into  the  nearest,  with  a  sigh  of  weariness. 

*'And  look,  mamma,  what  wide  window^i,  and  facing 
Ihe  bay,  too  1  and  flowers  on  the  toilet-table ;  liow  {Mrettily 
th^  are  arranged  t    I  wonder  who  did  it  ?" 

*'  Do  sit  down,  child  ;  you  are  completely  worn  out" 

Bat  Lucy  had  flown  to  the  window,  with  a  cry  of 
delight  It  was,  indeed,  a  pretty  sight,  that  broad  fair 
harbor,  placid  and  smiling  in  the  waning  golden  light,  and 
flecked  here  and  there  by  snowy  sails.  On  the  right,  the 
yiHage  with  its  gleaming  white  houses  and  spires^  and, 
beyond,  a  ridge  of  purple  hills. 

"  Around  this  lovely  valley  rise 
The  purple  hlUs  of  Paradise,** 

quoted  Luoy,  rapturously.  "Gome,  mamma,  you  must 
not  miss  this,"  looking  over  her  shoulder  and  smiling 
radiantly. 

She  turned  quickly  at  the  sound  of  a  boat's  keel  on  the 
beach,  to  see  a  young  man,  followed  by  an  immense  New- 
foundland dog,  leap  lightly  from  a  skiff  and  advance  to- 
ward the  house. 

"Well,  Lawrence,  what  luck  ?"  called  a  cheery  voice. 

For  answer  he  held  up  a  string  of  maflmifioent  fish. 

"They  are  beauties  1"  Then,  in  a  lower  tone.  "They 
have  come,  Laurie." 

"Whew  I  when?" 

"  Half  an  hour  ago." 

"You  were  right,  after  alL  I  had  no  idea  they  would 
oome." 

"Are  you  hungry,  Lawrence  ?" 

"As  a  bear ;  and  so  is  Alan,"  bending  to  caress  the  dog. 

"All  the  better.  Alice  has  made  your  fayorite  short- 
eake." 

They  disappeared,  and  Lucy  turned  to  find  her  mother 
•f  her  side. 

«« He  must  be  a  sailor,  mamma.** 


"Probably,"  Mrs.  Desmond  replied,  abeeai-mindedly. 
She  was  thinking  strange^  unwelcome  t\xoxi^\i\»l  ayisiOB 
had  confronted  her^tiiat  of  a  gray-haired  womui.  whose 
eyes  of  sorrow  and  reproach  sent  a  thrill  throagh  her 
veins.     It  was  a  very  gentle  face— that  of  her  mother, 
whom  she  had  first  deserted  and  then  very  nearly  for- 
gotten.     She  had  died,    the  neighbors  eaid,   of   sheer 
sorrow  and  disappointment,  but  that  could  not  be,  iboaghl 
Louise  Desmond,  with  a  shudder,  for  h^  she  not  sent  her 
money  from  time  to  time  ?    What  more  oonld  aha  do  f 
What  was  it  that  the  waves  were  saying?— Betribaiionr 
Long  after  Lucy  had  fallen  asleep  that  night  the  troulifed 
woman  lay  awake,  wiahing  that  she  had  never  oome  to 
Dinford  Harbor.    She  had  been  oppoeed  to  it  from  the 
first,  and  that  long  journey  in  the  stageooach  bad  com- 
pletely upset  her  neryest    Thus  she  reasoned  with  hsr 
better  nature. 

When  Luoj^awoke  the  next  morning,  it  was  with  a  keen 
sense  of  pleasure  in  her  new  surroundings.  She  made  h«r 
simple  toilet  quickly,  and  ran  down-etain  with  a  light  step 
and  a  lighter  hepai. 

The  kitchen-door  stood  open,  and  peeping  in,  ahe  saw  a 
pretty  sight  The  daughter  of  the  house,  with  her  white 
arms  bared  to  the  elbow,  was  making  rolls  for  breakfssl^ 
and  at  the  open  window  sat  father  and  son— the  former 
contttitedly  smoking  his  pipe^  and  the  other  mending 
fishing-tackle.  The  morning-glories  outside  peeped  in 
with  cheerful  faces,  enjoying  it  all  as  much  as  an jlx>dy. 

Lucy  would  have  gone  quietly  away,  but  the  old  farmer 
called  out,  cheerily: 
"Oome  right  in.  Miss  Desinond." 
In  a  few  moments  Lucy  found  herself  sitting  at  the 
window  directly  opposite  the  handsome  brown  lace  and 
deep-blue  eyes  of  Oaptain  Thornton. 

"His  eyes  are  just  the  color  of  the  sea,"  thought  Lucy, 
with  inward  approvaL 

"How  delicate  ahe  looks,  and  yet  how  lovely  1"  said 
Lawrence  to  himself,  trying  to  go  on  with  his  work. 

Miss  Desmond  looked  out  of  the  window  yery  steadily 
for  a  few  minutes. 

"  Tick-tack,"  said  the  old-fashioned  kitcheu-dock.  "  I 
know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  grows,"  aang  Alioe^ 
softly,  under  her  breath. 

Luoy  stretched  out  a  thin  little  hand,  and  seizing  a 
branch  of  xmorning-glories,  lightly  brashed  the  dew  from 
their  pink-and-azure  cups.  At  that  moment  ahe  met  the 
young  sailor's  eyes,  watching  her  with  amused  interest 

"  I  was  trying  to  think  of  something  to  say,"  ahe  said, 
naively. 

"  So  was  I,"  with  a  hearty  laugh. 

After  that  the  conversation  flowed  smoothly — "too 
smoothly,"  thought  Mrs.  Desmond,  as  she  passed  tbo 
window  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  two  animated  faces. 

"  Never  been  on  board  a  schooner !"  he  was  saying,  in 
surprise.  "  Then  you  must  not  fail  to  visit  the  ElucMk 
^plenty  of  time,  thoagh,  for  we  don't  sail  in  six  weeks  or 
more." 

"What  presumption  I"  thought  Louise  Desmond,  men- 
tally resolving  to  chide  her  daughter;  but,  on  second 
thought,  deciding  that  nothing  could  be  more  unwiaa 

"  I  had  better  say  nothing.  Lucy  is  so  obstinate  when 
roused." 

Bat  when,  as  the  day  passed  on,  a  friendship  sprang  up 
between  the  three  young  people,  the  proud  woman  began 
to  feel  a  sense  of  growing  uneasiness. 

One  morning  Lawrence  entered  the  sitting-room,  wbese 
the  girls  were  arranging  freshly  cut  flowers. 
"Would  you  like  to  go  oyer  to  Dinford  f    Ittiiwoltrt 
'atseSi" 
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"I  cannot,  for  I  moBt  help  mother  with  the  baking." 
said  Alices  regretfully. 

In  answer  to  his  pleading  look,  Lnc^  seized  a  large  son- 
hat,  and  declared  herself  readj. 

From  the  window  of  her  room,  Mrs.  Desmond  saw  them 
enter  the  skiff ;  her  first  thought  was  to  call  them  back, 
and  she  half  opened  the  blinds  for  that  purpose.  Then 
came  a  second  consideration,  and  a  scornful  smile  curved 
her  lips. 

"Why  should  I  care?  If  Lawrence  Thornton  so  far 
forgets  his  position  as  to  speak  lore  to  my  daughter,  so  be 
itk  Lucy,  with  all  her  apparent  simplicity  and  democratic 
tastes,  would  nerer  be  so  mad  as  to  accept  him.'* 

Oat  on  the  harbor  glided  the  little  boat,  and  Lucy, 
bending  to  dip  her  fingers  in  it,  said,  softly: 

"  How  blue  the  water  is  to-day!  It  reniinda  me  of  Lake 
Genera." 

Her  companion  looltel  fifpadily  at  the  downcast  face  and 
willowy  figure ;  ereu  tbn  knot  of  bine  ribbon  at  the  fair, 
girlish  throat  and  the  bl ash-rose  at  her  waist-belt  did  not 
escape  his  notice. 

'*  It  reminds  me  that  I  shall  soon  see  nothing  else.  I 
sail  next  week.  Miss  Desmond." 

•'So  soon?" 

It  was  the  tone^  not  the  words,  that  made  Lawrence 
lose  his  head.  He  turned  Tcxy  wiiite^  indeed^  and  stopped 
rowing  abruptly. 

"Is  it  too  soon?" 

*'  It  is  coming,"  thought  Lucy,  and  for  a  moment  she 
was  stricken  dumb ;  but»  recorering  herself  in  an  instant, 
she  said,  quietly: 

"  Do  you  see  that  lorely  bank  of  donds,  Oaptain  Thorn- 
ton? Does  it  not  remind  you  of  Emerson's  'Midsum- 
mer'?" 

Lawrence  colored  and  bit  his  lip ;  then  be  spoke  right 
out  in  his  downright,  manly  way  : 

"I  hare  neyer  read  Emerson,  Miss  Desmond.  I  am  a 
man  without  education— at  leasts  what  you  would  call 
education," 

"  Bat  you  haTC  a  quick  eye  and  ear  for  all  that  is  beau- 
tiful ?"  said  the  young  girl,  quickly. 

"You  are  right— the  worse  for  me^  perhaps." 

It  was  coming,  after  all*  Lucy  dropped  her  head  and 
blushed  faintly. 

"  Will  yon  do  roe  a  favor,  MiA  Desmond  ?" 

His  Toice  was  steady  now. 

"Name  it,"  with  a  bhy  upward  look. 

At  that  moment  she  was  simply  irresistible^  Lawrence 
dropped  the  oars  and  seized  the  hand  that  iiung  listlessly 
at  her  side. 

"Lucy,"  he  said,  eagerly,  «<I  bad  only  intended  to  ask 
yon  to  go  on  board  the  Elizabeth,  l  wanted  to  carry  away 
with  me  the  memory  of  your  standing  on  the  deck,  but 
eometbing  in  your  face  just  now  has  giren  me  courage  to 
aay  more.  If  you  will  give  m^  hope  I  will  not  go  at  alL 
1  know  how  little  I  can  offer  you,  but—** 

««8top  1"  interrupted  Lucy,  imperiondy.  "Yon  must 
/)ot  say  another  word." 

Lawrence  grew  yery  white  and  calm. 

*'  Having  gone  so  far,  I  must  go  on,"  he  said,  manfully. 
•'  1  do  not  know  how  long  I  hare  lored  you— it  must  hare 
been  since  I  first  saw  you." 

No  anawer. 

"  Dare  you  nothing  to  say  to  me,  Lucy  ?"  His  tones 
trembled,  and,  notwitbstaadmg  her  mother's  teachings, 
Lucy  Desmond  had  a  heart 

8iie  diopped  her  face  in  her  hands  and  nid,  in  a  smoth* 
ermi  whisper : 

•*  I  n^v^t  nM!|aat  ^  l^i^  Jon  on  to  this.** 


'"Then  yon  reject  me  ?"  in  a  tone  of  ominous  quiatb 

She  bowed  her  head  in  silence^ 

••  Then  Ood  forgive  yon  I"         ' 

Forth  flashed  all  the  pride  of  the  Desmonds. 

Lacy  rose  impetuously,  and  as  she  did  so  the  rosebnd 
at  her  belt  fell,  and  was  crushed  beneath  her  feet 

"  Oaptain  Thornton,  I  hate  listened  long  enough ;  you 
forget  to  whom  you  are  speaking." 

"Do  you  wish  to  upset  the  boat?**  asked  Lawrence, 
very  quietly,  and  meeting  her  scornful  glance  unflinoh- 
ingly. 

She  sank  back  in  the  seat  like  a  chidden  child,  hiding 
her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  You  are  right,"  continued  Lawrence.  "I  forgot  that 
I  was  speaking  to  a  woman  of  the  world,  and  one  who 
shares  ail  the  prejudices  of  her  class  ;  but  much  as  you 
despise  my  loTCk  you  cannot  despise  it  more  than  I  do." 

Lucy  lifted  her  tear-stained  f^  and  held  out  her  hand 
imploringly. 

"ForgiTO  me,  Lawrence  ;  do  you  not— can  you  not  see 
that  what  is  suffsring  to  you  is  remorse  to  me.  I  am 
trampling  on  my  own  heart  1" 

"So  much  the  worse!"  with  a  grim  smila  "If  I 
thought  your  conduct  had  been  prompted  by  mere  girlish 
coquetry  I  might  OTcrlook  it  ETidently  you  would 
trample  on  your  own  heart  as  remorsely  as  you  hare  jast 
set  foot  on  that  poor  little  flower,  rather  than  sacrifice  one 
inch  of  your  pride  !" 

"  Oo  on,  Gaptiin  Thornton ;  you  have  a  right  to  re- 
proach me,  and  when  will  yon  flnd  a  better  opportunity  ?*' 

A  deep  red  flush  replaced  the  pallor  of  Lawrence's  face. 

"I  beg  pardon.  Miss  Desmond.  "I  was  a  brute  to 
speak  as  I  did— forget  it  if  you  c^n." 

Silence  after  that,  broken  only  by  the  steady  dirping  of 
the  oars.  A  great  hush  fell  upon  the  face  of  Nature,  and 
it  seemed  to  Lnqy  Desmond  that  even  the  waves  lapped 
mournfully  against  the  side  of  the  little  boat,  as  if  they 
were  saying : 

''All  is  ended^all  Is  ended." 


The  following  days  were  very  uneventful  Ltwrence 
■pent  most  of  his  time  out  of  doora,  and  when  at  home 
treated  liooy  with  a  good-humored  courtesy*  which  net- 
tled while  it  puizled  hei; 

Ono  afteraoon^it  was  Tuesday,  and  the  sun  had  been 
hidden  by  low-lying  black  doudi  ainoe  twelve  o'clock— 
Lawrence  took  his  mother  and  sister  on  board  the  Elua- 
beth^  and  the  two  ladies  were  left  to  their  own  devices. 

"  Will  you  come  down  to  the  beach,  mamma  ?" 

But  Mra.  Desmond  did  not  even  look  up  from  her  novel, 
so  Lucy  went  alone,  glad  to  escape  from  the  dead  monot- 
ony of  the  house. 

High  and  dry  on  the  beach  lay  the  little  akifl  in  which 
she  had  taken  so  many  pleasant  rows:  Near  it  was  a  little 
negro  boy  making  a  fortification  of  aand  and  oyster-shells, 
stopping  every  now  and  then  to  surrey  his  work  with  a 
chuckle  of  delight 

Lucy  held  out  a  piece  of  coin  with  a  smile. 

"  Will  you  help  me  shove  off  this  boat  ?"  she  asked, 
pleas<intlT. 

Pete  d'^ffud  his  raorged  cap  with  a  grin,  but  remonstrated. 

"  Missee  better  not  ga     Big  atorm  comin'  over  thar." 

Bnt  Lncy  persisted,  and  between  them  both  they  man- 
aged to  get  the  boat  into  the  water. 

Out  alone  on  the  harbor,  Lnoj  began  to  row  with  a 
sense  of  keen  delight 

"  How  infinitely  better  than  moping  in  the  house  r 

On  and  on  aha  want^  with  the  tide  jsbhing  fast,  and  she 
half  lowiog^  half  dxiftiag  with.it 


Bj-'Uid-bj  a  haga  drop  of  rain  fell  upoD  Her  bind»  and 
Awakening  inatanilf  to  a  Bense  of  danger,  she  tried  to  turn 
the  skiff  arotmdf  bat  alread j  the  wind  was  too  maoh  for 
lier  feeble  streogtb, 

Looing  all  preeenoe  of  mind,  ebe  dropped  the  oars  with 


At  that  moment  Mrs.  Besmond  appeared  in  the  doomj. 

'*Is  Lnoj  here?"  aha  aaked^  in  the  graisioaato  silTerf 
voice  00  like  her  danghter'a. 

Mr,  Thornton  and  his  wife  looked  at  one  anoltMr  la 
alarmed  silence,  bnfc  Lawrenoe  waa  on  hJia  leel  Inntafitij. 


^ 


a  cry  of  fear,  and  away  they  went,  far  beyond  her  reach. 
Her  last  hope  gone,  the  poor  girl  dropped  her  face  in  her 
hands,  that  she  might  not  see  the  threatening  sky  above 
her.  Meanwhile,  the  Thomtona,  seemg  the  storm  ap- 
proaohing,  had  retnmed  to  the  hoase^ 

'*  Going  to  be  a  bad  night— hey«  Lawrie  f*  said  the  old 
larmeri  as  tbej  aeated  themseltes  at  the  tea-table. 


•'When  did  yon  see  her  last  ?" 

**Not  since  three  o*olook/'  said  the  wMow* 
very  pale  and  beginning  to  tnmbleu     **  I  Ihooflil 
with  yon*" 

*'  Oh,  lAWTieb  the  ikifiT  is  gome  T  olid  i)ioe^ 
window* 

Hra  Desmond  began  to  meta  and  wxfaig  lu 
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Down  fibe  sank  ia  tU  EardelioBto  silk  and  lnoes,  and  buried 
her  face  in  hex  hands,  praying  and  imploring  thai  her 
darliag  might  be  saved. 

*' Comfort  her^  mother/*  aaid  tho  captain,  hnrriedly. 

**  Whero  are  7011  goings  mj  boj  ?'*  ohe  oiked*  seizing 
his  arm. 

**  To  aare  or  die  with  her  !" 

He  bent  and  kiased  her  wistfol  focei  and  hnnied  onl 
ioto  the  gatherifig  darkneaa. 

,  Bow  long  she  hod  been  drifting  oat  toward  the  terrible 
eea,  Ltioy  conld  not  have  told.  It  aeemed  hoota  to  the 
terrified  girl,  who  knew  that  to  that  fearful  Toyago  there 
oonld  be  but  one  ending. 

*'I  am  so  young  to  die  P*  ihe  moaned,  and  then  inatinot- 
ireljr  «ned  out :  **  Lawrence  I  help  me  I  help  me  !" 

The  answer  oame,  clear  and  distioct  above  the  tamult 
of  wind  and  wave : 

"Courage,  I  am  ooming  T' 

She  looked  eagerlj  around,  and  oonld  just  dlsoem  the 
oatline  of  a  boat  Presently  Lawrence's  strong  arms  were 
around  her,     Bhe  oloog  to  him  wildly,  sobbing  for  joy, 

**  How  good  of  you  to  oome  I" 

"  Did  you  not  know  that  I  would  ?**  he  asked,  tenderly, 
holding  her 
dose. 

"Tea/*  she 
said,  simply, 
with  a  sigh  of 
content 

Presently  she 
lifted  her  face 
from  his  broad 
ahonlder. 

**A  r  e  we 
going    home 

DOW?" 

"No,  dear; 
I  can  do  no- 
thing in  auoh 
a  storm/* 

**Then  w© 
must  die,*' 

He  could  not 
answer,  bat  she 
understood. 

'*  Lawrence, 
1  haye  been 
very  worldly, 
'  ind  have 
aed  against 
tat     if 


not  afraid  ta 


jou  forgive  me,  God  surely  will    I 
die." 

Tbey  were  the  last  words  spoken  between  them,  for  the 
next  flash  of  lightning  revealed  the  little  boat  completely 
overturned,  and  at  that  moment  two  bright  young  lives 
went  out  of  this  world  into  the  neit^  and  Louise  i>eamood 
was  left  desolate  indeed. 


But  ahe  knows  it  not  Judgment  is  tempered  with 
meroy  ;  and  when  they  told  her  that  Luoy  was  no  moreg 
Bhe  smiled  vacantly,  and  said  : 

"I  do  not  understand.  My  daughter  has  gone  awaj 
for  a  little  while,  but  she  will  come  back  very  soon.** 

Bhe  has  never  left  Dinford  Harbor,  for  when  her  friends 
oame  to  take  her  away,  she  resisted. 
"  Luoy  will  expect  to  see  me  here.*' 
Bo  they  left  her  to  the  care  of  the  kindly  Thorntons, 
whose  sorrowful  hearts  went  out  to  the  widow  in  her 
affliction. 

Sometimes  she  will  go  down  to  the  beach  and  sit  for 
hours,  with  a  happy,  dreamy  smile  upon  her  faoe.  If 
any  one  asks  her  what  she  sees,  she  will  say  : 

*' A  sail  I    A  white  sail  ooming  swiftly  toward  me  1    It 

may  be  Lncyr' 
Always  hap- 
py and  expect- 
ant Verily 
in  this  case 
jndgmenl  is 
tAmpeied  wiih 
meroy  I 


$p£ci¥KN  or  VAtnTtn  rirssfrr  woks. 


T^saa  is,  it 
is  said,  a  theo* 
tre  in  Berlin 
which  giree 
p  e  r  f  ormanof  fl 
at  half-past  aix 
o'clock  in  the 
morning  dur- 
ing pleasant 
Summer  days. 
The  price  of 
admission  is 
low.  and  2,000 
to  3,000  per- 
sons are  often 
present  at  then 
Tepresento^ 

tiOUB, 
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OF  TAPESTRY, 

Etbbtthikq  ootmeoted  with  the  making  and  the  original 
minoltfotafe  of  teztUee  appeara  to  be  loat  in  the  nuats  of  a 
gnyit  antiqaitjr  and  we  can  only  trace  the  fiiepa  bj  which 
the  inrention  was  arriTed  at  bj  on  examination  of  those 
jzmde  in  the  South  JSea  Islanda,  or  some  enoh  country, 
^here  the  inhabitanta  are  slowly  groping  their  way  to  cifi- 
lization* 

By  comparison  of  these  mde  attempts  wiih  the  remains 
of  some  shreds  of  woolen  stuff  fonud  in  the  graves  of  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  Britain,  wedisooyer  that  the  plait  of 
Ihree  atrands  was  probably  the  first  step  in  the  mannfaotnre 
/>f  any  textile.  These  plaits  haye  beeu  found  sewn  to*  < 
^ether,  and  a  loose  fabric  was 
thus  formed  without  a  loom* 

A  celebrated  authority  traces 
the  origin  of  textiles  to  the 
.wattled  huts  which  are  usually 
*the  earliest  ottempts  to  form 
habitations  amongst  sayage 
ipeopld.  The  weayiug  in  and 
^ut  of  these  reeds  or  wands 
gare  the  first  idea  of  materials. 

The  loom  must  haye  been  of 
Tery  early  inyeotiou,  howeyeri 
as  we  find  it  mentioned  in  the 
Ho^  Scriptures  ;  and  it  is  pro* 
baBle  that  the  first  knowledge 
of  weayiug  came  to  the  larael* 
ites  from  the  land  of  Egypt 
The  loom  of  the  Egyptinns  was 
upright,  the  weayer  being  able 
to  sit  at  his  work,  by  beginning 
to  weay»  at  the  top  and  work- 
ing downward.  In  Palestine, 
alsc^the  weayiog  was  done  in 
ftn  upright  loom  ;  but  as  he 
began  ^at  the  bottom  and 
vork^  joiTward,  he  was  obliged 
lo  stand,    i 


aorliesk  lo* 
of  liaogiiip 
vMoh  we  posiiM  It 
thai  in  the  B^iok  «1 
Exodtts  resfieelat0 
the  prepftrmtioM  ftf 
the  sa^fiaiitsfy, 
''the 

wsiie  wiae-lMuisd  dU 
spin  with  tlieir  liia(k 
and  brought 
whioh  thej  had  epu 
— both  ol  bhiei,  pn^ 
pU^  ead  ol  i 
of  an«  Uttaa.**  Alta^ 
watd  we  hftyo  thtt  df* 
Bodptloii  ol  lh# 
exquisite  ol  mil  their 
work,  whieh  waa  the 
embtoidarlng  of  tb« 
Tail  whieh  aeparaicti 
the  Eo^  of  Holies 
from  the  tfifiiafnifig 
portion  ol  the  iaher^ 
nadflb 

This 
of  fine  vhiie 
bolHHieol  ilicdgl^ 
nal  fabric  was  discernible  amid  the  gorgeooe  Inoify 
which  ooyered  it  It  appears  probable  thai  at  this  penod 
nothing  was  known  of  fignre-wearixigt  the  cloths  woren 
being  omtimented  with  stripes  of  color,  and  the  pelleni 
wrought  on  them  aCterw&rd  with  a  needle. 

A  fayorite  method  of  doing  embroidery  amoogat  fbi 
Egyptians  was  to  draw  out  entirely  the  threade  of  lioeo 
which  formed  the  weft^  and  reform  the  body  of  the  male* 
rial  by  working  in  yarious  colors  and  stitches  oo  the  wazp 
alone. 

In  this  we  plainly  see  the  forerunner  of  what  we  now 
call  tapestry  ;  and  a  few  hundred  years  later  In  the  Book  of 
Proyerbs  we  find  an  absolute  reference  to  this  peoiiliarity 
of  its  manofactiue  by  the  woman  who  saja,    *'I  luifs 
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woren  m j  bad  with  oorcU ;  I  have  eoTeied  it  with  punted 
tapestry  teougtit  from  Egypk^ 

*  *  Tapettiy  k  ntltlMr  real  wearing  nor  tnia  enibfolderj,  ** 
aajf  a  laoeDl  anthoritj;  *'bat^  in  a  mannar,  nnitea  in  ita 
workiog  tbaea  two  prooeaaea  into  oaeu  Thoo^  wiooghi  in  a 
loom*  and  upon  a  warp  atretobed  ont  npon  ita  frames  it  hm 
no  woof  thrown  aeroaa  theaa  threads  with  a  ahntlle,  or  any 
like  appliaooe^  bnt  ita  weft  it  done  with  many  abort 
threap  all  Tariooaly  oolored,  and  pat  in  with  a  needia  It 
ia  not  embroidery,  altbongh  ao  like  it»  for  it  it  not  worked 
on  a  real  web  haTing  warp  and  wool^  bat  npon  a  aeriea  cf 
doaely-aet  fine  atringi." 

The  foregoing  qaotation  will  show  what  the  modem 
deflDition  of  the  wotd  ''tapeetry  **  in  The  ancient  mean- 
ing waa  mneh  wider,  and  more  aaaooiated  with  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  from  the  Latin  <ape»— the  corer  of  a  wall 
or  bed ;  from  whenee  oomea  the  French  word  iapiuer—lo 
line.  Tapeatry,  therefore,  np  to  the  xnreaent  oentary, 
meant  any  deacription  of  hanginga— either  for  wall,  bed,  or 
window  ;  whether  wrought  eotirely  with  the  needle  or  in 
the  loom,  and  of  erery  material^whether  atamped  leather, 
printed  oanvaa,  cloth,  or  eren  paper. 

The  ao-oalled  *'Bayenx  tapeetry"— ao  oloaely  connected 
with  Eogliah  hiatory — is  an  example  of  the  ancient  ap- 
plication of  the  word.  It  ia  worked  in  diflSsrent  colored 
crewela  on  white  linen,  to  which  time  haa  imparted 
the  color  of  brown  holland.  It  ia  worked  in  outline, 
the  parte  repreaentiog  the  fleah  being  left  untouched.  It 
ii  two  hundred  and  twenty-eeren  feet  long  and  twenty 
inchea  wida,  and  ia  beliered  to  hare  been  executed  between 
the  yeaia  1066  and  1068— whether  by  Queen  Matilda  and 
her  ladiea  or  not  it  teema  difficult  to  decide. 

From  Egjpt  the  art  of  tapeetry -making  found  ita  way  to 
Europe— >perhapa  through  the  Saracenic  conquest  of  that 
country — being  carried  by  the  Saracens  into  Spain  and 
France  in  a.  d.  710.  At  any  rate,  we  find  it  practiced  in 
the  year  a.  d.  985  at  St.  Florent,  in  Saumur,  where  the 
monks  of  the  abbey  at  that  place  wove  tapestry  orna- 
mented with  flowers  and  figures  of  animals.  These  de- 
signs were  carried  out  in  red,  on  a  white  ground — en 
ancient  method  lon^  followed  in  the  East,  and  restored  in 
Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  Benaissanoe.  The  earliest 
name  by  which  tapestry  was  known  in  the  Middle  Ages 
was  Saracenic  work —  Opus  Saracenicunu 

The  form  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  loom  had  been 
changed,  and  the  Saracenic  weaver  wrought  at  a  low  or 
horizontal  loom  ;  but  ihe  artisans  of  France  and  Flanders 
changed  to  the  upright,  or  vertical  frame,  which  was  after- 
ward known  abroad  as  haute  lisse^  in  contradistinction  to 
the  horizontal  or  low  frame,  called  basse  lisse.  Workmen 
who  kept  to  the  nnimproved  loom  were  known  in  the  trade 
aa  "Saracens,"  retaining  the  method  of  work  which  had 
been  learned  from  their  paynim  teachers,  while  their  work 
was  callel  Saracenic 

With  the  new  as  well  as  with  the  old  frame,  the  weaver 
had  to  grope  on  his  x>sth  a  great  deal  in  the  dark.  In 
both  of  them  he  was  obliged  to  put  in  the  threads  on  the 
back,  or  wrong  side  of  the  piece,  following  his  sketch  as 
best  he  could  behind  the  atriugs,  or  warp.  As  the  face 
was  downward  in  the  flat  frame,  it  was  much  lees  easy  to 
observe  or  correct  a  fault 

In  the  upright  frame  he  might  stand  in  front,  and  with 
his  own  work  in  open  view  on  one  hand  and  the  original 
design  on  the  other,  he  could  mend,  as  he  went,  the 
smallest  mistake.  The  work  done  in  the  upright  frame 
far  exoeeded  in  perfection  that  from  the  fiat  frame. 

Arraa  ii  another  name  by  which  tapestry  waa  knowa 
later  on  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  by  thia  it  ia  oonatantly 
aintioatd  ia  baoka. 


one  of  Oa 


At  first  the  mannfaetan  of  tipiialij 
manna!  labon  followed  in  leligioaa  hrmaaa 
were  aome  el  the  bert  woAani    ThewaUaof  thecfaovAai 
were  hong  with  it,  and  ao  eboiee  was  ii 
erowned  heada  weie  the  only  other  ptivBte  i 

It  ia  not  easy  for  na  to  realiae  howTalnable  i*»»i|p^igf  md 
tapeatry  waa  in  thoae  old  daya  when  the  bad  iitii«iiwtg  tad 
the  lack  of  plastering  admitted  innmneeable  draftaof  edd 
air— when  there  waa  no  other  meana  of  oorenog  the  ban 
atone  walla.  The  castles  and  palaoea  mnal  haTe  been  eoa^ 
fortleas,  indeed ;  and  when  we  remember  the  bare  lloon 
atrewn  with  rosheai,  the  lack  of  famitoie^  the  wide  efaim- 
neya,  and  the  badly-fitting  doora  and  windows,  we  eta 
only  marvel  how  the  oocnj^ants  lived  in  them  at  aO,  men 
especially  if  the  climate  were— aa  it  ia  aaid  to  have  bean— 
much  worse  than  at  the  present  timeu 

The  tapeatriea  did  not  remain  on  thewal]%  batweis 
hong  on  the  hooka  provided  for  them  round  tlie  top^  joit 
below  the  cefling,  only  when  the  rooma  were  in^aHtfi 
They  were  alao  aomedmea  suspended  on  frames  wliiek 
stood  at  a  little  dirtanoe  from  the  waDa,  and  thna  alEnded 
the  meana  for  persons  to  conoeal  themaelvea  behind  them, 
aa  we  read  of  their  doing  in  old  hooka  and  biatoDCil 
novelB. 

It  waa  the  offioe  of  the  grooma  of  the  diamber  to  hang 
np  the  tapeatriea  which,  in  a  royal  progress^  were  sent  fci^ 
ward  with  the  purveyor;  and  several  amnriiig  atoriea  ara 
told  of  the  blunders  committed  by  fnnetionariea  who  had 
'*no  heads  .on  their  ahouldera.** 

The  Due  de  Sully  records  one  in  his  "Memoin**  oon- 
cerning  the  visit  of  the  Cardinal  Legate  of  Fiorenoe  to  the 
Gastle  of  St  Germain-en-Laye,  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  17, 
of  France.  The  keeper  of  the  caaile  had  received  orden 
to  hang  the  halls  and  chambera  vrith  the  finest  tapeatey  cf 
the  Grown.  The  orders  given  he  executed  with  pnnetn* 
ality,  bnt  with  ao  little  judgment  that  he  hnng  the  legate'a 
chamber  with  a  suit  of  hangings  made  for  the  Queen  of 
Navarre— very  rich,  but  fall  of  emblems  and  mottoes 
against  the  Pope  and  the  Bomau  Oouri  Fortunately,  the 
dnke*s  anxiety  led  him  to  take  a  horse  and  ride  fast  in 
order  to  arrive  before  the  expected  guest,  when  he  saw  the 
blander  and  altered  it  immediately.  The  legate,  of  oourse, 
would  have  not  failed  to  look  upon  the  mistake  aa  a  design 
to  insult  him,  and  would  have  represented  it  as  such  to  the 
Pope,  when  the  negotiations  in  progress  would  have  come 
to  a  premature  end* 

The  corporation  of  master  workers  in  the  Saracenic 
style  had  preserved  their  low-warp  looms,  and  opposed  the 
manufacture  of  high-warp  tapestries.  The  two  styles  of 
manufacture  were  united  in  the  year  1302  by  the  Provoat 
of  the  Merchants  of  Paris,  and  the  industry  afterward 
appears  to  have  been  most  prosperous,  until  it  became 
extinct  in  consequence  of  the  war  with  the  l<S«gtifh,  called 
the  "  Hundred  Tears*  War."  * 

And  so  for  nearly  three  hundred  years  the  aeat  of  this 
famous  manufacture  waa  transferred  to  Flanders,  until  it 
was  driven  from  thence  back  to  Fraixoe  by  the  exacil<ms 
and  bloody  rule  of  the  Spaniards  under  the  infamous 
Dake  of  Alva. 

The  hiitory  of  Flemish  tapestry  haa  yet  to  be  written, 
but  when  it  finds  its  historian  few  books  will  snrpaaa  it  in 
intereaU  To  these  towns,  for  three  centuries,  oame  all  the 
kings  and  princes  of  Europe  to  purchase  storied  tapestries 
for  the  decoration  of  churchea  and  palacea,  and  the  workers 
in  the  art  formed  the  most  distinguished  oorpocation  of 
that  nation  of  weavera 

The  great  Jacquea  van  Artevelde  belonged  to  one  of  the 
well-known  familiea  of  the  weaver'a  guild,  and  the  iala* 
\  by  Flemish  art  npon  Europe  WM 
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moant;  and  when  tha  mantifieioxeni  of  tapestrj  ftban* 
doned  tlie  priiiiiti?a  sal^eots  they  bad  been  aoonfltomed  to 
prodooe^  end  oelled  lor  snt^jeete  from  peinter^  the  greet 
maiten,  Bepbael  end  Gnilio  Bomeno  in  the  Sonth,  mud 
Lncas  Tan  Lejden,  Boger  Tan  der  Wejdeni  and  Jan 
Mabnae,  and  a  boat  of  othen  in  the  North,  f nmifJied  de- 
eigne  to  be  carried  ont  bj  the  Flemieh  wearere. 

It  eaye  not  a  Uttle  for  the  akill  of  theae  men  that  they 
were  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  Taatatridee  made  in  Italian 
art  nnder  the  influence  of  the  great  masters  of  the  Benais- 
aanoe,  and  they  were  entmsted  by  foreign  sorereigns  with 
the  ezeeotion  of  magnificent  hangings,  the  designe  for 
which  were  drawn  by  Italian  paintersi 

The  number  of  tapeetriea  woTen  in  Fknders  during  Ato 
oenturiee  must  haTO  been  enormous^  and  in  the  time  of 
the  leriTal  of  the  painters'  art  the  most  celebrated  artists, 
like  Raphael,  Mantegna,  Albert  Darer,  Lucas  of  Leyden, 
Oiulio  Bomano^  Guido  Beni,  Carlo  Ddd  and  others,  sup- 
idled  the  Flemish  looms  with  originals. 

The  most  famous  set  with  a  history  of  its  own  is  the  one 
after  the  cartoons  of  BaphaeL  They  were  painted  by  the 
prince  of  painters  within  two  years  of  the  dose  of  his 
short  life  for  Pope  Leo  X.,  and  represented  the  following 
subjects,  chiefly  taken  from  Scripture :  L  The  NatiTity. 
2.  The  Adoration  of  the  MagL  8,  4^  6.  The  Slaughter  of 
the  Innocents.  6.  The  Presentation  in  the  Temple.  7. 
The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes.  8.  St  Peter  BeceiT- 
ing  the  Keys.  9.  The  Descent  of  Christ  into  Limbus. 
10.  The  Beeurrection.  11.  Noli  me  tangera.  12.  Christ 
atEmmaua  18;  The  Ascension,  li.  The  Deeoent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  16.  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  la 
The  CouTersion  of  St  Paul.  17.  Pltul  and  Barnabas  at 
Lystra.  la  Pftul  Preaching.  19.  Death  of  Ananias.  2a 
Elymas  the  Sorcerer.  21.  The  DeliTcry  of  Pftul  and  Silas 
from  Prison.  22.  St  Peter  Healing  the  Cripple.  28  and 
24.  Emblems  alluding  to  Leo  X.  25.  Justice,  Beligion 
and  Charity  aboye  the  Papal  armorial  beariogs. 

These  tapestries  were  to  ornament  the  apartments  of  the 
Vatican,  and,  though  equal  in  height,  difi'ered  in  breadth 
according  to  the  spaces  they  were  designed  to  filL 

The  cartoons  were  sent  to  Arras  to  be  woven  under  the 
direction  of  Bernard  Van  Orlay  and  Michael  Cozois,  both 
pupils  of  BaphaeL  Two  sets  are  believed  to  have  been 
executed  between  1514  and  1519,  at  a  cost  of  70,000 
crowns ;  but  the  appropriation  was  delayed  by  the  murder 
of  the  Pope  and  by  subsequent  intestiDe  troubles.  Pope 
Adrian  IL  at  last  had  the  tapestries  sent  to  Bome,  bat  the 
cartoons  remained  in  Flanders.  During  the  sack  of  Bome, 
in  1626-27,  the  hangings  were  carried  away  by  the  SpaoiBh 
army,  but  were  soon  iJter  restored  by  the  French  Qeueral 
Hontmorencl  Under  Pope  Paul  lY.  (1555),  they  were 
first  exhibited  to  the  public  before  the  Basilica  of  St 
Peter,  on  the  festiTal  of  Corpus  Domini,  and  also  at  the 
celebration  of  the  "function  of  Beatification.'*  This  ex- 
hibition was  continued  until  the  French  took  them  away 
in  1796,  and  aold  them  to  a  Jew  at  Leghorn,  who  had  one 
of  the  set  (Chtist's  Descent  into  Limbus)  burnt,  in  order 
to  extract  the  gold.  The  rest  was  purchased  for  1,800 
crowns  and  restored  to  the  Vatican  in  1814.  They  are  now 
again  exhibited  every  year  at  the  occasions  mentioned. 

The  second  set  of  the  Baphael  tapestries  is  supposed  to 
have  been  presented  by  Pope  Leo  X.  to  Henry  YIIL,  and 
was  hung  in  the  banqueting  house  of  WhitehaU.  The 
Spaniah  Ambassador  purchased  the  same  from  Cromwell, 
and  about  forty  years  ago  they  came  into  posseesiou  of  a 
Mr.  Tupper,  then  English  consul  in  Spain,  who  had  them 
exhibited  ilrat  in  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  and  after- 
ward in  the  pmrinceai  What  has  sinoe  become  of  this 
eeooad  wtlt  is  unknown. 


The  oartoona  themselves  remained  at  Flanders,  and«  save 
aeren,  perished  in  the  course  of  time.  These  scTeSt  now 
the  pride  of  England,  were  purchased  by  Bnbene  for 
Charies  L,  and  fortunately  escaped  being  sold  with  the 
Boyal  spoil  nnder  the  Commonwealth,  although  they  wer9 
only  Talued  at  £300  in  the  iuTentory. 

Miany  more  specimens  of  old  Flemish  tapestry  are  still 
to  be  found  in  public  and  priTate  collections  in  England, 
as  well  as  on  the  Continent  Their  appropriation  to  ibe 
towns  where  they  have  been  wrought  is  a  difficult  but  not 
a  hopeless  task,  which  may  be  achieved  with  the  aid  of  Uie 
monograms  and  weaver's  marks^  found  nearly  on  ^ferj 
piece. 

,  The  example,  of  ancient  Flemish  make^  which  we  illus* 
trate^  may  show  the  general  character  of  the  design  for 
tapeetry.  It  represents  ''Dame  Arithm^tique  *'  teaching 
her  art  to  nine  life-size  figures  in  the  costame  of  Loots 
XIL'a  time.  This  tapestry  Is  preserved  in  the  Mus^  de 
Cluny,  and  signed  with  the  letter  B,  which  probably 
stands  for  Bruges,  and  with  the  artlst's'or  weaver's  name, 
"Davi  :  F.,"  for  David  fecit 

Much  in  the  same  manner  that  England  became  poe- 
sessod  of  the  silk  industry— through  the  religioas  persecu- 
tions in  France— France  became  the  inhetitor  of  the 
famous  artistic  manufactories  of  Flanders  after  the  re- 
ligious wars  and  the  cruelty  of  Spanish  rule,  which  gave  a 
crushing  blow  to  them ;  for,  although  Fraocis  L  had  es- 
tablished a  manufactory  of  high«warp  tapestry  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  and  Henri  IL  one  at  Paris,  in  the  Hoepice  de  la 
Trinite,  the  grand  era  of  its  manufacture  must  k>e  fixed  in 
the  reign  of  Henri  IV.,  who  gave  a  new  and  permanent 
impulse  to  the  last  named  aMer  by  importing  into  it 
workmen  from  Italy  and  Flanders. 

This  king  eetablished  no  less  than  three  ateliers  of  tapes* 
try  altogether,  and  to  him  France  also  owes  the  foundation 
of  a  manufactory  of  carpets,  called  "  Turkey -stitch,"  the 
first  beginnings  of  that  famons  carpet  manufactory  called 
the  "  Savonnerie."  Moat  of  these  manufactories  appeared 
to  have  been  gathered  together  in  the  galleries  of  tha 
Louvre,  where  the  king  frequently  visited  them. 

The  first  Gobelins .  manufactory  began  in  1603,  with  a 
colony  of  Flemish  workmen,  which  the  king  tranaported 
to  a  house  in  the  suburbs  of  Paria,  that  was  built  and  oc- 
cupied for  more  than  two  centuries  by  a  family  of  the 
name  of  Gobelin^,  who  brought  to  Paris,  in  the  reign  of 
Francis  L,  the  secret  of  dying  a  most  beautiful  scarlet 
color,  which  was  called  by  their  name. 

Eighty  looms  were  set  up,  under  the  direction  of  De 
Comans  and  De  la  Planche  ;  and  if  we  may  }udi;e  from  the 
entries  in  the  Memoirs  of  Sully,  that  famous  minister 
found  the  demands  of  the  new  importations  exceaeive,  and 
the  money  paid  to  them  beyond  their  deserts.  However, 
he  very  sensibly  says  that  he  is  ''but  an  indifferent  judge^ 
as  these  things  are  not  at  all  to  his  taste."  Henri  appears 
to  have  x>aid  the  Flemings  no  lees  a  sum  than  £100,000. 

During  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIIL  and  Louis  XIV.,  these 
different  establishments  produoed  eome  remarkable  hang* 
ings ;  but  it  was  only  under  the  administration  of  the 
great  minister,  Colbert,  that  the  French  mannf  ictories  of 
tapestry  eclipsed,  by  their  magnificent  productions,  those 
of  Flanders.  This  minister  united  the  different  ateliers  at 
the  Maiaon  dm  Gobelins,  which  was  purchased  by  the 
king  in  1667 ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  preeent  this  man- 
ufactory has  ranked  as  the  first  in  the  world.  The  great 
painter,  Lebmn,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  worka,  and 
gave  great  impulse  to  its  activity,  although  hie  fault  in 
deaigning  aeemed  to  be  in  the  endeavor  to  enter  into  com- 
petltiott  with  paintiog;  by  the  addition  of  haif  tints,  of 
whiek  time  has  deeferoyed  the  hanaony. 


From  that  period  to  the  present  the  best  painters  of  the 
tUj  hATe  been  emplojed  to  make  deaigns  and  patternai 
Yjesidee  piunting  pioturea,  which  were  Afterward  repro* 
daoed  ia  tApeetrj. 

At  the  present  moment,  howeTer*  the  Gobaliaa  have 
.  oopjing  pictorea.  and  prefer  obtaining  from  apeoial 
ftitlitfl  patterua  in  which  a  aimpla  compoeitioa  and  a  free 
ionoh  are  oombiaed*  A  more  aatiafaotorj  gener^  effect  ia 
thoa  produced^  and  a  great  eoonomj  of  time  and  monej 
oeoured. 

The  mannfactor^  of  the  "Savonnerie  "  waa  united  to  the 
Gobelins  in  1826»  and  the  mannfaotnre  of  oarpeta  has 
gristly  benefited  bj  the  union. 

In  1609  the  Miniator  Colbert  gathered  aome  ancient 
aidiert  at  BeauTiiia  together  into  a  mannfaotory  of  low* 
warp  tapestry,  intended  for  the  deooration  of  the  famitare 
of  the  royal  palaces  and  the  making  of  poriibrm  and  small 
hangings.  And  when,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, they  ceased  to  ose  low-warp  looms  at  the  Gobelins, 


Ih^  were  tent  to  Beanrais,  which  has  ever  since  remaiQ^ 
the  sole  atditr  of  thai  mannfaotare.  Thronghoat  all  ibe 
reyolmtions  of  Franoe  these  two  manufactories  have  oeyar 


been  closed,  although  their  respeoLire  fortuoea  Eav^  }mm 
at  the  lowest  ebb. 

In  1804  they  again  came  under  state  oontral«  and  s 
school  of  drawing  and  one  of  tapestry  were  both  estab- 
lished. The  iuTariable  support  glyen  them  by  the 
oeasire  Gk>Ternments  of  France  has  enabled  them  to  with* 
stand  all  the  changes  of  fashion,  which,  in  private  Life^  re- 
sulted in  the  abolition  of  tapestry  as  a  form  of  deoQratioii« 
and  thenceforth  its  uae  was  limited  to  the  state  palacea— 
the  state  alone  balng  able  to  pay  the  aums  required  for 
them,  which  far  exceeded  the  limits  of  moderate  or  eveii 
of  great  inoomee.  The  last  moremenl  made  in  advaood 
was  to  open  a  public  exhibition  in  Faiis  of  the  history  of 
tapestry  in  Aaguat»  1876,  to  which  the  Sooth  Keuaingion 
Museum  contribnted  some  of  its  fine  examples  ;  and  a 
oommission  was  appointed,  whioU  drew  up  a  lemarkabls 
report*  and  a  plan  of  reform  and  improvement  m  twai?e 
heads.  As  these  contain  much  general  information,  it  ts 
best  to  subjoin  them  : 

**Fir8L  la  future  do  tapestry  wUl  be  executed  at  the  GobellBs 
manuCaatory  except  from  copies  or  oartoona  prodacad  expressly 
tor  that  purpose, 

**  ikoowL  The  compositions  for  tapeetrlos  will  be  submitted  to 
publlo  oompetttloaa  as  far  as  possible. 

*'  Tfiird,  A  oompetlon  will  take  plaoe  OTScy  year  betweea  tilt 


LOW  w^ap  Loow  ow  ATTMrssoif  aini  as4tnroti>  vavb« 
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paplis  of  the  Gobelins  manufactory  who  bav©  ftenrixi  thro©  ye 
npprontloeahlp;  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  in  Fraaoe  will  pro«l4s 
the  laaroates  with  the  means  of  pursuing  for  two  yean  a  oonuss 
of  stndy  In  the  School  of  Ftoe  arts , 

**  FbtiHh.  In  the  manuraatory  Itself  ffreater  care  wttl  ba  gtrm  m 
the  Bhidy  of  drtwlnK,  and  the  theoretic  prJnclploa  of  Iha  act  ol 
tspeatrv  will  be  eAui^ht 

•*  Fifth.  Reform  In  the  method  of  exeoutlng  the  tapestry,  i 
win  b«  much  mora  stmplo  In  fnttin». 

**Sixtk  and  StrmiSh*  A  oonatderable  dlminnUon  ia  tba  n 
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tnrs  of  TelTot-pfle  oarpett,  and  the  entln  oappreaslon  of  the 
▼el^et-pile  fabrie  aa  applied  to  f araitore." 

"  SIgfUh,  The  re-eatabUahmMit  of  a  conno  of  ehemlatry  aa  ap- 
I^led  to  dyeing,  And  of  a  laboratory  to  wbleh  outalde  puplla  ean  be 
admitted. 

"iVZnX^  The  fonnation  of  a  mnaeam  in  the  mannfaetory, 
where  old  and  new  oopiea  may  be  exhibited  for  the  porpoaea  of 
atady. 

"  Tenth,  A  rery  deainible  aupplement  to  these  reforma  would 


of  inifaraotion,  not  only  in  dimwing  and  deaigning  as  ap«- 
plied  to  textiles^  bnt  in  dyeing  and  chemistry,  and  in  erwry 
branoh  of  deooratlTe  art 

While  the  hangings^  fnrnitare-oormrs  and  porHhres  made 
at  tho  Gobelins  and  at  BeaaTais  were  solely  for  the  nse  of  , 
crowned  heads  and  tho  states  we  are  most  affected  at  the 
present  moment,  perhaps^  by  the  mannfaotories  at  Anbns- 
son,  which  proTided  the  general  pnblio  with  tapestries. 


be  the  estaUishment  of  a  mnaeam  of  deooratiye  art,  in  a  central 
aitnation,  outalde  the  walls  of  the  Qobellna  manofaotory." 

As  Boles  elcfen  and  twdva  hare  only  reference  to  the 
executing  of  private  orders  and  peonniary  matters,  they 
need  not  be  quoted. 

•a«m«Qin^  howvfor,  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  French 
OovenmientaiefollyineamsBlin  their  determination  to 
form  the  piesenftGobeUBi  mtnntMlory  into  a  State  school 


AircrBNT  FLUnSH  TAnSTBT.— DAia  ABITHlfiTiqUl  TIAOHnfO  HU  AST. 

and  which  originated  the  mannfactnie  and  nse  of  csxpeii 
as  we  now  have  the  oomlort  of  them. 

This  establishment  appears  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
f onrteenih  centory  liiy  some  Flemish  workmen,  who^  work- 
ing from  the  designB  of  naftiTe  artists,  need  the  short-fleeced 
wod  of  the  conntry.  The  ti^Mstriea  were  made  in  large 
qnantMs^  and  were  sold  at  modfliate  prices. 

Her^  ataob  we  find  the  helping  hand  of  the  lOnisler 
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OONE  TO   BLEEP  FOR  FQUB   iTONTHS. 


Oo&bert,  lor  in  1609  hm  iadMtd  tiM  king  to  dga,  m  ohutar, 
vliiok  mti^  Iw  mOad  Um  loiiiUtolioii  of  tha  pto«p«itiM  of 
AnbuMom  Tiil%  in  additioii  to  olbir  pmniarioDa  aod 
sii^  Mtiidj  piohibited  Um  intradnottoa  into  Fnmoe 
4il  loMigii  piodiiolloii%  and  m  kfl  tlMvay  oImv  lor  the 
of  Iho  towiw  fHiieh  iloiukhtd  and  proaparod 


Doling  11m  mnHaUxmnj  waxa  Iha  mannfMitnrara  aoa 
fng  thai  ihara  would  ba  no  demand  lor  aoma  time  tor  ex- 
panaifm  and  giand  iroria  aat  to  work  to  pvodnoa  oarpato 
and  oommon  topaafaj,  tinia  finding  ooeapafcioii  lor  their 
worinnan,  and  oommanahig  althmigh  miknown  to  tham« 
aalna  a  mannftmtora  of  gooda  wkiok  ahoold  ba  naad 
tiiroagfaoattha  known  world. 

Than  ava  laoocda  in  Uatory  of  Italian  fnannfactorfea  at 
XniMBm  Tnhit  Boma^  Fioiaaoa  and  Naplaai  Thoaa  at 
Bona  and  Torin  atOl  aorvlTai  Thara  waa  alao  ona  at 
Madrid,  at  Maniah,  Bame,  Berlin  and  Gopenhagao,  and 
ana  at  Oonttantinopla^  which  prodnoad  aoma  -wtatj  flna 
moAoL  All  theaa  ware  originated  bj  Flamiah  workman, 
«ttd  wane  Inapired  hj  Flamiah  arl^  ao  there  la  little  to 
HftUfft  oonaeming  them. 

Bfen  from  thia  abort  and  eondenaed  deeoriptiout  the 
Importaaoe  of  tapeatiy  in  the  hiatoy  of  oor  teztilfla  oan 
be  gathered.  In  laol^  aa  we  look  around  onr  oomtelable 
bonaea,  we  have  to  thank  theae  andent  workera  lor  nearly 
•faiTtibing  that  makea  «Uhe  honae  beantifol**  Carpeta^ 
raga,  oortain%  bangingi^  poHidrst  and  bed-ooyaringa— all 
bad  thebr  origin  in  the  ^'atoriad  topeatriea**  of  long-ago 


GONE  TO  SLEEP  F0&  FOUR  MOfiTBS. 

Asb  lofara  of  Wbito*a  **  Salbome  **  (and  who  can  lira  in 
the  aoontiy  withoat  loving  Whito  and  bia  quaint  book  I) 
wm  remember  bia  tortdae  Timothy,  and  the  delight  the 
-natoraliat  asperienoed  when  be  beoame  poaaeaaed  of  him. 
After  the  oreatnra  had  grown  old  in  Bnaaaz,  ''I  dag  it 
«at  of  ita  W^inter  dormitory/'  he  writea^  ''in  Maroh  kst, 
when  it  waa  enough  awakened  to  expreaa  ita  reaentment 
by  biaaing ;  and  packing  it  in  a  box  with  earth,  carried  it 
dghty  milea  in  poai-ohaiaeai" 

Had  it  been  an  aged  father  be  oouldnot  baye  been  more 
particular  in  reporting  ita  welfare^ 

**Tha  rattle  and  buny  of  the  journey  ao  perfectly 
touaed  it^  that  when  I  turned  it  out  on  a  border,  it  walked 
twice  down  to  the  bottom  of  my  garden  ;  howerer,  in  the 
erening^  the  weather  being  cold,  it  buried  itself  in  the 
looae  mold,  and  oontinuea  atill  concealed.** 

Than  the  kindly  naturaliat  fklla  to  moralizing  on  "the 
matter  of  wonder  that  ProTidence  should  beatow  auch  » 
profusion  of  daya,  auch  a  aeeming  waste  of  longerity,  on  a 
leptQe  that  appeara  to  relish  it  so  little  aa  to  squander 
more  than  two-thirda  of  ila  eziatenoe  in  a  joyleaa  atupor." 

Wbib  thus  occupied,  a  delightful  aurpriae  waa  in  atore 
for  bim.  «*  While  I  waa  writing  tbia  letter  (April  21st, 
1780),  a  moist  and  warm  afternoon,  with  the  thermometer 
at  50,  brought  forth  troopa  of  anail-abella ;  and,  at  the 
aame  junctuieb  the  tortoiae  baayad  up  the  mold  and 
put  out  ita  bead ;  and  the  next  morning  came  fbrth— 
raiaed  from  the  dead,  as  it  wera-Hmd  walked  about  till 
lour  in  the  afternoon.'*  >  .. 

The  mention  of  anaila  win  recall  to  eyary  gardener  that 
theae  creaturea,  eariy  in  the  Autumn,  retire  under  iyy, 
atones,  etc.;  and  after  bermetioal^  aealing  the  entrance  of 
their  ahella  with  a  oalcaraoua  aaeretion,  sleep  aecure^ 
feehbid  it  tm  Spring.  Not  ao  their  brethren  the  alogk' 
Vhqr  aally  forth  from  tbdr  Udtng^plaoae  aU  the  Winter 
^  asild  weather,  and  do  WMki4«7  to  tha  yoong  wiieal 


and  to  all  garden  pradnca*    Thatfalefc.do«liacoCallBaafi 
their  bodiea  aato  like  tha  UnMier  oo  » ^ 
fui^  to  ward  off  mueb  of  tha  aald. 

Thiabibeniaftion,  or  ^mntar-alaap^  la  ni 
worthy  of  more  general  attsntlon  than  la  nanall/ gtMB  toil 

Among  our  fish,  eehi  it  is  well  known  latfra  into  ^ 
quartsrSi    Terrell  giyea  a  cariooa  aeaouiil  ol  i 
m^  which  ware  kept  in  a  pond,  and  their  habile  i 
obeeryed.    About  Anguat^  tt  waa  loond  tbegr ' 
kea,  and  tried  to  eecape  fjrom  the  pond  i 
beada  ware  inyariably  found  on  theae 
towardtheaee.     At  the  and  of  thai  moaib  ar  fthg  1 
ning  of  Septdmber,   th^  iiftred  to  their  Wialar  i 


On  yery  annny  daya  they  would  oona  o«l 
about,  but  would  neyer  taka  ai^  fbod,  after  m  llltlar8ll^ 
ing  agafaL  The  28th  of  April,  in  1840^  waa  the  flcal.diy 
on  which  they  aroae  to  take  the  worma  which  thair  < 
threw  to  tbem ;  and  they  ato  sparingly  till  fb« 
became  warm,  when  their  ordinary  yoracity  ] 
one  awaUowed  twentyHMyen  large  worma  coo  nUcr  fha 
othai; 

UntU  the  Uai  thirty  yearn  it  wif  beliayed  by  mmaj  wA 
educated  people  that  awallowa  hibernated  with  v%  ia 
ohuroh-towera,  bams,  etc.;  or,  more  maryelooa  alill,nndsr 
water;  A  countryman  lately  told  us  that  be  kiMW  of  aeliff 
falling  down  during  Winter,  when  out  dropped  Iwo  or 
three  torpid  awallowa ;  he  bad  not  aeen  tbem»  howaf» 
Eyan  White  was  scarcely  able  to  abake  himaelf  ftaeof  this 
yulgar  error,  being  ataggered  at  atones  told  bim  by  dif- 
ferent obeervwa  of  awallowa  appearing  round  old  bvild- 
ingsb  especially  round  the  ooUegea  at  Oxford, 
daya  in  Winter. 

The  fact  aeema  to  be^  when  the  main  bo^  of 
Mrda  leayes  us  in  October,  a  few  atragglera  are  left  1 
Theae  naturally  retire  into  sequeetered  bama,  txiwers^  elai, 
and  come  forth  in  sunny  gleams,  until  they  periah,  or  are 
driyen  away.  We  thus  noticed  one  hawking  for  aaiaial 
houra  each  day  on  the  sunny  noons  of  the  14ili,  16th,  and 
16th  of  Noyember,  1866,  long  after  ite  oongenera  bad  fled 
to  other  lands.  Their  torpidity  under  water  ia  aimply  an 
impossibility. 

These  remarka  ahow  that  with  us  hibernation  ia  mainly 
caused  by  cold  enfeebling  the  system.  It  is  quite  oon- 
oeiyable  that  extreme  heat  might  haye  the  aama  effect 
During  the  heate  of  middaj  the  Ji/o  of  a  tropical  foreat  is 
often  suspended  till  the  grateful  oool  of  eyening ;  andatiU 
more  remarkable^  a  lethargy  akm  to  hibernation  fallaupon 
the  "teurec,"  or  Madagascar  rat,- which  Bleeps  during  the 
height  of  Bummer. 

The  beara  of  America  retire  to  their  Winter  quarteta  ia 
a  oaye  or  hollow  tree  while  extremely  fat,  which  probably 
eeryea  as  a  nutriment  during  their  period  of  inaotiyity. 
Sayage  aa  the  grizaly  bear  is  at  all  timea,  to  beard  and 
alay  him  in  his  d^k  retreat  is  a  yery  dangerona  paatinnv 
but  the  huntera  dare  his  rage  for  the  sake  of  hia  tnr ;  and 
aome  of  the  "  bar  "  atoriea  which  oonaequently  reeult  aia 
aa  amuaing  in  their  way  aa  the  regular  Indian  talea  ef 
tigera. 

Another  curious  phenomenon  of  cold  ia  the  tranafbrma* 
tion  of  dark*colored  wool,  hair,  or  feathera  into  white,  la 
the  Arctic  regiona  white  is  the  prevailing  color  of  animal 
life.  With  ouradyea  it  may  be  aeen  in  the  Winter  plumage 
of  the  ptarmigan,  in  the  white  fur  of  the  Scotch  hai«^  and 
in  the  ohangea  of  tint  in  the  atoat,  fh>m  reddiah-btown  in 
Suauner  to  white  in  Winter,  with  a  beautiful  blsali-tlpiiad 
laiL  The  flnal  cauaea  of  their  change  era  yari-Hia^  boitao 
ataad  forth  prominently;  flrat,  by  the  aarimilailim  off-** 
to  ite  amriroaneBl  of  aiiowv  that  al  ji4U 
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snooessfnllj  asoapo  its  enemieB ;  seoondlj,  beoanse  the 
animal  beat  from  within  Is  more  completely  retained  bj  a 
white  than  bj  a  dark  eorering.  Thos,  hibernation  and 
ehange  into  a  white  dreae  are  kindly  adaptations  of  natnre 
toward  the  same  great  end— preservation  of  life. 

A  poet»  nnjnstly  neglected  bj  too  many  at  the  present 
day,  forniahes  ns  with  a  lirely  pictare  of  animal  life  when 
some  of  the  creatnres  hate  nndergone  their  Wmterohango 
d  ooal  in  Iha  snowclad  wilds  of  Bossia : 

-  There  life  glows, 
Tel»  oherlshed  there,  heneath  the  shining  waste, 
tChe  furry  natioBS  harbor.    Tlpt  with  Jet, 
Ftdr  ermines  spotless  as  the  snow  they  press. 
Sables  of  glossy  blaek;  and  dark  embrown'd. 
Or  beauteous  freakt  with  many  a  miagled  hue 
Xhousands  besides,  the  eostly  pride  of  oourts.** 
— Thomson's  •'Seammi'*  {WUUer.) 

We  might  pursue  the  sabject  of  hibernation  to  the  semi- 
torpid  liTOs  forced  npon  the  Esqnimaax  daring  their  six 
months'  dreary  nighty  and  to  the  analogy  of  it  presented 
by  the  inactivity  of  yegetation  daring  the  Winter  months ; 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  point  out  sources  of  pleasure 
for  observation  and  Uteorizing  daring  a  country  walk  iu 
Winter.  The  great  vivifying  forces  of  nature  are  then 
lying  dormant,  regaining  their  energies  by  repose,  till  in- 
orease  of  heat  and  intensity  of  light  again  call  them  into 

*'  All  nature  feels  the  renoyating  foroe 
Of  Winter,  only  to  the  thoughtless  eye 
In  ruin  seen." 

Our  Indo-European  forefathers  possessed  a  myth  which 
eontained  this  tmth,  in  their  belief  that  the  Bibhns— or 
sunbeams— slept  during  Winter  for  twelve  days  in  the 
bonse  of  the  sungod,  Savitar,  and  then  woke  up  to  pre- 
pare the  earth'  to  clothe  itself  anew  with  vegetation,  and 
to  breathe  life  once  more  into  the  frozen  waters.  The 
twelve  days  must  be  connected,  it  is  easy  to  see,  with  the 
aigns  of  the  Zodiac  ;  but  in  North  Germany  they  are  re- 
atricted,  in  the  superstition  of  the  peasant,  to  the  twelve 
days  betwisen  Ohristmas  and  Epiphany.  Begarding  these 
as  an  epitome  of  the  year,  he  believes  that  as  the  weather 
Is  on  each  of  these  days,  so  will  it  be  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  the  ensiing  year. 

Winter^reams  are  akin  to  Winter-sleep ;  so  it  may  b^^ 
mentioned,  in  oonolnsion,  that  another  scrap  of  Germanic 
folk-lore  tells  that  whatever  a  person  dreams  on  one  of 
ihbee  twelve  nights  will  come  to  pass  within  the  year.  Ati 
for  the  higher  and  spiritual  meanings  typed  in  hiberna- 
tion* this  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  treat  of  them.  As 
we  have  rambled  into  mythology,  it  may  snffice  to  say  thst 
be  who  can  read  the  riddle  of  the  Phoenix  can  penetrate 
to  the  idea  latent  in  this  «*foar  months'  aleep^^  termed 
hibernation. 


8d  instsntfe  was  also  felt  by  many  Persons  both  in  this 
Oity  and  on  Long  Island  at  the  same  time,  but  nothing  so 
violent  as  'twas  said  to  be  there.** 


BiRTHQVAKKS  IN  NEW  TORE  IN  1737  AND  1744 

Tn  New  York  Otuette  of  Deoember  12th,  17d7,  says : 
**Oa  Wednesday  night  last  (the  7th  insi)  about  eleven 
o'clock,  there  was  a  severe  Sohook  of  an  Earthquake  telt 
all  over  this  City ;  and  continued  above  one  Minute.  It 
begun  with  a  Bumbling  Noise,  like  a  Ooach  or  Ooaohee 
running  along  the  Streets ;  the  Houses  did  Shake,  the 
China,  the  Glass  and  Pewter  did  move  and  clatter,  to  the 
anrprise  of  the  Inhabitants  It  is  said  that  the  Sohook 
was  grsater  and  ooniinman^  longer  in  the  Oonntry,  than 
SI  ivas  in  ihe  Oity." 

Tha  New  York  ITetl^  Pod  Soy  of  Jona  llth,  1744. 
>*1!ha  Hsrtlitaite  Ml  al  BoaloB  m  Sodigr,  the 


ST.  MARTIN'S    SUMMER. 

TBI  sweet  day,  opening  as  a  flower 

Unfolds  Its  petals  tender, 
Beaews  for  us  at  noontide's  hour 

She  Bummer's  tempered  splendor. 

The  birds  are  hushsd;  slone  the  wind. 
That  thrqiDgh  the  woodland  searohss^ 

The  red-oak's  lingering  lesfes  can  find. 
And  yellow  plumes  of  larohss. 

But  still  the  balsam-hreathlng  pine 
lovltss  no  thought  of  sorrow. 

No  hint  of  loss  from  air  like  wine 
The  earth's  content  can  borrow. 

The  Summer  and  the'Wlnter  here 
Midway  a  truoe  are  holding, 

A  soft,  oonsenting  atmospliero 
Their  tents,  of  peaoe  unfolding. 

The  silent  woods,  the  lonely  hills. 

Blse  solemn  in  their  gladness; 
The  quiet  that  the  valley  fills 

Is  soareely  Joy  or  sadness. 

-How  strange  1    The  Autumn  yesterday 
In  Winter's  grasp  seemed  dying; 

On  whirling  winds  from  skies  of  gray 
The  early  snow  was  pying. 

And  now,  whUe  over  Nature's  mood 
There  steal's  a  soft  relenting, 

Z  will  not  mar  the  present  good, 
Foresastlng  or  lamenting. 

Vy  Autumn  time  and  Nature's  h<^d 

A  dreamy  tryst  together. 
And  both  grown  old,  about  us  fold 

The  golden-tissued  weather. 

I  lean  my  heart  against  the  day 
To  feel  its  bland  caressing; 

Z  yrill  not  let  ft  pass  away 
Before  it  leaves  its  blessing. 


JBftVSALEH  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS. 

AoooBDiNa  to  a  letter  from  Jerusalem«  printed  leeently 
in  a  oontemporary^  there  are  many  persons  in  tha  oity  who 
hold  extreme  or  fkadful  views  on  religious  topies.  Eight-' 
een  Americans,  it  is  said,  arrived  there  reoently  to  await 
the  aeoond  ooming  of  the  Lord.  They  are  respeotable, 
«dnoated,  and  apparently  wealthy  persons,  and  are  to  be 
followed  by  others.  For  many  years  a  half-oraiy  English- 
man, drsssed  in  graveolothes,  and  oarrying  a  wooden 
oross  on  his  idlioulders,  was  wont  to  addriss  arowds  of 
people  in  the  markat-pLsoes  of  the  oity.  He  reoently  died 
of  lever.  A  Qerman  womabt  who  xagardsd  Iwwwlf  sa 
'*  the  bride  of  Ohrist»"  and  who  had  prepared  ooetly  dresses 
in  whioh  to  reoeive  her  Lord,  went  away  to  the  Jordan 
reoenUy  and  never  returned.  She  died  and  was  buried 
by  the  natives.  A  young  man  is  now  in  Jemsslem  to 
whom  it  has  been  revealed  that  the  Ark  of  the  Oovenant  is 
buried  in  what  is  known  as  the  Potter's  Field.  He  iM 
searehing  for  it  assidnoasly.  Another,  who  is  described 
aa  ''a  rather  gantlemsnlike  yonng  Jew/'  hso  a^vad  at 
Jerassleoi,  and  olaims  to  be  the  Measiah.  tl 

are  asdt.ladeed.  and  it  Is  pleasant  ta 


Olose  Diuvino.— a  gfentleman  wanted  to  hire  a  ©oach* 
i&ao,  a  fikillfal  drirer,  who  oould  manage  a  pair  of  apinted 


••Indeed,  I  hare  been  aix  inobea  from  tho  rtrj  f\]g^\  tj'^ 
drOTa  awaj  safe**'  The  gentleman  tornod  to  Ihe  oidj  aa^ 
who  had  not  yet  spoken^a  amall,  mild-Jaoking  ptnun 
whom  the  others  thonght  wonid  never  bit  in  liicir  wit. 
To  him  ho  aaidf  ^*I  snppoae  jou  can  go  no  otftrexU^ 
that  ?"  "No,  sir  V  he  replied ;  *' it  is  my  mlo  to  kaep <• 
far  from  danger  m  poaaible/*  •'Yon  *»r'>  ♦'-'•  fr-saa  l^rm^,** 
said  the  g)pn tinman  ;   **I  do  not  wiih  t  7  oot  C0M_ 

how  near  he  oan  drive  mj  family  U}  doatrucugot*^ 
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EISir^T. 


LAWN  TENNIS. 

ObI  xmptoTO  of  setting  the  poles  and  the  aettlngl 
OhI  Joy  of  the  balls  and  the  bats  of  it  1 

The  serdoe^  the  raUy— ohI  awfully  JoUy! 
The  flirts  and  the  smiles  and  the  chats  of  iti 

From  Jaok,  Fat,  and  Sandy,  from  Kathleen  (when  handy), 

From  Janet  and  Gwen  it  has  benlson ; 
But  he  who  would  pen  his  emotions  on  tennis 

Bhould  write  with  the  pen  of  a  Tennis  'un. 

Hurrah  for  Lawn  Tennis  I    From  Dublin  to  Ennis 
(In  spite  of  your  aroher  and  boat-eriea), 

From  Thuzso  to  Lerwlok,  from  Penzance  to  Berwick, 
In  thousands  it  numbers  its  TOtaries. 

It*s  played  in  all  nations  by  folks  of  all  stations 
(Though  somewhat  debarred  from  it  Venice  is); 

For  people  with  leisure  who're  yearning  for  pleasure, 
There^  nothing  so  Jolly  as  tennis  is. 


KISMET. 
Cbiffbr  L —  Washinoton  Hszaara 

On  the  10th  day  of  May,  1873,  the  following  paragraph 
appeared  in  the  New  Yofk  Huraid  : 

-A  Ifissxvo  Hkeb. 

"  John  Bwex  tfiddletoh,  formerly  a  well-known  merchant  of 
this  city,  died  at  his  residenee  on  Washington  Heights  yesterday. 
Mr.  Middleton  was  bom  in  1798^  and  was  for  many  years  favora- 
bly known  as  a  merchant  of  great  enterprise  and  sagaoity,  rank- 
ing highly  among  the  leading  commercial  men  of  his  time.  He 
was  formeriy  largely  engaged  in  the  cofDM  trade  between  Bio 
Janeiro,  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  He  leaves  a  large  fortune, 
to  the  disposition  of  which  considerable  interest  attaches.  By 
will,  dated  in  1885^  his  entire  property  was  left  to  his  two  sons, 
George  and  Henry  Middleton,  the  former  of  whom  died  three 
years  ago  fntaetate,  leaving  an  only  child,  Robert  Henry  Middle- 
ton  went  to  Kngland  in  1813,  and  is  believed  to  have  soon  after- 
ward entered  the  British  army,  since  which  all  trace  of  him  has 
been  lost  by  his  relatives  in  the  United  States.  Immediate  mea- 
sures are  about  to  be  instituted  by  tbe  grandson,  Mr.  Robert  Mid- 
dleton, to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  Henry  Middleton  or  his 
heirs,  to  whom  one-half  of  the  largo  Middleton  estate  is  now  due.'* 

On  the  22d  of  June,  and  for  three  months  afterward,  the 
following  adrertiaement  appeared  in  the  leading  news- 
papers in  Londont  Paris,  and  New  York : 

"  A  liberal  reward  will  be  paid  for  information  of  the  where- 
abouts of  Henry  Middleton,  youngest  son  of  the  late  John  K 
Middleton,  6!  New  York,  or  for  authentic  evidence  of  his  decease. 
He  is  believed  to  have  entered  the  British  army  about  the  year 
1844.  His  heirs,  or  any  persons  having  reliable  information  con- 
cerning him,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  communicate  at 
once  with  Bigelow  &  DatiieU,  attorneys  for  Robert  Middleton,  10 
Wall  btreet.  New  York." 

If  Robert  Mildleton  had  been  a  poor  man,  he  might 
have  been  a  eoholar,  an  artist,  a  musiciao.  His  wealth 
fixed  him  for  all  his  life  in  the  ranks  of  tbe  dileU(mtL  He 
dabbled  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  taking  np  one  after  the 
other  as  the  whim  seized  him,  and  thrjwiag  it  aside  for 
whatever  new  pursuit  engaged  his  capricious  fancy. 

la  personal  appearance  he  was  good-looking— toll,  fair, 
and  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  In  character  he  was  amia- 
ble, impulsive  and  generous —a  signal  example  of  a  youth 
born  rich  and  imspoilod  by  fortiina 

On  the  7th  day  of  July,  1873,  at  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  Bobcrt  Middleton  sat  in  an  easy-chair  in 
his  library,  reading.  The  large  window  was  open,  and 
a  cool  breeze  fr<)m  beyond  the  Hudson  came  softly  in  and 
fluttered  the  leaves  of  the  book  as  he  turned  the  pages. 
The  door  opening  into  the  library  from  the  ball  was 


closed.  Beyond  the  library  was  a  smaller  room,  need  by 
Middleton  as  a  stadio,  a  laboratorj^  or  n  stud/,  aocsei  to 
which  oonid  onlj  be  had  from  the  Ubrary,  and  bj  means 
of  a  duor  which  stood  open  directly  opposite  whm  Mid* 
dleton  was  sitting. 

From  his  chair,  as  he  looked  up  from  hie  reeding, 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  inner  room  was  within  hie  view. 
The  book  which  he  was  perusing  was  "Laila  Bookh." 

Tbe  afternoon  was  drowqr»  and  the  story  seemed  dolL 
Middleton  turned  over  the  pages  carelesslj  and  yawned 
At  last  he  cast  the  book  aside  and  glanced  upward.  Ai 
he  did  so  his  eyes  fell  npon  his  writing-desk  in  the  rocmi 
beyond,  and  also  upon  an  objeol  whose  presenee  there  was 
moet  extraordinary  and  unaocoantable. 

At  his  desk,  with  her  baok  toward  him,  was  seated  a 
young  girl,  apparently  engaged  in  writing.  Her  coetnme 
was  rioh  and  strange,  but  Middleton  did  not  notice  her 
dress  so  much  as  the  beauty  of  her  flgnre  as  she  bent  om 
her  occnpation.  '•  Upon  her  head  was  a  headdrees  of  msB 
gold  coins,  from  beneath  whieh  fell  a  dark  mass  of  liflli 
waving  hair  that  enveloped  her  dionUers  as  in  a  oloiid. 

For  a  moment  Middleton  conld  not  credit  his  aeosea 
He  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  mbbed  his  eyes.  It  was  im- 
possiblB  that  any  person  could  have  passed  through  the 
bbrary  without  his  knowledga  He  had  himself  been 
seated  at  the  desk  not  twenty  minutes  prerionslj,  and 
when  hckhad  sat  down  to  read,  both  rooms  were  without 
any  occupant  other  than  hioiselL  How  then  did  the 
stranger  gain  access  ? 

Though  greatly  surprised  and  pnszled,  Middleton  lost 
no  time  in  conjecture^  but  stepped  quickly  to  the  thresh- 
old.  The  figure  at  the  desk  looked  up,  and  turned  to- 
ward him  a  face  that  seemed  to  him  more  lovely  than  any 
he  could  haye  believed  possible  upon  this  unhappy  earth. 
Middleton  advanced  in  some  embarrassment^  and  was 
about  to  speak,  but  his  voice  failed  him.  He  put  out  his 
hand  to  touch  his  visitor  on  the  shoulder; 

•'Well,  old  fellow,  what*s  the  news r 

It  was  the  voice  of  Ned  Markham  at  his  elbow.  Middle- 
ton  turned  qoiokly  to  greet,  with  a  nod»  the  newcomer, 
and  immediately  looked  again  toward  the  desk. 

The  young  girl  had  disappeared  I 

He  staggered  beck,  thoroughly  frightened  and  bewil- 
dered. 

**  Where  has  she  gone  ?**  he  cried  to  Markham.  "Did 
you  pass  any  one  as  yoU  came  in  ?** 

<*Not  a  soul,"  replied  Ned.  <'The  library  was  empty, 
so  I  oame  in  here." 

"  No  one  has  passdd  thstdoor  since  you  entered  V*  asked 
Middleton,  excitedly. 

*'No  one.  That  Til  sweer,  for  Fm  standing  on  the 
threshold.  Why,  my  dear  boy,  what  is  the*  matter  with 
you  ?  You  look  as  if  you  had  seen  your  grandfather's 
ghost" 

*<I  have  seen,"  said  Middleton,  sinking  into  a  chair,  *<a 
houri." 

''Weil,  well,  well,"  said  Markham;  '*how  sorry  I  am 
that  I  didn't  gebhere  soon  enough  to  see  her,  too  1  What 
are  you  talking  about  ?** 

"I  sat,"  explained  Middleton,  "in  that  chair  in  the 
library,  reading.  I  looked  up  from  my  book  and  saw, 
through  the  open  door,  a  woman  at  the  deek  here  writing. 
Whence  she  oame,  or  by  what  means,  I  cannot  conceive. 
She  was  dressed  like  an  Oriental  princess.  She  was  beau- 
tiful as  the  heavens  I  I  sprang  forward  to  addreea  her, 
but  could  not.  I  put  out  my  hand  to  touch  her  and  abe 
was  gone.  I  cannot  understand  it  It  is  a  most  eoctia- 
ordinary  ooourrenoe.  If  I  were  superstition^  it  wonkl 
frighten  me." 


KISMET. 
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*' What  book  were  you  reading  when  70a  saw  thia  eoa- 
t^tio  vision  ?"  aaked  Markhaou 

"  It  was  no  viaion— it  waa  real  I  TIm  book  waa  '  Lalla 
Rookb.'" 

Miirkham  amiledi 

*<  I  see  notning  aiiraordinaiy  aboafc  this,**  he  aaid.  seat- 
ing himseit  *' It  can  be  explained  tery  aimpiy,  Lai  na 
see.  My  friend  Bobert  Middleton  haa  been  aU  his  life 
afflioted  with  that  troahlesoma  oomplaint  known  aa  *  no- 
thing to  da'  In  his  endeavora  to  kill  time  he  beoomea 
what  every  man  in  a  aimilar  oboamstaQoe  beoomea— a 
dreamer.  His  mind  beoomea  filled  with  abnormsl  fknoiea* 
Finding  nothing  in  thia  worid  to  engage  his  atlentfon»  he 
creates  an  imaginary  world  of  hia  own.  and  Uves  in  itb  He 
falls  asleep  on  a  warm  afternoon,  while  reading  'Lalla 
Bookh.'  Naturally  he  dreams  of  Ftadladeen.  Feramorz 
and  honris.  The  noise  I  make  in  ooming  np  the  stairs 
only  partially  awakes  him.  In  the  half-oonsoioa%  bewil- 
dered atate  of  hia  mind  ha  ia  well  aware  of  his  whereabouts 
and  surroundings,  bat  the  or^aturea  of  his  dream  penuat 
ia  associating  themaelvea  with  familiar  objeots.  In  this 
half-awake  condition  he  imagine!  that  he  aaea  Lalla  Bookh 
writing  in  his  baok-room— the  desk  being  the  first  object 
to  meet  his  gme  on  opening  his  eyeiL  ^y,  my  dear  fel- 
low," continued  Markham,  bending  over  and  slapping 
Middleton  on  the  knee,  "you  were  not  thoroughly  awake 
u;:til  I  spoke  to  you." 

Middleton  shook  hia  head. 

'<A11  very  plaudUe,"  he  aaid,  gimTely;  "but  I  know 
that  I  was  not  asleep.  I  had  not  dosed  my  eyes.  I  was 
as  wide  awake  as  I  am  now,  and  I  saw  the  figure  as  plainly 
as  I  now  see  you.  And  here^"  he  ezolaimed,  springing 
suddenly  to  the  desk,  "is  the  proof  !    Look  here  1" 

Ho  took  from  the  desk  a  aheet  of  paper.  On  it  waa  in- 
soribed  in  a  neat  feminine  hand  :  "Lat  26  deg.  17  min., 
N.  Long.  81  deg.  33  min.  K" 

Markbam  arose  and  looked  al  the  paper  closely. 

"  One  of  your  honae-serrants  writes  aTecy  pretty  hand," 
he  said. 

"I  teU  yon,  Morkham,**  said  Middleton,  a  Uttle  angry, 
"you  are  entirely  wrong.  No  servant  haa  aooeaa  to  these 
roc  Jia  except  the  housekeeper.  Look  I  the  ink  in  the  pen 
is  still  weL" 

"All  nonsense,  my  boy,"  vapUed  Markham.  "You 
have  doubtleas  yourself  been  writing  here  aiaoe  the  ink 
had  time  to  dry.  As  for  that  nautical  conundram»  it  was 
probably  on  the  paper  when  you  boaght  it,  and  has  only 
just  come  to  year  notice. " 

Middleton  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  seemed  lost  in 
thought     At  last  he  said : 

"Where  if  latitode  twenty-aix  north,  and  longitude 
sighty^one  east  ?" 

"  Blessed  if  I  know,"  replied  Ned.  "  Suppose  you  look 
at  the  map." 

Middleton  went  into  the  library,  and  let  down  from  its 
roller  a  large  and  beautiful  map  of  Asia. 

"  It  should  be  at  the  antipodes,"  he  &ud.  "  It  is.  It  is 
in  India,  and  not  far  from  the  City  of  Lucknow." 

"<Lalhi  Bookh'  again,"  aaid  Nisd.  "Is  it  possible 
that  you  wrote  that  nonsense  in  your  sleep  ?" 

"Ned,"  said  Middleton,  "you  knovv  I  have  requested 
you  to  go  with  mo  to  Earope,  to  aid  me  in  the  searoh  for 
my  uncle.  We  will  extend  our  journey  further.  We  will 
go  to  Lucknow." 

"Go— to  Lucknow  1"  exclaimed  Ned,  falling  back  in 
amaaement 

"  To  Lucknow,"  repeated  Middleton. 

•'Wall,"  aaid  Markham,  with  a  aigh  of  resignation,  "I 
have  no  objection  to  going  to  India— in  laot^  I  woold 


enjoy  it  immensely— but  I  positively  decline  to  undertake 
to  plaoa  myself  pieoisaly  at  latitude  twen^HUZ— what  do 
you  call  it?  It  msj  be  the  peak  of  aome  inaccessible 
moontsint  or. the  bottom  of  the  Oangesi  And  now,  old 
fsUow,  banish  this  meagrim  and  oome  out  for  a  walk.  If 
you  don't,  I  won't  go  witn  you  to  India,  or  anywhere  else." 

OHAPTEB  IL 

ZiVDOATS      BILL. 

A  OHKERTiUHH,  foggy  Autumtt  evening  had  settled  down 
upon  the  siveeti  of  London,  In  n  snug  upper  room  in  a 
snug  ooflbe-honsa  on  Lodgafea  Hill,  Ned  Markham  sat 
before  a  oheerfnl  aoft-ooal  fire,  roflaotivaiy  sippiDg  a  mug 
of  warm  wiaky-todc!/ and  reading  the  London  Times. 

"  When  you  are  in  London  yon  ttnat  do  as  the  British 
do,"  thought  Ned— a  motto  upon  wUoh  he  had  invariably 
acted  since  his  arrivaL 

Markham  had  finished  the  news  items  and  oommenced 
on  the  advertiaementa  when  the  door  opened  and  Middle- 
ton  entered,  looking  tired  and  rather  pale  and  haggard. 

"Here  you  are  at  laat.P  melaimed  Markham,  jumping 
up.  "  I  thought  you  were  never  coming  Sit  up  by  the 
fire  and  have  aome  toddy,  and  take  off  that  wet  coat" 

Middleton  threw  off  his  coat^  and  drew  up  a  chair  to  the 
fixe. 

"  Wall,"  said  Markham,  after  pouring  out  a  glass  of  the 
fragrant  liquor  for  his  companion,  "how  have  you  sno- 
ceeded  f    Have  you  made  any  disoovexies  V* 

"Yes,"  replied  Middleton^  "I  have.  After  spending 
the  entire  day  at  the  Horse  Gnarda  and  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  examining  ions  of  mnaty  records  and  bushels  of 
papers,  I  have  at  last  found  what  became  of  my  uncle, 
H^  Middleton." 

"  And  wbece  ia  he  ?"  aaked  Markham,  leaning  forward 
with  inter^t 

"Ho  ia  dead." 

Miirkham  drew  bac^  with  a  sigh  of  vsliat 

"I  expeotad  as  mnoh,"  he  said,  "and  ao^  I  suppoee, 
did  you.  My  dear  fdlow,  I  am  aorry  fbr  your  bereave- 
ment, in  the  loaa  of  an  uncle  that  you  never  knew,  but  I 
congratulate  yon.  Ton  are  sole  owner  of  your  grand- 
father'a  estate." 

"Perhapa  not,"  repUad  Middleton.  ••!  have  found 
that  my  unda  marziedt  and  may  have  lafl  heirs." 

"  Ah  I    So  now  we  must  hunt  for  the  heirs." 

"Tes.  Henry  Middleton,  as  we  supposed,  entered  the 
British  army.  He  married  here  in  Eoglaud,  and  aoon 
afterward  received  a  commission  as  mh jor,  and  was  attached 
to  the  Fourteenth  Fusiliers.  The  regiment  was  sent  to 
India. 

"To  Indijk !"  exclaimed  Markham,  starting. 

"To  India,  air  1"  exclaimed  Middioton,  reaohing  for  his 
glaas  with  a  nervous  hand.  "  He  took  his  young  wife  with 
him,  and  was  for  a  time  stationed  at  Madras,  where  he  is 
known  to  have  at  least  one  child.  Her  name  appears  in 
the  commissary  list  as  Bose  Middletou.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Sepoy  rebellion  he  was  sent  to  the  fronts  and  was 
killed  while  leading  a  charge,  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment    All  traces  of  his  wife  and  child  are  lost" 

"  Where  was  he  killed  ?"  asked  Markham,  sipping  his 
glass  reflectively. 

Middleton  arose  and  leaned  ui>on  the  mantelpiece 
before  replying.  His  faoe^  in  the  flickering  firelight, 
looked  more  uareal  than  ever,  as  he  replied :  "  At  the 
siege  of  Lucknow." 

Markham  dropped  hii  empty  glaas  and  spoon  upon  the 
floor,  and  stooped  to  recover  them.  When  he  looked  up 
again  at  Middleton,  there  waa  a  smile  upon  hia  laosb 


**At  ktittide  twenty- six  north,  longifcode  eighty  •one 
east,  i  aoppose,"  he  said. 

Bui  MiddMon  did  not  beer  him.  With  hk  arme  still 
npoQ  the  nttQtel,  hia  eyea  were  fixed  intentlj  upon  some 
object  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room. 

**  We  are  not  alone* *'  he  whispered,  pointing  toward 
the  wiadow. 

Markham  looked  in  the  direetion  indicated  bj  Middle- 
ton's  ontstretohed  finger.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  apart- 
ment stood  a  jomng  girl,  among  the  ahadows,  jet  dis- 
tinotij  Tisible  in  the  mddy  firelight 

Her  eyes  were  bent  ni>on  ^iddleton  with  a  look  almost 
aa  iiitaat  as  his  own.  Her  figare  was  Hthe  and  graoefnl, 
and  her  fkoe,  ft?  it  was  tnrned  toward  them,  seemed 
beantifid  as  those  that  are  sometimea  aeen  in  dreams. 

For  a  moment  she  stood  gazing  earnestly  and  sadly  at 
the  two  yonng  men  ;  then  she  turned  away,  and,  parting 
tin  drapery  ourtains  before  the  window^  disappeared 
behiftd  Ibem* 


Middletoo  and  his  companion  sprang  to  the  window 
instantly.  The  apaoe  behind  the  onrtains  was  esnplfp 
The  window,  which  was  partly  raised,  opened  upon  a 
small  balcony,  not  six  feet  in  length*     Upon  this  Mark" 


Us 

Us 


ham  stepped  and  looked  over  into  the  street  belo< 
distanoe  to  the  groand  was  not  less  than  forty-feel 
balcony,  too,  was  empty. 

The  dark  mass  of  St  Paurs  loomed  against  Iba 
sky;  the  dnll  roar  of  the  streets  filled  their  ears,  while  vp 
from  the  ri^er  and  throngh  the  narrow  and  orooked  by- 
ways that  lay  between  Cheapside  and  the  Thsmaa  oaaM  a 
damp  chill  that  »eemed  to  penetrate  their  tery  bofDSS^  sad 
sent  them  shndtkring  back  to  the  fira 

'*  It  was  she  whom  I  saw  that  day  at  home,**  tmid  Mid- 
dleton,  hoarsely,     **  Do  yon  believe  me  now  T* 

Markham  took  aeyeml  tarns  oronnd  the  roots  before  i*> 
plying.  At  bat  he  stood  before  the  fire,  and  said  :  "  JTa 
I  do  not  believe,  any  more  than  I  did  then,  Uiat  yon  baf« 
seen  anything  that  can  be  c:inp4!  FTinernattirAl. 
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*•  Although  jon^  too,  hftyo  seea  it" 

**  Although  I,  too,  b&Te  seen,  or  think  I  baire,  precisely 
what  yon  have  seen,  mj  dear  boj/^  oontinu^  Markham, 
''  I  see  no  reason  why  thia  cannot  all  be  naturallx  ao 
conn  ted  for.  Ton  dream  an  absurd  dream  and  perBtst 
that  it  ian't  a  dre^a.  Ton  aaaooiate  with  it  all  that 
infernal  noQaenae  aboat  latitade  and  longitnde  that  some* 
bodf  left  on  jonr  desk.  Ton  find  that  a  barbarous  place 
ia  India  has  some  correspondeoce  with  that  gaographioal 


log,  picked  up  a  aorap  of  paper  ^m  the  carpet  Be- 
tnming  to  the  table  he  spread  it  ont  under  the  lamp.  It 
contained  these  words  :  '*  I)ecemh«r  llOi,  187a'* 

*'  Do  jou  bolievo  noto  ?"  asked  Kiddleton,  holding  up 
the  paper  before  Markham*s  ejie. 

"No/*  replied  Ikfarkham ;  "this  is  even  more  foolish 
than  jour  faocj  about  the  other  scrap,  By*the*waj,  diil 
JOU  preserre  the  first  one—^that  about  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, you  know  ?'* 
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conundrum,  and  immediatelj  sat  out  to  go  there.  Tou 
come  home  to-night  tired  almost  to  death,  and  in  a  highly 
nenroua  condition.  The  first  mention  of  Luck  now  im- 
mediatelj brings  into  your  mind  a  sort  of  reflex  of  your 
old  dream,  and  in  ths  exoited  state  of  your  brain,  stimu- 
lated by  the  whisky-toddy,  you  believe  that  you  sec 
a  ghosi    All  whisky-toddy,  old  fellow ;  all  whisky- toddy." 

*'Bat  you  saw  itl"  exclaimed  Middletoo,  impetuously. 
"  Ton  saw  it,  and  ^ipti  bave  had  no  dream  t** 

Middleton  walked  back  toward  the  window,  and,  stoop- 


"Tes."  said  Middleton.  ''I  have  it  here.*' 

He  took  it  from  his  wallet,  and  placed  it  on  the  tabla 
with  the  last  Markham  examined  both  pieces  doeelj, 
TVie  handwriting  wtu  identical! 

**Do  you  believe  now?"  repeated  Middleton,  lookuig 
searohingly  in  his  friend's  face. 

Markham  aank  into  a  chair,  with  a  f^ce  aa  white  as 
Middletoo*8  own. 

'*Tes,*' be  replied,  huskily.  '*I  believe  now.  Toitr 
convictions  are  something  more  than  vagarie&** 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

IiUCEJIOW. 

The  woLXk — "  the  golden  ran  of  Onde  T^wm  setting  on 
the  thousand  minarets  and  bnlbons  domes  of  Lnoknow. 
It  was  a  peaoefal  scene,  and  beantitnL  Middleton  and 
Markham,  who  had  spent  the  entire  day  of  their  arriTal  in 
sight-seeing  about  the  wonderful  city,  bad  not  yet  tired  of 
its  glittering  splendor. 

Together  they  had  visited  tbe  Imambarra,  tbe  Mar- 
tiniere,  and  tbe  palace  of  the  Kings  of  Onda  They  had 
lounged  under  the  peepnl-trees,  had  listened  to  the  tink- 
ling of  the  fountains  in  the  oool  cour^psrds  of  the  tomb  of 
Aznf-ed-DowIah,  and  had  wmtobed  the  long  pzooenon  of 
horses,  elephants  end  pedestrisns-^ll  so  noTel  and  bar- 
baric in  their  eyes— that  crowded  the  narrow  and  winding 
streets.  At  sunset  they  had  ascended  to  the  roof  of  their 
caravansaiy,  and  stood  looking  over  the  parapet  at  the 
entrancing  panorama  that  lay  spread  before  them. 

"By  Jore  r  ezolaimed  Markham,  "it's  like  a  page 
out  of  the '  Arabian  Nights.' " 

As  tiie  son  grew  low,  the  flat  revels  of  the  dty  beonme 
populous.  Mussulman  and  Hindoo,  Buddhist  and  Parsee, 
came  forth  from  his  dweljing  to  enjey  the  oool  OTening 
air,  while  the  frequent  sound  of  laughter  and  the  occa- 
sional flutter  of  a  gsyly-oolored  robe  betokened  the  presence 
of  liis  childzm,  or  of  the  ladies  of  his  aenana. 

The  roof  of  the  oarayansary  OTerlooked  many  of  the 
more  distant  buildings,  but  those  nearer  at  hand  were 
jealously  screened  by  high  walls,  which  oompletely  shut 
out  all  intrusion  from  curious  eyes. 

On  the  baloony  of  the  English  Beaidenoy,  immediately 
opposite,  a  group  of  English  ladies — the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  Besident  and  his  staff— sat  gayly  chatting  and 
looking  down  into  the  street 

Markhsm  aat  upon  the  parapet,  smoking  a  cigar,  and 
leaning  back  against  the  high  brick  wall  which  separated 
tbe  roof  of  the  caravansary  from  the  adjoining  house. 

"  Life  over  there  should  be  pleasant,"  he  said,  nodding 
toward  the  Besidency.  "By  Jove  I  we  ought  to  call  on 
the  Resident  and  get  acquainted  with  the  ladies.  Perhaps 
he  would  quarter  us  in  the  house,  and  that  would  be 
better  than  this  beastly  lodging.** 

"  I  havtt  already  been  over  there,"  replied  Middleton, 
quietly.  **  I  went  there  on  onr  arrival,  while  yon  were 
settling  with  tbe  driver  of  the  post-garree.*' 

"  The  denee  you  did  I  And  what  sort  of  reception  did 
you  get  ?'* 

"I  wont  there,"  said  Middleton,  "only  to  ascertain 
from  the  survey  maps,  which  I  knew  I  would  find  there, 
the  exact  locality  of  latitude  twenty -six  degrees  seventeen 
minutes  north  ;  longitude,  eighty-one  degrees  thirty-tliree 
minutes  east" 

"And  did  you  find  out  ?" 

"  I  did.  It  is,  leaving  out  the  fractioDs  of  a  minute,  tbe 
exact  position  of  the  Besidency  itself,  and  also  of  this  cara- 
vansary. ** 

**  Allah  il  Allah/  It  is  our  kismet  T*  exclaimed  Mark- 
ham,  with  more  serious  feeling  than  his  outward  manner 
implied. 

Middleton  made  no  reply.  Lost  in  bis  own  rcfieotions, 
he  leaned  over  the  parapet  and  gazed  abstractedly  down 
ioto  the  street,  while  Mark  ham  smoked  in  silence. 

Suddenly  there  arose  upon  the  still  evening  air  the 
sound  of  a  woman*s  voice.  It  was  a  fresh,  girlish  voice, 
and  caroling  a  melody  so  soft,  so  sweet,  so  harmonious 
with  tbo  place  and  scrne,  that  both  the  young  men  started 
upright  and  assumed  an  attitude  of  absorl>ed  attention. 
The  song  was  an  Eogiish  air ;  the  words  were  Azabio. 


"  Heavens  !**  exdaimed  Middletoa.  *«  Tbe  wimuni  who 
possesses  that  voice  must  be  nothing  less  tiiaii  mMmngtL  I 
never  heard  anything  so  beantlfuL" 

"  It  is  from  the  adjoining  roof,**  said  Markham,  tfirtnr- 
ing  aside  his  cigar  and  getting  down  from  the  pazapet 
"  What  a  nuisance  this  confounded  wall  is  !" 

At  the  sound  of  tiieir  voices  the  song  oeaaed,  and  SGd- 
dleton  motioned  to  Markham  to  be  silent.  Praeontly  the 
song  began  again,  but  to  a  different  air — a  plaintive 
melody,  and  full  of  minor  cadences  that  thrilled  Middle- 
ton  to  his  inmost  souL 

Middleton  possessed  a  very  fait  tenor  voiee  and  a  good 
ear.  As  aoon  as  the  air  disd  avaj  he  Vfpeated  it  from 
memory,  but  with  impronsed  nacds  of  his  own.  When 
be  had  flnislied  theie  was  aOenoe  te  a  time,  and  then  the 
ssme  melody  was  repeated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  walL 
This  was  oontinaed  for  some  timei,  the  singer  first  war- 
bling a  verse^  and  MiddMon  repeating  it  after  her  to 
words  of  his  own  improvisation,  either  in  English  or 
Arabia 

^  Do  yon  imderstsad  the  song  f  asked  Markham. 

^'Partly.  It  is  an  Arab  love-song.  I  am  afruid,  how- 
ever, that  she  doesn't  understand  either  my  EngHah  or  my 
Arabia  What  a  pity  that  when  I  learned  to  read  it  I 
eonldn't  ako  lesm  to  pronounce  it  !** 

"Test  her  by  saying,  'I  love  you,'"  said  Markham. 
"You  win  soon  find  out  whether  she  understands  you." 

"  No,  no  I"  said  Middleton  ;  "it  might  be  too  near  the 
truth."  He  turned  and  plaoed  his  hands  on  his  fritnd's 
shonlderSi  "Ned,"  he  said,  looking  earnestly  in  Matk- 
ham's  ^es,  "  there  is  something  in  that  voice  that  moves 
me  most  sbrangely.  I  know  not  what  it  is,  but  I  feel  to- 
night as  though  I  were  under  the  influence  of  a  spelL 
Gost  what  it  may,  I  will— I  mus^^see  the  other  side  of  that 
walL  Don't  try  to  prevent  ma  Tiiaf  voice  I  have  heard 
many  times  before — in  my  droams.  Nay,  I  have  dreamed 
of  this  very  scene — these  palms,  these  distant  minarets, 
this  housetop,  the  setting  san,  and  your  eyes  looking  into 
mine  as  they  look  now.  Ned,  do  you  know  what  dav 
this  is  r 

"Yes,**  said  Markham.  '*I  had  hoped  that  you  would 
forget  it     It  is  the  27th  of  December.** 

"As  you  said  just  now,**  continued  Middleton,  "it  is 
Fate  that  has  brought  us  here.  I  feel,  I  know,  that  tbe 
solution,  or  at  least  the  end,  of  this  long  mystery  is  close 
at  hand.     Help  me  to  scale  the  wall" 

There  was  a  large  box  upon  the  roof  that  had  been 
made  to  form  part  of  an  extemporized  divan.  Placing 
this  against  the  wall,  Markham  mounted  upon  it  and 
assisted  Middleton  to  his  shoulders.  From  this  position 
the  latter  gained  the  ooping  of  the  wall  without  diffioultr. 

The  'scene  that  met  his  eyes  as  he  looked  over  was  a 
subject  for  a  painter,  or  for  the  eloquence  of  Sheherazade. 
Upon  the  roof  below  him  a  gayly-oolored  awning  had 
been  erected,  beneath  which  was  spread  a  rich  and 
warmly-tinted  Persian  carpet  A  low  divan,  with  large, 
soft  cushions,  was  arranged  upon  one  side.  Upon  this 
reclined  a  young  girl,  riclily  dressed,  with  a  robo  of  crim- 
son silk  thrown  carelessly  across  her  feet  Her  back  was 
turned  to  Middleton,  and  he  could  not  seo  her  face,  but 
her  dark,  beoutiful  hair  fell  about  her  shoulders  and  swept 
the  carpet  At  one  side  stood  a  small  stand  upholding  a 
silver  zer/,  on  which  was  a  tiny  cup  for  coffee. 

The  young  girrs  eyes  were  bent  far  away  across  the 
housetops  and  the  trees,  as  though  in  reverie,  and  Middle- 
ton  paused  a  moment  before  making  his  presence  known. 
The  other  side  of  the  wall  was  decorated  with  arabesque 
designs  in  stucco,  in  the  interstices  of  which  he  had  no 
difficulty  '  a  foothold  and  desoending*     At  th^ 
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Boand  of  his  foototep  the  girl  apraug  np  wiUi  a  cry,  and 
turned  iMr  iaoe  toward  hioL  Middleton  halted  instantly 
as  thoogh  paralyzed  by  an  aleotrio  sbook. 

ifujioe  wa8  ihe  tame  which  he  had  seen  in  his  study  on  Q^ 
lih  ffM^  and  q/terward  in  ihe  coffee-house  in  London  / 

For  ajBomenfc  eaoh  confronted  the  other  with  a  look  of 
terrided  amaaehient 

"la  il a  spirit  1"  at  last  exclaimed  the  girl,  in  excellent 
English.     **Holy  FKophet,  protect  me  1*' 

"No,  no/'  replied  Middleton  ;  "I  am  no  spirit,  but  a 
Frank  tsaTeler  Ixom  the  adjoining  oaraTansary." 

The  girl  made  a  hasty  moyement,  as  though  to  conceal 
her  featom  with  her  robe,  bat  paused  and  gazed  in  Mid- 
dleion's  ejos  as  if  fascinated. 

*'I  have  seen  your  face  before,"  she  said,  "in  my 
dresMis.  It  has  haunted  me.  I  dreamed  of  it  long  aga 
There  was  a  rsom  with  books ;  and  then  again  I  saw  you 
standing  In  ihe  firelight"  She  placed  her  hands  to  her 
temples,  as  though  trying  to  remember.  "There  was  a 
window,"  she  oontinned,  "and  ted  eortains.  And  there 
was  some  one  with  you,  but  I  cannot  remember  his  face." 

**And  I«  too,"  said  the  young  man,  "haT8  had  dreams 
^dreams  by  day  and  by  night^dreams  in  wliich  your 
face  has  appeared  to  me  as  I  see  it  now.  What  are  you  ? 
Yoa  are  fair  and  speak  my  language,  but  you  are  not  of 
my  people." 

"I  learned  English  of  a  lady  at  the  Besidency," sne 
replied.  "  She  had  been  of  seryice  to  my  father  in  his 
illness,  and  afterward  often  came  to  sit  with  me.  She  is 
dead." 

"And  your  father,"  said  Middleton.  "He  is  living 
still  r 

"  Tes.  My  father  is  Abd-el-Eeber.  Bat  I  must  not 
converse  with  yoo.  Already  I  have  transgressed  the  com- 
mands of  my  father  and  the  laws  of  our  Prophet  Speak 
no  more,  or  you  will  be  heard." 

"Nay,"  said  Middleton,  impetuously,  seizing  ner  hand. 
"I  must  speak.  If  you  send  me  away  now  you  must  let 
me  return.  It  was  for  you  that  I  left  my  own  country 
s.nd  sought  this  strange  land.  Your  face  has  charmed  ma 
It  has  led  me  on,  across  seas  and  thousands  of  weary 
miles,  until  now,  when  I  hold  jour  hand  in  mine  and 
listen  to  your  sweet  voice,  it  still  seems  to  me  a  dream.  I 
know  that  in  some  mysterious  way  your  destiny  is  linked 
with  mine.  Do  you  understand  me,  daughter  of  Abd-el- 
Keller?" 

Uer  band  trembled  in  his,  but  she  made  no  attempt 
to  withdraw  it  Her  eyes  fell,  and  she  said,  softly  and 
hesitatingly : 

"My  name  is  Syra,  but— I  think— I  once  had  a  differ- 
ent name.     I "  she  passed  one  hand  across  her  brow  in 

a  bewildered  way,  as  if  trying  to  grasp  some  long-lost, 
evasive  memory,  "I  sometimes  think,"  she  said,  "that 
Abd-el-Keber  was  not  always  my  father,  or  that  there  was 
another.  I  do  not  know— I  cannot  remember.  When  I 
try  to  think  I  am  only  terrified.  Perhaps  that,  too,  is  a 
dream.  But  what  is  tliis?"  she  asked,  suddenly  and 
almost  fiercely,  throwing  back  the  folds  of  her  silken 
fericfjee.  *'This  is  no  dream.  Surely  I  was  not  born  with 
this !    Did  the  ganii  place  it  there  ?" 

She  thrust  forth  her  bare  white  arm,  and  pointed  to  a 
small  blue  mark  near  the  shoulder.  Holding  it  up  in  the 
red  sunlight  Middleton  deciphered  two  letters  tattooed 
upon  the  snowy  skin.     The  letters  were  "B.  M." 

When  Middleton  regained  the  loof  of  the  caravansary 
h3  found  Markham  still  ntting-^though  in  the  moonlig^ht 
noTT— on  the  parapet  smoking. 

'*  Yoa've  been  gonp  a  deuce  of  a  time."  he  said*     "I've 


used  up  half  a  box  of  cigars,  and  was  about  to  devise  some 
means  of  getting  over  the  wall  myselt  What  did  you 
find  over  there  that  was  so  interesting  ?" 

Middleton  placed  his  hand  on  Markham's  ahoolder  and 
looked  down  into  his  face. 

"I  found  my  kismet"  he  replied.  "I  found  Boso 
Middleton." 

It  was  intimated  the  next  day  to  Abd-el^Keber,  by  a 
courier  from  the  Besidency,  that  his  presence  before  the 
Besident  was  desirable,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the 
former's  true  relations  with  his  reputed  daughter,  Syfta. 

Since  the  "Great  Mutiny,"  the  requests  of  the  British 
authorities  in  Oude  were  generally  regarded,  and,  in' obe- 
dience to  the  summons,  Abd-el-Keber  presented  himself 
at  the  appointed  hour.  He  found  a  semi-oflacial  military 
court  of  inquiry,  at  which  Middleton  and  Markham  were 
present  assembled  to  await  his  arrival 

"  I  have  little  to  teU,"  said  the  old  man,  '•  but  that 
little  I  will  tell  truly.  The  girl  is  not  my  daogbtsr.  It 
would  be  useless  to  conceal  the  fact  for  she  is  fdr,  while 
I  am  dark.     She  is  not  of  my  people." 

"  Gk>  on  I"  exclaimed  Middleton,  excitedly— "go  on.  If 
you  will  tell  the  truth  yoa  need  fear  nothing." 

"By  the  beard  of  the  Prophet"  replied  the  old  man, 
"  I  will  speak  truly.  Bat  I  entreat  yon,  sirs,  not  to  take 
her  from  me.  She  is  as  the  apple  of  my  eye.  I  have 
reared  and  nurtured  her  from  childhood,  and  she  is  now 
the  only  solace  of  my  old  aga  She  ia  the  daughter  of  a 
Frank — ^a  soldier  who  was  killed  in  the  siege  of  this  city. 
I  found  her— a  mere  babe — with  her  mother  among  some 
prisoners  that  were  brought  in  from  the  front  The 
mother  was  wounded  in  a  skirmish  which  threatened  the 
rear  of  the  British  lines,  whither  their  women  had  been 
sent  I  took  her  to  my  house  to  await  an  opportunity  to 
send  her  back  to  her  own  people.  In  the  subsequent 
events  she  was  forgotten  by  them,  and  afterward  died  from 
her  injury.  The  babe  I  kept,  for  I  had  learned  to  love  it 
She  was  never  claimed,  and  if  these  young  men  have  a 
better  title  than  I,  I  pray  that  it  may  be  pat  to  rigid 
proof.  These  trinkets,"  continued  Abd-el-Keber,  "were 
her  mother's,  and  some  of  them,  I  think,  belonged  also  to 
her  father.  I  know  not  his  name,  but  there  are  Frank 
letters  upon  some  of  them,  and  a  miniature,  which  I  havo 
never  shown  the  child." 

The  old  man  produced  a  silken  bag,  and  laid  upon  the 
table  several  articles,  among  them  a  locket  with  a  small 
portrait  on  porcelain. 

"  It  is  the  portrait  of  Henry  Middleton !"  exclaimed 
Middleton,  springing  forward  and  seizing  it  "I  have 
here  its  counterpart     It  was  given  me  by  my  father." 


It  was  a  nine  days'  wonder  in  New  York  when  Bobert 
Middleton,  heir  to  the  great  Middleton  estate,  sold  the 
property  on  Washington  Heights,  converted  the  invested 
interests  of  the  estate  into  cash,  and  left  his  native  shores^ 
as  was  said,  for  ever. 

It  was  a  still  greater  wonder  that  Ned  Markham,  whose 
patriotism  was  never  doubted,  should  cast  his  fortunes 
with  his  IHend  and  bid  adieu  to  the  country  without  a 
promise  of  returning.  Bumor  hinted  at  the  purchase  of 
vast  interests  in  India,  which  Ned  Markham  was  to 
man^^. 

But  only  a  few  of  the  young  men*^  most  intimate 
friends  knew  that  in  leaving  his  native  land,  Bobert 
Middleton  was  hastening  to  something  more  precious 
to  him  than  wealth,  and  that  in  an  enchanted  palace  in 
the  fur-off'  kingdom  of  Oude  his  Fate  awaited  him. 
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By  C.  F.  Gordon  .Gumming. 


Fujiyama  I  The  Peerle«0  Monntain.  FujI-San.  Fnji^ 
the  moti  honorable — the  ontline  of  i^bich  must  be  familiar 
to  all  who  haTe  giren  the  moat  casual  attentloa  to  Japaneae 
art  in  any  of  Hb  varied  appllcationst  and  dear  to  the  trav- 
eler ts  the  first  ftnd  last  vision  of  beantf  that  enchants  him 
as  he  approftohes  the  Land  of  the  Biaing  Sun,  or  watohei 
its  receding  shores. 

While  atiU  too  far  at  aea  to  diacam  any  land  of  ordinary 
height,  this  lovely  monntain  appears  towering  above  the 
olonds,  ftometimes  bathed  in  golden  light,  aometimes  pale 
oelestial-blue,  or  else  relieved  in  pnrply-gray  against  & 
clear  primrose  sky  ;  its  color  varying  with  every  ohange  of 
atmosphere,  never  lovelier  than  when  the  early  sunlight 
sheds  a  rosy  hue  over  the  newly -fallen  Autumn  anow  which 
clothes  that  peerless  cone  in  dazzling  white,  while  the 
grand  unbroken  curves  of  the  wide,  far-spreading  base 
sweep  down- 
ward in  purple 
gloom. 

Beautiful  as 
are  the  low 
ranges  of  moan- 
tains  around, 
they  are  so  ut- 
terly dwarfed 
by  the  gigantic 
volcano  that 
they  serve  but 
to  add  to  its 
apparent 
height  Thus, 
queenly  alike 
in  her  beauty 
and  in  her 
solitude,  rises 
this  majestio 
mountain  — the 
Holy  Mount  of 
Japan-^the 
goal  to  which, 


from  time  immemorial,  thousands  of  eager  pilgrims 
pressed  year  after  year. 

I  had  seen  the  fair  vision  while  yet  distant  a  hundreii 
miles  from  its  base,  and  from  many  nearer  points  both  on 
sea  and  land ;  I  bad  gazed  on  its  snowy  crown  whan,  ta 
the  Autumn  of  1878,  I  first  visited  Japan*  And  yet  ths 
hope  of  ever  being  myself  numbered  among  ita  pilgfiflif 
had  never  presented  itself  a%  a  possibility.  Thia  Somiaar* 
however,  on  my  return  from  six  months*  wandering  ia 
China,  the  idea  did  suggest  itself,  but  only  to  be  rsfNidl* 
ated,  so  serious  were  the  di^culties  which  ataj-^l-boBM 
friends  deckred  to  lie  in  the  path*  NeTertbeI«%  Has 
thought,  once  admitted*  returned  with  freah  foroa  evarf 
time  that  a  break  in  the  envious  clouds  afforded  Qa  a  mo* 
mentary  glimpse  of  the  mysterious,  mighty  giant 

At  last  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  lady  aa  aaiioai 

aa     mjsaif    la 
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Heaps  of  loscions  green  watermelons,  with  pink  flesh, 
were  ottered  for  sale,  in  slioes  ready  cnt,  to  tempt  the 
thirsty  pilgrims,  of  whom  mnititudes  thronged  the  road, 
on  their  way  to  or  from  the  Holy  Monnt^  nearly  all 
dressed  in  white,  with  straw  hats  like  huge  mushrooms, 
straw  sandals,  a  wallet,  a  gourd  to  aot  as  water*bottle, 
cloaks  of  grass-matting,  sole  protection  against  the  rain, 
and  a  stoat  staff  to  support  their  flagging  steps  on  many  a 
weary  march. 

They  come  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  Tisiiing  and 
making  offerings  at  all  the  most  sacred  ahrines  along  their 
path.  One  at  least,  sometimes  lereral,  in  each  company 
carries  a  small  brass  bell,  which  he  rings  continoally,  and 
the  majority  carry  rosaries,  which  they  prize  exceedingly. 
Some  of  these  are  really  Talnable  heirlooms,  the  large 
beads  being  either  of  crystal  or  agate.  The  rosaries  of 
different  sect^  Tary  somewliat,  but  those  I  ha^a  most  fre- 
quently examined  consist  of  one  hundred  and  eight  beads, 
wuioh  represent  one  bundled  and  eight  holy  persons, 
while  four  beads  of  another  color  represent  four  distin- 
guished saints,  and  ten  small  beads,  hanging  separately, 
represent  ten  holy  precept?,  and  two  very  large  beads 
typify  the  son  and  moon,  or  dual  principle.  In  playing 
the  beads  are  not  counted,  bnt  rubbed  together,  and  the 
chain  is  turned  over  to  make  a  cross,  and  kissed ;  these  two 
actions  repreeenting  two  Chinese  characters,  which  signify 
success— which  is  likewise  represented  by  the  knots  on  the 
silken  chain. 

Every  teahoose  along  the  road  was  gay  with  a  multitude 
of  quaint  calico  flags  of  all  colors,  having  mysterious-look- 
ing symbols  inscribed  on  them.  Of  these  dozens  fluttered 
from  a  bamboo  erected  in  front  of  the  house,  or  from  a 
long  rope  suspended  under  the  eaves.  Those  are  the 
visiting-cards  left  by  previous  pilgrims,  and  now  hung  up 
as  testimonial^  to  attract  othera 

Another  pretty  custom  added  oolor  to  the  scene.  This 
being  the  seventh  month  of  the  Japanese  year,  a  sort  of 
school  examination  was  going  on  everywhere,  and  in  front 
of  every  second  or  third  house  was  planted  a  graceful 
branch  of  bamboo,  from  each  twig  of  which  flutter  little 
strips  of  bright-colored  paper,  whereon  the  children  of  the 
house  had  written  some  little  sentence  or  poem  as  a  test  of 
their  progress. 

When  we  returned  by  the  same  road  a  fortnight  later, 
another  festival  had  its  turn.  The  children's  trees  bad 
vanished,  but  in  every  house  feasts  for  the  dead  were 
spread  before  the  domestic  shrine ;  colored  lanterns  and 
straw  ropes,  from  which  fluttered  sacred  symbols  of  white 
paper,  were  suspended  in  the  streets.  The  heaps  of 
watermelons,  too,  had  disappeared,  the  sale  of  all  fruit 
being  prohibited  by  law,  as  a  precaution  against  the 
dreaded  cholern,  which,  alas !  was  spreading  in  every 
direction,  its  presence  being  marked  by  a  house  here  and 
there  inclosed  by  the  police  with  bamboo  fencing,  to  pre- 
vent ingress  or  egress  from  its  infected  walls.  At  one  door 
we  notice  an  onion  hung  up,  as  a  charm  to  keep  off  the 
dreaded  malady.  But  the  most  singular  and  common 
medicines  which  attracted  our  attention,  hung  up  in  fanci- 
ful patterns  outside  the  houses,  were  dried  lizards,  which, 
when  reduced  to  powder,  are  supposed  to  be  exceedingly 
efficacious  in  some  simple  childish  maladies  (as  a  vermi- 
fuge). 

But  in  Japan  there  is  always  something  interesting  to 
notice,  either  for  its  beauty  or  its  oddity.  For  instance, 
bow  strango  to  one  newly  arrived  in  the  country  is  the 
first  halt  at  such  a  teahouse  as  that  where  we  stopped  to 
change  horses  and  partake  of  a  light  native  meal ;  the  pile 
of  wooden  clogs  lying  on  the  threshold,  the  tired  coolies 
squatting  on  the  mats,  enjoying  what  looks  like  the  prettiest 


dolls'  feast  in  little  china  dishes  with  bowls  of  black  and 
red  lacquer,  served  on  lacquer  stands  by  the  moet  winsome 
and  polite  of  prettily -dressed  damsels,  while  close  by, 
always  next  the  street,  is  the  kitchen  where  all  these 
dainties  are  prepared  1  And  probably  in  the  open  court- 
yard a  large  wooden  tub  is  being  heated,  by  means  of  a 
charcoal  stove^  for  the  benefit  of  some  dnstj  tm^era. 
Probably  those  travelen^  well-to-do  tradesmen,  will  pro- 
oaed  to  divest  themselves  of  sll  superfluous  garments,  and, 
hanging  tiiem  up  to  air,  will  sit  down  in  the  very  lightest 
attbe,  to  share  the  iunily  meal  with  the  well-dressed 
ladies  of  the  party.  And  all  these  diffiarent  groups — ^your 
own  included — are^  as  it  were^  in  one  large  open  room, 
for  the  paper  slides  which  divide  the  house  into  many 
rooms  at  night  have  all  been  thrown  open  during  the  day, 
leaving  free  space. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  when  we  reached  Oodiwara, 
the  point  at  which  we  were  to  leave  our  carriages  and 
ponies  (for  in  Japan  ail  horses  are  mere  ponies),  and  pro- 
ceed in  jinrikMas^  literally  man-power  earriages,  which 
are  simply  bath-chairs,  quite  a  recent  invention,  but  one 
which  has  multiplied  all  over  the  land  with  marvelous 
rapidity;  the  men  who  earn  their  scanty  pittance  by 
doing  the  work  of  ponies  having  in  many  instances  been, 
a  few  years  ago,  wealthy  and  in  good  position,  but  having 
lost  their  all  in  t£e  sudden  overthrow  of  old  feudalism. 

On  the  present  occasion,  owing  to  the  steepness  of  the 
road,  we  had  but  a  short  run  in  these  little  carriages,  and 
were  next  transferred  to  kangos,  or  mountain  chairs,  which 
are  basket-work  seats  slung  on  a  pole,  which  is  borne  by 
two  men.  Being  made  for  the  little  Japanese,  they  are, 
of  course,  horribly  uncomfortable  for  full-grown  Euro- 
peans, for  whose  benefit,  however,  kangos  of  a  larger  size 
are  now  made,  and  can  be  had  at  Myanoshita,  whither  we 
were  now  bound.  It  is  a  pretty  village  in  a  wooded 
valley,  noted  for  its  shops  for  the  sale  of  all  manner  of 
fancy  woodwork,  and  much  frequented  in  Summer  by 
foreigners,  for  whose  benefit  two  large  hotels  are  now  kept 
in  semi-European  style.  As  we  infinitely  preferred  a 
purely  Japanese  teahouse,  we  pushed  on  a  short  distance 
to  the  far  prettier  village  of  Kinga,  where  we  fonnd  tx- 
cellent  quarters,  though  I  confess  that  the  sound  of  ever- 
rushing,  brawling  waters  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  is  to 
me  anything  but  a  soothing  lullaby. 

On  the  following  morning,  having  secured  kangos  of 
extra  size,  three  men  to  each,  and  a  paokhorse  to  carry 
our  baggage  and  provisions,  we  started  very  leisurely 
across  the  plain,  and  up  a  very  steep  asoent  to  the  Otomi- 
tonga  Pass,  a  very  narrow  saddle,  from  which  on  the  one 
side  you  look  back  on  the  Hakoni  Lake  and  on  the  valley 
through  which  you  have  traveled,  while  beforo  you  lies 
outspread  the  vast  level  pUin  from  which  the  faultlessly 
harmonious  curves  of  the  great  mountain  sweep  heaven- 
ward. Probably  from  no  other  point  is  so  magnificent  a 
view  to  be  obtained  as  from  this,  as  we  acknowledged 
when,  on  our  homeward  route,  wo  contrived  to  reach  this 
point  soon  after  sunrise,  and  for  a  little  while  beheld  the 
giant  revealed  in  cloudless  beauty. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  our  march  was  one  of 
simplest  faith— not  a  break  was  there  in  the  close  gray 
mist,  which  clung  around  us  as  a  pall,  and  vailed  even  the 
nearest  trees.  Vainly  did  we  halt  at  the  little  rest-house 
on  the  summit  of  the  Pass,  and  there  linger  over  luncheon 
in  the  hope  that  the  mist  might  clear  a  littla  We  had  to 
console  ourselves,  as  our  coolies  assuredly  did,  with  the 
consequent  coolness  of  the  weather,  and  devote  our  atten- 
tion to  the  beautiful  wild- flowers  which  grew  so  abund- 
antly along  our  path.  There  were  real  thistles  and  blue* 
bells  growing  side  by  side  with  white,  pink,  and 
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hydrangea,  lilao  and  white  hybisoos,  masses  of  delicate 
white .  olematia  and  creeping  ferns  hanging  in  graoaful 
drapery  over  many  a  plant  of  sturdier  growth,  and  ull 
manner  of  lilies,  greenish  and  lilao,  orimson,  orange  and 
pure  white.  A  few  days  earlier  the  splendid  lilium 
awrcUum  had  bean  flowering  in  saoh  profusion  that  iho  air 
was  too  heavy  with  its  perfume.  I  fastened  one  magnifi- 
oent  spike  to  the  front  of  my  kango,  where  the  white 
blossom  shone  in  relief  against  the  brown  book  of  my 
ooolie,  till,  alas  1  the  constant  process  of  changing  me:i 
crushed  my  lilies  and  their  lovely  buils. 

It  was  already  five  o'clock  when  we  reached  Gotemba,  n 
pretty  town  lying  about  half-way  across  the  plain,  but  wo 
had  determined  to  push  on  to  Snbaahiri,  which  is  consid- 
erably neaier  the  base  of  the  mountain.  Heavy  rain 
came  on,  and  the  coolies  very  sensibly  demurred  at  going 
further.  Obstinacy,  hovrever,  carried  the  day,  and  we  sub- 
jected ourselves  to  the  misery  of  reaching  our  destination 
in  the  dark,  to  find  the  only  good  rooms  occupied,  and  all 
onr  clothes  and  other  goods  soaked — a  serious  matter  in  a 
Japanese  house,  where  the  ouly  means  of  drying  them  is 
over  a  small  hibacht\  which  is  simply  a  small  brass  bowl 
containing  a  handful  of  charcoal  We  spent  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  night  at  this  primitive  occupation, 
aided  by  a  pretty  little  Japanese  damsel,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  were  not  iaclined  for  an  early  start  next  morn- 
ing. 

The  village  is  a  long,  straggling  street,  gay  with  the 
pilgrim  flags  which  float  from  its  many  teahouses,  while 
from  the  grove  of  rich  green  cryptomerias  which  dcthes 
the  base  of  the  mountain  appear  the  quaint,  overhanging 
thatch  roofs  of  a  fine  old  Shinto  gateway  and  temple,  at 
which  all  devout  pilgrims  pay  their  vows  ere  commencing 
the  ascent  Passing  by  a  shrine  which  is  the  stable  of 
the  sacred  white  wooden  horse,  they  perform  their  cere- 
monial ablutions  at  the  fountain,  where  a  sacred  bronze 
dragon  ceaselessly  spouts  clear  running  water  into  a  stone 
tank,  from  the  wooden  canopy  of  which  float  bright  calico 
flags,  which  act  as  towels.  Then  the  pilgrims,  who  at  this 
season  press  on  in  ceaseless  streams,  assemble  in  groups 
before  the  temple,  or  else  kneel  reverently  before  the 
sacred  mirror  on  the  altar,  while  the  old  priest,  rapidly 
repeating  some  formula  of  Ueasing  or  of  prayer,  holds  np 
a  great  bronze  sort  of  arosier,  from  which  floats  an  im- 
mense po^  a  sort  of  banner  of  mystically  cut  paper, 
hangiog  in  very  peculiar  folds,  which  is  the  Shinto  symbol 
of  God,  supposed  to  have  originated  in  a  play  on  the  word 
kami,  which  expresses  both  €k>d  and  paper.  Having 
thos  oonaecrated  the  first  stage  of  their  pilgrimage,  the 
wayfarers  will,  on  their  deeoent,  retam  here,  or  else  hj 
the  sacred  village  of  Toshida,  a  very  pictoresqne  spot  on 
another  spur  of  tiie  mountain,  where  the  priest  idll  im- 
print a  stamp  on  their  garmente  wliiflh  ehaU  pvove  them 
true  pilgrims  in  the  sight  ol«Il  men,  aad  themiflMnfethni 
sanctified  will  become  a  vdioand  heirloom  f6r  efver. 

It  was  ten  o*dock  ere  we  were  ready  to  start  The 
same  gray,  unpromising  weather  continued,  and  our  one 
consolation  lay  in  the  cool  freshness  of  the  nir,  knowing 
how  trying  would  be  the  ascent  over  that  great  expanse  of 
bare  lava,  should  the  sun  blaze  with  the  same  fierce  intens- 
ity that  it  had  been  doing  for  some  time  previous.  We 
were  already  at  a  height  of  2,500  feet  abore  the  sea  level, 
and  onr  rente  from  this  point  was  a  ateady  ascent  over 
volcanic  ash  and  cinders.  The  lower  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tain are  all  wooded ;  a  good  deal  of  larch  mingles  with  the 
fir ;  cryptomerias  and  other  pmes,  willow,  maple  and 
ehestnnt  all  flourish,  and  raspberries  grow  abundantly. 

About  two;  and  a  half  honrs  brought  us  to  the  reat- 
hooae,  whefo^  bylaw,  we  warn  obliged  to  leaveour  kaogoi^ 


OS  no  cairying  nor  any  beast  of  burden  is  allowed  on  the 
Holy  Mount  Even  coolies  cannot  be  eu  gaged  here,  but 
those  which  foreigners  bring  with  them  are  winked  at,  and 
oars  had  agreed  to  accompany  us  all  the  way.  From  this 
point  to  the  summit  t^kes  from  seven  to  eight  hours'  steady 
walking.  At  easy  inteivals,  there  are  eight  or  nine  rest- 
houses,  two  or  threa  of  wliioh  collapsed  last  Winter,  and 
have  not  been  rebuilt ;  but  at  the  otliers,  which  are  merely 
wooden  sheds,  miy  be  had  tho  welcome  tiny  cup  of  pale 
tea,  and  a  bowl  of  nee  with  savory  accompaniments,  or  a 
truy  of  sweetmeats,  notably  pex>permiQt  drops,  and  a  sort 
of  very  strong  crystallized  peppermint,  of  which  an  infin- 
itesimal quantity  is  g^ven  as  a  reviving  dram.  A  drink  by 
no  means  to  be  despised,  and  which  we  found  very  sus- 
taining, isi  a  compound  of  raw  eggs,  beaten  up  with  sngar 
and  hot  saki^A  kind  of  wine  distilled  from  rioa.  In  onr 
capacity  of  pilgrims  we  tasted  all  that  was  oflered  us,  and 
rather  enjoyed  the  curious  fare. 

Oar  route  for  some  distance  lay  through  pleaaant  woods, 
in  which  we  fonnd  a  good  deal  of  white  rhododendron, 
blue  monkshood,  and  masses  of  large  pink  campanula  and 
small  blueballs.  Further  up  we  passed  through  thick 
aider  scrub,  and  found  quantities  of  real  Alpine  straw- 
berries, on  which  we  feasted*  Finally  we  emerged  on  to 
the  bare  cone,  which  presented  precisely  the  appearance 
of  a  vast  cinder-heap. 

One  coolie  had  been  told  off  to  help  each  of  the  ladies, 
and  mine  did  me  good  service  by  going  ahead  carrying  the 
two  ends  of  a  hammock,  which,  as  being  softer  than  a  rope, 
I  had  passed  round  my  waist  We  pressed  on  in  advance 
of  the  others,  till,  after  five  hours'  climbing,  we  reached 
the  rest-house  known  as  Na  6,  where  I  was  welcomed  by 
an  old  man,  who,  with  infinite  discretion,  immediately 
spread  m/atUong,  or  wadded  quilt,  rolled  up  another  as  a 
pillow,  and  heaped  np  a  big  fire,  the  material  for  which 
must  have  been  brought  from  the  woods  far  below.  In  a 
few  minutes  I  began  shivering  violently,  but  was  all  right 
ere  the  others  arrived,  which  they  did  in  a  sharp  thuuder- 
ahower. 

The  rain  soon  ceaaed,  aad  then  for  the  first  time  the 
summit  stood  out  perfectly  clear,  seeming  so  oloee  that  it 
was  quite  aggravating  not  to  have  gained  it  But  we  were 
all  thoroughly  tired  and  disinclined  to  go  further,  so  we 
animgod  to  sleep  here.  The  sunset  was  magnificent,  and 
A  splendid  double  rainbow  spanned  the  heavens.  We  had 
faroofi^t  our  own  provisions  and  two  Japanese  attendants, 
80  supper  was  duly  served,  and  we  then  made  the  be»t  of 
rough  quartersL  . 

Onr  landlady  at  Shibashiri  had  kindly  lent  us  a  huge 
toU  of  quilta,  made  up  in  the  form  of  gigantic  wadded 
dressing-gowns  with  sleeves,  three  of  which  made  a  very 
heavy  eoolie-load.  In  these  we  wrapped  ourselves,  and 
ky  down  in  the  oomor  furthsat  from  the  wood  fire,  round 
which  oar  ahiveriog  coolies  oroiiched,  but  tho  smoke  of 
which  aiade  our  0yes  aehe  honibly.  We  were,  however, 
soon  routed  from  our  lair  by  the  lieavy  niin  which  dripped 
through  the  roof.  Happily  we  had  bron^iit  large  sheets 
of  oiled  paper  to  protect  our  baggage,  and  these,  being 
spread  as  a  canopy  over  our  Leads,  proved  excellent  pro- 
tection. 

At  1  A.H.  we  woke  and  found  the  rain  had  ceased,  and 
that  a  bright  half-moon  was  shining,  so  we  quickly  roused 
our  boat,  and  made  him  prepare  rice  for  the  coolies,  and 
also  aome  breakfast  for  ourselves,  and  at  3  a.  m.  we  started 
for  the  last,  and  by  far  the  steepest,  part  of  the  ascent 
By  mistake  we  got  on  to  the  track  by  which  the  pilgrims 
desoend,  which  is  quite  straight  instead  of  zigzaging,  and 
also  leads  over  very  aoft,  decomposed  ash,  in  which  we 
sank  io  deep  at  every  atop  that  it  was  very  exhansting* 
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We  therefore  stmok  across  the  oone^  and  ■orambled  over  a 
belt  of  rongh  lava,  beyond  which  wo  atraok  a  Torj  tmoer- 
track,   whiebf    however,   eventaalljr  led   ua  to  the 
beatea  path,  trodden  bj  aooU  moltitudes  of  pilgrimB,  and 
so  thickly  strewn  with  their  straw  sandals,  as  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  having  had  straw  laid  over  it.     As  the 
shoes  cost  somewhat  less  than  one  oont  a  pair,  they  can  be 
replaced  withont  serions  extravnganoe,  and  the  provident 
traveler  is  wont  to  carry  at  least  one  extra  pair  ;  more  would 
be  nnneccsaary,  as  they  are  sold  at  every  halting-place. 
Many  pilgrims  over- 
took ns,   hastening       ^^Sl^^J^S^^^J^ElL  ^-^^^ 
upward,  and  repeat- 
ing in  chorns  a  sort 
of  chant*  Rokkons- 
ho  jo,  Bokkonshojo, 
which  is  a  formnla 
expressive    of    tho 
pority  of  flesh  and 
spirit    required    in 
those    who    asoend 
this  holy  mount 

Toward  the  snm- 
mit  the  path  leads 
right  through  seve- 
ral small  shrines, 
io  which  the  faith- 
ful may  purchase 
small  paper  goheis 
floating  from  little 
stteksj  which  they 
plant  in  the  Uva  aa 
they  asoend ;  and 
the  oarious,  whether 
faithful  or  not,  can 
pnrohaao  odd  pic- 
tures and  maps  of 
Fujiyaom,  showing 
the  various  routes 
by  which  it  may 
be  ascended  from 
all  sides  of  the 
country.  By  dint 
of  great  exertton 
and  with  the  help 
of  my  faithful 
coolie,  I  managed 
to  reach  the  sum- 
mit at  5*30  A^iL, 
just  in  time  to  eee 
all  the  companies 
of  white-robed  pil- 
grims kneeling  to 
adore  the  rising 
eon  as  his  first  rays 
gilded  the  moun- 
tain- top,  and 
chanting  deep -toned  litaniefli  It  was  a  very  striking 
scene,  tiiough  at  a  little  distance  the  groups  of  white 
figures  kneeling  on  the  dark  lava  were  singularly  sng- 
gesttve  of  seabirds  nestling  on  some  high  rock^a  resem- 
blance which  was  increased  by  their  having  removed  their 
large  hats  and  covered  their  heads  with  a  white  doth. 

I  had  been  told  that  many  women  of  all  ages  perform 
thia  pOgrimage,  So  far  from  this  being  the  oase,  among 
the  many  thousands  of  men  whom  we  met  going  and 
xollUJliiig  I  only  observed  two  women^-one  very  old  and 
bent  almost  double  ;  the  other  a  metry  girl,  who  seemed 
aiora  intent  on  the  amaaemaat  of  Uie  expedition  than  on 


the  expiation  oi  her  sins.     The  faet  ia»  it  is  only 
that  the  law  has  been  annulled  which  forbsdo  Any  woi 
to  ascend  the  holy  mountain,  so  that  it  reslljr  Is  ooc  cus- 
tomary for  women  to  go. 

Having  chanted  their  sunrise  orisons^  the  next  can  <rf 
the  pilgrims  is  to  march  in  prooession  sunwise  itnuid  lbs 
crater,,  a  distance  ol  about  three  miles..  On  deaosodlfif 
the  mountain,  the  more  zealous  repeat  the  siinwise  cir^Qtl 
round  the  base  of  the  cone,  which,  of  course,  implies  a  v«ry 
loDg  additional  walk.  It  is  the  same  ceremony  which  I  bsn 

witnessed  in  miey 
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a  temole  eotnsr  of 
the  earth— ioHlnui^ 
layan  forests^  or 
round  the  lt«is 
(toffohas  in  the  faeirt 
of  Ceylon  —  and 
which  we  stiil  tract 
io  manj  an  old  orn 
torn  not  yet  wboU; 
extioct  in  the  Seol^ 
tinb  Highlands. 

Being  aimoQS  to 
resch  the 
aide  of  the 
in  lime  Io  see  the 
vast  triangnlar 
shadow  east  bjlhe 
monotaia  si  mantim 
as  at  sunset^  I  hast- 
ened round,  sfld 
had  the  good  li» 
tnce  to  witness  sn 
effect  precisely 
similar  to  wlmt  I 
had  seen  irofm  Um 
summit  of  Adsni's 
Peak,  in  Osgrloo* 
and  whioh  I  stt 
told  also  oecQxs  si 
Pike*a  Peek,  Cob. 
rado — nsmelj,  s 
vftst  bloe  trtani^ 
lying  sihwmrl  Ih^ 
find  see  sod  ciood, 
yet  ftpparcQtly 
ing  on  the 
phen^  its  oiitlliiss 
being  unhtokea 
any  ttregolarity 
hill  or  valley, 
may  be  ini 
to  add  liifti 
I  witnessed  Ibi 
p  he  no  in  en  on 
Oeyloo,  the  edge 
the  trieogle 
prismatio  colors,  giving  the  sppsensuoe 


id 
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tinged  with 

a  triangular  rainbow. 

A  msgnificent  panorama   lay  ontstzeaolied  belora 
We  had  gained  aa  altitude  which  I  have  beard 
estimated  at  from  12,365  feet  to  18,600  feet,  and  the 
below  appeared  as  a  vast  plain*     On  every  side  di 
visions  of  far-away  ooesn^  range  beyond  rsknga  of  dirsslid 
mountains^   wide  expenses  of   level  green   dolled 
towns,  gleaming  lakes,  and  filmy  vapors  foratliig 
which  now  and  sgain  hid  some  portion  of  the 
from  our  sight ;  and,  in  strong  oonttsst  with  si]  this 
oate  distant  color,  the  strong ' 
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liiita  of  the  laya  loregromnd, 
meltiiig  awsj  infra  the  liJizy 
greens  of  the  forest  below,  while 
here  and  there,  on  some  se- 
eluded  Bpol»  patehea  of  last 
WiDter*a  snow  still  lingexed, 
aoon  to  be  covered  bj  a  fresh 
fall. 

All  around  na,  on  Ihe  ttoep 
ftlopes  of  the  oone,  were  heaped 
up  a  mnliitude  of  oaims  of 
broken  lava,  memoriala  of  monj 
II  pilgrim  band  —  another  link 
in  the  chain  of  onrions  onstoms 
oommon  to  so  many  raoecL  At 
abort  intervals  all  round  the 
crater  are  tiny  Bhrines.  where 
the  derotees  halt  for  the  ob- 
senranee  of  some  religious  rite 
of  the  Shinto  faith.  One  of 
these  crowns  the  highest  peak, 
and  is  conspiouoos  from  afar 
by  its  quaint  wooden  Torii,  a 
curious    specimen   of  eoclesias- 

tieal  architecture^  which  forma  the  iuTariable  gateway  to 
every  Shiato  and  many  Butldhist  temples,  but  which  to 
the  irreverent  foreigner  is  rather  suggestive  of  a  gallows* 
Another  of  these  stmctures  marks  the  spot  where,  on  the 
edge  of  the  crater,  a  holy  well  yields  pure  cold  water, 
witli  which  the  devout  fill  their  gourd-bottlea,  to  be  rever* 
ently  carried  home,  together  with  large  bundles  of  charm?, 
as  a  cure  for  all  manner  of  ills.  I  havo  since  noted  simiitur 
eold  springs  in  the  bed  of  the  great  extinct  crater  of 
Haleakala,  in  the  Sandwich  Ldauds. 

I  mentioned  that  one  of  my  companions  had  already 
made  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  several  times.  On  each 
previous  oocasion  the  weather  had  been  ho  nupropitions 
that  the  whole  scene  had  been  shrouded  in  cold  gray  mist, 
and  he  could  not  even  discern  the  outline  of  the  orater 
which  yawned  at  his  feeL  This  morning  the  whole  lay 
bathed  in  cloudless  sunlight,  and  a  clear  blue  sky  threw 
out  yet  more  vividly  the  wonderfully  varied  colors  of  the 
lava,  great  erags  of  which — red,  claret,  yellow,  sienna, 
green,  gray  aod  lavender,  purply  and  black— rose  perpen* 
dicularly  from  oat  the  deep  shadow,  which  still  lay  un> 

touched  by  the 
morning  lights 
in  the  depths 
of  the  crater, 
I  believe  that 
reality  its 
lopth  does  not 
exceed  500 
feet,  while  its 
greatest  length 
is  estimated  at 
3,000  feet,  iU 
width  1.800. 
We  best  real- 
ized its  size 
by  noting  the 
long  liDee  of 
0  gores  (their 
rge  straw 
hats  giving 
thoee  near  U9 
the  appearance 
of  locomotive 
mushrooms), 
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which  became  mere  pin-points  when  seen  against  the  sky* 
line  on  the  farther  side,     I  can  only  hear  of  one  gentle- 1 
man  (a  foreigner,  of  course)  who  has  made  a  descent ' 
into  the  orater  itself. 

Very  peaceful  and  calm  was  the  sceno  in  that  clear  early 
morning,  without  a  sound  ave  the  ^Hng  of  pilgrims* 
bells.  Yet»  by  the  frequent  earthquakes  which  still  cause 
the  land  to  tremble,  we  know  that  the  fire/s  which  of 
old  desolated  this  region  still  smolder,  and  may  at  any 
moment  break  ont  again,  and  repeat  the  story  of  1707* 
which  is  the  date  of  the  latest  eruption.  According  to 
native  traditions,  this  huge  volcano  arose  suddenly  up- 
ward of  2,000  years  ago,  the  date  assigned  being  b,c*  285.  | 
At  the  same  time  a  mighty  oonvulnou  rent  the  earth  near 
Kioto,  500  miles  to  the  southward,  forming  a  chasm  sixty 
miles  loDg  by  eighteen  broad,  in  which  now  lie  the  blue 
waters  of  Lake  Biwa* 

The  internal  fires  find  vent  at  many  points  all  over  these 
fair  green  isles,  which  are  ^dotted  with  boiling  springa  and 
active  volcanoes  as  numerous  as  those  which  mark  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  Lombok,  Sumbawa*  Java,  Sumatra, 
the  Philippiues — in  short,  all  those  isles  which,  with 
Japan,  form  a  chain  along  which  volcanio  action  extends 
right  up  to  the  shores  of  ^<^"^*^hft4kffi 

lu  Kiusiu  alone  there  are  five  aoCive  voloanoea.  Of  one, 
near  Nagasaki,  called  the  High  Mountain  of  Warm  Springs, 
noted  for  its  hot  sulphur  baths,  the  Japanese  tell  how,  in 
1793,  the  summit  fell  in,  and  torrents  of  boiling  water 
burst  forth.  On  one  occasion  it  overwhelmed  the  city  of 
Shima  Barra,  destroying  35, 000  persons.  We  are  also  told  of 
a  mountain  fortress  in  the  district  which  suddenly  subsided, 
and  the  plaoe  where  the  hill  hiid  stood  became  a  lake. 

There  has  scarcely    been   one   century  in   which  tha  < 
national  records   have  not   had   cooaaion    to  record  dir«  ' 
catastrophes  caused  by  earthquakes.      Thus,  in  the  jear 
A.  IX  685,  2,000  acres  of  land  on  the  coast  of  Toaa,  in  tha 
isle  of  Shikokn,  were  pernuuiently  submerged,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  people  perished  in  various  parts  of  the  empire. 

Thirty  years  later,  40  vast  a  landalip  occurred  that  the 
Aratama  Biver  was  diverted  from  its  ohannei  and  flooded 
three  oountiea.  Then  followed  a  aneoesaion  of  earth- 
quakes,  aecompanied  by  terrific  tidal  waves,  one  of  which 
washed  away  thousands  of  people.  Mountains  were  rent  j 
asunder ;  vast  fissures  yawned,  swallowing  up  houses 
aod   people  and    emitting  bluish   flames ;    castles  were 
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demolished,  and  in  Kioto  a  temple  fell,  orusliiug  beneatii 
ito  rains  Hftj  priesta 

In  A-D.  1293  twenty  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have 
perished  in  one  earthquake. 

In  1331  the  summit  of  Fujiyama  was  visibly  lowered, 
the  upp^r  rim  of  the  crater  having  fallen  in  (as  I  have  re- 
cently seen  crags  six  hundred  feet  in  height  fail  in  at  the 
crater  of  Eilauea,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands). 
.  The  latest  eruption  of  Fujiyama  was  in  ad.  1707,  when 
a  mighty  earthquake  shook  the  land,  and  the  living  fires 
forced  open  a  new  chimney  at  three  thonsand  feet  below  the 
summit,  vomiting  showers  of  ashes,  which  fell  at  distances 
of  one  haudred  miles.  The  cone  thns  formed  rsmains  to 
this  day,  and  is  called  Ho-yei-San.  I  confess  I  grudge 
the  honorific  San  being  applied  to  the  unsightly  lump 
which,  as  seen  from  certain  points,  mam  the  otherwise 
faultless  sweep  of  the  perfect  outline. 

The  year  1854-55  was  marked  by  appalling  activity  of 
the  internal  forcea  The  isle  of  Shikoka  was  shaken  by  an 
earthquake  so  terxifio  that  the  solid  earth  heaved  in  waves 
like  an  angry  sea.  Innumerable  fissures  were  rent  open, 
and  from  these  gaping  chasms  mud  and  water  were  thrown 
up.  From  the  mountains  fell  vast  avalanches  of  earth  and 
rook,  which  overwhelmed  whole  cities,  and  what  escaped 
the  landslips  was  destroyed  by  fires  which  very  naturally 
broke  out  in  the  ruins.  Tidal  waves  swept  the  shores  and 
rushed  up  the  rivers,  doing  appalling  damage  and  flooding 
the  land.  A  Russian  frigate  which  was  lying  ofi  the  coast 
of  Tdzu,  in  Shimoda,  was  spun  round  and  round  forty 
times  within  half'  an  hour,  aad  was  then  thrown  ashore  a 
total  wreck.  In  one  night  seventy  shocks  wore  counted. 
In  the  district  of  Tosa  all  dwelling-houses  were  either 
thrown  down  or  shaken  to  their  foundatioii&  The 
country,  for  a  space  of  four  hundred  miles,  presented  one 
widespread  scene  of  desolation.  In  the  ensuing  twelve 
months  upward  of  eight  hundred  distinct  shocks  were  ex- 
perienced. 

In  1855  occurred  an  earthquake  so  terrific  that  the  City 
of  Tokio  was  well-nigh  destroyed.  Upward  of  fourteen 
thousand  dwelling-houses  and  two  thousand  strong  fire- 
proof storehouses  were  destroyed.  Multitudes  of  persons 
were  crushed  in  their  own  falling  houses  ;  others  fell  into 
clefts  and  chasms  which  suddenly  opened  beneath  their 
feet  and  swallowed  them  up.  Then  fire  spread  and  raged 
furiously,  so  that  the  city  was  made  desolate,  the  dead 
being  variously  estimated  at  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  thou- 
sand. 

Even  now  scarcely  a  week  passes  in  which  a  slight  shock 
of  earthquake  is  not  felt;  so  there  is,  of  course,  no  cer- 
tainty that  such  scenes  of  horror  may  not  at  any  time  be 
repeated.  Moreover,  within  a  day's  march  of  the  Mighty 
Mountain  lie  the  sulphurous  boiliog  springs  of  Ojingoko 
(i.  0.,  the  Great  Hell),  and,  at  no  great  distance  in  other 
directions,  two  sets  of  hot  spiiugs,  both  bearing  the  name 
of  Yumoto.  And,  looking  down  from  that  high  pinnacle, 
far  on  the  dreamy  horizon  I  saw,  or  fancied  I  saw,  a  faint 
indication  of  smoke  from  the  active  vol  can  io  isle  of  Vries 
(or  Ashima),  which  lies  just  ofT  the  coast  of  T^lzu.  Such 
n.-ighbors  as  these  make  it  impossible  to  ignore  the  prol>- 
ability  that  a  day  may  come  ere  long  when  Fuji-San  shall 
awake  from  his  sleep  of  a  century  and  a  half,  and  may  re- 
sume his  crown  of  fire,  aiVosuvius,  Etna,  and  many  another 
volcano,  fondly  assumed  to  be  extinct,  have  done  ere  noAv. 

Vesuvius  is  said  to  have  made  such  good  use  of  150 
years  of  rest  that,  at  the  time  of  the  great  eruption  in 
A.  D.  130C,  not  only  were  all  its  slopes  richly  cultivated, 
but  chestnut  groves  and  pools  of  water  bad  sprang  up 
within  the  crater.  Here,  on  the  extreme  summit  of  Fuji- 
jama,  we  have  the  water  springs,  but  no  trace  of  vegeta- 


tion, though  a  lew  blades  of  grass  have  struggled  intoliii 
within  a  very  bhort  distance  of  the  summit 

Whether  fiery  streams  shall  ever  again  poor  down  till 
mountain-side  and  burn  their  way  throagh  the  green  ka> 
ests,  we  cannot  prophesy.  At  present^  iiowever«  all  sacmi 
quiet^  and  the  mighty  giant  sleeps. 

Having  wandered  leisurely  round  the  crater — a  eircnft 
of  aboQt  three  miles— I  began  to  think  of  breakfast^  sod, 
returning  to  my  companions,  found  them  and  oar  follow- 
eis  already  in  possession  of  one  of  a  row  of  aboat  a  dons 
small  huts  facing  the  rising  sun,  which  fomx  a  one-sidsd 
street  where  the  pilgrims  lodge.  They  are  tiny  atoae 
honses,  partly  scooped  out  of  the  cinder-bank,  the  roof 
weighted  with  heavy  blocks  of  lava,  to  resist  tba  foros  of 
wild  tempests.  There  is  a  small  space  arttfloially  levdsd 
in  front  of  the  huts,  and  from  these  float  numbers  of  the 
gay  pilgrim  flags  already  mentioned.  Within  each  hut  ii 
a  small  space  neatly  matted,  and  here,  having  mptetd  the 
soft  warm  quilts  brought  with  us,  I  gladly  lay  down  forsn 
hour's  rest»  while  my  companions  made  the  oironit  of  the 
crater.  Our  large  sheets  of  oiled  paper  were  hong  soma 
as  a  curtain  to  shield  us  from  the  glare,  and  to  aepante 
our  comer  from  that  where  our  host  was  oooking.  Hap- 
pily, in  mercy  to  our  eyes,  he  had  substituted  oharoosl  for 
wood.  I  may  mention,  by-the-way,  that  water  here  boili 
at  184^  Fahr.  Above  my  head,  even  in  this  rude  hat»  wis 
the  invariable  domestic  shrine.  Here^  of  ooorse,  it  wh 
Shinto,  and  in  addition  to  the  usual  sacred  mirror  of  pol- 
ished metal,  was  a  model  of  Fujiyama  rudely  hewn  in 
lava. 

Our  quarters  being  as  comfortable  as  conld  possibly  be 
expected,  it  had  been  our  intention  to  spend  the  dsv 
and  night  quietly  on  the  summit  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, our  brother-pilgrim,  who  on  his  previous  ascents  hsd 
already  sufiered  from  mountain  sickness,  produced  by  the 
rarified  air.  was  on  this  occasion  so  violently  and  continn- 
ously  sick  that  it  was  evidently  necessary  for  him  to  de- 
scend at  once.  Both  our  Japanese  attendants  likewiw 
suffered,  and  asked  leave  to  go  back.  They  had  crushed 
sour  piok  plums  on  their  temples,  which  seemed  to  ns  a 
novel  remedy,  buc  is  one  much  in  favor  in  Japan.  Had 
we  but  known  it,  nature  had  provide<l  a  far  more  effioacions 
remedy  in  the  snowdrifts  of  the  crater — bathing  the  tem- 
ples with  snow  being  the  surest  protection  against  sickness 
and  headache  thus  produced. 

At  first  we  two  ladies  decided  on  remaining  by  ourselves 
(having  perfect  trust  in  our  coolies),  but  unfortunately, 
after  an  interval  of  rest,  I,  too,  awoke  feeling  ao  aiok  that, 
combining  the  chances  of  increasing  illnees  with  that  of 
bad  weather  on  the  morrow,  it  was  voted  better  that  we 
should  also  return  to  the  lower  world— a  deeision  whioh  I 
now  sincerely  regret,  being  convinced  that  mj  own  indis- 
position was  simply  momentary  and  dae  to  OTer>faUgafli 
I  am  the  more  inclined  to  this  belief  as  two  parties  of  onr 
friends,  fired  by  our  example,  made  the  pUgrimage  a  few 
days  later ;  each  spent  a  night  on  the  snmmil^  <vnniing  in 
for  grand  thunderstorms,  torrents  of  rain,  and  amagnifloent 
sunrise  ;  but  no  one  complained  of  any  tendenoj  to  sidL* 
iiess,  though  one  stalwart  Scot  did  awaken  with  a  headache, 
which,  howevor,  he  attributed  to  the  mountain  dew  in 
^vhich  he  had  pledged  his  absent  friends,  and  not  to  the 
mountain  air. 

Our  coolies  once  more  shouldered  their  burdens  with  an 
alacrity  which  surprised  us,  and  at  11.30  we  regretfully 
took  our  last  look  at  the  magnificent  soene^  and,  aliesdy 
over-wearied,  commenced  the  descent  Already  large 
white  clouds  encompassed  the  base  of  the  mountain,  sod 
floating  mists  played  about  the  summit,  vailing  the  son  end 
shielding  us  from  its  burning  rays.     Neverthelesi^  the 
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deaoenft  was  most  ezhanaiing,  and  aeemed  never-ending. 
The  path  laj  straight  down  the  oone,  over  deep,  soft  ash 
and  crumbly  sooriffi,  in  wbioh  we  sank  ovor  the  ankles,  and 
which  kept  penetrating  into  our  boots.  We  felt  grateful 
to  our  pilgrim  predecessors,  whose  straw  shoes  strewed 
the  earth  in  thonsandd,  making  it  a  shade  batter  for  ns. 

It  was  4  p*  iL  when  we  reached  the  rest-honse  where  we 
had  left  oar  kangoa^  and  mooh  did  w»  enjoy  some  good 
egg  9iMt  as  did  aiio  onr  oooliei^  who,  hsving  made  an  ex- 
cellent meal  and  tnuufaned  the  luggage  to  a  paokhorse 
which  w»  were  fortonate  enoogh  to  seooie,  ahonldered  the 
kangoB,  in  which  we  wearily  lay»  and  trotted  off  quite 
cheerily,  only  halting  to  nnoke  beneath  a  fine  old  larch- 
tree,  from  the  branches  of  whioh  hung  izm\imerable  pain 
of  old  almw  shoes,  tied  together  and  thrown  up  for  luck 
by  the  hsppy  pil^ma  whooe  task  is  accomplished,  and 
who  lucre  aeedied  a  store  of  merit  and  sanctity  to  last  for 
years  to  coma  Oar  ooolies  added  their  sandals,  and  as 
many  more  as  thej  oould  find  lying  on  the  path,  evidently 
oonsidaring  it  a  good  game.  They  then  trotted  on  down- 
hill to  Subashizi,  where  we  arrived  about  5.8Q.  This  time 
we  found  the  good  rooms  reserved  for  us,  and  hot  baths, 
the  advantage  of  which  the  Japanese  so  fully  anderstand, 
were  all  reedy.  These,  followed  by  a  good  night's  rest, 
partly  restored  us,  though  I  confess  I  was  stiff  and  aching 
for  many  days  to  come. 

We  spent  the  following  morning  in  pleasant  idleness  at 
the  old  Shinto  temple,  only  doiag  a  three  hoars'  evening 
march  to  Gk>temba,  whence  we  proposed  starting  long 
before  daylight  A  message  was,  however,  brought  to  us 
that  the  police,  who,  as  a  matter  of  course,  had  demanded 
our  passports,  refused  to  allow  us  to  pass  till  we  had  been 
inspected  by  the  doctor — a  ceremony  which  could  not  be 
performed  till  next  day.  This  was  on  account  of  the 
cholera  pania 

Tired  as  we  were,  we  concluded  that  the  only  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  put  on  onr  boots  ag^n  and  march  in  person 
to  the  police  office^  where  our  healthy  appearance  and  ex- 
treme civility  so  overawed  two  minute  policemen  that 
they  allowed  us  to  pass  on  unmolested.  So  at  8  a.  il  the 
good  old  landlady  and  cook  were  astir  to  feed  us  and  our 
coolis%  and  at  4  we  started  in  the  dark.  At  one  point  the 
cooliee  ievidently  had  a  great  joke,  and,  laughing  heartily 
but  very  silently,  they  ran  as  hard  as  they  oould  for  about 
half  a  mile.  We  could  not  understand  their  fun  at  the  time^ 
but  afterward  dieoovered  that  we  were  passing  the  house  of 
the  dreeded  dootor,  who  might  have  detained  us  as  he  had 
done  othcK^W)|ila 

The  am  xom  while  we  toiled  ap  the  Otomitonga  Pass, 
and  at  ereryatop  tlie  view  beoame  more  grand,  as  Fuji* 
yama  stood  reraded,  rising  in  doudless  beauty  from  the 
vast  intervening  plain.  Scarcely,  however,  had  we  feasted 
our  ^jea  on  tiie  lovely  vision,  when  the  mist  uprose,  and 
in  a  few  momenta  not  the  faintest  soggestioa  of  a  moun- 
tain was  to  be  seen,  to  the  great  grief  of  a  large  party  who 
toiled  up  the  hill  from  Hakoni  lake,  just  too  late  to  see  it. 

We  deaoended  the  pass,  and,  crossing  the  valley,  made 
for  a  region  known  as  Ojingoko,  «•  the  Great  Hell,"  where^ 
in  a  hollow  between  two  dark  wooded  hills,  the  stream  of 
boiling  sulphur-springs  rises  ceaselessly  from  a  bare  ex- 
panse of  red  broken  ground.  Before  reaching  this  spot 
we  arrived  at  the  charmingly  primitive  teahoose  of  Sen- 
^  >ko  Tu,  in  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  forest  The  water 
fiom  the  \iailing  sulphur-spriags  is  brought  down  in 
bamboo  pipe%  and  is  here  cooled  in  simple  but  effective 
bathsL  One  of  UuM  haviogbeen  tdd  off  for  ourexdusiTe 
use,  wmmmmikt  and  plaoed  ooder  the  gnardiaoahip  of  a 
pretty  Apnneae  boy»  who^  proud  of  his  oiiarge^  aat  oa 
watch  to  keep  off  idl  intruders,  we  were  able  to  revel  in 


peaces  and  did  our  best  to  boil  away  all  painful  memories 
of  our  climb.  Theo,  arrayed  in  cool  Japanese  dresses, 
lent  us  by  our  hostess,  we  were  ready  to  enjoy  a  semi- 
native  supper.  Oa  the  following  morning  we  repeated 
oar  sulphur-bath,  and  recommend  the  process  to  all  future 
pilgrims. 

Tiien,  climbing  the  hill  to  make  a  nearer  itispection  of 
"  the  Qreat  HeU,"  we  tried  various  rash  experiments  in 
the  wsy  of  tasting  sulphur,  alum,  and  iron  springs,  cooked 
our  luncheon  in  one^  and  then,  braving  the  ohokiog 
snlphorons  fumes  which  mads  as  oough  violently,  we 
inspected  the,  process  by  which  sulphur  rook  is  pounded 
to  a  fine  powder,  thrown  into  furnaces  where  it  becomes  a 
gas,  and^  passing  through  rude  retorts,  drips  in  a  deep 
orange-colored  fluid  into  large  vessels,  where  it  becoxnes 
pure  solid,  ealphur,  of  a  pale  ohrome-oolor,  after  which  it 
is  made  up  in  bundleeand  carried  down  the  monntaiai 

Deaoendmg  in  a  thick,  soaking  mist,  we  halted  at  the 
teahoose  of  Obango,  whese  a  group  of  native  travelers 
were  listening  in  rapt  attention  to  a  woman  reoiting,  in  an 
extraordinary  voice  down  in  her  throat,  gargling  and 
cackling,  and  occasionally  blowing  through  a  shell,  or 
loudly  tapping  with  her  fan.  She  was  apparently  redting 
some  old  story,  but  none  of  our  party  oould  anderstand  a 
word  she  said,  as  she  was  speaking  in  a  dialect  almost 
obsolete,  whioh  few  of  the  Japanese  themselves  could  follow. 
Au  hoar's  row  down  the  Hakoni  lake  brought  as  to  the 
village  of  the  same  name,  where  we  found  many  friends  in 
pleasant  Summer  quarters,  and  where  the  chief  attraotion 
of  every  house  and  every  walk  lies  in  the  view  it  com- 
mands of  Fujiyama. 


RESURGAM. 

Fbok  depth  to  height,  from  height  to  loftier  height, 
Onie  climber  sets  his  foot  and  sets  his  face, 
Tracks  lingeriDg  sunbeams  to  their  halting-plaoe. 
And  counts  the  last  pulsation  of  the  light  * 
Strenuous  through  day  and  unsurprised  bj  night 
He  runs  a  race  with  Time,  and  wins  the  raoe^ 
Emptied  and  stripped  of  all  save  only  Graoe^ 
Will,  Love,  a  threefold  panoply  of  might 
Darkness  descends  for  light  he  toiled  to  seek: 
He  stumbles  on  the  darkened  mountain-head* 

Lett  hreathlesa  in  the  unbreatbaUe  pure  air. 
Made  freeman  of  the  living  aod  the  dead: 
He  wota  not  he  has  topped  the  topmost  peak. 
But  the  returning  sun  will  find  him  there. 


LADY  UAMILTON. 

In  the  attention  paid  of  late  yea»  to  the  ooUeetlon  of 
the  carious  in  art,  many  psiiitfngs  of  tha  BngHsh  sehool 
have  been  sought,  not  alone  ftor-  intrioale  merit  in  the 
artist^  but  from  the  fket  that  the  model  who  sat  for  them 
was  the  strang^y  biantiful  Emma  Lyons,  ^o  began  life 
as  a  barefooted  girl,  near  Ohester,  gaining  a  nuaerable 
livelihood  by  driving  a  donkey  laden  with  ooal  and  sand. 
As  her  beauty  was  seen  while  she  was  a  child'a  nurae  in  a 
family  conneoted  with  Boydell,  the  engraver,  ahe  became 
a  model  for  artists,  hor  stngularly  beaatifal  proportions 
aud  CKqaisitely  modeled  outlinsa  making  her  a  type  for 
the  beautiful  formi  which,  on  canvas,  captivated  the  aris- 
tocracy and  wcilth  of  England.  Httioe  many  paintings 
of  apparently  ideal  forma  ace  really  her  portraits.  She 
waa  then  in  the  hands  of  a  traveling  physioisn,  or,  rather, 
a  qnaok»  aa  the  emblem  of  the  Goddess  Hygeia  (Health). 
She  had  aoqaired  by  tids  time  some  intellaotaal  ednoation 
and  tfaa  oaagaa  of.  aoeiety»  but,  anfortaaately»  no  one 
thooght  of  her  moral  traudng^  or  of  shielding  the  friend* 
less  girl  from  the  dangers  to  which  her  beauty  exposed 
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her.  Af ior  oome  jears  of  a  life  booIi  an  may  well  be  Bup> 
poeedt  when  aba  wae  thrown  rnnong  the  wealthy  men  of 
leknret  b^^  married  Hir  William  HamiltoD^  an  antiquarian 
and  diplomatist,  whom  ahe  aocompanied  to  Naples.  There 
■he  plunged  into  all  the  social  and  political  inthguea^  and 


oauaed  a  war  between  England  lukd  Spain.     Tbe  great 
Admiral  Nelson«  the  pride  of  England,  waa  ao  oaptiirateilj 
by  her  charma  that  he  renouncdcJ  hia  commfaateo  la  aojoy] 
her  Bodety. 
She  died  in  gx«Al  pof«riy  at  Calais,  Franoe.  la  IB15. 


LADt  mAWti^tm^^  fuom  i  r^nrrtKO  trr  Gtoiios  Aomiraf *^  tst  Piai  ^% 


ifOsmiAT    '  :  f^^  lY^f^  morning  papers  in  sereno 

Hi;  ftltii  I  reftkfast  wEiited,  and  the  disapproving 
conittexiiiiioe  of  a  dignified  bntler  appeared  every  five 
minuiaif^  mntelj  ftnrvejring  the  situation.  The  table  traa 
tfttd  tor  three  ;  bnt  aa  jet  the  till«  stately  master  was  the 
sole  rapfMuatAtive,  who,  unlike  most  of  his  flex,  did  not 
gnimbl«t  or  Tent  ill-bumor  upon  everybody  round  him. 
Bo  had  ItTed  abroad,  on  almoAt  in  visible  meaosi  sare 
dnrisg  Innaieot  aerrioe;  always  gallant,  in  tho  oooa* 
Vol  Xm.,  Na  5— 37, 
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became  a  millionaire,  and  went  home  to  Virginia  to  domi- 
oile  himself  in  the  splendid  establishment  of  J»oeljn  HalL 
The  terms  of  the  will  were  rather  peoaliar,  although  John 
Falkeraon  was  known  as  an  eccentrio  man. 

Neyertheless,  it  created  some  speonlation  as  to  the 
singular  old  man*B  meaning,  when  the  will  was  opened. 
People  only  remembered  him  as  a  bitter,  sarcastic,  weird 
old  man,  shut  up  in  the  library  at  Jooelyn  Hail,  refusing 
to  admit  or  see  any  soul  save  his  servants.  People 
seldom  sought  twice  to  invade  his  retirement  His  un- 
scrupulous tongue  usually  cured  them  of  any  such  desire. 

^hen  he  died,  at  last,  the  neighborhood  gave  a  sigh  of 
relief,  and  waited  for  some  last  oddity.  They  were  not 
disappointed.  The  will  fulfilled  their  expectations.  It 
was  a  curious  document,  derinng  the  whole  estate  to  his 
half-brother,  Hugh  Jocelyn,  and  in  case  of  Hugh  Jocelyn 
dying  without  heirs,  to  his  own  nephew,  Fulke  Fulkerson. 

••I  bought  the  estate  when  it  was  sold  under  the 
}^ammer,  at  the  death  of  my  stepfather,  Jooelyn,**  the 
will  said.  "I  restore  it  to  the  Jooelyn  name  and  race 
by  bequeathing  it  to  my  half-brother,  Hugh  Jooelyn. 
Should  he  die  without  leaving  children,  the  estate,  real 
and  personal,  must  go  to  my  nephew,  Fulke  Fulkerson, 
a  bom  scoundrel  and  the  only  homely  devil  in  the 
breed.  Should  Fulke  Fulkerson  die  without  children, 
or  not  survive  Hugh  Jocelyn  by  one  year  and  one  day, 
the  Jocelyns  shall  have  the  estate  for  all  eternity.  Bernard 
Jocelyn,  nephew  of  Hugh  and  my  half-nephew,  will,  on 
these  conditioni^  and  failing  heirs  from  Hugh,  become 
the  sole  heir." 

Saturnine  and  morose  as  old  John  Fulkerson  had  been 
all  his  lifs^  at  his  veiy  worst  he  never  equaled  the  evil 
disposition,  the  cruel,  vindictive  temper  of  this  "  homely 
devil,"  Fulke  Fulkerson.  Nevertheless,  he  seemed  to 
have  fiwtened, himself  tenaciously  upon  General  Jooelyn, 
despite  Winifred's  very  frank  aversion. 

It  was  for  these  two  that  General  Jooelyn  wuited  with 
such  commendable  patience.  His  fioe  face  brightened  as 
the  echo  of  a  light,  quick  footstep  betokened  the  arrival  of 
at  least  one  of  the  tardy. 

'*0h,  papa,  it  is  too  bad — ^you  dear,  good  old  papa, 
waiting,  and  not  to  scold,  and  you  have  been  here  so 
long,"  exclaimed  Winifred,  suddenly  opening  the  door  ; 
and  rushing  up  to  the  stately  gentleman,  she  threw  her 
arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed  him. 

*'  How  do  you  know  that  I  am  not  going  to  scold,  yon 
little  tornado  ?"  he  asked,  looking  proudly  into  the  lovely 
faoe^  with  its  dusky  eyes  and  long  lashes. 

"Becausa  you  never  do,  and  because  I  won't  let  you. 
There,  now !  I  am  so  hungry  I  I  wonder  if  breakfast  is 
ruined  1  It  didn't  matter  much  in  the  old  times,  papa, 
when  we  had  toast  without  butter,  and  coffee  without 
sugar,  and  when  I  boiled  you  an  QgQ  for  a  great  luxury — 
it  didn't  matter  about  waiting  then,  did  it,  papa  ?" 

•*No,  no,  my  lovely  child,"  he  said,  stroking  the  golden 
hair,  fondly.  **I  hopo  we  may  never  have  such  times 
again." 

•*  Oh,  papa,  I  could  not  go  back  to  poverty  now.  I  have 
tiled  it,  and  I  could  not  eudure  it  again.  It  is  charming 
to  be  rich,  isn't  it,  papa  ?  I  am  so  glad  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  my  being  poor  again." 

General  Jocelyn  turned  shortly  away,  and  as  he  laid  his 
band  on  the  bell  a  spasm  of  pain  shot  across  his  face. 

'*  Perhaps  not,"  he  said,  absently. 

*'  Who  is  here  to  breaLfast ;  not  that  dreadful  Fulke, 
again  f "  she  demanded,  with  a  pretty  affectation  of  terror, 
and  a  very  genuine  displeasure  in  the  musical  tones. 

••Winifred,  my  dear,  don't  speak  in  that  way  of  your 
cousin  ;  you  must  not ;"  and  there  was  an  unusual  energy 


in  the  general's  sonorous  voice,  and  a  oarions  anxiety  in 
the  way  he  watched  her  as  he  added,  ''He  haa  been  hare  to 
see  me  concerning  you." 

"Me?"  she  rejoined.  ''Oh,  I  am  so  hungry!  Nooneeiter 
came  to  see  you  about  me  when  I  wore  thoae  horrid  old 
stuff  dresses  until  they  were  too  short,  and  a  weather- 
beaten  hat,  and— and  when  we  lived  in  nasty,  dark  lodg- 
ings, no  one  ever  came  to  see  us  then,  papa,  exoept  the 
baker's  boy,  with  his  two-shilling  or  three-shilling  bill- 
by  way  of  introduction— did  they  ?  Oh,  Ssnders,  is  that 
breakfast?  Gome,  papa,  I  am  not  patient  like  yon;  ve 
will  finish  before  ugly  Fulke  puts  in  an  appeaxanoe ;"  and 
the  beautiful,  rosy  lips  smiled  scornfully  at  the  unusual 
gravity  in  a  face  always  kind  for  her.  The  anxiety  aeemed 
to  deepen  in  her  father's  countenance  as  the  graoefnl  little 
figure  fluttered  to  the  seat  behind  the  great  silver  ooffee- 
urn,  and  the  bright  eyes  glanced  mockinglj  over  the 
antique  cream-flagon,  and  defied  him  to  preaerve  that 
strange  gravity.  ''How  delightfully  nice  it  is  to  have 
everything  one  wants,  and  not  to  be  everlastingly  count- 
ing the  pennies  to  know  if  one  might  dare  eat  another 
slice  of  toast  I  We  can  laugh  at  it  all  now,  papa,  ean't  we— 
now  that  we  are  General  and  Miss  Jocelyn,  of  Jooelyn 
Hall  ?" 

••  You  are  full  of  reminiscences  this  mornings  Winifred,** 
he  remarked,  taking  the  cup  of  fragrant  Mocha  from  her 
in  the  same  preoccupied  manner. 

"Papa,"  she  said,  suddenly,  ''what  are  yon  thinking 
of?    I  will  know." 

"  Well,  Winnie,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  your  cousin, 
Folke,  has  been  with  me  this  morning,  to  ask  my  i>emua- 
sion  to  make  you  an  offer  of  marriage." 

'•The  wretch  1"  she  interposed.     ••Did  you  order  him 
out  of  the  house  ?" 
General  Jocelyn  did  not  lift  his  eyes  or  look  at  her. 
•*  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind.     I  am  bound  to  say,  Wini- 
fred, that  as  my  heir — that  is,  my  probable  heir — I  desire 
very  much  that  you  could  like  Fulke.     He  is  ugly  and 

ungainly " 

••  And  a  savage  wretch,  vicious  and  cruel  as  a  wild  ani- 
mal," she  broke  in,  impetuously. 

•*  But  as  my  probable  heir " 

••Papa,"  she  interrupted  again,  the  peach-like  flash 
deepening  in  her  delicate  cheek,  ••you  iorget  that  he 
cannot  be  your  heir  while  I  live." 

•'True,  true,"  he  answered,  in  some  oonfusion;  •'I 
forgot  that  I — but  he  is  my  nephew,  and,  aeriously, 
Winifred,  it  would  be  happiness  and  relief  to  me  if  you 
could  like  my  nephew." 

••Bernard  Jocelyn  is  your  nephew,  too,  papa.  Why  do 
you  not  advocate  magnificent  Bernie  instead  of  this  detest- 
able Fulke  ?    Bernie  likes  me,"  she  added,  half-shyly. 

••But  Bernard  is  poor,  my  love;  you  hate  poverty ;  it 
is  to  save  you  from  the  least  danger  of  poverty  that  I  ad- 
vocate Fulke,"  he  replied,  in  an  embarrassed  way,  as  if 
striving  to  find  arguments. 

•*Papa,  I  don't  understand  you.  What  if  Bernie  is 
poor,  I  will  be  rich— you  are  rich.  Is  there  any  danger 
of  my  being  poor  ?  I  tell  you  I  hate  and  detest  this  ugly 
brute  of  a  Fulke.  I  would  scarcely  marry  him  if  there 
was  no  other  way  in  the  world  of  being  rich*  Papa,  if  we 
were  going  to  be  poor  again,  and  I  could  only  prevent  it 
by  marrying  ugly  Fulke,  1  might  think  of  it,  so  much  do 
I  dread  poverty  ;  but  when  we  are  rich  and  happy,  with 
plenty  of  money  and  servants  and  a  grand  house,  why  on 
earth  do  you  want  me  to  endure  the  proposals  of  t^hi«  ngij 
wretch— tell  me  that,  papa  ?" 

Her  bright,  dusky  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  villi  a 
keen  inquiry  and  surprise  in  their  h'quid  depthBi 
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*'Well,  well,  my  darling,  do  as  jon  wish.  I  only  want 
jon  to  be  happy,"  was  the  half-jesting,  half  •serious  reply. 
**  Only,  Winifred,  my  darling,  neyer  speak  to  me  of  Bernie. 
I  will  never  consent  to  that ;  it  would  be  folly,  too,  just 
when  he  is  going  off  on  that  Arotic  expedition.  Yon  will 
nerer  hear  of  him  again,  my  little  pet." 

She  langhed  securely. 

*' Yon  dear  old  general,  don't  try  to  be  severe  ;  it  won't 
da  Don't  yon  speak  of  that  ngly,  detestable  Fnlke— I 
hate  him,  the  OTil-faoed  wretoh '* 

The  door  opened  slowly,  and  Fnlke  himself  walked  in. 
The  sinister  scowl  always  on  his  repnlsiTe  countenance 
seemed  darker  and  more  viciously  evil  than  ever.  Evi- 
dently he  had  heard  the  verdict  of  the  witching  girl  sit- 
ting demurely  behind  the  massive  ooffee-nm.  However 
much  as  he  may  have  suspected  her  aversion  in  the  past, 
the  downright  avowal  of  it  now  lashed  the  vindictive 
temper  into  bitter  passion.  The  lurid  hue  overspreading 
his  face  never  changed  as  he  seated  himself  at  the  table, 
and  accepted  a  cup  of  coffee  from  the  tiny  white  hand  of 
the  beautiful  heiress. 

**  Now,  papa,  yon  can  entertain  Folke ;  I  am  going  for  a 
ride  this  lovely  morning.  See,  they  have  brought  Selim 
around,  and  good-by,  papa,"  she  said,  tossing  a  muffin  to 
a  dainty  skye  watching  her  expectantly. 

"Wait,  Winifred  ;  I  have  promised  Pulke  that  you  will 
see  him  in  the  library  this  morniog,"  interposed  her 
father,  the  same  anxious  look  creeping  into  his  eyes. 

**  Have  you,  papa  ?  Well,  perhaps  when  I  have  put  on 
my  riding-habit  I  may — perhaps— perchance— see  Fulke 
for  just  a  few  minutes,"  was  the  reluctant  answer. 

"As  you  like,"  surlily  observed  Falke,  without  glancing 
up  ;  "just  as  you  say.  Uncle  Hugh— I  leave  it  with  yon," 
he  added,  fixing  his  eyes  meaningly  on  his  uncle.  "  I  am 
not  much  of  a  ladies'  man,  but,  you  understand,  I  am  not 
dainty  in  dealing  with  men.  I  think  I  understand  that," 
he  added,  with  a  short,  sneering  laugh. 

General  Jocelyn  moved  uneasily. 

"You  will  see  Fulke,"  he  said,  with  more  of  command 
than  he  had  ever  used  to  Winifred. 

"Perhaps;  I'll  just  ponder  over  it  a  bit,  papa,"  she  re- 
torted, Baudly,  the  faintest  possible  amazement  in  her 
countenance. 

"Ay,  I  dare  swear  she'll  see  me,"  rudely  commented 
Fnlke,  going  on  with  Ids  breakfast 

T^nifred  turned  haughtily. 

"I  won't  see  you  to-day  ;  wait  until  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
receive  you,  sir,"  and  without  waiting  for  the  acrid,  sullen 
answer  which  Fulke  evidently  meditated,  Winifred  Jocelyn 
darted  out  of  the  room,  up  the  broad  staircase  to  her  own 
boudoir. 

"  Ourse  her  I"  muttered  Fnlke,  audibly,  as  he  deliberately 
laid  down  lus  knife  and  fork,  and  fixed  his  scowling,  men- 
acing eyes  on  his  host 

Perhaps  in  all  his  rough,  adventurous  life  General  Joce- 
lyn had  never  felt  the  thrill  of  fear  and  intimidation  that 
quivered  through  him  as  he  encountered  the  pitiless, 
deadly  glare  of  Fulke's  steel-like  eyes. 

"Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  stand  this  T*  he  asked,  in 
a  low,  passionate  voice,  while  a  certain  indescribable  alarm 
became  visible  in  the  handsome,  ruddy  face  opposite ;  still 
his  stately  dignity  did  not  forsake  him  when  General 
Jocelyn  said,  coldly : 

**  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  I  certainly  don't  understand 
you." 

"Yon  don't,  eh?" sneered  Fnlke.  "Unde  Hugh,  we 
might  as  well  undficstand  each  other  clearly !" 

"  Jqat  as  you  wish,  lir^**  replied  the  other. 

'^Ysfy  well ;  in  liili  case  zny  wish  rulcAi    I  happen  to 


have  the  whip-hand  of  you,"  retorted  the  nephew,  with 
an  unpleasant  laugh,  more  malign  than  the  veriest  growl, 
and  as  insulting  as  possibly  Fnlke  meant  it  should  be. 

"Pray  explain  yourself,"  haughtily  observed  his  uncle ; 
but  even  as  he  spoke  a  certain  grayness  crept  about  the 
temples,  gradually  t)ecoming  more  visible  when  the  repul- 
sive, evil  face  came  nearer,  and  Fulke  said,  deliberately : 

"  You^have— a  secret— eh  ?" 

"  What  is  that  to  you  ?"  demanded  the  other,  angrfly. 

Fulke  laughed  again. 

"  Wise  in  yon  not  to  deny  it,  and  equally  bold ;  because 
when  I  once  dose  my  grippers  on  anything,  I  don't  let  go 
easily ;  perhaps  you  know  that,  eh  ?"  he  asked,  with  an 
insolent  leer. 

"That  is  your  affidr,  sir,"  was  the  haughty  response^ 
while  General  Jocelyn  looked  as  if  he  could  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  spring  on  this  exasperating,  villainous-looking 
man  and  kill  him  then  and  there. 

"  Possibly  you  will  find  it  your  afOEor  before  all  is  done  I" 

There  was  a  silence  of  a  moment  then,  apparently  with 
a  terrible  effort  at  calmness,  the  host  looking  past  his  guest 
straight  out  the  window,  where  a  groom  in  jaunty  cap  and 
velveteen  jacket  exercised  a  spirited  bay  ;  and  possibly  the 
scene  gave  more  strength  to  the  strange  want  of  nerve  in 
a  man  noted  for  audacious  coolness. 

"  Fnlke,  I  don't  suppose  the  caprice  of  a  spoiled  girl  has 
given  you  cause  for  insults  to  me ;  you  have  dropped  some 
rather  remarkable  insinuations  of  late ;  as  you  were  good 
enough  to  observe  jnst  now,  we  may  as  well  comprehend 
each  other.    Excuse  me  if  I  insist  upon  an  explanation." 

Despite  the  calm  courtesy  of  the  well-bred  gentleman, 
the  lynx-eye  watching  him  perceived  that  the  hand  holding 
the  newspaper  shook  visibly. 

"  We  may  as  well  have  it  out"  the  other  said,  coarsely. 
"  You  are  a  rich,  magnificent  gentleman  ;  I,  as  my  beastly 
Unde  Fnlkerson  said,  a  poor  and  homely  devil ;  but  I 
have  to  make  up  the  deficit  somewhere.  Luckily,  a  rich 
man's  secret  is  about  as  good  an  investment  as  anything 
else.  I  hold  your  secret  Uncle  Hugh  ;  I  stumbled  on  it 
by  a  fortunate  accident ;  you  best  know  what  it  is  worth 
to  keep  it  hushed  up." 

"  Suppose,  sir,  that  I  decline  to  admit  your  claim  without 
proof  ?"  began  General  Jocelyn,  while  his  fingers  uncon- 
sciously crushed  the  paper  in  a  fierce,  hard  grasp— uncon* 
sdously  to  himself,  but  the  wary  watch  that  marked  every- 
thing took  mental  note  of  the  smallest  betrayal  of  agi- 
tation. 

" Proofs !"  insolently  repeated  his  nephew.  "Perhaps 
you  take  me  for  a  fooL  Nobody  ever  said  that  of  me,  and  .1 
am  very  confident  nobody  ever  will— not  yon,  at  least  You 
may  rest  assured  that  I  have  neither  neglected  the  proof 
nor  the  details.  Listen  :  you  tramped  it  considerably 
around,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  taking  service  wherever  you 
could  get  it  Why  did  you  not  stay  in  New  Orleans  twenty 
years  ago  ?  Why  did  you  voluntarily  and  abruptly  quit  the 
delightful  Crescent  City,  and  never  again  venture  within 
the  limits  of  your  native  country,  and  what  became  of ** 

"  Stop,  for  God's  sake  I"  ejaculated  the  other,  a  look  of 
bunted  terror  in  his  livid  face— a  look  that  riveted  the 
fetters  this  merciless  nephew  slowly  faatened  upon  him. 
Ay,  that  is  a  confounded  unpleasant  reminiscence,  that 
little  episode  in  the  garden  of  Le  Yailliante's  pretty  cot- 
tage— confoundedly  ugly  for  rich  General  Jocelyn— eh, 
sir?" 

And  the  wicked,  uncanny  smile  on  the  repellent  coun- 
tenance had  a  fiendish  triumph,  galling  and  humiliating 
to  the  gentlemaimrrithing  already  in  bonds. 

"  Go  on,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  unsteady  tone»  "What  id 
it  yoa  want  f— not  BMrelly  my  dowofUl  f* 


•'No— oU,  DO  ;  liiftt  wotild  b©  a  bad  iovesimsnt  I  leaTd 
that  ua  a  last  altematire.  SaU«fj  my  demands,  and  jon 
maj  lire  and  die  in  jonr  falsa  lionors,  trith  jont  crime  an- 
pnniabed  ;  bat  jou  know^  me.  Fail  in  one  single  point  to 
aooede  to  mj  terms,  and  I  will  give  70a  np  to  the  law  aa 
f reel  J  as  I  would  a  dog.  I  don^i  pretend  to  any  love  for 
thci  man  who  has  every  stiver  of  what  shoald  be  mine.** 

The  bewildered  helplessness  of  one  cowering  nnder  a 
deadly  menace  settled  on  Geaerol  Jooelyn's  usnallj  calm 
face.  As  Fulke  had  said,  he  knew  him^  and  the  knowledge 
sent  a  quiver  of  strange  fear  through  the  old  soldier.  If 
there  was  a  dark  episode  in  the  past,  hidden  away  under 
the  exile  of  twenty  yeara,  Fulke  had  possessed  himself  of 
it— Fulke,  of  all  others.  God  help  him  !  Hugh  Jooelyn 
kaew  that  the  lash  was  over  him  for  life.  With  his  money 
oame  this  hideous  slavery  to  a  man  who  enned  and  hated 
him. 

He  sighed  hopelessly,  and  wished  in  his  terror-strioken 
soul  for  the  days  when  he  had  been  not  worth  the  remem- 
brance of  any  man  ;  when  even  Fulke  did  not  care  to  hunt 
him  down,  and  when  he  had  not  seen  Winifred. 

"  What  is  it  you  want  ?"  repeated  the  uncle,  a  qaeer 
blindness  crossing  his  vision,  as  a  dainty  little  figure  in 
blue  habit  and  waving  plumes  tripped  across  the  piazza, 
and  springing  lightly  into  the  saddle,  cantered  ofT  down 
the  avenue. 

**  That's  businesap  I  can  soon  tell  you  my  terms,  and  I 
think  you  know  there  is  no  back-down  from  the  smallest 
particular.  What  I  demand  is  the  price  of  my  silence — 
the  golden  salve  for  a  conscience  outraged  by  shielding 
such  a  villain  from  jastioe/*  and  Fulke  laughed  bis  harsh, 
discordant  laugh  as  he  saw  the  handsome,  poMshed  man 
before  him  flinch  nnder  hia  taanta.  *•  What  I  want  is  just 
this :  first,  I  must  have  money*  I  want  a  thousand  dol- 
lars to-morrow.  I  won*t  press  you  too  hard  ;  it  would 
excite  comment,  especially  as  money  is  only  an  accessory, 
not  my  principal  demand,  which  is — perhaps  you  can 
guess  that,''  jestingly  added  Fulke,  taking  cognizftnce  of 
the  wild  anxiety  in  Hugh  Jocelyn'a  whole  aspect  as  he 
waited  to  hear  the  *' principal  demand^'  of  his  pitiless 
enemy,  ''My  principal  demand  is  Winifred/*  slowly 
oontinued  the  nephew,  eying  his  uncle  as  if  he  fally 
nnderatood  the  bitterness  of  the  cnp  he  held  to  his  lips. 

^'Winifred  r  gasped  Hugh  Jocelyn.     '•  My  Winifred  ?'* 

*•  Yes,**  retorted  the  other,  insolently.  **I  think  lex- 
plained  that  yesterday/^ 

K  ^j  Wioifred  V*  repeated  General  Jocolyn. 

•*  Yes  ;  I  wiE  marry  Winifred.  I  may  be  an  ugly  devil 
myself,  but  I  have  always  meant  to  marry  the  prettiest 
woman  I  ever  met  She  is  the  very  prettiest,  and  1  mean 
to  marry  Winifred,"  and  Fulke  leaned  back  in  hia  chair 
with  a  smile  of  sinister  exultation. 

"Fulke,**  began  his  unole,  in  a  husky,  difficult  voice, 
•* Winifred  has  always  had  her  own  way  ;  she  may  refuse 
you,  as  she  did  this  morning '* 

' '  It  don't  matter,  **  interrnpted  the  other,  roughly.  "  You 
ore  to  compel  her." 

Hugh  Jocelyn  was  still  pale  and  harassed,  but  a  faint 
smile  flitted  across  his  drawn  features. 

•*Hofr  can  any  one  compel  Winifred?  She  is  self- 
willed  and  resolute*     How  can  anybody  compel  her  T* 

"That  is  your  affair.  Yon  must  find  a  way  to  compel 
her,  and  in  a  hurry,  too ;  for,  seeing  that  I  am  buying  her 
of  you,  as  it  were,  I  don't  mean  to  wait,**  again  broke  in 
Fnlke,  a  dogged  resolntion  settling  upon  his  countenance 
"I  don't  mean  to  stand  insults  from  Winifred  ;  but  I  won*t 
hold  you  responsible  for  that.  I  will  st^n  cure  her  of  all 
that  when  she  is  my  wife,  I  fancy  I  can  break  the  spirit 
of  any  woman— only  you  are  to  compel  her  to  marry  me.** 
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"I  don't  know  what  compulsion  I  coald  000  Um^  Wbtf* 
fr«d  would  heed.*'  his  uncle  said,  a  mlseratile  waariiM 
ilia  voioe^  as  if  his  spirit  had  already  been  brokan* 

"Understand  me,  Uncle  Hugh:  I  distiooUy  st«t9d 
my  terms  were  to  be  complied  with,    Th«?y  are, 
money  to  live  upon,  whioti  is  luxury  to   a    bef^gar 
myself.     I  prefer  plain,  what  joti  might  term  now,  roq 
living.     I  suppose  the  plebeian  cross  thai  gava  mo  isy  1 
face  evinces  itself  in  my  preference  for  fro|pal  Hvin 
want  the  money,  bat  I  shall  never  speod   il 
clothes  and  follies.     I  wish  to  marry  Winifred 
is  the  most  beautifnl  creature  I  over  beheliL     I  fa 
being  envied  by  men  for  my  pretty  wife,  8ii4  porhapt 
am  fool  enough  to  be  la  love  with  her ;  at  all  ev«ali»  eocBi*  J 
what  may,  I  demand  Winifred,  and  Winiffed  I  wtU  1 
and  you  are  to  compel  her  to  bo  my  wife — that's  the  1 
and  the  short  of  it     I  think  that  is  plain  EnglisU.* 

Fulke  put  his  thamba  in  the  arm  holes  of  hia  vest,  ts^] 
twirled  them  gleefully,  quite  nnftble  to  disguise  lh«  8ilis-J 
faction  it  aflbrdei  him  tj  wield  his  briitil  pow^r  orer  his  1 
relative,  whose  very  physique  incensed  him  by  its  impofi- 
ing  grace. 

The  two  were  strangely  unlike — the  Jocelyn   aod  Ihs  I 
Folkerson^both  were  large  in  stature,  one  symraQtrlcal 
and  superb,  the  other  a  coarse  development  of  botio  and 
muscle,  which,  with  the  short  bull- neck  and  heavy,  tot*  I 
bidding  countenance,  whereon  the  lines  of  bitter,  viodio^J 
tive  passion  were  deeply  grooved,  gave  at  the  Arti  1 
an  unmistakable  impress  of  what  Fnlke  really  via — 1 
scrupulous*  pitiless  "  devil,*'  as  old  John  Folkenoa  hiJ 
phrased  it 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  ask  you  whether  you  will  do  it  I 
simply  say  that  you  must  do  it** 

Hnge  Jooelyn  brushed  his  hand  across  Ms  eyet,  «i  U I 
something  obacured  their  vision.     If  ever  he  had  almiad 
in  the  past,  he  was  in  the  tolb  now.     They  had  fastaned 
their  deadly  grip  upon  htm  for  ever. 

"Perhaps,'*  the  other  said,  bitterly,  **  joa  eau  isQ  me 
how  I  can  do  it  You  seem  to  have  arranged  Ihia  oiaiter 
in  your  own  mind.** 

"That  is  not  my  business,*'  was  the  dogga^ 
"yon  know  what  it's  worth  to  you  to  comply  wiUi  »y 
terms.  Still,  I  don't  mind  saying  that  I  desire  opportu- 
nities of  seeing  Winifred  when  I  please.  You  are  lo  ittike 
her  understand  that  it  is  aa  mnch  as  your  Ut»  ia  vorth  to 
inault  me,  espeoialty  in  public— as  mudi  as  font  lift  ii  J 
worth,"  he  repeated,  meaningly. 

His  uncle  made  an  impatient  gesture  with  his  hand,  tlm 
gloved  hand,  with  its  white  fingers  free  and  pliant,  but 
the  back  and  palm  enveloped,  as  it  had  ever  besii,  wlUi  a 
thick  kii  half  glove.  No  one  had  ever  seen  Hugh  Joae^yn 
without  that  singular  covering  upon  his  hand«  and  oa  oo#  I 
had  ever  been  told,  or,  perhaps,  venttired  lo  aalc,  wliy  it 
was  there.  Not  even  Winifred,  daring  and  deftatil  §m  tht 
was,  had  ever  teased  anything  but  a  jesting  «viidoii  from  \ 
Mm, 

"I  presume,"  remarked  Fulke,  as  his  eye  reeled  upon  j 
the  one  defect  in  the  handsome  man  before  him,  "that I 
you  wear  that  thing  on  your  hand  aa  a  badgio  of  hocio^<— | 
or,  who  knows  ?  it  may  be  dishonor." 

It  may  have  been  a  chance  shot  or  it  mi^  not,  but.ocr-l 
tainly  Fulke*s  evil  face  lighted  exultantly  u  ho  perociTvd  J 
the  terrible  oflect  of  his  insiouation* 

Hugh  Jocelyn  leaned  his  hea^  heavily  upon  Ui  1 
cold,  clammy  moisture  gathered  ia  drops  over  hia  j 
forehead.  He  was  deadly  wMte  and  shaken,  liko  aao  long 
ill ;  spasms  of  anguish  seemed  to  oross  the  faoo  ho  atevm 
to  conceal  from  the  relentless  gast  fixed  upon  it 

"  I  feel  ill  i  excuse  me.     I  will  go  to  tha  Uhrsry.' 


^BGeneittl  Jooeljn  rose  alowlj^  ataggmag  blmJIj  as  lie 
PHngUl  Ibe  btiok  oi  the  obair  to  flteady  himaell. 
I        "Ooe  minate,  if  jan  pkuae ;  lei  ua  ondersUnd  each 
I    ether,*'  inlerpoee J  Falke,  rising  unJ  Uclug  him  ioBoIeaUj. 

em  sKKsede  to  mj  terma,  or  do  jon  prefer  my  eoltliog 
ioor«8  I  ha?e  a^aiott  you  in  my  own  way  ?** 


ns 
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••That  is  •nffioieni,'*  and  Hngli  Joceljn  shut  the  door 
•ftor  him,  m  if  a  horrible  fear  was  npoa  him  that  this 
man  might  nerer  leare  liis  side,  nerer  giTe  him  a  mo- 
meot  of  rest  from  his  dreadfol  presenoe.  He  passed  into 
the  libnurjr,  and  locking  the  door,  sank  into  a  great  arm- 
chair, and  bnried  his  face  in  his  hands  with  a  groan  of 
despair— a  hitter,  agonized  groan.  Half  the  hoar  had 
kpsed,  and  still  the  rigid  figure  in  its  hopdasB  attitude 
aerer  mored.  The  sonshine  streamed  in  on  the  statoaiy 
and  costly  Tases,  the  Inxory  and  wealth  ririUe  at  eyerj 
toHL  Men  talked  of  Jooelyn's  Inek,  while  the  hounded, 
badgered  owner  of  this  grandeur  eroudied  in  his  library 
and  widied  that  he  was  at  rest  in  the  grave,  safe  from 
Fulkflu  The  haggard  misery  in  the  usually  pleasant  f  aoe^ 
when  at  last  he  raised  his  head,  might  have  touched  the 
heart  of  a  bitter  enemy. 

**  My  God,  must  it  be  so  ?"  he  muttered,  looking  at  the 
strange  bandage,  coTering  whateyer  it  might — who  could 
say,  sure  enough — the  mark  of  honor  or  dishonor  ?  He 
hdd  it  off  from  him,  and  turned  the  covered  hand  over 
and  over,  a  grim,  bitter  desperation  in  his  countenance ; 
then  he  slowly  tried  to  draw  the  tight-fitting  bandage  of£ 
It  came  with  difficulty — evidently  it  was  not  meant  to 
come  off  until  the  fabric  might  be  torn  away  for  shabbi- 
ness ;  but  Hugh  Jocelyn  suddenly  seized  a  ^fe  lying  on 
the  table,  and  with  the  bright,  sharp  little  blade  cut  the 
dark  kid  and  flung  it  from  him.  Once  more  he  held  up 
the  hand,  and  with  a  shudder  seemed  to  compel  his  glance 
to  re/^»  upon  it  On  the  back  of  the  hand,  red  and  seared 
into  the  white  flesh,  was  the  letter  "  S,"  branded  thereon 
lor  all  eternity.  A  passion  of  bitter  anguish  seemed  to 
overwhelm  him  as  the  light  gleamed  upon  the  horrible 
disfiguration  of  the  shapely  hand — the  band  of  a  gentle- 
man in  all  die  save  that  ds^k-red  brand  of  ''  S.*'  ''  Great 
God,  must  I  bear  it  for  ever  and  for  ever  ?*'  he  ejaculated, 
helplessly.  "And  my  little  Winifred,  must  she  be  the 
viotmi?  Surely  it  is  expiated  without  that''  He  folded 
hiS  arms  across  Lis  broad  breast  and  paced  up  and  down 
the  floor.  "Degradation,  difgrace!"  he  muttered,  under 
his  breath,  as  his  eye  traveled  to  the  clock  again  and  again, 
in  a  sort  of  terrified  dread.  Die  minates  wore  on  steadily 
— they  never  halted  because  of  tho  largain  ho  must  enter 
into  00  soon.  Ten  minutes  of  grace  remained  to  him. 
Hugh  JoQclyu  unlocked  a  drawer,  and  taking  out  a  fresh 
bandage,  precisely  similar  in  hue  and  texture  to  the  one 
tossed  aside,  he  fitted  it  carefnlly  on  the  marked  hand. 
"Ay,"  he  muttered,  bitterly,  **it  is  an  eternal  vengeance, 
and  there  is  no  help  now — none.  My  Winifred,  my  poor 
darling,  you  must  never  know ;  it  is  for  your  sake,  my 
little  one,  for  your  sake.  Oh,  God  !  I  had  rather  put  a 
p'stol  to  my  head  and  end  it  all,  but  for  my  littlo  Wini- 
fred— for  her  aake,  ah,  God  !*' 

The  silvery  tones  of  the  French  clock  struck  the  last 
moment  of  respiteii  General  Jocelyn  stopped  like  one 
stricken,  then  apparently  summoning  all  his  fortitude,  he 
sat  down,  with  his  back  to  the  light,  and  waited.  It  was  a 
pitiful  effort  at  calmness— a  frightful  struggle,  with  the 
black  shadow  of  the  past  grasping  his  very  soul.  The 
last  musical  stroke  still  echoed  in  the  silent  apartment  as 
a  sharp  rap  on  the  door  proved  that,  like  '  Jmself,  Fulke 
had  watched  the  speeding  minutes. 

Fulke's  quick,  sharp  scrutiny  of  his  uncle  when  ho  was 
admitted  seemed  rather  to  disappoint  him. 

••Well,"  le  said,  bluntly,  **what  is  tho  result  of  your 
meditation  ?  It's  an  infernally  good  place  to  meditate, 
always  pr(  /idod  one  has  very  pleasant  subjecta*' 

General  Jocelyn  made  no  reply  to  the  taunt  He  was  in 
no  position  to  resent  taunts  now,  however  goading  they 
might  be. 


"  Well,*'  reiterated  Fulke,  supportan^  liis  cilia  viik  ha 
bony  hands^  and  watching  the  other  vaziij — ^w4  do 
you  agree  to  my  terms  or  not  ?  Am  I  to  hawe  a  ooape- 
tenoy  and  Winifred  for  my  wife  for  boldin^  tmj  tongas  cr 
notr 

General  Jooelyn's  oonntenanoe  did  not  duuxgi^  bat  kii 
hands  moved  nervously. 

«Do  I  understand  that  if  I  eomplj  wilh  fUbam  ptopoa- 
tion  yon  bind  yourself  to  be  silent  for  ever  in  fefawaes  to 
any— any  unpleasant  episodes  in  my  lifis  T*  be  dowiy  ii- 
quired.     *' To  suppress  any  sneh  knowledge  ?" 

*•  Certainly  I  do.  I  will  draw  np  an  agveemenl^  aigaed 
by  both,  to  that  effect,  if  youssy  so— indeed,  Ipielerii* 

There  was  a  cunning,  wicked  leer  in  Folke'a  eye  as  ha 
said  this. 

"As  you  please, **  assented  his  anole. 

Fulke  seized  a  pen  and  wrote  rapidly  for  a  lew  momeati 

"  Here  it  is,"  he  said,  with  an  evil  smile  :  **  *In  eoosid* 
oration  of  a  small  competenoy  of  two  thonaaod  dcJlan  per 
annum,  secured  Fulke  Fnlkerson  as  long  as  he  livas  by 
Hugh  Jocelyn,  and  the  hand  of  T^nifred  Jooelyn  in  mir- 
riage,  Fulke  Fnlkerson  solemnly  binda  bimaelf  never  to 
divuj^  any  knowledge  he  has  of  a  erime  oommittsd 
twenty  years  ago  in  the  City  of  New  Orieana  bj  Hu^ 
Jocelyn.'" 

Fullce  watched  him  in  evident  anxiety  as  Gknsnl 
Jocelyn  read  the  ugly  compact,  with  its  terrible  hint 

*'That  will  do,"  he  said,  simply— a  sort  of  re^lsa 
calmness  in  his  manner. 

Fulke  affixed  his  signature,  then  passed  the  sheet  agsia 
to  his  uncle. 

''Sign  it,"  he  said,  imperatively. 

In  spite  of  himself,  a  simster  triumph  seemed  to  break 
over  his  well-trained  features  as  General  Jooelyn  wrote 
the  name  "  Hugh  Jocelyn  "  under  that  other. 

"Now,  I  will  copy  this,  and  we  can  sign  both  papeia 
You  will  keep  one,  and  I  the  other.  I  think  we  will  un* 
derstand  each  other  then." 

Hugh  Joceljn  mado  no  reply.  No  one  knew  so  well 
the  horrible  dread  hanging  over  him,  the  frightful  know- 
ledge this  man  might  possess.  Alas !  whatever  it  was,  this 
handsome,  courtly  man,  the  heir  of  a  grand  fortune,  dared 
not  tempt  its  revelation. 

Silently  they  both  signed  the  other  agreement 

*'  And  I  will  be  here  at  noon  to-morrow  to  see  Winifred. 
Please  explain  what  is  expected  of  her.  That  ie  yoor 
business  now,"  Fulke  said,  as  he  folded  his  copy  of  the 
fatal  agreement,  and  laying  it  in  a  great  leathern  pocket- 
book,  unceremoniously  took  up  his  hat  and  left  the  room. 

''  The  fool,  to  sign  an  out-and-out  confession,  and  give  it 
to  me.  Ay,  what  do  I  care,  after  I  have  married  the  girl  ?" 
he  muttered,  as  he  walked  down  the  avenue  to  the  porter's 
lodga  

CHAPTER  n. 

DC   BOVDS. 

WiNTFRXD  stood  bofors  her  drsssing-table  while  **  Mam- 
mie  Jane,"  as  she  called  her  elderly  mulatto  maid,  pat  the 
finiahing-touchee  to  the  toilet  for  dinner. 

*'You  does  beoome  white  so  powerful  mn^  Miss 
Winnie,  child.  So  did  Marse  Hugh's  dster,  my  young 
miss ;  but  you  don't  favor  the  Jocelyns,  dear,  not  a  bit 
They're  all  dark,  and  fiery,  and  grand,  and " 

**And  I,"  lauged  Winifred,  glancing  at  the  beantifnl 
image  reflected  in  the  mirror—'*!  am  fair,  and  not  a  bit 
grand.     Ah,  Mammie  Jane,  that's  whnt  you  meant** 

"  Soh-soh,  my  little  missie.  Ton  knows  yon  Is  a  s^ht 
prettier  den  any  libbin  sool  I  ebber  seen ;  but  dofa  H^"^ 
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no  JooelTn  fore  jou  wid  yellow  bair  and  blaok  eyes.  Ask 
Mane  Bernie ;'  he  kin  tell  yon,  cbileu  He  knows  dey  was 
4ill  tall  and  prinoe-like  men,  like  Marse  Bemie  hisaelf.*' 

Winifred's  lashes  drooped  a  moment,  pensirely. 

••He  is  prinoe-like,"  she  echoed,  softly.  ''Do  I  look 
Tsry  well,  Mammie  Jane  ?  I  want  to  be  lorely  to-night, 
mammie.  Do  I  look  well  in  this  white  with  azare  knots  ?" 

"  Deed  yon  does,  ehile,"  was  the  earnest  answer,  while 
the  kindly  eyes  glowed  with  pride.  "  Yon  is  prettier  than 
all  the  Jooelyn's,  my  pioanin.*' 

**  Now,  Mammie  Jane,"  archly  retorted  Winifred,  "yon 
don't  think  Vm  like  Fulke,  do  yon  r 

The  woman  glanced  ronnd  quickly,  and  moved  a  step 
nearer. 

"Oh,  Miss  Winifred,  dat  Marse  Fnlke  is  Satan  hisseli. 
Miss  Winnie,  chile^  he  always  hab  his  own  way ;  he  do 
awfnl  things.  Miss  Winnie.  Ole  Mammie  Jane  kin  tell 
yon,  ef  she  wasn't  feared  he'd  kill  her.  Oh,  keep  clar 
ob  dat  eril  man.  Ef  he  sets  his  heart  on  yon,  chile,  he'll 
hab  yon,  body  and  sonl ;  yon  don't  know,  Mibs  Winnie. 
Ood  a'mighty  can't  saye  yon  ont'n  Marse  Fnlke's  dutches  I" 

Winifred  laughed  gayly  at  the  warning,  and  taking  up 
her  fan,  went  down-stairs  in  her  rapid,  bird-like  move- 
ments, singing  a  snatch  of  French  chorus  in  her  blithe, 
musical  tones. 

General  Jocelyn  was  standing  at  the  window,  gaping 
out  on  the  artistic  grounds,  wonderfully  attraotiTe  and 
brilliant  in  tbe  last  rays  of  the  Autumn  sun.  His  face 
had  a  worn,  haggard  expression,  but  it  brightened  swiftly 
as  Winifred  impetuously  threw  her  white  arms  round 
his  neck  and  kissed  him  fondly. 

"Papa,  where  have  you  been  all  day  ?  I  don't  know 
why  you  staid  shut  up  in  that  gloomy  old  library." 

"I  had  business,  my  dear." 

"Business,"  she  interrupted,  tossing  her  pretty  head, 
disdainfully  ;  "  why  should  you  have  business,  papa,  now 
that  we  are  rich,  and  have  everything  we  want.  You  never 
had  business  when  we  were  poor  ?" 

"No,  no,  my  darling;  but  wealth  brings  so  many 
<}ares,"  he  answered,  with  a  weary  smile. 

"  Does  it,  papa  ?  Just  think  how  many  cares  poverty 
brought ;  how  we  used  to  count  over  and  over  the  pennies 
to  see  if  we  could  get  a  pound  of  sugar,  or  our  loaf 
of  bread ;  and  oh  !  dear,  how  hungry  we  used  to  be  some- 
times 1  and  how  we  used  to  turn  our  heads  away  when  we 
passed  the  baker-shops,  because  the  good  things  made  us 
hungry  I  It's  good  fun,  laughing  about  it  now;  but 
fangh  I  it  was  horrid  then^wasn't  it,  papa  ?  I  am  so  glad 
we  are  rich  ;  it's  so  delicious  I" 

General  Jocelyn  sighed. 

"lam  glad, for  your  sake,  Winifred," he  said,  gently. 
•*  It  don't  matter  much  to  an  old  fellow  like  myselL" 

"Old,"  she  repeated,  "when  you  are  the  very  hand- 
somest man  in  the  world  1  Why,  papa,  think  how  nice  to 
have  wines  and  grand  dinners  every  day,  and  horses  and 
servants,  and  live  en  prince.  Oh,  papa,  I  do  hope  it  will 
never  change  I    I  could  not  bear  to  be  poor  again." 

A  sharp  pain  seemad  to  cross  his  face  as  he  listened 
to  the  girl's  chatter ;  once  so  full  of  joy  to  him,  now  every 
word  seemed  a  barbed  arrow.  Before  he  could  answer, 
the  butler  ■'mnounced  dinner,  and  the  father  and  daughter 
passed  into  the  dining-room,  where  the  lighted  chandelier 
gleamed  down  upon  the  glittering  silver  and  glass,  the 
blooming  flowers  mingling  their  fragrance  with  the  odor 
of  wines  and  French  cookery. 

"Papa,"  Winifred  said,  abruptly,  as  at  last  the  eoffee 
was  plaeed  on  the  table  and  the  butler  vanished—"  papa, 
■omelbing  troubles  you.  Don't  sty  no  ;  yon  oan't  deceive 
jn^  old  geiienl— no,  joa  can't ;  but,  papa,  there  is  sopie- 


thing  wrong  with  yon.  I  ^ever  saw  yon  drink  so  muoh 
wine." 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment^  then,  without  looking  up, 
said  : 

"Winifred,  I  have  a  great  wish,  which  you  alone  can 
gratify." 

"  My  dear  old  general,  I'll  do  anything  you  can  ask,  ex- 
cept—yes, except  marry  ugly  Fnlke,"  was  the  demure 
reply,  while  Winnie  sipped  the  after-dinner  coffoe,  and 
laughed  as  if  it  was  the  best  joke  in  the  world.  General 
Jocelyn  quaffdd  another  glass  of  wine  before  he  made 
reply: 

"  And  yet^  Winifred,  that  is  the  very  wish  I  want— nay, 
that  I  implore  you  to  gratify  I" 

She  looked  up  in  startled  amusement,  and  a  peal  of 
silvery  laughter  echoed  through  the  room. 

"Just  fancy  me  married  to  that  thick-necked  ogre  I 
Positively,  I  would  die  of  fright  when  I  looked  at  him  ;" 
and  Winifred  laughed  again  and  again.  "Don't  be  gloom v, 
dear ;  perhaps  I  will  And  at  least  a  handsomer  son»in*law 
for  you." 

"Winifred,"  gravely  responded  her  father,  a  oertflin 
bitter  compassion  in  his  eyes  as  they  rested  on  her  ex- 
quisite loveliness — "  Winifred,  my  poor  little  darling,  it  is 
for  your  good.  My  child,  Fulke  will  be  here  to-morrow  ; 
you  must  see  and  listen  to  him,  for  my  sake.  Will  you, 
Winifred  ?" 

"Yes,  papa ;  for  your  sake  FU  see  and  listen  to  him ; 
and,  general,  dear,  for  his  own  sake  I  don't  think  he  will 
want  me  to  see  and  listen  to  him  again.  Your  little  Wini- 
fred is  a  wee  bit  of  a  spitfire  when  she  chooses,"  retorted 
the  girl,  gathering  up  the  fleecy  folds  of  her  white  dress 
as  she  rose  from  the  table. 

"Winifred,"  exclaimed  her  father,  with  a  swift,  sudden 
alarm  in  his  countenance—"  Winifred,  you  must  not  re- 
fuse him.  There  are  reasons  why  you  mnst  marry  Fulke. 
My  dear,  he  is  determined,  and  Fulke  never  gives  up  ;  my 
beautiful  child,  you  must  1" 

"  Tut,  tut^  papa.  Ugly  Fulke,  indeed  I  The  hideous 
brute,  papa !"  she  added,  with  a  shudder  ;  "  I  am  afraid  of 
him — yes,  I  confess  it»  he  might  kill  or  beat  me — ^I  am 
afraid  of  him." 

General  Jocelyn's  hand  fell  away  from  its  retaining 
grasp  upon  her  arm ;  he  looked  white  and  shocked,  but, 
alas  I  what  could  he  do  to  save  her  ? 

"  My  child  1"  he  groaned,  "  God  knows  I  cannot  help 
it  I    I  am  afraid  you  must — you  must  marry  him  1" 

"Don't  you  fear,  he  won't  want  me,  papa;  don't  fear. 
I  can  be  so  hateful,  and  Fnlke  will  see  that  I  am  not  for 
him,  the  dreadful  wretch  1"  and  with  another  caress  Wini- 
fred ran  out  of  the  room. 

The  drawing-room  door  was  open,  but  she  only  glanced 
in ;  then,  throwing  a  scarf  over  her  head,  descended  the 
stone  steps  and  walked  rapidly  across  the  turf  through 
the  grounds  to  a  stileu  In  the  dim  twilight  she  ooold  see 
the  strong,  handsome  man  leaning  against  the  stile,  watch- 
ing her  oome  down  the  path  in  those  graceful  motions 
natural  to  her. 

"  I  have  been  fnghtfolly  impatient,  my  love,"  he  said, 
folding  her  dainty  figure  to  his  heart  in  a  passionate  em- 
brace. 

"  Oh,  Bernie,  I  had  to  end  such  an  odd  argnment  with 
papa.  Only  fancy,  Bernie,  my  dear  cousin,  he  wants  me 
to  marry  Fnlke." 

The  yoanflr  fellow's  smile  vanished  swiftly. 

"  Fulke  ?"  he  t- jaculated,  angrily  ;  "  does  he  dare  ?  I 
feared  that  Winifred,  you  do  not  know  that  nan  ;  my 
darling,  you  must  be  my  wife^  I  must  secure  you  before 
I  ^o  off  on  my  voya^eu     You  koow  we  sai)  iq  h  wfek,  and 
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by  heAveD,  if  Falke  ooflte  hiB  longing  ejes  npoa  you,  mj 
pet,  the  boadfl  will  luve  to  be  riveted  lo  hold  jon  fast  and 
keep  yon  out  of  bis  clniohes.*' 

•*Ob,  Bernie*  everybody  says  tbdt/*  tbe  wid,  neatllng 
oloeer  to  him,  as  if  she  trusted  to  the  great  gladiatorial  form 
bedde  her  for  proteotioo. 

••Yon  don't  know  Folke,  my  bve,"  be  added,  grayely* 

•'And  everybody  says  that,  too»**  she  langhed.  **  Jnat 
as  il  I  was  afraid  of  Folke.  '* 

"I  wonld  rather  see  yon  dead  than  at  the  meroy  of 
Falke.**  Bemie  touched  the  soft,  sheeny  hair  xrith  his  Hpe 
as  he  gpoka  "And  now,  Winifred,  why  not  grant  the  re- 
quest I  Lave  been  urging  all  these  weeks  ?  Be  my  wife  at 
onoe^  Come  now  to  Ellen  Farlay*s  cottage  ;  she  will  keep 
our  secret,  aod  my  revereod  friend,  the  minister,  is  at  this 
very  moment  visitiug  her  sick  child«  My  darliug,  yon 
almost  promised  me  this  a  fortnight  aga  I  provided 
myself  then  with  the  license ;  it  is  in  my  pocket  now. 
Come,  my  own  love,  jou  owe  me  this,** 

"Bemie,  think  of  papa,'* 

TVinifred  hesitated,  and  glaaoed  up  shyly  into  the  baud- 
some  countenance,  and  eyes  fnll  of  intense  love,  watohiog 
her  with  eager  anxiety. 

**  Xoa  can  ooax  him  to  consent  Who  can  resist  yon, 
Winifred?" 

'*  He  may  not,  Bemie,  ** 

*' Winnie,*'  interrupted  Bemie,  pleading  as  if  for  his 
life,  «<yoa  sttrsiy  will  not  send  me  on  this  long  voyage  to 
the  Polar  regions  donbting  that  you  love  me,  and  fearing 
that  Fulke  may,  as  he  always  Joes,  aocomplii^h  his  object 
of  defrauding  me  of  my  wife.  I  must  make  it  impossible* 
Come,  my  love,  walk  down  to  Ellen's  cottage  with  me.*' 

"Bernie,*'  she  said,  softly,  as  she  slipped  her  tiny  hand 
within  his  arm,  "  I  will  do  it  I  don*l  fear  papa.  He 
never  was  angry  with  ma  I  can  coax  him  to  forgive  us, 
and  then  I  will  be  safe  from  Fulke*" 

** Thank  yon  for  this,  my  love,"  Bemie  whispered,  as 
they  walked  rapidly  through  the  long  lane  toward  a  twink- 
ling light  shining  through  the  little  window  of  the  viae* 
covered  cottage  of  Bemie  Jocelyn's  old  nurse. 

Only  a  few  words  of  eiplauation  sufEced  good  EUeu, 
She  would  do  anything  for  *'  Mr,  Bernie,"  her  handsome 
foster-child,  and  then  little  Miss  Winifred  did  as  she 
pleased  with  her  father  ;  it  scarcely  mattered  much  at  last 
Mr.  Penrine,  the  minister,  viewed  it  in  the  same  light; 
aod  Bemie  was  Im  friend. 

A  few  moments  later  two  Jocelyns,  so  fair  and  high- 
born-looking, stood  before  the  minister,  while  he  pro* 
nonuced  the  words  that  made  the  twain  one.  Ellen 
Farlay  and  her  husband  stood,  listening  in  reverential 
silence  to  the  solemn  toaes  of  the  priest  as  he  pronounced 
them  man  and  wife— Bemie  and  Winifred  man  and  wife — 
while  Hugh  Jocelyn  still  sat  over  his  wine,  and  ugly 
Fulke  awaited  in  pitiless  exultation  for  the  morrow. 

*'  Yon  will  keep  our  secret  Ellen  ;  no  fear  of  its  getting 
abroad  from  hers,  I  am  sure  of  that'*  Bemie  aaidi  as  he 
folded  the  scarf  around  Winifred,  after  tLe  few  hearty 
oongratulatioDg  and  wishes  of  *'good  luck"  had  been 
offarsd. 

•*  Yon  are  main  sure  of  that,  Mr.  Bernia  Miss  Winnie 
can  tell  in  her  own  good  time^we  won*t  But  Fm  overly 
pleased  yoaVe  got  her,  safe  and  sure.  Good*nigbt,  sir," 
Nurse  Farlay  said,  then  stood  watching  the  two  go  up  the 
lane  to  tbe  stile  leading  into  the  Hall  grounds. 

At  the  stile  Bernie  clasped  her  once  more  in  his  passion- 
als embrace,  and  kissed  lips,  obeeks  sod  brow  with  an 
almost  Toioeless  love. 

«'It  is  hard  to  let  too  go,  my  own  idolised  wife^my 
wile  I  mj  wife  T* 


Bemiev  pap*  will  mi^B 
Ii0tBiego,  Bemi«. 


•♦Bat  I  must  Nov 
they  will  hunt  for  me. 
— ah,  good -night  T* 

She  folded  the  velvet  ams  aboat  his  nmek  bk  A  \ 
carfss,  then  broke  from  him,  and  ran  swiftly  away.  Wc 
fred  could  hear  her  father's  voioe  oaUittg  hmt 
approached  the  mansion,  and  the  voioss  of  Uus 
searching  the  grounds ;  they  had  raksed  b^r,  Tii#  4 
missed  the  beantiful,  bright  face  always  expaolfaic  lite. 
and  ready  to  reproach  him  lovingly  for  Ungmin^  so  IOB| 
over  his  wine* 

He  had  become  alarmed,  and  now  the  wbola 
ment  was  astir.  huntiDg  for  the  pretty  trovU,  lAtm 
whereabouts  perhaps  no  one  guessed  save  Msmmia  J«aa 
Winifred  ran  hastily  into  the  houseu 

''Where  is  papa?"  she  a^ked  of  Mammia  Jaos^  iHuiv] 
with  a  shawl  over  her  head,  was  standing  on  lh« 

"Lord,  honey,  you  done  gar  Marse  Hogb  n 
scare.    I  seen  him  turnln*,  jes  dis  yere  minit  down  1 
de  stile.    He*s  awful  worked  up  long  o'  yon,  hoosy  | 
*peara  like  I  beam  somebody  kinder  bolter  ont  down  Ikill 
way  jes  now,"  answered  the  mulatto,  gatbeting  tlm  mmii  j 
closer  about  Winnie's  throat 

«'  Oome  with  me,  Mammie  Jana    We  can  tika  Iba  Short*  I 
cut  back  to  the  stila     Poor  dear  papa !    I  never  maael  In 
frighten  him.     There— I  hear  a  noise  again.    Oh,  wllO  wai  | 
that  running  through  the  ahmbbery?" 

Winifred   drew   back    in   alarm    as  a  man,    hn!f4WQt  ] 
rushed  across  the  path  into  the  thick  shrubbery. 

'*  Only  some  of  the  men,  I  reckon,  honey;  llko«l^  1 
broad  like  Mr,  Fulka     They're  every whena     I 
Miss  Winnia      Yott*ll   take  your  def  o*  cold. 
what's  de  matter  of  Marse  Hugh  T' 

They  had  come  ont  of  the  shrubbery  cload  to  tbio  slUc. 
On  the  other  side.  General  Jocelyn  was  bending  orm  a 
dark  object  He  raised  his  head  quickly  al  Ilia  Boond  of 
their  voices. 

"Winifred,  go  backT*  he  commanded,  stetTily*     '*0s 
back,  for  Qod's  sake  I    This  is  not  a  stgbt  for  yon^ge  | 
back !" 

Tbe  girl  sprang  over  the  stile.     She  wonld  noi  90 1 
She  never  heard  or  saw  her  father     A  horribia  Um 
shot  into  her  heart     She  only  sprang  over  the  wtal^{ 
ran  frantically  to  tbe  still,  magnifioent  form  si 
prone  on  the  ground,  and  the  white  face,  clear  ami  dia^ ' 
tinct  in  the  starlight 

•* Bemie !  Beraie  I'*  she  cried  out  in  shrill  mgqmf*  ••My 
God  I  is  he  dead  V" 

*'  Dead— yes,  and  by  the  band  of  an  ssssssfn   ' 

Winifred  threw  up  herarms— the  arms  cUspIng  his  nask 
less  than  half  an  hour  before— threw  them  abova  ^ar  hatA 
with  a  wild  cry,  and  sank  down  helplesslj  on  llio  tsrf 
beside  her — husband. 

The  servants  were  rushing  up  in  answer  to  tlial  shrill 
shriek — ^rushing  up  in  terror  and  confusion  ;  bnl  Matfimia 
Jsna  lifted  poor  Winifred  in  her  own  arms  and  bcca  ber  j 
away  from  that  terrible  soene. 

"My  Godt    my  God  T*   ejscnlated  Gaoatnl  Jooa^  { 
lifting  the  hand  already  growing  rigid  in  daathb 

There  he  lay,  handsome  Bemia  Jocelyn,  with  Iba  bland  ] 
trickling  slowly  from  a  wound  on  the  leaipls^  alaln  by  a 
dastardly  hand.  

CHAPTER  IlL 

Tiia  BPBGTas  or  tub  vmbt* 

The  doors  of  the  Hall  were  still  closed*     All  was  sOaal 

and  awe^tricken  when  Fnlka  Fnlkeraon  walked  np  tlin 

avenue,  switching  the  blooming  flowers  Tioioosly  with  his 

Gaaei  aa  expression  on  his  ooantaoaaoa  not  good  lo  sao^ 
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jind  full  of  ominous  meaning  to  the  seryants  and  tenants 
who  knew  him  best 

'<  Sanders,"  he  laid  to  the  bat1er»  who  opened  the  door 
and  waited  in  dignified  silenoe  for  his  orders,  **what  is 
this  corsed  tale  abont  Bemie  Jooelyn  being  murdered  ? 
The  couDtrj  is  mad  with  excitement  The  porter's  lodge 
is  mobbed  with  people.     What  is  the  tmth  of  it  ?*' 

''Yes,  sir,  it  is  quite  irue^  Marsa  Bernie  is  still  liyin', 
sir  ;  bat  he's  never  moved  nor  spoke  to  tell  who  theviUain 
was  as  struck  him  down  from  behind,*'  the  man  answered, 
rather  distantly,  for  the  serraatsb  like  those  above  them, 
held  Falke  in  detestation. 

••  It's  a  cock-and-bull  story.  I  dare  swear  the  feUow 
tried  to  kill  himself,  and  turned  coward  before  he  did  it 
I  don't  believe  there's  a  tramp  or  scoundrel  in  all  the 
neighborhood  that  would  do  such  a  thing." 

A  viperish  rage  glittered  in  Fulke's  countenance  while 
he  struck  JEit  the  splendid  dog,  who^  somehow,  never  failed 
t3  snarl  at  Falka 
"Where  is  Jocelynf 

*'Do  you  mean  Marse  Bemie?"  inquired  Sanders,  po- 
litely. 

"  Of  course  I  mean  Marse  Bemie  ?    Who  else  should  I 
mean  ?    Is  he  here  ?  or  has  he  been  taken  home  where  he 
belongs  V*  roughly  demanded  Fnlke,  the  venomous  anger 
apparently  getting  the  better  of  him. 
"He  is  here,  sir." 

"  Why  don't  they  take  him  out  of  here,  the  beggar  ? 
It's  a  trick  to  get  here.  Trying  to  kill  himsef,  indeed  I 
Why  don't  they  take  him  away?" 

"I  think,  sir,"  was  the  respectful  answer,  "that  if 
things  don't  change  before  night,  it  won't  be  long  before 
they  carry  BCarse  Bemie  out  of  these  doors." 

"You  don't,  eh ?"hiughingly  retorted  Fulke.  "Who 
told  you  to  think  anything  about  it— eh  ?  Have  they 
laid  the  blame  of  the  fooPs  folly  on  anybody  yet  ?" 

"I  have  not  heard  who  they  suspect,  sir.  They  are 
trying  to  revive  Marse  Bemie  so  as  to  get  somewhat  from 
him ;  but  Marse  Hugh  says  he'll  [spend  half  his  fortune 

but  what  the  villain  shall  be  brought  to  justice " 

"Murse  Hugh,"  interrupted  Fulke,  pushing  past  the 
servant,  rudely.  "Where  is  your  master?  Tell  him  I 
want  to  see  him  in  the  library.  Now— mind  you,  I  say 
now.     And,  stop.     Where  is  Miss  Winifred  ?" 

"  She's  quite  ill,  sir.  Tbey  won't  let  her  go  into  Marse 
Bemie's  room,  and  she  moans  and  cries  in  a  way  pitiful  to 
see." 

Fulke  muttered  an  angry  imprecation,  and  strode  on  to 
the  library,  slamming  tbe  door  spitefully  after  him.  His 
temper  seemed  to  lash  itself  into  a  darker,  more  vindictive 
rage  as  ha  sat  in  the  great  luxurious  library,  brooding 
over  the  news  Sanders  had  given  hioi.  In  addition  to  his 
natural  hatred  of  all  the  members  of  his  family,  Fulka  was 
bitterly  jealous,  aad  possibly  it  was  fortunate  that  an  hour 
had  elapsed  before  the  door  opened  and  General  Jocelyn 
walked  in. 

"  Oood-moming,  Fulke.  Excuse  my  delay  ;  but  this 
infernal  afiair  has  quite  unnerved  me,"  he  said,  seating 
himself  at  the  table. 

"Infernal,   indeed  I"  responded  Fulke.      "The  fellow 
tried  to  take  his  own  life,  and  didn't  quite  get  through." 
"  Nothing  of  the  kind.     The  position  of  the  body  and 
direction  of  the  blow  precludes  the  possibility  of  such  a 
belief.     I  was  the  first  person  who  reached  him— -^" 

"  You?"  interrapted  Fulke,  a  sinister  meaning  in  the 
emphasis.  "  You  ?  Pray,  how  did  it  happen  you  found 
him  first  ?    Who  was  with  you  V" 

"I  wjis  quite  nlone,"  replied  his  uncle,  evidently  too 
jnuoh  preoccupied  with  the  terrible  deed  perpetrated  on 


his  relative  to  be  particularly  observant  of  this  aaidoois 
Fnlke,  "«nd  reached  him  some  minates  before  anyons 
elsa  It  was  Winifred's  aoream  of  terror  thai  bKOOglit  the 
servants.'* 

"  Then,"  said  Fulke,  leaning  his  bhin  on  hsi  beads  sad 
looking  straight  at  the  other,  a  malign  aignifloanee  in  hii 
manner,  "  how  are  we  to  know  who  atmok  the  blow  tlti 
killed  Bemard  Jocelyn  ?  or  whether  it  "was  etniok  befan 
you  got  there  ?" 

A  perplexed  expression  came  into  the  ooontanaDoe  of 
(General  Jocelyn. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Fulke?  What  are  yon  driving  at  f 

"It  is  very  easy  to  see,"  retorted  his  nephew,  "if  oaa 

wants  to  see,  what  I  am  driving  at     I  simply  wish  to  kn- v 

how  you  are  to  prove  that  you  are  not  the  aw— afn  who 

killed  Bemard  Jocelyn  ?— you,  yourself  ?^ 

"  Fulke,  you  are  insulting.     You '* 

A  low,  chuckling,  mocking  laugh  from  the  piHleai  to^ 
mentor  arrested  him  for  a  moment 

"You  infemal  scoundrel  I  how  dare  joa  say  10011  i 
thing  ?" 

"Tnt-tutr  responded  Fulke,  slowly.  "It  would  bt 
such  a  vile  suspicion  of  a  rich  saint  like  yoa ;  and^"  ha 
added,  "it's  to  be  supposed  that  practice  makes  perfect 
A  successful  assassin  onoe  might  be  aucceeaful  twiee^eii ! 
At  least,  one  is  very  likely  to  suspect  the  only  hardaned 
villain  in  the  neighborhood." 

Hugh  Jocelyn  sank  back  in  his  chair,  whitening  to  aa 
ashen  hneu  He  was  no  match  for  this  evil,  bold  man,* 
apparently  bent  on  his  ruin. 

"Bemcurd  Jocelyn  is  no  better  than — Gabriel  Yafl- 
liante." 

Fulke  pronounced  the  words  with  hard  deXibetatioa; 
angry  menace  in  every  tone.  His  undo  started  painfnllr, 
and  recoiled.  Evidently,  the  frightful  hints  this  rutblesi 
nephew  dropped  so  perpetually  struck  him  to  the  seal 
with  a  deadly  terror. 

"QabrielVailliante,"  he  repeated,  sardonioally,  witbont 
moving  his  keen  gaze  from  Hugh  Jocelyn's  perturbed 
countenance.  "Don't  be  alarmed,  Uncle  Hugh— I  be- 
seech you,"  Fulke  laughed,  in  a  satisfied  way,  hia  tone  be- 
coming insolently  condescending.  "  I  have  no  idea  of 
giving  you  over  to  justice  at  present  hut  I  merely  wanted 
to  prove  what  a  fool  a  man  can  be  when  he  takes  other 
people  for  fools.  Sanders  reports  that  you  have  hero- 
icaUy  determined  to  spend  money  to  discover  the  mur- 
derer. I  say,  keep  your  money  in  your  pocket  What 
does  it  matter  to  you  who  killed  Bernard  Jocelyn  ?" 

"It  can  only  matter  from  motives  of  humanity,  for  Qod 
knows  I  had* no  grudge  against  the  young  fellow,*'  Hugh 
Jocelyn  answered,  in  a  weak,  constrained  voices  while  he 
wiped  the  moisture  from  his  forehead — the  moiatnre 
coming  out  so  icily  in  these  interviews  with  Fulke. 

"Not  so  fast  my  honored  uncle,"  tauntingly  replied 
Fulke;  "not  so  wonderfully  fast  Why  haven't  yon 
cause  for  wishing  this  fellow  out  of  the  way  ?  I  can 
make  the  cause  plain  enough  for  any  jury.  Winifred  is 
to  be  my  wife ;  she  wishes  to  marry  Bemard  Jooelyn— in- 
sists upon  it  confound  her  I  Yon  are  compelled  to  giTS 
her  to  me,  and  to  accomplish  this  you  must  be  rid  of 
Jocelyn.  I  think,  when  one  hears  the  urgent  reasons  jou 
have  for  keeping  faith  with  me,  it  is  quite  plain  why  yon 
must  get  this  troublesome  Bernard  out  of  your  way.  No 
— no,  yon  will  not  be  fool  enough  to  quicken  the  aoarch 
for  the  assassin  by  ofiering  a  reward.  I  think  that  is  ret' 
Ued.  eh  ?" 

"  It  can  be  as  you  say,  Fnlke,  If  yon  hold  jour  know^ 
ledge  over  me  as  a  perpetual  threat,  I  suppose  I  must  yield 
to  your  demands." 
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The  bitter  hnmiluiiioir  in  General  Jooelyn^B  relnotant 
admiflaion  was  pitiable.  Bat  it  did  not  move  Enlke— he 
onlj  ohnokled.  He  had  been  aoomed  for  hia  ngUnefls  and 
aollen  temper,  poeaibly  for  hia  penoriona  meanneaa,  aoomed 
by  these  Tory  Jooelyos,  and  now  the  power  had  ahifted 
into  his  hand.  They  were  nnder  his  heel*  all  of  them, 
and  in  his  heart  Folke  rejoioed  OTer  the  hidden  crime  en- 
abling him  to  grind  them  into  the  dnst — the  one  awfol 
lapse,  of  which  he  alone  seemed  cognizant,  and  which  he 
meant  to  hold  as  a  fiery  rod«  scorching  the  life  of  this  rich 
Jooelyn  and  lovely  Winifred. 

"Yes,  I  presume  it  will  be  pretty  mnch  aa  I  aay  about 
thia.    How  is  Jooelyn?    Wmhedie?" 

"No;  I  hope  not" 

"I  don't  ask  yonr  hopes ;  they  are  confonndedly  easy  to 
apeak.  What  do  the  doctors  say  ?"  interrupted  Fulke,  at 
no  pains  to  conceal  his  chagrin  at  any  prospect  or  deaire 
of  Bemie's  recoTcry. 

"  The  doctors  think  he  may  recover — in  fact,  he  showed 
signs  of  returning  consciousness  before  I  left  the  room,'* 
was  the  brief  answer. 

It  was  wonderful  how  brief  and  chary  of  words  Hugh 
Jooelyn  was  when  Fulke  happened  to  be  his  yisitor. 

"  Curse  him  I"  muttered  the  nephew.  "  Where  is  Win- 
ifred r 

"I  left  her  in  Bernard's  room — the  physicians  allowed 
her  to  see  him." 

"And  you  allowed  it  ?"  pointedly  asserted  Fulke. 

"I  cannot  meddle  with  your  jealousies,  Fulke,"  dog- 
gedly answered  (General  Jooelyn. 

Fulke  glanced  at  him  inquiringly,  and  hesitated.  It  oc- 
curred to  him  that  it  might  not  be  a  safe  or  a  subtle  game 
to  badger  his  unde  to  desperation.  He  was  capable  of 
just  such  folly  as  letting  Fulke  do  his  worst,  and  taking 
the  consequences. 

"  Of  course  not ;  I  don't  expect  it  But  be  so  good  as 
to  ask  Winifred  to  see  me,  if  she  can  tear  herself  away 
from  that  man." 

"I  will  ask  her." 

And  without  any  further  words  Winifred's  father  quit- 
ted the  room,  leaving  Fulke  in  posaeasion,  just  as  he  might 
possibly  have  to  do  if  Fulke  demanded  of  him  to  raiign 
Joceljn  Hall.  He  walked  moodily  through  the  great, 
splendid  rooms.  Things  had  changed  with  him  of  late. 
Like  all  else  in  the  world,  the  good  came  alloyed  by  evil 
Still,  he  wondered  if  he  must  travel  through  the  years  to 
come — he  and  Winifred— with  this  pitiless  fiend  for  ever 
beside  him. 

All  the  while  Fulke  sat  in  the  library,  scowlingly  sur- 
veying the  curious,  costly  antiques  successive  generations 
had  brought  to  the  fine  old  place.  Fulke  had  never  been 
admitted  to  Jooelyn  Hall  by  any  previous  master,  and  its 
grandeur  was  all  new  to  him.  Besides,  nobody  knew 
better  than  himself  that  to  the  exeroiae  of  his  remarkable 
talent  as  a  ferret  he  was  indebted  for  the  privilege  now 
of  coming  and  going  to  Jooelyn  Hall  aa  he  pbased.  Save 
for  that,  he  well  understood  the  doors  would  be  inexorably 
closed  upon  him. 

"Ay,"  he  said,  with  a  cunning  smile,  "it's  turned 
round  now.  Fulkerson  and  Jooelyn  both  despised  ugly 
Fulke,  but  he's  the  master  now ;  and,  poor  fools  I  I  mean 
to  be  master  to  the  bitter  end,  and  pay  off  all  the  eld 
scores  when  I  am  tired  of  all  you.  Why  don't  she  come  ?" 
he  added,  suddenly  mindful  that  an  hour  had  elapsed 
since  the  host  qaitted  his  presence,  and  Winifred  had  not 
appeared  or  aent  an  apology.  "I'll  settle  up  all  this 
along  with  some  other  things,"  he  muttered,  savagely ; 
"  though  I'll  keep  a  still  ton^nie  for  a  whila.  I  went  too 
far  this  morning.    If  the  foo*  only  knew  how  little  of  the 


a£Elur  I  had  picked  up— ha  I  ha  I  Fulke's  more  than  a 
match  for  most  people  ;  a  hint  is  all  I  want  A  man  of 
my  sense  can  live  on  a  hint,  if  he  uses  it  right'' 

Something  of  the  triumphant  satisfaction  was  still  about 
him  when  Winifred  glided  in,  pale  and  tearful  and  lovely. 
A  half  defiant  expression  came  into  her  dusky  eyes  aa  she 
detected  the  exultation  Folke  had  not  time  to  conceal 
from  a  glance,  as  quick  and  penetrating  as  lus  own. 

"Do  you  wish  to  see  me,  Fulke  ?"  she  asked,  pausing 
near  the  door. 

"Yes,  Winifred,  if  it  don't  interfere  with  your  attention 
to  Jooelyn."  He  placed  a  chair  for  her,  and  suddenly 
stepping  to  the  door,  looked  it  "Yes,  I  ndsh  to  see  you, 
and  have  some  talk  with  you,  so  I  take  the  precaution  of 
securing  you,"  he  added,  with  an  awkward  laugh. 

"  So  I  perceive,"  she  said,  coolly  ;  "  or  trying  to  secure. 
Very  welL  Have  you  anything  important  to  say  ?  I  pre- 
sume so,  or  yon  would  scarcely  have  asked  me  to  come 
down." 

Winifred  seated  herself  in  a  great  leathern  armchair 
quite  demurely.  Her  hair  shone  like  burniBhed  gold  in 
the  sunshine^  and  the  pale  face,  with  its  grand  dusky  eyes, 
glowed  into  color  as  Fulke  drew  his  chair  near  her.  Vil- 
lain that  he  was,  this  man  loved  her  in  his  own  selfish, 
cruel  way,  and  that  very  love  hardened  his  resolution  to 
have  her,  come  what  may.  He  hated  Bernard  because  of 
her  tenderness  for  him,  hated  everybody  jealously  that 
Winifred  loved.  For  a  moment  he  sat  glowering  into  the 
witching  face,  as  if  he  could  not  turn  from  its  charm. 

"Why  don't  you  speak,  Fulke?  I  am  so  tired," 
yawned  Winifred,  gathering  two  or  three  of  the  golden 
curls  and  twisting  them  around  her  slender  white  finger. 

At  any  other  time  she  might  have  been  coquettish,  but 
somehow,  of  late,  that  half  mocking,  half  tempting  co- 
quetry had  not  been  so  perpetual — not  since  she  had  come 
to  love  Bernie.  She  held  her  pretty  sw&y 'despotically 
with  all  save  Bernie. 

"No  doubt  you'll  soon  tire  of  me;  everybody  does  ; 
ugly  Fulke  is  not  much  of  a  ladies'  man.  Your  sex  don't 
flatter  me  with  a  very  decided  preference,"  he  said,  with  a 
grin  of  regret 

"  Don't  they  ?  Well,  perhaps  you  get  your  dues  at 
last ;  everybody  does.  But  this  is  not  what  you  wanted  to 
say,  is  it  ?"  she  asked,  somewhat  more  kindly. 

"  No,  no.  You  must  know,  Winifred,  that  I  wanted  to 
say  that  Uncle  Hugh  has  consented — nay,  encouraged  my 
offer  of  marriage  to  you.  I  love  you,  Winifred ;  you  are 
the  only  woman  I  cannot  despise— the  only  human  being 
I  cannot  hate—and,  by  Ood,  I  must  have  you  I  I  could 
never  live  and  see  you  marry  another  man.  You  are  the 
very  loveliest  person  I  ever  beheld." 

Winifred's  red  lip  curled  scornfully.  She  perceived  that, 
despite  his  sullen,  Ishmael-like  nature,  this  saturnineFuike 
had  fallen  before  the  power  of  her  wonderful  beauty ; 
nevertheless,  his  inexorable,  stony  heart  had  never  pitied 
mortal,  and  it  could  not  pity  her. 

"  Fulke " — there  was  a  certain  gentleness  in  her  voic^ 
musical  and  aweet  in  its  cadences ;  for  one  moment  she 
compassionated  him— "I  am  sorry  yon  care  for  ma  I 
never  can  care  for  you  in  any  way;  and,  indeed,  Fulke,  I 
am  not  worth  loving,  and — and — yon  must  not  think  of 
such  a  thing,  nor  speak  of  it  to  me." 

His  heavy  dark  brows  seemed  to  knit  darkly. 

"It's  no  use  for  you  to  say  that,  Winifred.  I  must 
speak  of  it ;  because,  come  what  may,  you  will  be  my 
wife." 

The  gay,  defianti  careless  laugh  roused  the  demon 
within  him. 

"  I  didn't  ask  you  to  care  for  me ;  it  would  tire  me  to 
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deftUt  to  have  any  mandliD  aeutiment  abont  roa  I  don*i 
WAot  it  I  Baked  joti  to  be  mj  wife,  and  I  say  ;oa  caii*t 
16(086  ma*' 

'•866  ii  I  6an*t,**  retorted  Witiifred,  still  twisting  the 
golden  ourl,  and  quite  txamoyed  by  the  impending  storm. 
•*  I  do  refoae  joa,  at  any  rate  ;  and»  moreoverp  I  tell  you 
that  I  won*t  marry  yon,  and  that  I  deepise  yon,  and  lore 
some  one  eleo.'* 

He  listened  in  snlky  silenee  until  ehe  uttered  those  oon- 
olnding  words.  The  etraighttorward  avowal  stong  his 
jealous  temper. 

**  Winifred/*  be  said,  in  a  very  low  tone— Fcilke  did  not 
often  raise  his  voioe  when  he  was  bitterly  nng^y — the  tone 
became  stealthy  and  daBbefate—"  Winifred,  it  don*t  sig- 
nify what  yon  think  abont  this  matter ;  you  hare  no 
ohoioe  but  to  be  my  wife.  Ask  your  fsther  if  I  will  take 
no  for  an  answer— ask  him  if  you  are  not  just  as  certainly 
my  wife  as  if  the  ceremony  was  performed  ;  and  yon  know 
me.  If  I  have  to  rnin  and  emsh  everything  that  comes 
between  ns,  TU  do  it  Yea,  by  heaven  I  I*Il  do  it,  and 
still  marry  yon  !** 

•*  Nonsense, '*  laughed  Winifred,  unafraid,  and  careless  of 
the  threat  '*  Suppose,  apart  from  the  aversion  I  feel  for 
yon 

•*Take  core,"  interrupted  Fnlke,  ferocioualy,  "what 
yon  say.  I  hold  your  disgrace— ay,  I  hold  your  father's 
life  in  my  hands*'* 

**  Suppose."  resumed  the  girl,  the  glint  of  laughter 
coming  into  her  eyes,  **  there  is,  besides  my  own  will,  an 
impediment  in  the  way  of  becoming  the  wife  of  any  save 
one  man^n  insuperable  barrier  ?** 

"Eh?  What  is  that  ?"  ejaculated  Falke,  eying  her 
SDspiciously.     **  But  one  man  ?    Say  that  again.*' 

**  Yes  ;  of  one  man  alone,  I  must  be  the  wife  of  that 
one,  for  thero  is  an  insuperable  reoson  for  it  The  law  of 
Ood  and  man  compels  it  Now,  Falke,  have  done  with 
threats.  They  are  idle  as  the  winds,**  and  Winifred 
singled  out  a  fragrant  rosebud  from  the  vase  of  flowers  on 
the  table  and  fastened  it  among  the  bright  curls,  indifferent 
in  her  insouciante  gayety  of  the  danger  of  exasperating 
this  num. 

••  Winifred,  if  any  man  is  the  obstacle,  I— yes,  I  wiU 
sweep  him  out  of  my  way.  Beware  how  you  say  that,  or 
give  me  a  hint  of  his  identity.*' 

If  she  had  chanced  to  look  up,  Winifred  might  have 
been  startled  at  the  murderous  gleam,  the  savage  wrath  in 
the  countenance  glowering  upon  her,  but  she  did  not 

*'  I  don^t  mind  yonr  knowing  ;hat  I  moon  my  Cousin 
Bernard,  I  shall  be  his  wife,  i  am  bound  to  marry 
him,**  ahe  remarked,  pressing  her  face  down  among  the 
blossoms. 

*'  Win f red,  why  are  you  bound  ?  Obnfonnd  this  mystery, 
1  will  know  it !  How  can  yon  be  bound  to  marry  any  man 
nnless  you  chooee  T* 

«•  But  I  do  choose^**  retorted  Winifred. 
'*Yoa  have  no  aay  in  the  matter,  I  tell  yon,**  rudely 
broke  in  Futka  **  I  shall  not  ask  you,  because  I  can  force 
yon  into  oomplianoe  with  all  my  demands.  Yon  don't 
know  me,  Winifred*  Beautiful  as  yon  are,  I  can  crush 
yon  alike  with  all  the  rest  My  love  is  very  strong  for  yon, 
bat  it  don't  make  a  fool  of  me.*' 

"  Beally,'*  was  the  half  sauoy  response,  "I  had  no  idea 
yon  were  so  resistlesa.  One  can  be  so  blind  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  others. " 

''Your  deriflion  don't  signify*  Yonr  tnne  will  soon 
niter,*'  he  said,  snllenty.  **  Let  me  tell  yon  that  yonr 
father  will  go  to  the  giUows  or  penitentiary  if  jon  don't 
consent  to  marry  ma  He  must  agree  to  my  terms  or  I 
wOl  fiivo  him  up  to  jostioe.** 


Winifred  opened  her  eyes,  a  triflo  aorprMed  mk  ike  anda- 
mona  aaaertion,  and  a  trifle  Bt^ggered  by  it 

"Fetrhaps  yon  mean   that  yon  will   have    him  eitii; 
capital  punishment  beoanse  I  reioae  to  marry  roti,*' 
the  derisive  responsa 
Fnlke  looked  dogged  ftiid  Tidoiss^ 
*'I  meant  nothing  of  the  kind.     I  meiuit  thai  be  ( 
fall  into  the  clutches  of  the  hiw  at  any  time.** 

''For  whatr*  she  demanded,  with  lees  of  &•  de 
soorn  in  her  manner,  as  ahe  called  to  mind  tlio  weary  1 
aasment  for  ever  in  her  father*a   oounteoaooe  ;  aiii 
startling  urgency  of  Fulke's  suit     '*  For  wluii  T* 

'*  For  a  crime  committed  tn  New  Orleeiia  (rwealj; 
ago — a  crime   hushed  up  and  oonoealed,**  be 
watchieg  the  effect  of  hii  ruthless  annonnoomonl. 

"  Fulke,  you  shall  not  slander  taj  fatber  ao  ormUj 
noble,  generona-aouled  father ;  you  shali  isot  mller 
foul  defamatioo,  and  to  me,'*  burst  ont  Winifred, 
eyes  blazing  with  anger,  aa  ahe  atamped  lier  li^Qe 
furiously. 

'*  He  may  be  better  than  I  am,  neve^tlulleai^  be 
not  refuse  my  demand  ;  ha  dare  not  let  me  tell  Uie  \ 
he  lived  abroad  for  twenty  years ^ask  him  tliel^**  ' 
insolent  answer,  as  Fulke  chuckled  in  ferociooe  siiiik 

•'He  lived  abroad  because  we  were  poor — ihmi  Is  wliy- 
my  father  has  no  secret  from  me ;  you  are  speeklag  i 
derous  falsehoods — you  know  you  are,"  she  retarifld. 

"I  am  telling  lies,  I  suppoee,**  sneered  JHiIke^ 
yonr  saint   Ask  him  if  yon  are  not  to  marry  i 
if  I  haven't  a  little  document  in  my  pocket,  ^i(gn^  hf\ 
of  us,  making  a  bargain  to  that  eftect*' 

*' Falke,  if  my  father  himself  would  eonfeei  to  i 
some  evil  deed  had  been  laid  to  his  charge,  I  ajsi  not  i 
I  would  believe  it     I  would  soarcely  believe  it  if  the  wl 
world  came  and  made  oath  to  it ;  there  is  no  sneli  cltai^^l 
no  such  bargain."     Deliberately  and  dedslvely  tm  WkiH 
fred  uttered  the  words,  the  subtle  obeerver  diaoemed 
shade  of  anxiety,  and  smiled  at  it 

"  There  m  such  a  bargain,  whether  you  believe  itorj 
and,  my  beantiful  cousin,  I  would  run  Hiigh  JooelyiL  < 
into  the  grave,  ruin,  disgrace,  destroy  him,  rmtlier  thai* 
abate  one  iota  of  my  demand  where  yon  are 
In  a  few  weeks  you  will  be  Mrs.  Fulke  Foikeceoci,  and  X I 
shall  take  you  down  to  my  old  house,  wheiv  tie  one  can  I 
see  you  but  myself,     I  want  you  all  to  myeetf  ;  I  woe*l  j 
have  other  men  ogling  around  my  sweet  litUe  wila    1 1 
won*t  have  all  tbeee  fine  dresees,  and  servants  and  frippvl 
ies— servants  are  nothing  but  spies,  and  floetsee  ooty  a  I 
feminine  folly.     I  won't  have  the  money  speot  ia  Ihel  way. 
I  will  be  master  of  my  house  and  my  wife,  and,  Winifred, 
I  long  for  the  day  when  you  have  to  obey  mj  li^hlort 
wish.     I  hold  that  unqaestioning,  implicit  oUedJaaee  la  ej 
woman's  province ;  and  it  won't  be  long  betore  L 
yonr  spirit  and  tame  you  down," 

"  Hush  sir,  this  instant  I    Do  yon  think  X  wfll 
your  threats  and  impertinence  ?    Open  this  door  imin^i-  i 
ately  T*  eommanded  Winifred,  her  eyes  flaahtng  aft  Ito  ia-J 
solent  coolness  with  which  he  stood  before  her* 

*^  Beantiful  Winifred,  you  are  certainly  lovely,**  he  eaidtrl 
without  moving  a  step ;  **  but  humility  is  a  rare  vtiiae  1b] 
any  woman,  especially  pretty  ones.  I  meaa  lo  Itove  loy 
wife  humble  and  gentla  to  watch  every  look  end  gtttatm, 
and  obev  it  instantly.  That  is  what  I  will  have  fiOB  yoii« 
Winifred.  I  love  you  better  than  any  living  eteeiiire,  bol 
it*s  my  creed  that  every  soul  about  me  most  eoodiaee  to 
my  happiness,  and  it  generally  falls  out  that  X  liaTe  mj 
way,*'  he  added,  grimly, 

''Open  the  door,  sir  I  Ualook  It  at  ooce  !**  alia  uffiiofeJL 
aQgr>  and  derisive  nt  being  forced  to  listen. 


**  As  iooo  OB  I  pldnae,  Winifred ;  DOfc  a  moment  before." 
"I  will  04ll  for  my  fniher,"  she  interrapted.     "  I  hate 

jovi,  and   I  will  not  be  shat  up  berOp  listenlog  to  jonr 

brutal  throAta** 


'*  Ay,  yea^**  be  aaid,  Aoowling  Bt  her  from  tmder  bla  1 
bkok  brows.     *•  Yea,  you  may  bate  me,  but  all  tbe 
you  wUl  marry  me,  and  TU  tame  you  into  tbe   dodlft; 
and  ffubmiflaion  every  woman  abould  ibow  ber  master. 
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thai  is  what  you  will  liave  ia  me.     Yoa  will  marry  me  in 
a  faw  weeks,  distinotl/  naderstand  that" 

Winifred  had  the  same  oool  courage  of  the  old  Joceljn 
zaoe.     She  faced  him  defiantly. 

**Falke,"  she  said,  in  her  dear,  metallic  tones,  as  icy 
and  disdainful  as  intense  indignation  could  make  them, 
*'  how  dare  you  come  here  and  look  me  in  my  ftither's 
own  library,  only  to  offer  me  insult  ?  I  tell  you  I  will 
marry  my  cousin  Bernard  Jocelyn,  and  no  one  else.  I 
can  never  wed  any  one  else  while  he  lives — there^  open 
the  door  r 

Falke  stood  stock  still,  gazing  into  her  face,  his  sollen 
effrontery  dashed  by  the  assurance  she  Reiterated. 

"Winifred,  yon  will  never  marry  Bernard— you  are 
compelled  to  come  up  to  my  bargain,  signed  by  both  Uncle 
Hugh  and  myself.  You  are  too  beautiful  to  give  np,  and  I 
won't  do  it,"  was  the  relentless  answer. 

"Show  me  the  bargain  you  talk  of  so  constantly,"  she 
demanded. 

Without  a  word  he  opened  the  leathern  pocketbook, 
and  drew  therefrom  the  fatal  compact  and  laid  it  before 
her.  Without  a  word  she  bent  over  and  scanned  it  keenly, 
the  soft  bloom  coming  and  going  in  her  delicate  cheek. 
The  dock  ticked  moment  after  moment,  while  Winifrled's 
gaze  still  studied  that  horrible  paper,  and  Fulke  watched 
her  in  malign  satisfaction.  Whatever  else  she  may  have 
believed,  Fulke  knew  that  she  could  not  doubt  the  evi- 
dence that  something  in  the  past  hung  over  her  father. 
Brave  and  dauntless  as  she  was,  Fulke  felt  rather  than 
saw,  that  Winifred  was  at  least  bewildered. 

''Do  yon  bdieve  it  now?"  he  questioned,  sneeringly. 
"Do  yon  see  that  yon  are  mine  ?" 
She  lifted  her  head  haughtily. 

"  I  do  not  believe  it,  and  I  will  never  marry  any  man 
except  Bernard." 

FnlJce  smiled  grimly  as  he  unlocked  the  door,  and 
throwing  it  wide  open,  said,  exultantly  : 

"  Go  and  ask  your  father  if  I  don't  hold  his  life  and  re- 
putation in  my  hands." 

Winifred  rushed  out  of  the  library  and  np  the  handsome 
staircase. 

He  listened  to  the  light  footsteps  flying  along  the  upper 
hall,  toward  her  father's  private  study. 

No  one  answered  Winifred's  quick,  sharp  knock,  al- 
though twice  repeated.  She  opened  the  door  and  walked 
in.  The  study  was  deserted,  but  on  the  table  were  several 
open  letters.  Almost  mechanically  Winifred  took  np  one 
of  them,  almost  mechanically  she  read ;  it  was  a  female 
hand,  not  elegant,  but  small  and  cramped : 

••  Mt  Dam  Gensbal/*  It  began,  "  I  am  so  happy  to  hear  of  your 
good  fortano,  and  take  this  opportunity  of  offering  my  congratu- 
lations. I  shall  be  traveling  north  in  a  few  days,  and  will,  of 
ooone,  pay  my  respects  in  person.  Pray,  send  the  carriage  on 
Tuesday  week  to  meet  me  at  the  railway  station.  Your  old 
friend,  Marie  Fbissjlc." 

Winifred  turned  it  over  and  glanced  at  the  postmark — 
New  Orleans. 

*'What  does  it  all  mean?  She  don't  even  ask  if  we 
want  her,"  she  said,  tearfully.  *<Papa  can't  have  secrets 
from  me." 

The  letter  was  still  in  her  hand.  She  had  forgotten  it 
almost  in  the  intensity  of  her  desire  to  ask  her  father  to 
clear  away  the  smallest  shade  of  doubt— not  that  she  had 
any,  but  rather  to  silence  Falke — when  Hugh  Jocelyn, 
more  miserably  haggard  and  worn  in  appearance,  came  in. 

''You  here,  Winifred?"  he  said,  glancing  at  the  letteEt 
"You  see,  we  are  to  have  a  guest" 

"I  don't  care  how  many  guests,  papa.  I  don't  want  to 
know.    Papa,  tell  me  what  it  aU  means  that  Fulke  says. 


Tell  him  to  quit  the  house,  and  never  come  here  again,  ii- 
suiting  me  with  alandeni  of  you.  Order  him  mwaj,  n^ 
This  is  our  houses"  she  broke  out^  impetnooalj. 

Qeneral  Jocelyn  tried  to  smile,  while  she  hdd  hertisr 
hand  on  his  arm  and  gazed  np  at  him  xxnplorini^. 

*' Winifred,"  he  began,  inastifled,  dilBeiilt  TOJoe^  wkib 
he  drew  the  little  figure  within  his  arms,  **mj  danglita; 
God  knows  what  may  come  to  me.  I  oannoi  order  Fnlka 
to  quit  my  house." 

**  Papa,"  asked  Winifred,  a  swift  fear  in  every  Uneamnih 
"did  yon  sign  that  paper  promiaing  me  to  Falke?  Did 
you,  pi^m?" 

His  face  grew  more  wretchedly  drawn  mnd  IIticL 

"  Winifred,  I  signed  that  oompact" 

*«Papa,  what  is  it  ?  Oh,  papa  I  Tell  joor  iittla  Wisi- 
fred  what  it  all  means  1  I  love  yon  best  of  all  Tell  me^ 
papa,  and  send  this  dreadful  Fnlke  eway,**  ohe  sntreated, 
plaintively. 

**  My  darling,  try  to  bear  with  Mm  ;  it  ia  for  yonr  mikt 
I  cannot  send  him  away.  I  am  airaid  joa  will  bave  to 
marry  him."  


CHAPTER  IV. 


'UNDEB  THB 


or  XT  BUTKB  wnart. 


The  two  physicians  were  in  the  library,  holding  a  eoa- 
sultation  over  the  case  above-staizB,  whioh,  in  Tiew  of  iii 
being  the  nephew  of  the  richest  man  in  the  eoontj, 
became  of  immense  importance  to  the  medioal  fratenitj 
of  a  country  neighborhood.  Large  fees  seldom  fell  into 
their  hands.  The  rich  people  sent  for  dij  phjmmMJif, 
and  the  poor  had  no  money ;  therefore  the  two  doeton 
deposited  their  saddle-bags  of  medioines  on  the  ehsin 
with  great  deliberation  and  becoming  gravity,  and  uk 
down  to  consult  upon  remedies.  In  the  midst  of  the  pn- 
liminaries  of  one  taking  a  pinch  of  snuif  and  the  other  t 
quid  of  tobacco,  Fulke  noiselessly  opened  the  door,  and 
closing  it  as  quietly,  without  ceremony  or  apology  dxev 
his  chair  to  the  table  between  the  physicians. 

*'  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  with  more  than  usual  politenesBi 
"my  uncle  desired  me  to  beg  your  candid  opinions  is 
regard  to  Bernard  Jocelyn.  We  have  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  any  opinion  you  may  express ;  and— ah  I  I  msy 
as  well  say  that  my  uncle,  yon  see,  has  no  especial  kind 
feeling  toward  this  young  man,  aod,  really,  he  wishes  me 
to  ask  when,  in  your  opinion,  it  would  be  safe  to  mo^e 
himr 
The  two  physicians  glanced  at  each  other  inquiringly. 
"You  see,  Doctor  Foster,"  continued  Fulke,  not  unob- 
servant of  the  disappointment  in  the  countenances  of 
both,  "Uncle  Hugh  prefers  grading  his  fees  to  yoor- 
eelves  in  proportion  to  the  shortness  of  the  case.  He  is 
willing  to  double  any  charge  yon  may  make  if  you  can 
restore  him  sufficiently  to  sail  next  week  on  the  expedition 
to  the  Polar  regions.  These  rich  men  can  a£ford  to  indulge 
their  whims,  you  know,  doctor— eh  V* 

The  doctors  laughed  in  great  amusement  at  Fnlke's  wit; 
and  the  grand  possibility  of  doubling  their  fees. 

"Well,  Mr.  Fulkerson,"  began  one  of  the  doctori^ 
raking  his  fingers  through  his  long  hair  and  looking 
pleased,  "Qeneral  Jocelyn  spoke  of  sending  for  some 

city  physician ** 

"  By  no  means.  We  have  perfect  oonfidenee  in  your 
akill,  gentlemen.  The  truth  is,  between  mnasl^ea  ouufT 
dentially,  you  know — there  is  bad  blood  between  the  two^ 
my  uncle  and  Bernard— and  he  is  restive  and  displeased 
at  the  fact  of  having  him  in  his  house.  I  have  aueoeeded 
in  prevailing  upon  him  to  allow  Jocelyn  to  ataj  here  actil 
you  pronounce  his  removal  safe ;  bnt,"  added  Falkib 
shrugging  his  shoulders  and  lifting  his  broim  miitt 
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•*  Unole  Hagh  is  a  maa  of  most  Tindicfcire  passion.     He 
'would  nther  see  Bernard  die  than  recover.  ** 

**  Yon  surprise  me  ?*'  exclaimed  Doctor  Foster.  "  Gen- 
eral Joceljn  seems  the  most  amiable  gentleman  I  ever  met 
He  mnst  be  different  from  most  of  the  Jocelyns.  They 
are  the  devil  when  their  blood  is  np,  bat  they  never  bear 
malice." 

Fnlke  smiled  significantly. 

"  I  won't  expose  the  faults  of  my  own  family,  perhaps," 
artfully  insinuated  Fulke.  *'  His  blood  may  be  up  where 
Bernard  is  concerned.  I  only  mentioned  this  to  show  you 
why  General  Jocelyn  authorizes  me  to  insist  upon  Joce- 
lyn's  removal  at  the  very  first  possible  moment,  and  also 
to  say  that  money  is  nothing  to  him  compared  with  the 
great  object  of  getting  rid  of  his  compulsory  guest.  *  Tell 
them,'  says  Uncle  Hugh,  'I'll  pay  them  anything  they 
like — say  five  thousand  dollars— to  dear  my  house  of  this 
man — ^five  thousand  dollars  fee ;  besides,  he  has  an  excel- 
lent appointment  in  an  expedition  sailing  next  week ;  and, 
doctor,  if  he  loses  that  and  stays  here,  there  will  be  blood- 
shed," and  Falke's  voice  dropped,  into  a  mysterious 
whisper  while  he  uttered  the  wily  hint 

**  Is  it  possible  ?"  ejaculated  both  physicians,  plainly 
impressed  by  his  well-feigned  anxiety  and  subtle  diplo- 
macy. 

'*  There  is  a  five  thousand  dollar  fee,  gentlemen.  Now, 
what  do  you  think  of  the  case  ?*' 

'*  WeU,  Mr.  Fulkerson,  candidly,  sir,"  began  the  doctor, 
in  an  oracular  tone,  "  if  the  posterior  fasciculus,  or,  indeed, 
the  ocoipito  frontalis,  suffer  compression,  the  ooagula,  and 
probably  the  excrescence  of  the  ossa  parielal,  where  they 
are  articulated  either  above  or  below  with  the  temporal 
bone ;  or  before,  with  the  frontal ;  or  behind,  with  the 
occipital,  by  the  anterior  and  inferior  angle  with  the 
great  ala  of  the  phenoid ^" 

•<  Very  clear,  no  doubt,  sir,"  interrupted  Fulke,  striving 
to  be  conciliatory. 

*<  Nothing  could  be  clearer,"  ejaculated  the  other  doctor, 
admiringly. 

**  Perhaps  so^"  shortly  commented  Fulke,  *<but  you 
can't  expect  me  to  be  as  learned  as  you  are.  I  only  want 
to  know  whether  he  can  go  on  his  expedition,  and  how 
soon  he  can  be  moved  out  of  this  house  ?" 

'*!  was  just  going  on  to  explain  his  condition  to  you, 
sir,"  resumed  Doctor  Foster. 

'*Now,  in  plain  English,  sir,  the  epiranial  or  corocal 
apenenrosis  which  is  attached  by  its  posterior  fasciculus 
to  the  occipital  ossa,  and  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral—why sir,  a  child  can  see  that  concussion  where  it 
becomes  confounded  with  the  superciliaris,  pyramidalis 
nasi,  and  orbicularis  palfebrariam " 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  just  say  whether  you  think  he  will  re- 
cover. Confound  your  jargon  !"  interrupted  Fulke,  rather 
rudely. 

*'  I  thought  my  explanation  of  the  case  satisfactory," 
rejoined  Doctor  Foster,  piqued  by  the  cutting  short  of  his 
learned  remarka 

"I  never  heard  anything  more  simple  and  comprehen- 
sive," commented  his  colleague. 

"That  may  be,  but  Fm  too  much  of  a  fool  to  see  it," 
roughly  retorted  Fnlke.  **  Once  more,  we'll  leave  science 
for  you  BoientistB,  and  turn  to  business.  Five  thousand 
dollars  is  no  trifle,  these  hard  times ;  it's  five  thousand  to 
remove  Jocelyn  horn  here  soon — ^mark  you,  very  soon, 
doctor.  Oonfidentially,  I  won't  answer  for  his  safety,  under 
the  roof  of  a  determined,  unscrupulous  enemy.  Human 
juitoM  is  weak,  and  General  Jocelyn  feels  this  himseU;  and 
thai  is  why  he  is  willing  to  spend  lavishly  if  only  to  remove 
ta&platloii  oot  ol  Us  way.    Tou  see,  I  would  nol  speak  ao 


very  plainly  if  my  own  apprehensions  were  not  aroused. 
It-is  certain  he  will  recover  ?" 

"  Certainly  he  will  recover,  but  still  be  in  danger  of  en- 
cephalic hemorrhage  or " 

"  He  will  recover  ?"  pointedly  inquired  Fulke. 

**  Apparently,  yes ;  but  there  is  danger  of  sudden  death 
for  months  to  come,"  began  the  physician. 

"Yes— very  sad ;  his  friends  ought  to  know  that  he's 
cursed  unlucky  to  have  two  such  strong  chances  of  death 
hanging  over  him.  An  inveterate  enemy  is  a  bad  thing," 
was  the  base  insinuation,  as  Fulke  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  warily  noting  how  eagerly  these  men  accepted  the 
revelation  of  a  skeleton  in  the  rich  man's  closet. 

The  physicians  were  narrow-minded,  well  meaning  men, 
mere  plastiqne  in  the  hands  of  a  subtle,  unscrnpnloua 
diplomat  like  Fulke. 

"I  can  promise,"  interposed  the  other  physician,  keep* 
ing  in  view  the  golden  bait,  <*that  he  will  be  sufficiently 
restored  to  sail  at  the  appointed  time.  It's  not  safe— but 
as  I  would  never  have  believed  unless  one  of  the  family 
had  told  mo— it  may  be  safer  than  remaining  here." 

"Very  truly,"  answered  Folke,  solemnly.  "But  I 
verily  believe  my  uncle  will  conmiit  some  frightful  crime 
unless  Jocelyn  is  removed.   Can  he  go  to-day  ?" 

"  To-day  I"  echoed  both  doctors  ;  "  Impossible  1  Three 
days— a  wedic  will  be  the  earliest  possible  moment  of  re- 
moval" 

"  Doctor,  you  must  be  responsible  for  the  consequences 
if  youleave  him  here;  my  uncle  has  done  all  he  can*  Poor 
Uncle  Hugh  knows  his  own  demoniac  temper,"  assev- 
erated Fulke.  "  One  thing  more,  doctor  ;  General  Jocelyn 
expressly  desired  me  to  say  that  you  are  to  forbid  Miss 
Jocelyn  seeing  Bernard,  or  going  into  his  chamber  upon 
any  pretense.  The  general  is  very  stem  and  positive  on 
this  point  *It's  worth  a  thousand  dollars  more  to 
them,  Fnlke,'  he  said  to  me,  *to  carry  out  tiiis  order  of 
mine." 

"  It  shall  be  done,  sir — inform  General  Jocelyn — ^it  shall 
be  doncb"  responded  Doctor  Foster,  rubbing  the  palms  of 
his  hands  together  gleefully.  "  We  will  go  up  and  see 
our  patient  now,  Mr.  Fulkerson." 

"Do,  gentlemen,  do ;  we  trust  everything  to  your  well- 
known  skilL" 

With  which  hit  of  timely  oonfsotion,  together  with  fees 
such  as  neither  ever  dared  hope  in  their  wildcat  dream% 
the  physicians  wended  their  way  up  to  Bernard's  room* 
In  the  upper  hall  they  enoountered  Winifred,  evidently 
waiting  and  watching  for  them— a  world  of  anxious  ex- 
pectation in  the  beautiful  eyes. 

"Doctor  Foster!"  she  exoiaimed,  impetuously,  "has 
papa  sent  to  town  for  consulting  physioians  ?" 

"  He  has  not,  Miu  "V^nifred ;  be  seems  to  think  it  un- 
necessary." 

"  Unnecessary  I  I  say  it  shall  be  done  I  Have  you  seen 
papa,  doctor  ?"  Winifred's  gaze  seemed  to  strive  to  read 
the  physician's  very  thought,  while  a  perplexed  expression 
came  into  her  countenance.  "  He  is  shut  up  in  his  study, 
and  will  not  see  even  me." 

"  No,  Miss  Winifred ;  Mr.  Fulkerson  communicated  his 
orders  to  us." 

"  What  does  Mr.  Fulkerson  know  of  his  orders  ?" 
scornfully  retorted  Winifred,  the  color  brightening  in  her 
cheeks.  "  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  papa's  orders  ;  no- 
thing to  do  with  anything  in  this  house.  Papa  will  do 
everything  in  his  power  for  Bernie— he  likes  him  better 
than  Fulke." 

"I  think  you  are  mistaken,"  quietly  and  patronizingly 
replied  the  doctor.  "  Lsdies  sometimes  have  preferences 
that  are  quite  oontraiy  to  those  of  their  parents.  *= 
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Wioifred  was  toa  maoh  in  eftmeet  to  oara  for  general 
itiea. 

**  Doctor/'  bHb  naked,  iq  almost  pathetic  entreaty — 
"doctor,  maj  I  go  in  as  often  as  I  please  to-day  to  seo 
Bernie  r 

Tho  physician  took  a  piaoh  of  snnff  before  he  made 
reply,  while  she  waited  in  breathless  oniiety. 

**  My  dear  young  lady,  I  regret  to  tay  that  we  must 
banish  you  altogether  from  the  injured  man*a  apartment 
Ilou  really  oannot  go  in  at  all" 

"Cannot  go  in  at  all  T*  she  repeated,  in  shocked  amaze- 
ment    ••  Not  at  all  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"J oat  what  I  say,  Miss  Winifred.     He  must  not  see 
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dialing  dialled  the  muffled  tooaf  of  Toioaa  wUltlfi. 
it  is  Wioifred  Oh,  pap*,  open  the  door,** 
WAS  no  reepooae.  Winifred  waited  aod  ll 
could  not  be  mistaken  ;  some  one  talkt^i  wilii  ] 
she  eoald  hear  his  voice,  sometimes  sharp,  eotnetas 
pleading  ;  bat  he  never  heeded  her  paasiooftt^ 
would  not  open  the  door. 

**  Papa,  will  yon  turn  away  from  mfl  f    Vffp^  lit  wH 
oorae  io.'* 

Wholly  in  vain  did  she  nUer  the  Usrfn 
treaty.  What  did  it  mean?  She  was  wii  .  i  ntal» 
ment  and  distress.  Still  the  Toioea  went  om^  WiftUnc 
stooped  down  and  put  her  hps  to  the  gremi,  oltl-laflliioei^ 
keyholeu  **ra|»,**  sh«  ia- 
plored,  "open  %hm  dooe 
Winifred.  '*  SCm  aoald 
into  the  room*  Her 
sat  at  his  tabla,  taesnit 
beside  him  a  asa«ll»  4I1 
woman  was  gesttctibUErg  ^ 
talking  rapk  luHrcd  hw 

never,  in  all  :  :fiv  aoco  tl#* 
desperate,  horror-aCTtckeD  V>H 
visible  on  GaooraJ  Joealj 
oouotenanoe  Jusl  ItLon, 
the  pretty  womaji  al  bfii 
was  smiling  mockingly, 
pistol  taken  from  the  mm 
on  the  table  before  Msu 
that  frantic,  maddacad 
still  on  hU  fac«,  hB  tadda 
seized  the  we^poo  sud 
the  oold  blaok  musMa 
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vas  fciLT-or-THi-vAuar,— sn  posh  on  rAOi  6M. 


GxjHiocTs  LmauAT  Jn 
iixirrsL  — ^  Ameiutjfl 
Jiterateurs  have  aiwayv 
as  abundant  aa  thay  ue 
ing,  when  oontesaiilali 
dispassionate  distancm. 
bandbox/'  says  TaosyacMi 
lord  Lytton  ;  aad  Lord  Ljr ti 
promptly  reUttIa  with 
Alfred.*'  Not evfio  dliaki 
and  MiltoD,  throned 
are  on  a  pijUMiola  beyood 
range  of  oontrov^rayy 
the  contradictory 
eritioa,  Byron  wrolo  dowa  I 
conviction  that  '*  Sh&ke 
and  Milton  bav«  had  Iheir  1 
and  they  will  barii  ibcfa* 
cline.**  Hume  oallad  ih» 
vine    William    •'• 


you,  of  all  othera  If  you  go  in  it  is  at  the  risk  of  his  life ; 
therefore,  we  positively  forbid  it  The  nurse  must  not 
admit  you  ;  neither  does  your  father  desire  it  Mr.  I'ulk- 
eraou " 

*•  Mr.  Fulkerson  1"  reflentfully  echoed  Winifred.  ••  Mr. 
Fulkerson  seems  to  be  master  of  this  house.  I  shall  ask 
papa  how  Folke  dares  to  give  orders  here."  and  Winifred 
darted  off  toward  the  wing  occupied  by  General  Jocelyn. 
Her  cheeks  were  hot  and  Hushed,  the  deep,  soft,  dusky 
ejeA  blind  with  angry  tears. 

The  door  was  locked.  It  was  always  locked  now.  She 
tried  it  again  and  agam.  "Papal  papal'*  she  called, 
k>udly.     No  one  answered,  and  yet  Winifred  fancied  she 


tioned  nnd  misahapen  giant,*'  and  regretted  that 
were  in  his  compositions  "so  many  irregulartlict md  < 
abaurditiee.**    George   IIL  is   qnotod  as  frying:  "Wd 
there  ever  such  stuff  aa  the  greater  part  of  HIiaJuMipiiarA 
Only  one  must  not  say  ao.  '*    Of  Milton*a  ' '  FaimdStta  Ijp^^ 
Waller  wrote  that  "  if  its  length  be  not  ooosideirad 
merit  it  has  no  other."    Goldsmith  aays  that  Uia 
Puritan's  poems  "betray  a  narrowneai  of  odncaiioo  aadj 


degeneracy  of  habit  * 
his  reasonings,  no  1 
his    compodtioaj 
"FaradiM] 


adding,  tliat  *'  thtf^  ifl  so  fofoe  I 
^nei  -da  styK  and  do  taste 

i  thai  thr«i#.foartlia 
r     Uog.**  A  m^oiity^ 
i  tboao  opiftiooa 
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ETHEL. 


THE  LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY. 

Thsbi*s  a  little  floweret, 

White  and  pare  as  snow, 
Hides  within  the  woodland, 

White,  snow-white,  bending  low. 
ModeaUy  it  hidcth 

In  the  shady  dell, 
But  lU  habitation 

Boon  each  child  can  telL 
For  around  its  dwelling 

There's  a  fragranoe  shed, 
80  that  we  can  find  it. 

Though  it  hides  its  head. 
Thus  good  deeds  in  secret, 

Acts  of  quiet  worth. 
Though  no  praise  awarded, 

Bhow  tholr  merit  forth- 
Like  the  little  floweret 

Shed  a  fragrance  round, 
Whereby  soon  or  later 

They  are  surely  found. 
Lilies  In  the  yalley. 

Growing  pure  and  bright^ 
Fragrant,  fresh  and  lowly» 

Clad  in  modest  white. 
Of  that  good  an  emblem 

Ye  to  me  affoid. 
Which  still  grows  in  secret. 

Seeking  no  reward. 


ETHEL. 

Ry  SrENChR.  \V.  Cone* 

H,  Ethe)»  bow  snpremelj  happy  yon 
mast  be  !*'  said  Sibyl  Woodford. 

"Whj?"  said   Ethel,   absendy, 
and  scarcely  raising  her  eyes  from 
Marletfs  "Little    Moorland   Prin- 
cess,'' which  she  was  reading. 
**  Becaase  you're  so  rich." 
m     -,  ^,  ■  ,         "Don't  see  it,"  said  Ethel,  cul- 
Jp^S^Bfcw  pably  usiog    the   vernacular   "for 

-?ix^   X  t-^  short"     "I  know  old  John  Lyly 

says,  *  Virtne's  balances  are  golden 
bags/  and,  of  course,  being  rich,  I 
must  be  awful  yirtuons ;  but  as  to 
perplexing  that  tremendous  adjec- 
tive '  supremo '  to  the  happiness  of 
having  a  little  land  and  bank-stock, 
I  repeat  it,  cousin,  I  don't  see  it." 
"Here's  this  superb  estate — miles  of  meadows." 
"  Nice  for  the  cows." 
"  And  the  bank  stock." 
"  Nice  for  the  cashier  when  he  runs  away." 
"All  the  poor  in  the  village  watch  for  vou." 
* '  Naturally  ;  to  see  whether  the  tea  and  sugar,  and  jam 
and  new  blankets  are  walking  in  after  me." 
"And  Charlie  Scott." 

"Bah  I  What's  the  matter  with  Charlie?  Does  he 
want  a  now  pix)e  or  a  pair  of  slippers  ?  I  worked  him  one 
piiir — he  has  never  worn  them.  He  vows  ho  has  kept 
them  in  a  glass-case,  scented  with  'Jockey  Club,'  ever 
since,  which  is  such  an  awful  what-d'ye-call-it— the  thing 
that  brings  a  blister  on  the  tip  of  your  tongue — that  he 
shan't  have  another  thing  until  he  walks  from  the  oflico  up 
here  in  those  very  slippers  in  broad  daylipht." 

"With  all  the  people  staring,"  said  Sibyl,  "and  the 
little  boys  yelling  after  him,  '  There  he  goes  with  a  rose  on 
his  toes  :*    What  a  fool  you  would  make  of  him  I" 


"Of  oourse ;  that's  all  he's  good  tat.** 

"He  adores  joo." 

"IhatehioL*' 

"No,  you  don't" 

"I do,  because " 

"  Beoaose  why  ?" 

Because  he's  a  lawyer.  Never  gets  his  noae  oat  if 
Kent's  <  Commentaries,'  or  soma  other  han^^xx>k  of  Iflpl 
devilry  ;  and  I  do  believe  will  one  daj  di^^fmoe  Idnidt 
by  going  to  Congress,  or  doing  soma  audi  ^uavgtb^ 
thing.  Don't  speak  of  him*  he's  xnj  avernon.  Let  i 
alone~do— -till  I  finish  my  dear  little  twown  prinee 
Oh,  if  I  were  only  her,  what  a  good  time  Fd  heveall  ikai 
on  the  heath,  with  nobody  to  bother  me  and  my  ihidov 
in  the  back  pool  for  a  fairy  playmateu     Hash  V* 

The  speakers  in  this  little  dialogue  were  Ethel  'WUbor 
and  Sibyl  Woodford,  two  fair  women  of  almoat  endiy 
the  same  age,  which  was  aboat  twen^.  The  aoaM^  t 
luxurious  sitting-room  in  one  of  the  handsomeet  coostiy 
houses  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Hudson. 

The  estate  was  the  famous  one  of  "Woodford."  ahncat 
princely  in  its  extent  and  valne.  The  girls  were  coniiiii 
and  orphans.  Ethel,  the  last  of  the  Wilburs,  had  bM 
bom  and  reared  not  only  in  luxury,  bat  as  heireai  aid 
autocrat.  But  underneath  the  idleness  and  seeming 
thoughtlessness,  begot  of  great  wealth  and  the  worldfj 
adulation  which,  won  by  it,  labors  so  bard  to  cnltivsis 
pride  and  frivolity  in  its  possessor,  there  lay  a  keen  intel- 
lect and  the  strong  heart  of  a  true  woman. 

She  was  proud,  but  proud  to  know  in  her  heait  thtt 
Ethel  Wilbur  was  worth  more  than  all  her  monej,  if  cdo 
had  but  the  skill  to  find  it  out  She  was  retioent ;  bof 
what  she  held  back  and  hid  under  the  polish  and  pesi- 
iiage  of  society  was  the  self-reliant  vigor  of  a  sonl  seomiDg 
all  small  things,  and  capable  of  all  .high  devotions.  lUl 
and  willowy,  but  well  developed,  her  limbs  graoiondy 
rounded,  her  skin  neither  brown  nor  fair,  but  soft  and 
creamy  ;  to  nut  brown  hair  rippling  low  on  the  forehead 
she  added  the  long  gray  eyes  which  offer  at  onoe  so  strik- 
ing and  so  gracious  a  contrast  When  silent  and  thought- 
ful she  had  the  air  and  something  of  the  far  away  mysteri- 
ous look  so  often  seen  in  the  women  of  Egypt.  When 
animated  and  flushed  with  excitement  it  was  almost  "  tha 
serpent  of  old  Nile  "  flinging  with  careless  grace  about  her 
a  charm  at  once  sensuous  and  spirituaL 

Her  companion,  Sibyl  Woodford,  was  a  blonde,  slightly 
below  the  middle  size,  very  pretty,  rather  mignonnt. 
Gliding  about  noiselessly,  or  sitting,  with  her  hands  on 
her  lap,  the  best  and  most  flattering  of  listeners,  alike  to 
the  finest  wit  or  greatest  fool,  and  with  the  general  air 
of  the  silkiest  and  most  innocent  of  pussy  oats. 

She  was  a  poor  cousin  whom  Ethel,  herself  an  orphan, 
had  taken  to  heart  and  home  in  pity  for  her  orphanage 
and  poverty.  Ever  after,  with  the  fine  instinot  of  her 
nature,  she  had  labored  in  a  thousand  little  deUeate  wayd 
to  prove  to  Sibyl  that  her  residence  at  Woodford  laid  ita 
young  mistress  under  obligation,  and  that  all  the  gratitude 
ought  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  heiress  instead  of  the  poor 
cousin. 

Sibyl's  name  and  that  of  the  estate  were  the  same,  the 
latter  having  originally  belonged  to  a  remote  branch  of 
the  W^oodford  family,  and  kept  its  name  from  old  colonial 
times.  Sibyl  tried  very  hard  to  persuade  herself  that  she 
loved  her  wealthy  cousin  and  benefactrsss ;  bat  day  by 
day  as  she  looked  from  the  window  over  the  wide  sweqi 
of  lawn,  skirted  by  a  grand  old  pazkg  the  thought  weal 
through  her  mind  : 

"Woodford— the  great  Woodf<w4 
Woodford,  and  she  only  Ethd  W 
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fordi  ooed  Lad  fell  mto  the  lup  of  iUe  Wilburs,  and  left 
ud  poofi  dapondeot  It  ouglit  ia  be  miae  -it  ougbt  to  b« 
miae.     *  Sibyl  Woodford,  of  Woodford  Manor/   It  abonld 

r^al  10.     IWUaps  it  maj " 

The  Alienee  of  tbo  room  waa  broken  nt  last  by  tbe  door 
being  awang  ^uJeklj  open  and  the  entrance  of  a  gentle- 


Ho  waa  nnmistakablj  a  gentlemaD*  altboagU  oareleaalj 
dresaed»  and  preeenting  none  of  the  appearances  of  dandy- 
iam  wbkh,  in  our  pcTveraionof  tbe  word  ** gentleman,*'  are 
auppoaed  to  give  a  peraon  of  the  male  gentler  the  right  to 
tbe  grand  title  which  kings  cati  neither  gt%*e  nor  take  away. 

It  ia  a  common  Amerioaniam  to  entertain  clothes,  and 
bear  with  tbe  man  bccanae  be  hap p ecu  to  be  in  them.  A 
eompUment  to  our  tailors  and  a  poor  one  to  our 

The  newcomer  stood  aix  feet  in  his  stooking^.  lie  wip 
liroad-abouldered,  and  had  the  long»  rangy  look  which  in- 

cates  a  more  than  oaual  share  of  muscular  ChrJattitaity, 
%t3  teeth  were  tn^,  his  eyes  blue ;  his  head  and  lace 
leonine  ;  his  hair  dtiik  and  naturally  early— a  wild  ahock, 
from  a  hiihit  he  hnd  of  flmt  smoothing  it  down  the  wrong 
Hiiy,  and  then  running  both  handjs  through  it,  and  tan* 
gltng  it  hopelessly  the  other  way.  His  heavy  mustache, 
lighter  than  hia  hair,  which  was  blonde,  and  running  a 
little  to  tlie  tawny  rod,  was  a  match  for  his  hair»  from 
another  hubit  he  had  of  twisting  one  side  up  and  the  other 
down  wheueirer  he  fell  into  a  brown  study. 

As  to  those  absent  fiti»»  he  was  perpetually  falliog  into 
them,  and  coming  out  again  with  a  start  and  a  half-guilty 
look,  as  w!io  should  say,  '*  What's  up  now  V  Huve  I  been 
doing  anything  outrageous  without  knowing  it?" 

This  gentleman  was  ^Ir.  Charles  Seott,  riaiug  young 
iawyer,  painfully  diffident  as  to  his  own  social  merits,  bat 
brave  as  a — stop  !  No  Uon  simile  for  me.  They  say  the 
king  of  beast i|  like  some  other  royal  beast,  is  a  cur. 
Therefore,  let  us  say  he  was  brave  as  the  pluckiest  thing 
^that  has  erer  walked  the  enrth— a  thoroughbred  American 
entlcman. 

For  his  sins,  however.     He  vias  liitifully  in  love  with 

thel,  who  snubbed  and  bullied  him  by  the  hour,  till  he 
b;id  insane  desires  (o  kill  her  and  eat  her,  and  then  kill 
himself;  and  then  ahe  dropped  her  eyelids  tilt  the  long 
»ilken  laahea  tonched  her  cheek,  and  shot  a  little  look  out 
of  the  corner  of  one  eye  ai  him,  and  with  the  look  fastened 
cue  Uttle  eyelash  to  the  big  fellow,  and  led  him  after  her, 
the  meekest  and  moit  mandlin-looking  lion  possible  to 
imagine.     Mr.  Scott  threw  his  hat  down  rather  Ticionaly, 

nmped  Into  a  ohalr,  sent  hia  hands  throagh  his  hair  like 

jmir  of  harrows  wfth  a  runaway  t<?am  to  them  bouncing 
throogfli  a  gniin*fie1d,  and  growled  : 

'*Be'a  coma.     Saw  him  at  the  depot/* 

•*  Who  has  come  ?"  said  Sibyl,  sweetly,     '•  Pray  do  not 
lartle  na  to,  Mr.  Scott,     Tou  really  make  me  ncrvona. 

ho  has  come  T* 

'The  fellow  that  Ethel  allowed  to  cliingte  after  her  at 
Kcwport,  last  8rimm**r,  until  everybody  aail  it  was  a  dis* 

lice/*  said  S^'  -tiantly, 

**For  ^VGt^\'  ]   between   the  lines  Mr.  Charles 

Bcott/'  sai.l  EtheJ.  calmly,  and  never  lifting  her  eyes  from 
her  book.  **  Ever  snch  a  nice  fellow,  Sibyl ;  quotes  poetry 
by  the  yard.     You'll  like  him  immensely.** 

*•!  hope  not,*'  drawled  Sibyl.  **He  docsn*t  come  here 
to  see  SIC,  Vnrr  large  swells  fi'om  New  York  donU  come 
huntjtig  fi>  country  eousina  whom  they  never  saw 

fi>r  !>r<j  of  i  eyes.** 

-m1,  severely,  •*  you  will  never  nse  the 
^'  ,  ,^      .  if  you  please.     The  man  who  tnkes  my 

a«V*pted  iiatirr  ihn*n*l  Uke  her  poor.    Mr.  S.Dlt'*~thi8 


with  a  su|>erb  air  of  command—"  be  good  enough  to  tell 
Bibyl  the  clause  of  my  will  which  is  in  your  safe  down  at 
that  musty  old  office  where  you  and  your  pet  spiders  aharo 
the  con^etxiiil  abscnoa  of  broom  and  dust-bruah.** 

*' Sibyl— Miss  Wilbur— I  don't  think— it  is  wise/'  stam- 
mered Scott. 

••Mr.  Scott,"  said  Ethel,  crushingly,  ••!  don*t  ask  you 
to  think*  It  isn't  natural  to  yoa«  I  aak  joa  to  mind  me. 
TeU  her.'* 

*•  As  you  please ;  but,'*  said  hCp  in  a  low  tone^  ••  I  never 
knew  gQod  come  of  it/'  Then  aload:  **^rhe  provision 
you  refer  to  is  that,  in  case  of  your  death  before  Sibyl 
Wood  ford  *s  marriage,  there  shall  be  xmid  her  the  earn  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars,** 

Then  he  fell  Into  a  brown  study,  and  kept  shaking  hia 
head,  as  if  flaying,  **  Which  you  had  better  have  kept  to 
yourself  whilat  you  lived." 

*•  And  if  you  marry  before,  dear — which  I  hope  you  will 
— you  shall  have  the  aame  sum  in  the  pocket  of  your  beat 
apron,  to  keep  the  happy  man  in  a  good  hnmor  longer 
than  the  honeymoon," 

Sibyl  threw  herself  on  Ethel's  neck,  and  said  the  nioeai 
and  most  proper  things,  emphasizt^d  by  at  least  half  a 
dozen  real  tears, 

"There,  there,"  said  Ethel,  geutly  pushing  her  away. 
"If  you  bother  me  with  thnnlcs  1^11  add  a  codicil,  and  give 
it  to  the  cat,  or  old  Mother  Jontpsoa,  to  buy  peppermint 
oordial  with.  They  say  the  old  lady  goea  to  bad  happy  on 
that  spicy  beverage  every  night  of  her  life.  The  eubjeot 
is  finished,  Sibyl.  There's  no  room  for  gratitude  between 
na.  Our  sisterly  love  would  be  a  very  poor  and  hypocrit- 
ical  pretense,  indeed,  if  it  did  not  make  us  happier  to 
share  \nth  each  other  than  to  keei»,  in  Btlfi>)h  hoarding, 
what  Qod  has  committed  to  our  stewardship,** 

"Umph  1"  growled  Scott^  waking  up. 

**  Well,  bear,"  said  Ethel,  •*  don't  yon  }ike  it  ?*' 

*'  Wasn't  thinking  of  it.  Don*t  know  what  it  is.  Sup* 
pose  I  ought  to.  If  I  were  polite,  like  Staaley  Charlock, 
I  should  ;  but  I  ain't,"  said  Scott 

"You  have  arrived  at  a  oommon«1able  Vnowl^dire  of 
yourself,*'  said  Ethel,  looking  very  glum,  "What  wero 
you  thinking  of  V 

"Of  him." 

"Whor 

"Stanley  Chai look.** 

"So  was  I,"  said  Bthel,  demurely.  **And  it's  a  very 
interesting  subject,  isn't  it  ?  kon  said,  I  boUev«t,  ho  htm 
come  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  saw  him  at  the  depot" 

"How  nice  I    And  what  has  he  come  for  T* 

"He's  come  a-fishing,"  aaid  Scott  with  a  diabolic  J 
smUe.  "  Got  a  new  basket  that  never  hod  a  fish  in  it,  an  1 
a  patent  pole  long  enough— long  enough " 

"  For  what '/*  said  Sibyl 

"Long  enough  to  reach  from  Schultx's  tuvem,  where 
las  exoeUenoy  puts  up,  to  Woodford." 

"You  don't  say  so  1"  said  Ethel,  with  an  air  of  childish 
inuncence,     "  What  a  very  long  pole  it  must  be  !" 

"Long  enough  for  gold-Mi,"  eaid  Boott  "And  ho  is 
furnished  with  a  new  spring  reel,  and  no  end  of  line  to 
pliiy  the  little  fish  with  ;  and *' 

"He  has  come  up  hero,"  said  Ethel|  "becanso  the 
streams  are  ao  full  of  trout" 

"So  they  are,**  siiid  Hrott  "  And  he's  ftobg  to  fish  for 
trout  with  a  speckled  Hy,  and  lor  an  htfireaa  with  a  nice 
little  piece  of  tongae." 

"Whtit  do  you  mean»  sir?  Hnw  dare  you  traduce  a 
frieud  of  TT>inp  hphind  his  barfk  ?  How  dure  you  inainuata 
that  Stanley  ChtLTlock  la  i^  taifii^  \Q\Vwk^>Qa»!i*^'«^ 


i 


% 


^  If  lh«  iamiliaritj  between  these  two  seem'?  Btran|?e,  cod- 
•ideriug  their  relative  poaiLiona,  it  muBfc  be  understood 
tlmt  Mr,  Charles  Scott  was  oot  onlj  ati  Acqnaiot&ooe,  and 
also  Misa  Wilbnr'a  coiineel,  but  that  tiiey  lind  been  bora 
in  the  name  viMa;?e,  gone  to  the  same  district  school,  hai 
Jsnowu  Ci.ch  oihcr  ever  einoe  one  wore  pootuleitea  aud  the 


belUon,  to  which  iuoh  a  woman  aa  Etbal  jiaBt 
supple  meekness,  beosnse  it  is  the  flash  nf  fiereo  lioi  < 
eaco&t  light,  which  shows  bor  how  absolute  i»  Iter  §«aanl 
dominion  oTer  the  iuvoluaiaijr  rebel 

Ethers  lUU  dropped.     8he  shut  th^t  Uttla  sliatt 
lire  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eje,     Thu  ijcti  ^ 
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tiroand  Mr.  Goliah»  as  ubiuI,  and  he  looked  at  hex  foolish 
and  adoring. 

••So," she  said,  softly,  ••you  think  Mr.  SUnley  Charlock 
comes  here  to  fish  for  an  heiress?  Yon  are  a  lawyer, 
learned  in  human  motives  of  the  baser  sort** — small  tap 
to  punish  the  rebeL  ••  Perhaps  you  are  right,  and  I  know 
it  18  your  real  friendship  which  makes  you  so  thoughtful 
for  a  poor  lone  girl  who  has  small  wit  of  her  own  "—sub- 
add  mollification  for  Goliah.  •'!  am  not  vain  enough 
to  suppose  that  I  have  any  peculiar  charms  of  mind  or 
person  to  attract  or  attach  to  one  more  than  others.  I 
can't  expect  to  be  loved  wholly  for  myself  by  anything  so 
valuable— in  his  own  eyes— as  a  man  of  Uie  nineteeDth 
century.  But  my  old  playmate  might  have  spared  me 
the  humiliating  knowledge  of  what  he  values  me  at — such 
a  feather  in  the  scale,  until  a  bag  of  gold  is  put  in  to  weigh 
mo  down  !— for,  of  course,  Mr.  Scott  judges  others  by 
himself." 

••Ethel  r 

••Oh,  pray  don't  try  to  explain.  You  will  only  muke  it 
worse.  You  will  be  telling  me  directly  that  I  squint,  or 
my  nose  is  red,  or  something  equally  oalcuhited  t3  repress 
inordinate  vanity." 

•'Ethel,  you  are  insufierable " 

••I  know  it,"  said  that  remorseless  person,  with  the  air 
of  a  martyr.  ••But  it  isn't  kind  of  you  to  tell  me.  I 
don't  want  to  hear  it     I  am  very  humble." 

••Oh,  yes,"  muttered  Scott,  ••humble  as  the— the " 

••Why  don't  you  say  it,  Mr.  Scott?"  cried  Ethel,  fling- 
ing  her  book  away.  ••You  meant  it  You  haven't  the 
conrage  of  a  mouse  I  You  meant  to  say  •  devil,*  sir  ;  btft 
don't  yon  dare  to  do  it  I  am  an  humble»  badly  imposed 
upon  angel,  and  don'^you  dare  to  look  as  if  you  didn't 
think  sa  Be  good  enough,  sir,  to  say,  'Miss  Ethel 
Wilbur,  you're  an  angel.' " 

••If  I  do,  shoot  me !"  said  Scott,  dincliing  his  fists  and 
looking  like  a  whole  drove  of  mules. 

••Yery  well,  sir,"  said  Miss  Ethel,  scornfully;  ••some 
other  people  might  say  it,  and  mean  it,  too  ;  and  1  am  sorry 
to  think  so,  but  I  must :  You're  not  an  admirable  character, 
by  any  meann,  Mr.  Scott  On  the  contrary,  I  am  afraid 
YOU  are  an  ilUnatun  d,  envious,  detracting  creature,  that 
can't  see  how  fine  a  fellow  Stanley  Charlock  is,  or  won*t 
see  it,  which  is  ever  so  much  worse  ;  and  I'm  ashamed  of 
you,  and  so  you  ought  to  be." 

Lofty  scorn,  expressed  in  slip^htly  tangled  rhetoric,  and 
mot  with  a  patient  shrug  and  a  look  of  muurnfnl  hopeless- 
ness by  tho  slave. 

•*  Bat  I  will  prove  it,  sir,"  said  Ethel,  "and  mako  you  a 
means  of  proving  it  in  spite  of  yourself." 

'*  Pro^e  what  ?"  said  Scott,  meekly. 

*•  Piove  that  yoti  don't  know  anything  Jibont  it" 

•*Yon  generally  do,"  muttered  Scott 

•'No  muttering,  sir,"  said  Ethel,  hotly.  ''Have  the 
decency  at  least  to  speak  out,  if  you  can  do  nothing  eke 
decent  I  tell  you  I  will  show  jou  that  Stanley  Charlock 
is  a  disintcresteil,  manly  fellow  ;  and  if  he  has  come  here 
b  cause  we  met  at  Newport,  it  is  because,  also,  he  wants  to 
SiH)  Ethel  Wilbur— plain  Elhel  Wilbur— not  an  heiress. 
Do  you  understaml,  pir  ?" 

••  Better  than  you  do,"  replied  Scott  doggedly. 

**  You  think  so,"  said  Ethel,  with  an  air  of  superiority. 
•'  because  you  are  vain  and  suspicions — two  hideous  vices 
tb.kt  I  have  been  trying  to  eradicate  from  your  composi- 
tiju  ever  since  you  were  a  small  boy.  Now,  listen.  I 
said  1  would  convince  you ;  I  wilL  WhiUt  Stanley  Char- 
lock remaiua  in  the  neighborhood,  Sibyl  is  mistress  of 
Woodf  ro." 

Sibyl  looked  down  at  her  white  hands  as  they  lay  in  her 


lap,  and  an  ugly  smile  drew  the  comer  of  her  nose  op  and 
the  comers  of  her  mouth  down. 

••  I  am  only  her  cousin  and  guests"  oontinned  EtheL 
••She  must  treat  me  so  there  shall  be  no  mistake  that  I 
am  a  dependent    Do  you  understand  ?" 

••  PerfecUy." 

••Sibyl,  I  know,  will  do  as  I  Wish,"  she  oontinned. 
••  Can  I  depend  on  the  far-seeing  and  suapicioiis  Mr.  Soott 
to  help  play  this  little  comedy?" 

••  111  treat  you  like  a  dog,"  said  Scott,  with  s  hrosd  grin. 
••Turn  about  is  fair  play.  I  never  h«d  the  ohsnoe  befom 
Miss  Sibyl  Woodford,  of  Woodford  Manor  " —  in  s  pre- 
tended whisper —••  don't  you  think  if  the  jaong  person 
you  call  Ethel  were  to  dress  a  little  less  showily  it  would 
be  more  becoming  her  station  ?  I  wonder  how  yon  can 
bear  anything  so  loud  as  that  intrusive  young  woman ;  her 
taste  is  frightful." 

Ethel  laughed  merrily. 

••  Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  ••I  shall  hear  the  troth  now,  if  I 
never  did  before,  I  have  no  doubt" 

•  ««•••  • 

That  evening  Mr.  Stanley  Charlock  made  his  first  call 
at  Woodford.  He  was  got  up  regardless,  and  came  out  in 
great  force  as  the  Society  man  badly  hit  by  the  loveliest 
woman  he  ever  saw,  you  know,  and  all  that  soit  of  thing; 

He  really  was  uncommonly  agreeable,  and  made  soft 
side-speeches  to  Ethel,  and  delicately  tender  allnaions  to 
the  drives  on  the  sands  at  Newport^  the  sweet  memories  of 
Fort  Adams,  and  the  inefiable  cliarm  which  would  forever 
halo  Black  Island  in  memory's  waste.  They  had  gazed 
together  on  the  sea,  etc.,  etc.;  charming  conversation,  in- 
terspersed with  moonlight  on  the  waters,  the  loves  of  the 
angels,  and  the  whisjiers  of  the  shells ;  eternal  oonstaccy 
to  something  or  other  not  particularly  located  ;  some 
Byron ;  a  little  Moore  and  Tennyson,  and  a  delicate 
soup^on  of  platonic  lesthetics  of  the  modem  school  which 
claps  a  black  coat  and  a  white  choker  on  that  rascally 
little  naked  boy,  Cupid,  and  turns  him  into  a  lecturer  on 
modes,  nouveautis,  and  special  affinities. 

Tbis  lasted  two  whob  evenings,  to  the  unconceslcd 
disgust  of  Mr.  Charles  Scott  The  third,  the  sleepy  graces 
of  the  •*  mistress  of  Woodford"  began  to  tell.  Ethel's 
solitaires  flo&hed  in  Sibyl's  cars,  and  Worth's  lust  en- 
hanced tho  charms  of  a  really  well-rounded  figure. 

Ethel,  in  a  plain  Quaker-colored  merino,  high  in  the 
neck,  served  as  the  humble  foil  of  the  heiress.  Ethel, 
timid  and  retiring,  seemed  to  receive  Stanley's  attentions 
half  fearfully.  She  shrank  visibly  from  the  cold,  con- 
tt^mptuons  forbearance  of  her  patroness.  She  took  every 
occasion  to  bewail  plaintively  to  Stanley  her  dependent 
condition,  and  say  how  she  longed  to  escape  from  it 

The  hint  was  broad,  but  the  fisherman  was  obtuse. 
To  the  eager  solicitude  and  tender  smile  of  the  Newport 
admirer  succeeded,  gradually,  a  measured  politeness  and 
patronizing  condescension.  His  attention  was  distracted  ; 
his  eye  wandered.  His  disinterested  gaze  began  to  worship 
Sibyl,  and  tho  least  excuse  brought  him  to  her  side. 

Sibyl,  quick  to  noto  the  change,  led  him  on  with  littlo 
pussy-cat  purrs  for  him,  and  well-developed  pussy-cat 
claws  for  Ethel.  A  German  archduchess  could  not  have  ex- 
ceeded her  in  the  icy  cruelty  with  which  she  put  the  poor 
companion  down,  and  kept  her  in  her  proper  place.  She 
played  her  part  in  tho  comedy  ran  nmnre, 

Ethel's  disenchantment,  if  ever  she  had  been  enchanted, 
was,  however,  completed  by  an  accident  She  was  passing 
through  the  parlor  before  tho  lights  were  ht  and  aa  it  was 
summertime,  the  windows  were  open.  Voices  struck  her 
ear,  and  '^-  "  moment  cr  two  she  was  sn  involnnta 
listens  ^nd  Sibyl,  who  were  on  the  pisit 
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"  No^"  said  Stanley,  ''I  nerar  loved  her ;  neyerdreamed 
of  mioh  a  .thing,  dearest  Sibyl  I  admit  I  was  attracted 
to  her  by  her  Tery  peonliar  8tyle»  and  if  I  had  not  met  yon, 
might  really  haTO  gone  in  for  quite  a  flirtation  \  she's  so 
awfol  willing." 

Ethel  oUnohed  her  hands,  and  said  to  herself : 

"  Thank  heaTen  Bear  can't  hear  that  1  The  bmte  would 
be  a  tyrant  for  ever  after." 

''Bat  from  the  instant  I  saw  yon,"  Stanley  went  on, 
"  my  heart  was  yours.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  How 
could  such  sweetness,  such  loveliness  as  yours,  fail  to 
conquer  any  man  ?  Compared  to  you,  Ethel  is  as  a  glow- 
worm to  the  sun,"  eta,  etc. 

Stereotyped  similes,  always  as  good  as  new  for  two 
*' spoons"  mutually  afflicted  with  softening  of  the  heart, 
or  brain,  which  is  much  the  same  thing. 

Ethel  stole  noiselessly  away.  Was  she  hurt  or  angry  ? 
Not  a  joi  She  clapped  her  handkerchief  to  her  mouth, 
and,  as  soon  as  she  could  without  being  heard,  ran  as  fast 
as  she  could  to  her  own  room,  shut  the  door,  and  burst 
into  peal  after  peal  of  merry  laughter. 

''Dear,  blessed  old  Bear  was  right,"  said  she  to  herself. 
"I'll  let  him  growl  by  the  yard  now  and  for  evermore. 
He  did  come  a-fishing  for  the  heiress,  and  he  shall  have 
her,  but  not  this  heir.  I'm  not  worth  anything  but  my 
"  tin  "  as  that  horrid  Bear,  bless  his  old  curly  head  I  calls 
it  Though  I  do  believe  if  I  hadn't  a  penny  he  would 
climb  any  kind  of  a  tree  to  get  me  honey,  if  the  wild  bees 
stung  his  old  nose  all  to  pieces,  just  as  he  used  to  steal 
apples  for  me  when  we  were  children,  and  take  a  switch- 
ing for  it,  whilst  I  ate  them  up,  like  a  nasty  little  ungrate- 
ful pig  as  I  was,  and  never  thanked  him.  But  I'll  never 
let  him  know  it— never,  never,  never  I— and  he's  too  stupid 
to  And  out" 

What  she  would  never  let  the  bear  know,  as  the  sequel 
of  this  characteristically  feminine  and  involved  soliloquy, 
may  possibly  be  guessel ;  for  when  young  women  solemnly 
resolve  they  never  will  let  the  bear  know  it,  the  bear  is  a 
very  foolish  bear  if  he  doesn't  find  it  out  the  first  hug. 

Ethel  took  an  early  opportunity  to  let  Sibyl  know  she 
understood  how  matters  were. 

Sibyl,  in  her  soft  way,  admitted  that  Mr.  Charlock  was 
not  indifferent  to  her,  and  Ethel  insbted  on  the  comedy's 
being  carried  out  to  the  dSnouemeni  of  a  marriage. 

Sibyl  heard,  and  gladly  assented,  but  did  not  believe. 
Her  mind  was  working  with  strange  things.  As  far  as  it 
was'  in  her  selfish  nature  to  do  so,  she  had  fallen  in  love 
with  Stanley  Charlock. 

He  appeared  to  her  an  object  of  such  keen  desire  that 
she  doubted  EtheL  She  could  not  believe  that  any  woman 
who  had  once  listened  to  him  could  volantarily  give  him 
up.  She  dreaded  and  now  hated  Ethel— hated  because 
she  feared  her. 

She  brooded  over  it  until  she  persuaded  herself  that  she, 
too,  was  to  be  made  the  victim  of  a  comedy,  and  that  Ethel 
meant  to  let  her  go  to  the  steps  of  the  altar  with  Charlock, 
and  then  revenge  herself  by  a  d4nou€fnent  which  woald 
show  him  how  he  had  been  duped,  and  turn  his  love  for 
her— for,  like  all  utterly  selfish  people,  she  easily  per- 
suaded herself  that  she  was  passionately  1  >ved — into  scorn 
and  hatred. 

Such  she  felt  and  knew  would  be  her  own  course,  and 
she  could  not  rise  to  the  height  of  Ethel's  nature.  She 
judged  her  by  herself ;  then  her  stealthy,  cathke  nature 
that  nothing  should  thwart  or  cross  her.  How  many 
schemes  revolved  themsetves  in  her  busy  mind  she  alone 
knew;  bat  aoddent  and  the  devil,  "who  is  Tery  potent 
with  nicli  spirits,"  bettered  them  all 

Near  twiUght  she  was  walking  with  Ethel  in  the  wood 


which  lay  between  Woodford  and  the  village.  In  the 
comer  of  this  thicket  there  was  a  small  clearing  beside  the 
path,  and  in  it  an  old  dry  well,  not  very  deep,  but  wide- 
mouthed,  gloomy-looking,  and  the  coping  all  crumbled 
and  overgrown  with  moss. 

Ethel  stopped,  and  stood  looking  dresmily  into  the 
black  depth,  idly  pushing  the  small  stones  in  ^nd  listening 
to  them  fall. 

"Do  come  away,  Ethel,"  said  Sibyl  "It  is  time  to  go 
home.  I  wish  you  wouldn't  stand  on  the  edge  of  that 
horrid  hole.     It  makes  me  nervous. " 

"  Pooh !"  said  Ethel ;  "  there's  no  danger.    See  1" 

And  with  a  laugh  she  stepped  upon  the  moss-covered 
coping. 

"  But  there  is  danger-— to  you  1"  hissed  Sibyl,  and  with 
all  her  force  she  hurled  herself  against  Ethel,  and  pushed 
her. 

The  stones  were  slippery,  the  shock  quick,  powerful, 
unexpected.  Ethel  tottered  for  a  moment,  flang  her  arms 
up  in  a  vain  effort  to  regain  her  balance,  gave  one  piercing 
scream,  and  fell  head-foremost  into  the  well. 

Sibyl  heard  the  dull,  horrid  sound  as  the  body  struck 
the  bottom.  She  listened— there  was  no  second  sound. 
She  peered  over  into  the  well— nothing  could  be  seen. 
She  waited  a  moment  or  two  more — not  a  sound.  Her 
work  was  thoroughly  done.  Taming,  and  never  looking 
behind  her,  but  with  a  steady  step,  she  left  the  place. 

She  was  a  murderess !  But  she  was  an  heiress,  and 
would  be  Stanley  Charlock's  wife.  The  murdered  woman 
— the  woman  she  had  envied,  fawned  on,  hated;  the 
woman  she  believed  had  used  her  as  a  plaything,  and 
meant  to  crush  her,  at  the  last,  to  satisfy  her  pride  and 
her  revenge — was  poworless ;  she  would  never  make  her  a 
dnpe. 

She  even  gave  a  little  laugh  as  she  walked  away ;  she 
was  a  murderess,  but  she  had  no  remorse. 

The  theory  that  all  murderers  carry  with  them  a  con- 
science which  stings  for  ever  is  false.  Human  beasts  iu 
whom  there  is  some  nobility  still  feel  remorse;  the  cat 
tribe  of  men  and  women  are  as  capable  of  it  as  they  are 
of  fidelity  or  honor. 

She  had  murdered,  and  went  her  way  without  a  pang  or 
the  twitch  of  a  muscle.     She  had  no  remorse ;  she  had 

succeeded. 

«««««« 

Search  was  made  everywhere  that  night,  and  the  next 
day  and  many  days,  for  Ethel,  but  no  traces  of  her  were 
found. 

Sibyl  was  inconsolable,  and  wept  the  softest  tears,  and 
sat  in  the  most  becoming  attitude  of  despair  and  desola- 
tion. Ethel  had  left  her  saying  she  was  going  down  to 
the  village  to  visit  some  of  her  poor,  and  she  had  never 
seen  her  afterward. 

It  was  an  awful  mystery  ;  she  would  never  recover  from 
it  unless  Ethel  were  found  ;  her  heart  was  broken. 

No  one  else  had  seen  Ethel  since  that  afternoon.  All 
gave  her  up  but  Charles  Scott  Pale,  gloomy,  silent,  be 
urged  the  search  ;  but,  like  all  the  rest,  in  vaio. 

The  body  of  a  woman  was  washed  up  upon  the  river's 
bank.  It  was  EtheFs  size,  but  so  decayed  no  identifica- 
tion was  possible.  Y^t  it  was  tacitly  believed  by  all  that 
it  was  Ethel's,  and  that  by  some  strange  chance  she  had 
fallen  from  the  cliffl 

Sibyl  did  not  die.  That  sweet  martyr,  when  it  was 
finally  conoeded  that  Ethel  and  the  drowned  woman  were 
the  samsb  recovered,  and  went  about  in  most  becoming 
and  healthy  aadness. 

Ethel's  will  made  her— not  as  Scott  had  said,  the  heiress 
of  fifty  thousand  dollan— but  all  her  cousin's  vast  estates. 
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6ITTIMG-R00M  FURKITtTaB   CK  TBK  TIMES  OF   WILLI 4ir   AKD  MABlT. 

She  wa*  mistreaa  of  Woodfard,  and  within  six  weeks  'i 
weddixig-partj  was  aaaembled  in  the  villjgo  church  to 
firacd  tho  marriage  of  St  inley  Charlock  and  Sibyl  Wood- 
ford* Ai  the  minister  was  beginning  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, Charles  Scott  came  np  the  aiale^  and  leaning  on  his 
arm  was  a  lady  clothed  ia  blacky  her  head  and  face  corered 
with  a  doable  vaiL 

When  the  ceremony  was  done  and  the  minister  pro- 
nounced Stanley  Charlock  and  Sibyl  Woodford  man  and 
wife,  the  vailed  woman  stepped  in  front  of  her,  and  in  a 
clear,  ringing  yoice,  said  : 

•*And  I  will  blesa  the  bride  I  Sibyl  Woodford,  do  you 
know  me  ?" 

She  threw  back  lier  vail,  and  oil  criocl,  **  Ethel  Wilbur  !" 

Sibyl  gave  one  long,  almost  idiotic  a  tare,  put  her  hands 
to  her  throat  as  if  she  were  choking,  then  Imrating  out 
into  childiah  laughter,  seated  herself  on  the  ground  and 
began  to  pick  her  bridal -wreath  to  pieces,  and  tosa  the 
tlowers  la  the  air,  laughing  shrill,  and  singing  : 

"Ding,  dong  bell, 

Pussy's  la  Iho  welL 
Who  put  bor  lu  ? 
Wng,  doDg  bolU'  ** 


The  explanation  of  Ethel's  escape  la  eimple.    The  well, 


though  durk«  wnm  not    deep, 
the  bottom  Wft^  covercil  with 
002^   toug   eoUeauog,  luii! 
blown  in  for  years. 

Ethel  was  atuuued  ftiid  bttnar^ 
but  not  st^iousy  hurt.  Boat  I,  mha 
waa  on  his  way  from  tbe  irillsft 
to  Woo  l1  Card,  heard  Us  a  jdagii) 
shriek  she  gave,  and  rma  In 
direction  ot  the  sotiacL  Bm 
rived  at  the  well  jiiat  as  8iby] 
the  wood.  By  thai  Ume  EJthd 
had  recovered  n  little,  snd  bffin 
to  groan*  He  listeniHl,  then  utmt 
closer,  aud  was  conrincod  aoats 
unfartnuata  had  fallen  jo« 

To  climb  down,  no  matter  how 
torn  and  Incerated  by  the  ronak 
broken  si  J  es,  was  the  brave  gen- 
tleman's first  act  He  funnd  « 
body  at  the  bottom.  Ity  the  at- 
ertioo  of  all  his  great  strength,  hs 
oliml>ed  ont  with  his  inaniaiattf 
burden. 
He  saw  who  it  was.     His  own   home  was  neareal ;  to' 

that  he  took  the  thing  dearest  to  him  on  earth.     Id  a  few 

hours  Ethel  came  to,  and  told  the  ftory.     It  was  reaolroi] 

to  keep  the  secret  and  hi  J  e  her  till  the  day  of  tetributioiL 

Scott* a  mother  and  sisters  nursed  her  back  to  heallb,    Ko 

one  except  these  ever  knew  the  story. 
There  was  another  marriage  at  Woodford  that  Winter, 

and     Ethel 

said,     as    she 

laid  her  band 

in      that      of 

her    lover 

—  Cha  rl i  0 

Soott*a : 
*<I>aar,     be 

gentle    with 

me,  for  I  had 

to  go   to   the 

bottom  of  the 

well     to    find 

all   the  truth, 

and  no  ^ener* 

ous      boast 

would     atrike 

an  antagonist  when  he  surrenders  at  discratlon.'* 
"Beauty,"  said  the  Beast,  •*  if  you  ever  bully  me  agniii, 

perhaps  I  shall  wish  I  had  left  *  well '  alono.*' 


AKCOCirr  CBita  at  aooa  faum.,  ^itaL^si&b 


THE    STORY  OF   FURNITURE, 

The  furniture  in  the  homes  of  our  Britials,  Celtic  and 
Saion  forefathers  could  not  liave  been  considemUo  or 
ornate.  A  few  plain  tables ;  plain  stools  or  solid  ebaim, 
made  rather  £or  use  than  show ;  oheets  to  hold  tbo  houm- 
hold  treasures.  The  walls  were  decorated  with  tltii  t^rmB 
of  the  master  of  the  house,  the  implements  of  bU  c«Uing, 
the  tro})hies  of  the  war  or  the  chaser  Evert  thing  was  for 
substantial  use,  for  the  robust  and  strong,  6t  tor  luttt  in 
armor  who  could  not  feel ;  and  the  whole  furnitttre  ot 
their  houses  indicates  a  race  living  almost  frulirety  in  tlie 
open  air,  aad  indifferent  to  comfort  Tet,  wbao  liiejr 
overran  the  country  they  must  huv^  found  mueli  of  llie 
Bomano-British  cinhzation  rematutog;  but  they  Jo  nd 
seem  to    bavd    copied  or  mtlopted  any  of   the   eJegaal 
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eoove&ienoea  of  ilio  Romiui  xUltL    Ter* 

|liap9  in  the  throoea  of  &l>out  this  period, 

ihich  were  merelj  carved  blocks  of  wood, 

'some  faiot  reaemblaoce  may  be  traced  to 

a  Bomaa  attar,  or  to  the  moidiags  aroand 

the  base  of  a  col  am  n. 

With  the  Normans  there  began  an  era 
of  art  The  term  **  Normana  "  is  here  osed 
to  express  the  three  or  foar  oeoturies  sac* 
ceediQg  to  the  laadiog  of  William  the 
Conqaeror  —  all  that  period  of  Eogliali 
liistory  da  ring  wUlcU  the  high  ofiices  of 
t^tate  and  Oharch  were  exelasiTelj  filled 
with  men  of  pare  Norman  blood.  Thot 
period  aaw  the  arts  of  arobitectare  and  of 
lornitore-carTing  (ua pally  a  redection  of 
the  tirat)  carried  to  their  greateat  perfeo- 
tion«     Not  a  stone  of    the   ohurohea  re-  ^  y-^ 

mained  nneluaeled  ;  the  Tery  hedges  ^^. 
furnished  them  with  designs  in  the  -  jr^ 
maple-leaf;  not  an  inch  of  their  fnrniture  .^^^l 
was  unsoalptured.  Chairs  of  the  abbots 
of  that  day  aro  still  preserved,  and  the 
pointed  windows  of  the  ecclesiostioal 
buildings  are  easily  recognized  in  the 
panels  —  as  they  are  even  now  on  the  ends  of  pews 
in  the  churohea.  Some  of  them  are  Bhap>ed  like  a  mtnio* 
tnre  church,  with  ptanaelea  and  buttre^sos.  The  gr^at 
round  table  of  the  Chapter  HouBe  of  Saliabnry  Cathe- 
dral, considered  to  be  fully  six  hundred  years  old,  stands 
firm  and  solid  on  legs  which  are  placed  under  its  edge 
at  short  intervals.  In  the  cities  evtsrytiiing  of  daily 
use,  down  to  ihe  handles  of  the  knives,  was  curioualy 
carved-  Now,  upon  a  modern  dinner-table  in  the  grandest 
mansion  there  is  a  dead-ltjvel  of  uniformity  ;  the  knives 
may  bij  of  more  oo^itly  materials,  but  they  are  of  precisely 
the  same  shape  as  those  used  by  **  the  commonalty,*' and 
each  is  exactly  like  the  other.  But  in  the  medieval  days 
ttiere  was  nu  individuality  about  the  meanest  article  of 
U8t» ;  the  artist  scarcely  trade  two  of  a  similar  pattern. 
Oar  metliod  of  tnraing  oat  a  hundred  thousand  Windsor 
chairs,  or  half  a  million  carving-knives,  mathematicidly 
ucourate  copies  of  one  original,  is  totally  destructive  of  art. 
We  seem  almost  to  have  returned  to  the  plainness  of  the 
Baxons,  concealed  by  a  profusion  of  French  mirrors  and 
ending. 

The  sideboards  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  wexe  magnificent  pieces  ol  furniture,  though 
sometimes  in  queetionable  taste.  The  tnbles  were  peculiar 
in  having  legs  which  swelled  out  in  the  middle  to  an 
enormons  size^  sonaething  like  an  inverted  and  greatly  ex* 
oggerated   Bodawater  bottle.     After  Charles  L  the  true 
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ruKitiTuai  nt  tob  rant  or  onijtLBS  ii^ 

English  style  appears  to  have  been  supplanted  by  U^hter, 
flimsier-looking  work,  clearly  imported  from  a  warmer 
climate*  With  the  maypole  and  the  morris  dance  the  ait 
of  carving  departed,  and  the  leas  said  of  the  Georgian  fur- 
niture the  better,  in  an  artistic  souse.  It  is  noticeable 
that  oar  ancestors  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  seem 
to  have  preferred  chairs  very  low  in  the  seats,  and  with 
disproportionately  long,  high  backs. 

In  the  huts  of  savages,  along  one  aide  of  the  wall  there 
is  olten  a  raised  bank  of  dry  earth,  which,  covered  witli 
mats  or  skins,  forms  at  once  a  divan,  or  sitting-place« 
and  a  bed.  Between  this  rade  arrangement  and  the  bed 
in  its  complete  shape  there  are  endless  gradations  and 
v.triatioas.  But  so  early  as  Baxon  times — to  apeak  of 
England  alone^the  kings  slept  on  bedsteads  whiob  in 
every  inoportant  particular  corresponded  to  our  own 
wooden  bedsteads,  so  fashionable  before  the  in  trod  notion 
of  iron  and  brjss.  There  is  a  drawing  of  a  Boston  bed 
with  post?,  and  a  roof  or  tester  which  looks  much  like  the 
planked  roof  of  a  shed.  It  has  two  cnrtaina,  the  ends  of 
which  are  twisted  about  the  forcposta.  Perhaps  in  ruder 
times  the  tester  sometimea  performed  good  service  in  shel- 
tering the  sleeper  from  the  rain  which  penetrated  the  ill- 
made  roof  of  the  house. 

"A  bedde  of  tymbre,**  a  timber  or  wooden  bedstead, 
was  usually  part  of  the  f  ami  tnre  of  a  bedroom  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  But  the  poorer  classes  were  roughly 
lodge  J  fur  later  than  that — sleeping  on  a  straw  pallet,  with 
a  round  log  of  wood  under  their  head  instead  of  a  bolster. 
In  Henry  VII  i/s  bedchamber  at  Hampton  Court  there 
was  a  "joyned  stoole"  (stools  still  being  considered  im- 
portant pieces  of  furniture)  reminding  us  of  Shakes peare^a — 

'*  The  wisf'St  aunt>  tolUnt;  the  saddest  tale, 
£:oinetImos  for  thruo-Idggod  stool  mistaketh  mo/' 

The  bed  itself,  however,  in  the  houses  of  the  grrat  was 
of  the  most  magnificent  description  long  before  then* 
Feather  beds  are  said  to  have  been  known  tnBiohard  IL's 
time.  The  widow  of  the  Black  Prince,  1385,  doforibes  in 
her  will  a  bed  of  "red  velvet,  embroidered  with  ostrich 
feathers  of  silver,  and  heotls  of  leopards  of  gold,  with 
boughs  and  leaves  issuing  out  nf  their  mouths.**  A  bed  of 
much  later  dote,  James  II.,  was  of  orlmsoQ  velvet,  orna- 
mented with  wood  carvings,  and  glittering  with  gold  and 
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rihrer  Ihntcl ;  while  the  eonnteipMie  wm  of  dAmaak  ailk, 
and  there  wen  plmnes  of  piak  end  white  oetrioh  feathen 
OB  the  topu  The  ahepe  of  the  beds  waa  geoamlly  more 
aqoaie  than  the  modem  liahion ;  thelamooaBedof  Wai^ 
for  inataoeeb  ia  ten  feet  nine  inohea  hmg.  and  of  eqoal 
width.  The  f oiepoata  wave  thioker  than  the  othef%  and 
motetiehljoarfed.  Bat  the  hdght  of  lozniy  ia  deaoribtd 
hj  a  poet  in  the  feign  of  Edward  L,  who  pietnree  a 
prinoeaa  aleeping  in  a  bed,  while  then  hnng  aIoftag«»lden 
eageb  or  eeoaer,  in  whieh  apioea  and  **e]ovea  that  be  awete 
amelliag**  were  burning^  filling  the  dbamber  with  delieate 
odors.  With  the  water  need  for  waahing  the  handa  thqr 
w^wgi*^  parfamesb  in  Uea  of  our  modem  aoented  aoap. 
T&e  Eogliah  ladiea  of  that  age  were  noted  for  their  fond- 
neaa  for  bathing  lor  beaafy>  mk%  and  aie  wiael j  can- 
tiooed  not  to  do  eo  hi  Xaroh  or  Nofember.  In  the  pahMe 
at  Waatminatee  there  waa  a  elook  ahowing  the  ebb  and  fall 
of  theaea. 

A  gentleman^a  honae  in  Henry  VIIL's  reign  oootained, 
amoogat  other  thingsb  three  tables,  withfdrmaand  treatlea, 
mortiaed  in  the  ground,  which  aeema  to  mean  fixed  and 
immofable.  There  were  alao  three  **]|jtell  ohaira**  for 
The  parlor  in  another  honae  had  lonr  **  jojned 
and  a  wicker  screen.  The  window-aeala  were 
then  faToiite  places,  and  were  famished  with  cashions  or 
pillows^  more  or  leas  oorionsly  worked.  Most  persona  haTo 
aesn  apeeimena  of  the  tapeafcrj  with  which  the  walla  were 
hnng^  while  othera  were  merel/  wainacoted,  or  corered 
with  thin  polished  wood,  which  sometimes  came  onlj  half- 
way npk  leafing  the  reat  of  the  wall  barep  From  the 
eariiaat  tiaiea  the  Wddls  of  charchea  were  ornamented  with 
paintings^  and  perbapa  the  practice  was  tranaf erred  from 
thenee  to  the  dwelling-hooses. 

So  long  ago  aa  1288,  the  wainscoted  king's  chamber  in 
the  eaatle  at  Wineheater— which  was  a  faTorite  city  with 
the  Norman  monaroha— waa  ordered  to  be  painted  with 
hiatoriea ;  and  abont  the  same  time  a  aimilar  chamber  at 
Weatminster  was  to  be  painted  with  green  color,  in  imita- 
tion of  a  cortaln.  At  the  present  day  the  method  of 
papering  the  walls,  thongh  need  in  the  majority  of  hooses 
on  acoonnt  of  its  conyenience  and  cheapness,  standa  em- 
phatically oondemned  by  artists  and  physioiaos  alike^  and 
a  retam  ia  being  gradaally  made  to  the  painted  wall,  which 
waa  the  cnstom  in  Pompeii 

The  ceilings  of  old  English  halls  are  jnstly  admired— 
they  have  been  aptly  compared  to  the  hnli  of  a  ship  ia- 
Terted—bat  the  floors  can  scarcely  haTC  been  equally 
good.  They  were  strewn  with  rashes  or  sprinkled  over 
with  sand,  which  latter,  as  it  dried,  rose  in  clonds  and 
oaaaed  mach  annoyance.  All  throoghout  those  times  that 
are  nnderstood  when  the  phrase  ''Old  English **  is  osed, 
there  was  a  atrange  mixture  of  artistic  taste,  Inxary  and 
barbarons  diacomfort  Thns,  a  king  slept  on  a  yelvet  bed, 
with  ostrich  plames  nodding  over  the  tester,  a  painted 
wall  at  the  head  of  the  bed  (one  king  gare  particular  direc- 
tions that  the  bare  wall  there  ahoold  be  painted),  bat  when 
he  roee  in  the  morning  there  waa  nothing  but  a  low  stool 
to  sit  on,  while  his  chamberluin  warmed  and  aired  his 
dress  at  the  fire,  which  was  a  part  of  his  office. 

Tbe  sofa  and  ottoman  have  qnite  banished  the  settle 
and  bench  from  the  dwellings  of  polite  society.  The  car- 
penter still  works  at  his  bench,  and  now  and  then  benchea 
may  be  found  in  country  ale-hooaea.  One  of  oar  most 
ancient  poets  writes  of  his  hero  or  knight-^ 

"  Home  sat  him  a-benehe. 
His  harp  he  gan  olenone," 

end  for  many  centariea  that  atordy,  aimple  piece  of  fami- 
tue  waa  foand  in  eyeiy  halL    The  king  aal  to  adminiater 


jnstioe  on  soeh  n 
Ooort  of  King^ 


Boiefa.  or 


The  onpboerd,  now  lelagitad  to  the  zoobw  of  i 
portanes^  waa  a  prominent  objeel  In  tlM  old  Xb^^Ui  1 
The  term  ia  freqnent^  emplojed  now  to  < 
in  the  wall,  fitted  np  with  afaelvwi  md  < 
haife  ancleqtly  meant  a  mofabie  pieee  off  i 
time  of  Henry  Till,  than  WM  in  a  knigl&ire  ] 
**)oyned  eobberde**  of  wafneeot^  « 
*«ooanter  fetf*  carpet  npon  it  The  kingle 
chamber  contained  two  enpboerdaL  Tli^ 
honsekeepen  in  Qaeen  EUaabetti*a  tima  Kapkin-pfesNi 
were  then  in  nae,  and*  like  eveiything  eleob  ^v^n  <n^ 
mented  with  earring;  Onr  own  grandmotheBa  tiaesiai 
np  their  oaken  prsssss^  and  nnmbsBS  of  tbeaa  eve  atiB  ts 
be  fonnd  in  )he  lamber-rooaa  of  old  hooaaik  made  of  fiaa 
black  oak,  paneled  and  carfed. 

Of  late  a  reaction  haa  aet  in  againat  the  qneatienaUi 
taate  which  crowded  onr  drawing-roome  with  alMMl 
nssloes  famitarsb  and  heapa  of  nsmalesa  kniekaeeka;  and 
a  partial  retom  to  the  coaiperativelj  bare  apartmenli  si 
aocient  England  ia  qnite  poasibleb  together  wich  ehaia 
and  tablea,  in  which  something  may  be  found  baaUa 
Teneer  and  poUslk  The  great  glass  minora  wbioh  are  new 
aeen  on  every  mantelpieoeb  or  anapended  againel  the  wafl^ 
were  imported  into  England  in  the  fifteenth  oonlnry  itam, 
France,  though  th^  were  of  mneh  amaller  aiaa  Up  tilL 
then  the  mirrora  were  of  pdiahed  ated.  generally  oval  and 
very  amall— much  like  the  hand-glaaasa  still  naed  to  aee  the 
bade  of  the  head— and  often  inoloaed  in  a  oaee,  loprescrvi 
the  face  nntamished.  There  is aTery  onriona Olnmlwatina 
of  aboat  the  foarteenth  centnxy,  repreaeotuig  a  hai^ 
and  hia  lady  who  have  alighted  to  reat^  evidently  haviag 
been  riding  on  the  aame  horse.  The  horse  ia  faatened  ts 
a  tree— a  long  sword  hanga  from  the  aaddle.  The  knight 
(in  armor)  ia  reclining  oir  the  award,  with  one  knee  alightly 
raiaed.  He  holda  in  hia  hand  jnat  aueh  a  little  minor  of 
poliahed  steel,  resting  the  lower  edge  on  hia  knee^  to  keep 
it  ateady ;  while  the  lady,  aitting  oppoaite,  plaita  her  hair 
by  its  aid.  She  is  working  it  into  two  long  plaits,  in  s 
manner  almoat  precisely  rimilar  to  the  preaent  faahien  for 
girls ;  and  it  ia  noteworthy  that  her  hair  ia  of  the  aams 
golden  hue  now  so  mnch  admired. 


THISTLES  IN  THE  LOD  OP  DON  QUIXOTR 

Mant  an  artist  has  taken  np  hia  penoQ  to  illnatrate  the 
adventuree  of  Cervantea*s  hero,  Don  Qaixote  of  Ia  Hsb* 
ohs,  but  they  drew  their  acceasoties  from  thehr  own  fancy, 
or  from  ordinary  books  of  travel,  poorly  illoatrated  aa  thsy 
used  to  be.  However  their  talent  might  diaplay  itaslf  ^ 
the  composition  of  tbe  pictures,  and  in  the  hamor  thrown 
into  the  situation  of  the  personsgesb  thoe  waa  alw^ja  a 
lack  of  truth  in  the  pictnrea  which  diapleaeea  a  reaUstis 
age  like  ours.  When  Dor^  nndertook  to  illnalrato  Don 
Quixote,  he  took  hia  copy  of  the  work  nnder  hie  arai»  and 
journeyed  down  into  Spain  till  he  oame  to  the  rerj  aesnca 
from  amid  which  Gervantea  drew  hia  hero  and  ohaiaetei% 
and  where  ho  laid  tbe  acene  of  hia  wonderfnl  book. 
There  Dord  began,  with  ears  and  eyes,  to  stad|j  the  peoplsb 
while  his  rapid  pencil  photographed  every  ^ype  of  peaasat 
snd  village  life— the  decayed  gentry,  the  padres^  the 
barbers,  the  arrienM.  the  M,  innocent  peaaaatij  of  ^  ' 
Sancho  ia  the  type.  The  veiy  roadsy  the  eaUla^floaii 
vegetation  became  familuor  to  him.  TheOp  lAen  Ia 
oha  and  aU  the  lifb  with  which  it  was  ioatfael  weio 
as  leavea  of  a  book,  and  traced  not  on^  an  JBM 
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on  paper — ^ihan  he  felt  ready  to  begia  to  picture  the 
adyentares  of  Don  Qaixote— adreninres  which  are  now 
aa  interesting  to  read  as  when  first  published. 

La  Mancha  is  a  monotonous,  treeless  plain,  with  wheat- 
fields  stretching  aa  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  farmers 
made  special  war  on  trees  as  harboring  birds  to  eat  up 
the  crops.  Not  a  tree  will  be  seen  for  leagues  around,  and 
not  a  fence  around  the  interminable  fields.  Where  a 
Tillage  clusters,  there  will  be  stone  walls  around  the 
garden,  but  only  where  the  houses  glitter  like  an  idand  in 


the  sea  will  you  see  even  this.  This  abundance  of  grain 
accounts  for  the  windmills,  of  which  he  sometimes  found 
numbers  in  sight,  all  quite  smtdl,  so  that  the  Don's  mis- 
take was  not  as  preposterous  as  it  would  seem  to  us.  Bat 
if  trees  are  wanting,  the  asses  and  mules  may  boast  and 
glory  in  the  thistles  whioh  seem  to  rival  trees,  growing  in 
elusters  to  an  immense  siae,  so  that  the  wonder  is  that  the 
naked  and  half-naked  children  who  are  constaotly  rash* 
log  through  them  in  play  do  not  leave  their  scanty  doth* 
ing  and  tatters  of  their  flesh  on  the  sharp  points. 


ftASSiTS,  golden, 
"Worn  and  olden; 
But  I  loTe  It 
For  the  giver. 
He  BO  gladsome. 
Eyes  80  madsome— 
M adsome  for  their  thrilling  qulTer, 
Madsome  for  their  melancholy^ 
le  the  giver  I 
On  his  brow  white 
Shone  the  starlight; 
Fell  the  dew  down 
On  his  hair  brown; 
8cft  as  lip-dents 
Dropped  his  accents; 
Linger,  linger— 
Bo  he  placed  it  on  my  flnger. 

Hot,  hot  kisses. 


MY   RING. 

One  long  drinking— 

Heart  to  heart  seems 

Melting,  sinking. 

One  long  sweetnefls. 

Then  the  starlight 

Chased  his  shadow 

With  its  fleetness; 

Onward,  onward. 

Through  steep  gladelsnd. 

Westward,  starward. 

Into  Bhadeland. 

Oh,  that  last  long  sweAtness  I 

Clinging  lips, 

Bioh  with  love's  completeness— 

And  now  as  then  the  dizzy  moon 

Swings  and  dips. 

Oh,  boundless  Heaven, 
Oh,  trailing  stars  I 


Drawing  dark  Kvcn 
In  spangled  ears- 
Can  I  ever  note  you  above  me, 
Can  I  ever  bask  in  yonr  rays. 
And  recall  not  his  face  who  loved  me. 
And  with  him  that  day  of  all  days  ? 

Ah,  he's  gone,  gone  I 

Leagues,  leagues  away. 

But  woman's  love 

Is  strong  like  day; 

And  this  massive  ring. 

This  circular  thing. 

Is  a  link  between  us — 

Is  a  bond  between  us. 
And  I'll  never  cease  loving  him,  never. 

Not  e'en  on  the  strand 

Of  the  angel  land- 
On  the  strand  of  the  land  called  For  Ever. 


SAPPER   AND    MINER. 

By  George  Manville  Fenn. 


"Well  paid,  old  mole !  Canst  work  i'  the  earth  so  fast  ? 
A  worthy  pioneer  1" 

So  says  Hamlet  to  his  father*s  ghost— a  remark  which 
points  to  the  fact  that  Shakespeare  was  no  mesn  observer 
of  nature.  Aa  to  the  rapid  working  of  the  little  animal  he 
named,  if  any  enthnsiast  will  take  a  spade  and  start  fairly 
ngainst  a  mole  to  try  and  dig  it  ont,  he  will  throw  down 
(he  implement  at  the  end  of  five  minutes  and  confess  bim- 
self  thoroughly  beaten ;  for,  almost  in  a  twinkling,  the 
little  fellow  will  have  buried  himself,  and  the  effort  to  dig 
him  out  will  be  a  Tain  one,  so  rapidly  can  he  bore  and 
tnnnel  through  ordinary,  moderately  soft  soih 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  there  are  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  who  never  have  seen,  and 
never  may  see,  this  little  animated  subset  plow  and 
drainer,  who,  if  allowed  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclina- 
tions, will  completely  undermine  a  field,  running  through 
it  a  series  of  yeins  and  arteries,  opening  the  one  into  the 
other— making,  in  fdct,  huodreds  upon  hundreds  of  yards 
of  snbterranean  passages,  jnst  large  enough  to  admit  his 
body,  and  depositing  the  soil  taken  out  of  the  tunnels  in 
the  neatest  of  little  soft,  crumbly  heaps  on  the  surface  of 
the  grass. 

Fields  or  gardens  so  treated  are  generally  beside  a 
wood,  and  ont  of  this  the  mole— or,  as  the  learned  call  it, 
Tulpa  Europtga—Btaxti  on  his  himting-trips,  his  hunting- 
gronnda  being  subterranean. 

Hare  la  the  Utile  fellow  jost  caught  in  a  noose  by  an  in- 
genious aRangenient  placed  In  his  burrow,  and  the  first 
feetlag  k  one  of  amaiemont  that  such  a  little  round,  soft, 
ahapeleas  .creatore  could  perform  so  much  work.  For  we 
haTe  hen  wbAt  looks  to  be  a  little  round,  aausage-shaped 


bag  some  fLve  or  six  inches  long,  made  of  the  most  delicate 
black  silk  velvet,  the  pile,  which  lies  smooth  ia  any  direc- 
tion, being  so  soft  and  fine  that  beside  it  velvet  plush  is  a 
coarse  and  barbarous  production. 

Our  little  defunct  nuisance  seems  to  have  no  shape 
beyond  being  round  and  long.  One  end  comes  to  a  pointy 
and  on  ezamiDation  you  find  that  it  is  flattened  at  the  ex- 
tremity, being,  in  fact,  an  exact  piglike  snout ;  and  at  the 
other  rounded  end  there  is  a  tail  like  an  elongated  camelV 
hair  penciL  There  is  no  shape  of  heail,  no  trace  ^f 
shoulder  or  hip.  Even  the  eyes  are  invisible,  being  com- 
pletely  covered  by  the  velvety  pile ;  and  but  for  the  legs  it 
would  be  hard  to  tell  that  it  is  an  animal  at  all.  The  legs  1 
It  should  be  the  feet,  for  the  leg^  are  almost  entirely 
within  the  skin,  while  the  feet  are  wonderfully  developed, 
especially  those  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  Lody.  The 
ordinary  illustrations  of  our  natural  histories  give  a  very 
inaccurate  idea  of  the  fore-foot,  or  hand,  of  the  mole, 
which  i^  almost  circular,  and  of  enormous  strength.  It 
is  covered  with  a  very  tough  skin,  and  its  daws  are  solidity 
itself. 

On  examining  these  implements— for  such  they  really 
are — the  surprise  at  the  mole's  power  of  locomotion,  and 
sapping  and  mining  process,  ceases  at  once,  for  they  arc 
wonders  of  construction  and  models  of  perfection*  Set  in 
motion  by  exceedinp.ly  powerful  muscles,  it  is  seen  that 
they  are  not  placed  like  the  fore-legs  of  an  ordinary 
animal  with  the  palm  flat  upon  the  earth  for  walking,  but 
edgewiae  and  somewhat  like  the  foremost  fins  of  a  fish, 
and  they  play  on  the  earth  in  a  similar  manner,  making, 
of  er.urse,  some  allowance  for  the  denser  medium.  With 
these  olaw*armed  hands  the  mole  team  through  the  soil. 
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and  easts  it 
back  to  wliere 
its  liind  -  feet 
— wbich  are 
aboat  a  tbirJ 
of  the  II  i  z  6 
(ind  strengtb 
— 0  o  n  t  i  ini  e 
tbe  tusk,  and 
fj  kick  the  loos- 
eoed  earth  ap 
to  the  &tirf4ce. 
Here  in  this 
orchard  is  a 
favorable 
plaoe  for 
watching  the 
working  of 
tUa  mole  —  at 
least,  so  muob 
ofl  yon  are 
likelj  to  see. 
Take  y  oar 
stand  with  me 

tieTO,  and  be  perfectly  silent,  or  onr  labor  will  be  in  vain* 
lou  see  nothing  ?  Indeed  I  Watch  that  spot  a  couple  of 
y arJs  away.  Can  you  not  see  about  a  tablespoonf ul  of  earth 
lying  on  the  surface  like  so  much  exceedingly  coarse  brown 
sugar  ?  Yes,  you  can  see  that ;  and  now«  on  watching  it 
care  fully  I  you  see  that  it  is  in  motion — that  it  ia  growing, 
in  fact,  for  there  might  be  a  volcanic  disturbance  going  on 
below  there  upon  a  miniature  scale,  and  this  might  be  an 
eruption  of  fine  disintegrated  eartlu 

See  how  it  comes  to  the  surface,  more  ana  more  welling 
up,  so  to  speak,  Ikke  water  out  of  a  spring.  We  know  what 
is  doing  it — a  molo  :  but  no  sign  of  the  Mtlle  sapper  is 
manifested  to  odt  sight. 

Look  t  there  he  goes— or.  rather,  there  goes  his  work — 
just  beneath  the  surface,  and  eo  close  that  the  soil  is 
siightly  raised,  though  held  together  by  the  strands  of 
grass  and  fibres  of  the  filbert- trees.  It  is  so  dose  to  the 
surfaoe  beoanse  a  little  lower  down  the  alluvial  soil  ceases, 
and  hard,  gravelly  stone  begins,  such  as  would  wear  oat 
the  tough,  strong  claws  of  even  a  mole.  To  avoid  this* 
then,  and  its  harsh,  jagged  stones,  the  mole  keeps  at 
times  so  close  to  the  surface  that  he  can  almoat  be  seen  to 
work* 

We  trace  him,  then,  and  see  that  at  every  few  yards 
luUocks  are  thrown  up,  which  keep  on  increasing  In  size 
as  the  little  animal  toils  on. 

Now  juBt  stamp  with  your  foot^  The  eartli  carries  the 
concussion  to  where  the  busy  little  creature  is  at  work, 
and  the  loose  soil  ceases  to  rise.     Ha  has  gone. 

You  ask  where  ?  Oh,  down  one  or  other  of  the  old 
ohonnels  that  have  been  made  at  former  times,  perhaps  by 
the  one  in  question,  perhaps  by  some  of  hm  lelitives,  and 
while  we  are  looking  at  the  traces  of  the  new  workings, 
the  little  sapper  may  have  retreated  back  into  the  wood,  or 
gone  forward  right  across  the  garden  aod  into  the  field 
f(ttrty  or  fifty  yards  away,  which  yon  oan  see  is  dotted  over 
with  mole-hills. 

It  must  not  he  supponed,  howevi^r,  that  the  tnolo  lives 
in  these  paBsage.<9,  for  Bomewhere  or  another— probjkbly  iu 
a  place  ^here  one  would  not  like  to  dig,  for  fear  of  tie* 
stroyiog  a  choice  filbert  or  young  apple^we  should  And 
the  home  of  the  busy  worker — a  circular  chamber,  o.ire- 
fully  omoothed,  and  si  fa  from  caving-iu  earth  by  the  sup- 
port given  to  the  soil  by  the  root-fibres  of  the  tree  above. 
Connected  with  this  are  a  couple  of  cirottUr  |iasaages. 


w«ittr7  T«o 
most  B||tt|H 
svoal^^H 

would  luw^n 


rslir     i 


above  the  other,  joined  by  other  psa-onge^  ;  and  frocntiMM 
in  turn  rood  after  road  mdutes,  like  the  crookeil  flpokus  u 
a  cartwheel  from  the  nave,  which  repraseats  Iba  muk'i 
homsp 

Here  was  one,  down  here  at  the  bottnin  of  the  gtnlaL 
beneath  that  great  ctatidnrd  rose— s  chr»ie^  DtBoniratU^ 
which,  though  well  planted  aud  furnt^ho4  witti  such  aoil 
and  surroundings  a3  would  have  aatlsfi^d  lh»i  most  m^mmk 
of  roae-cultivati^rs.  began  to  fiig  and  fjid^^  tji  tli6  niMl 
peculiar  way.  Blight  T  Not  a  sigo«  Want  of  wsittr  7  T#o 
muoh  water  ?  Neither.  Jt  luiil  received  tha  most  ] 
treat  me  at,  aud  yet  it  was  dying,  A  spuJa  rev 
was  wrong.  One  mole  had  fouud  the  pUco  omit 
made  a  circular  chamber  jast  beneath  the  roota,  < 
depriving  the  tree  of  its  nutriment ;  ant]  it  would  hzn" 
killed  it  had  we  not  decreed  that  the  mold  must  die  instW, 
and  die  it  did, 

Your  mole  is  a  thirsty  sonl,  and  for  proof  look  hers  I 
the  bonk  of  this  watercre^*beil,  which  i^  tunnelod  an^l 
places  half  filled  up  by  the  tiny  animal's  borings 
ping  a  runaing  stream  like  this,  it  might  be  aupp<Med  tbt 
the  mole  would  flood  \m  works  :  but  to  is  too  good  as 
engiueer,  for  the  tunnels  run  upward,  and  hm 
tot  water  and  then  resume  his  hunting  in  the  ] 
at  hand*  For,  in  addition  to  loving  wiUer,  ibe 
aQects  these  damp  spots,  not  from  choice^  bat  beostite  tlitf^ 
ore  the  chosen  homes  of  the  diiaty  worms  whieli  fdfmlsii 
chief  support,  though  the  small  boring  aliig«»  gimb%  ami 
soft  white  larvte  of  insects  ore  largely  deroared  as  It 
are  found  when  digging,  or  alter  ward  when  travelii 
through  the  convenient  highways  into  which  Ihaj 
fuUen  as  into  a  trap. 

The  good  a  mole  will  effect  in  this  way  in  a  gn 
incalculable,  besides  that  which  he  doea  in  kcepi 
soil  so  fresh  by  drainiug  it,  the  rain  peroolating  th 
into  his  many  pasiagea.     Uufortunataly,  though  the^ 
he  does  is  inealculablep  the  harm  can  be  calculated,  aod  it 
is  great.     In  this  garden,  for  instauoe,  close  by  tti4i  i 
and  liberally  invaded  by  Talpa  with  his  subjoti  ap|p 
the  mischief  waa  constant,  nod  such  as  no  giurden 
bear.     The  under-draining  is  good,  but  the  iUl ingnp 
the  neatly  mode  beds  containing  the  choice  dnrk-lear 
watercress,  glistening  with    the  pur©    watt?ra    from 
spring  one  day,  coated  with  moist  mud   the  next  from 
Talpa's  borings ;  the  range  of  heaps  of  ootl   for  a  iSos^ 
yards  along  the  aeparagus*bed  i  the  plowing  la^  of  Uui 


nest  paths  bet^.cen  iLe 
teed  •  beds,  and  Ibo 
chnnneliDg  of  tiioso 
tijiljr  squared  and 
ilrilled  jmrallelogranis 
devoted  to  tbe  growth 
of  ODiona  ;  neatly  raked 
borders  one  daj  tcirned 
into  an  ear  the  a  model 
of  a  Tolcaiiio  regiOD, 
with  ita  moatitaios  aod 
ridgea  and  craters,  the 
next ;  and  above  all,  the 
short)  crisp  turf  of  the 
meadow,  harrowed  aad 
tolled  for  a  crop  of  hay, 
anddenljr  dlsBgared  by 
heaps  of  soil  that  would 
be  renewed  night  after 
night  when  leveled 
down^ — these  and  mauy^ 
mora  oalculablo  pieces 
of  damage  necessitate 
the  calliag  in  of  tbat 
rustic  professional,  the 
inole-oatcher,  who  with 
a  faw  sticks,  ooe  of 
which  is  bent  down  to 
form  a  l>ow  or  spring, 
eome  whipcord  nooses, 
and  a  ojlinder  of  wood, 
turned  hollow,  exaotlj 
the  diameter  of  the 
moWB  tiinneU  and 
fimeared  inside  with 
mokt  earth  for  his  bet* 
ter  deception,  aeta  to 
work.  The  cjHndera 
are  planted  in  the  tun- 
nels, the  bow  bent  and 
attached  to  a  trigger 
which  the  mole  himself 
atorta,  and  he  is  in- 
stantly caught 

One  mole  will  do  a 
good  deal  of  mischief, 

bnt  ia  this  cose  ten  or  a  dozen  were  trapped  within  a 
month— not  moles  in  Sussex,  but  **  moldy- warps"  in  the 
flonthern  dialect. 

Wonderfully  beautiful  are  they  when  examined,  and 
perft?ct  Taken  from  the  trap  fresh  from  a  long  ioiirney 
through  the  damp  earth,  their  velvet  ooats  are  spotless, 
and  as  dry  and  smooth  as  if  from  a  drawing-room  fireside. 
Tho  fur  seems  to  have  some  property  which  prevents  the 
soil  from  sullying  it,  just  as  the  dressing  given  by  a  duck  to 
its  plumage  results  in  the  water  being  rejected  in  tiny 
globules.  On  examfnlog  the  little  creature,  it  might  well 
be  declared  to  be  bUnd,  for  only  the  moat  careful  examina- 
tion reveals  the  fact  that  it  possesses  au  eye— an  organ, 
however,  for  which  it  can  have  but  little  use,  as  its  habits 
are  almost  sabterranean.  That  it  does  come  to  the  surface, 
however,  oocasionally,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  now  and 
then  the  owls  here,  of  which  there  is  a  colony —the  white- 
breasted  or  barn  owl— occasion  ally  add  oae  to  their  larder, 
which  t  ,^  fltore  with  mioe  and  small  birds,  the 

loblu  11  -sparrow  being  often  sufferers. 

It  has  never  faUeii  to  our  lot  to  discover  the  nursery  of 
a  male*»  domainAt  for  unless  accident  revealed  one,  it 
would  mean  the  digging,  perhaps,  of  acres  to  reach  the 


right  spot.     Naturalists,   however,  tell  ua  that  Madame^i 
Talpa  has  as  many  as  eight  or  nine  little  on^  in  the  < 
course  of  a  year— that  ia,  in  Spring  and  Autumn.    Quaint]  j 
curious  and  shapeless  as  are  tho  elders,  the  young  must  be 
curious  indeed ;  and  doubtless  the  parents  must  have,  like 
other  oreatures,  a  great  love  for  their  offapriug*     There  ia 
a  curious  point  in  this  case,  however,  for  the  probability  is 
that  the  lady  mole  never  sees  her  children  ;  and  therefore 
aho  must  love  them,  not  from  admiration  conveyed  to  her 
brain  by  the  eye,  bnt  through  tho  sense  of  touch,     •*  Hoffe.| 
09  a  mole"  would  be  a  far  better  saying  than  **soft  a» 
silk  ";  while  the  former,  intensified  to  the  finest  pitob, 
would  scarcely  express  the  exquiaito-fineueas  of  the  fur  of 
the  juvenile  mole. 


BxKoa  in  the  olden  times  had  a  seal  or  signet  engraved 
upon  them,  to  seal  writings,  and  they  are  so  used  at  the 
preaent  day.  We  Toatl  in  Ctenesis  xli.  42,  that  Pharaoh 
give  Joseph  his  ring.  A  ring  is  now  put  on  a  woman*a 
fourth  finger  at  marriaj;e  ;  but  the  Jews  used  them  at  the 
espousal,  or  contract  before  marriage.  By  a  statute  of 
1835  weddiug-riogs  ore  ordered  to  ba  of  standard  gold. 
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There  are  soenes  wliich,  oooe  painted  on  the  living  can- 
vas of  tiie  mind,  endure  there  for  ever  in  colors  unlading ; 
tbere  are  names  which  to  all  the  world,  from  youth  to  age, 
have  a  gentle  magic  in  their  sound,  and  become  enshrined 
amongst  the  holies^  remembrances  of  the  heart.  So  it  is 
with  Auburn,  once  the  "loveliest  village  of  the  plain." 
Who  that  has  read  Goldsmith's  delightful  poem  has  not 
wished  himself  away  among  those  sequestered  spots  whose 
olden  beauties  it  at  once  immortalizes  and  saDCtifies? 
What  reader  of  it— straying  by  the  more  favored  haunts  in 
liis  own  vicinage  when  the  first  primroses  of  the  year  are 
la  blow,  or  later,  when  all  the  apple-trees  are  shaken,  and 
the  orchardman's  conical  hut  is  deserted — lias  not  been 
reminded  of  those  bowers  which  the  poet  sighed  after,  in 
language  the  most  touching  and  numbers  the  most  har- 
monious ? — 

*'  Whoro  Bmillnj?  Spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 
And  r»arllng  Suoioier's  llng'ring  blooms  dolayei.'* 

Many  yearv  have  glided  post  since  I  first  read  the  open- 
iDg  part  of  the  "Deserted  Village."  I  built  up  illustra- 
tions to  it  from  the  retreats  of  my  childhood  with  the 
wonted  flexibility  of  youthful  imagination,  and  the  pic- 
tures thus  created  have  held  their  places  despite  all  eUe 
that  has  come  and  gone,  until,  at  length,  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  compare  them  with  what  jot  remains  of  the 
reality.  This  being  so,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the 
perusal  of  a  few  notes  which  I  made  on  a  recent  visit  to 
Auburn  might  be  interesting  to  admirers  of  Goldsmith, 
more  especially  to  that  large  class  of  rising  students  of 
literature  whose  time  and  opportunities  for  pilgrimages  of 
this  sort  may  be  but  limited,  or  aU  in  the  future. 

The  site  of  the  Deserted  Village  is  on  the  road  from 
Athlone  to  Ballymahon,  about  six  miles  from  the  former 
tDwa;  and  as  crops  of  new/'Auburns"  are  springing  up 
round  in  all  directions,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  the 
poet's  name  in  order  to  be  sat  on  the  proper  track  to 
"  Gooldsmith*s  Aiibarn,"  as  the  Westmeath  peasantry  call 
it.  The  conntry  north  of  Athlone  is  undulating,  the  view 
being  shut  out  by  ranges  of  low  hills,  many  of  them  mere 
sand-hills  ;  and  along  the  Ballymahon  road  the  ordinary 
parallel  fences  are  missed  in  many  places,  so  that  the 
vagrant  donkey  has  here  now  oud  then  an  opportunity  to 
taste  the  stolen  sweets  of  sundry  pastures  without  let  or 
hindrance.  The  slopes  on  either  hand  are  starred  over 
with  the  brightest  of  whitewashed  cottages,  and  every- 
Tihere  about  the  hawthorn  and  the  sloe-tree  form  a  multi- 
tude of  pretty  alleys,  nil  redolent  in  the  May- time  with 
the  breathings  of  those  flowers  that  love  to  hide  in  the 
brambly  dell  in  fellowship  with  the  broad-leaved  sorrel- 
tasted  shamrock.  The  cottage  gardens,"  with  here  and 
there  a  lichen-diseased  apple-tree,  and  current  and  goose- 
lierry  bushes  growing  in  many  an  out-of-the-way  place,  are 
ftufficiontly  indicative  of  quiet  haj^py  scones  of  other  days 
whose  mementoes  are  departing  one  by  one. 

Pursuing  the  road  from  Athlone  northward  for  about 
throe  miles,  in  a  recess  at  the  left  formed  by  the  hills  that 
skirt  the  banks  of  Lough  Ree,  we  come  upon  Ballykeeran  ; 
ind  surely  if  I  were  to  turn  eremite,  and  to  build  me  a 
eell  at  an  agreeable  distance  from  the  din  and  glitter  and 
ring  of  this  working-day  world,  I  would  *  hoose  for  a  site 
some  silent  nook  of  that  woody  hollow.  Truly  it  is  a  very 
silent  ])Iace ;  the  "  mournful  peasant "  seems  to  have  led 
thence  his  humble  baud— how  impelled  it  is  needless  to 
stiy  ;  and  much  of  the  surrounding  couutry  blooms,  not, 
however,  "a  garden  and  a  grave. '^  but  a  grazing  firm  oni 
a  panorama  of  modern  villas 


A  mile  further  on  is  GkiMon,  oertainij  oim  of  Iha  pnU 
tiest  of  Irish  vilUige^.     It  haa  a  very  modesi-lookiiig  littla 
churchy  and  scarcely  a  house  is  to  be  seen  there  vhon 
walls  are  unadorned  with    creepers  and    trained   loie- 
bushes.    After  all,   happy  is  that  village  which  aittett 
within  favor  of  aristocracy  ;  the  bird  of  beggardom  dott 
not  commonly  build  in  a  tree  over  against  the  grand  giie. 
Such  a  place  has  usually  a  distingnished  air ;  its  envinoa 
have,  according  to  Htdl,  a  fostering  influenoe  on  the  mosa 
Beautiful  scenery  in  a  manner  educatoe  the  poet    Ha 
special  faculties  are,  indeed,  often  known  to  thrive  wonde^ 
folly  when  the  slough  of  adversity  lies  on  hia  horizon  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  mountain  of  magnifioence  on  tiis 
other.    Even  the  wayfarer  forgets  the  wearineas  of  his  feet 
while  pausing  to  luxuriate  amidst  the  richea  of  Natnn 
tastefully  disposed ;  and  should  he  happen  to  recall  the 
notorious  couplet  of  Lord  John  Manners,  while  meot«ilj 
repeating  the  last  line  of  it,  he  is  soothed  into  no  Httis 
community  of  feeling  with  the  noble  wiiter  by  the  home- 
felt  present  delight  of  shade  or  vista. 

Giasson  owes  much  of  its  interest  to  its  proximity  to 
Waterstown,  the  demesne  of  Temple  Harris.  Waterstowa 
House  is  very  finely  situated  on  an  elevated  position,  com- 
manding a  most  charming  prospect  in  the  happy  combina- 
tions of  wood  and  lake  and  hill  which  surround  it.  It  is 
reached  by  a  long  avenue,  winding  for  a  great  part  of  the 
way  between  palisades  of  beeches  and  lofty  pines  pe^ 
fectly  helical  in  growth.  Fronting  the  house  is  an  exten- 
sive parterre,  exhibiting  the  meet  impressive  elegance  in 
the  arrangement  of  its  beds  as  well  as  in  the  variety 
of  the  flowers.  Among  the  paintings  at  Waterstown 
House  is  a  portrait  of  Sir  William  Temple,  so  noted  as 
a  diplomatist  and  man  of  letters,  and  as  Uie  jMitron  of 
Dean  Swift.  Indeed,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  the 
Temple  blood  has  long  been  duly  appreciative  of  the  fur- 
ness  of  the  earth  ;  and  Sir  William  tells  us  of  his  residence. 
Moor  Park,  in  Surrey,  that  it  was  the  sweetest  place  he 
had  seen  in  his  life  at  home  or  abroad. 

About  a  milo  north  of  Giasson  the  prospect  is  closed  \>y 
the  woods  of  Auburn  Uouse,  the  residence  of  a  Mr.  Adam- 
son.  It  is  agreeably  situated  on  a  sheltered  slope,  bat  it 
has  an  air  of  certainly  not  very  graceful  neglect  about  it 
which,  though  promising  the  diversity  of  a  fine  group  of 
rains  here  in  a  few  years,  is  sadly  ominous,  as  indicat- 
ing that  "southward  the  courso  of  the  canker  hath  its 
way." 

And  now  at  last  we  are  on  the  Pisgah,  whence  we  first 
obtain  a  view  of  that  sacred  region,  the  song  of  whose 
decay  has  floated  over  all  the  globe,  and  is  breathed  by 
thousands  who  have  never  set  foot  upon  Iroland*s  shores. 
The  road  leads  still  north.  To  the  east,  stretching  parallel 
to  it,  is  the  "neighboring  hill," near  the  summit  of  which, 
conspicuous  in  the  distance,  is  the  "decent  oharoh** 
known  as  the  rectory  of  the  Kilkenny  West  A  decent 
cha2)el  of  more  modern  date  tops  another  neighboring  hill 
in  the  parish  of  Bunowen,  perhaps  the  only  architectural 
improvement  of  recent  years  that  the  place  can  show.  At 
the  west  side  'of  the  road,  a  little  way  on,  are  the  house 
and  farm  of  Lissoy,  where  a  great  part  of  Goldsmith's 
early  days  was  spent  The  wide  entranco  avenue  is  bor- 
dered by  youthful  successors  of  the  grand  old  elms  thiit 
once  overarched  it  with  boaghs ;  and  at  the  further  end, 
with  its  front  toward  the  road,  is  the  ruined  parsonage, 
of  which,  as  it  appears  at  present,  a  very  correct  illustra- 
tion will  be  found  in  Chambers's  «*  Cyclopoidia  of  English 
Literature."  At  the  rear  a  few  trees  of  the  old  ordiarJ 
may  yet  be  seen;  and,  thanks  to  the  farmer  7«lifrl 
*•  uames  Grew,"  who  lives  near  it,  the  whole  sommnfi 

"  *  remains  of  tho  •'modest  mansion "  are  in  1 
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with  the  other  aBsooiations  of  Anborn^  and  in  acoordanoe 
with  the  poet*8  line. 

The  house  consisted  of  two  stories,  having  each  flve 
windows,  and,  aooording  to  Prior,  the  basement  is  abont 
sixt j-eight  feet  by  twent j-fonr.  From  the  situation  of  the 
fireplaces,  I  am  disposed  to  say  tnat  the  breadth  of  the 
kitchen,  or  its  sabstitute,  was  no  more  than  twelve  feet 
The  hearths  are  none  of  the  hospitable  Irish  style ;  there 
is  nothing  wide,  generous  and  inviting  about  them ;  and 
from  thinking  over  their  appearance,  such  as  they  must 
once  have  been,  there  need  be  little  hesitation  in  declaring 
that  a  broken  soldier  would  find  the  ingle  of  one  of  our 
peasant  farmers  a  much  more  cheery  haven  on  a  Winter's 
evening. 

About  half  a  dozen  aged  trees  to  the  right  are  all  that 
now  remain  of  the  "copse"  of  other  days ;  and  not  even 
Darwin  himself  could  trace  any  blossomed  thing  in  the 
place  to  a  garden  flower,  though  he  should  suppose  an 
evolution  period  of  thousands  of  perennial  oydes.  As  to 
the  "  noisy  mansion  "  by  the  blossomed-f urze-fence,  this 
has  experienced  the  fate  of  all  hedge-schools,  and  the 
commodious  national  school  of  Tobberclair  at  hand,  by 
ail  accounts,  well  supplies  its  place. 

With  our  modern  watchword,  Mehr  Licht,  perhaps  the 
donatio  mortis  causa  of  Qoethe,  wo  are  too  often  disposed 
to  *'  think  our  fathers  fools  as  wise  we  grow,"  and  in  all 
cases  to  associate  with  the  term  "  hedge-school "  some- 
thing inconceivably  base  and  barbarous,  forgetting  its 
source  and  the  talo  its  etymology  tells  of  those  sad  i>enal 
times, 

"  WhoD,  orouohlng  'neath  the  sheltering  hedge,  or  stretched 
on  mountain  fern, 
The  teacher  and  hla  pupils  met—feloniously  to  learn.** 

Deeper  thought  must,  however,  awaken  in  the  Irish  breast 
grateful  memory  toward  men  who  transmitted  the  vestal 
fire  of  the  scholar,  no  matter  how  often  in  a  smoldering 
state,  from  sire  to  son.  True  it  is,  that  prototypes  of  the 
Firdramore  Seminary  were  but  too  numerous  ;  yet  must  it, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  admitted  that,  among  the  primary 
teachers  of  a  bygone  age,  narrowness  of  surface  was  com- 
pensated for  in  most  instances  by  a  profundity  not  often 
to  be  met  with  in  days  like  these.  At  all  events,  tradition 
testifies  that  the  Lissoy  pedagogue,  Thomas  Byrne  by 
name,  was  none  of  your  Ichabod  Cranes  or  Van  Bummels, 
but  was,  indeed,  a  light  in  his  rustic  circle ;  and  what- 
ever chagrin  the  impenetrable  stupidity  of  "poor  Noll" 
when  a  schoolboy  might  have  given  the  good  man,  the 
kind-natured  poet  in  more  favored  moments  made  up  for 
italL 

A  little  distance  from  the  eutrance  to  Lissoy,  and  at  the 
same  side  of  the  road,  is  the  very  pool  alluded  to  by  Gold- 
smith,  and  the  noisy  geeso  wero  no^  as  ever  gabbling  over 
it  and  on  its  margin  as  I  passed.  It  is  bordered  by  a  few 
stunted  hawthorn-bushes,  having  upon  them  a  strange 
impress  of  eld«  Over  against  it  is  a  ruinous  cottage,  the 
residence  of  a  "  wretched  matron,"  whose  taleof  her  own 
happier  years  assuredly  merits  a  sympathetic  listener  : 

"  8he  only  left,  of  all  the  harmless  train. 
The  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain.'' 

The  fields  near  her  cottage  were,  up  to  a  recent  period, 
covered  with  a  deep  embowering  wood ;  but  all  this  has 
been  cut  away,  and  now  only  the  discolored  stumps  re- 
main, as  if  left  to  heighten  the  apparent  deeolateness  of 
the  scene. 

Ascending  an  incline,  which  certainly  deserves  not  the 
same  of  "Ul]»"  we  oome  to  the  cross  of  the  *'Tiiree  Jolly 
Pigecmsy*^  where  the  mins  of  the  alehouse  may  be  seen ; 
also  the  i^oamoiie  on  which  the  signboard  of  that  little 


inn  used  to  be  so  invitingly  hung  in  years  that  are  over. 
Here,  too,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  grows  a  later 
representative  of  that  famous  hawthorn-bush,  which, 
though  no  fragment  of  it  now  remains  where  those  envi- 
able old  people  would  so  often  sit  and  chat,  and  where 
those  artless  loves  were  told  by  rustic  lovers  of  long  ago, 
yet  bids  fair  to  bloom  in  fancy's  garden  for  ever.  To  the 
right,  a  httle  off  the  road  leading  northwest,  are  the 
hoary,  roofless  walls  of  the  once  "busy  milL"  Most  of 
the  wheel  has  been  taken  away,  doubtless  by  visitors,  each 
scrap  being  in  some  sort  as  a  faded  palm-branch  from  one 
of  *<  the  Delphian  vales,  the  Palestiues,  the  Meocas  of  the 
mind."  The  old  nether  millstone  alofie  is  likely  to  endure 
for  a  while  beneath  the  ceaseless  agencies  of  change  and 
decay. 

To  enter  the  mined  mill  one  must  step  over  the  '*  never- 
failing  brook,"  wiiioh,  though,  indeed,  choked  with 
sedges,  still  repeats  its  own  solitary  murmur,  as  if  it 
woulJ  whisi>er  to  the  wanderer, 

"  Men  may  come,  and  men  may  go^ 
But  I  go  on  for  ever." 

It  was  evening,  and  the  place  was  overcast  with  a 
marked  loneliness  ;  not  even  the  corncrake  (for  no 
nightingale  visits  Ireland — Spenser's  nightingale  is  the 
sally- pecker)  interrupted  the  stillness.  I  looked  on 
Auburn  for  the  last  time;  true,  its  bowers  were  not 
merely  in  ruin,  but  obliterated,  and  the  long  grass  waved 
on  the  moldering  wall  and  on  the  cheerless  hearthstone, 
and  on  the  chimney-tops  whitened  by  the  rains  of  many 
a  day. 

Just  as  I  was  about  to  turn  on  my  homeward  route,  a 
sudden  gush  of  sunUght  streamed  over  all  the  prospect,  far 
and  away  over  moor  and  meadow  and  hill  There  was  for 
a  moment  round  about  such  a  brightness  as  the  memory 
of  old  time  sheds  on  an  aged  man's  countenance ;  such 
a  soft  effulgence  as  needed  but  the  lowing  kine  and  the 
graceful  milking-maiden's  song  responded  to  by  the 
guileless  swain,  and  the  loud  laugh— yes  I  ye  stilted  Mete- 
yards  and  thou  crabbed  Carlyle — and  the  mun^ur  of 
joyous  voices  near  betokening  a  current  of  life  flowing 
freely  along,  to  rival  in  its  influence  on  the  mind  and 
heart 

/'  The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land. 
The  oonseoration  and  the  poet's  dream." 


A  VERY  GOOD  TEXT. 

DuiUNG  his  occasional  visits  to  Dr.  Sheridan  in  County 
Cavan,  Ireland,  which  he  almost  always  performed  on 
horseback.  Dean  Swift  was  in  the  habit,  writes  Dr.  S. 
Brooke,  of  stopping  for  rest  at  **  the  house  of  Bantavan," 
where  dwelt  old  William  Brooke,  the  poet's  father,  and 
which  place  was  within  an  easy  ride  of  Quilca,  the  Sberi- 
dans'  residence.  Mrs.  Brooke,  who  was  a  woman  of  spirit 
and  culture,  the  Dean  nicknamed,  playfully,  "Madam" 
Brooke,  and  it  was  commonly  said  that  he  stood  more  in 
awe  of  her  than  of  most  country  ladiea  She  was  also 
notable  for  the  neatness  and  brightness  of  her  housewifry. 
It  so  happened  that,  being  at  luncheon  one  day,  the 
servant  put  before  Swift  a  napkin  which  had  a  small  hole 
in  it  He  immediately  conveyed  it  beneath  the  table»  and 
working  with  his  hands,  he  quickly  enlarged  the  rent,  and 
then  rising  from  his  chair,  with  his  flnger  and  thumb 
thrust  through  the  hole,  he  held  the  torn  napkin  on  high, 
and  addressed  the  company  thus  : 

**  Ladies  and  gentlemen  :  Yon  are  all  well  aware  what 
a  prond  and  conceited  woman  our  hostess  is  of  her  fine 
^poryt  7®t  lool^  *^  ^^  ^E  ^^  servant  has  pUced  before 
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me.  Now»  I  am  sure  th.tt  yon  every  one  i^ill  agree  with  n^e 
(hat  Madim  Brooke  ia  no  better  thau  a  household  Blat, 
and  has  no  right  to  think  so  highly  of  herself  UDd  hoase- 
wi/ery.  * 

To  which  the  good  lady,  who  had  been  watching  the 
mischief  all  the  while,  and  much  amose d,  answered  : 

**  Why,  Mr,  Dean,  I  read  in  my  Bible  tlud  morning  that 
he  who  *doeih  evil  hateth  the  light,  ntitberoometh  to  the 
light,  lest  his  deeds  fchoiild  be rc^provcd 'I  What  Ihink  you 
of  that  text.  »ir>  and  how  wonli  you  apply  it  ?** 

**A  good  text— a  yery  good  text.  Madam  Brooke;  but 
we  will  never  mind  the  aj  plication  jnst  now.'^ 


ANECDOTE  OF  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  L 

T  REMEMDER  wheu  I  believed  that  kings  and  queens  went 
to  bed  with  their  crowns  on,  and  were  never  to  be  seen 
without  the  royal  purple  and  ermine.     To  thb  day  & 


The  King  pjinled  very  wo  seJ   to  deeluv 

ho  could  support  lumself  by  r  >      To  p?x>v«  \ 

one  day  8»nt  for  a  pictiireHleaiyr,  aod  ordered  him  to  bey 
some  of  his  piotnres.  The  deuJer^  obliged  to  Jo  ao^  piilt 
hundred  dollars  for  each  painting,  and  exposed  tb/vm  is 
i!u1o  in  his  store  with  this  notico  over  iheo}  :  *^  J'ainlvl  ):y 
his  Mojesty."  Nobody  bought  them ;  aod  illis  Kiag  AoflEf 
went  to  the  dealer  and  oflered  him  hin  tsooej  bidfc.  litft 
the  shrowd  btmtieas  man  declared  they  wete  ifi?«Iiidbdi; 
that  he  wonld  not  pirt  wl^h  them  at  io  low  a  priet ;  n^ 
the  King  finally  gave  a  hirg<»  ad^anc^  to  gajii ; 
them. 

This  galled  the  King.     It  was  tho  wor«l  0<jroi#  #1 
iness  he  ever  did  ;  and  to  make  up  for  il  hti  liad  to  ] 
tioa  a  fltill  more  rigid  economy  for  a  time.      He 
laughed  at  for  his  economical  notions,  but  Uiey  kid 
foundation  of  Prussian  greatness,  and   ^ 
Frederick  the  Great,  with  the  means  ci  Ihmx 

exampled  career. 


.'^•t?'"' 
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A  OktLDlHAL  XXTKSlKa   BIB  CABBIAOK* — FEOlf  TBI  rAHfTIKe   BY   HXILSmi. 


vision  of  splendor  is  associated  with  the  words  king  and 
queen ;  and  yet  there  have  been  kings  and  queens  who 
were  far  from  extravagant.  An  American  lady  bought  the 
laod  dress  which  Queen  Victoria  thought  too  closely  for 
her  purse,  and  though  it  had  been  made  with  a  view  to 
iier  purchase  of  it. 

Frederick  William  L,  King  of  Prussia,  was  a  very  eco- 
nomical gentleman,  indeed.  He  had  a  linen  apron  and 
oversleeves  to  wear  over  his  best  home  euit  when  busy  in 
Ilia  cabinet^  and  he  would  not  wear  his  "best  things"  on 
rainy  days.  His  children  wore  plain  homespun  serge 
while  they  wore  little,  and  xgtj  plain  garments  after  they 
wore  grown  ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  silk  hang- 
ings, curtALQB  and  carpets  were  bauishod ;  and  woo<len 
chairs  and  tables,  that  might  bo  scrubbed,  were  used  iu 
the  private  apartments. 

Every  year,  however,  the  King  gave  his  wife  one  elegant 
Winter  dress,  and  a  spk^ndid  Christmas  present  of  some 


A  Genial  Oojtfp anion. — A  man  who  nev^i  i  ^ 
friends  of  unwelcome   facts,    or   tcUs    them   l 
truths,  is  sure  to  be  liked  ;  and  when  a  man  of  sm 
comes  to  old  age,  he  is  almost  sure  to  be  Ireak^^  i 
spcct.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  should  not  diaiftmb 
and  flatter  in  company  ;  but  a  man  may  bo  very  agneil 
strictly  consistent  with  truth  and  sincerity^  by  a  ptndc 
silence  where  he  cannot  concur  and  a  pleiiftuit 
whore  he  can.    Now  and  then  you  meet  with  a  ptf 
exactly  formed  to  please  that  he  will  gain  upon  nyfwrj  i 
that  hears  or  beholds  him  ;  thi^  disposition  is  sol  ] 
the  gift  of  nature,  but  frequently  the  eiSeoiof  maeh 
ledge  of  the  world  and  a  oommand  over  (ho  po 
Frequently,  that  which  is  oalfed  candor  fa  mier^lj 

He  who  siiends  his  life  in   accumuhiting  knoi 
which  is  never  adapted  to  the  wants  of  society,  to  t 
ary  miser.     His  gainings  bear  no  interest,  and  ha  defraud 
mankind  of  tbolr  just  due?. 
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HAUNTED   HOUSES. 

Tek  sliades  of  eToning  lengthen;  lat  us  close 
The  latticed  window  and  draw  down  the  blind; 
Theee  shadows  seem  as  spirits,  and  the  wind 

Koans  in  its  wandering;  moomfally  it  goes 

As  some  poor  sonl  that  grieTons  sorrow  knows, 
Or  homeward  traTeler,  fearful  lest  he  find 
Beside  his  hearth  the  iU  thafc  haunts  his  mhid. 

And  o*er  his  pathway  Its  dark  shadow  throws. 

Oh,  haunted  houses^ say,  but  haunted  hearts! 

Wherein  pale  spirits  of  past  sorrows  dwell- 
Wherein,  as  playeis  that  play  many  parts. 

Presentiments  their  tragie  tales  foretell; 
Draw  close  the  curtains  tnd  shut  out  the  night; 
The  night  is  dark:  let  love,  then,  be  our  light 


MISS    HENDERSON'S   RING. 

By  David  Keb^ 
UNSET  over  the  Hudson  on  a  beftntifnl 
evening  in  Autumn;  snow-white  donds, 
edged  with  crimson^  lying  low  down  in 
the  west ;  the  grand  old  river  winding 
between  its  ridgy  banks  like  a  broad  sheel 
of  gold ;  streaks  of  living  fire  breaking  the 
purple  shadow  of  the  distant  OatakiUs,  a  red 
gleam  falling  on  the  window-panea  of  the 
quaint  little  cottages  scattered  along  the 
bank ;  a  flush  of  golden  splendor  over  the 
dark  woods,  dying  away  from  tree-top  after  tree-top  be- 
fore the  creeping  shadows  of  night 

The  fading  glow  seemed  to  linger  lovingly  upon  plod- 
ding wagons  and  pasting  steamers — upon  grimy  tramps 
rising  heavily  from  their  drunken  sleep  in  the  shade  to 
pursue  their  usual  occupation  of  doing  anything  which 
may  save  them  from  the  disgrace  of  work ;  upon  sturdy 
farmers,  taking  *'  one  mere  horn  "  at  the  door  of  some  snug 
little  roadside  tavern  before  jogging  homeward,  and  upon 
something  more  attractive  than  all— namely,  the  glossy 
curls  and  charming  brunette  face  of  Emily  Henderson,  aa 
she  stood  at  the  garden-gate  of  her  father's  villa,  looking 
down,  with  a  dreamy  thoughtfulness  in  her  dark,  lustrous 
eyes,  upon  the  glorious  panorama  below. 

Most  people  would  have  pronounced  Miss  i  Henderson 
extremely  fortunate,  so  far  as  happiness  may  consist,  in 
being  a  very  charming  young  lady — the  only  child  of  a 
rich  and  indulgent  father,  enjoying  all  the  gayeties  of  New 
York  during  one  part  of  the  year,  and  those  of  Newport 
or  Saratoga  daring  the  other ;  possessing  the  fullest  lati- 
tude as  regards  milliners'  bills,  and  being  engaged  to  a 
fine  young  fellow  of  three-and-twonty,  with  a  very  hand- 
some face  and  a  good  many  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

But  the  young  lady  herself  was  by  no  means  of  the  same 
opinion.  She  hod  a  soul  above  wedding-cake  and  orange- 
flowers,  and  thirsted  for  a  chance  of  achieving  some  un- 
paralleled feat,  like  those  magnificent  heroines  immortal- 
ized in  the  fascinating  x)ages  of  the  *'  Seaside  Library." 

All  her  dreams  were  of  Semiramis,  Joan  of  Arc,  Rebecca 
the  Jewess,  or  the  Maid  of  Saragossa ;  and  alio  inwardly 
resented  as  a  x)or80Dal  injury  the  casting  of  her  lot  upon 
this  •*  commoni)lace  age,"  as  she  was  pleased  to  term  a 
century  which  has  witnessed  more  wonders  than  any  other 
sinco  the  creation.  ' 

Poor  Frank  EUerton  1  Little  did  his  simple,  affectionate 
heart  dream  how  immeasurably  he  fell  short  of  his  lady- 
love's cherished  ideal 

He  had  no  fierce  eye,  no  Byronic  scowl,  no  head  of  hair 
like  Edgar  Tee^s  *'IUven,"  stroked  the  wrong  way;  he 


was  not  Moody,  Mysterious,  Melodramatio^  JdmnSkm,  ad 
everything  elee  beginning  with  a  big  If  ;  he  did  not  bctr 
about  with  him  e  ahadowy  reputation  of  having  brokA 
half  a  score  of  feminine  hearts,  and  cut  ilie  aama  xmmbv 
of  masculine  throats. 

He  was  aimply  a  frank,  manly,  good-lmmoied  yoimg 
fellow  of  the  ordinary  type,  abenxd  enough  to  think  thit 
the  fact  of  his  loving  her  with  hie  whole  heart  oqghtio 
count  for  something  in  the  ^ea  of  the  young  hidy  wkn 
he  was  about  to  marry. 

MiBs  Henderaon  unlatched  the  gate  end  eauterad  facik 
into  the  meadow  beyond. 

Very  preUy  she  looked  aa  ahe  aigipad  defartil/  enr  tti 
soft  grass,  in  a  dark-green  dreaii^  tW nh  hail  n«ia  wnjiilil 
to  Frank  Ellerton  the  impertineni  vaaunk  that  ibe  eogU 
to  be '« worshiped  as  the  goddeaa  of  qcineeh,**  eod  a  taioid- 
leaved  straw  hat»  tilted  up  80  moeh  OttoneddeMtoiBsks 
one  instinctively  look  around  f6r  the  cAer  ^ahe  of  tba 
gigantic  oyster  which  seemed  to  be  gaping  ao  wide^. 

But  the  face  beneath  it  amply  atoned  for  any  iMhioB- 
able  monstrosity. 

*' Nobody  understands  me,"  she  mnaed,  half  aknid, 
wandering  on  without  looking  whither  ahe  wentu  **  lt*s  no 
uae  telling  Frank  how  I  feel— he  oan*t  appreciate  it  a  hit 
And  yet  I  kncvB  that  I  could  do  something  great,  if  I  only 
had  ^  chance.  Oh,  dear  I  what  a  comfort  it  would  he  if 
I  oonld  heUere  in  tranamigration  of  aoula,  and  think  thit 
mine  had  belonged  to  one  of  those  gloriooa  women  of  ths 
old  timea,  who  lived  vdien  there  really  laos  aome  itnumss 
in  the  world  I  Ipnly  wish  aome  danger  would  oome  in  my 
way  BOW,  that  I  might— «>" 

It  ia  always  unadviaable  to  hazard  a  raah  wiah,  for  no 
one  knows  how  aeon  it  may  be  granted. 

The  valiant  speech  was  interrupted  by  a  terrifie  bellow, 
and  Farmer  Peaaeley'a  bull,  wroth  at  being  disturbed  in 
the  middle  of  hia  supper,  came  charging  down  the  meadow 
like  one  of  Pleasanten'a  troopera. 

Truth  ia  sacred,  however  ungallant,  and  it  muat  be  le- 
corded  that  our  heroine  no  sooner  beheld  the  approach  of 
the  danger  for  which  she  had  juat  been  longing  than  shs 
turned  and  fled  for  her  life. 

But  a  healthy  young  bull  in  fine  condition,  with  neither 
akirta  nor  high-heeled  boots  to  hamper  him,  muat  neoei- 
sarily  outrun  a  lady  encumbered  with  both. 

The  pursuing  tramp  came  nearer  and  nearer — the  terri- 
fied girl  seemed  already  to  feel  the  thruat  of  the  crocl 
horns,  when  something  swept  past  her  with  a  whiatling 
sound,  and  the  boll,  halting  as  if  struck  by  a  thunderbolt, 
came  fioundering  and  gasping  to  the  ground  with  a  slip- 
noose  round  his  throat. 

''There  is  no  danger  now,"  said  a  muaical  voice  doee  to 
Emily's  ear,  while  an  outstretched  arm  anpported  her 
sinking  figure.  "  I  presume  that  the  houae  which  I  see 
yonder  is  yours.  When  you  are  safficiently  rested  I  ahall 
hope  to  have  the  honor  of  seeing  you  safe  home.'* 

Misa  Henderson,  with  a  passing  thought  aa  to  what  ths 
heroines  of  Mrs.  Badclifie  or  Miss  Anna  Maria  Porter 
would  have  done  in  similar  circamstanoes,  stole  a  glance 
at  her  preserver,  who  was  certainly  one  upon  whom  aoj 
lady  might  have  looked  approvingly. 

TuU,  shapely,  well-bailt,  with  a  dark,' handaome  face, 
which  looked  quite  like  a  Vandyke  portrait  in  ita  frame  of 
glossy  black  hiur,  there  was  in  his  whole  aspect,  as  ha 
stood  with  the  end  of  his  laaso  clutched  in  hia  strong; 
well-shaped  hand,  an  air  of  unstudied  grace,  which  made 
him  doubly  interesting  in  the  young  lady 'a  i^lmip^'ng  eyea 

**How  can  I  ever  thank  you  ?"  ahe  faltered,  lowering 
her  eyea  as  they  encountered  those  of  the  unknown. 

•*It  is  I  who  ahould  thank  ^u,*'  he  rejoined. 
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oonrtaotiB  bow,  *'  for  giving  me  saoh  a  ohanoe  of  trying 
mj  laata  It  is  so  long  sinoa  I  last  saw  the  South  Amer- 
ioan  prairies  that  mj  hand  might  well  haye  forgotten  its 
cunning." 

"  Ton  haye  been  in  South  Amerioa.  then  ?"  said  Emily, 
with  inoreasing  intefest 

''I  haye  been  eyerjwhere^^  answered  the  unknown, 
smiling^  "and  haye  psated  through  many  strange  adyen- 
tures,  though  neier,  I  admits  <me  so  agreeable  as ^" 

The  compliment  died  on  his  lips  as  lie  suddenly  caught 
sight  of  the  engagwme«fr«iag  on  Mks  Henderwin's  left 
hand.  Ha  eyed  ft  lor  a  aooMnl  wllh  a  sfaaa§e  gleam  m 
his  laife  black  STee— ifae  singular  zesttessneas  of  which 
was  the  only  fault  of  his  appeaxanoe— and  then  muttered  : 

"  I  thought  I  could  not  be  mistaken— it  it  my  anoestor's 
ringr 

'*  Your  snesstnr^s  ringT  echoed  the  young  ladj,  in  a 
tone  of  sozpflse  not  whoUy  unmingled  wkh  aUrm* 

"Pardon  ms^**  said  the  stranger,  appearing  to  recollect 
himself,  *'but  I  may  be  ezoused  lor  my  surprise  at  seeing 
on  the  finger  of  a  lady  whom  I  haye  the  honor  of  meeting 
for  the  first  time  a  diamond  which  I  last  saw  on  that  of 
my  own  father." 

•«Yonr  father?" 

"  Y^s ;  this  little  stone  has  existed  more  than  a  thonsand 
years,  and  its  history,  whioh  I  know' from  first  to  last,  is 
as  strange  a  romanoe  as  has  eyer  been  written." 

"Oh,  c29  tell  me  fdl  about  it?"  cried  Emily,  forgetting 
all  etiquette  at  the  sound  of  the  magio  word  "romance." 

The  unknown  smiled  again — a  strange,  mocking  smile, 
giying  to  his  handsome  features  a  startling,  sinister  ex- 
pression, which  yanished,  howeyer,  before  Mias  Hender- 
son had  time  to  remark  it 

"The  story  is  at  your  senrioe,"  said  he,  bowing  ;  "but 
before  I  commence,  allow  me  to  ask  whether  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  name  of  Mahmoud,  the  Image  Breaker, 
called  in  history  Mahmoud  of  Qhanzl  ?" 

"  He  was  a  man  who  conquered  India,  wasn't  he  ?"  said 
the  young  lady,  reoalling  with  ayiolent  eflort  her  recolleo- 
tions  of  school  history« 

"  He  wss,  and  his  name  will  nerer  be  forgotten  in  the 
East,  although  eight  centuries  haye  passed  since  he  died. 
When  I  stood,  a  few  years  ago,  upon  the  mountains  from 
which  he  and  his  warriors  came  pouring  down  upon  India, 
the  whole  scene  liyed  before  me  so  yiyidly  that  I  felt  as  if 
I  had  marched  in  their  ranks  myself.  As  I  looked,  the 
black  mountain  gorges  seemed  to  be  aliye  again  with  high 
sheepskin  caps  and  gay  dresses,  and  dark,  fierce  faces  and 
gleaming  steel ;  and  the  din  of  the  kettle-drums  and  war- 
horns  shook  the  air  like  a  peal  of  thunder,  and  in  the 
midst  of  all,  high  on  his  black  war-horse,  towered  the 
great  sultan  himself,  with  his  pointed  helmet  oyershadow- 
ing  the  stern,  black  eyes  that  had  neyer  shown  mexQj  or 
seen  defeat    Ah,  there  were  men  in  those  days." 

His  eyes  fiashed  fire  as  he  spoke,  and  his  dark  fkuM 
glowed  as  if  he,  too,  had  hewn  his  way  at  Mahmoud's  side 
through  the  crashing  spears  of  Eastern  battlefields. 

Emily,  drinking  in  eyery  word  with  clasped  hands!  and 
parted  lips,  felt  that  she  had  indeed  found  her  ideal  hero 
at  last 

"So  he  went  on,  oonqnering  and  to  conquer.  No  army 
could  stand  before  him,  no  fortress  could  bar  his  way ; 
and  the  trembling  peasants  who  fied  before  the  destroying 
march  saw  the  midnight  sky  red  with  the  flames  that  eon- 
aumed  alike  their  idols  and  their  temples ;  for  he  was  not 
oalled  *  Mahmound  the  Image-Breaker'  in  yain,  and  his 
TOW  to  leaye  neither  heathmi  priest  nor  heathen  temple  in 
all  Northern  India  was  fully  perfbrmed. 

"At  length  he  reached  the   gates  of  Somnaut^  the 


greatest  city  of  all^but  the  terror  of  his  name  was  upoQ 
his  enemies,  and  no  one  thought  of  defense.  Then  the 
Brahmin  priests— who  cared  little  what  became  of  the  city 
if  ihey  could  but  escape— went  forth  to  meet  the  conqueror, 
and  ofiered  him  a  rich  ransom  if  he  would  spare  the  image 
of  their  God  and  the  temple  that  held  it 

" '  We  are  the  slayes  of  my  lord  the  king,'  said  the  chief 
priest,  bowing  to  the  ground ;  '  and  the  lion  preys  not 
upon  jackals.  Let  my  lord  come  with  us  and  see  the 
treasures  that  we  haye  prepared  for  him.' 

**  Mahmoud  answered  never  a  word,  but  spurred  his 
hoBM^  and  rode  after  them  into  the  dty  with  all  his  host 
at  his  back— a  sea  of  white  turbans  and  embroidered 
robes  and  glittering  spear-heads  and  rattling  quiyers  and 
clashing  swords,  while  the  dust  from  the  eountless  horse- 
hools  seemed  to  darken  the  yery  sky. 

**8o  th^  entered  the  undergroond  chamber  of  the  huge 
iempk^  on  one  side  of  which  lay  piles  of  treasure  for  tho 
ransom,  wMla  on  the  other  stood  the  monstrous  idol, 
looking  doubly  hideous  in  its  shadowy  nook.  Around  its 
feet  crouched  the  traitor  priests,  as  if  still  hoping  for  help 
from  their  helpless  deity.  In  the  background,  the  flash- 
ing weapons  of  the  soldiers  made  a  kind  of  Summer 
lightning  through  the  twilight  of  those  cheerless  cata- 
combs ;  and  midmost  of  all  stood  the  grim  saltan,  leaning 
on  his  battle-ax  in  stern  silence,  till  the  chief  priest  had 
spoken  his  message  to  the  end. 

"Then  Mahmoud  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height 
and  looked  at  the  cringing  cowards  as  if  he  could  crush 
them  with  a  single  blow. 

" '  Harken  1'  he  shouted,  with  the  full  power  of  his 
mighty  yoioe.  '  Qad  hath  raised  me  up,  not  to  traffic  in 
hateful  idols,  but  to  count  my  work  unfinished  till  I  sweep 
them  from  the  earth.     Behold,  my  answer." 

"Down  came  the  terrible  battle-ax,  before  which  the 
brayest  warriors  of  India  had  fallen  like  grass,  and  the 
hideous  image  rolled  crashing  on  the  payemen^  while  from 
its  hollow  sides  poured  countless  stores  of  gold  and  jewels, 
more,  by  a  hundredfold,  than  the  ofiered  ransom  ;  to  this 
was  the  Brahmins'  treasury,  and  the  cunning  inriests  had 
ofiered  a  part  to  saye  the  whole.  (The  whole  of  this  scene 
is  historical  and  has  suggested  many  a  spirited  poem.) 

"  'Let  this  teach  you,  my  children,'  cried  Midmioud,  to 
his  warriors,  'that  Qod  is  well  able  to  repay  a  hundred- 
fold those  who  sacrifice  aught  for  him.  Take  this  treas- 
ure for  younielyes ;  as  for  me,  this  one  token  suffices  Mah- 
moud the  Ghazneyide  1' 

"He  took  up  one  of  the  diamond  eyes  of  the  image  and 
wore  it  henceforth  in  his  helmet ;  and  men  said  that  in  the 
thickest  press  of  battle  no  blow  eyer  dislodged  that  gem 
from  its  place.  But  centuries  later,  a  Mahratta  chief,  the 
last  of  Mahmoud's  descendants,  gaye  it  to  an  ancestor  of 
mine,  who  had  it  se§*in  this  ring,  whioh  was  handed  down 
in  our  family  for  generations,  till  at  length,  while  I  was 
still  a  child,  my  father  was  forced  to  part  with  it  How 
and  why  he  did  so,  I  entreat  you  not  to  ask." 

"What  a  charming  romanoe  I"  cried  Emily,  ecstatically. 
"And  these  curious-looking  seratohes  round  the  edge  of 
the  ring— are  they  Eastern  eharacters  ?" 

She  drew  off  the  ring  as  she  spoke,  and  handed  it  to 
him.  He  turned  around  so  as  to  face  the  faint  light  still 
lingering  in  the  sky,  and  for  some  moments  appeared  to  be 
intently  examining  the  inscription. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  at  length,  "  it  is  a  Persian  yerse  signify- 
ing:« A  friend's  gift  is  richer  than  a  king's.' " 

"  How  delightful  T'  exclaimed  the  young  lady.  "  I  do 
wish  I  oould  giye  you  the  ring  back  again  ;  but— but,  you 
see^  it's-^t's  not  enetity  mine  to  giyeu** 

"  Fray,  do  not  mention  it»"  rejoined  the  unknowr 
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bowing  vith  a  quiet  dignity  that  baoome  him  very  weU. 
**  Our  ftniettral  jowel  oannot  be  better  employed  than  in 
adorning  that  beautiful  hand. ^Permit  me  to  have  the 
honor  of  replacing  it  there,  and  think  aometimee  of 
Algmnon  St  Ckir/'  He  slipped  the  ring  on  her  finger 
again  as  he  spoke,  presaed  the  soft  white  hand  tenderly 
to  his  Lips,  and  was  gone, 

**  Why,  my  dear,  how  long  is  it  sinoe  yon  took  to  wear- 
ing patUe  diamonds  ?" 

The  Henderson  hoosehold  were  breakfasting  in  their 
garden  ou  the  third  morning  after  Emily's  adrenture  ; 
and  the  above  query  was  whispered  to  her  by  Judge 
Verriaharpe— Mr.  Henderson's  brother-in-law— who  had 
just  arrived  on  a  visit  simultaneously  with  Frank  EUerton. 

"Paste  dia- 
monds V*  the 
young  lady 
indignantly 
said.  **Why, 
unclei  you 
sorely  don't 
suppose  that 
Frank  would 
ever  give  me 
A  eham  ring  V* 

•*  Certainly 
not ;  butsome- 
body  may  have 
stolen  the  real 
stone,  and  pat 
in  this  thing 
(  whi  0  h  is 
paste  as  sure 
as  I  flit  here), 
instead  of  it 
Have  you  let 
the  ring  out 
of  your  own 
hands  sinee 
you   Urat   got 


But  at  this  point  the  dialogue  was  fortuaately  tnt^r^ 
rupted  by  an  exolamatlon  from  Mr.  HendezBoa,  who  had 
been  glaneing  over  the  New  York  TYm^s. 

*'We  seem  to  be  getting  some  nice  nelghbovi  down 
here,*'  he  oried.     "  Jnat  Usten  to  this  : 

•**A  HAWK  Hf  THI  PJJUC'TAXa 

'*  'Among  tkd  pilgrims  to  tke  Hndaon  dorfng  tke  peat  week, 
there  has  been  one  of  those  illaatrious  Indlvldaala  whose  move- 
ments are  watched  and  ohronlcled  aa  oarofolly  aa  tlioaa  oi 
orowned  heads— viz.,  the  olty  thieves.  The  gentleman  In  cineadce 
ts  the  moat  daring  and  ezpert  member  of  the  "  up>town  gsngt'* 
having  displayed  a  skill  in  making  away  with  the  publJo  oMiwy 
wMoh  might  fairly  entitle  him  to  a  high  plaoo  In  oas  of  our  gof « 
ernment  ofQoes.  Having  at  length  made  New  York  Uaell  too  hot 
to  hold  hltn— no  difficult  matter  in  suoh  weather  aa  we  liavo  beta 
having  latoly— he  lias  started  on  a  oonniry  tour  whioh  will  iloalit- 

1  e  6  a  eomblos 
bnatnees  wlift 
reoivatlan.  We 
had  hoped  that 
his  trip  migfit 
have  onded  at 
8lAg  8fog«  aa  U 
probttbly  wtil, 
eoooer  or  later  j 
but  II  now  af- 
peans  that  ha 
has  been  s^en  In 
the  CaMkin  die- 
Irlot,  whflie  ho 
ta  said  to  have 
already  sjfiiat* 
Ined  hJa  acflva/ 
by  a  very  aiuSa- 
cJona  robbery. 
it  ta  aas^ited 
that     ha 
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eohoed  all  the  listenera  with  one  voice,  not  noUeing,  $n 
their  exoitement,  that  Emilj's  face  had  Buddenlj  become 
oolorett  AS  a  oup  o!  boardmg-honse  lea. 

•*  Pfogre«8  ifl  everjwhere  nowftdays,  yon  see,"  remarked 
the  judge  ;  "in  thierlDg  as  well  as  in  oUier  branches  of 
indostry.     Good,  Harry*" 

"  'This  aftlf-oonBtttuted  tax-ooUector/  pursued  Mr*  HeuderBon, 
J  Is  a  tall  and  vsry  good-looking  young  man,  of  dark  complexion, 
~  m  faoQ  aud  person  so  strfklug  that  bis  powers  at  disguise 
I  be  eatraotdiuazy  to  enable  Mm  to  baffle  the  detcctlyes  so 
It  la  said  that  he  has  more  than  onoe  figured  in  New  York 
aoeiety  under  the  name  of  Algernon  8t  Clair;  bat  la  reality  he 
bears  the  less  euphonious  title  of  Tom  Bcraggs/  ** 

**Tom  ScTttggs  r'  shrieked  Emily,  despairingly,  at  she 
buried  hei  oonvnlsed  face  in  her  hands*  "  I  wish  X  were 
dead  r 

In  truths  this  last  blow  was  the  most  grieTons  of  alL  To 
be  arlBtocraticaUy  plundered  by  an  Algernon  6t  Glair 


**  Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  pet,"  answered  a  dear  voice  behind 
ber^  as  a  strong  arm  passed  itself  very  nnceremoniously 
around  her  waist  "  I  know  mj  little  girl  too  well  for 
that  Let  the  diamond  go  and  welcome ;  I*ve  got  the 
jewel  of  yonr  love,  darliug,  and  that  'a  worth  more  than  all 
the  diamonds  of  ladia," 

And»  although  this  bold  asaertion  was  made  five  ye 
ag0|  Frank  Ellerton  has  not  changed  his  mind  yet 


EGYPT, 

By  Noel  Ruthvkn, 

HTTMMTOLOGiBrrB  —  to  cotu  a  word  —  are  in  ecstasiee  of 
delight  over  the  recent  discovery  of  thirty-six  right  royal 
mummiee  in  the  province  of  Keneh,  at  Thebes,  in  Upper 
Egypt  In  June  last  it  was  obserTed  that  the  market  was 
almoet  glutted  with  rare  "bits"  of  antiquities,  the  quality 
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may  be  endurable ;  but  to  be  vulgarly  robbed  by  a  Tom 
Scraggs  is  more  than  flesh  and  blood  can  bear, 

Hia  niece's  agitatioDt  coupled  with  the  sudden  appear- 
ance  of  the  paste  diamond  in  hf  r  engagement-ring,  led  the 
shrewd  judge's  suspicions  very  near  the  truth. 

A  few  home-driven  questions,  suoh  as  he  was  skilled  in 
putting,  elicited  the  whole  story  of  the  memorable  inter* 
view  in  the  meadow,  with  its  accompany iug  legends  of 
Mahmoud,  the  Image-breaker;  and  then,  despite  all  their 
efforts  to  restrain  themselves,  the  whole  company  broke 
into  a  deafening  roar  of  langhter,  in  the  midst  of  which 
poor  Emily  started  np  and  lied  as  if  the  bull  was  at  her 
heels  once  more. 

'•  Shamaful  I  shameful  T*  she  sobbed,  hidiofr  her  tearful 
laoe  upon  the  uppermost  bar  of  the  gate.  **Jhm  Scrcujgs 
and  a  paste  di<jmmdf  Oh.  dear,  how  nhaU  I  ever  look 
anybody  in  the  face  again  I  And  now  Fll  be  teased  snd 
lermeDted  out  of  my  very  life,  and  Frank  himself  will 
think  me  no  better  than  a  flight  little  gooee,  aod  never 
speak  to  me  agaiiL" 


being  in  every  reepeot  equal  to  the  quantity.     The  Pasha, 
who  espied  baokaheeah  in  the  distanea,  caused  secret  in* 
qairies  to  be  made,  and  very  soon  discovered  that  thaJ 
hidden  treasures  were  contained  in  a  gorge  of  the  mouj>| 
tain  range  that  oepantes  DeLr-el-Bahari  from  the  Bal 
Melouk.     Thia  gorge  is  situated  about  four  miles  from 
the  Nile,  to  the  East  of  Thebes, 

Daoud  Pasha  at  onoe  telegraphed  to  the  Kh^dive^  who 
forthwith  dispatched  to  the  spot  Herr  Emil  Bmgsch— 
younger  brother  of  l>r*  Henry  Brugsch  Pasha  — who, 
during  M.  Maapero's  absence  in  Paris,  is  in  charge  of  all 
arohroologioal  excavations  in  Bgvpt  Herr  Brugsoh  dis- 
covered in  the  etiS^  of  the  Libyan  Mountains,  near  the 
Temple  of  Bier-el-Bahari,  or  the  •* Northern  Convent,"  a 
pit  about  thirty-five  feet  deep,  cut  in  the  solid  rock ;  a 
secret  opening  from  this  pit  led  to  a  gallery  nearly  two 
hundred  feet  long,  also  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  This 
frallery  was  filled  with  relics  of  the  Thebnn  dynaatievj 
Every  indioation  1  earls  to  the  conviction  that  these  i 
relics  bad  been  removed  from  their  appropriate  places  in 
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the  Ttfiona  tombs  and  temples,  and  oonoealed  in  this  sub- 
tenraneaa  galierj  bj  the  Egyptian  priests,  to  preserve 
them  from  being  destroyed  by  some  forsigQ  invader. 

Herr  Bmgseh*  wise  in  his  generation,  lost  no  time  in 
telegraphing  for  a  steamer,  and  having  shipped  his 
precions  cargo,  oonsisdng  of  six  thousand  items,  four 
rojal  papyri  included,  enjoyed  thennbonnded  satlBfaotion 
of  beholding  it  safely  landed  and  deposited  in  the  Bonlak 
Mnsenm. 

I  will  now  recapitulate  the  leading  facts  that  led  to  the 
precious  discovery  that  brought  such  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy  to  the  hearts  of  Egyptologists. 

For  the  last  ten  years  or  more  it  had  been  suspected 
that  the  Theban  Arabs  (whose  main  occupation  is  tomb- 
pillage  and  mummy-snatching)  had  found  a  royal  se- 
pulchre. Objects  of  great  rarity  and  antiquity  were  being 
brought  to  Europe  every  season  by  travelers  who  had  pur- 
chased them  from  native  dealers  living  on  the  spot ;  and 
xnany  of  these  objects  were  historically  traceable  to  certain 
royal  dynasties  which  made  Thebes  their  capital  city. 
Some  of  the  travelers  were  also  dealers,  and  resold  their 
purchases  to  the  British  Museum  and  the  Louvre.  At 
length  suspicion  became  certainty.  An  English  tourist, 
passing  through  Paris,  presented  Professor  Maspero  with 
some  photographs  from  a  superb  papyrus,  which  he  had 
then  lately  bought  at  Thebes  from  an  Arab  named  Abd-er- 
ranouL  This  papyrus  proved  to  be  the  Bitnal,  or  funereal 
sacred  book,  written  for  Pinotem  L,  third  Priest-King  of 
the  XXIst  Dynasty.  Evidently,  then,  the  tomb  of  this 
sovereign  had  been  discovered  and  pillaged. 

In  January,  1881,  the  late  lamented  Marietta  Pasha  died 
at  Gairo,  and  was  succeeded  by  Professor  Maspero,  the 
present  Oonservator  of  Antiquities  to  H.  H.  the  Eh^ive. 
Professor  Maspero  at  once  resolved  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Theban  mystery ;  and,  with  that  object  chiefly  in 
view,  proceeded  in  the  April  of  '81  to  Upper  Egypt  upon 
his  first  official  trip  of  inspection.     Arriving  at  Luxor — a 
modern  village  which  occnpies  part  of  the  site  of  ancient 
Thebes — he  straightway  arrested  the  said  Abd-er-ranouL 
Threats,  bribery,  persuasion  were,  however,  tried  in  vain, 
and  Abd-er-raDoal  was  consigned  to  the  district  prison  at 
Eeneh,  the  chief  town  of   the  province.     Here,  for  two 
months,  he  maintained  an  obstinate  silence.     In  the  mean- 
while, his  presence  being  required  in   Paris,  Professor 
Maspero  offered  a  reward  of  £500  for  the  discovery  of  the 
secret,  and  returned  to  Earope.     Scarcely  had  he  em- 
barked when  one  Mohammed,  the  elder  brother  of  Abd- 
er-ranoul,  went  privately  before  the  Qovemor  of  Keneh, 
offered  to  betray  the  secret,  and  claimed  the  reward.     The 
Governor    (Daoud    Pasha)    telegraphed    immediately  to 
Gairo,  and   Ilerr  Emil  Brngscti,   Keeper  of  the  Boulak 
Museum  (whom  Professor  Maspero  had  deputed  to  act  for 
him  in  any  case  of  emergency)  was  forthwith  dispatched 
to  Thebes.     Here  he  whs  conducted  to  a  lonely  spot  in  the 
most  desolate  nnd  unfrequented  part  of  tbo  great  Necropo- 
lis, which  extends  for  between  three  and  four  miles  along 
ttie  western  bank  of  the  Nile.     Hidden  behind  an  angle  of 
limestone  oliff,  and  masked  by  a  huge  fragment  of  fall  on 
rock,  ho  beheld  the  entrance  to  a  perpendicular  shaft,  dc- 
Bcendiog  to  a  depth  of  twelve  metres.     At  the  bottom  of 
this  shaft  opened  a  gallery  seventy-four  metres  in  length, 
leading  to  a  sepulchral  vault,  measuriag  sevea  metres  by 
four.     In  this  gallery  and  vault  were  found  some  thirty- 
six  mummies,   including   more   than   twenty  kings   and 
queens,  besides  princes,  princesses  and  high  priests ;  to 
say  nothing  of  an  immense  store  of  sacred  vessels,  funereal 
statuettes,  alabaster  vase%  and  precious  objects  in  glass, 
bronse,  acaoia-wood,  eta    In  a  word,  the  treasure  thus 
ftrangely  bfonght  to  light  ooasiafted  of  wamm  dx  thousand 


items,  not  the  least  valuable  of  whioh  wars  fonr  royil 
papyri 

Professor  Maspero^  in  his  official  report*  warmlj  eole- 
gizes  the  energy  with  which  Herr  Emil  Bmgaoby  hy  the 
aid  of  five  hundred  native  laboraray  exhrnned,  paeksi 
shipped  and  brought  to  Gairo  the  whole  oonteiito  of  thii 
now  famous  hiding-place. 

In  some  instances  the  muBimy  reposas  in  ili  origini 
mummy-case^  and  sometimes  in  two  or  tiiroo  mmnay 
oases,  the  whole  inclosed  in  am  enormou  onler  raiee- 
phagus.  Id  others,  only  the  muBMny-ease  £■  lefl^  ^ 
mummy  having  been  destroyed  or  abstracted.  Fmihsi; 
some  mummies  are  found  in  mummy-cases  not  their  own, 
or  in  mummy-cases  whioh  have  been  altered  and  nsoiped 
for  their  use  in  ancient  timesL  The  praseoos  of  a  nmmay* 
case,  even  though  empty,  is  held,  however,  to  indioals  the 
former  presence  of  its  original  oooupsnt 

**  Excursions  and  visits  to  the  walls  or  passagsi  of  the 
pyramids,  says  M.  Maspero,  are  very  painfoL  Miay 
people  fancy  that  archaeology  ia  a  very  sedentaxy  sdenea 
I  should  like  to  see  them  hanging  at  the  end  of  a  vopi^ 
with  a  well  thirty  metres  deep  under  their  feat,  and  an  in- 
scription to  copy  at  the  bottom  of  the  well ;  or  lying 
down  on  the  floor  of  a  passage  dug  in  the  masonry,  and 
knowing  that  at  the  least  wrong  movement  a  falling  stone 
might  bring  about  the  fall  of  hundreds  of  tons  of  stoosi 
which  would  put  an  end  to  their  Uvea  and  their  explora- 
tions. I  have  just  passed  four  whob  days  in  the  pyramid 
of  Pepi  IL,  at  Saggarah,  copying  or  drawing  the  text  Li 
two  places  the  masonry  is  in  such  a  dilapidated  state  that 
we  never  knew  when  entering  whether  we  ever  should  bs 
able  to  get  out  again,  and  we  always  left  a  man  out  so  thst 
he  might  fetch  workmen  in.*' 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  treasursi^  the 
asterisk  (*)  indicating  that  the  mummy  is  missing : 

XVIIth  Dynasty.— (Approximate  Date)  B.a  1750  to 
B.o.  1703.— King  Basekenen-Taaken,  Queen  Ansera. 

XVIIIth  Dynasty. — (Approximate  Date)  B.a  1703  to 
B.C.  1462. — King  Ahmes  Ra-neb-pehti,  Queen  Ahmes 
Nofretari,  Queen  Aah-hotep,  Queen  Merit-Amen,  Queen 
Honti-moo-hoo,  Prince  Se  Amen,  Princess  Set-Amen, 
King  Amen-hotep  L,  King  ThothmesL,*  KingThothmes 
IL,  Kiog  Thothmes  HI,  Queen  Sitka. 

XIXth  Dynasty. — (Approximate  Date)  R.C.  1462  to  aa 
1288.— King  Bameses  L,*  King  Set!  L,  King  Barneses  11. 

XXth  Dynasty. — (Not  represented.) 

XXIst  DrNAfirrY. — (Approximate  Date)  B.a  1110  to  B.a 
(?). — Queen  Notem-Maut,  King  and  High  Priest  Pino- 
tem I.,  King  Pinotem  II. ,  Prince  and  High  Priest  Mass* 
hirti.  Queen  Hathor  Hont-Taui,  Queen  Makara,  Queen 
Isi-em-kheb,  Princess  Nasi  Khonsu,  Prince  Tat-f-Ankfa, 
Nebseri  (a  priest),  Noi-Sbounap,  a  priest 

Most  of  the  mummies  have  been  placed  on  exhibition  at 
Boulak.  Some  few  of  the  royal  mummies  were  found, 
however,  to  be  in  too  dilapidated  a  state  for  exhibition. 
Among  those  not  shown  are  Thothmes  IIL,  Pinotem  L, 
and  Pinotem  IL  Of  the  five  thonaand  nine  hundred  and 
odd  smaller  objaotn,  they  are  atill,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
store-boase  attached  to  the  museum,  pending  the  erection 
of  a  building  suitable  for  storing  them. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vault  in  whioh  thess 
various  mummies  and  funereal  treasures  were  found  was 
the  family  sepulchre  of  the  Priest-Kings  of  the  XXIst 
Dynasty.  This  Dynaaty  was  founded  by  Her-Hor,  High 
Priest  of  Amen  of  the  Great  Temple  of  Amen  at  Thebsik 
who,  toward  the  dose  of  the  XXth  Dynasty,  at  a  tima  the 
throne  of  the  last  Bamessides  was  tottering  la  Ha  fooBda- 
tions,  either  inherited  the  orown  by  right  of  diaooat  as 
Mized  it  by  foroe.    According  to  some  aiithoiltis%  ^ 


Kotem-MftQi  waa  *  Prinoess  of  the  Bameaes  blood,  and 
mother  of  Her-Hor  t  according  to  others^  she  waa  his  wife. 
In  acj  0O8d|  ber  name  is  alwajs  Bnrroniided  hj  the  oval, 
or  cartouche,  which  is  the  eablem  of  royalfcj  ;  whereas  it 
waa  not  till  be  hjid  reigned  more  thjio  fiye  jeara  that  Her- 
Hor  Tcutured  to  asanma  thia  distinction. 

The  olaiae  of  the  second  Ilame8alde»  or  XXth  Dynasty^ 
waa  an  epodh  of  greal  internal  trouble  and  disorder. 
During  the  reigna  of  the  last  four  or  fire  rots /ahii(mtti^  or 
TOjal  ainggarda,  of  that  line,  there  bad  been  little  secaritj 
for  life  and  propert/  in  Thebea  \  and  organised  banda 
of  robben  committed  oooatant  depredatiotia  in  the  more 
retired  quarters  of  the  Necropolis ;  attacking  ohiefi/  the 
tomba  of  great  perBonagea,  and  Tenturing  even  to  break 
open  the  aepnlohres  of  the  rojal  dead.  Hence  it  became 
the  aaored  dntj  of  the  reigning  monarch  to  take  ererj 
poaaible  preoantion  to  ioanre  the  mummies  of  his  prede- 
oeaaora  against  profanation  and  pillage* 

We  aocordingl/  And  that  Her- Hor  caused  the  sepnlchrea 
of  his  predeceaaora  to  be  periodioallj  visited  by  a  aeryioe 
of  regnlarly  appointed  Inspectors  of  Tombs,  whoee  duty 
it  waa  to  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  royal  mummies ; 
to  repair  their  wrappings  and  mnmmy-cosea  when  re- 
quisite ;  and«  if  neceeaary,  to  remove  them  from  their 
own  aepnlohres  into  any  others  which  might  be  deemed 
more  secure*  Seyeral  of  these  Tisits  are  recorded  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  inspectors  themselves  upon  the  mummy- 
cases  and  bandages  of  fire  of  the  Pharaoha  enumerated 
Qpon  our  list ;  and  in  most  instances  the  entry  is  con- 
firmed by  the  slgna tares  of  numerous  witneaaea.  At  one 
time  the  tomb  of  Queen  Anaara.  at  another  time  the  tomb 
Seti  I.,  at  another  time  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  Amen* 
hotep8»  would  seem  to  hare  been  selected  as  the  chosen 
hiding-place  of  several  royal  mammies,  all  of  whom 
had  been  remoTed  from  their  own  original  sepnlchrea  by 
c»rder  of  Her- Hor  or  hii  aucoeasors.  The  mummy  of 
Eameaee  II.  (to  whose  memory,  as  the  supposed  Pharaoh 
of  the  oppression  of  the  Hebrews,  so  strong  an  interest 
attaches)  appears  to  hare  been  removed  more  frequently » 
and  to  have  suffered  more  vicissitudes  of*fortnne  than  any 
of  the  others.  That  his  sepulchre  in  the  Yaller  of  the 
Tombt  of  the  Kings  had  been  violated  by  robbers  can 
soaroely  be  doubtedp  for  his  original  mummy Hsases  were 
either  destroyed  or  damaged  beyond  repair.  The  very 
beautiful  ooffln  of  cmrred  sycamore  wood  in  which  his 
mummy  now  reposes  is  a  new  one,  made  probably  during 
the  firat  years  of  the  reign  of  Her-Hor,  and  distinctly  ap- 
pertaining to  the  atyle  of  that  period*  The  coMn  of 
Bameeee  L  is  empty^  and  much  damaged.  The  coffin  of 
Thothmea  IIL  is  greatly  injured,  and  the  mummy  is 
broken  in  three  pieoea.  The  coffin  of  Queen  Ansera  is 
missing;  Queen  Ansera  herself  being  found  in  a  coffin 
origiaally  made  for  a  Lady  Baai  The  mummy  of  Tboth- 
mes  L  is  also  misaing.  From  these  and  other  indications, 
it  may  be  oondudeil  that  the  sepulchres  of  these  sovereigns 
had  been  yiolated  before  the  removal  of  their  relics  into 
the  Tanlt  of  the  Her-Hor  family. 

Now»  among  the  legal  papyri  preserved  to  thia  day  are 
two  which  actually  relate  to  the  tomb-robberiea  before 
mentioned  ;  and  one  of  these,  called  "The  Abbott  Papy- 
ruSt*'  is  among  the  treasures  of  the  British  Museum.  It 
waa  wtittan  in  the  reign  of  XUmesea  IX,  and  it  consists  of 
aeveii  pftges  of  hieratio  M3.,  the  work  of  a  legal  scribe  in 
attendance  upon  a  oommlaaion  of  Tomb  Inspectors  ap- 
pointed to  inqaire  into  eertain  depredations  which  had 
then  lataJf  been  oommitled  in  the  Necropolis  of  Thebes. 
The  aonbe  (after  duly  recording  the  date,  the  name  of  the 
feigning  Pharaoh,  and  the  names  of  the  OommissioDerw) 
Lmmi  cm  lo  make  minntea  of  the  proceedinga,  which  ex- 


tended over  foar  days.  Each  royal  tomb  which  ^ 
visited^  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  tomb  and  of 
oconpant,  are  entered  in  turn  ;  and  among  these  entrii 
we  find  mentioned  the  tombs  of  two  of  the  Pharaol 
whose  names  appear  in  our  present  list — namely,  Kic 
Raaekenen  and  King  Amen-hotep  L  Both  oame  into  the 
first  day's  round ;  and,  in  the  worda  of  the  report.  •*  were 
found  intact*' 

This  was  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  It 
IX;  and  "intact"  they  would  aeem  to  hate  remami 
throughout  the  rwgna  of  the  Xth,  Xlth,  XUth  and  XIII 
Rameaaide  Pharaohs,  with  the  last  of  whom  the  XXI 
Dynasty  ended.     Intact  (each  mummy  in  his  own  origi 
mummy-case)  they  were  censigned  eirentually  to  the 
ul  the  Her-Hor  family ;  and  intact  they  now  lie,  sepaiml 
only  by  the  mummies  of  Ahmes  L  and  his  son,  Pritoe 
Amen,  in  the  East  Hall  of  the  Boalak  Maseum. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  why  it  had  bec( 
neoeesary,  in  the  reign  of  Her-Hor,  to  remove  theee  foj 
mummies  from  their  own  aepnlohres.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  evident  that  similar  precautions  were  equally  indis- 
pensable to  the  safety  of  the  Priest-Kings  themselves  afl 
deaths  In  selecting,  therefore,  so  obscure  a  spot  as  tl 
lately  discoyered,  and  in  so  ingeniously  masking  the 
trance  to  their  rault,  the  descendants  of  Her-Hor 
wisely  providing  for  the  repose  of  their  own  mortal  re* 
mains;  Not  till  near  the  end  of  the  XXIst  Pynasty,  how- 
ever,  did  they  at  laat  remove  the  mnmmiea  of  their  fomoui 
predecessors  into  the  shelter  of  their  own  tomU  Profess 
Maspero  believes  this  final  measure  to  have  been  taki 
during  the  reign  of  King  Menkheperra,  the  last  soverei| 
but  one  of  the  Her-Hor  line.  Menkheperra  himself  ii  not 
among  those  found  in  the  vault ;  neither  is  his  son 
successor,  Pino  tern  HL  Having  piously  deposited 
these  revered  and  deified  Pharaohs  and  other  royal  per- 
son ages  in  the  last  home  of  his  own  immediate  ancestor^ 
Meckheperra  evidently  closed  the  vault  for  ever,  and  waa 
himself  content  to  be  buried  elsewhere. 

Ahen-hotep  L  (XVHIth  I>YNAsrrY») — Ser-ka-Ba  Amei 
hotep,  second  Pharaoh  of  theXVIlIth  Dynasty,  was  a  son 
of  Ahmes  I,  and  Queen  Nofretari*  According  to  the 
chronology  of  Mariette,  which  is  bosod  on  that  of  Manetho, 
this  Pharaoh  ascended  the  throne  about  n,  o.  1678.  He 
was  then  a  minor,  and  during  the  first  years  of  his  sover- 
eignty was  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother.  With  the 
exception  of  two  aomewhat  unimportant  campaigns,  his 
reign,  which  lasted  only  thirteen  jeaEa,^waa  aingnlarly 
barren  of  events. 

As  before  mentioned,  a  visit  of  inspection  to  h(a  tomb 
is  recorded  in  the  Abbott  papyrus,  where  it  is  described 
as  being  situate  "at  the  north  of  the  temple  of  Amen* 
hotep  of  the  vineyard,**  the  approach  to  it  being  by  •** 
long  corridor,"  and  the  aepnlcbral  chamber  measoring 
* '  120  cubits  in  depth.  *'  The  mammy-case  of  this  Pharaoh, 
as  shown  in  our  illostration,  is  quite  uninjured.  The 
ground-color  of  the  ease  ia  white,  ornamented  with  one 
rertioal  band  and  three  horizontal  bands  of  hieroglyphi 
oontainiog  the  ordinary  religions  hiTOoation  in  the  nam^ 
of  the  deceased. 

The  head  of  the  e^^  is  planted  yellow,  the  hesddn 
black,  and  the  royal  asp  upon  the  brow  in  varjons  h\ 
Hant  tints.  A  vulture  with  outspread  wings,  emblematic 
of  the  goddeas  Maut,  is  traced  in  ink  upon  the  breast  of 
the  figure.  The  mummy  wears  a  mask  and  headdress  of 
wood  and  atifiened  linen,  exactly  reeembliog  the  face  and 
beaddresa  of  the  ^f^%f  on  the  mummy-oaa&  The  eyes  of 
this  mask  are  of  enameled  poroeUin,  and  the  face  ia  evi- 
dently a  portrait.  The  mummy  meaaurea  one  m^tra 
aixty-firo  oentim^tres  long,  and  is  swathed  from  head  lo 
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€l  AiMO'liotop  Lp  m4  ioortli 
PliSfa4>li  of  iU  XVUIib 
Pyaiily.  Ho  It  wppoiPd  to  bire  booa  noniod  to  hit 
ilil8r«  llio  iimoiw  Haltts.  Hi^  al  aU  oTonto.  itiig&«d  wUh 
litr  eooJoioUy.  Tlio  ^Tmitfi  of  thi«  period  aro  very  obioaro ; 
bal  wo  b«tf  of  miiiUry  expoclitioiui  ia  iba  difootioa  of 
%$^  M  wtll  •■  of  a  said  apoo  ibo  aigro  IrTbet  of  fiUii- 
opit.  TbolhfliM  n.  died  jOQiig»  bafiag  oooofried  tho 
tiuona  bat  a  f«w  joani.  He  wat  ioooeeded  bj  Qaeeii 
Hiteilf  who  mMd  fab  nama  from  the  monamental  in* 
■orlpUoea,  and  apparootl j  tooght  to  obliterate  the  memoij 
by  Ofaiy  latioi  la  ber  powar* 

Tba  mommf-OMO  of  Thothaiai  11,  tbongb  otberwiaB 
porltot,  b  brokao  ai  tho  foot  la  ttjle  aod  workmaoahip 
II  oIomIj  resomblM  tbo  mammy-oaao  of  Amea-hotep  L 
Tba  groaad  oolor  b  whila,  tbo  face  jellow.  the  hatddliaio 
bJaok.    Tba  laoo  b  axcelieatlj  modeled*  aod  tba  exprea- 
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m  It  mill  J  itetoa  that  tbi 
tomb  was  ^Wtad  ia  Ilia  ttztb  jear  of  Pfaoiaca  L,  aai  tilt 
tba  ^aepolcbial  ^qpapom^*'  ( Ce.,  tlia  baa^gaii,  imma^ 

wiaftlb%  mammy-Oiae^  ate)  of  tba  deoaftMd  vata  dsl; 
repatiad  tad  raoawad  by  tbo  ioepaolai^  vbo  mm  abo 
eaperintendent  o(  the  Boytl  Tkemfj.  Tba  waaaoKjU 
nratbed  io  wmppioga  of  wbila  Himio,  aad  iBOiaDsai  eM 
m^tTQ  aerentj-aeTea  oentiailirea  in  laaiclb. 

IJzDSE?7i  (a  PBoarr  of  thb  XXrs  I>T!uarT). — DiJacai 
Thoihmee  XL  and  the  pdeat  Nebeetu— that  b  to  vf , 
between  tbo  XYJUtb  Djnaaty  and  tbo  XXIet  Dynasty— 
tbdre  extends  a  apooe  of  tuna  a^oifaleat  to  about  550,  ic 
500  years,  according  aa  we  accept  tba  ebfooologM 
aebeme  of  Marietta  or  of  Lep^na.  KebMiti  waa  a  pcW 
and  biarogzammate  ol  ooble  birth  and  Tbabaa  iamlly ;  tai 
fatbet^e  name  being  Phiri  and  bb  motber  tba  IMf 
Tamoaoo.  He  waa  father  of  Queen  Hatbor-Hoot-tvai, 
htubaod,  apparently,  to  Qneen  Tentamen«  and  grandb&ba 
to  King  Pinotem  XL     The  moauny*oaia  of  Habteai  m 
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are  fcrdblj  distended,  la  ocnseqaeiiee  of  %he  method 
employed  Uj  tJio  embiiliiiers  for  the  remoTfll  of  tho  brftin, 
which  Vfa.%  eS^cied  bj  meftns  of  li  hooked  ittstniment 
passed  up  through  the  noBO.  The  expretnon  in,  never- 
theless not  un pleasing.  The  ahronda  ara  of  somewhut 
^otam  texture ;  and  a  few  withered  Hower*  mvj  be  ol>- 
•erved  stnok  thtongh  the  baodii  which  hold  the  wnip* 
piogs  together  Nebaeni  was  eyideaU/  jet  jomig  at  the 
time  of  kifl  deoeeee* 

QosBf  Hathou  Hojtt-tauI  (XXIst  X>tn4^tt),— Qaeen 
HAthor  HoDt-taai,  danghter  of  the  preoediog  (Nebeeoi) 
and  of  Queen  Tentamen,  was  of  rojal  deeeeal  on  the 
matenial  side  onlj.  Her  name  became  first  known  to 
Boienoe  throngb  her  two  fanereal  papfri  (oow  in  the 
Boulak  Mosenm),  whioh  wore  bought  at  Soea  in  1877  bj 
the  late  MaHette  Bkaha,  Those  papjri  had  nnqneation- 
Mj  been  sold  to  aome  traveler  In  the  first  instanoe  bj 
the  brothers  Abd-er*rai)oa1»  and  oame  from  the  Tsnit 
latet  J  dijMSOTered.  Car  llttistration  represents  the  bandaged 
tnnmmj  of  this  Qaeen,  and  her  mammj  <»se ;  the  lid  of 
the  latter  being  removed,  and  the  inside  visible.  The 
bottom  of  the  mammy -case  is  adorned  with  a  painted  por* 
trait  of  Hathor  Hoat-tanL  This  portrait  waa  onoe  richly 
inlaid  with  gold  ;  bat  the  gold  has  been  soratohed  off,  aad 
the  design  in  places  is  almost  obliterated.  She  is  de- 
picted in  the  character  of  Nub,  the  goddess  of  Gold,  who 
13  identical  with  Hathor  in  her  funereal  attributes ;  Hathor 
being  this  Qaeen's  tutelar  deitj.  She  wears  on  her  head 
m  oiown,  fillet,  aud  rojal  asp,  surmounted  bj  the  sun-disk ; 
and  beneath  her  feet  are  seen  traces  of  the  hieroglyphic 
abject  which  stood  for  the  word  *'gol<l/'  and  waa  used 
sJso  to  denote  the  sepulchral  chamber  in  which  the  sar* 
eophsgns  was  placed.  All  these  ports  of  the  design  are 
destroyed  through  the  ignorant  copitUky  of  the  Arabs. 
Tbe  vertical  colamn  of  hieroglyphs  with  which  the  front  of 
the  Qaeen's  robe  is  decorated  contains  a  list  of  her  titles, 
M  Hojsl  Daughter,  Royal  Wife,  Boyd  Mother,  and  Priest- 
ess of  Amen.  Her  name,  inclosed  in  a  royal  oval,  appears 
At  the  foot  of  the  column,  just  above  the  border  at  the 
bottom  of  her  robe.  The  mummy,  which  measures  one 
XDetre  fifty-flve  oeutim&tres  in  length,  is  beaatifnllj  band- 
aged in  the  best  matiner  of  this  periml ;  the  white  outer 
■hrond  being  laid  in  narrow  plaits  aloug  the  legs,  and 
bouod  together  by  vertical  and  horizontal  folds  of  orange- 
colored  linoo. 

— The  word  •*  payprus  **  has  ooonrrdd  somewhat  frequently 
in  the  course  of  this  srtiole ;  and  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  explain  briefly  the  nature  of  the  commodity  so 
called,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  mad«t  Papyras,  in 
the  sense  of  a  manufactured  article,  was  the  wntitig*paper 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  people,  and  our  word  •* paper"  ia 
derived  therefrom.  This  paper  was  made  froin  the  snocu* 
lent  stems  ot  the  water-plant  which  at  that  time  flourished 
abuodantjy  in  the  mar8h4ands  of  the  Delta.  The  pith, 
being  disengaged  from  its  outer  sheath,  was  disposed  in 
lengths  laid  transversely  layer  above  layer,  and  moistened 
between  each  layer  with  some  adhesive  subttauce  which 
glued  the  several  surfaces  together.  The  whole  was  then 
pressed,  dried,  aad  cut  into  lengths  for  use.  Tbe  botani- 
cal njime  of  this  water-plant  iB  tlie  Cypena  papt/rtts.  Hence 
a  manuscript  written  upon  papyrtis,  has  come  to  be  called 
''a  papyrtis**;  just  as  a  mnnuscript  written  upon  writicg 
paper  is  called  '*  a  paper/*  Other  substances  of  a  less 
costly  kind  were  also  employed  for  writing  upon,  such  as 
linen,  lenther,  tablets  of  wood,  and  even  potsherds ;  but 
documents  of  importauce  were  generally  written  on 
papyrus.  One  of  the  most  importaot  of  idl  documents,  in 
iha  ciyes  of  an  ancient  Egyptian,  was  tba  ''IUtaal«'*  or 


"  Book  of  the  Dead  **[  and  a  copy  of  tliia  auared  book  (< 
at  all  events,  a  few  of  the  pnneipal  oiui|!  tera)  vaa  invi 
ably  burled  with  the  mommy  of  every  pafvoo  oi 
and  means.    The  work  oonatsta  of  16$  oliapf#n^  and  Ihesi 
chspters  contaioad  a  sedea  of  pn^f«m  aod  lovoaaljotts  to 
be  recited  by  the  daoeasad  pecaoa  wben  paadog  lliroa^ 
the  dangers  and  temptations  whidi  beset  tbe  aoiil  dorittf 
the  3,000  years  of  probation  which  were  mnppomed  lo  elspes 
between  the  interment  of  tha  mummj  aad  its  fioal  rfisla^ 
reetion  in  the  flesh*      The  mnaeiUBa  of  Earop^  posBHS  s 
vast  number  of  oopies  of  this  work,  mora  or  iMa  aomplati; 
all  of  which  bava  been  recovered  froai  tomha    Btmm  of 
those  written  for  royal  personages  a?ii  r  Ttinmelj'  tSfA&a^il, 
of  great  length,  and  illuatiated  bj  anoaarona 
richly  colored. 

Our  preseut  illnstratton  reproduces  ona  of  Iba 
of  the  faoereal  papyrus  of  Queen  Kikan,  wife  of  Fioo- 
tern  IL     She  is  here  seen,  as  11  Isi  Uf^  aeated  so  a  chair, 
crowned  with  a  headdreas  in  design  like  a  voltio^  aoble* 
matic  of  the  goddess  Mant ;  with  the  lojal  a^  oti  hm 
brow,  a  necklaca  and  pendant  round  her  neofc,  and  a  lasyi 
lotus-bud  iA  her  hand.    Before  her  stsnd  two  Wslaa  piled 
with  funereal  offerings  of  bread,  wiDSft  milk,  Hbwata,  oora, 
a  calf*8  head,   o  gazelle  haunch,  a  gooas^  ato.      A  Hia 
gazelle  and  a  live  calf,  tied  readj  for  slanghler,  are  kud 
upon  the  floor.      A  priest  attired  in  a  panther-akin  gar* 
meut,  assisted  bj  an  inferior  priest  or  acolyta,  pours  a 
libation  of  water  in  honor  of  the  deoesaed.      Behind  Ike 
Queen  stands  her  mummy,  covered  with  hteroglyphed 
legends  and  inscribed  with  her  name  in  a  royal  ovaL 
Under  her  feet,  In  sixteen  vertical  columns  of  blarogl/pki^ 
is  a  long  speech,  supposed  to  be  spoken  hf  Makara  Eo* 
self,  in  which  she  sets  forth  her  own  virtoai^  njing  ;   *'2 
come  to  thee,  oh  my  Lord  Osiris,  with  pure  baada*  1  bate 
been  just  in  all  my  dealings,     1  have  not  alniiad  against 
the  King,  and  nothing  have  I  done  wharoof  taeii  may 
accuse  me.   Behold  1 1  am  without  fault,   Ob,  recetva  me  I 
Oh,  turn  a  merciful  face  upon  me,  my  Lord  Osiris  T     In 
the  lower  register  of  this  dodgn  we  see  the  fonaral  piodet- 
sion  on  its  way  to  the  tomb.     The  mummy  Itea  la  a  kind 
of  ark,  or  cabin,  on  the  deck  of  a  light  boa^  wblok  is 
placed  upon  a  sledge    and  drawn  by  men  and 
Anubis,  the  jaokal-headed   deitj   before  named, 
beside  the  mummy  in  an  attitude  of  protection  ;  and  Iha 
goddesses  Isis  and  Nepththys  are  stationed  al  Ibe  prov 
and  stem  of  the  sacred  boat    A  priest  follows  with  a  liba- 
tion >  vase  and  inoeDse*bumer«     Next  after  him  cornea  Ika 
embalmer  carrying  a  cofiTer;  and   the  procession  oSotai 
with    three   professional    mourners*   called    '^weapan*** 
Viewed  through  a  magnifying-glsas,  the  texture  ol  Utla 
I>apyrus  can  be  distinctly  seen.      The  text  is  villlaia 
throQghout  in  hieroglyphic  oharacters,  and  ofEora  an  ad- 
mirable example  of  careful  penmanship. 

XjBATIOK  VAflES  OF  QtJK82f  IsX-EIC^ICkeB,  A3fD  CTOFFBa  09 

QuBENfl  Makaba  A^m  Maut-idc-Hat  {XSXjr  DrHAsrv).^ 

The  four  graceful  vases  shown  in  our  illustratioti  are  ol 
bronze,  and  were  found  in  the  wooden  stand  repiaaefitad. 
They  are  of  a  shape  much  in  vogue  at  this  pmod,  and 
fhey  beloDged  to  Queen  Isi-em-kheb,  wife  of  King  Menk* 
keperra,  and  daughter  of  Menkheperra's  elder  btothsv 
Prince  and  High  Priest  Masahirti,  It  was  aol  ttveaiml 
for  Egyptian  princesses  to  wed  with  their  nncloi^  or  avwi 
with  their  brothers.  Funereal  libations  wiro  made  fa 
wine,  milk,  beer,  and  water ;  and  these  four  vasoa  smy 
have  been  intended  to  hold  all  four  liquhls,  Tka  Ultla 
coffer  adjomiag  oontaios  a  number  of  the  smaQ  faeansl 
atatuettes  called  Sftahii^  or  "respondents."  Tbaj  asa 
faahioued  in  tbe  form  of  mummita,  and  mode  pt  ^U»d 
poroalauL    Their  hands  are  aroasad  upon  Cbtjr 
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and  hold  agrioultund  impl6ment8--i.&,  a  hoe,  siokle,  and 
a  bag  l(x  seed.  Aoc<irding  to  the  OXth  Chapter  of  the 
^'Kitnal/'  the  deceased  has  to  hoe,  sow,  and  reap  in  the 
Delestial  fields ;  and  this  chapter  is  geneorally  written,  and 
bnmed  in,  npon  the  backs  of  these  fignres,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  *'an8wer"for  the  mnmmj,  and,  in  a  sense,  to 
xepresent  him  and  work  for  him.  Thej  were  made  in 
warions  maturialsy  from  the  coarsest  day  to  the  finest  por- 
celain or  the  hardest  stone,  and  wefa  bnried  with  the 
poorest  as  well  as  with  the  richest  The  present  coffer  is 
divided  bj  a  partition,  each  half  being  inscribed  ontside 
with  a  separate  hieroglyphic  legend  ;  one  for  "  the  divine 
wife  of  Amen,  Makara,**  and  the  other  for  'Uhe  divine 
wife  of  Amen,  Mant-em-Hai*' 

Merely  to  read  these  legends,  one  might  suppose  that 
TVfiiVMFa.  and  Mant-em-Hat  were  sister  Queens ;  but  Maut- 
em-Hat  was  an  infant,  and  her  munmiy  is  found  in  the 
muBunj-caae  of  her  mother,  Makara,  who  died  in  child- 
birth. 

A  Hampbb  of  Food  Offbrtnos  ;  A  Wia  and  Wio-box  ; 
A  MuioazD  Qazsllb. — ^The  objects  hero  dassed  together 
fdrmed  pari  of  the  funereal  equipment  of  Queen  Isi-em- 
Kheb,  and  are  therefore  more  oonTcniently  treated  under 
one  head.    . 

Queen  Ld-em-Kheb  was  the  last  member  of  the  Her- 
Hor  line  who  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  before  that 
family  vault  waa  finally  dosed.  In  accordance  with  a 
custom  which  had  prevailed  in  Egypt— with  certain  dif- 
ferences of  detail—for  a  period  of  time  not  far  diort 
of  4»000  years,  a  considerable  number  of  misceilaneoua 
articles  were  laid  with  her  in  the  tombu  These  articles, 
besides  the  libation-vases,  consisted  of  a  funered  papy- 
rus; a  collection  of  toilet-vases  and  ointment-pots  in 
dabaster ;  some  very  beautiful  goblets  in  colored  glass ;  a 
funereal  canopy  in  out  leather ;  a  kind  of  hamper  made  of 
rushes  and  seded  with  the  sed  of  King  Menkheperra ;  a 
set  of  so-called  "  Oanopic"  vases  containing  the  viscera  of 
the  deceased ;  severd  smdler  hampers  of  rudiwork ;  a  box 
of  BkabH^  or  funered  statuettes ;  a  mummied  gazelle,  eta 
The  large  hamper,  on  being  opened,  proved  to  contain 
the  funered  repast  of  Queen  Isi-em-Khek  The  repast 
consisted  of  geese,  legs  of  mutton  and  gazelle,  cdves' 
heada^  eta,  all  mummified  and  bandaged.  The  smaller 
hampers  contained  each  an  enormous  wig,  highly  frizzed 
and  curled,  such  as  was  worn  by  Egyptian  ladies  of  rank 
on  state  occadons.  A  dmilar  wig  may  be  seen  in  the 
second  Egyptian  Boom  in  the  British  Museum.  Ghanges 
of  raiment  were  sometimes  also  buried  with  the  dead,  but 
not  on  this  occasion. 

AU  these  articles  of  food  and  adornment  were  supposed 
to  be  for  th«  refreshment  of  the  deceased  in  that  supreme 
hour  of  resaxrection  when  the  soul  should  return,  after  its 
long  journey  of  trid  and  sufferings  and  once  more  ani- 
mate the  mummied  body.  Then  should  the  mummy 
arise  as  from  deep;  cast  off  its  funered  bandages ;  ea^ 
drink,  and  be  refreshed ;  and  so  go  forth,  anointed  and 
perfumed,  and  rejoidog^  into  the  everlasting  presence  of 
Osiris.  The  mummied  c^elle  is  embdmed  entire,  and 
indooed  in  an  admirably  modeled  case,  stuccoed  and 
painted.  Part  of  the  case  is  broken,  and  shows  the  band- 
aged hind  legs  of  the  mummy  iosida  The  poor  gazelle 
was  ]irobabIy  a  pet  of  the  deceased  Queen,  and  was  ddn 
in  order  that  it  might  accompany  her  to  the  next  world, 
ao  paying  with  its  life  for  the  honor  of  having  been 
bdoved  by  royalty. 

After  such  a  «'  find'*  as  this,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  EgyptologiitB  are  half  crasy  in  thdr  enthnd^istio 
n^^torea  Buoh  a  tieaaiu'e  trore  was  wdl  wortfi  waiting 
,  te  ft  oooffUoi  Ihonsaad 


THE  GNOME  OF  THE  HILLOCK. 
A  Hindoo  Legend. 

Bbeodb  the  hillock,  round  which  when  young  he  had 
often  played,  upon  which,  in  the  infantine  mimicry  of 
piety  he  had  years  before  built  him  a  little  obelisk  to  the 
god  Mahadeo,  and  over  which,  in  a  fine  doud  of  tempered 
green,  the  old  tamarind  planted  by  an  ancestor  hung  its 
boughs,  the  villager  Anup  was  plowing  up  the  tough 
ground.  He  had  for  half  his  lifetime  been  fighting  a  mys- 
terious lawsuit  which  his  grandfather  had  begun,  and 
which — his  adversaries  through  three  generations  having 
died  out,  and  the  papers  rdating  to  it  having  all  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  memorable  year  of  the  Pindaris's  rdd — ha 
had  won  at  last  Perhaps  the  curly-headed  Engliah  youth 
who  had  come  to  the  village  to  decide  the  case,  bringing 
with  him  a  little  dog^harmless-looklng,  bow-legged,  and 
of  a  whitish  color,  but  which,  during  the  half  hour  it 
stdd  in  the  village,  had  found  time  to  kill  Anup's  great 
pariah  cur — ^knew  little  about  the  matter.  Perhaps  Anup 
was  in  the  right  At  all  events^  there  he  was  in  that  hot 
May  day,  driving  his  plow  through  the  long-disputed 
patch  of  ground.  When  the  sun  was  straight  above  him, 
and  his  shadow  had  fallen  about  his  feet,  Anup  bethought 
him  of  his  midday  pulse,  his  tobacco  and  siesta ;  so  he 
unyoked  his  languid  oxen,  turned  his  plow  updde  down, 
and  went  toward  the  tamarind-trea 

Ha  I  why  does  he  turn  his  head  to  the  hillock?  What 
does  he  seeT  There  is  something  glittering  on  the  hil- 
lock's sida  In  a  mom^t  the  old  man  is  kneeling  at  the 
hillock,  and  with  a  sharp  stone  digging  out  the  metaL 
Can  it  be  gMT  Gk>ld  it  surdy  is  I  some  pounds  of  it,  and 
beaten  into  a  hatchet  shapa  Gould  the  stories  of  his  vil- 
lage, then,  be  true  ?  Was  this  hillock  in  truth  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  gnome  Jubandwip  ?  Was  it  a  huge  dumpling 
of  jewels  with  just  a  paste  of  turf  ?  Anup  thought  no 
longer  of  deeping,  but  sat  down,  trying  to  settle  in  his 
fat  village  mind  how  he  should  craftily  outwit  the  €hiome 
of  the  Hillock. 

He  sat  wondering  and  looking  at  the  lump  of  metd  in 
his  hand  until  tho  son  went  down,  and  his  oxen,  bewil- 
dered at  the  unwonted  holiday  that  had  been  thrust  upon 
them,  began  to  think  of  their  evening  measure  of  chaff, 
and  turning  toward  Anup's  village,  browsed  their  way 
homeward.  But  Anup  was  not  thinking  of  his  supper  or 
of  his  oxen.  He  had  grown  rich — was  the  usurer  of  his 
village ;  lent  out  money  at  high  interest  to  his  fellows ; 
had  bought  hdf  a  dbtriot  in  a  year  of  dearth ;  rode  about 
in  a  comfortable  palanquin  ;  his  name  was  '*Babu 
Anupjee^"  and  his  house  flowed  with  ghee  and  buttermUk. 
80  he  sat  dreaming.  But  where  was  the  money  where- 
with to  do  this— the  wand  to  transform  the  scene  ?  True, 
he  had  a  handsome  lamp  in  hb  hand,  but  this  was  not 
sufficient  to  build  dl  the  castles  he  had  planned,  to  buy 
the  estate,  and  to  fill  his  house  with  buttermilk  and  ghea 
Where  was  the  rest  7  In  the  hillock  there,  ten  yardefrom  him. 

As  he  looked  at  it,  he  dmoet  thought  he  saw  the  lumin- 
ous gold  burning  in  a  yellow  shimmer  through  the  cracks 
of  the  gray  mold  and  between  the  roots  of  the  brown 
tnri,  and  Anup  could  bear  waiting  no  longer.  So  he  ran 
to  the  hillock,  and  with  his  hands  began  pulling  down  the 
protruding  lamps,  and  dther  hand,  where  it  touched  the 
hillock,  rested  on  a  chill  surface,  and  with  either  band  he 
drew  out  a  lump  of  gold.  Was  he  bewitched  ?  Wherever 
he  put  his  hand  gold  came  up  to  meet  the  palm,  and  he 
had  only  to  dose  his  fingers  to  draw  out  the  rich  wedae^ 
Bui  soon  tlie  weight  of  hia  treasure  warned  Anup  that  if 
he  would  not  have  hia  aeotel  known,  he  must  hide  what  lie 
had  dztadj  got  and  return  for  mow  on  the  morrow. 


firening  meal  waa  over — Mb  fellows  wondered  that  he  re- 
foaed  to  join  the  social  hnbbJe^bubble — he  went  into  his 
dark  hoTel  and  ^gered  bia  gold.  And  aa  he  caressed  it, 
he  remembered  with  fear  the  other  wedges  Ijiog  ancaxed 
for  at  tho  hillock's  foot.  After  loog  thinking  he  crept  out 
of  his  Tillage*  Tho  whole  conn  try  was  asleep,  exoept 
where,  half  a  mile  off,  a  Ere  was  Etfullj  gleaming.  The 
Toioe  of  the  night-watchman  indulging  in  a  harmless  song 
came  toward  him,  broken  onlj  bj  the  jelping  of  village 
enra  and  the  clamor  of  the  wild  geese  paaaing  a  nule 
OTerhead. ' 


the  hillock,  and  hsd  moved  out  from  betittiih  Uit  1 
rind^tree,  he  felt  the  earth  tremble  beneath  hito.  Aadlol 
the  hillock  burst  open,  and  from  the  gleuoiag  raal 
poured  ont  a  stream  of  molten  gold.  And  from  Iho  tip^ 
pling  metal  sprang  a  rojal  tiger,  a  noble  beaal  wUh  red* 
hot  ejes,  great  claws  and  fangs  of  flame,  and  hia  vboli 
skin  lambent  with  a  phosphonis  lustre,  on  whieb,  fil;t 
the  soars  of  old  bnrns^  showad  cat  hii  hondrad  wM^pm 
And  on  the  tiger's  back  sat  the  oolngiid  GaoiiM  of  tbt 
Hillock,  the  very  terrible  Jobaadwipl 
And  Annp  knew  him.    A  thoitasiid  lagoada  liild  ol . 
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ood-block  iaca,  white  eje««  aad  teeth  as  long  and  large  u 
a  man*a  arm,  of  hia  dank  red  hair  and  hk  feet  that  graaped 
like  baDda.  It  waa,  Indeed*  the  Gnome  of  the  Hillock* 
and  he  spoke  in  a  Toioe  like  an  eiephfuit*8  Immpeting  : 
'^Yon  have  djaturbed  me  from  mj  rest ;  you  have  robbed 
me  of  mj  gold.*' 

Then  there  wat  ailenoe,  Onlf  the  tiger*a  deep  breath* 
ing,  the  pnlses  of  the  throbbing  earth,  and  the  hiaBing  of 
the  hot  gold.  Then  Annp*  lrembling«  offered  to  go  home 
and  bring  the  fatal  treaacire  back,  to  leave  that  Tillage  for 
arer,  and  to  tell  the  gnome^a  eeoret  to  no  man.  **  Waa  not 
the  gnome  hia  god,  and  ho  poor  Annp  a  plowman  ?**  Bat 
Jubandwip  votild  have  none  of  the  dreaa,  and  eried  ont : 
"  You  may  keep  yoor  gold  :  four  haira  from  your  knee 
18  the  price  I  aak.** 

But  Annp  woold  not  aell  hlmaelf  to  the  devil,  and  re- 
f  naed«  Again  the  gnome  thundered  out  Ms  worda,  and  again 
Anap  whispered  a  laint  refusal*  And,  lo  I  an  a  auddea 
the  molten  gold  waa  rolled  back  like  a  carpet  upon  itself* 
enfolded  the  tiger  aud  its  terrible  rider,  and,  crumpling 
up,  waa  gathered  again  into  the  hillock,  whose  two  sides 
closed  with  a  tremendous  sonnd  that  ^ook  the  ground 
again. 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  greet  sound  Annp  heard  olearlj 
the  word,  '*  Beware  V*  and  all  the  wakened  hill-sides 
heard  it,  and  aliouted  it  to  each  other  again  aod  sgain, 
nntil  in  the  distance  the  sound  died  away — '*  Beware— 
be  ^  wore— ware  V* 

Next  daj  Annp  was  found  lying  in  his  hoTel  nearly 
dead*  and  lor  manj  days  it  woa  thought  he  could  not 
lire.  And  when  he  woke  np  to  life  he  was  blind  and  deat 
What  was  life  to  him  ?  He  would  go  back  to  the  hillock 
aod  lell  himself  to  Jubandwip.  Better  be  rich  and  well, 
the  alave  of  a  dcTiI,  than  a  blind  pauper.  80  he  asked  hia 
fellows  to  yoke  his  plow  for  him  and  take  him  to  the  patch 
of  ground  by  the  hillock  near  the  tamarind-tree.  So  they 
took  him,  and  standing  apart  saw  the  blind  man  guiding 
his  plow  hither  and  thither. 

The  bnllocka,  fat  with  do  work»  pulled  to  one  nde  and 
the  other ;  but  the  poor  rillager  could  not  guide  them« 
aud  the  children  among  the  bystanders  laughed  at  the  old 
man  plowing  in  a  circle,  aad  lashing  the  empty  air  with 
his  sttck.  And  on  a  sudden,  while  all  were  watching  the 
zigzag  furrows,  the  plow  grazed  the  hillock,  and  with  an 
angry  snap  broke  off  short  1 

The  bollocks,  released  from  their  weight,  scampered 
hither  and  thither.  A  tuft  of  green  herbage  hung  from 
the  hillock  aide,  and  they  stretched  up  their  yoked  necks  to 
crop  it.  Those  watching  saw  the  weed  pulled  down  to- 
ward their  mouths,  when  suddenly  the  beasts  together  fell 
forward,  their  foreheads  resting  on  the  hiHoclL 

Auup,  feeliog  with  his  hands,  came  upon  them.  But 
what  use  a  goad  to  drive  on  dead  bullocks  ?  Then  Annp 
put  out  his  hand  to  the  hillock,  and  below  his  fingers  he 
fett  the  chill  touch  of  gold,  and  as  if  he  had  touched  a 
serpent,  he  sprang  back — **  Jubaodwip  t  Jubandwip  V* 

The  villagers  standing  round  heard  the  ahoni,  and 
•eresmingi  ''Jubandwip  1  Jnbondwip**  fled  to  the  yillsge, 
leariog  the  old  cripple  by  his  bullocks.  And  the  day  wore 
00*  The  Tillagers  crept  back  in  twos  and  threes,  and  from 
a  distance  watched  hioL  He  was  prayiug  to  the  gnome, 
but  they  coold  not  hear  his  words.  He  waa  kneeling  and 
liking  something  from  his  knee.  And  then  they  saw  him 
use,  and,  as  if  he  had  his  eyea»  be  walked,  tinoonaoioQS  of 
their  presence,  muttering  through  their  midat  aa  they 
shrunk  back  to  give  him  way,  strAight  to  his  own  horel 
At  the  door  he  pauaed»  calling  to  his  little  nephew,  **  Tota  I 
Tota  r'  and  an  urchin  came  mnuing  to  him.  The  old  man 
took  the  child's  hand,  aud  led  him  back ;  the  Yiilagers, 


who  had  crowded  round,  making  way  for  the  oanpls  sal 
foUowing  in  a  wbiapenn^  frightened  p«ek  at  lila  ba^-- 
old  peopla  and  yoang  ;  ittea  forgetting  tlielr  work,  wosh 
their  faceclothi,  ohildMii  iheir  play. 

And  Anup  reached  hia  field— tlio  bullock  like  giaj 
marbld  fignrea  knelt  balore  the  hillock,  Uieir  Iq^ahaab 
resting  agaioat  the  larf,  tba  broken  ptoir  lay  by  the 
—and  seared  the  awful  mound.  Tho  cadona  nIU((cs% 
preasing  from  b«hind«  stood  doaer,  aiui  Ihey  haanl  ^ 
blind  Anup  ioToke  the  gnosniv  "Jubandwip  1  lord,  Ipt; 
the  price  :  I  haye  brotight  bUa**;  and  tho  Utile  cluU,  mk- 
bing  with  fear,  waa  Ulled  wHk  one  hmnd  by  IIm  eld  aHi 
while  with  the  other  he  Icit  the  air  before  hito  toward  tki 
hiUock. 

All  the  Tillagers  stood  rounds  horror-atrickeii,  open-eyd, 
open-mouthed,  silt^ut  as  a  company  of  iho  dead.  Annp  kad 
reached  the  hillock,  and  raisJng  the  obild  with  both  ba&4 
be  placed  it  on  the  top,  Then»  waa  a  litlla  aoream— ea^ 
then  the  child  lay  quiet. 

The  Tultures  were  gathering  In  the  ak^  ;  already  xwi 
the  hillock  and  the  kneeling  kine  awooped  iha  eairka 
kites.  Anup  was  rubbiug  hia  eyea,  pattiAg  bla  fiopoi  b 
his  ears.  Did  he  see  the  dead  child  f  OorUd  b«  bcaf  tk 
scream  of  the  carrion  kitea  ?  Ko ;  lor  tba  g&oiBa  wm 
mocking  him,  and  he  cried  oat : 

*' Jubandwip  I  lord,  I  hare  paid  the  price  ;  tboa  bat 
him,  and  yet  I  am  blind.  Jubandwip,  my  lord— ^h,  J^ 
bandwip  I    1  am  still  blind— blind/* 

But  there  came  no  answer*  and  all  tlic  TlHa^^fs,  hontv* 
sthoken  and  sick,  turned  away,  oree|itn^  booieward  cat 
behind  the  other.  One  who  tixroed  to  look  at  Ibe  crippb 
by  the  hillock  aaw  that  round  him  wesw  awe«ping  aai 
horering  a  cloud  of  hungry  bMA,  while  eTer  and  agya 
came  the  piteous  cry  across  tbe  fields  :  «^  I  am  at^  bliad, 
oh,  Jubandwip  1  my  lord,  I  am  itill  blind  !'* 

And  some  hours  after,  aa  the  erening  was  graying,  xtt 
young  men  of  the  village,  with  the  daring  of  ig^oranoi  b 
them,  crept  toward  the  field,  and  clioibiDg  np  the  bank, 
parted  the  tussocks  of  aword-graaa  that  gfww  like  a  yi**^ 
along  it,  and  peered  through  at  the  hUlock.  Bat  whtn 
are  the  buUookiH-the  child— the  old  man  ?  Aak  tbat  jae4al 
dragging  something  under  the  tamarind*tree.  No  need  ta 
ask. 

Months  after  the  gorernment  ofiieers  came  to  tbe  TJTbgt 
to  learn  the  truth.  And  the  young,  curly- headed  iP^flii^l^ 
man,  with  his  dog  behind  him,  went  into  Anap*a  bofal 
no  one  had  dared  to  enter Jt->and  in  it  he  foimd  affrnt 
wedges  of  metaL  ''Hatohet-heads,'*  he  oallad  them,  '^af 
the  Copper  Age." 


A  GOSSIP  ABOUT  THE  SALMON. 
Bv  Dr.  Andrew  Wiuon. 

P0BSIC1.T  the  salmon  is  the  best- known  flab  in  Ibe  wmllL^ 
and  despite  the  opinion  of  those  who  declare  Ibmi  the  bar- 
ring is  the  fiBh  for  epicures,  tlie  salmon  appeatB  likely  (0 
remain  the  **king  of  the  fishes*'  in  an  edible  •aneoi,  and  to 
be  the  petted  member  of  the  fiiih-elass.  The  itnportesca 
of  the  salmon  is  of tener  tacitly  admitted  than  fully  nailiiaii 
Most  people  know  that  we  make  laws  to  protect  bia  yerng 
and  himself  at  rarious  stages  of  their  career  ;  it  la  e  ■nftthr 
of  common  remark  that  large  sums  of  mooey  mre  peld  foe 
the  privilege  of  enticing  him  from  his  natiTo  rtren^  aal 
all  are  agreed  that  salmon* fisheries  form  a  Teritabla  alas 
of  wealth  to  certain  lucky  beings  who  oim  or 
lease  them. 

AVitU  all  this  information,  howeirer,  ihfir^  «in>  «^* 
tively  few  persons  who  are  correctly  inf 
the  habiU  of  the  salmon,  or  eren  know  Uu  kujj.^eu 
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Iween  a  "Bftlmon**  and  a  " grilse/'  or  latween  a  "grilse" 
and  a  *<Bmolt."  And  ife  maj  be  taken  for  jgranted  that 
there  are  still  fewer  persons  wlio  eonld  ^re  a  plain 
aocoont  of  the  ordinary  life-bistoij  of  a  salmon,  or  render 
an  ''iinTamished  tale  "  of  the  trials  and  Tioiasitndes  of  its 
by  no  means  uninteresting  ezistenoe. 

There  is  bat  little  need  to  describe  the  salmon  itssU. 
The  graoef ol  body,  with  its  glistening  armor  of  steel-Uoe 
above  and  silvery-white  beneath,  is  a  fsmiliar  ol^jeet  to 
every  one.  We  may,  therefore,  pass  to  oocslder  the  his- 
tory of  the  fish  itself,  and  for  that  pnrpoee  we  may  trans- 
port ourselves  in  imagination  to  the  upper  leaoh  of  some 
Scotch  river  in  the  Autmmn  or  early  Winter.  There  and 
then  we  shall  find  that  the  salmon  ascend  for  the  purpose 
of  depositing  the  eggs  from  which  new  generations  of 
fishes  wDl  in  dae  time  be  produced.  The  mother-fish 
soon  shows  her  activity  by  excavating  a  trench  or  farrow, 
in  which  she  deposits  her  eggs,  which  are  duly  fertilized 
by  the  "milt"  of  the  male  fish,  who  also  covers  over  the 
eggs  with  gravel  by  the  action  of  his  tail  and  other  fins. 
All  authorities  agree  in  crediting  the  salmon  with  extreme 
fertility.  One  method  of  estimating  the  number  of  eggs 
produced  by  a  female  fish  is  that  of  calculating  every 
pound  of  her  weight  to  represent  900  eggs.  But  despite 
this  fertility,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  ova  are  developed  into  salmon.  Salmon-eggs 
are  a  toothsome  luxury  to  hosts  of  their  finny  neighbors, 
^aroely  a  fish  exists  that  will  not  devour  the  eggs  of  the 
sfdmon.  The  bull-trout  is  their  enemy;  the  pike  is  enam- 
ored of  them  ;  many-tongued  rumor  credits  Salmo  pder 
himself  as  inclined,  when  opportunity  presents,  to  eat  his 
progeny;  and  not  a  few  birds  are  known  to  slay  and  spare 
not  in  the  matter  of  salmon-egga.  Here  tells  the  full  force 
of  the  argument  in  favor  or  the  artificial  hatching  of 
■slmon-eggs.  One  account  states  that  scarcely  one  egg 
per  thousand  attains  development  in  the  natural  states  the 
rate  of  one  fish  out  of  3,000  eggs  being  based  on  reliable 
data.  From  8,000  eggs  the  fish-breeder  will  produce  at 
least  1,000  "smolts^**  or  young  fry ;  and  although  the 
chances  against  even  a  small  proportion  of  this  latter 
number  attaining  development  are  very  great,  yet  the 
enormous  advantages  of  the  artificial  over  the  natural 
method  of  hatching  can  be  readily  perceived.  For  once 
art  is  superior  to  nature,  in  so  far  as  the  result  of  giving 
us  greater  numbers  of  young  salmon  is  concerned— an 
acceptable  boon  to  the  lovers  of  fish. 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  the  earlier  stages  in 
the  development  of  the  salmon-egg  are  marked  by  an  ap- 
parent quiet,  which,  to  the  ordinary  observer,  would  seem 
to  be  ill-calculated  to  herald  the  birth  of  the  young  fish. 
But  beneath  the  apparent  quiescence,  a  wondrous  process 
of  building  up  the  frame  of  the  young  fiah  is  going  on. 
From  the  jelly-like  substanoe  of  the  egg,  Madre  Natvara  is 
evolving  bone  and  skin,  muscle  and  nerve,  and  a  general 
organization,  which  stands  high,  indeed,  in  the  scale  of 
being.  The  shortest  period  in  which  salmon-eggs  can  be 
hatched  after  their  deposition  is  about  ninety  days ;  but 
much  depends  on  the  temperature  and  surrounding  con- 
ditions. The  young  salmon  at  length  emerges  from  the 
egg,  as  a  tiny  being,  named  a  parr.  The  mention  of  this 
name  gives  rise  to  recollections  of  many  an  exciting  argu- 
ment and  debate,  both  within  and  without  courts  of  law, 
regcrdiag  the  correct  answer  to  the  question,  "Are  parr 
the  yoang  of  salmon?"  The  question  may  nowjbe  re- 
garded as  having  been  definitely  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative, and  we  may.  therefore,  inquire  in  the  next  place 
what  becomes  of  the  parr.;.  Sooner  or  later  the  parr  be- 
oomes  a  tmoU.  and  with  the  change  of  name  acqnires  a 
change  of  ooatame ;  the  smolt  developing  a  bright,  shining 


armor  of  scales,  and  being  thus  at  once  distinguished  from 
the  more  sombre-dressed  parr. 

A  difficult,  and  at  the  same  time  very  curious,  question 
arises  at  this  stsge  of  our  inquiries.  The  i>eriod  at  which 
the  parr  becomes  the  smolt  is,  or  rather  was,  a  point  on 
which  varied  opinions  were  pronounced.  The  chief  point 
around  whieh  this  discussion  traveled  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  inquiry  whether  the  parr  arrived  at  the  smolt-stage 
at  the  end  of  two  years  and  two  months  after  leaving  the 
egg,  or  when  they  were  between  tliirteen  and  fifteen 
months  old.  Oompetent  authorities  arrived  ultimately  at 
the  condnsion  with  which  Sir  Boger  deOoverley  dismissed 
his  difficulties,  namely,  that  *'much  might  be  said  on  both 
sides.  **  Both  views  were  oorrscti  but  each  only  expressed 
half  the  truth. 

Each  brood  of  sslmon  appears  to  divide  itself  into  two 
bands.  One  band  goes  to  the  sea  as  smolts  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
whilst  not  unfrequently  a  third  party  may  delay  its  sea- 
ward journey  in  the  character  of  smolts  until  the  end  of 
the  third  year.  One  of  the  latest  opinions  on  this  head 
may  be  cited,  to  the  effect  that  eight  per  cent  of  the 
salmon  becomes  smolts  at  the  end  of  the\  first  year,  sixty 
per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  thirty-two 
per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  their  life.  An- 
other authority  maintains  that  the  male  parr,  especially, 
are  not  prepared  to  pass  to  the  sea  until  the  second  or 
third  year  of  their  existence.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  curi- 
ous fact  remains  that  the  young  salmon  enter  upon  the 
days  of  their  youth,  so  to  speak,  at  difierent  periods  of 
their  existence. 

As  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  already  been  re- 
marked  about  the  smolts,  their  destination  is  the  sea.  In 
the  guise  of  a  smoll^  the  young  salmon  pays  its  first  visit 
to  the  ocean,  leaving  its  native  river  in  May  or  June. 
The  parr  not  only  never  seeks  the  sea,  but,  as  fsr  as  we 
know,  will  die  if  placed  in  salt  water.  Once  in  the  sea, 
however,  the  silvery  smolt  grows  and  thrives  apace.  The 
change  of  water  serves  as  a  stimulus  to  its  powers  of  nm- 
trition,  and  most  remarkable  are  some  of  the  details  fur- 
nished with  regard  to  the  rate  of  increase  exhibited  by  the 
little  fishes.  The  smolt  attains  a  length  of  three  or  four 
inches,  and  in  this  stage  proceeds  to  the  sea.  In  a  very  few 
weeks  these  little  fishes  will  return  to  their  native  rivers  aa 
grilM^  weighing  from  three  to  five,  or  even  nine  pounds, 
according  to  the  length  of  their  stay  in  salt  water. 

The  grilse-stage  may  be  regarded  as  that  of  the  budding 
manhood  of  the  salmon.  As  the  grilse,  the  fish  is  capable 
of  producing  eggs,  and  the  fishes  are  supposed  to  spawn 
when  they  return  from  the  sea  to  their  native  waters.  The 
grilse  in  its  turn  leaves  the  river  in  due  season  and  passes 
to  the  sea,  but  returns  on  its  next  visit  to  the  river  in  its 
full  development,  and  in  the  guise  of  the  "salmon." 
Each  year  the  salmon  will  migrate  from  fresh  water  to  the 
sea,  and  will  be  found  to  increase  amazingly  after  each 
seaward  journey.  The  well-known  experiment  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Athole  on  the  latter  point  may  be  referred  to  as 
illustrative  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  salmon.  In  1859, 
three  salmon,  respectively  weighing  ten  pounds,  eleven 
and  a  half  pounds  and  twelve  and  a  half  pounds,  were 
caught  as  they  were  swimming  to  the  sea.  They  were 
duly  marked  and  set  free.  After  six  months*  liberty  they 
were  again  captured  in  the  river,  and  weighed  respectively 
seventeen  pounds,  eighteen  pounds  and  nineteen  por.nds. 

The  value  of  the  salmon  as  a  food-fish  has,  of  necessity, 
stimulated  legislation  on  the  subject  The  "  Oommission- 
ers  *'  of  Salmon  Fisheries  have  had  many  a  grievance  in 
the  past  to  contend  with,  but  Irom  the  latest  evidence  it 
would  seem  that  the  future  of  the  sahnon  is  as  yet 
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andr^mt  oL  With  proper  o&ra  of  the  flah  iUelf,  by  dae 
attention  to  the  ealmoa  riverSt  by  the  removal  of  barriers 
to  the  upward  passage  of  the  salmon,  and,  above  all,  hj 
'  the  interdicting  of  the  practice  of  river-poisoning  by  man- 
n  factoring  nuisanoea,  we  may  produce  salmon  in  oni 
markehi  as  oheaply  and  as  plentifollj  as  herrings, 

Mr.  Young,  one  of  the  legal  gnardians  of  the  salmon 
and  its  intaresia,  lor  example,  gives  us  some  interesting  in- 
formation respecting  the  natnral  and  artificial  barriers  to 
the  ascent  of  aalmon.  Many  lakes  ( e.^.,  Looh  Taj,  Loch 
Shiel}»  which  might  be  stocked  with  sea-tront  and  salmoa, 
are  tenantless,  beoanse  the  con- 
formation of  the  river-course  _  -  _ 
prevents  the  tipvmrd  passage 
of  these  fishes.  The  ereotioii 
of  "  aalmoQ-Jadders^*'  by  mesiis 
of  which  these  fishes  are  en- 
abled to  pass  even  perpen- 
dicular rocks  of  considerable 
height,  has  opened  np  some 
rivers  before  inaccessible  to 
the  fishes,  and  has»  in  the 
words  of  the  oommisBioners, 
**  created  "  a  valuable  salmon- 
fishery,  A  sore  point  with  the 
salmon-guardians  is  the  pres- 
ence of  mUIs  and  manufac- 
tories with  their  innumerable 
pollations ;  and  the  fact  that 
such  sources  of  impurity  are 
removable  without  injury  to 
the  manufactories,  poiats  out 
a  remedy  for  the  evil-^  for  &q 
unneoessary  evil  it  unques- 
tionably is.  But  legialation 
and  public  opinion  are  to- 
gether tendicg  la  the  direo- 
tioQ  of  improvemeDt  in  this 
matter,  and  wheu  the  day  of 
Ibe  pollution  of  rivers  has 
paaaed  away,  it  may  lie  safely 


said  that  the  ealmon-mSIlaixii^ 
ium  is  nigh  at  han.i 

The  delights  of  6almon*fiib* 

ingp  the  hooking  of  the  moD- 

ster,   the   excited   chase   and 

the  capture,  after,  it  may  be. 

many  a  long  mile  of  '*phiy/' 

are  known  only  to  the  iniU* ! 

ated    and    the    expert     Rnt 

there  are  other  scenes  in  the 

life    of  the   salmon    not  nn* 

mingled  with  the  poetic,  and 

which  at  present   rise  to  our 

mental  view.     The  scene  is  a 

long  stretch  of  aandy  shore  on 

the  Frith  of  Forth  :  the  time 

is  evening,  with  a  setting  ana 

fast    disappearing    behind    a 

bank  of  clouds,  and  Ihrowiog 

a  fiery  efiToIgenoe   ov^r  land 

and  sea.     There,  seaward  from 

the  very  door  of  the  salmcQ 

fisher's  hnt»  runs  a  long  lias 

of   nets    supported    on   huge 

poles,  and  throwing  itself  bsfs 

and  there  into  hnge  pockets, 

in  which    the  finny   prey   is 

enticed^  bewildered  and  finallj 

captured.     The  Ude  is  receding,  and  the  aalmon-flshect, 

in   huge  jack -boots,   wade   to   the    furthest    limits  of] 

the  shore,  and  then,  as  they  merge  into  deeper  water, 

push  off  for  the  nets  in  their  fiat-bottomed  '* cobble," 

Soon  they  reach  the  first  of  their  great  net-pockets ;  sad 

one  unwinds  a  man<holeinthe  nets,  and  enters  the  pooksl^ 

wading  abont  in  his  great  boots,  and  armed  with  a  nit 

borne  on  the  end  of  a  stout  pola    Cautiously  be  feds  hii 

way  about,  groping  with  the  net  aronnd  Uie  latlioed  den, 

like  a  hunter  seeking  some  agile  qaarry.     Splash — tbers 

goes  a  iaiL-fin  I    TUo  net  has  touched  the  fish,  and  now 
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begins  tbo  chose  in  cm-nest  Slow]/  tiie  fi^Uer  careers 
f  onnd  and  round  the  pockei,  until  at  last  be  presses  his 
pre  J  Into  a  comer  of  the  huge  purse.  The  €K>Qtes.t  of  man 
and  fish  now  begins.  Sloping  his  net,  the  fisher  contrives 
to  edge  his  fish  into  it,  and  cauLiouslj  shifts  fish  and  net, 
Biill  under  water,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  man -hole,  at 
which  the  cobble  waita.  Now  oomes  the  tog  of  war.  The 
nel  IB  lifted  suddanlj  ;  the  great  fish  is  in  its  toils,  but  it 
is  aa  mach  as  the  man  can  do  to  grasp  the  net  itself,  a  ad 
lift  it  so  that  his  neighbor  maj  seize  the  glittering  fish^ 
and  with  a  mercLfnl  blow  on  the  back  of  the  neck  send  it 
painlessly  to  the  shades.  A  grilse  and  other  salmon 
follow ;  and  as  the  last  pocket  is  emptied  of  its  contents 
the  oobble  is  prettj  aoielj  laden,  and  has  to  be  fastened 
far  beyond  its  former  anchorage,  whilst  its  ovmers  oarry 
the  rich  spoil  of  the  sea  homeward. 


THE   LAST  QUARREL. 

There  was  a  *'hop**at  the  Powhatan  Hotel,  and  all  tliis 
guests  from  the  White  Hoti^«  and  the  Vice-President,  were 
invited.  It  might  have  been  pleasant  enough  if  tte 
weather  had  not  bean  so  intensely  warm  and  the  crowd  6o 
great  On  the  wide  piiizza  a  lady  and  gentleiuan  were 
promenading. 

•'  But*  Susan,  yon  know  we  promised  to  ride  to  Black 
Rock  to  see  my  mother  to-morrow." 

•*  Never  miad  your  mother,  Leonard  ;  the  next  day  will 
do  qnite  as  well  for  her.     I  really  most  go  to  this  delight-^ 
ful  pionio,  and  I  would  rather  yon  went  with  me,  of  course^ 
than  Mr.  Andrew.** 

"  Yon  koow.  Sue,  I  cannot  break  my  promiae  to  my 
mother." 
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rmn  vast  qvAxmxu  ^**  vtoh  a  few  tllvtb  lit  two  palb,  rilri*t  FmuHES,  Asm  our  was  lkokakd^ 

THK  DOCTOK.      *  POT  YOtTR   Ka8  TO  BIS  MOUTH/ ** 


'BS'S   ALL  RIGHT,*  IAn» 


The  sun  has  meanwhile  gone  aown,  and  the  night  drawn 
on  apace. _  The  salmou  yonder  are  being  packed  in  boxes, 
and  the  rich  green  fronds  of  the  bracken  serve  them  for 
ahronds.  To-morrow,  when  yon  hie  homeward  to  town, 
ihd  silvery  fishea  will  accompany  yoti.  Yon  shall  see 
them  laid  in  aUte  on  the  fishmooger's  cool,  iced  slab ; 
and  if  perchance  you  receivo  an  iiivlto  t:>  diae  with  some 
stagnate  of  the  land,  yon  will,  mayhap,  feast  right  rojally 
on  the  very  •*  king  of  fidhes  "  yon  saw  captured  whilst  the 
snn  was  sotting  on  the  seashore,  by  the  rained  caslle  and 
the  fisher's  hut.  But  whenever  a  salmon  graces  the  board, 
I  pray  you,  say  gr&cB  right  thankfully  for  the  rich  feast 
provided  for  you  by  the  iiionarcli  ol  tho  at  a. 


EccisoHV  in  our  niluirs  h**8  the  same  efiVct  upon  our 


*•  Yon  would  rather  disappoint  me,  I  suppose." 

"  Yon  are  young,  yonr  pleasures  are  legion— besides,  we 
promised." 

"  Then  I  suppose  yon  will  let  me  go  alone  ?** 

**If  you  go,  it  will  be  without  me  ;  bat,  Susan*  don't  d  ♦ 
that^itis  sure  to  excite  goesip  ;  our  little  mi^«>under8tand- 
iogs  have  become  too  freqnent.** 

**I  don't  care.  Nelly  is  going,  and  Mr.  Andrew  wi  I 
take  me.     If  you  don*t  wish  to  go  yon  needn't." 

**I  wish  you  wouldn't  let  Andrew  pay  you  so  much  at- 
tention. He  certainly  must  guess  by  this  time  that  you 
are  engaged  to  mo,** 

♦•Dear  me!  it's  a  dreadful  bore  to  \m}  engaged,     Yoti 
alw-iTS  want  me  to  do  something  absurd.    I  diiu't  prumia 
yonr  mother,  so  it  doesn't  really  maltor  ;  thcro,  let  nae 
—I  am  engaged  ;  th^  baud  have  l«egttn  the  Laiicers/* 
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before  the  evening  was  over.  Susan  knew  he  was  rig.it, 
beyond  ft  donbt ;  bat  that  very  knowledge  mftde  her 
ongry,  bo  ahe  followed  her  ooaain  up-stairs  without  bid- 
ding Iieonard  good-nigbt 

Siisao  was  dissatisfied  with  herself,  and  began  to  pat  off 
her  ornaments  in  silence ;  bat  Ellen  had  had  what  girls 
OftU  a  good  time,  and  bad  even  more  than  nsaal  to  say. 
At  length  the  morning  light  began  to  peep  into  their 
room. 

•*  Oh,  dear  !"  said  Ellen,  "  that's  the  worst  of  it  I 
oan*t  sleep  a  bit  after  the  mnsic  and  dancing,  and  I  sha'n't 
have  a  chance  to-morrow,  for  there's  the  picnic,  and,  in 
the  eveniug,  the  hop  at  tue  Wnice  House,  aud  we  shall 
look  like  gbosts.**  ' 

A  pause. 

"  How  hot  it  is  I"  and  Ellen  gave  herself  another  fling. 
••  Sue,  don't  you  hear  me  ?*' 

•'Of  course  I  do,"  snapped  Susan;  "why  don't  you 
keep  still  ?" 

"Because I  can't     I'm  not  sleepy — are  you ?" 
••No  I" 

•'  I  do  hate  to  bo  in  bed  when  I  can't  sleep,  and  it's  get- 
ting so  light" 

Next  she  raised  her  head  and  pulled  her  watch  from 
nu  ier  the  pillow. 

'*Do  you  know.  Sue,  it  won't  be  time  to  dress  for 
breakfast  for  another  hour,  and  I'm  disgusted  with  this 
horrid  room." 

**  Well,  do  dress  yourself  and  go  down-stairs." 
"That's  no  use  ;  there  isn't  a  soal  up  in  the  house." 
"What  ft  fib  I" 

"  Well,  of  course  I  mean  an  eligible.  No  one  I  care  for 
will  be  up  at  that  time.  You  mustn't  be  so  short  I  sup- 
pose old  Mrs.  Walker  will  be  out  on  the  beach,  but  I  can't 
flirt  with  her,  can  I?  Besides,  it's  no  fun  to  go  down 
early.  I  like  to  wait  till  tho  breakfast-table  is  full,  ftnd 
make  a  sensation." 

She  shook  her  pillow,  anl  Liy  still  for  a  minute  and  a 
quarter. 

••  Sae,  if  you  were  mo,  would  you  wear  your  blue  grena- 
dino  or  your  white  tarlatan  to-night" 

"  if  I  were  you,  Nell,  I  would  keep  still,  and  let  my 
consia  sleep." 

•*  How  cross  you  are  I    I  don't  believe  you  are  sleepy." 
"  Well,  I'm  tired  and  worried." 

"What's  the  matter?"    No  answer.     •'I  know.     You 
can't  fool  mc  ;  you've  quarreled  with  Len  Hatfield  again. 
I  thought  as  much  last  night" 
Siisan  forgot  her  crossness  in  the  desire  for  sympathy  : 
"And  tbe  worst  of  it  is,  Nell,  it's  all  my  fault" 
"  You'll  qu  rrel  once  too  often." 
*'  Well,  I  do  think  it  is  his  place  to  give  up  to  me." 
"  Whafs  the  fuss  about  this  time  ?" 
"  Why,  you  know  we  were  to  go  to  his  mother's  this 
afternoon,  and,  now,  I  want  to  go  to  tho  picnic  iusteaJ. 
He  could  put  his  mother  off— at  any  rate,  wo  each  want 
our  own  way." 

"  Well,  Susan  Leavitt,  I  know  you  said  you  would  go, 
aud  let  him  send  a  note  to  Mrs.  Hatfield.  You  ought  to 
keep  your  word  ;  besides,  I  think  you  would  rather  stay 
with  Lena  than  go  With  us." 

Ellen  rattled  away  all  the  time  they  were  dressing,  but 
Silvan  was  silent 

Tho  first  breakfast-bell  rang,  and  the  second,  but  still 
Susan  lingered.  Her  oousin  went  to  make  a  sensation 
without  her.  From  the  open  window  she  saw  Mr.  Andrew 
returning  from  the  beach.  She  caught  her  hat  from  its 
nail,  and  swinging  it  by  the  ribbons,  ran  down  to  meet 
biin.    As   they  exchanged  ft  few  CAieleBS  words  Si'* 


contrived,  apparently  by  acoidenl^  to  ioM  her  hftt  over  the 
bftluBtrftdOi 

"The  very  thing,"  thought  aha,  aa  Mr.  Andrew  wmI 
down  the  steps.  ••Til  let  him  carrj  it  into  the  tweftkliit- 
table,  and  Leonard  will  think  I  hare  been  for  a  walk,  nd 
he'll  be  dreftdfoUy  jealous." 

Accordingly,  the  yoaug  Iftdy  did  not  offer  to  regftin  )m 
property,  and  the  pair  flushed — the  one  bj  ezcitemant, 
the  other  by  ezeroise— went  to  breakAwt  together. 

Leonard  watched  tnem.  He  coold  not  hear  what  thsy 
said,  but  he  had  no  doubt  they  had  been  walking;  for  1m 
saw  the  brown  hat  first  in  Acdrew'a  liand.  and,  finally, 
hanging  from  the  back  of  his  chair. 

Mr.  Andrew  was  very  attentive,  partly  that  he  gnensd 
Leonard  would  watch  them,  for  he  knew  of  the  quaird, 
and  partly  that  Susan  was  a  lively,  pretty  girl,  and  lie  felt 
in  the  humor  to  abet  her  in  a  little  mischief. 

T])e  picnic  party  adjonmed  to  the  piazza.  Snsan  begin 
to  wish  Leonard  would  aak  her  to  stay.  She  looked  it 
him ;  he  was  reading  the  marriages  and  deaths  from  ths 
morning  paper  to  Mrs.  Walker,  whose  eyes  were  weak 
A  waiter  came  to  receive  orders  for  luncheon  and  oir- 
riagos.     Mr.  Andrew  began  to  oount  the  party. 

"  Hatfield  !"  cuUiog  to  Leouard,  •'you  go,  of  course  r 
"I  am  otherwise  engaged." 

Leonard  had  determined  to  say  no  more — ^he  did  not  be- 
lieve Susan  would  go  without  him— it  had  never  entered 
his  mind  she  could  be  jealous  of  his  mother. 

"Sue,"  said  Ellen,  marching  into  the  room  where  Sana 
was  dressing,  "  do  you  mean  to  go  without  Leonard  ?" 

"Why  shouldn't  I?"  and  she  nervously  passed  tks 
brush  over  her  already  smooth  and  shining  hair. 

"Because  you  have  no  busmess  to  fool  with  that  An- 
drew ;  he's  only  flirting  with  you  to  get  rid  of  his  time." 
"  I  don't  see  why  I  mayn't  flirt  as  well  as  you.*' 
"Why,  because  you  are  engaged ;  you  ought  to  cocsnU 
Leonard's  wishes." 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  Susan,  haughtily.  "  I  don't  in- 
tend to :  you'll  see." 

•*  Well,  I  know  when  I'm  engaged  I  won't  be  so  sillj. 
You  may  lose  him  yet,  Sue.     Prenez  gardeJ* 

"I  do  think,  Nell,  you're  a  pretty  one  to  lecture  me  I 
You  always  were  ten  times  worse  of  a  flirt  than  I." 

•* There's  a  time  for  all  things,"  returned  Ellen,  "and 
my  time  happens  to  be  now  ;  yours  was  last  Winter.  Yoa 
had  no  business  to  I  e  engaged  until  you  could  make  up 
your  mind  to  Liy  aside  all  such  nonsense.  I  will  tell  you 
what,  when  I  find  out  which  I  like  best  the  rest  shall  know 
it."  Ellen's  pretty  face  was  very  earnest  ''I  won't  haTO 
them  coming  round  after  I'm  engaged  any  more  than  1 
will  when  I*m  married.  I'd  like  to  see  that  puppy,  An- 
drew, ask  me  to  ride  with  him  I  If  I  were  in  your  place 
I'd  have  thrown  something  at  him— either  a  glass  of  water 
or  a  plate,  whichever  happened  to  be  handy. " 

"Ho  don't  know  I'm  engaged  to  Len,"  said  Susan, 
with  crimson  cheeks,  as  she  bent  her  head  to  button  9 
boot. 

"  Bah-ah-ah  1"  said  Ellen,  rather  rudely,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed.    "  What  do  you  suppose  all  these  folks  think  o( 

your  everlasting  quarrels  ?  and,  besides "    Ellen  sunk 

upon  the  bed  in  a  paroxysm  of  laughter — "Didn't  we  see 
you  tho  other  night — about  a  dozen  of  us — walking  up  aud 
down  under  tho  high  rocks  with  Leonard's  arm  around 
your  waist !  You  wcro  just  under  us,  and,  I  suppose, 
thought  yourselves  as  much  alone  as  Adam  and  Eve^  and 
were  equally  in  Paradise.  Not  know  you're  engaged !  tell 
that  to  the  horse-marines  l" 

"How  very  vulgar  you  are,  Ellen  1"  said  Sotu 
^"-*  heal,  and  feeling  hot  to  the  very  tips  of  her  I 
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Ellen  laaghed  again.  Sasan  felt  so  angry  that  she  had 
baen  caaghi,  as  she  knew  she  most  have  been,  that  she 
rao  out  ot  the  room  to  avoid  bearing  any  more. 

AH  that  day  Sosan  Leavitt  was  miserable ;  she  oonld  not 
enjoy  anything ;  her  head  ached,  she  was  completely  sick 
of  Andrew  and  his  attentions,  and  she  had  the  anticipation 
of  Leonard's  reproaches  in  the  evening.  Ellen  was  very 
compassionate  when  she  found  her  cousin's  headache  was 
real ;  she  held  Susan's  head  on  her  shoulder  all  the  way 
home,  and  afterward  insisted  that  she  should  lie  on  the 
bed  and  try  to  sleep,  instead  of  goin(|;  to  dinner,  promis- 
ing to  make  it  all  right  with  Leonard,  and  to  wake  her 
in  time  to  dress  for  the  hop  at  the  White  House  in  the 
evening. 

*'And,  Nelly,"  as  that  young  lady,  renovated  by  a  fresh 
toilet,  was  about  to  flout ish  down-stairs,  "be  sure  yoa  let 
him  know  that  I  didn't  go  out  this  morning  before  break- 
fast;" and  Susan  pressed  her  burning  forehead  against 
the  pillow,  resolving  to  quarrel  no  more  with  her  lover, 
rcfleotiug  upon  his  many  perfections  and  her  own  short- 
comings, until,  overcome  by  weariness  and  want  of  rest, 
she  fell  asleep. 

Ellen's  eyes  wandered  around  the  dining-tables ;  she 
watched  anxiously  every  late  comer  to  the  saloon.  Leon- 
ard did  not  come  ;  she  grew  anxious  ;  he  might  have  re- 
turned to  New  York ;  in  fact,  she  did  not  know  what  might 
be  the  upshot ;  and  then  she  minced  her  ice-cream,  feel- 
ing thoroughly  provoked  with  the  pair.  After  dinner  she 
went  upstairs.  Susie  was  asleep— that  was  a  good  thing. 
She  watched  on  the  piazza,  and  then,  to  got  rid  of  her 
thougbtei,  began  a  promenade  with  a  gentlemanly  individ- 
u  il,  whose  time  likewise  seemed  to  hang  heavy  on  his 
hands.  At  length  Mr.  Andrew  appeared,  from  some  parts 
unknown,  where  he  had  been  igniting  some  tobacca 

••Ah,  Miss  Leavittt"  said  her  "your  cousin  was  not 
oat  to  dinner — what  is  the  matter  ?*' 

Ellen  stopped  short  for  the  purpose,  as  she  after  \rard 
said,  of  snubbing  him. 

••She's  recruiting  her  exhausted  energies  for  the  even- 
ing ;  the  infliction  of  your  company  this  morning  seems 
to  have  fatigued  her." 

"I'm  glad  it's  no  worse.  I  suspected  she  was  afraid  of 
seeing  or  hearing  something  below  to  damage  her  appe- 
tite." 

His  smile  and  manner  were  so  good-natured  that  Ellen 
laughed  in  spite  of  herself,  and  concluded  by  sending  to 
find  out  what  had  become  of  Leonard. 

When  she  wakened  Susan  to  dross  for  the  evening  she 
Lad  but  little  to  tell ;  Leonard  had  started  about  noon  in 
a  row-boat ;  Mr.  Andrew  had  been  to  his  room — the  trunks 
and  shaving  apparatus  were  there.  ••So,"  said  Ellen,  in 
conclusion,  '•he'll  turn  up  some  time  or  other." 

Upon  mature  deliberation  Susan  thought  so,  too.  She 
felt  considerably  refreshed  by  her  sleep,  her  headache  had 
gone,  a  cup  of  oofiee  had  given  her  fresh  courage.  Ellen 
brushed  her  hair  and  petted  her,  instead  of  teasing,  and 
neither  of  the  girls  doubted  that  Leonard  would  make  his 
appearance  in  due  season.  Still  Susan  was  a  little  nerv- 
ous about  meeting  her  injured  lover,  and  her  pride  rose 
somewhat  as  she  thought  of  the  apology  due  to  Mr.  Hat- 
fiald  ;  but  then  she  glanced  at  the  mirror.  Leonard  was 
very  fond  of  his  lady-love's  beauty ;  she  had  on  a  dress  of 
Lis  favorite  color,  the  delicate  wreath  of  French  flowers  in 
Ler  hair  he  had  brought  from  New  York  the  week  before 
M  a  peaoe-ofleriog  after  their  last  quarrel  bat  three,  and 
as  she  olaq»ed  ber  bcaoalet»  likewise  his  gift,  she  really 
thought  bonsU  irreaiskibla 

TbeballviaBearljMl;  Ellen  had  shready  gone  down ; 
9faaa  was  |iiS|>liig  orar  the  bahistrade ;  some  one  said 


something  about  two  men  being  drowned.  Susan  dutched 
the  railing  and  listened. 

"Taey  were  lying  in  the  boat-house ;  one  was  a  gentle- 
man from  the  Powhatan." 

Snsan  rushed  through  the  crowd  and  caught  the  man 
by  the  arm. 

'•Was  it  the  boat  from  Black  Bock  ?" 

••Yes,  surely." 

"  And  I  did  not  speak  to  him  this  morning;  Oh,  Ellen  I 
it's  aU  my  ftiult !" 

No  one  moved  or  spoke,  a  horror  seemed  to  have  fallen 
over  the  gayly-dressed  pleasure-seekers.  Susan  tightened 
the  clasp  of  her  hand  upon  the  rough  boatman. 

"  Take  me  to  the  boat-bouse." 

Mr.  Andrew  came  forward,  and,  drawing  her  hand 
through  his  arm,  they  hurried  io  the  shore. 

••I  tempted  you "  he  began  ;  she  did  not  listen. 

Three  times  she  forced  herself  inside  the  door  of  the 
boat-house ;  and  as  many  times  was  put  out  by  six  feet  of 
doctor.  The  tide  was  coming  np,  the  ground  grew  wet 
Susan  did  not  care ;  she  tore  the  white  gloves  in  ribbons 
from  her  hands ;  Mr.  Andrew  removed  the  jewels  from  her 
armsy  but  she  scarcely  noticed  him.  With  .the  help  of 
some  gentlemen  he  kept  the  crowd  from  her  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  at  last  tha  tall  doctor  let  them  in. 

Upon  a  few  planks  lay  two  pale,  silent  figures,  and  one 
was  Leoniir  J.  Neither  of  them  was  dea:l,  but  both  were 
unconscious. 

••  He's  all  right,"  said  the  doctor.  ••Put  jour  ear  to  his 
mouth." 

Susan  turned  to  Mr.  Anlrow. 

"Go  back  and  teU  them." 

••And  leave  you?"  he  returned,  in  surprise. 

"  Yes,"  she  said ;  "  I  shall  stay  hera     I  um  not  afraid." 

From  the  first  she  had  been  very  quiet,  but  when  at 
length  Leonard  opened  his  eyes  and  spoke,  she  began  to 
weep ;  and  the  rough  boatmen,  who  had  pitied  the  beauti- 
ful lady  so  much,  could  not  understand  why  bhe  should 
take  on,  now  that  her  sweetheart  was  safe. 

Some  shutters  had  been  brought^  on  to  which  the  doc- 
tors lifted  the  men,  to  .carry  them  to  the  hotel  Drawing 
a  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  which  she  had  repeatedly  re- 
fused, Susan  followed  with  Mr.  Andrew. 

••  I  think,"  said  that  gentleman,  as  they  splashed  through 
the  seawater,  now  become  ankle-deep,  ••that  if  we  had 
staid  here  much  longer  we  should  have  been  drowned 
ourselvesL  I  don't  think.  Miss  Susan,  that  Mr.  Hatfield 
will  thank  me  for  the  evening's  work  ;  I  fully  expect  you 
have  caught  your  death ;  ^ou  are  dripping  wet  I  ex- 
pected a  challenge  for  this  morning's  mischief—now,  I 
suppose  he  will  shoot  me  down  without  further  notice." 

•*  You  are  so  kind,  Mr.  Andrew,"  answered  Susan.  •'I 
shall  thank  you  for  your  care  of  me  this  evening  to  the 
end  of  my  life." 

Mrs.  Leavitt  and  Ellen  were  watching  anxiously,  sus- 
tained by  fresh  bulletins  every  five  minutes.  Ttiere  had 
been  no  dancing  at  the  White  House,  and  the  cro^d  as- 
sembled at  the  Powhatan  was  something  remarkable. 

Poor  Susan  was  a  deplorable-looking  object ;  her  ele- 
gant crape  ball-dress  was  torn  and  crushed  in  a  manner 
that  distressed  the  ladies  to  witness,  the  fiounces  were 
saturated  with  salt-water,  t}ie  lace  bertha  and  its  lovely 
flowers  were  dripping  and  drooping,  the  satin  shoes  and 
silk  stockings  were  covered  with  wet  sand. 

••Take  this  young  lady,**  said  BIr.  Andrew ;  "by  foroe^ 
i(  necessary ;  give  her  some  hot  brandy-and'Waler»  and 
warm  her  and  dry  her.  She's  by  far  the  wont  of  the  Iwifi^ 
now." 

Susan  was  foroed  to  let  her  ooostn  anl  the  ladtee 
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TWO    THRONES, 

By  DUMAURIER. 

Oh.  Beauty,  peerless  as  thou  art, 

And  wide  Uiy  range,  and  keen  thy  dart 

And  meek  the  captives  of  thy  bow, 
Incondtant  beats  the  manly  hearts 

The  present  Bard's  extremely  so  I 

Wit,  Wisdom,  Strenjgrth  and  Valor  meet 
CTlie  Bard  amongst  themj  at  thy  feet 

To  kneel  in  homage  as  of  old; 
Yet  turn  a  rival  Queen  to  greet. 

Whose  crown  is  of  a  purer  goldl 

Preen  as  Ihou  wilt  thy  feathers  fine, 
A  gift  is  hers,  by  grace  divine, 

Even  more  potent  to  enthrall, 
0  Bird  of  Paradise,  than  thine. 

The  hearts  and  souls  of  one  and  all  I 

And  what  avail  thy  gilded  crest. 
The  silver  shimmer  of  thy  breast. 

The  glories  of  thy  painted  wing. 
If,  yielding  to  the  Bard's  behest. 

The  Nightingale  vouchsafe  to  sing? 


HOW  BUILDINGS  ARE  PROTECTED 
AGAINST  LIGHTNING. 

By  Robert  James  Mann. 

In  the  year  1764  the  steeple  of  St  Bride's  Charob,  in 
Fleet  Street,  London,  was  struok  By  a  flash  of  lightning 
and  seriously  damaged.  This  accident  oooorred  just  at  the 
time  when  the  attention  of  soientifio  men  had  been 
strongly  drawn  to  the  electrical  nature  of  thunderstorms, 
by  the  memorable  experiments  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Dr.  Watson,  who  shortly  afterward  became  a  Vice-President 
of  the  Boyal  Society  of  London,  and  mho  had  been  on 
various  occasions  the  means  of  communicating  the  pro- 
ceedings and  views  of  Franklin  to  its  Fellows,  in  conse- 
quenco  wai^  indnced  to  make  a  careful  inquiry  into  the 
mechanical  efiects  of  the  discharge,  and  he  found  that  the 
lightning  had  passed  to  the  earth  along  a  track  which  was 
partly  compoi-ed  of  iron,  and  partly  of  masonwork  and 
timber,  and  that  wherever  the  discbarge  had  traversed 
thick  rods  of  iron  it  had  left  no  perceptible  traces  of  its 
passage,  but  that  where  it  had  passed  throagh  masonry 
or  wood  it  had  shattered  the  material  into  iragmouta. 

The  Lghtoing  first  struok  the  weather-cock  which  stood 
on  the  top  pinnacle  of  the  steeple,  and  then  ran  down  the 
stout  iron  bars  by  which  this  was  held  aloft  in  its  place, 
effecting  so  fur  no  injury  ;  but  when  it  reached  the  lower 
extremities  of  these  bars  it  destroyed  several  large  stones 
as  it  leaped  across  to  other  masses  of  iron,  which  had  been 
built  into  the  masonry  to  give  strength  to  the  wail ;  and 
further  down,  where  no  more  iron  was  to  be  found,  it 
made  such  vast  gaps  in  the  structure  that  not  less  thnn 
ninety  feet  of  the  steeple  had  to  be  taken  down  and 
rebuilt. 

The  fact  which  was  accidentally  illustrated  lu  this  oc- 
currence is  one  which  is  now  wdl  known  to  electricians. 
When  concentrated  and  powerful  electrical  discharges 
occur  through  material  substances  that  are  capable  of 
aflording  them  a  ready  and  easy  passage,  no  permanent 
disturbance  is  caused  in  the  adhesive  coherence  of  the 
molecules.  But  when  they  make  their  way  through  sub> 
stances  that  afford  consideruble  resistance,  the  molecules 
are  thrown  into  paroxysms  of  convulsion,  and  very  fre- 
quently are  so  widely  separated  from  each  other  that  the 
structurd  is  de^troytd. 


As  a  general  rule,  the  greater  the  reaistanoe  that  is 
offered  to  the  passage  ot  an  electrical  discharge  the  mors 
maikeii  is  the  disrupture  and  destructive  effects  that  an 
produced  when  the  tranbmiasion  takes  plaoe ;  or,  as  the 
Siime  fact  is  expressed  in  the  more  teohnical  language  of 
the  electrician,  the  worst  oondnotors  are  moet  liable  to  be 
injured  by  the  passage  of  disoh'irges  of  high  tension.  This 
simply  means  that  there  ia  an  inert  reaistanoe  exerted  by 
the  molecules  of  nun-oondooting  sabatAnc*eb  which  pie- 
vents  the  vibratory  movements  amongst  tnemaelves*of 
which  electrical  transmission  eonsists-^ftom  being  estab- 
lished until  the  disturbing  foroe  is  ronaed  into  an  energy 
that  suffices  to  tear  them  asunder  at  the  same  moment  that 
their  cohesive  stubbornness  is  vanqniahed*  When  the 
eleotrieal  transmission  is  made  through  easily  oondncting 
snbstatice,  the  molecular  vibration  la  established  witbont 
the  occurrence  of  any  very  strong  molecular  lesistanes, 
and  consequently  without  any  strain  that  is  dangerons  to 
cohesive  integrity.  The  propagation  of  the  vibratoiy 
state  is  set  up  before  the  distuibing  foroe  is  intensified  by 
persistent  resistance  into  destructive  strength. 

But  when  powerful  electrical  discharges  are  passed 
through  substances  of  good  conducting  capacity,  the  mole- 
cular disturbances  that  are  propagated  through  the  masi 
are  manifested  to  observation  in  another  way.  If  a  dis- 
charge of  such  character,  for  instance^  is  transmitted 
throufsh  a  metallic  wire  of  moderate  dimensions,  the  win 
becomes  hot  to  the  touch  at  t).e  instant  of  the  passage. 
In  that  case  tne  heat  is,  in  reality,  due  to  the  vibratory 
movement  of  the  moleonles  of  the  wirOi  The  distnrhance 
takes  efilsct  in  heating  the  wirsb  inrtead  of  in  tearing 
asunder  its  molecules.  But  the  amount  of  heat  that  in 
such  an  instance  is  produced  depends  upon  two  ciicnm- 
stanoes :  it  is  affected  both  by  the  dimension  of  the  wirs 
and  by  the  intensity  or  energy  of  the  discharge.  The 
larger  the  amount  of  the  discharge  through  any  partic- 
ular stretch  of  wire,  the  greater  is  the  heat ;  or,  again,  the 
smaller  the  wire  through  which  any  particular  discharge 
is  passed,  the  more  its  temperature  is  raised.  A  frs- 
quently-ezhibited  experiment  of  the  lecture-room  consij^ts 
in  turning  a  fine  platinum  wire  red-hot  by  the  tranamiraion 
of  a  sustained  current  of  electricity  through  it  The  wire  is 
easily  caused  to  glow  so  brightly  that  its  luminosity  becomes 
evident  in  full  daylight  If,  in  this  experiment^  the  wire 
is  either  made  Smaller  or  shorter,  the  incandescence  l)e- 
comes  more  intense,  and  the  luminosity  more  brilliant 
The  wire  may,  indeed,  be  ultimately  made  either  so  fine 
or  so  short,  that  it  is  melted  by  the  heat  A  long  strand 
of  very  fine  copper  wire  laid  along  upon  white  x>arer  le- 
mains  only  as  a  dark  stiin  of  metallic  dust  impressed  upon 
the  paper,  when  the  discharge  of  a  powerful  baitery  of 
Leyden  jars  is  passed  through  it  Metals  of  inferior  con- 
ducting capacity  in  a  similar  way  are  mors  heated  than 
metals  of  a  better  conducting  power,  and  of  eqnal  dimen- 
sions. Thu"),  platiuum  wire  is  more  heated  than  iron,  iron 
more  than  silver,  and  silver  more  than  copper.  If  a  wire 
is  made  of  alternate  links  of  platinum  and  silver,  each  link 
being  of  precisely  the  same  thickneps  and  length,  when  a 
sustained  electrical  current  of  sufficient  intensity  is  passed 
through  it,  all  the  pl?itmum  links  are  raised  to  a  shining 
red  heat,  whilst  the  intervening  Imks  of  silver  remain  still 
dark. 

As  a  preneral  rule,  metals  are  of  good  conducting  eaprc- 
ity,  and  nfford  a  rpa<1y  transmission  for  electrical  disturb- 
ance. But  they  vary  very  much,  indeed,  amongst  them- 
selves, in  their  capacities  in  this  particular.  Thus^  copper 
stands  foremost  among  them  for  its  conducting  power; 
silver  has  about  one-third  the  condnctiDg  espaoitT  off 
ser ;  brass  a  little  less  than  that ;  iron  less  than  1; 
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tin  and  lead  considerably  less  than  iron  ;  and  platinum  is 
verj  nearl/  equal  in  transmitting  capacity  to  iron.  This 
capacity  of  metaUio  bodies  for  the  easy  and  nnresisted 
transmission  of  eleotrioity,  without  material  derangement 
of  their  molecular  state,  ia  the  dreumetanoe  irhioh  has 
been  taken  adyantage  of  by  science  in  establishing  an 
organized  defense  against  the  injurious  effects  of  iight- 
nlog. 

In  the  Autumn  of  the  year  1750  a  letter  was  written 
from  Pniiadelphia  by  Benjamin  Franklin  to  a  friend  in 
London,  in  which  he  dwdt  upon  his  couTiction  of  the 
absolute  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity,  and  urged 
that  all  damage  from  lightning  might  be  certainly  pre- 
vented if.  iron  rods  with  sharp  points  were  fixed  to  the 
highest  parts  of  the  buildings.  This  was  the  first  dear 
and  definite  conception  of  the  idea  of  the  lightning-rod 
wliich  is  now  so  extensively  employed.  The  suizgestion 
was  at  once  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  and 
printed  in  London.  It  was  eighteen  months  after  this 
time,  namely,  in  May,  1752,  that  electric  sparks  were  for 
the  first  time  drawn  from  the  clouds  at  Marly-la-Ville, 
near  Paris,  through  an  iron  rod  one  inch  in  diameter  and 
eighty  feet  high,  which  was  held  up  toward  the  clouds  by 
a  wooden  scaffold,  and  which  had  been  erected  by  M.  Dul- 
ibord  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  suggested  by  Franklin. 
The  sparks  were  in  the  firs't  instance  obtained  by  an  old 
soldier,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  apparatus 
during  the  passage  of  a  thnnderstorm  overhead. 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  July  in  the  same  year,  1752,  and, 
therefore,  nearly  two  months  afterward,  that  Franklin's 
own  celebrated  experiment  with  the  kite  was  performed, 
and  that  sparks  were  drawn  from  the  thunder-cloud  in  a 
simOar  way  through  its  wet  string.  In  the  same  year 
Franklin  carried  his  own  idea  into  practical  effect,  by 
erecting  an  iron  rod  upon  his  houise  in  Philadelphia. 
This  rod  was  furnished  with  a  steel  point  projecting  eight 
feet  above  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  it  was  carried  five 
feet  into  the  ground.  It  was,  essentially,  the  first  ligiit- 
ning-rod  constructed  for  purposes  of  protection.  The 
first  conductor  erected  in  England  was  set  up  in  1762,  by 
Dr.  Watson — already  alluded  to  as  the  enthusiastio  advo- 
cate of  Franklin's  views— over  his  residence  at  Payne's 
Hill,  near  London ;  this  rod  had  been  erected  upon  Dr. 
Watson's  house  just  two  years  at  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  steeple  of  St  Bride's  Church. 

Under  the  earnest  support  of  a  few  scientific  men,  the 
practice  of  erecting  lightning-rods  for  purposes  of  protec- 
tion from  this  time  gradually  forced  its  way  into  public 
notice.  In  the  year  1769  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St 
Paul's  applied  to  the  Boyal  Society  of  London  to  tell  them 
how  they  should  set  about  fixing  a  rod  to  their  noble 
cathedraL  The  first  rod  set  up  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  was  attached  to  the  church  of  St  Jacob,  at  Him- 
burg.  This  was  erected  in  1769.  In  1771  the  celebrated 
naturalist.  Professor  de  Saussura,  fixed  a  conductor  upon 
his  house  in  Geneva.  The  practice  was,  nevertheless,  still 
looked  upon  with  much  doubt  and  suspicion.  As  recently 
as  1838  the  Chyvemor-Gjiieral  and  Council  of  the  East 
India  Company  ordered  that  all  lightning-rods  should  be 
removed  from  arsenals  and  powder-magazines  in  India,  on 
acc^mnt  of  the  danger  which  their  employment  invoWed. 

The  French  were^  from  ttie  first,  keenly  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  adopting  Franklin's  recommendations  in  the 
matter  of  protection  against  lightning.  Some  opposition 
had,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  enconntered,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  jealousy  and  misapprehension  of  the  Abb^ 
Nollet,  who  deemed  himself  the  great  scientifto  authority 
of  the  day  in  such  matters,  and,  therefore,  was  inclined  to 
resent  the  intrusion  of  a  new  prophet  into  liis  uomains. 


He  at  first  denied  that  there  was  any  such  person  as  the 
alleged  author  of  the  new  system  in  existence,  and  then, 
when  the  London  pamphlet  had  been  translated  into 
Fiench,  he  shifted  his  ground,  and  maiotaioed  that  the 
proposed  innovation  was  both  dangerous  and  inefiicacious. 
A  mo<«t  admirable  French  designation  was.  nevertheless, 
contrived  for  Franklin's  rod.  It  was  aptly  called  the 
"Paratonnerre,"  a  French  compound  word,  which  signi- 
fied the  fender  off  of  lightning,  and  in  1823  formal  iuRtrnc- 
tions  were  drawn  up  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
and  adopted  by  the  French  Government,  for  the  scientifio 
construction  of  the  apparatus  An  amended  and  improved 
form  of  these  instructions  was  again  issued  in  1854.  The 
memorandum  of  1823  was  sigpiod  by  the  august  name  of 
Gay  Lussao,  and  to  that  of  1854  was  appended  the 
scarcely  less  distinguished  signature  of  Professor  Pouillet 
Additional  memoranda  were  supplied  by  the  Acjdemy  in 
1855  and  18G7. 

No  proceedings  of  a  similarly  intelliorent  and  practical 
kind  have  hitherto  been  attempted  in  England,  and  these 
French  documents  have  accordingly  remained  the  author- 
itative guide  of  our  own  architects  and  engineers  in  their 
practice.  The  history  of  Franklin's  invention  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  charming  and  interesting  episodes  in  the 
annals  of  physical  science.  But  the  subject  is,  unfortu- 
nately, too  long  to  be  more  fully  dwelt  upon  where  all  the 
space  at  command  is  required  for  a  more  immediately 
practical  object 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  arranging  for  the 
protection  of  any  building  against  lightning  is  the  metallic 
conductor,  which  is  to  be  provided  to  serve  as  the  main 
channel  for  the  electrical  discharge.  The  self-same  plan 
which  was  adopted  in  the  first  instance  by  Franklin  has 
still,  in  the  main,  to  be  pursued.  A  continuous  metal  bar, 
or  rod,  is  to  be  attached  to  the  building,  so  that  it  projects 
into  the  air  above  its  highest  part,  and  dips  into  the  earth 
below  its  foundations.  This  rod  must,  above  all  things, 
be  of  sufficient  capacity  for  the  work  which  it  is  intended 
to  perform ;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  be  so  thick  that  it 
would  not  offer  any  material  reaistance  to  the  largest  dis- 
charge of  lightning  that  could  in  any  circumstances  be 
thrown  upon  it  from  the  clouds.  It  must  be  of  suoh 
ample  dimensions  that  it  would  not  even  be  heated  to  any 
large  extent  by  such  a  discharge,  for  heat  in  such  circa  m- 
.stances,  it  must  be  remembered,  would  imply  the  presence 
of  resistance,  or  obstruction,  and  the  object  of  the  con* 
trivance  is  that  the  transmission  shall  be  unimpeded  and 
free.  Franklin  used  iron  for  his  rod  on  account  ot  its 
comparative  cheapness.  But  copper  is  now  very  much 
more  generally  employed,  for  various  reasons.  It  is  mora 
readily  k)eiit  so  as  to  be  applied  closely  to  all  the  irregular- 
ities of  the  building.  It  is  less  easily  corroded  by  moist 
air ;  and  it  has  a  very  much  higher  conducting  capacity. 
Iron  m;)y  be  as  effectively  employed  as  copper ;  but  if 
this  is  done  the  main  stem  of  the  rod  must  be  six  times  as 
large  as  it  would  need  to  be  if  it  were  of  copper ;  tiiat  is 
to  say,  it  must  have  six  times  the  amount  of  metal  in  any 
given  length,  such  as  a  foot,  or  a  yard ;  it  must  have  six 
times  as  large  an  area  when  it  is  out  across.  And  beyond 
ttiii,  it  must  also  be  examined  alter  its  erection,  from  time 
to  time,  to  make  sure  that  its  conducting  capacity  has  not 
been  diminished  by  the  influence  of  corrosion. 

The  exact  size  which  a  copper  bar  or  rod  neerls  to  have 
to  insure  this  essential  condition  of  an  unimpeded  passage 
for  tbe  largest  discharge  of  lightning  that  could  fall  upon 
it  from  the  donds  is  not  certainly  known.  It  is  not  prac- 
ticable, either,  to  refer  this  uncertainty  to  the  que(<tioning 
of  direct  experiment,  where  it  is  lightning  that  has  to  be 
drawn  upon  for  the  proseontion  of  the  test    All  that  can 
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FLAT    LIORTWrKO-HOO  TO    A   WAXL,  llf    A 

corrxn  strap  ako  WAiLS, 


be  done  is  to  emploj  a  Wr  that  is  l&rger  than  ahj  tUiit  Una 
been  known  to  be  mjnred  by  a  discUarge.  So  tar  as  pnie- 
tical  experieuce  ha«i  bt<?u  jet  gained,  a  Btrip,  or  bar  of 
copper  one  inch  wide«  and  an  eigLth  of  an  Incb  tLickf 
appears  to  bu  of  ample  dimensions  for  all  practical  pur- 
poaeSi  where  the  ooudaotor  does  not  exceed  eigntj  feet  in 
length.  Sach  a  strip,  or  a  rod  of  equal  seotioniil  ares, 
would  weigh  a  little  less  than  half  a  pound  to  the  foot  It 
iDU3t  not,  however,  be  orerlooked  that  siooe  the  rc^siatanoe 
c.f  a  conductor  iiicreasea  with  its  length,  as  well  as  in  pro- 
portion to  its  small ness,  still  larger  rods  must  be  used, 

whert^Ter  the  great- 
er eiteot  of  Ijtgh 
aod  large  struct  ares 
hss  to  be  dealt  with. 
For  each  extent  of 
eighty  feet  auuth*-r 
such  strip  wuuld 
need  to  be  ad<t'ed 
the  whole  lengih, 
The  strip,  or  bar, 
may  be  ssfely  and 
advsntiigeoasly  tit< 
tached  diTeotly  to 
the  masonry  or 
brickwork  of  walls. 
No  better  plan  csn 
be  pnrsned  thsn  to  clasp  a  bent  atrip  of  copper  round 
the  conductor,  and  tx,  this  to  the  wall  by  copper  nails 
driven  into  the  joints,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  exsct 
form  of  the  conductor,  however,  ia  not  a  matter  of  any 
real  consequence^  provided  only  that  there  be  tbickness 
enough  of  the  metal.  The  strip  is  sometimes  rolled  up 
into  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder  or  pipe.  It  is  some- 
tlmfla  molded  into  the  sliape  of  a  solid  cylindrical  rod,  and 
it  is  very  commonly  repUood  by  a  rope  of  copper  wire, 
tvTiBted  together.  Fig,  2  represents  the  kind  of  copper 
wire  rope  which  ia  most  frequently  employed,  attached  to 
the  wall  in  a  similar  way  to  the  flat  con d actor. 

This  rope  oocsists  of  seven  straods,  with  seven  wires  in 
each,  or  forty-nine  in  all  ;  and  weighs  aboat  two-thirds 
of  a  pound  to  the  foot,  when  u^ed  for  tho  defense  of  a 
building  of  moderate  size.  Ltarger  ropes  are  provided  for 
larger  structures^  The  conductor,  whatever  its  leuf^th, 
must  be  absolutely  continuous  from  end  to  end.  If  under 
any  circumstances  separate  pieces  have  to  be  joined  np  in 
the  length*  these  moat  overlap  by  clean  metal  surfaces, 
some  inches  in  extent,  and  be  closely  riveted,  or  boacd 
tog:»ther  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  intrutnou  of  moisture 
between  the  surfaces  in  contact  ahall  be  prevented, 
Wlit^ever  it  can  be  done,  the  jjints  should  be  very  care- 
fully covered  over 
by  a  coating  of  sol* 
der,  to  prevent  the 
corroding  influence 
of  moist  air.  But 
joints,  as  a  general 
rule,  are  not  re- 
quired in  the  main 
stem  of  the  conduc- 
tor, because  both 
ropes  and  strips,  or, 
as  these  are  techni* 
oally  termed,  taim  of 
c  o  ]>  p  e  r  are  now 
manufactured  of  any 
no.  ^— vna  aoFn  ov  cftrrum  wirs  length  that  is  re- 
wiiim  19  vR^QfTitNTLY  •Mri^rin  m  nuired.  A  rolled 
Twm  co?firnn7LTio»  OF  i»i«nT>;i?fa  co^t-       *  ^  •  •  i   . 

f^rcToas.  copper  tape  which  is 


very  flexibie,  anii  LLi«rcioi«9  %ery  uunvtiiteui  •  .*!»  for 
txaoaport  ana  lor  appiio^tioa  to  irregular  aiudtLt-n,  >s  now 
being  graduiiily  intrudnced  by  dectncal  engJiiet^^B,  and  ia 
entirely  deserving  of  general  coolidenoe, 

Wuen  A   copper    conductor    of    this    kind    bus    been 


FIQ.  3.— THK  liriTtFLl  rOlKT.  OB  AmRKTTS,  UtvnT  COifMOTCLV 
rS£X»   AT  TU'K  tor   OF   LtaaTMl>iU>KUt>l»    LN  XNOLAKD, 

properly  applied  to  the  walls  of  a  building,  its  efficacy  ai 
a  protection  in  a  large  measure  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
when  a  lightning-cbsrged  cloud  hovers  in  the  air  a  littll 
distance  above  the  top  of  the  rod^  it  becomes  powerfully 
electrical,  through  the  in£uenceof  ind action,  with  a  chrrgse , 
of  an  opposite  kind  to  thut  in  the  cloud.  And  there 
therefore,  a  strong  tendency  for  the  charge  in  the  dond  tn 
pass  into  the  rod,  and  for  the  charge  in  the  rod  to  issue  \ 
the  cloud.  If  in  such  circumstances  the  tension  becomes  ' 
so  strong  that  the  charges  c^n  leap  across  the  intervening 
gap  of  air,  a  Hash  of  lightning  occurs.  But  as,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  direction  of  the  tension,  it  goes  at  once  into 
the  rod,  it  theTe  &uds  an  easy  path  prepared  for  its  trans- 
mission to  the  earth,  and  traverses  this  path  wittiont 
producing  any  mechanical  disintegration  between  the  mole- 
cules of  the  conductor, 

Snch  is  esficntially  the  semoe  which  the  conductor 
renders  when  an 
actual  stroke  of 
lightning  takes 
place.  It  aflords 
an  easy  and  open 
channel  which  the 
lightning  is  quite 
sure  to  take  in 
preference  to  the 
harder  task  of 
making  its  way 
through  the  im* 
peding  and  reeist- 
iug  structures  of 
the  building. 

But  there  is  an- 
other way  in  which 
the  lightning-con- 
ductor also  contri- 
butes to  protection* 
It  lessens  the  ten* 
mon,  and  so  dimin* 
ishes  the  striking 
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power  of*  an  approoobiDg  stom-doncL  This.  hower.T, 
will  be  best  explained  by  a  xeferenoe  to  the  method  in 
whioh  the  eondaotor  ia  flniahed  aboTO  wheie  it  projeeta 
toward  the  oload. 

lu  every  oaae  a  lightniag-oondnetor  la  ao  planned  that  it 
termioatea  above  either  in  a  point  or  in  a  elnater  of  poiota. 
amnged  ia  some  anch  way  as  is  represented  in  the  aocom- 
panyiDg  woodonts  (Figs.  8  and  4).  Fig.  8  shows  the  form 
hi  most  general  nse  in  England.  Fig  4  repreaents  the  Very 
ezoellenfe  modification  that  has  been  introdneed  by  M. 
Oalland  in  France,  in  which  aharp  radiant  spikes  are  fixed 
upon  the  npper  surface  of  a  flat  ring  of  eopper*  with  one 
long  terminal  point  risiog  in  the  centre  abovOi  The  main 
atem  in  each  oase  is  a  copper  rod  about  three>quartera  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  so  contrived  that  it  can  be  firmly 
screwed  into  the  npper  end  of  the  condnctor.  The  tips  of 
the  points  are  sometimes  very  advantageously  made  of  an 
alloy  formed  by  mixing  together  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  parts  of  silver  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  parts  of 
copper,  because  this  compound  does  not  readily  suffer 
oorrosion  from  exposure  to  the  air*  Sharp  tipa  of  thia 
alloy  are  prepared  about  two  inohps  long,  so  that  th^  can 
be  aorewed  into  the  branches  of  the  copper  rod.  The 
duster  itself  is  fixed  so  that  the  tuft  of  points  projects 
ab<  nt  five  feet  above  the  highest  part  of  the  building  to 
whioh  it  is  attached. 

The  pointed  form  is  given  to  the  top  of  the  rod  on  ac- 
oonnt  of  the  power  which  conductors  of  this  shape  possera 
of  facilitating  both  the  discharge  and  the  infiow  of  an 
'  electrical  stream.  They  dispose  the  escape  to  take  pUoe 
in  the  condition  of  a  gentle,  continuous  current,  instsad  of 
in  the  more  impulsive  and  less  oontrollable  form  of  an 
abmpt  and  instantaneous  spark.  That  such  is  really  the 
action  of  the  i>oint  ia  experimentally  shown  when  a  sharp 
sewing-needle  ia  brought  near  to  atrips  of  paper  which 
have  been  made  divergent  by  an  dectrical  charge.  The 
atrlpa  lose  their  divergent  power,  and  fall  suddenly  to- 
gettier,  whilst  the  needle  is  still  two  or  three  feet  away. 

The  consequence  of  this  jXHSuliar  influence  of  the  point 
in  the  case  of  a  lightning-conductor  is  that  when  a  charged 
thunder-cloud  hangs  in  the  air  over  the  conductor,  the 
charge  which  has  been  inductively  heaped  up  in  it  at  the 
outer  end  begins  to  stream  gently  away  into  the  cloud,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  accumulated  charge  of  the  cloud  is 
drawn  in  a  like  silent  way  through  the  point  and  trans* 
mitted  to  the  earth.  TLe  cloud  is  thus  effectively  ex- 
hausted of  its  charge  without  having  developed  disruptive 
energy  enough  to  cause  an  actual  outburst  of  lightning. 

But  the  lower  extremity  of  a  lightning-conductor,  where 
it  passes  into  the  earth,  is  even  more  important  to  the 
efficient  action  of  the  apparatus  than  the  pointed  summit 
which  is  projected  into  the  air.  As  in  the  case  of  the  rain- 
pipe  which  is  prepared  to  protect  a  house  from  injury  by 
wet,  it  would  be  of  small  consequence  that  the  pipe  it!<)elf 
were  of  ample  dimensions  for  the  passage  of  the  rain  if  it 
were  narrowed  and  obstructed  at  its  outlet  at  the  bottom  ; 
so  is  it  also  with  the  conductor  which  provided  for  the  safe 
transmission  of  the  lightning.  If  there  be  not  room  enough 
for  the  pent-up  downpour,  whether  it  be  water  or  eleotri- 
eity,  to  escape,  there  must  be  a  mischievous  overflow 
above ;  and  the  overflow,  if  it  be  of  electric  fire^  may  ob- 
viously be  attended  with  more  disastrous  results  than  if  it 
be  merely  a  deluge  of  water. 

Although  the  water  and  the  electrical  force  are,  in  truthj 
quite  different  things,  thia  compariaon  is  by  no  means 
I  verstrained,  for  the  earth  is  the  great  reservoir  of  both. 
What:^ver  amount  of  either  is  raised  temporarily  into  the 
air  must  sooner  or  later  flow  baok  again  to  the  groand, 
ana  if  conduita  are  provided  for  the  oonv^yanoo  of  tHo 


flow,  they  mnsl  be  ao  plamied  aa  to 
atmoted  ontilow. 

The  oDtM  fto  the  djaohnga  of  Ughtofog  ftam  a  e» 
doctor  into  the  earth  ia,  however,  a  nwllcr  of  i  iliwlii 
soperflcial  apace  rathar  than  of  Intenial  eavii^»  aasli  ss 
water  would  reqnira.  The  txaBsadasioa  of  the  okeliEW 
diaoliarge^  on  aeoonnt  of  the  toEpKoatm  xepfuUoii  of  As 
forces  is  aeeompUshed,  mahilyalc^  tho  outside^  or  oaps^ 
flcial,  moleoolea  of  the  ooMdiietor  xatfacr  tivui  ^fHUm, 
What  ia  therefore  required  in  providing  tho  ontlal  Into  tlw 
CMth  ia  an  amplified  espaasimi  of  tho  maaa,  Tho  eo» 
doctor  moat  ba  enkrged  idiera  It  comea  into  oomnnifla- 
tion  with  tho  gronnd.  It  la  not  eooogh,  aa  la  too  cosi- 
monly  conceived,  that  the  rod  shall  ba  thmsfc  »  few  i 
into  the  earth.  Itmuatbeoaniedaooiiaidsfloblai 
into  tho  soil,  and  most  be  placed  efwywhcra  in  the  sMst 
intimate  conneotiim  with  it  TUa  moat  on  no  arcoaul  bs 
loat  sight  ot 

A  lightning-rod  with  an  Inanflkiffmt  Ofirtli-ooiitaot  b  ^ 
only  nseless^  bat  dangerona  in  an  extEeme  degras^  and  flis 
more  ample  ita  own  dimensions^  the  mora  *wwi<«^^  the 
danger,  if  there  be  an  obatmcted  oatlot  beneath ;  ths 
more  likely  to  lead  incidentally  to  that  overflow  of  the  de- 
vastating electric  flre  which  it  la  ita  intended  fondkn  lo 
prevent  It  is  not  possible  to  Inaiat  too  vdiemoBtly  upon 
this,  because  mistake  or  oversight  in  thia  particniar  la  a 
more  frequent  aouroe  of  injury  by  lightning  than  aay 
other  drcnmatance  that  is  enconnlsrsd.  In  ncarlj  oieiy 
case  where  damage  has  ooonrred  to  bnildinga  thaihsvoliad 
lightning-condoctoia  attadied  to  them,  it  haa  boen  tand 
that  the  mischief  can  be  traced  to  thia  canae— an  omllow 
brought  about  by  imptsded  outlet  to  the  earth. 

When  a  lightning-rod  of  ample  capacilfy,  and  of  aofi- 
dent  earth-outlet,  receives  a  atroke  of  lightnings  tho  die* 
charge i>asses  down  it  in  theformof  a  gentle  atraam wnidi 
lias  not  the  slightest  inclination  to  burst  ontanywhersb  A 
living  person  might  stand  doae  to  the  rod  at  ilio  tiflsa  of 
the  discharge  without  incurring  any  risk.  But  if  the  aaoM 
stroke  were  falling  upon  a  rodwith  inanfflcient  outlet  to 
the  earth,  being  thereby  impeded  in  ita  flow,.it  would  pass 
haltingly  along,  and  with  a  conatant  inclination  to  bunt 
out  laterally,  by -the-way,  so  that  any  one  atanding  in  dose 
neighborhood  to  the  rod  at  the  time  of  the  diaduoge 
would  be  in  imminent  danger  of  receiving  aome  portion  d 
it  through  himself. 

As  an  absolute  matter  of  fact,  when  a  atroke  of  lightning 
passes  to  the  earth  through  a  building  fmmiahed  with  a 
conductor,  it  does  not  quite  conflne  itself  to  the  open  path. 
It  avails  itself  of  all  the  substances  that  lie  In  the  direction 
of  its  track.  But  it  distributes  itself  amongst  Uion  in 
proportion  to  the  facility  with  which  it  can  make  Ita  way. 
Very  much  the  largest  part  g^oea  by  the  eadeat  route. 
With  a  large  conductor  of  ample  earth-contact  very  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  discharge  passes  harmleady  through  ita 
easy  line,  so  that  only  a  very  minute  and  quite  unim- 
portant portion  is  left  to  traverse  the  mora  dJBcnlt  and 
undisturbed  route. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  inddent  in  tho  blstoiy  of  tho 
lightning-rod  that  Franklin  waa  qnite  aware  of  tho  im- 
portance of  a  larpe  earth-contact  notwitbatandlng  the 
gross  blunders  that  have  been  continually  asado  In  regard 
to  it  since  his  time.  In  the  year  1T72,  when  lie  tnHm^g^  to 
l>e  residing  in  England,  he  acted  as  a  membsrof  a  commit- 
tee constituted  to  consider  the  beat  form  of  Ughtnlng^Od 
for  powder-magazines,  and  he  himadf  drew  op  a  npoit  In 
which  there  occurs  the  following  moat  notabila  ] 
<Mn  common  caaea  it  has  been  Judged  anfltolenft  If  L„ 
parte  of  tho  conductor  were  annk  thine  crIMr  i 
tlM  fv*^«*d  till  it  came  to  moist  earth ;  but  thto  b 
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great  oonseqaence^  we  are  of  opinion  that  greater  preoan- 
tion  Hhould  be  taken ;  iherefote  we  wonid  advise  that  at 
each  eud  of  each  magazine  a  well  Bboold  be  dng  so  as  to 
have  in  it  at  least  fonr  feet  of  staudiiig  water*  From  the 
bottom  of  tbia  water  shoald  rise  a  piece  of  leaden  pipe  to, 
or  near  to,  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  it  should  be 
joined  to  the  end  of  an  npnght  bar/'  to  be  it&elf  connected 
with  the  earth  end  of  the  oondaotor. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  this  sonnd  doctrine,  oven  at  the 
present  day  men  of  some  scientific  attainment  maj  be 
sometimes  heard  to  saj  that  it  is  enongh  for  a  lightning- 
rod  to  have  its  base  just  thmst  a  few  inches  into  tlie  earth. 
The  notion  in  snch  instances  is  that  it  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  any  further  moment  where  the  electric  discharge  gots 
to  if  it  is  once  got  as  low  as  the  earth.  The  fallacy  of  this 
argument  is  that  it  entirely  overlooks  the  most  important 
condition  which  has  h<;re  been  so  urgently  insisted  on— 
namely,  that  an  electricdl  discharge  moves  haltingly,  and 
with  a  strong  disposition  to  attempt  a  lateral  outburst 
through  a  rod  which  has  an  obstructed  outflow,  whilst  it  is 
devoid  of  all  such  mischievous  tendency  when  it  passes 
through  a  rod  with  a  capacious  earth-contact 

In  the  am;;nded  instructions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  Pa>ris,  issued  in  1855,  it  was  urged  that  a  Jightning-rod 
should  invariably  have  a  connection  with  water  beneath 
the  ground,  or  with  moist  earth,  and  to  make  sure  that 
this  essential  condition  was  satisfactorily  secured.  It  was 
advised  that  the  rod,  after  reaching  the  earth,  should  be 
divided  into  two  subordinate  branches,  and  that  of  these, 
the  one  should  be  carritd  deep  into  the  ground  until  it 
reached  some  permanent  reseivoir  of  water,  whilst  the 
other  was  trailed  superficially  along  only  a  few  inches 
within  the  ground,  so  that  it  might  be  in  a  region  that  was 
most  readily  moistened  by  rain. 

The  earth-contacts  of  the  Palace  of  the  Louvre  were 
forthwith  remodeled  upon  this  plan.  This  was  a  very  im- 
portant step  in  the  right  direction.  Dry  earth  is  in  no 
case  a  really  good  conductor ;  very  many  of  the  accidents 
which  have  occurred  in  connection  with  the  presence  of 
lightning-rods  have  been  due  to  some  oversight  in  this 
particular. 

Father  Secchi  of  Rome  had  occasion,  in  1872,  to  draw 
np  a  report  in  which  he  dwelt  emphatically  upon  the  need 
of  a  very  lurge  surface  of  conducting  material  for  the  dis- 
charge of  lightning  into  the  ground.  In  this  document, 
in  reference  to  this  particular  necessity,  he  very  strongly 
marks  the  conc'usion  at  which  he  had  himself  arrived,  for 
he  roundly  and  most  truly  says,  "  there  never  can  k>e  too 
much  "  facility  fo^  the  discharge. 

It  is  quite  possible  for  a  skillful  electrician  to  make  a 
good  earth  termination  for  a  lightning-rod  m  even  dry 
BoiL  But  he  cun  only  do  so  by  rendering  the  superficial 
contact  between  the  conductor  and  the  ground  very  large 
indeed.  The  great  principle  to  be  observed  in  such  a  case 
is  that  the  drier  the  earth  the  larger  must  be  the  down- 
ward expansion  of  the  rod.  It  must  either  branch  out 
into  the  ground  after  the  fashion  of  the  roots  of  a  tree,  or 
ii  must  be  expanded  into  a  bulbous  root  of  ooiisiderable 
dimensions. 

Whenever  it  is  possible  to  get  at  the  main  iron  pipe  of 
the  water  supply  of  a  town,  it  is  very  easy,  indeed,  to  ac- 
complish this  underground  expansion.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  trail  the  bottom  of  the  conductor  along  in  dose 
contjot  with  the  iron  of  the  main,  and  pack  it  round  with 
a  considerable  thickness  of  broken  coke,  closing  the  whole 
over  with  earth  and  beating  it  down.  When  this  cannot  be 
done^  a  tvenoh  may  be  opened  along  in  the  ground  for  at 
least  thirty  feet,  whioh  may  be  either  in  one  straight  line 
•  few  inehea  withia  Um  groiud,  or  in  branoned  divisions 


radiating  out  from  each  other  like  the  expanded  fingers  of 
a  hand.  The  end  of  the  conductor  is  then  to  be  trailed 
along  in  the  trench,  dividing  it  into  corresponding 
branches,  if  the  branching  plan  is  preferred,  and  then 
packed  round  with  broken  coke,  the  whole  bt- iug  finally 
covtred  over  by  earth,  and  beaten  firmly  down.  Not  less 
than  three  bushels  of  coke  must  be  employed  for  complet- 
ing the  earth-contact  for  a  building  of  ordinary  size,  and 
very  much  more  where  a  larger  structure  is  concerned. 
The  reason  for  the  use  of  the  coke  is,  that  being  itself  a 
tolerable  conductor,  it  enlarges  the  conducting  contact 
with  the  ground  to  the  size  of  its  own  mass,  and  that  it 
does  this  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost— being  in  itself 
so  very  much  cheaper  than  the  same  quantity  of  pure 
metal,  suoli  as  copper.  It  also  has  the  further  recommen- 
dation that  it  is  not  corroded  by  being  buried  in  moist 
earth  as  most  metallic  bodies  are.  It  virtually  confers  the 
large  bulbous  root  upon  the  conductor,  where  it  is  buried 
up  in  the  ground  at  a  very  small  outlay. 

A  good  lightning-rod  thus  takes  somewhat  the  form 
of  a  tree.  It  has  a  compact  central  stem,  it  has  branches 
spread  out  like  point-tipped  leaves  into  the  air,  and  it  has 
expanded  rootlets  under  the  ground.  The  branches  above 
are  distributed  to  the  ridges,  and  to  ail  the  promment 
parts  of  the  building,  whioh  is  under  their  protection, 
and  wherever  there  are  any  large  metallic  masses  em- 
ployed in  the  structure,  such  as  sheets  of  lead,  iron  pipes^ 
or  metal  balconies,  each  one  of  these  must  be  connected 
with  the  main  system  of  the  conductor  by  its  own  metallic 
strip,  and  must  also  have  its  own  projecting  air-point. 
Ttie  air-terminals  thus  assume  the  state  of  a  widely  spread 
bundle  of  points  opening  out  to  the  sky,  and  projecting 
everywhere  beyond  the  building. 

If  the  structure  be  small,  three  or  four  such  termir  als 
distributed  to  the  loftiest  chimneys^  and  to  the  most  promi- 
nent ridges  and  gables,  may  be  as  much  as  is  required. 
But  if  the  building  is  large,  the  points  must  be  propor- 
tionally multiplied  and  the  bundle-like  distribution  be 
increased.  In  the  H6tel  de  Yille,  at  Biussels — which  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  best  examples  of  lightning  defense 
applied  to  a  public  building  up^n  a  large  scale— no  less 
than  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  points  have  been  pro- 
vided. The  main  branches  of  the  conductor  are  carried 
along  all  the  ridges  of  the  roof,  and  shoot  up  as  a  com- 
plete forest  of  tufted  spikes  from  all  the  pinnacles  and 
towers  (Fig.  5).  The  chief  front  of  the  building  has  a 
pinnacled  turret  and  spire  rising  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  feet  above  the  ground,  and  bearing  at  the  top  a  gilt 
statue  of  St  Michel,  flourishing  his  sword  over  the  pros- 
trate dragon  (Fig.  6).  The  point  of  this  sword  serves  as  a 
very  appropriate  termination  to  the  system  of  conductors. 
But  it  is  not  relied  upon  alone.  In  order  to  make  assur- 
ance doubly  sure,  the  platform  upon  which  this  fij^ure 
stands  is  surrounded  by  a  vast  oh  vaiix-de-frise  of  forty- 
eight  spikes  radiating  out  to  all  quarters  of  the  sky  in  a 
circle  sixteen  feet  in  diameter.  The  statue  is  pivoted  upon 
a  stout  central  bar  of  iron,  which  rises  out  of  a  lead  and- 
copper-covered  cupola,  and  this  metdliic  mass  is  closely 
connected  with  the  highest  range  of  the  coronet  of  spikes. 

Einht  iron  rods  run  down  from  this  lofty  spire,  and  are 
joined  below  by  numerous  other  rods  that  descend  from 
the  subordinate  pinn^icles  and  spires,  and  these  rods 
(shown  at  c,  in  Fig.  7,)  are  all  at  hist  collected  into  one 
metallic  mans  in  the  inner  court,  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground  (as  shown  at  d,  in  Fig  7),  by  lieing  plunged  into  a 
square  iron  box  quite  filled  with  zinc,  that  has  been  poured 
in  round  the  rods  in  a  molten  state.  Three  times  as  many 
rods  distributed  into  three  distinct  bundles  then  issue 
from  the  iron  box  beneath,  as  repruaented  between  cf  and  ^ 
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10  Fif^  7»  to  efitablLsU  ibe  oonneotion  with  the  earthy  and 
of  ibeae  one  bandle  puasea  down  to  nn  iroD  tank  sunk  into 
A  WAter-fiiled  well  Ja^  out  beaeath  the  fpnndattona  of  tbe 
bnilrling.  The  seooad  baudle  is  carried  to  the  iron  main 
of  ibe  wuter  snpply  of  the  town  ;  aad  the  third  is  ooo- 
tinned  on  in  a  simibir  way  to  one  of  the  large  iron  maias 
of  the  gie  snpply. 

lu  tuitt  ingeuioas  way  aot  less  than  three  hmidrod  thoa* 
aund    eqaare  ynrds   of    earth- 
oontaci  have  been  secnred  for 
the  lower  termination  of  the 
vyatem.    It  will  not  be  deemed 
unworthy  of  a  passiog   note 
that    Professor    Melseos*   the 
skill fal    and   bold    onginator 
and  director  of  this  admirable 
work*  holds  that  eren  a  large 
town  should  be  defended  from 
lightning  in  a  similar  way  by 
one  general  system  of  connect- 
ed rods  distnbnted  to  all  the 
moat     prominent    bnildings, 
and     issuing 
from  one  com- 
mon    earth* 
terminntion  of 
very    ample 
capacity. 

Such  a  sys* 
tem  is,  no 
d  o  a  b  t ,  In 
principle  cor- 
rect, althongh 
it  may  be  diffl- 
cult  to  carry 
itontindetaily 
and  is  there- 
fore worthy 
of  being  fol- 
lowed m  smal- 
ler woika  GO 
far  as  eaoh  in- 
•bvuliiitl  case 
ffMita, 

i  ba  great 
I  r  i  n  c  i  p  1  e^ 
'  t» ««  r  e  f  o  r  e, 
which  baa  to 
I  e  kept  oon- 
^taotly  and 
prom  inently 
lu  Tit^w  in  the 
const  rnetton 
of  ligbtning- 
roda  is  s  mply 
that  the  cod-» 
duotor  fihal! 
be    made    aa 

caT"floinus  aa  poaaibld,  and  that  there  are  three  qnite 
distinct  ways  in  which  ample  capacity  may  be  insnrod : 
(!)  By  the  employment  of  large  rods  for  tue  main  stem  of 
the  conductor ;  (2)  by  the  multiplication  oi  the  p  iota 
which  bri^tlo  up  into  t be  air  fro ni  the  highest  part^  of  the 
bnililing,  and  (3)  by  the  am|;litioutioij  of  the  earth^contact 
under  Ih**  ground. 

It  shouldi  however,  also  be  koown  that  it  ia  pracricihle 
to  ascertain  how  far  in  any  individaal  otse  stifBcit^nc?  n( 
capacity  has  been  attained,  by  testing  the  restst^tnco  winob 
ihe  It js tern  of  oond actors  afTords  to  a  weak  oorxent  of  artl* 


no.  5.^ — tnowtKa  tub  ststkic  which  has  bwkii  aikjttkd  for  raortcrnfo  nra  sotil  im  rri^i* 
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flcial  electricity  passed  Ihrougk  il  to  tlia  earth  froQ  a 
battery  provided  by  the  electrtciaa  for  lh«  pmrpoi^ 
although  this  reqnirea  a  oousiderable  amatijit  of  ftednMil 
knowledge  and  skill  in  the  operator  to  cany  It  iato  cflaH 
Such  teats  need  also  to  be  repeated  from  time  lo  lias  t» 
make  sure  that  the  cbann  '  Met  into  the  eaith  Is  sol 
becoming  accidentally  d'^  1  or  obatmciled  Uknagh 

the  indaencd  of  destructive  corrosion. 

In  the  memorandum  of  inatmcttona  w hioli  WM  mnd 
by  the  French  Academy  of  Scienoes  ia  1823,  it  waa  U 
down  aa  a  kind  of  law  that  every  point  of  a  Ibthtsii^ 
oond  actor  eflSoieotly  protects  a  oonioal  spooe,  whieh  tx> 
tends  aa  far  ugatn  round  tbe  centre  of  the  b^BB  of  tha  eooa 
aa  the  eone  itself  is  high.  It  is  now  known  that  Htk  p*- 
portioQ  10  not  implicitly  to  be  trusted  ta  Tho  pniBeoatal 
large  masses  of  mehU  in  a  bnilding,  and  oome  olhcf  lix* 
oamatancea  with  which  practical  electrioiami  are  famiHir^ 
may  require  additional  precautions  beyond  Ibo^M  vbkfa 
are  involved  in  its  adoption.  It  may.  oeverthelaai^  ba 
looked  npon  ss  a  good  general  guide,  aubjeol  to  aaeb  ind* 
dental  modifications* 

Tbe  Ijghtning-condnctor  should  be  arranged  bo  that  do 
portion  of  the  building  preanrned  to  be  under  its  protec- 
tion projects  anywhere  beyond  the  surface  of  such  a  cone, 
having  a  base  four  times  aa  wide  aa  tbe  cond actor  itself  is 
hiph»  without  an  additional  point  being  furnished  to  it, 
and  placed  in  connectioii  with  the  conductor.     If  the 

akeioh  ia  Ftg^. 
d  be  Ukea  ia 
Kprioaofii  a 
church  with 
a  Iigfatnm);< 
eoudoctor  a 
upon  t t 
tower,  wham 
terminal  aig^ 
rsttev  a,  ia  cse 
hundred  letl 
above  the 
ground »  wnA 
the  lines  a  r, 
a  /«  be  eoa« 
ceived  to  mark 
out  a  cons 
whose  base  if 
four  hnudraJ 
feet  in  dtame^ 
ter,  then  the 
gable  c  would 
be  beyond  the 
area  of  prolee* 
lioo,  and  II 
woold  be  va^ 
oeaeary  Ibat 
an  additiontl 
point,  or  tult 
of  points* 
ahonld  ba 
erected  ther«\  and  connected  with  the  main  stent  of  the 
eotiductor  as  indicated  at  J.  Any  number  of  brmneiieacDd 
poiuta  may  be  arranged  upon  tbe  same  general  iTttm 
where  large  buildings  are  conoerDed.  aa,  indeed,  ta  tha 
case  in  tbe  instance  furnished  by  tbe  H6tel  do  V17r#i  ni 
Brussels. 

There  is  one  meaanre  of  precaution  which  mri-  -»rr 
be  lost  sight  of  in  arranging  any  system  *'A  . -iit-iag* 
cotid actors  in  towna.  The  rods  must  in  no  iustaQoe  lie 
carritjd  anywhere  near  to  amaU  soft-metal  gaa-ptpea,  a? 
there  win  be  imminent  risk  of  tho  diaoharga  cft^piof 
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devionslj  to  the  g&>-pipefl«  on  aooonnt  of  the  Terr  large 
ftDd  free  metallio  oommanuMtion  wiUi  tbe  earth  whioh 
theie  in^niablj  posMM^  meliiDg  them  during  its  paangeb 
and  aettiog  fire  to  the  gas  whioh  eaonpea  at  the  damaged 
pUoe. 

Very  numerous  inatanoes  are  on  reoard  in  which  the 
diaoharge  has  burst  in  thia  way  from  a  oondaotor  with 
email  earthHxmtaot  through  six  feet  of  solid  mssonry  to 
get  to  a  gas-standard  with  large  earth  communioation  fixed 
on  the  inside  of  the  wall  immediately  opposite  to  the  oon- 
duotor.  The  obrious  remedy  for  this  danger,  when  for  any 
reason  a  lightning-oondnotor  la  required  to  pass  near  to  a 
■mall*  flexible  gas-pipe,  is  that  the  oonduotor  should  be 
itself  carried  down  to  one  of  the  large  mains  of  the  gss 
■upply. 

By  adopting  this  plan,  it  is  olesr  that  all  rink  would  be 
effectually  obviated,  kiecanse  a  duioharge   of  lightning 


FIO.  6.— Tn«  BTATtm  OP  BT.  MICllEt..  WHICH  «mM0UllT8  Tlia  IIPIRK 
OK  THB  BUTBL  D8  VILLB  AT  UUL'SdKL»,  WITU  ITS  SUBJACIMT 
COKOKET  or  TUFTED  POINTS. 

would  not,  under  sucli  circumstaDoes,  need  to  strike 
across  to  tbe  gospipe  to  get  to  tho  earth-oommunication  of 
the  maiD,  having  already  its  own  conneotioa  established 
w  itU  tbat  same  earth-contact  by  a  nearer  and  easier  route. 


THE   EDITORS  OPERA-GLASS. 

Ths  Decorntlve  Art  Society  of  Ne;7  York  have  made 
many  agreeable  loan  ozhibitions  in  aid  of  their  admirable 
in  lustry  ;  but  none  has  been  xcorA  successful  than  the  fan 
collection  which  filled  in  the  lati>r  days  of  Lent.  .Amongst 
the  most  distinguished  contributors  is  Mrs.  Giant,  who,  in 
Lcr  many  triumphant  progresses  lound  tlie  world  with  the 
cx-Presidont,  has  collected  fans  in  every  hnd  with  the 
most  excellent  discretion.     Ono  of  these  famous  la::.?,  of 
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ivory  and  gold— the  true  ckrysehphanHne  of  the  ancients— 
was  given  to  Mrs.Grant  by  the  Queen  of  Siam ;  the  other 
was  presented  by  tbe  Oitj  of  Mezioa  Mrs.  Grant hasalso 
brought  beautiful  fana*  from  Ghina»  Japaug  Faiia^  Madrid 
and  Ouba,  and 
knows  all  about 
the  history  of  her 
fans. 

Mrs.  Astor,  an- 
other tasteful  and 
opulent  ooUeotor, 
sent  a  fan  painted 
by  Watteau,  and 
another  enriched 
with  jewels.  It 
is  strange  that 
American  women, 
who  are  so  fond 
of  jewels,  have 
not  as  yet  much 
carried  jeweled 
fans.  Mrs.  Bar- 
low sent  a  lovely 
specimen,  painted  with  the  story  of  Ohryseis ;  and  Mm 
Ghilds,  of  Philadelphia,  contributed  a  bit  of  fourteenth 
century  tumult  by  sending  a  fan  which  has  a  dagger  con- 
cealed in  tbe  handle.  Why  has  this  incident  not  been 
used  in  a  play?  The  great  house  of  Tifiany  sent  a  fan 
which  had  been  presented  to  a  Polish  ambassador  by 
Louis  XY.,  probably  for  some  lovely  Polish  countess 
(who  have  beto  fascinators  of  kings  and  emperors  from 
the  earliest  to  the  latest  moment  of  history).  Mrs. 
Alsop  sent  a  curioiis  fon  of  the  days  of  the  French 
Bevolution,  bearing  on  one  side  a  map  of  France ;  on  the 
otl  er,  the  head  of  Mirabeau. 

There  is  no  object  in  tho  world  so  full  of  romance  and 
history,  epigram  and  suggestion,  so  eloquent  of  the 
caprices  of  fair  women,  as  the  fan ;  and  the  Spanish  fan 
loaned  by  Miss  Fumiss  is  a  drama  of  black  lace  mantillas 
and  castanets. 

There  was'a  "slight  abatement  of  penitential  fervor" 
at  M-Carime,  a  cotillion  dinner  at  Ddmonioo's,  and  other 
parties;  a  wedding  or  two,  and  the  usual  procession  of 
splendid  private  dinners.  But  the  observance  of  Lent  was 
very  general  in  gay  New  York.  The  faces  jaded  by  the 
Winter  gayety  look  the  better  for  it 

Now  comes  up  the  agitating  question  as  to  whether 
bridesmaids  may  not  be  dispensed  with,  one  pretty  bride 
having  gone  to  the  altar  with  only  one  fair  angel  as  her 
minister  I  The  general  public  is  the  loser,  as  the  long  line 
of  beautifnl  women  who  preceded  the— vtdtm,  we  were 


PIO.  8. —  ILLFSTBATIKO    THB    CONICAL    FPACE   COVSIDKRKI)   APr  lUiZI* 
MATELT  AND  BUDELY  AS  PBOTECTED  BT  A   LIUUTMNU-ROD. 

about  to  ssy— the  TcstaV  who  helped  to  light  the  torch 
of  Hymen^wera  always  piolty  objects  for  an  old  opera- 
glass  to  look  at 
The  theatricoli  of  Lent  were  somewhat  disappoiuliu£^ 
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Even  tliat  reaownad  and  pletaraaqae  old  highwajmaiiy 
OUmda  DaTal,  was  resoaeifaited  in  Tain.  For  a  Qua  who 
aojojed  ao  livelj  a  time  aa  ba  did  whan  on  aatth*  his 
spirit  miuii  blama  tboae  who  made  liim  so  ttapid  on  the 
mimio  stage.  Hia  predecessor,  BiUde  Tayhr^  was  bright 
and  animated,  and  snooeasf ol  in  his  Ioto  for  JSSffas.  Besil j, 
one  oan  soaroelj  forgive  the  atithorsfor  not  giving  ns  some- 
thing as  good  as  that  again. 

Meantime,  a  very  important  event  happened  on  April 
8d,  under  the  espionage  of  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Wallaok 
a  nniversal  maUnie  for  the  benefit  of  the  Aetors'  Fond. 
Unwilling  that  the  sad  story  should  again  be  told  of  the 
starving  of  an  aotor  when  on  the  road  from  New  r(«k  to 
Boston— a  story  which  recalls  the  days  of  poor  Savage,  and 
of  Edinand  Kean'a  early  sorrows— these  generons  men  dA- 
tennine  to  raise  a  fund  which  shsll  be  peremptorily  ready 
and  solvent  to  meet  saoh  emergencies.  As  the  actors 
have  given  to  eveiy  charity,  the  public  gladly  returned 
the  compliment,  and  were  moat  handsomely  responsive. 

Over  the  water,  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  been  supping 
with  Mr.  Irving  at  Mrs.  Bancroft's— pretty  Msiie  Wilton 
(she  used  to  be)  the  genios  of  the  English  stage— and 
tsking^  as  he  always  does,  a  great  interest  in  acting  and 
aotorSi  Mra  Langtry  and  Mr.  and  Mra.  Labouohftra  were 
of  the  party*  It  aeems,  therefore,  that  Mra.  Langtry 
liaa  the  Iriendahip  at  leaat  of  one  of  the  moat  prominent 
aotreaaes  of  the  English  staga 

It  seems  rather  behind  the  age  that  gay  and  witty  "PaitB 
goea  back  to  the  old  atory  of  the  drunken  actor,  and  givM 
us  a  comedietta  in  verse^  called  **nne  Aventure  de  Gar- 
riok.**  This  is  the  work  of  two  lawyers— Fibrioe  Oarr€ 
and  Pierre  Femey,  and  fell  flat— a  thing  which  never 
befell  the  Engiiah  veraion.  It  wasf,  however,  poorly  played 
at  the  Oidon. 

Tue  aale  of  a  fine  gallery  in  the  quiet  daya  of  Lent  is 
always  an  important  topic  of  conversation,  and  the  wonder 
why  Mr.  John  Wolfe  should  choose  to  sell  such  pictures  as 
his,  aa,  for  instance^  the  best  Bongeurreau  in  the  world, 
and  one  of  the  beat  of  Oabanala,  haa  been  an  added 
wonder.  Very  few  aaoh  picturea  come  into  the  market 
now  OS  those  which  Mr.  Wolfe  has  been  buying  for  the  last 
twelve  years.  His  portrait  of  Hasenclever,  painted  by 
himself,  is  one  of  the  choicest  pictures  in  the  country. 
In  London  our  English  cousins  have  had  a  similar  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  some  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  superb  collec- 
tions of  engravings  and  etchings.  A  fine  lot  of  William 
Blake's  illustrations,  as  originally  issued,  colored  with  his 
own  hand,  and  many  proofs  of  Hogarth,  Gruikshank  and 
Bjurtolozzi,  also  were  disposed  of  at  this  sale. 

The  prices  paid  for  these  works  of  art  prove  conclu- 
sively that  a  piotare  is,  if  a  good  one,  a  better  investment 
than  bank-stock  or  houses  in  almost  all  instances. 

And  from  pictures  to  society  being  but  a  step  from 
shadow  to  substance,  we  cannot  but  be  amused  to  record 
that  the  more  fastidious  and  ezclnsive  of  social  ladies 
declare  that  they  will  break  away  from  the  present  man- 
agement of  the  F.G.D.C.  and  Pdtriarohs  balls,  and  give, 
next  Winter,  an  eliminated  and  more  aristocratic,  and  less 
•*  mixed  "Patriarchs,  called  the  "Lady  Patriarchs"!  As 
if  Lady  Patriarclis  were  nice  1  Does  age,  then,  improve 
the  woman,  as  it  does  wine  and  cigars  ?  We  thought  not 
Why  not  take  a  pretty  name,  like  Almacks,  snd  give  ex- 
clusive balls,  called  the  "Aspasias,"  or  the  ''Terpsi- 
ohores  "  ?  In  Em^hind  the  ladies  of  distinction  are  talk- 
ing of  rehabilitutiog  Almacks,  where  the  haut  ^tm  can  be 
severe  on  Dukes  of  Wellington,  if  they  choose,  Uke  Lady 
Jersey,  of  old.  The  same  committee  wUl  throw  open  the 
grounds  of  Kensington  House  for  promenade  on  Snndaj 
aftemoonflb  for  subsoribeis  only.    AU/Mto  and  entertain- 


only  open  to  aslsated 
senbera.    Tho  attempt  to  be 
€haden  of  Eden,  wheve  a ' 
because  a  eertain  nninrited  gosst 
thai  aa  now,  it  ia  the  nniuTited  guest  wlib : 
of  the  aitnatton* 

The  opera  of  *'Lohengrtn**  was  Beiser  i 
probably,  as  it  waa  daring  the kfee  open MMonraMljei 
the  bosea  were  erowdU  Wbat  Geraunt  dttj  woaUL  Mt 
have  been  aabamed  of  ndi  a  ••Lohengrin"?  I^diesUs 
those  opera^xize^  however,  wiMte  tt^y  enn  aee  and  fcs 
seen,  and  pUy  with  their  fana  and  talk  to  adadci^  erovla 
••  How  pleasant  the  opera  would  be  if  we  oofoid  kmrntt 
without  music^"  aald  aome  honsat  entia 

Perhaps  the  handsomest  medal  ever  aeen  in . 
been  jnst  sent  to  the  eaator  of  the  MetaO^olttaii  Mu 
of  Art,  by  the  King  of  Ita^.  It  ia  of  aobd  cold. 
the  royal  effixy  in  relief;  and  on  the  xevarae  aide  ia  i 
"  To  Qeneral  Ooant  Louia  Palmira  di  Oeanoiai  diaooifcvff 
and  illustrator  of  the  Oypriote  Antiquitiea.**  Yiaons^  the 
minister,  accompanies  the  gift  with  aa  antograph  Mai^ 
which  runs  somewhat  thus  :  ••  Acoeplb  air,  thia  moat  ben* 
'  orable  and  durable  memorial  of  the  King,  aa  a  reward  for 
your  noble  paat ;  also  an  enoonragement  to  yon  to  add 
still  more  to  the  honor  of  the  Italian  nameb**  In  the  pne- 
ent  state  of  attack  upon  Cbneral  di  Oeanok  bjlfr.  IVnlJ^ 
dent  and  others,  thia  compliment  from  hia  King  must  ts 
most  welcome. 

*'  How  many  new  books  are  there  f*  asked  a  la4y  of  a 
publisher,  ••  Three  hundred  a  day,"  waa  the  polite  bat 
somewhat  discouraging  answer;  We  hear  of  a  new  Fmch 
novel  —  somewiiat  promising -~  of  which  several  peril 
have  appeared  in  La  EipMiqMB  MusMe^  oalled*  **BBm 
Excellence  Batiuette,"  which  aketchea  the  witlj  Madams 
Adam,  and  the  less  noble  Madame  de  Kanlia,  moat  openly. 
We  have  no  such  Works  bercb  unlesa  the  sodetj  aketehsi 
from  the  pen  of  well-known  women  of  liahioa  maybe 
called  80,  or  the  novel  of  Democracy,  which  tella  tho  Wash- 
ington story  of  twenty  years  ago,  may  be  so  deaeribed.  Bot 
the  coming  event  of  the  proposed  adndssion  of  women  to 
Oolnmbia  College  may  educate  for  us  the  long-expected 
American  novel-writer,  who  shsll  combine— aa  did  Ifni 
Norton  and  Mrs.  GK>re,  and  as  later  have  a  boat  of  clever 
society  women— a  knowledge  of  good  sooisty,  with  ths 
power  to  tell  its  plot  and  counter-plot  weU  and  in  a  fasehi- 
ating  manner. 

And  yet,  why  should  woman  ever  do  that  whibh  shedoei 
not  do  well?  Answer,  intelligent  and  gifted  MiaaAnna 
Dickinson,  Qaeen  of  the  Lectnre  Platform  ?  Why  will 
Miss  Dickmsou  essay  Eamletf  It  is  a  sad  story,  ttds  of 
the  ever-baffled  dramatic  instinct  Three  women,  well- 
known  in  America,  have  repeateily  tried,  and  aa  repeatedly 
failed,  in  the  difficult  rdle  of  the  actress,  and  no  more  con- 
spicuous instance  of  failure  exists  than  is  fonnd  in  their 
three  stories. 

Miss  Dickinson  made  a  conspicuous  example  of  fidlaie 
on  throe  connts.  She  neither  looked  her  part^  nor  knew 
it,  nor  could  have  pkyed  it  had  she  known  it  She  must 
be  jadged  harshly,  because  she  has  l>een  something  so 
mach  better.  The  emotional,  mysterious^  inteUeotasl 
Hamlet  evaded  her ;  in  fact,  it  was  the  '•  vorat  raneseking" 
of  the  hiJden  elements  of  Hamkt  ever  seen ;  and  abe  made 
of  the  gentlest  of  Shakespeare's  ''hispired  ] 
garrulous  and  awkward  spitfire.**  Soaaysonoof] 
intelligent  observers. 

All  this  is  a  faneifnl  subject  for  opera-e^Maaa  to  ! 
upon  and  to  record ;  but  tmth  ia  migh^,  aai  ^ 
ptevaiL    If  these  ambitiona  ladiea  would  ea|y  eaai 
pvqpoateiona  rsaohinga  fbr  the  nttsilj  ' 
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stage  vonld  oease  to  be  vlxat  now  it  too  often  is— a  thing 
to  be  avoided.  It  degrades  the  noble  art  of  the  drama.  It 
18  absurd,  and  moet  belittling,  and  the  speotaole  of  personal 
humiliation  ia  utterly  painfuL 

Meantime^  another  distingaished  lady,  whose  part  has 
been  cast  in  a  yery  haid  n^— Queen  Victoria— has  been 
enjoying  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  Mentone.  It  makes 
the  month  water  to  read  this  description  of  Mentone  on  a 
New  York  Spring  day:  *'Sarrounded  by  olive  orchards, 
aud  protected  from  the  northern  blasts  by  the  lofty  range 
of  mountains  at  the  reir,  the  royal  residence  enjoys  that 
perfect  privacy  Hor  Majesty  so  thoroughly  appreciatea 
The  Tiews  from  the  terrace  and  flower-gardens  are  trau- 
soendently  beautiful  On  clear  days  the  snow-covered 
moontaios  of  Corsica,  some  sixty  miles  distant,  may  be 
seen  without  the  aid  of  a  telescope,  whilst  the  Mediterra- 
nean, with  its  ever-changing  malachite  and  cerulean  hues, 
afijrds  a9  incomparable  picture  iu  auger  aud  iu  calm.*' 

And  yet,  our  own  Winter  watering- place,  Atlantic  City, 
Las  some  of  thesa  charms  I  The  ever-picturesqae  Fortress 
Monroe  also  deserves  many  of  those  very  epithets.  Its 
long  corridors  under  glass,  its  vivid  picture  of  the  ocean 
stretching  far  and  wide,  the  gay  music  of  the  baud,  the 
crow  Jed  life,  all  are  very  brilliant.  But,  alas  I  for  a 
tender  beefsteak!  that  is  a  joy  unknown  to  the  se&ker 
after  the  hygienic  effects  of  the  Hygienic  HoteL 

If  our  American  hotel-keepers  would  only  feed  tboir 
guests  simply  and  well  t  How  few  of  them  offer  a  good 
cup  of  coffee  or  an  eatable  bit  of  butter,  a  tender  chop  or 
a  loaf  of  light  bread  1  The  inv  did  neeJs  these  tbings  pre- 
eminently, and  no  wonder  that  the  person  who  seeks  relief 
a'  Atlantic  City,  or  in  Florida,  often  comes  home  less  ben- 
efited than  if  he  had  staid  at  home.  There  are  other 
needs  besides  climate  in  this  world. 

Our  own  Congress  has  been  very  quiet  daring  Lent 
Mr.  Bradlangh,  in  England,  has  behaved  worse  than  a 
whole  House  of  Br^preseatatives,  which  is  saying  a  great 
d.aL  Mr.  Conkliug  has  declined  to  be  a  judge,  some  say 
to  be  a  foreign  minister,  for  which  he  is  emiueotly  iitteil. 
President  Arthur  has  mode  the  Spring  season  fcay  and 
agreeable  by  his  many  dinners — a  real  Mayday  Festival. 

We  cannot  but  regret  to  see  a  quarrel  amongst  Senators 
over  the  payment  of  President  Girfleld's  physician  fees. 
It  would  ba  seemly  to  pass  every  one  without  question, 
and  to  save  that  poor  widow  the  anguish  of  reading  of  so 
feeble  an  attempt  to  economize  our  national  expenses. 
For  the  black  hearts  that  can  now  traduce  Qarfleld  we 
have  no  language  too  strong  or  too  abliorrent.  Certainly 
let  those  ashes  be  lightly  trodden  upon. 

And  for  that  unfortunate  Dr.  Lamsoo,  the  descendant 
of  General  fhilip  Sohnyler,  the  man  so  summarily  tried 
and  condemned,  let  us  utter  a  word  of  pity.  He  may  not 
have  l^een  guilty.  His  way  of  administering  poison  w  is 
decidedly  too  open  and  bnngling.  What  if  some  other 
fiend  were  goilty,  and  ho  the  sufferer  ? 

"And  now  for  the  May,  the  blooming  May." 


BECEST  PROGRESS  IN  SCIENCE. 

ViTTBiLOQUiSM  BY  BiBDS.— Many  blnls,  acoordlnj?  to  Mr.  K.  E. 
Fish,  appear  to  possess  powors  of  ventrilo((utsin.  A  ouckoo,  not  a 
rod  off,  can  make  his  voioe  appear  to  oome  from  a  furlong  away ; 
the  thmsh,  shiglng  from  a  low  peroh,  seems  to  be  in  the  tree-top: 
the  vesper  sparrow  and  field  sparrow  on  trie  roadside  fenoe,  as  if 
elnging  from  a  distant  field.  The  robin  has  a  similar  power,  and 
the  catbird  oan  sing  in  a  loud,  voluble  sound,  or  in  a  low,  soft, 
sweet  and  tender  warble.  The  ovenbird,  the  smallest  of  the 
tbmshee,  slniclng  fiom  a  diatauoo.  can  throw  its  sharp,  ringing 
notes  in  aueh  a  way  as  to  cause  the  listener  to  boUeve  that  it  Is 
almost  within  fesoL 

Xaoxitxc  Buodi.— It  was  lately  observed  by  Herr  Kapner,  at 


Salzburg,  in  the  Tyrol,  that  some  old  bricks  had  an  nttraotive  or 
repellent  force  on  a  oompaas.  From  eaoh  of  eight  varieties  of 
olay  in  the  neighborhood  two  bricks  were  molded,  and  one  of  the 
two  In  eaoh  ease  was  baked.  The  unbaked  bricks  had  no  action 
on  a  magnetic  needle,  but  seven  of  the  eight  baked  bricKs  proved 
pplarly  magnetic  borne  further  experiments  have  been  made  by 
Herren  Kell  and  Trientl.  I'artloles  of  powder  of  the  magnetic 
bricks  adhered  to  a  steel  magnet  Breunerite,  mica-slate,  argil- 
Jaceous  mica-slate,  argUlaoeous  iron-garnet,  chlorite  and  horn- 
blende,  were,  before  heating,  nn magnetic,  but  intense  heating 
produced  a  magneUc  polarity,  tn«  axis  of  which  seemed  to  be  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  stratification.  The  magnetism  of  newly 
heated  rocks  seems  to  fall  off  somewhat  in  course  of  time,  but 
some  sUg  of  the  Ortzthal,  perhaps  thousands  of  years  old,  was 
found  to  be  still  magnetic 

A  New  Yibiett  of  Glass — A  Vienna  chemist  has  recently  dis- 
cov**red  a  new  varletv  of  glass,  it  does  not  contain  any  silica, 
boric  acid,  potash,  soda,  lime,  or  lead  and  is  likely  to  attract  the 
attention  of  all  professional  persons  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
composition.  Externally  it  is  exactly  similar  to  glass,  but  its 
lustre  is  higher,  aud  it  has  a  greater  refraction,  of  equal  hardness, 
perfectly  white,  clear,  transparent,  can  be  ground  and  poiwhed 
completely  insoluble  in  water,  neutral,  and  it  is  only  attacked  by 
hydroonloric  or  nitric  acid,  and  is  not  affected  by  hydrofluoric 
acid.  It  Is  easily  fusible  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  can  be 
made  of  any  color.  Its  most  important  property  is  that  it  can  be 
readily  fu>*od  on  to  zinc,  brass,  and  iron ;  it  can  also  be  used  for  the 
glazin;?  of  articles  of  glass  and  porcelain.  As  hydrofluoric  aciJ 
has  no  effect  on  the  glass,  it  is  likely  to  find  employment  lor  many 
technical  purposes. 

TiNWiNO  OP  Papbb  and  Fabrics— a  chemist,  M.  Wlndeuran, 
has  succeeded  in  tinning  linen,  cotton,  or  paper  fabrics  by  the 
following  process :  A  pound  of  zinc  powder  with  a  solution  of 
albumen ;  then  he  spreads  the  mixture  on  the  stuff  by  means  of  a 
brush.  After  drying  he  fixes  the  layers  by  passing  the  cloth 
through  dry  steam,  in  order  to  coagulate  the  albumen.  He  then 
passes  the  stuff,  or  paper,  through  a  solution  of  chloride  of  tin. 
The  metallic  tin  is  reduced  to  an  extremely  thin  coating  on  the 
zinc.    The  cloth  is  then  washed,  dried,  and  rolled. 

Psor  B.  PiXBCS  maintains  that  the  discovery  of  Neptune  was 
"only  a  happy  accident;"  the  planet  tound  by  Galli,  in  acooniance 
with  Leverrier's  direction,  was  not  the  planet  *'  to  wliich^eomet- 
rical  analysis  had  directed  the  telescope" 

A  "soLAB"  locomotive  has  l)een  placed  on  the  French  Northern 
Bailway.  It  is  so  called  owing  to  an  electric  liurht  which  is  finced 
in  front  and  fed  by  the  engine  itself,  and  intended  to  illumliuite 
the  way  for  a  long  distance  in  front. 
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A  FRIEND  called  upon  Rossini  one  day  and  found  the  great 
maestro  smoking.  "  Ah,  that  is  good,"  said  the  friend,  taking  out 
his  cigar-case.  "  since  you  don't  object."  "  Pardon  me,"  replied 
the  artist,  placidly,  "  the  smoke  of  my  own  cigar  satisfles  me." 

"  You  say  you  were  about  to  be  married— pray,  did  you  evpr  f n- 

?uire  who  your  future  wife  was  ?"  "  No.  sir,  never:  why  should 
?  W  hen  a  man  is  on  the  point  of  drowning  himself  he  does  not 
stay  to  inquire  about  the  source  of  the  river  that's  to  swallow 
him  up.*' 

"What  is  the  majesty  of  the  law,  mother?"  asked  on  inquiHitive 
l)oy.  the  other  day.  "  The  majesty  of  the  law,  my  son?"  **  Yes, 
mother;  "I  hear  a  great  deal  ak)out  it  nowadays."  "Well."  ob- 
served the  mother,  reflectively,  "  I  scarcely  know  what  the  ma- 
jestv  of  the  law  i^ ;  but  i  have  an  idea  that  it  is  Momething  which 
enables  railway  speculators  to  cscai)e  the  penalty  of  their 
crimes  " 

Tom  Marshall  being  once  fined  ten  dollars  for  contempt  in  a 
Kentucky  court  looko<i  at  the  judge  with  a  smile,  and  asked 
where  he  was  to  got  the  money,  as  he  had  not  a  cent.  *•  Borrow  it 
of  a  friend."  said  tho  court.  "  Well,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Marshall, 
"you  are  the  host  friend  I  have;  will  you  lend  me  tho  money?" 
"  Mr.  rlerk,"  said  the  judge,  "  you  may  remit  the  flno.  The  State 
is  as  able  to  lose  it  as  I  am." 

*•  It  may  bo  months,  darling,  before  we  moot  acain,"  he  said, 
squeezing  her  hand  as  if  that  grip  were  his  last;  *'  mountains  and 
valleys  will  divide  us,  forests  aud  oceans,  perhaps  the  river  of 
death  itself.  Can  I  do  anything  more  than  I  have  done  to  make 
you  cherish  my  memory,  and  keep  your  love  for  mo  unchanged?" 
"  Oh,  yes,"  she  exclaime<l,  choking  down  tho  sobs ;  *'  buy  mo  a  box 
of  tortoiscshell  hairpins  before  you  start." 

IT  IS  NOT  THE  FACT 

That  the  proper  way  to  open  a  deiidlock  is  with  n  skeleton  key. 

That  a  dark  lady  canot  be  said  to  belong  to  the  fair  sex. 

That  all  maohinery-wlieels  do  always  travel  in  cog. 

That  the  host  way  to  turn  people's  heads  is  to  come  into  church 
late  with  creaking  boots. 

That  a  new  covering  is  being  provided  for  uU  the  New  Yeax 
bells  that  have  peeled. 

Tliat  a  chimney-sweep  likes  his  trade  because  it  soots  him. 

That  tho  beet  way  to  have  your  oyos  opened  is— by  jetting  mar- 
riod. 

That  when  a  man  stands  on  his  dignity  be  la  any  tho  taller 
for  it. 


T^;  iba  oatara  of  Uiiags  all  wars  moat  be  sindded  ihfok 
with  dmmtitio  loiddeaL  "  Tbe  pomp  and  circamstanoa  of 
glorioiia  war**  exist,  indeed,  ohiefl/  in  the  poet's  imagiofr- 
tioa  ;  for  aoldiors  leave  off  the  gaad/  geiv gawa  of  peace- 
time wben  the  aetnal  hard  marehlng  and  hard  £ghtitig 
have  to  be  dooe,  and  onlj  pnt  on  their  ganda  again  ahould 
it  be  their  fortune  to  return  victoriona  from  the  campaign. 
Juat  as  a  ship  meets  the  hturic^ne  under  bare  poles»  eo 
does  an  army  in  the  field  clear  for  action  by  laying  aside  the 
plumfs  and  epaulet  a  and  tioael  generally  that  make  up 
it8"pomp  and  circnmatanoe "  on  the  peaceful  parade- 
ground  at  home.  Bat  war  bas  intrinsically  a  singular 
force  of  dramatic  interest.  The  Ausmarscht  as  the  Obt* 
mans  call  it,  pregnant  alike  with  proud  aBpiratlona  and 
with  bitter  ftnguiBh — the  heart-swelling  at  the  strains  of 
**The  girl  I  leave  behind  me'*  contending  with  the  other 
heart'Swelling  ;  the  eagerness  for  martial  distinction  ;  the 
whirl  and  turmoil  of  tbe  battle,  the  **  rapture  of  the  fray/* 
as  Kinglake  s^Jea  it ;  the  spasms  of  hope  of  sncoesa  alter- 
Hating  with  those  of  apprehension  of  defeat;  tbe  long  strain 
of  Bospense ;  the  cheering  of  the  charge  and  the  groaning 
of  the  wonnded ;  the  swelling  trinmph  of  the  victory  or 
Ihe  bitter  realizAtion  of  tbe  defeat— all  these  tbings  present 
A  drama  of  varied  emotionxl  interest,  the  larid  fascination 
of  which  never  fails  to  inthrall  the  world. 

Bot  while  this  is  so,  the  story  of  some  wars  is  compara* 
tively  prosaic,  while  others  teem  with  sensations  outside 
that  of  the  actual  fighting,  and  so  present  an  exception- 
ally wide  range  of  melodrAmatio  incident.  Of  no  war  of 
modem  times  can  this  be  more  trnly  said  than  of  the  Franco- 
German  war  of  1870-1.  Its  story  abounds  with  what  in 
stage  parlance  are  called  *' situations'*;  its  every  episode 
was  sensationaL  It  waa  a  strife,  not  so  much  of  political 
friction,  bnt  of  great  nation  against  great  nation^  The 
hearts  of  the  people  were  in  it :  empires  and  dynasties 
were  the  stakes ;  monarehs  and  the  oSspring  of  monarche 
were  in  the  field  ;  it  shattered  one  imperial  dynasty  and  it 
oreated  another, 

Tbe  difilculty  !a  not  to  find  its  melodrAmatio  incidents, 
bnt  to  make  a  selection  of  them  out  of  the  wealth  of  those 
which  are  the  most  striking.  In  the  early  days  of  Juoe, 
1870,  the  atmosphere  of  Europe  is  that  of  profound  peace. 
Barl  Granville,  the  British  Foreign  Minister,  has  made  the 
atatement  that  there  is  not  a  clone!,  or  ihe  shadow  of  a 
cloud,  in  the  political  sky*  A  few  days  later  King  Wilhelm 
of  Prussia  ia  quietly  rusticating  at  the  little  watering- 
place  of  EmsL  There  besets  him  there  Benedetti^  the 
French  Ambassador  to  his  Gonrt.  Benedetti  demands,  in 
Ihe  name  of  his  master,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  that 
King  Wilhelm  will  disavow  his  sanction  to  tbe  Candida- 
ture  of  his  kinsman,  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern,  for 
the  throne  of  Spain.  'Wilhelm  replies  tbat  his  sanction 
has  not  been  asked,  and  Prince  Leopold  simplifies  matters, 
and  seemingly  resolves  the  difficulty,  bj  declining  to  be  a 
candidate*  But  this  does  not  satisfy  Benedetti*s  master. 
Benedetti  ia  instructed  to  obtain  from  King  WHbelm  a 
categorical  promise  that  in  the  future,  under  no  circum- 
ttauces,  will  he  permit  a  German  Prince  to  become  a  can* 
didate  for  the  throne  of  Spain.  Then  the  old  man's  blood 
ia  stirred.  He  declines  to  give  any  snch  promiseb  Bene* 
detti,  pursuant  to  iDstraction,  persists  in  tbe  endeavor 
to  exact  the  promise,  or  to  sting  Wilhelm  into  an  angry 
refnflah  He  accosts  the  old  king  on  the  promenade^  Wil- 
|ielm*8  face  flushea  with  hot  wrath  ;  but  be  forgets  not  tbe 
digoity  of  his  kingship.    Looking  over  Benedetti  aa  if  he 


were  a  worm  on  the  pavement,  ho  sua  U>  hk  aldo-d 
Count  Lehmlorff,  **  Tell  this  giotkmao  I  baTO  nottog 
say  to  him  V  and  tben  he  tona  on  his  heel  mad  stalks 
away,  leaving  the  Frenchman  plank  tx, 

And  80  begins  the  war  that^  aongfit  by  tLal  FreDcii- 
man'a  master,  ia  to  hurl  tbe  latter  from  liia  ILrooo*^  war 
none  the  less  that  tbe  declaration  of  hoeiilitEea  oocii«i  from 
France,  the  preparations  for  which  had  Itotii  liuitiiiiiif  tn 
Germany,  under  the  supermtendenoe  of  MolUcii  and  Bosst 
ever  ainoe  Bismarck,  when  he  left  the  ToUeriai  iSam 
years  before,  took  nwny  the  conviction  thai  war  balven 
France  and  Germany  was  inev^' table,  and  thai  lli«  iMk 
before  him  was  to  get  Germany  ready  for  the  eoiltvl^ 
postpone  the  crisia  till  she  waa  ready,  tftd  bring  It  n 
wben  that  consummation  had  been  attfthked.  NspolaoD, 
Wilhelm  and  Benedetti  were  alike  the  puppets  aad  pl^* 
things  of  the  great  burly  Chancellor. 

*^A  Berlin  /**  was  the  cry  of  the  French  aoldism  sa  Ifasj 
marched  along  tbe  boulevards  of  I^ia  amid  Ihe  fraalio 
applause  of  tbe  apasmodie  boulevardierB.  The  bragpri 
cry  came  from  an  army  that  never  got  nearor  Berlia  thaa 
the  frontier  of  France — came  from  an  army  wbidi  Li 
Boeuf  warranted  ready  for  war  to  the  last  bnitoQ  os  fba 
last  soldier's  gaiter,  but  which  in  reality  lacked  stery 
attribute  of  an  army  save  the  gallant  courage  that,  with  tk 
his  faults,  is  inherent  in  tbe  French  soldiox;  In  Oerausy 
there  waa  lufinitely  bss  throat-splitting,  bat  iiUfliiilaly 
more  method  and  alacrity  of  preparatioxL  Holtka  had 
touched  that  bell  of  his  in  his  room  in  the  tmreaa  ol  Uie 
general  staff,  tbat  bell  whose  sound  ia  the  atgsat  for  tte 
telegraph  wires  to  speed  to  the  headqnaiteci  d  llie  re* 
spective  army  corps  the  eignal  for  the  mobilisatjoo  of  ^« 
reservee  of  the  German  army.  That  army  is  a  lHtli5?ft^T 
army,  a  microcosm  of  the  nation,  and  tbe  hoets  which  hnr^ 
ried  to  the  German  frontier  were  in  reality  the  flower  ol 
tbe  German  nation  going  forth  to  do  battle  for  King  and 
Fatherland.  Just  because  this  was  so,  there  was  al  OBoa  as 
unique  glow  of  patriotic  enthufiiasm  and  an  tiniqaenofatms 
of  subdued  lamentation  throughout  ihe  land.  Tat  Hm 
greater  part  of  the  reserve  men  were  hosbands  aaj 
fathers ;  and  ao  wherever  rose  high  the  din  of  Ihe  ehesi% 
tbere  was  an  undertone  of  quiet  aobbing  oUko  from  esafla 
and  cottage. 

The  Guard  Corps  of  Prussia  is  dcfilio^  aoroas  Ihebndi 
over  the  canal,  and  marching  up  Untei  den  linden  on 
way  to  the  railway -station  on  the  oulskixts  of  Ihe  oapitaL!| 
One  of  the  lower  windows  in  the  Boyol  Pah^e  Is 
open,  and  at  it  stands  tbe  venerable  King  Wilhelm^  Qusso 
Augusta,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter^in-Iaw,  the  Ctevs 
Princess,  whose  gallant  hnaband  has  already  ^  '  '  fi  lo 
take  command  of  his  army.    The  same  ni;  KJng 

himself  ia  departing  from  hia  capital ;  for  hew  iooy  old  m 
he  is,  will  make  the  campaign ;  and  he  stands  hsfs  in  1^ 
familiar  window,  at  once  to  greet  his  troope  as  Umj  asish 
forth  to  tbe  battle  and  to  say  farewell  lo  hia  Berlistfa. 
Tbe  rays  ol  the  slanting  Summer  sun  ere  they  stnke  hii 
snow-white  hair  ligbt  np  the  statue  of  Frederic  the  Great. 
sitting  there  on  the  warhorae  ctet  agaifiil  the  palace- 
frout  AHe  PtitM  looks  grimly  down  on  his  own  descsed* 
ants  and  on  the  deacendanU  of  tbe  atalwarlwarrion  whoo 
be  led  so  often  to  victory,  Wilhelm  is  no  oiator*  sad 
oratory  on  such  an  occasion  would  jar  on  the  GtrsMH 
character.  He  says  a  few  plain,  manly,  leeEiig  words  te 
tbe  throng  outside  that  is  hanging  on  his  seoeots ;  tpgeki 
ol  his  reluctanoe  for  war,  of  the  justioe  of  Ihe  tmxmt  ^ 
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his  troBt  in  Providenoe,  of  his  ooniideDoe  in  the  yalor  of 
kifl  soldiers ;  then  be  tells  the  Berliners  that  he  leaves  to 
them  the  oare  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him ;  and  the 
eld  man  has  said  his  say  with  a  glisten  in  his  eyes  and  a 
break  in  h&  voioe  as  the  last  words  come  from  him  ere  he 
tnms  from  the  window  to  get  ready  for  the  road. 

On  the  early  morning  of  Angnst  2d  it  happened  to  me 
to  be  riding  with  a  German  patrol  along  the  foreposts  in 
front  of  SaarbrUok.  On  the  Spioheren  height,  over 
against  ns»  within  easy  rifle-range  of  ns^  was  camped 
Frossard'a  division  of  the  French  army.  As  we  rode  there 
oime  to  ns  from  Fiossard's  camp  great  gnats  of  clamorons 
oheeringi  One  of  the  Uhlans  with  me  opined  that  the 
cheering  was  caused  by  the  newa  of  a  French  success 
Bomewhere ;  the  other  ascribed.it  rather  to  an  extra  issne 
of  wiae.  How  were  we  to  know,  what  was  the  actual  fact, 
that  the  French  Emperor  had  come  down  to  the  frontier 
to  make  a  military  promenade,  wherewith  to  encourage 
bis  Parisians,  and  that  the  boy  Prince  Imperial,  the  lad 
whom  the  Uhlans  called  "Lulu,"  had  been  brought  with 
bis  father,  that  he  might  obtain  what  was  grandiloquently 
termed  his  *'  baptism  of  fire*'  ?  Five  hours  later  that  rite 
was  being  duly  administered  to  the  lad  whom,  nine  years 
later,  I  saw  lying  a  mangled  corpse  on  the  bloody  sward 
by  the  Ityotyosi  Biver.  The  skirmish  of  the  2d  August 
was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  Prince  Imperial 
was  under  fire  in  the  Franoo-German  war.  He  told  me  in 
Zulnland  that  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  August,  the  day 
after  the  battle  of  Bomy,  he  and  his  father  were  breakfast- 
ing in  the  garden  of  the  chateau  of  Longnieyille,  on  the 
Bouthern  side  of  Metz.  A  German  battery  audaciously 
galloped  up  within  range  and  opened  fire  on  the  battalion 
coveiing  the  chateau.  •Shells  crashed  through  the  roof  of 
the  building  and  fell  among  the  soldiers.  One  burst  in  a 
group  of  officers  breakfasting  in  an  adjacent  bosquet^  and 
kUled  three  of  them.  The  chateau  of  Longueville  became 
orerhoi  quarters  for  Napoleon  and  his  son,  and  the  same 
afternoon  the  Imperial  cortege  left  Metz  and  the  army  of 
Bazaine  altogether,  and  hied  itself  inland  to  Chalons. 

What  scene  in  history  is  more  dramatic  than  that  which 
occurred  on  the  hill  of  Donchery.  over  against  Sedan,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  1st  September,  1870  ?  Twice  before 
daylight  the  German  hosts,  fighting  hard,  had  been  push- 
ing their  way  to  grip,  in  their  iron  clasp,  the  doomed  army 
that  MacMabon  had  led  into  the  yalley  of  the  Mouse.  At 
length  the  enyironment  had  been  efiected,  and  the  French 
army  was  struggling  in  vain  to  break  the  circle  of  steel 
that  had  girdled  it  about,  all  in  a  chaos  of  confusion  and 
bewilderment  as  it  was.  The  picture  of  that  terrible  after* 
noon  rises  before  my  eye  as  I  write^  the  omel  ring  of 
German  fire,  ever  gathering  in  more  dosely  on  that 
idateau,  whereon  stood  the  Frenchmen,  as  in  a  shambles ; 
the  storm  of  shell-fire  that  tore  lanes  through  the  dense 
masses  all  exposed  there  to  its  pitiless  pelting ;  the  impo« 
tent  yet  yehement  protests  against  the  ineyitable»  in  the 
shape  of  furious  sorties;  now  a  wild,  headlong  charge 
of  Marguerite's  cuirassierSp  thundering  in  glittering  steel- 
clad  splendor  down  the  slope  of  Illy»  with  a  whirl  of 
impetus  that  seemed  resistless,  till  the  biting  fire  of  the 
German  infantrymen  smote  the  charging  mass  fair  in  the 
faoe^  and  rolled  riders  and  horses  over  into  swift,  sudden 
death ;  now  the  frantic  gallop  to  their  death  of  a  regiment 
of  light  horsemen  on  their  gray  Arab  stallions,  up  to  the 
▼ery  muzzles  of  the  needle-guns  that  the  German  linesmen 
lield  with  so  unwaTering  steadiness ;  now  a  spurt  of  xed« 
trousered  foot  soldien  darting  against  a  chance  gap  in  the 
•tern  ring  of  enTironment»  quelled  too  anrely  by  the  rath« 
baa  iT<^t»ir<«g  ftn.  No  semblance  of  order  there;  no 
l^mptom  of  leadership ;  simply  an  inferno^  in  the  heart  of 


wnich  writhed  an  indiscriminate  mass  of  brave  men,  with 
no  thought  save  of  fighting  it  out  to  the  bitter  end  I 

But  the  bitter  end— the  dire  extremity  of  annihilation- 
is  averted  by  Napoleon,  who  for  once  since  the  war  begun 
takes  heart  to  think  and  act  on  his  own  inspiration.  From 
the  Prussian  King's  headquarters,  on  the  hill  of  Donchery, 
is  discerned  a  horseman  riding  from  out  the  smoke  that 
envelops  Sedan,  accompanied  by  another,  bearing  a  white 
fiag  fiuttering  from  the  end  of  a  lance.  He  must  be  the 
bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce.  As  he  approaohes  the  King,  who 
has  risen  at  his  approach,  he  dismounts  ;  and  a  Prussian 
officer,  who  had  ridden  down  to  meet  him,  announced  him 
as  General  Count  Beill^  personal  aide>de-camp  to  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  At  the  word  a  thrill 
runs  through  the  staff  of  the  German  monarch,  for  it  has 
not  been  hitherto  sospected  that  Napoleon  is  <(own  there 
amidst  that  cloud  of  fireflecked  smoke.  Bellies  lip 
quivers  as  with  a  low  bow  he  hands  a  letter  to  King 
Wilhelm,  who  goes  a  little  aside  to  read  it,  accompanied 
by  Bismarck.  The  note  is  signed  *'  Napoleon^"  and  it 
runs : 

"  Not  baring  been  able  to  die  at  the  iiead  of  my  troop\  I  tender 
my  sword  to  Your  Majesty,  and  ask  you  to  receive  my  surrender." 

I  wonder  whether,  as  he  realized  the  sigi^ificance  of 
these  lines,  Wilhelm  thought  of  his  mother,  and  of  the 
heartless  indignities  which  the  First  Napoleon  heaped 
upon  Louisa  in  her  own  palace  at  Berlin,  when  she  ap- 
pealed to  him  for  forbearance  in  the  hour  of  her  own  and 
her  country's  need,  after  Prussia's  defeat  at  Jena  by  the 
grande  arrrUe  of  Napoleon  f 

Political  and  military  reasons  alike  demanded  the  post- 
ponement of  the  acceptance  of  Napoleon's  surrender ;  and 
ReilM,  with  drooping  head,  rode  back  into  the  fortress- 
city,  with  a  reply  that  asks  for  explanations.  Meanwhile 
the  news  that  the  Emperor  is  inside  Sedan  has  spread 
through  the  adjacent  soldiery ;  the  shout  **Der  Kai$er  ist 
da  /"  as  every  forefinger  points  into  Sedan,  darts  through 
the  excited  ranks  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning,  till  it 
calminates  in  a  roar  that  drowns  the  rattle  of  the  musketry 
fire. 

The  scene  changes  to  the  following  morning,  and  to 
that  stretch  of  thauwie  between  Donchery  and  the  village 
of  Frenoia.  See  Bismarck  spring  suddenly  from  his  horse, 
at  the  sight  of  a  face  in  that  ahabby  carriage  that  is  coming 
toward  him  from  the  direction  of  Sedan  1  Ib  he  excited 
for  once,  that  he  lets  the  beast  go^  forgetting  even  to  keep 
hold  of  the  rain,  as  he  approaches  the  carriage^  and  dof- 
fing his  cap,  bows  low  ?  Well  may  he  be  stirred  from  his 
wonted  composure  I  Note  him  to  whom  he  bo^s— the 
man  with  the  leaden-colored  face,  the  lines  of  which  are 
drawn  and  deepened  as  if  by  some  spasm — the  man  with 
the  disheveled  mustache  and  the  weary — oh,  so  weary  I— 
stoop  of  the  shoulders  1  That  face  is  familiar  to  all 
Europe^  but 'with  a  different  expression ;  it  is  the  face  of 
Napoleon  the  Third — and  last  Bismarck  has  recovered 
bis  impassiveness  ere  the  Emperor  alights,  and  engages  in 
that  strange  conference  with  him  outside  the  weaver's 
cottage  by  the  edge  of  the  road.  Surely  that  conference  is 
the  spectacle  of  the  century  for  the  Old  World  1  And  yet 
so  few  witness  it ;  only  the  passing  men  of  the  German 
provision-trains,  uncouthly  bellowing  as  they  jmum,  **  Wo 
iti  dam  dtr  Xapolamt*  only  a  handful  of  German  staff 
chatting  on  the  grass  with  the  three  French  generals  who 
are  Napoleon's  oompanions ;  only  the  two  stalwart  white 
oninsiiers  who  st^d  sentry  with  drawn  awords  behind 
Napdeon'k  ohair,  formaQy  oonatitnting  him  a  ptiM>ner ; 
only  my  eompanlon  and  myself  by  the  garden  hedges 
listening  to  the  hoaise  murmur  of  Bismarck's  voioci  and 
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waiobing  the  fofefioger  of  one  of  hiit  bands  fall  with  a 
Uttlb  emaok  into  the  palm  of  the  other. 

After  an  hour  apant  m  conference,  Biamarok  leaves  Ihe 
French  Emperor,  and  ridea  away  to  the  rear  to  oonault 
hia  own  rojal  master  aa  to  the  propositions  made  bj  Na- 
poleon, leaylng  the  latter  meanwhile  to  digest  the  situation. 
It  is  not  a  dignified  situation  for  the  man  who  three 
months  ago  postured  before  the  world  as  the  arbiter  of 
Europe  I    A  colloquy  with  Biamarok,  stern  of  heart,  sharp 
if  courteous  of 
speaoh,  un- 
yielding      in 
resolve,  for  an 
hour  or  more ; 
for     another 
hour  or  more 
a  spell  of  sus- 
pense while 
the  man  who 
had  vanquish- 
ed should  pro- 
nouuoe      the 
destiny  of  the 
van  quished. 
He,   the  Em- 
peror   of    the 
French,    ihe 
proudest 
monaroh      in 
Europe,  kick- 
ing hia  heels 
on    the  road* 
aide     by     a 
weaver^s     cot- 
tage, while  a 
Prus  B  i  an 
Count  gallops 


scKMi  BtroRs  Tus  KDfo's  rkhkon, 
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to  a  Prusaian  King  for  inatructiOBa  1  Th«  £mporat'i 
composure,  well  maintained  though  it  be,  ia  obviously 
sorely  strained.  He  gets  up  from  the  ohair  in  front 
of  the  cottage  and  betakes  himself  to  moodily  tfmmpiQg 
up  and  down  a  path  in  the  cottage  >  garden,  Ucnpiiig 
slightly  aa  he  walks,  and  smoking  cigarette  after  cJgart'ttA 
Presently  Bismarck  returns,  hot  and  flushed  from  hli 
hard  ride.  De  Wimpfen,  the  commander^ia-ohief  of  the 
French  army,  t  fctf  MaoMahon,  wounded,  besttatoa  to  «soil* 

elude  ita  oii|>- 
itoklioti,  asd 
unld  that  ia 
rompleled. 
^VilbeliB  da. 
eUnos  to  pea 
l*^apolooD  and 
to  reoogate 
hia  in4itidaal 
surrender. 
80  NapoIeoQ 
re-eotan  hk 
caniagei,  aad^ 
acoompaoied 
by  BknaitelE 
ami 
l^tiia 

alati^  lie  is 
ooadaolad 
■ome  diatoBM 
on  Ihe  foad 
baok 
Bedaiiw 

the  Ohaliaii 
Ballifua  ia 
xaadhad.  Hare 
he  ia  paoDfl- 
aaat.tif-'m  4ifiracrNouitMT  of  w4b*  led  to  al%it 
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Mid  he  weurilj  trails  himself  up  its  steps  and  throws 
himBell  upon  a  sofa  in  the  drftwing-room  to  wait  until 
the  Argameat  U  ended  between  Holtke  and  De  Wimp- 
fen.  The  latter  is  very  obetinate ;  bat  Moltke  haa 
certain  logio  at  his  command  that  is  sternly  eonTincing« 
He  begs  the  French  general  to  accompany  him  from  the 
dining-room  of  the  Chateau  Bellevne,  whexe  the  confer- 
ence aa  to  the  capitalation  is  being  held,  ont  on  to  the 
little  eeplanade  that  eommands  a  wideyiewof  the  adjacent 


De  Wimpfen  sees  the  force  of  Mo1tlce*s  argumentsi 
retnma  to  the  ohatean  and  affixes  his  signature  to  the 
eapitalatioiL  NapoIeon*B  surrender  aa  a  prisoner  of  war 
is  consummated  with  the  surrender  of  his  armj.  No 
obstacle  now  exists  to  the  meetiog  he  haa  otared  for 
between  Wilhelm  and  himBelt  Soon  a  clatter  of  scabbards 
ia  heard  on  the  road  leadiog  to  the  obateaut  and  Wilhelm 
canters  up  on  hia  black  charger,  accompanied  by  the 
Crown  Prinee  and  a  large  escort  of  staff  officers.     As 


tua  KUfo  or  racrssiA  aaaaicnta  raa  caowiv-raJiica  aaFoaa  simno  out  roa  tds  fiild. 


country.  There  he  grimly  points  out  how  a  ring  of  over 
four  hundred  Prussian  field-guns,  each  gun  unlimbered 
and  ready  for  action,  enoirclea  Sedan  and  the  broken 
army  huddled  up  under  its  ramparts,  ready  at  the  word 
to  commence  a  bombardment  thut  would  have  been  a 
butchery. 

**It  is  now  twenty  minutes  to  twelve,^'  quietly  re* 
marka  Moltke.  **  Our  cannon  are  ordered  to  open  fire  at 
noon ;  and  the  order  will  only  be  countermanded  if  the 
capitulation  ia  signed  before  that  hour  1" 


Wilhelm  dismounts,  Napoleon  oomea  down  the  ateps  to 
salute  him* 

What  a  greeting  I  The  German,  tall,  upright.  blafiT, 
square- flhouldered,  with  the  flash  of  victory  from  the  keen 
blue  eye  under  the  helmet,  and  the  flush  of  suocees  on  the 
fresh  cheek.  The  Frenchmau,  bout,  leaden -faceil,  hia  eye 
drooping,  hia  lip  quivering,  bare-headed  and  disheveled. 
Aa  the  two  clasp  hands  silently.  Napoleon's  handkerchief 
is  at  his  eyes,  and  Wilhelm*a  face  ia  working  strangely. 

A  dramatic  scene,  truly,  in  itaelf ;  but  how  much  more 
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teoiatlc  wboD  the  oocarions  of  fhe  greTioas  meetings 
betwiaea  these  two  men  are  remembered  I  So  far  as  I 
know,  these  were  bnt  two.  In  the  year  1814,  when  the 
Prassian^  and  Russians  were  in  ooonpation  of  Parid,  and 
Kapoleon  I.  bad  already  been  relegated  to  his  exile  in 
Elba,  there  was  liying  in  the  Obatean  of  St.  Lea,  some  ten 
miles  to  the  north  of  Paris,  a  Queen  without  a  throne— for 
•he  was  the  wife  of  a  monarch  who  had  abdicated — ^along 
with  her  two  surviving  sons,  the  elder  of  whom  was  about 
ei^bt  years  of  age.  This  Queen*s  chateau,  undoubted 
Boiiapartihte  as  the  lady  was,  came  to  be  regarded  as 
neutral  ground.  The  ccteiie  in  her  drawing-rooms  was 
sufficientiy  enticing.  It  was  dull  times  for  the  conquerors, 
and  the  great  men  among  them  were  fain  to  mix  in  the 
sparkling  society  that  w  ?  open  to  them  on  the  neutral 
ground  in  the  chateau  of  St.  Leu.  Hither  came  once  and 
again  the  Eussian  Emperor  Alexander,  with  his  minister, 
Pozzo  di  Borgo.  Blue  her  preferred  a  skirmish  to  a  con- 
tersatione^  but-  Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia  would  look  in, 
and  sometimes  there  came  with  him  a  slim,  yellow-haired 
lad  in  a  lieutenanfs  uniform,  and  with  the  down  not  yet 
budded  on  his  lip.  The  mistress  of  the  pleasant  chateau 
was  Hortense,  daughter  of  the  Empress  Josephine  by  her 
first  marriage,  and  wife  of  Louis  Napoleon,  that  Bona- 
parte who  preferred  Lausanne  and  his  library  to  the 
throne  of  Holland.  The  yellow-haired  lad  in  the  lieuten- 
ant's uniform  of  1814  is  to-day  the  white-haired  monarch 
of  Prussia,  the  victor  of  Sedan,  and  the  elder  of  Hor- 
tf  use's  two  boys  is  he  who  is  now  standing  with  his  hand- 
kerchief at  his  eyes  on  the  gravel  in  front  of  the  Chateau 
Bdllevue. 

Later  these  two  men  met  again ;  thia  time  in  Paris,  in 
1867.  Napoleon  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  mushroom  su- 
premacy. The  year  before,  his  intervention  had  staid 
Pruaaia's  hand  when  its  clutch  was  closing  on  tbe  throat 
of  Austria^  as  the  Prussian  hosts  lay  on  the'  Marschfeld, 
within  sight  of  the  spires  of  Vienna.  All  the  nations  ojf 
the  earth  had  gathered  to  Paris  to  witness  the  varied 
splendors  of  that  Great  Exposition  that  filled  the  pa- 
vilions and  corridors  of  the  huge  structure  which  flanked 
the  Champs  Elys^es.  The  Emperors  and  Kings  of  Europe 
were  the  guests  of  the  Tuileries,  and  King  Wilhelm  of 
Prussia,  with  his  great  Chancellor,  Bismarck,  and  his  illus- 
trious general,  Moltke,  had  the  boy  of  St.  Leu  for  host 
The  germ  of  the  war,  of  which  Sedan  was  an  episode,  had, 
it  is  true,  sprung  from  an  interview  between  Napoleon 
.and  Bismiirck,  in  the  course  of  this  visit  of  the  Prussian 
monarch  to  Paris,  and  the  shadow  of  Sadowa  had  dulled 
the  warmth  of  the  greeting  that  the  Parisians  had  given  to 
Wilhelm  ;  but  the  Prussian  King  had  eaten  the  salt  of  the 
French  Emperor-^of  the  broken  man  who  now  stood 
crushed  before  him,  waiting  to  learn  what  was  to  befall 
him.  It  was  not  strange  that  neither  of  the  actors  in  this 
wonderful  scene  could  restrain  his  emotion. 

Two  days  later,  while  Napoleon  was  being  escorted  to 
Wilhelmshohe  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  Paris  was  in  the  throes 
of  one  of  its  many  revolutions.  Grammont  and  Oilivier 
had  collapsed,  and  the  "gentlemen  of  the  pavement,"  as 
Bismarck  contumeliously  styled  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ments, are  in  the  ascendant  It  is  twilight  in  Paris  on 
that  turbulent  4th  of  September.  A  quiet  brougham  is 
waiting  outside  a  little  door  on  the  river-front  of  the  Tuil- 
eries, close  by  the  Pont  Neuf.  There  is  no  imperial 
crown  on  its  panels,  no  imperial  bees  stud  the  plain  har- 
ness ;  it  is  waiting,  it  is  true,  for  an  Empress,  bnt  it  is  no 
imperial  carriage,  but  the  brougham  of  Dr.  Evans,  a  well- 
known  American  surgeon-dentisti  long  resident  in  the 
French  capital  As  the  gloom  darkens  there  emerges 
from  the  door  a  tall  woman,  plainly  dreaaed,  pale^  but 


more  self-possessed  than  the  few  friends  wbo  am  \m 
escort  She  enters  the  brougham  and  it  drires  away*  tut' 
rying  into  exile  Eugenie,  the  wife  of  the  man  who  is  on 
his  journey  to  the  captivity  of  Wilhelmshohe.  France  is 
a  Bepublio,  and  the  Empire  is  a  contemned  memory. 

Perhaps  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Germans  was  the 
most  startling  event  in  the  modern  history  of  the  Old 
World  since  Napoleon  the  First,  broke  loose  from  lusElba 
exile,  rode  under  the  archway  of  the  Plaoe  da  OairoiusL 
Which  was  the  stranger  thing— that  the  rest  of  the  worid 
should  be  closed  out  from  that  city,  whioh  is,  so  to  speaks 
the  trysting-plaoe  of  the  world,  or  that  Pduris,  the  high 
change  of  the  flaneur^  the  oanord-monger,  the  shrewd 
leader  of  the  haul  finance^  should  be  out  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  earth,  and  utterly  isolated  for  the  spaoe  of  four  long 
months  ?  It  was,  as  it  were^  an  ossification  for  the  time 
of  the  heart  of  Europe,  and  the  circulation  of  the  conti- 
nent's blood  was  broken  and  erratic,  till  the  functions  of 
its  social  heart  were  restored  sgain.  And  that  P^tfis 
should  not  only  t>e  isolated,  but  that  in  her  isolation  her 
great  caravansariea  and  her  sumptuous  places  of  amuse- 
Inent  should  be  turned  into  hospitals,  wherein  wounded 
men  lay  groaning  ;  that  her  volatile  population  ahould  be- 
come fighting  men  and  Sisters  of  Mercy  ;  that  hostile  abella 
should  smite  her  high  places,  and  hunger  and  torture  her 
citizens  1  Tbe  writer  of  fiction  who  would  have  dared  to 
introduce  such  an  episode  into  his  story  would  have  been 
cried  down  by  the  critics  for  his  wanton  disregard  of  ab- 
stract possibility  I 

Fiction  would  not  have  dared  to  be  so  strange  as  the 
stem  truth  embodied  in  that  environment  of  Teuton 
soldiery  that  surrounded  the  Queen  City  of  the  Old  World 
from  September,  1870,  to  February,  187L  While  inside 
Trochu  planned,  ever  unavailingly,  oafeside^  in  Yecsailks, 
Bismarck  grimly  waited  for  the  "  physiological  monent,** 
and  the  palace  of  the  grand  monarque^  with  its  prond  in- 
scription **A  toutfts  les  gUnrea  de  la  France^**  was  in  nse  as  an 
hospital  for  the  wounded  German  soldiers.  Bat  on  the 
IStb  of  January,  1871,  tbe  grandest  salle  of  that  palacsb  the 
sumptuous  Oaderie  des  Olaces,  was  cleared  of  the  truckle- 
beds  of  the  wounded  soldiery,  that  it  might  be  the  scene 
for  the  proclamation  of  a  new  Emperor.  The  great  mir- 
rors that  once  reflected  the  splendor  of  the  Conrt  of 
Louis  reflect  to-day  tbe  varied  uniforms  of  the  Oermsn 
armies.  Not  Prussian  uniforms  alone  do  the  mirrors  re- 
flect, but  Bavarian,  Wiirtemberger,  Saxon,  also,  lor  to-day 
witnesses  the  consummation  of  German  unity,  and  the  crea- 
tion, or  rather  the  resurrection,  of  a  German  Empira  Tbe 
raised  dais  at  the  upper  end  of  tbe  long  hall  is  thronged 
with  the  princes  and  potentates  of  Germany,  gathered 
there  to  proclaim  as  **  the  German  Emperor"  the  square- 
shouldered,  white-haired  monarch  who  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  forefront  of  the  throng.  Behind  and  on  either  side 
of  him  are  the  men  who  have  made  tbat  Empire— Bis-* 
marck,  the  planner ;  Moltke,  the  strategbt ;  Boon,  the 
army  reformer.  By  his  side,  flushed  with  pride  in  his 
father,  stands  the  gallant  Crown  Prince,  scholar,  general, 
patriot  Suddenly  there  stands  forth  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  with  a  clash  of  his  sword  as  its  scabbard- 
point  rings  on  the  polished  floor.  He  waves  his  plumed 
helmet  aloft,  and  shouts,  "  Hurrah  for  the  German  Em- 
peror r*  Tbe  deep-noted  "  Hoch  I"  is  caught  up  vocifer- 
ously  by  the  throng ;  it  is  repeated  over  and  over  again* 
till  the  echo  of  the  cheering  booms  out  over  the  Place 
d'Armes  below.  Tbe  wounded  soldiers  in  the  adjacent 
galleries  hear  it  as  they  lie,  and  they  give  it  back  in  feeblert 
but  not  less  earnest,  tones.  The  Ckown  Prince  is  on  his 
knees  before  the  Emperor,  his  father,  kissiog  the  hand  of 
father  and  Kaiser.    The  cannon  bellow  oat  tiie  aalats^  ike 
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noiM  of  which  xningleB  with  the  firing  of  the  fighting  line 
out  to  the  front  by  Montretout  and  ViUe  d'Xvray,  There 
is  a  flash  of  trinmph  on  Biamarok'B  dark  face,  for  the 
unity  of  Germany  has  been  formally  consummated^  and  the 
Empire  of  Oharlemagne  has  been  resuscitated. 

The  ** physiological  moment"  came  at  last,  postponed 
long  enough  to  yindicate  the  heroism  of  Paris.  She  had 
■nooumbed  only  to  direst  need.  It  happened  to  me  to  be 
the  earliest  witness,  from  the  outside,  of  the  plight  of 
hungry  misery  to  which  she  had  been  reduced  before  she 
brought  herself  to  suffer  the  humiliation  of  surrender. 
Wan  citizens  crept  by  <m  the  unlit  bouleTtrds^  before  and 
since  a  parade  of  luxury  and  sleek  afllnencsii  No  cc^(i$ 
inTite4  ^^  promenader  with  brilliant  splendor  of  illumin- 
ation and  garish  laTishness  of  decoration ;  for  there  were 
*  no  promenaders  to  entice,  no  fuel  to  furnish  gas,  no  dainty 
Tiands  wherewith  to  trick  out  the  plate-glass  windows. 
The  gayety,  the  profusion,  and  the  sinfulness  of  tliat  Paris 
which  one  had  known  of  yore  had  giren  place  to  sombre 
dejection,  to  utter  depletion,  to  decorum  at  once  beautiful, 
startllDg  and  sad.  The  Bed  Gross  floated  from  almost 
every  house,  indicatire  of  sick  and  wounded  inmates ; 
bandaged  cripples  limped  along  the  streets,  and  the  only 
traffic  was  famished  by  the  interminable  procession  of 
funerals. 

But  there  was  to  befall  Paris  a  yet  sorer  humiliation 
than  surrender — the  entry  within  her  gates  of  the  conquer- 
ing army.  It  is  curious  how  history  repeats  itsell  In 
ISl^  wben  Blacher  carried  the  heights  of  Montmartre 
and  led  his  soldiers  down  into  the  city,  a  Prussian  band- 
master composed  a  marching-tune  for  the  occasion,  which 
he  called  the  **  Pariser  Einzugs-Marsch  " — ^the  "  March  for 
the  Entry  into  Paris."  It  was  brought  into  requisition 
again  in  1815,  when  the  Allies  occupied  Paris  Mter  Water- 
loo ;  and  now  once  again  Paris  was  to  hear  the  appropriate 
strains,  as  the  Teuton  columns  tramped  past  Napoleon's 
Arch  of  Triumph  and  flowed  like  a  broad  river  down  the 
Champs  Elys^es.  But  before  the  entry  into  Paris  there 
was  held  a  grand  review  on  the  plain  of  Longohamps,  on. 
the  skirts  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  To  this  day  the  foresters 
of  the  Bois  point  out  the  faint  traces  of  long  trenches  in 
its  glades,  which  they  aver  to  having  been  the  cooking* 
places  of  the  Prussian  army  that  camped  there  in  1815. 
And  if  you  ask  of  a  forester  why  there  are  no  large  treee 
in  the  Bois,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  forestal  domains  in  France,  he  will  assign  the 
reason  that  tbe  allied  forces  after  Waterloo  wrecked  the 
old  forest  by  cutting  down  the  trees  wherewith  to  boil 
their  camp-kettles.  A  glorious  pageant  this  review,  as  the 
old  Kaiser  on  his  strong,  black  horse  cantered  along  the 
serried  lines  that  stretched  from  the  Cascade  down  to  the 
verge  of  the  village  of  Auteuil  1  Wilhelm  himself  re- 
frained from  leading  the  way  into  the  subjugated  city,  and 
rode  quietly  back  to  Versailles,  past  the  gaunt,  fire-black- 
ened skeleton  of  the  once  beautiful  Chateau  of  St  Cloud. 
But  his  soldiers  tramped  on  through  the  Bois  to  the  Porte 
Maillot,  and  thence  spread  over  that  portion  of  the 
French  capital  which  by  arrangement  was  assigned  for 
the  temporary  German  occupation.  From  the  Trocadero 
a  whole  division  looked  forth  on  the  beautiful  city.  Lo  I 
before  the  Teuton  host  lays  Paris  as  in  a  panorama.  Over 
against  it,  rose  the  gilded  dome  of  the  Invalides,  below 
which  lie  the  ashes  of  the  great  Napoleon.  Behind,  the 
grand  pile  of  the  Arch  of  Triumph  reared  its  head.  In 
the  distance  rose  the  towers  of  St  Sulpice^  the  Pimtheon, 
Notre  Dame.  At  the  feet  of  the  Geirmans  wound  the 
Beine,  striped  out  with  its  beautiful  quays,  esplanades  and 
bridges ;  beyond,  the  Champ  de  Mafii,  clad  with  the  white 
ienti  of  the  Freooh.    Another  division,  marching  straight 


down  the  Champs  Elys^es,  saw  from  its  bivouac-place  on 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  garden-front  of  the  historic 
Tuileries. 

In  the  Place,  the  allegorical  statues  of  the  French  city 
are  draped  with  crape.  Profounder  than  those  hooding 
the  others  are  the  trappings  of  mourning  on  the  statue  of 
Strasbourg,  the  fair  Bhine  city  that  has  been  torn  from 
France.  And  who  is  this  tall,  aqaare  man  on  the  big 
hbrse^  who,  helmet  on  head  and  clothed  in  undress  cui- 
rassier uniform,  sits  in  his  saddle  in  the  shadow  of  the 
statue  of  Strasbourg,  and  looks  fixedly  through  the  leafless 
trees  of  the  garden  at  that  comer  of  the  Tmileries  which 
is  next  the  Hue  Bivoli  ?  Bismarck,  from  underneath  the 
emblem  of  the  province  he  has  reft  from  France^  as  he  sits 
here  amid  the  consummation  of  that  enterprise  of  which 
he  has  been  the  Ufe  and  the  soul,  is  looking  at  the  win* 
dows  of  that  room  fn  the  Tuileries  wherein  he  and  Napo- 
leon had  tiie  interview  in  1877,  from  which  the  former 
came  out  with  the  fixed  oonviction  that  the  only  solution 
of  the  problem  at  issue  between  Franc6  and  Germany 
must  be  war.  The  conviction  has  been  fulfilled,  and  to 
his  triumph.  Who  shall  say. to  what  extent  has  it  been 
that  his  conviction  that  the  war  was  inevitable  has  been 
tbe  cause  of  that  war  ? 
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OSEPH  ADDISON,  when  the  Bight 
Honorable  Bobert  Boyle  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  garret  in  the  Hay  market ;  the 
Heir  of  Linne^  when  the  ceiling  broke 
over  his  thriftless  head,  and  the  one 
"  faithful  friend  **  left  to  him  stood  con- 
fessed— were  joyful  men;  but  never  a 
man,  in  fact  or  fiction,  was  more  joyful 
than  I,  when,  on  a  certain  morning  in  the 
month  of  September,  a  letter  was  put 
into  my  hands  bearing  a  country  post- 
mark, London,  at  all  times  odious  to 
me^  is  peculiarly  odious  in  September. 
Since  February  I  had  been  close  locked  in  the  embraces 
of  the  "stony-hearted  stepmother,*'  and  I  could  see  no 
remission  of  my  doom.  Others  might  repair  the  wall,  but 
I  could  abide  only  in  my  breaches  ;  and  for  the  most  in- 
sipid of  all  reasons— for  the  reason  that  there  was  no  other 
place  whereto  I  could  betake  myself.  For  me  no  door  of 
hospitality  creaked  on  generous  hinge  ;  no  friendly  hand 
beckoned  tq  me ;  no  voice,  I  could  not  hear,  summoned 
me  throQgh  the  penny  post  So  in  London  I  staid,  and 
cursed  my  fate  ;  for  to  go  a-touring  as  my  own  host  was 
beyond  the  question. 

A  combination  of  untoward  events  had  for  some  time 
past  confined  me  to  a  simple  and  retired  mode  of  life,  and 
had,  indeed,  brought  me  into  disagreeable  proximify  to 
that  ** eternal  want  of  pence**  which,  if  Mr.  Tennyson 
will  permit  me  to  venture  on  a  more  than  conjectural 
emendation,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  public  men,  among 
whom  I  have  no  pretensions  to  range  myself. 

The  letter  was  from  my  old  friend  and  comrade  of  school 
and  college,  Matthew  Morley.  '*  Gome  down,'*  it  ran,  *<as 
quick  as  your  own  engagements  and  the  Midland  Gounties' 
line  will  let  you.  Bring  everything  that  you  have  neoes- 
ary  for  hunting,  shooting  and  fishing,  save  horses,  birds, 
and  fishes,  which  I  will  provide.  Bring  your  best  spirits 
and  your  best  appetite,  and  stay  till  you  have  exhausted 
both.  Thsire  is  no  party^only  Jaoky.**  Was  ever  written 
or  read  so  periect  an  invitation  f 
M^  pr^paxatlooa  vepni  soon  made^  and  belore  almost  I 
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and  happy  indiTi^oBli 
are  equallx  popalar  wiih  1 
sexes  —  nobody's  eomj,  b 
abort,  and  leaai  of  all  hii  ova. 
Hk  wifo  was  a  HHlfi^  plomp. 
sweet  partridgiQ  of  a  woois, 
not  i^reoiael/  prellx»  bo  I  fwj 
pleaflatit  to  look  iipoo-HP«il 
read,  a  capita  lollceiv  J^ 
withal  an  exeelleiil  hairn^ 
keeper.  Thej  had  oiM  e^ld 
— a  £at»  omrJy •beaded,  blae» 
eyed  boy«  who  pforaliad*  an 
bia  father  add,  to  ^ikd^mdoa 
of  spoiling,  Aito^allifliv  ihgf 
were  a  very  dtfurmla^  «o«pK 
and  kept  a  Y^exy  duttmtag 
hoQsa, 

Jaeky  BMrita  few  wovdi  to 
hlmaelL  Hie  nao^  waa  M^ 
eon,  bttt  he  mtiftl  not  be  ooo* 
founded    with    the 


had  fairly  realized  my  deliver* 
I  found  mytelf  whirlitsF^- 
away  tbrongh  a  snnny  Eng^ 
liah  landscape  to  fresh  air, 
pleasant  qnartera^  good  oom- 
pany,  and  abore,  perhaps,  and 
bejond  all,  to  a  blessed  state 
of  freedom,  to  a  Utopia  where 
the  wicked  shonld  cease  from 
Iroabling^  and  the  weary  one 
be  at  rest  for  a  time. 

My  friend  Mat  wss  nniyer- 
sally  aoknowledged  to  be  the 
"beet  fellow  ont"  Whether 
be  truly  merited  thi.^  tremoo- 
dona  distinotioD,  I  cannot 
nndertako  to  decide ;  but  he 
certainly  wae  a  very  *'good 
fellow.''  Handsome,  clever, 
agreeable,  and  sufficiently 
zioh,  be  was  one  of  those  rare 
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wearers  of  thai  Tulgar  patitK 
nymio.  A  straoge  peouiiarity 
gave  him  a  atatue  and  a  per* 
Bonslity  of  his  own,  and  that 
was  an  extraordinary  affedioo 
for  Ireland,  and  all  people  and 
things  Irish.  To  paas  lor  a 
GOO  of  that  moiai  aftd 
choly  floO  waa  the 
sjon  of  his  hearty  tbcMtgk  km 
was  English  to  Ih^  baokbooew 
and  had  never,  il  was  beliarfad, 
set  foot  outaide  the  cotmtfy  of 
his  birth.  But  be  hmd  ab- 
sorbed a  vast  aDOusI  of  read* 
ing  on  the  aubjeeti  «kW^  ol 
the  romantio  ordttr* 

Cbarlee  Iiever,  in  parliofilar, 
was  the  idol  of  kk  wonMp* 
and  from  him,  and  oihttts  wko 
have  written  of  the  glociaa  and 
the  griefs  of  £rin*a  gre«Q  isli^ 
bo  had  oompoundad  a  ectioat 
form  of   langioige  wblok  ba 
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Fdeliyerod  as  one,  tie  tondlj  conoei^ed,  to  the  maoner 
baro.  For  tbe  rest,  he  was  a  vulgar,  kiod-hearted,  merry 
litile  fellow,  verj  liberal  with  Ida  money,  of  which  ha 
always  had  a  plentifnl  supply,  and  a  past-master  in  all 
the  theory  of  sport,  though  something  less  admirable  In 
practice^  How  the  friendship  between  him  and  Mat  eTer 
originated  was 
A  mystery,  but 
firm  frieQcIs 
they  were,  nod 
for  some  years 
past  there  hud 
axisteil  a  reg- 
ular partner- 
ahip  between 
them  in  all 
their  sporting 
Arrangements, 
Snch  were  tbe 
friends  to 
whom  I  was 
bonnd. 

They  were 
wMtiog  for  md 
at  tbe  station 
where  I  had 
been  btd  to 
alight  Jacky, 
on  the  plat* 
foim,  fat.  ra* 
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diant,  and  sunburned ;  and  outside^  Hat,  in  the  neatest 
of  dog-carts,  with  a  wicked-looking  bay  mare  between  the 
shafts^  in  a  mighty  state  of  impatienoe  to  be  quit  of  tbe 
broken-knee'd  company  in  which  she  found  herself. 

"Jump  up,  my  boy  P  cried  Mat     ''The  mare*s  a  bit 
fidgety  ;  your  things  will  oome  on  in  theoart.  Now,  Jacky, 

gently  w  i  t  k 
my  springs. 
Sit  tight  r 
and,  with  a 
tre  men  dona 
bound,  off  we 
went  As  we 
rattled  along. 
Mat  unfolded 
tbe  pbn  of  the 
campaign.  He 
hi^d  got  the 
plrce  msrrel- 
oo&ly  cheapo 
he  said ;  as  it 
WBS  so  big 
nobody  would 
take  it 

*'  It's  A  trifie 
out  of  repair, 
but  we  have 
put  as  much 
as  we  want  in 
capital  ordec 


I 
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One  vioff  holds  Jacky  and  ns  xrell  enongh.  YonMl  be 
rather  bj  yourself,  but  yon  won't  mind  that,  I  know ;  and 
old  Parsons  (the  bntler)  is  somewhere  in  yonr  neighbor- 
hood. Then  for  sport  They  have  been  rattling  the 
clubs  abont  finely ;  and  the  day  after  to-morrow  they 
draw  an  outlying  cover  of  my  own.  There  are  par- 
tridges, I  know ;  and  pheasants,  I  am  told  ;  and  a  moat, 
4nippo8ed  to  contain  some  pike  of  fabulous  age  and  size. 
The  oook  ia  in  rare  fettle^  and  the  last  batch  of  claret  will 
make  yonr  hair  cnrL  Parsons  says  it  does  his  heart 
good  to  see  Jacky  drink  it  There,  if  these  delights  thy 
mind  can  more^  come  live  with  us,  and  be  our  Iotc,  till 
oomathing  better  moves  yon  !" 

"Divil  doubt  liim  I"  said  Jacky ;  and  he  spoke  my  sen- 
timents to  a  nicety. 

We  had  turned  o£f  the  high-road  now,  through  a  pretty, 
ivy«covered  lodge,  and  were  bowling  along  through  rich, 
wide-stretching  pastures,  intersected  with  a  variety  of 
what  Jacky  was  pleased  to  call  most  "gentlemanly" 
fences.  Aoother  gate,  a  sweep  round  a  well-wooded  little 
oopse^  and  the  house  came  in  sight  Oertainly  it  was  a 
large  and  ancient-looking  building.  "  A  looming  bastion 
topped  with  flre^*'  it  seemed,  standing  up  square  and  grim 
agaiast  the  setting  sun.  It  formed  three  sides  of  a  square, 
eaoh  wing  being  crowned  at  either  end  with  a  turret  In 
the  centre  a  stone  portioo  gave  access  to  a  long,  low  hall, 
paved  with  black-and-white  marble.  In  front  lay  a  well- 
ahaven  lawn,  divided  from  the  fields  by  a  sunken  fence, 
and  a  pair  of  light  iron  gates,  of  modem  construction, 
hung  lietween  pillars  of  venerable  stone.  Behind,  a  large 
paddook,  fringed  with  stately  trees,  stretched  down  to  the 
home  of  the  mighty  pike,  now  gleaming  crimson  in  the 
rich  western  light 

"A  fine  old  place,  indeed,"  I  said,  as  I  jumped  down. 
'*It  should  have  a  history.  Mat,  and  a  ghost,  too,  of  its 
own." 

Jacky  looked  at  me,  nodding  mysteriously,  and  purs- 
ing up  his  fat  lips,  as  though  he  could  a  tale  unfold  and 
he  would. 

"I  don't  know  about  the  history,"  answered  Mat,  with 
a  short  laugh,  **  but  some  will  swear  to  the  ghost  But 
come,  we  have  only  just  time  to  dress.  Let  me  show  you 
to  your  room," 

'Twas  a  merry  party  sat  down  to  dinner  tbat  night 
Mat's  wife  seemed  as  pleased  to  see  me  as  was  her  hus- 
band ;  the  cojk  surpassed  herself,  and  the  claret  was  more 
than  all  my  fancy  painted  it  Jacky  must,  I  think,  have 
drunk  at  least  three  bottles  to  his  own  share.  "  There's 
not  a  headache  in  a  hogshead,"  he  declared  ;  and  I  hoped, 
for  his  sake,  there  was  not 

As  we  were  separating  for  the  night,  after  a  prolonged 
tobacco-parliament,  during  which  we  had  settled  all  our 
own  affairs  and  those  of  the  nation,  and  after  we  had  care- 
fully corrected  any  possible  acidity  that  might  have  lurked 
in  the  claret  by  the  application  of  some  very  superior 
Scotch  whisky,  I  asked  Mat  what  he  meant  by  his  remark 
anent  the  ghost 

"Nothing,"  was  the  answer,  with  a  yawn  ;  "at  least  it's 
all  nonsense." 

"  But  what  is  it  that's  all  nonsense  ?"  I  persevered. 

"See  here  now "  began  Jacky;  but  Mat  stopped 

him. 

"If  Jacky  once  gets  on  the  subject  of  ghosts  he'll  talk 
till  the  first  Monday  after  eternity.  It's  some  folly  (i  the 
servants.  There's  a  pretty  kitchenmaid  in  love  with  one 
of  the  grooms,  and  she's  reported  by  Parsons  to  have  seen 
or  heard  something.  You  know  what  that  means :  if  one 
servant  begins,  all  the  rest  follow  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 
JSven  old  Parsons  looks  grave  of  mornings.    Of  course,  as 


I  say,  it's  all  nonsense ;  but  perhaps  I  eboald  have  wintd 
you,  if  yon  have  any  paf  icnlar  f anoies  aboafe  that  Kvt  of 
thing." 

"Not  at  nil," I  said  |  ''on  the  oontrary,  my  dear  fellow, 
I  look  on  this  as  a  now  proof  of  your  generosi^.  Itii 
not  every  man  who  provides  a  ghost  for  hia  frienda.  Whil 
do  yon  think,  Jaoky  Y" 

"Begorra,"  answered  the  litUe  man,  with  the  ghost,  ii 
it  were^  of  a  hicooagh,  "  I  don't  laaom  what  to  think  of  il 
atall,atalL  Bnt  if  there's  a  ghoat^  faith,  wall  hiy  bim  it 
a  Bed  Sea  of  Mat's  darei,  and  what  better  can  je  withT 

This  was  unanswerable^  and  so  to  bed  we  waot. 

Whether  it  was  the  change  of  aoeoaw  the  railway  ]oa> 
n^,  the  olaret  or  the  whisky,  or  aU  thaee  oanaes  ooa- 
bined,  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  know,  that  I  alapt  a  dosp^ 
unbroken  sleep,  "like  any  ohrlstom  ohild,**  till  theeomid 
of  pouring  water  opened  my  eyes  on  the  aerrant  eettiiif 
forth,  for  my  delectation,  a  mighty  tab ;  and  that  If  all 
the  ghosto  that  hannt  the  limbo  of  departed  spirits  vcM 
abroad  that  night,  at  least  they  disturbed  not  ma. 

Others,  however,  it  seemed  had  been'  leaa  fortonaia 
Parsons's  face  wore  an  air  of  severest  gloom,  as  I  eaeonB- 
tered  that  worthy  servant  on  my  way  to  the  hreaklsiit 
room,  and  his  respectful  greeting  was  olouded  with  a  stnss 
of  injury.  Within,  I  found  all  ill  at  ease.  Jacky's  appetits 
was  almost  gone— though  that,  to  be  sore^  mlfl^  liafe 
been  the  claret ;  but  on  his  mmd  there  eyidently  ky  a 
weightier  burden  than  all  the  olaret  that  ever  left  tbs 
pleasant  land  of  France  could  have  imposed.  Mat  him- 
self was  short  in  speech  and  temper ;  while  aomathing  fu 
more  serious  than  the  fall  of  Ghina  had  manifestlj  bs^ 
pened  to  render  sweet  Mrs.  Mat  no  longer  mistress  of  hsr- 
selfL  That  confounded  ghost^  I  argned,  mentailj,  lor  a 
ducat ! 

It  was  the  ghost  It  had  been  at  its  tricks  again,  and 
the  cook  had  given  warning.  Here  was  matter  for  aorrow, 
indeed  I  The  house  was  large,  my  nerves  strong,  my  di- 
gestion good.  All  the  ghosts  that  Mrs.  Crowe  erer  heard 
of  might,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  have  played  their 
ghostliest  on  whomsoever  and  in  whatsoever  fashion  they 
pleased ;  but  the  cook  must  not  be  disturbed.  In  her  aU 
our  comfort,  all  our  happiness,  our  Tory  beings  wars 
centred. 

"  She  fills,  she  bounds,  oonneots  and  equals  all  I"* 

For  the  first  time  I  began  to  feel  a  real  interest  in  tbs 
goblin. 

There  was  no  disguising  the  fact ;  the  whole  oommnnity 
was  unhinged.  Every  one,  I  need  scarcely  saj,  from  the 
master  to  the  kitchenmaid,  was  loud  in  soornf  ul  disbelief 
of  all  ghostly  visitants,  though  Jacky  seemed  to  have  a 
lingering  suspiciofthat,  as  an  Irishman,  it  did  not  behove 
him  altogether  to  repudiate  their  existenoet  I>e8pike, 
however,  this  universal  skepticism,  there  was  a  sensation 
of  uneasiness  in  the  domestic  atmosphere.  Ohost  or  no 
ghost,  the  matter,  it  was  generally  felt,  had  exceeded  the 
Umits  of  a  jest. 

The  day  wore  somewhat  wearily  away.  We  inspected 
the  stables,  but  there  was  no  proposal  to  have  the  hones 
out  We  walked  down  to  the  moat,  and  stared  at  its 
muddy  waters,  speculating  bitterly  on  the  size  of  their 
inhabitants,  but  made  no  movement  to  put  ear  specula* 
tions  to  the  proof.  We  smoked  a  great  deal,  however, 
and  all  drank  brandy-and-soda-water  at  luncheon.  At 
dinner,  as  may  be  guessed,  we  were  less  hongiy  thai 
thirsty. 

The  soup  was  pronounced  excellent,  and  the  claret  si- 
tacked  with  a  more  than  Bulgarian  aavagenesi^     Wheaov       ^ 
hostess  left  the  dining-room,  aha  left  ns  te  the  99m 
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Something,  ifc  uras  agreed,  most  be  determined  abont  this 
hideona  goblin  that  threatened  to  destroj  onr  peaoefnl 
home ;  and  good  Mrs.  Mat  was  well  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  tobACCo  in  masonline  councils.  An  immediate 
adjournment  was  made,  therefore,  to  the  smoking-room  ; 
the  ''materials,*'  as  Jaokj  called  the  whisky,  were  pro- 
daoed ;  for  in  anch  a  crisis  onr  souls  were  too  big  for 
ooffee,  and  Mat,  of  course,  took  the  chair. 

I  need  not  particularize  our  deliberations.  Unlike  many 
of  more  national  import,  they  had  a  practical  result,  and 
to  that  result  I  will  come. 

As  I  have  said— or,  as  I  think  I  hare  not  laid  yet^  as  I 
will  say  now — a  gallery  ran  round  the  house  on  the  third 
and  topmost  story.  Here  were  ttie  rooms  where  the 
eerrants  slept,  and  others,  long  dismantled,  tenanted  only 
by  spiders  and  mice,  and  furnished  mostly  with  oobweba. 
Iq  the  centre  of  this  gallery,  fronting  a  deep  bay-window, 
a  wide  staircase  led  to  the  lower  story.  Beneath  the  tur- 
rets, which  crowned,  as  I  have  said,  either  end  of  the 
wings,  a  similar  but  smaller  window  admitted,  through 
tiny  diamond-shaped  panes,  a  dim  mysterious  light  It 
was  a  gloomy  place — a  place  of  all  others  for  a  ghost ;  and 
here  it  was  our  particular  goblin  delighted  to  play  its 
unhallowed  pranks. 

Here,  then,  it  was  resolyed  we  should  take  our  watch. 
It  was  from  this  gallery,  or  from  its  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, that  the  sounds  arose  that  disturbed  the  midnight 
slumbers  of  our  domestics,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
poisoned  the  happiness  of  our  own  waking  hours.  .  If  the 
ghost,  then,  came  of  mortal  mold,  and  proved  itself  no 
more  of  phantom  coinage  than  the  Black  Friar  that  visited 
Juan  in  the  halls  of  Amundeville^  here  was  the  place 
where  we  should  be  most  likely  to  lay  hands  on  the  rash 
intruder.  If  it  came  from  below-:I  allude  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  house,  not  to  that  nether  world  to  which  dis- 
embodied spirits  are  vulgarly  affiliated — it  was  obvious 
that  it  must  pass  to  the  scene  of  its  operations  by  the 
staircase  which  we  commanded.  If  in  the  gallery  itself,  or 
in  the  rooms  opening  on  the  gallery,  was  its  lurking- 
place,  then,  at  any  rate^  we  could  not  be  more  conveni- 
ently posted  to  track  it  to  its  lair. 

It  had  struck  eleven  when  Mat  gave  the  signal  for  de- 
parture. Armed  each  of  us  with  a  stout  cudgel,  and, 
stepping  lightly  with  slippered  feet,  we  set  out  for  the 
scene  of  operations.  A  bright  moon,  shining  nearly  at 
the  full  in  a  cloudy  sky,  gave  a  fitful  light  to  our  passage. 
All  around  was  at  times  as  bright  as  day,  but  with  an  un- 
natural and  fantastic  brightness ;  and  anon  some  passing 
cloud  would  plunge  us  and  everything  into  a  gloom 
peopled  with  all  manner  of  spectral  shapes  and  shadows. 
Whoever  has  made  his  way  at  such  an  hour  and  by  such 
nnoertain  light  through  an  old,  half-empty  house  will  un- 
derstand the  feelings  with  which  we  moved  to  our  destined 
guMTtera. 

"  Foredoomed  to  Rhosts  and  phantoms, 
Tliat  gallant  army  oame." 

The  disposition  of  our  forces  wns  as  follows  :  Mat  com- 
manded in  the  centre,  Jacky  on  the  right  wing,  I  on  the 
left.  There  was  no  lack  of  concealment,  of  deep-set  cor- 
ners and  umbrageous  nooks,  whence,  like  to  beautiful- 
browed  (Enone,  we  could  see  all,  ourselves  unseen.  En- 
sconced in  one  of  these  coigns  of  vantage,  a  dusky  recess 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  left  wing,  and  commanding  the 
whole  length  of  the  gallery,  up  to  the  left  of  Mat's  position, 
I  watched  and  waited. 

How  long  I  had  kept  vigil  I  cannot  precisely  say,  but  I 
imow  that  I  had  more  than  once  caught  myself  nodding 
vainfally.    If  only  I  might  have  smoked  I    Tne  amaUeat 


and  mildest  of  cigarettes  would  have  been  invaluable  ;  but 
Mat  had  been  careful  to  impress  upon  us  the  fatal  objec- 
tion to  such  a  course.  Tobacco,  somebody  onoe  said — 
was  it  not  Lord  Beaconsfleld ?— is  the  tomb  of  Love; 
according  to  Mat,  it  was  also  the  one  tomb  from  which  all 
ghosts,  of  the  kind  we  expected  to  catch,  distinctly  re- 
fused to  arise. 

Gold,  oramped,  and  comfortless,  I  had  just  been  awaked 
to  an  unnatural  oonsoiousneaa  by  the  sudden  dislocation  of 
my  neck,  consequent  on  a  nod  of  abnormal  violence^  when 
there  fell  a  aonnd,  on  what,  in  courtesy,  I  must  term  my 
listening  ear,  which  set  every  nerve  in  my  body  tingling, 
and  banished  at  once  both  the  subatance  and  the  idea  of 
sleepi  It  was  a  strange  sound,  nnlike  any  I  had  ever 
heard  before.  It  was  not  a  cry,  nor  a  groan,  nor  a  sigh, 
but  a  compound,  as  it  were,  of  all  three— a  very  ghostly 
sound,  indeed,  and  wide  awake  I  was,  from  the  crown 
of  my  head  to  the  sole  of  my  feet,  the  instant  I  heard  it 

Whence  it  came  I  could  not  be  certain,  save  that  it  was 
not  from  above  or  below,  but  on  the  level  of  the  gallery 
itself ;  and  as  there  was  nothing  behind  me  but  the  blank 
wall  and  the  bow-window,  it  must  obviously  have  oome 
from  some  point  between  Mat's  post  and  mine.  Leaving 
my  comer,  then,  I  moved  stealthily  up  to  get  touch,  as 
the  soldiers  say,  of  the  former's  left  At  that  moment  a 
larger  and  darker  cloud  than  usual  plunged  the  gallery 
Jnto  a  deeper  and  more  protracted  gloom.  As  I  pussed  by 
one  of  the  disused  rooms,  through  the  half -open  door  of 
which  the  cool  night-breeze,  wafted  in  through  a  broken 
window,  blew  softly  on  my  face,  the  cry  was  reflected  with 
startliag  and  sudden  distinctness,  while  at  the  same  in- 
stant somf'thing  seemed  to  brush  past  my  shoulder,  so 
close  as  almost  to  touch  me.  Down  the  gallery,  toward 
Mat,  I  heard  a  sound  as  of  some  rapid  movement,  through 
the  upper  air,  for  the  oaken  floor  gave  forth  no  sound  of 
passing  tread  ;  and  once  again,  but  further  this  time  and 
fainter,  that  strange  ghostly  wail  rose  and  died  away  upon 
the  night  I  do  not  think— at  least  I  like  not  to  think — 
that  I  was  frightened  ;  but  I  set  my  teeth  hard  and  took  a 
tighter  gprip  of  my  trusty  stick,  as,  raising  my  voice  as  loud 
as  I  dared  without  waking  the  house,  I  called  to  Mat  to 
be  on  his  guard,  and  quickened  my  pace  up  the  gallery. 
Once  again,  as  I  did  so,  I  heard  the  cry,  and  that  strange 
swooping  sound,  that  "  boat  of  invisible  wingfs,"  as  though 
some  spirit  of  ill — Azrael,  perhaps,  himself — were  abroad 
that  night     The  next  instant  I  was  round  the  comer. 

No  sight  nor  sound  of  either  of  my  brothers  on  guard, 
though  that  cry,  had  they  been  on  their  posts,  must  have 
reached  them  as  clearly  as  me!  Had  they  played  me 
false  and  sneaked  o£f  to  bed,  leaving  me  and  the  ghost  to 
fight  it  out  between  us?  What  should  I  do?  Follow 
their  example,  and  leave  the  foe  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  field  ?  While  I  pondered,  much  perplexed  and  in 
no  sweet  temper,  again  the  cry  sounded,  and  thia  time^ 
beyond  all  doubt  from  Jacky's  post  on  the  right;  but 
scarcely  had  it  died  away  when  another  sound  rose  on  the 
air,  of  a  very  different  and  less  ghostly  kind— a  woman's 
voice^  shrill  and  sudden  ;  and  close  on  it  an  exclamation, 
the  purport  of  which  1  could  not  catch,  but  oonohed, 
unless  my  ears  deceived  me  strangely,  in  Jacky's  familiar 
tones.  Even  in  the  way  of  kindness,  no  ghost  can  be  per- 
mitted to  lift  his  hand  against  a  woman  I  Off  I  set  ac- 
cordingly, burning  with  all  manner  of  valiant  resolves, 
and,  turning  the  comer,  ran  fnli  into  the  arms  of  one 
of  the  maids,  a  comely  wench,  with  disheveled  hair,  far- 
streaming  robe,  and  a  pettieoat  thrown  hastily  over  a  pair 
of  plump  shonldefiL 

"Theghoel,thegho8tl  ITsgoft^uftter^js  ell  Ihegirl 
oonld  gasp^  as  pointing  down  the  passage^  she  disengaged 
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proieiioo  of  m  gboH   ttQ 
ans  eqatL   So  ramiiftOBiii^  \ 
of  tiia  footoeOfWiio  was  fillip 
iDOfii  (leesnltj    dad   iBbb  !!• 
imH^   ma    Wxodiahsd,   nave- 
ofer,  m  pokar  in    his  buoIj 
graap^  I  »dfKO0»i 


Tbe  two  kiiches-isktt*4«  wt 
thd  onJj  inhAhilAQis  of  Uit 
wiag  over  wbioh  J^ekj  baa 
h«eQ  let  to  waleh.  Tbanwa 
ll?e  rooim  on  Ihs  riflil-luad 
side^  looking  from  Iha  otnln^ 
and  on  Iha  left  six  «B«]kr 
rooma»  AOftroely  mom  Ihw 
Urge  oIoeetA.  «ych  liftd  iMfw 
been  inBabit^d  willilo  liie 
memorj  of  maxL  li  wu  ta 
the  two  fiimi  of  Ibete  flf» 
roomi  th&t  tfa6  giri»  slcpl^  « 
door  between  the  two  ailofit' 


benelf  from  mj  inToliintarj 
embraoeci  and  leaving  her 
upper  garment  in  mj  hand^ 
("Gods  and  men/*  sighed  old 
Pm,  "w©  are  all  deluded 
thtiat*'},  was  o£r  like  a  lap* 
wiog.  strict  orders  had  been 
isBQed  that»  no  matter  what 
tamnlt  might  rage  without, 
no  servant,  tmleaa  epeclolfj 
summoned,  was  to  leave  his 
or  her  room  that  night  But 
thia  was  more  than  dash  and 
blood  could  stand.  The  gal- 
lery 'was  filling  fast  with 
white-robed  figures  and  many 

t  twinkling  feet, 
**Wrh   floating   draperiea  and 
with  flying  hair. 
With  aager  ejes,  and  light  but 
harried  tread. 
And  hoeoma,  arms  and  ankles 
h  gianoing  bare.*^ 


;  was  nseleea  to  order  them 
bnok  to  their  rooms;  in  the 
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TBB   CAPTir* 


IV  TEir  GiaoxKa  or  miLniLMSBooa* 


mg  free  oommnni^s^iioa  ana 
mutual  protection*  Elian,  the 
fat  maid  whom  I  eoootintaridv 
had  vonohaafed  the  intomi^ 
tion  that  the  ghost  bad  **gol 
Kate*';  and  from  unmistakable 
sounds  emanating  from  Kate's 
room,  it  was  evident  at  least 
that,  ghost  or  no  ghost,  sofne- 
thing  had  happened  verj  s^ 
no  a  si  J  to  upset  that  joaeg 
person's  equiiibtinm*  The 
door  was  opened  an4  In  I 
raahe^l,  closelj  followed  by 
my  stalwart  ally. 

What  a  epectiicle  of  fear  OMt 
my  sight  1  In  the  oeoln  of 
the  room  stood  poor  KaH  in 
no  other  garment  than  hm 
ntght-dreo^  end  rrreetbf  ti 


I 


tho    moonllgbt 
ihfti     Btreamed 
in  through  the 
window   r«ther 
mora  of  a  stont 
and     w  e  1 1- 
fihaped    person 
than.    I    traat, 
that    usually 
discreet  damael 
waa  in  the  habit 
o!     fitibmitting 
to  male  ioapeo- 
tion ;  while  the 
aamo    tale* tell- 
ing    InmiDary 
brought      into 
prominent    re- 
lief ^<*aUa» 
that     e*er      it 
ahonldr— the 
familiar     form 
of  —  J  a  o  k  7  1 
Jack  J  himself, 
and  none  other, 
standing  by  I  he    A 
bedside,     and    ► 
fitaring    at    na 
with   the   most 
comical      look 
of      perplexity 
that    ever    hn* 
man     coanten- 
anoe      wore. 
Tbe     aitnation 
was  embarraas- 
ing,    certainly  I 
but     ghostly — 
no  ;     a  m  o  r  e    6 
earthly   pair   1    p 
never  aet  eyes    V| 
oQ«     The  situ-    fi 
iition.     I    Bay,     6 
was    embarros-    Z 
sing  for  all  of    g 
ua.    Where  the    g 
denoe  was  Mat?    ^ 
was     my    first 
thought     The 
aerTftntSi   of 
course,  were  ali 
orowdlng    into    j 
the    doorway ;    g 
the     girl     was 
sobbing  byster- 
icallj;  Jttcky 
was     pouring 
forth,    aoaroely 
leas     hysteri- 
oally,  ft  torrent 
of  -voluble,  but 
wholly       inco- 
herent, explan- 
ations ;        the 
men  were    tit- 
tering, and  the 
women  mutter* 
ing,**  Shame  r 
A     pleasant 
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predioament  trnlj  for  a  aimple  yonng  man  bent  npon  a 
^APP7t  peaceful  holiday  from  all  oare  andworrjl 
Where  the  denoe  wae  Mat  ? 

Happily,  at  this  janotnre  he  appeared  npon  the  aoene, 
followed  by  Parsona,  in  whose  reverend  presenoe  the  most 
questionable  transaction  conld  not  but  assnme  an  air  oi 
respeotability.  Under  snoh  inflaenoe  order  was  soon 
restored.  The  still  sobbing  Kate  was  consigned  to  the  cure 
of  Mrs.  Jones,  the  aympaihetio,  albeit  sadly  scandalized, 
housekeeper,  and  the  rest  were  dismissed  to  their  respeo- 
iite  rooms.  In  a  very  few  minutes  the  gallery  had 
assumed  its  normal  aspect  and  stillness,  and  we  three 
were  left  alone. 

*' Jacky,"  then  said  Mat,  with  some  reasonable  show  of 
temper,  **  what  on  earth  does  all  this  mean  ?  What  took 
you  into  the  girl's  room  ?  and  what  the  deuce  have  you 
been  up  to  ?" 

"Sure,  then/'  said  Jacky,  scratching  his  head  in  sore 
perplexity,  "  your  last  two  questions  are  easily  answered 
enough.  It's  myself  took  myself  into  the  room ;  and  it's 
nothing  Fye  been  up  to  at  all,  at  alL  But  for  what  it  all 
means,  the  deuce  a  bit  I  can  telL  I  heard  a  yery  queer  noise 
—a  very  moral  of  my  grandmother's  banshee — and  seeing 
an  open  door,  made  bold  to  peep  in,  thinking  I'd  be  after 
catching  the  rascal,  when  out  jumped  a  fine  fat  lass,  with 
little  enough  on  her,  squeaking  for  all  the  world  like  a  pig 
with  its  throat  cut ;  and  seeing  there  was  another  of  them, 
with  as  good  a  pair  of  lungs  in  full  play,  I  stepped  up  to 
her,  poor  soul  I  and  let  her  see  I  was  no  ghost,  but  as 
good  flesh  and  blood  as  herself,  and  plenty  of  it,  by  the 
same  token,  it's  she  that's  got.  An'  then  ye  all  came  blun- 
dering in  as  though  there  was  murdering  and  all  manner 
of  yillany  on.  And  that's  all  I  know  of  the  matter.  Mat, 
me  boy,  as  I'm  a  living  man,  and  a  mighty  thirsty  one, 
too,  after  all  this  pother." 

"There,  that  will  do,"  broke  in  Mat,  yawning  porten* 
tously;  "for  goodness  sake  stop  that  nonsense,  and  let's 
get  to  bed.  See,  here's  the  morning  on  us  already,  and 
we  blinking  here  like  a  nest  of  owls.  Come  along ;  and, 
Jacky,  for  decency's  sake  leave  the  girls  alone  till  we've 
had  our  sleep  out." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I'm  as  innocent  as  little  Mat  himself. 
More  by  token,  I  couldn't  keep  my  eyes  open  to  look  at 
holy  St  Bridget  herself." 

Down-stairs  accordingly  we  proceeded,  and  after  we  had 
seen  Jacky  safe  to  his  room,  Mat  accompanied  me  to  my 
own  door.  As  we  went,  I  related  my  experiences,  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  heard  or  seen  nothing. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  answer ;  "  I  have  heard  a  good  deal,  and 
seen — well,  not  so  much,  bat  quite  enough.  Bat  no  more 
of  it  now.  You  shall  know  everything  in  good  time,  and 
when  we've  all  bad  our  sleep— which  I.  for  one,  want  most 
confoundedly— and  are  washed  and  clothed  and  in  our 
right  mind  again,  I  think  I  can  promise  you  a  sight  of  this 
'goblin  damned.'  So  good-night,  or,  rather,  good-morn- 
ing, and  pleasant  dreams  to  you.'* 

I  rolled  into  bed  without  a  thought  of  anything  natural 
or  supernatural,  and  almost  before  my  head  had  touched 
the  pillow  was  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just  Far  on  into  the 
day,  and  until  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens,  I  lay  in  a 
dreamless  slumber  ;  yet  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  scarce 
closed  my  eyes  when  a  servant  stood  at  my  bedside. 

"Master's  compliments,  sir,  and  he's  got  the  ghost,  it 
you'd  like  to  see  it     He's  at  breakfast  now." 

"  What  I"  said  I,  rubbing  my  heavy  eyes,  and  devoutly 
wishing  master,  man  and  ghost  anywhere  but  where  they 
conld  disturb  my  rest     "Who's  at  breakfast?     Your 
master  or  the  ghost  V" 
"Both,  sir,  please." 


"All  rights"  I  said,  leaping  on  to  the  floor,  for  I  fsltto 
hesitate  was  to  be  lost  "Tell  your  master  I  will  be  with 
him  in  a  moment" 

The  cold  water  of  my  bath  revived  me,  and  after  a  t&j 
hasty  toilet,  I  started  for  the  breakfast-room.  On  my  wwf 
across  the  hall  I  was  joined  by  Jacky»  looking  verj  sleepy 
and  still  more  shame-faced. 

"They've  caught  the  beast,"  said  he,  with  a  mightiy 
yawn,  *^and  the  saints  be  praised  for  it  1  Bat  why  wraU 
they  be  after  catching  him  so  early?  Sure  I  baTen*t  bad 
as  much  sleep  as  would  serve  a  donkey.'* 

Within  the  breakfast-room  was  quite  a  gathering  of  the 
clans.    At  the  head  of  the  table  sat  Mat ;  the  hoj,  with  a 
half-puzzled,  half-laughing  look  in  his  big  blue  ejes^  stood 
at  hia  knee ;  and  over  his  shoulder  leaned  sweet  Mnu  Mat, 
one  glance  at  whose  fresh,  blooming  face  would  have  sent 
all  the  ghosts  that  ever  churchyard  disgorged  howling 
back  into  their  graves.     At  the  other  end  were  grouped 
the  servants ;  in  front  the  venerable  Parsons,  with  a  placid 
yet  scornful  expression,  as  who  shoald  say,  "Lo!  now, 
how  small  a  matter  has  made  fools  of  you  all  I"    In  the 
extreme  rear,  nestling  close  under  the  wing  of  good  Mrs. 
Jones,  stood  pretty  Kate,  lookmg  terribly  ashamed  of 
herself,  and  blushing  like  a  peony  as  the  portly  form  of 
Jacky  waddled  through  the  doorway. 
But  the|ghosb— where  was  the  ghost  ? 
On  Mat's  hand  was  perched  a  little  hooked-nosed  biid, 
with  ruffled  feathers  of  dirty  white,  and  angry,   staling 
eyes,  blinking  solemnly  at  intervals,  as  though  uniised  to 
bear  the  light  of  day,  and  struggling  ever  and  again  with 
beak  and  daw  to  free  itself  from  such  unwelcome  com- 
panionship. 

"Here  you  are  I"  laughed  Mat,  holding  the  little  crea- 
ture up  as  we  came  into  the  room.  "  The  parent  ghosts 
have  flown,  but  here's  one  of  the  little  goblins  for  yon."* 

I  looked  at  Jack^,  and  a  wondrous  sight  he  was.  His 
mouth  and  eyes  opened  both  to  their  widest  stretch,  as  be 
bent  forward  to  examine  the  awful  phantom.  His  joUy 
round  faoe  flushed  red  as  a  November  sun  in  a  fog.  With 
his  right  hand  he  slowly  scratched  his  head,  as  though  he 
would  scratch  into  his  puzzled  old  pate  tiie  full  signifi- 
cance of  what  he  saw ;  his  left,  plunged  deep  into  lus 
breeches  pocket,  rattled  nervoufdy  the  contents  thereof. 
At  last  he  broke  the  silence  with  a  long,  low  whistle,  and 
then,  true  even  in  that  supreme  moment  to  the  idol  of  his 
worship,  delivered  himself  of  these  memorable  words: 
"May  the  devil  admire  me,  but  its  a  oiol/** 


ANCIENT  IRISH  GOLDWORK. 

Sm  William  Wilde  believes  that  in  all  probability  gold 
was  the  metal  with  which  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land were  first  acquainted.  A  greater  variety  of  antique 
articles  of  gold  have  been  found  there  than  in  any  other 
country  in  Northwestern  Europe^  from  the  Alps  to  Che 
utmost  inhabited  limits  of  Norway  or  Sweden.  Becofds 
of  these  discoveries  con  be  traced  through  the  archiBO- 
logicol  tracts  and  historical  works  relating  to  Ireland  pub* 
lished  within  the  last  two  hundred  years,  and  in  the  un- 
published minutes  and  published  "Transactions  of  the 
Academy." 

At  the  close  of  1867  the  museum  contnined  over  thres 
hundred  specimens  of  antique  manufactured  gold  ;  thesa^ 
however,  constitute  a  small  portion  of  the  gold  antiquities 
found  in  that  country  within  the  post  century,  the  gresl 
bulk  of  which  reached  the  crucible  ;  and  even  sinee  the 
opening  of  the  Museum,  thirty-seven  years  ago^  ma^f 
more  of  these  valuables  have  so  disoppeared  thui  iMnt 
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keen  preserved  by  all  the  oolleoioni»  public  and  private. 
The  majority  of  the  gold  artidefl  illnstratiTe  of  the  aiiti« 
fuities  of  the  *'Britaniiio  lalee"  now  preserved  in  the 
British  Maseum  are  Irish. 

Bat  of  all  the  singular  discoveries  made  in  Ireland, 
that  which  constitutes  the  greatest  puzzle  to  antiquaries 
and  archsBologiBts  is  the  Oliinese  8eals»  wbich^  within  the 
last  eighty-four  years,  have  been  found  to  the  number  of 
cne  hundred,  and  in  districts  widely  apart  and  remotely 
situated,  and  under  droumstaaces  which  have  hitherto 
defied  speculatioa  and  oonjectura  They  have  been  found 
in  bogs  and  uplands,  in  the  beds  of  rivers^  under  the 
voots  of  large  treea^  beside  burial-grounds,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  modem  human  habitations;  **infkct,** 
aays  Sir  William,  **in  all  localities  where  tiiey  might  have 
been  dropped  accidentally.*' 

These  Ohinese  seals  consist  of  cubical  jyortions  of  white 
porcelain  about  five-eightlia  of  an  inch  upon  each  side  of 
the  square,  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  an  ape  and  embossed 
upon  the  reverse  surface  with  characters  of  a  very  ancient 
form  of  Ohinese  writing.  Impressions  of  sixty-three  have 
been  published,  and  all  have  been  read  by  competent 
scholars.  Many  of  them  are  highly  poetical,  such  as 
"  Pure  is  the  breeze  on  the  stream,"  **  Heaven  and  water 
are  of  the  same  color,*'  "  The  arrow  returns  to  him  who 
trusts  to  himself,'*  ^  A  friend  like  the  Mei  flower,"  etc. 

A  collection  of  golden  antiquities  discovered  in  1854  in 
the  Oounty  of  Glares  while  excavating  for  the  Limerick 
and  Ennis  Bailway,  is  reported  to  be  worth  not  less  than 
fifteen  thousand  dollars.  The  articles  were  gorgets,  an 
immense  number  of  rings  and  armiUsB,  several  fibulso,  and 
some  small  torqnesi  The  whole  were  placed  together  in 
a  small  stone  chamber  made  for  their  reception,  imme- 
diately beneath  the  surface  in  dry  alluvial  soiL 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  ancient  gorgets  have 
been  discovered,  the  only  specimens  of  which  are  those  in 
the  Museum  of  Dublin, 


A  PERFORATED  MOUNTAIN. 

ToBOHATTEN  is  su  iusular  granitic  rock,  one  of  thb  thon« 
sands  of  snch  islands  that  fringe  the  coast  of  Scandinavia. 
It  is  situated  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Arctic  circle,  and 
composed  of  stratified  granite,  or  ''gneiss."  When  seen 
at  a  distance  from  the  south,  it  is  remarkably  like  around- 
topped,  broad-rimmed  hat  It  is  824  feet  high,  and 
pierced  with  a  very  curious  natural  tunnel,  530  feet  long 
(Professor  Bollas  says  600,  bat  this  is  wrong).  This 
tunnel  is  250  feet  high  at  its  western  entrance,  66  feet 
high  at  its  eastern  entrance,  and  about  200  feet  high  in 
the  middle.  The  floor  slopes  downward  from  east  to  west, 
being  470  feet  above  the  sea-level  on  the  east  side,  and  400 
feet  on  the  west  As  the  paflsenger  packet  passes  on  the 
east  side,  the  daylight  is  seen  fairly  through  the  mountain. 

Professor  SoUas  attributes  its  origin  to  mechanical  dis- 
integration, aided  by  joints.  When  I  first  visited  this 
legion,  in  1856,  but  little  was  known  of  this  remarkable 
perforated  mountain,  beyond  what  could  be  seen  in  pass- 
ing. I  then  ventured  to  suggest  an  explanation  of  its 
origm^  which  the  accurate  measurements  subsequently 
made  by  Norwegian  surveyors  help  to  confirm. 

Torghatten  stands  out  a  short  distance  from  the  main- 
land of  Norway,  and  to  the  west  of  it,  of  course.  Every 
valley  opening  up  on  this  coast  is  more  or  less  terraced, 
and  these  tenaoea  indicate  a  former  submergence  of  this 
part  of  Scandinavia  in  varying  degrees,  the  maximum 
leaching  about  600  feet  By  eye  measurement  at  the 
ytfui,  I  estimated  the  height  of  this  tunnel  at  about  600 


feet,  and  thus  concluded  that  once  upon  a  time  the  waves 
dashed  against  that  part  of  the  rook  and  battered  out  this 
tunnel,  as  one  of  those  ordinary  sea-eaves  that  abound 
on  every  rocky  coast  where  the  material  of  the  rock  varies 
in  hardness  or  friability.  I  was  not  then  aware  of  the 
diflerence  between  the  height  of  the  east  and  west  open- 
ing, only  having  seen  it  from  the  east 

The  fact  tliat  the  west  side  of  the  tunnel,  which  is  ex- 
posed to  tlie  open  sea,  is  about  four  times  as  high  as  the 
east  moutli,  confirms  my  theory,  seeing  that  all  the  well- 
known  sea-caverns  of  this  kind  on  our  own  and  other 
coasts  have  similar  proportions  in  relation  to  their  sea  and 
inland  extremities.  The  down  slope  of  *tbe  fioor  corre- 
sponds in  like  manner,  the  west  side  being  70  feet  lower 
than  theeast 

Besides  this,  the  maximum  height  of  the  cavern  corre- 
sponds remarkably  with  the  height  of  the  highest  terraces, 
being  650  feet  against  their  600.  The  additional  60  feet  is 
accounted  for  by  the  height  of  roof  above  sea-level,  and 
the  subsequent  falling  of  the  roof,  as  shown  by  blocks  now 
lying  on  the  fioor.  Such  a  cavern,  started  at  the  time  of 
maximum  submersion,  would  have  its  fioor  lowered  as  the 
land  rose  above  the  sea  when  they  formed  the  lower  ter- 
races that  abound  in  the  valleys. 

The  ''joints  "  described  by  Professor  Sollas  undoubtedly 
exist,  and  mechanical  disintegration  has  taken  place  since 
the  original  excavation  of  the  tunnel  This  is  proved  by 
the  blocks  that  have  fallen  from  the  roof  and  now  cumber 
the  floor,  just  as  the  boulders  lie  on  the  floor  of  a  cavern 
under  Donlnce  OasUe,  which  only  difiers  in  being  now  at 
the  sea-leveL 

On  a  subsequent  visit,  nineteen  years  later,  I  observed 
several  abortive  attempts  at  similar  caverns  on  the  rooks 
of  the  neighborhood— that  is,  hollows  which  overhang  on 
the  face  of  the  cliiEB,  where  joints  and  the  mechanical  dis- 
integration described  by  Sollas  were  exhibited.  But  mere 
mechanical  disintegration,  and  consequent  falling  of  rook, 
cannot  excavate  a  long  tunnel  Horizontal  traction,  as 
well  as  vertical  fall,  is  required.  The  material  separated 
by  the  joints  must  be  carried  away  from  one  end  to  the 
other— 530  feet  in  this  case ;  or,  at  least,  from  the  middle 
to  each  end — 265  feet  in  each  direction.  The  only  agents 
we  know  capable  of  doing  this  with  granite  rock  or 
pseudo- stratified  gneiss  are  the  sea-waves  or  a  torrent 
river. 

Such  caverns  abound  inland  in  limestone,  but  these  are 
due  to  the  solvent  action  of  water  containing  carbonic 
acid.  It  hss  no  such  action  on  gneissic  or  other  similar 
metamorphic  rocks,  while  every  seacoast  formed  of  such 
rocks  exhibits  more  or  lees  of  such  perforation  by  the 
waves.  St  Katherine's  Bock,  at  Tenby,  is  an  insular 
mass  perforated  by  a  tunnel  closely  resembling  Torgha^^ 
ten  ;  the  oliffii  of  Mohil,  on  the  Irish  coast,  and  the  whole 
face  of  the  serpentine  formation  of  Ckumwall  about  the 
Lizsrd,  abound  with  snch  tunnels,  arches^  sea-cavern^ 
etc,  all  visibly  done. by  the  waves  hammering  out  the 
softer  portions  of  the  rocks. 


THE  RIVER. 

Ov  our  cold  border  of  Gsaadlan  hftls. 
Midst  lonely  lakelets  and  unnoted  rills. 
Thou  hast  thy  birth,  sweet  Blver  ot  the  Yale, 
Of  fountains  parest,  and  that  never  falL 
My  fancy  paints  thee  on  thy  march  began. 
The  Infant  river's  flnt  eesay  to  mn: 
A  sturdy  brooklet,  gatherlnfi:  the  eprlngs. 
And  givinfi:  "promise  of  mnoh  greater  things.** 
So  some  bright  genius,  from  a  lonely  birth. 
Goes  with  his  Qod-glfts  to  rejoice  the  earth. 
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SUBSTANCE  AND  SHADOW— A  SONNET. 
By  Cardinal  Newman. 

Thst  do  bat  grope  in  learning's  pedant  round 
TVho  on  ttie  fantasies  of  sense  bestow 
An  idol  substanoe,  bidding  us  bow  low 

Betore  those  shades  of  being  which  are  found 

Stirring  or  still,  on  man's  brief  trial-ground ; 

As  if  such  shapes  and  modes,  which  come  and  go, 
Had  aught  of  Truth  or  Life  in  their  poor  show. 

To  sway  or  Judge,  and  skill  to  pain  or  wound. 

Bon  of  Immortal  seed,  high-destined  man  I 
Enow  thy  dread  gift— a  creature,  yet  a  cause: 
Each  mind  Is  its  own  centre,  and  it  draws 

Home  to  itself,  and  molds  in  its  thought's  span. 
All  outward  tilings,  the  vassals  of  its  will, 
Aided  by  heaven,  by  earth  unthwarted  still. 


AT  THE  CHATEAU. 

By  Susan  Archer.  Weiss. 

[he  night  was  chill  and  doadj. 
Fitful  goats  of  wind  swept  aoross 
the  fields  and  whistled  in  the 
he^lges.  The  tall,  Lombardy  poplars, 
bordering  the  avenue  leading  to  the 
chateau,  swayed  and  bent  their  lofty 
heads,  one  to  another,  whispering 
hoarsely  together,  and  then  stood  still 
and  shivered  and  trembled,  as  at 
gome  secret  known  only  to  them- 
selves. 

Lights  glanced  to  and  fro  in  the  windows  of  the  chateau 
—more  lights  than  usual — though  there  were  no  signs  of 
festivifcy.  Presently  a  carriage  rbUed  down  the  avenue,  in 
the  direction  of  the  town,  and  then  the  lights  disappeared 
one  by  one,  and  the  chateau  lay  still  and  silent  in  the 
midst  of  its  surrounding  trees. 

After  a  while  a  clock  in  the  stable-tower  struck  loudly 
— eleven.  A  dog  barked,  as  if  in  answer,  and  all  was 
again  still. 

As  the  last  sounds  died  away,  one  of  the  poplars — that 
which  was  thickest,  and  whose  branches  grow  nearest  the 
ground — shivered  again — shivered,  as  it  were,  inwardly, 
and  with  some  dread  seorcd  at  its  heart  Then  one  of  its 
branches  alone  was  agitated,  and  out  of  its  leafy  bosom 
there  droppod  to  the  ground,  suddenly  and  noiselessly, 
the  form  of  a  man. 

He  stood  for  an  instant,  slowly  turning  his  head,  gazing 
around  in  the  darkness,  and  listening  intently.  Then 
crouching  nearly  double,  he  crept  along  with  a  slight  limp, 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  thick  hawthorn  hedge,  till  he 
reached  the  garden-wall.  Noiselessly  he  slipped  over  this, 
glided  up  the  leafy  alley,  and  concealed  himself  in  a 
thicket  of  laurels  near  a  postern -door. 

In  the  chateau  all  was  still.  There  was  no  sound  about 
the  house  save  the  ticking  of  a  groat  hall-clock  ;  no  light 
save  one  which  burned  dimly  in  a  chamber  where  lay  the 
old  master  of  the  chateau,  asleep,  his  snow-white  mus- 
tache contrasting  with  his  sallow  complexion.  A  pair  of 
handsome  crutches  stood  by  the  bed. 

In  an  armchair  sat  a  portly,  middle-aged  man,  dressed 
in  a  plain  dark  livery.  His  face  was  sleek  and  grave. 
He  looked  the  ideal  of  a  faithful  family  servant. 

The  old  gentleman  coughed  and  stirred.  The  valet 
rose,  ponrod  some  drops  into  a  glass  and  presented  them 
to  him  ;  then  he  adjusted  the  pillows  and  the  bedclothes, 
and  respectfully  inquired  whether  His  master  desired  aogr- 
thing  else  that  night. 


*<  Nothing.  You  may  go^  my  good  Daprea.  I  feel  quite 
comfortable,  and  shall  sleep  welL'* 

Dupres  moved  a  screen  between  his  master  and  the  dim 
light,  and  placed  the  be  11- pull  close  at  hand. 

"You  will  see  that  everything  is  right,  and  the  honas 
properly  secured,  Dapres  ?  Francois  is  careless,  and  I  do 
not  feel  so  much  at  ease  when  the  colonel  is  absent** 

*'  Certainly,  monsieur  ;  I  will  see  that  all  is  right,  though 
there  is  nothing  to  apprehend.'* 

He  softly  dosed  the  door  behind  him,  and  then,  with  a 
noiseless  tread,  passed  through  one  or  two  long  eonidon 
and  down  a  narrow  staircase  in  the  rear  of  the  mansion. 

At  the  foot  of  this  staircase  was  a  door,  which  he  sofHj 
unlocked.  A  gust  of  fresh  air  burst  in,  laden  with  a  breath 
of  flowers.     The  door  opened  into  the  garden. 

Baising  his  fingers  to  his  lips,  Duprea  nttered  a  low 
and  peculiar  whistle.  Immediately  a  dark  shadow  loomed 
up  before  him  and  stepped  into  tiie  doorway. 

*'Ah,  Jacques  1"  he  whispered. 

"Good!    Is  aU  right?" 

"Yes.  I  feared  it  would  miscarry,  for  the  colonel  re- 
ceived Martyn*s  letter  only  an  hour  or  two  sinoOi  How- 
ever, he  has  gone.  There  is  now  only  monsienr,  who  is  a 
cripple,  and  madam,  the  oolonel's  wife,  with  mademoi« 
selle,  their  daughter,  and  the  little  one —the  hoj — a  meni 
chUd." 

"The  servants?" 

"Are  quite  at  a  distance.  No  fear  of  them.  The  only 
one  I  fear  is  madam.  She  has  eyes  and  earj  like  a  lynx 
and  the  courage  of  a  tigress  I  Ma  foil  bat  if  she  met 
even  you,  T4te-noir *' 

"  Pish  I  One  turn  of  my  thumb— thus.  You  know  the 
old  trick,  Baynaude." 

"  Hist  1  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  if  yon  would  be 
safe  away  from  this  by  daybreak.     Oome." 

"  Stay.  You  think  only  of  the  work.  You  do  not  reQed, 
comrade,  that  I  have  been  since  last  night  in  that  ouned 
tree— that  my  limbs  are  cramped  and  my  stomach  empty. 
It  will  take  a  good  meal  and  a  full  flask  to  warm  me  up 
and  fit  me  for  duty." 

"Then  remain  here,  and  keep  very  quiet  I  will  bring 
you  food."  , 

He  departed,  but  quickly  returned  with  bread,  meat, 
fruit,  and  a  flask  of  wine.  The  newcomer,  whom  he  L<id 
called  Tele-noir,  eagerly  devoured  these  provisions  by  tlie 
light  of  a  shaded  lantern. 

By  this  light  one  could  faintly  distinguish  his  appear- 
ance; his  frame,  not  tall,  but  broad-shouldered,  thick- 
necked  and  powerfully  built ;  his  large,  sinewy  hands  and 
arms  ;  his  receding  chiu  and  forehead,  and  the  small  eyes 
glittering  beneath  thick  black  brows,  giving  to  him  an 
appearance  of  dull  and  brutal  ferocity. 

The  semblance  was  increased  by  a  long  tooth  projecting 
beyond  the  rest,  with  which  he  tore  the  meat  from  the 
mutton-bone  in  his  hands. 

As  he  ate,  Dupres,  bending  over  him,  spoke  earnestly 
close  to  his  ear." 

"  Mark.  I  will  lead  you  to  an  ante-room.  There  yon 
will  conceal  yourself  as  I  shall  show.  Then  you  wait  At 
twelve  precisely  Medemoiselle  Amie  will  oome.  She  will 
unlock  the  door  of  the  bridal-chamber  and  go  within.  To 
the  right  of  that  chamber  is  an  oratory  ;  to  the  left  is  the 
corresponding  closet,  in  which  are  the  jewels  and  the 
money  kept  for  the  mademoiselle's  wedding-gifts.  They 
are  in  a  strong  box  on  a  shelf —a  box  of  oak-wood,  bound 
with  iron  hoops  and  rivets.  This  I  know  from  my  wifa^ 
who  is  madam's  maid.  Now,  mark  !  When  mademoiseUe 
enters  the  oratory — it  is  a  vow  to  the  Madonna  until  she 
be  married  three  days  hence — do  you  creep  in  after  hsa^ 
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and  oonoeal  yourself  behind  the  oartaine  of  the  bed  until 
ahe  leaves.  Then  yonr  work  is  clear.  Be  careful  of  the 
diamonds.  Thej  are  more  easily  concealed  and  more 
valuable  than  the  gold.  With  these,  you  see,  you  are  pro- 
Tided  for ;  and  when  you  reach  America— ma/oi  /  you  are 
safe.** 

"And  you— you  will  follow?" 

**  ]Not  within  a  year.  It  would  excite  suspicion.  Peste! 
I  think  madam,  with  her  lynx  eyes,  already  mistrusts  me, 
notwithstanding  that  I  have  married  her  trusted  maid, 
Marienne.  I  detest  madam ;  also  the  little  one,  Pbilippa. 
He  struck  my  boy — my  Jean  Baptiste— -and  one  dare  not 
strike  back  if  one  would  not  lose  one*s  place,  though  I 
would  willingly  choke  the  cub — a  young  aristocrat  And 
tiiis  remix^  me,  Tita-Twir — if  you  are  interrupted,  if  you 
are  discovered,  what  then  will  you  do  ?" 

For  answer  Tite-noir  raised  his  hand,  grasped  his  throat, 
and  gave  his  thumb  the  peculiar  twist  or  turn  which  he  had 
before  used. 

**  I  should  not  like  it  to  be  mademoiselle.  Be  careful  not 
to  alarm  mademoiselle— a  good  child,  and  so  soon  to  be  a 
bride.  See  you,  my  Marienne  dotes  on  mademoiselle^ 
whom  she  nursed,  and  f&r  her  sake— — " 

**  Bah  I  Away  with  your  Marienne  and  your  Jean 
Baptiste,  who  have  made  a  fool  of  you,  Beynaude.  When 
a  man  marries  he  is  spoiled.  But  what  would  your 
Marienne  say^-or  your  master,  either — ^if  they  could  know 
that  once  upon  a  time  the  good  and  respectable  Dnpres 
was— ah,  well,  what  of  that  brand  upon  your  shoulder,  my 
friend  r 

"Gut  out— trust  me  for  that  But  see  you,  T^te^oir^  if 
you  had  not  found  me  out,  and  come  to  me  for  help,  I 
should  have  continued  to  be  an  honest  man — trust  my 
word  for  it— for  sake  of  my  wife  and  child,  whom  I  love." 

"  Ha,  ha  I— an  honest  man  1  yea,  such  as  I  was  when, 
twenty  years  ago.  you  came  to  me  at  my  blacksmith's 
forge  and  proposed  to  take  me  into  your  confidence  and 
make  me  rich  all  at  ODce  I  So  we  are  quits,  see  you ;  only 
1  still  owe  you  for  this"  he  added,  with  a  smothered  laugh, 
as  he  stretched  out  a  leg  which  was  an  inch  or  so  shorter 
than  the  ottier.  "  Dost  remember,  friend,  the  night  when 
it  fell  to  my  lot  to  go  down  the  rope  first,  and  I  could 
have  escaped  bat  for  your  betraying  me  when  the  jailer 
entered  as  you  were  about  to  follow.  I  was  already  at  the 
foot  of  the  wall  when  the  ball  struck  here^  and " 

«*  Tchiil  let  it  pass.  Do  you  forget,  TUe^noir^  that  we 
have  business  awaiting  us  ? — that  it  is  nearly  midnight, 
and  that  you  must  be  far  away  before  daybreak  if  you 
would  be  sale  ?" 

The  man  lifted  the  flask  to  his  lipe  and  took  a  long  and 
deep  draught 

"  Now,"  said  he,  rising  and  stretching  his  limbs,  "  now 
I  am  reedy.    Lead  on  1'* 

Slowly,  without  a  sound,  they  ascended  the  stair,  passed 
through  one  or  two  corridors  and  entered  a  small  apart- 
ment, where  Dupres  placed  his  companion  behind  a  pro* 
jeotion  of  the  wall 

**  Here  you  will  be  out  of  sight  and  in  deep  shadow — 
keep  stilL  I  must  go,  for  it  wants  already  but  a  few 
moments  to  twelve.  I  will  wait  at  the  postern.  Marienne 
will  not  miss  me.  She  has  been  asleep  these  three  hours, 
and  will  not  awaken." 

Ttte-noir  stood  where  he  had  been  placed.  It  seemed 
to  him  long  ere  the  stable- dock  and  the  clock  in  the  hall, 
chiming  together,  struck  twelva  Longer  still  ere  he  saw 
a  gleam  of  light  in  the  passage,  and  heard  a  light  step  ap- 
proaching. 

He  drew  himself  dose  against  the  wall  He  heard  the 
didk  of  a  look  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  slender  figure 


entering  the  door  of  the  bridal-chamber.  Then  all  was 
still ;  and  with  a  slow  and  catlike  tread  he  followed  as  he 
had  been  iostmoted,  and  coQcealed  himself  behind  the 
blue-and-white  canopy  of  the  bed. 

About  ten  minutes  passed,  when  he  again  heard  the  same 
light  step. 

The  young  girl,  for  whose  bridal  this  dainty,  sweet- 
scented  chamber,  with  its  tasteful  furoiture  had  been  pre- 
pared, had  concluded  her  midoight  orisons,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  return  to  her  apartment  T^tenoir  watched  the 
shadows  on  the  ceiling,  as,  with  the  lamp  in  her  hand,  she 
slowly  moved  across  the  floor. 

Suddenly  she  stood  still     Had  she  heard  the  rustle  o 
his  arm  against  the  draperies,  as  he  incautiously  moved  it . 
For  an  instant  she  remained  perfectly  motionless  in  the 
centre  of  the  floor,  and  then  slowly  and  hesitatingly,  step 
by  step,  approached  the  bed. 

Tite-noir  set  his  teeth  and  dug  his  right  thumb  deep 
into  the  palm  of  his  hand.  If  she  found  him  there,  and  he 
should  spare  her,  she  would  betray  him. 

She  would  describe  him,  and  it  would  soon  be  known 
that  the  daring  burglar  was  Tite'tioir,  the  escaped  galley- 
slave,  and  he  would  be  arrested  long  before  he  could  reach 
the  coast 

The  question  would  be— her  life  or  his  own  ?  Tile-noir 
was  not  one  to  hesitate  about  the  answer  ;  and  therefore 
he  set  his  teeth  hard,  and  dug  that  terrible  iron  thumb 
deep  into  his  palm. 

Slowly  the  young  girl  approached,  and  timidly,  as  it 
were,  laid  hold  of  the  draperies  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
couch.  Tile-noir  saw  a  delicate  ivory  hand  and  jeweled 
fingers  which  seemed  to  hesitate,  as  if  afraid  to  draw  apart 
the  curtains. 

Was  she  listening  ?  Did  she  not  hear  his  thick  and  con- 
strained breathing  ?  A  feeling  of  brutal  anger  against  her 
rose  within  him.  Why  would  she  persist  in  this  folly,  and 
draw  evil  upon  herself  ? 

Then  through  the  slight  crevice  between  the  curtains 
he  saw  the  opposite  drapery  slowly  part,  and  a  lovely 
young  face,  smiling  and  blushing,  peeped  timidly  in. 

What  were  the  girl's  thoughts  TSle-noir  could  form  no 
idea.  Of  the  feeling  which  caused  her  bosom  to  heave 
and  brought  the  moisture  to  her  eyes,  the  happy  smile  to 
the  lip,  the  deepening  blush  to  her  cheek,  he — lost  soul 
that  he  was — was  incapable  of  forming  a  conception. 

Bat  he  stood  with  a  strange  feeling  of  awe  and  rever- 
ence upon  him,  as,  for  a  moment,  the  lovely  vision  lin- 
gered. And  when  the  folds  of  the  curtain  again  dosed, 
and  the  light  glided  swiftly  away,  as  though  half  fright- 
ened or  abashed  by  her  own  act,  he  drew  a  long  breath  of 
relief.  So  angel  and  demon,  for  an  instant  facing  each 
other,  parted,  and  each  went  its  way. 

A  few  moments  sufficed  to  force  the  lock  of  the  ohamlier 
which  the  young  girl  had  secured  behind  her,  and  thus  to 
have  it  open,  ready  for  his  retreat 

To  open  the  closet  was  yet  easier ;  but  the  strong-box 
cost  him  time  and  trouble,  and  he  became  impatient^  and 
muttered  an  oath  under  his  breath. 

Once  the  instrument  which  he  was  using  broke  in  his 
hand,  and  fell  to  the  fioor  with  a  sharp,  metallic  dang. 
He  held  his  breath  and  listened,  but  heard  only  the  wind 
without  Finally,  trusting  to  his  great  muscular  strength, 
he  wrenched  open  the  half-forced  lid,  and  gloated  with  a 
grim  satisfaction  upon  the  treasures  within. 

Then  hastily,  but  carefully,  he  secured  the  jewels  about 
his  person,  and  began  te  fldip  into  a  broad  leathern-belt 
the  pieces  of  gold.     He  was  in  the  act  of  doing  this  whea 
he  heard  a  sound  near  him,  and  he  turned  suddenly. 
^  Mon  Dieu  I    Dupres,  is  it  you  ?" 
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There  stood,  on  the  threshold  of  the  bridal-obamber^  a 
tali  K&d  hftndvome  wonmD,  to  ^hose  bend  and  loose  dresa 
A  ohild  of  four  or  fiTO  jears  waa  Glinging.     He  could  sea 


TcUhnoir  wee  bj  her  side,  and  the  shiiek  w«i  eixflad  ta  i^ 
birth,  and  died  gorgliog  in  her  throat 
Then  the  child  oried  out*  and  the  hand  of  the  ooyav 


her  laoe  bnt  dimly,  jet  as  he  iaoautiotialj  tamed,  the  light 
of  his  lantern  foil  on  bis  own  faoe,  and  the  woman  oom- 
menoed  to  utter  a  fibriek  of  terror. 
Commenced,  bnt  did  not  finish  it.     With  one  bound 


was  npon  bim  also.  There  was  a  alight  siragsliiig  aoniidt 
a  deathlike  stillness  ^  and  Tite-noir  aiosei  aad  sleiiiyiiiC 
back  into  the  oloeet,  seoored  the  belt  of  gold,  «a4  w{lie«t 
stajbg  to  bnekle  it  oo«  stepped  oyer  tlM  bodies  and 


hastened  hwdk,  ns  Le  had  oomo, 
Duprefl  Htood  there  awaiting  him. 

**Yoa  Bucoeeded  ?*'  he  whUpered,  anziooBly. 

In  ihDswer,  iha  other  alightlj  tapped  his  belt,  and  then 
his  bresat 

*'  I  did  more,  nsy  friend-  It  wos  not  to  be  avoided  ;  but 
you  will  never  again  be  troubWd  with  my  lady  and  the 
little  on»--the  onb." 

*•  Mtm  Dieu  f  what  mean  yott  ?'* 

**  What  oonJd  I  do  ?  These  aooarsed  women  will  inter- 
fere in  every- 
thing.  To 
have  spared 
them  would 
hare  been  to 
soortdce  my- 
S6ir>  and  per* 
haps  yoo.** 

Dnprea  was 
flrreatly  agi- 
tated. 

'•I did  not 
expect  ihi& 
Not  that  I 
ear©*  only  I 
shall  be  ana* 
peeked" 

'•Then,  my 
friend.  I 
B  b  a  1 1  help 
yon.  You 
mxj  think  il 
toagh«  but 
you  will 
thank  me 
some  A^j, 
There,  then- 
take  thifl,'' 

S  Q  d  denly 

drawing  back 
his  muaonlar 
lurm,  fltrack 
Duprea  a 
tremeadooB 
blow,  which 
felled  h  i  m 
like  an  ox* 
Then  he 
grasped  his 
throat  and 
choked  him 
until  he  was 
blaok  in  the 
laoa 

"That  will  help  to  pay  off  old  scores,'*  he  mattered,  aa 
be  rose  and  rapidly  inade  his  way  out  of  the  bouse. 

When  Dnpres  recorered  oonsciousness  it  was  daylight, 
and  he  aaw  white  faces  bending  over  him,  aud  heard  con- 
loaed  exclamations  of  horror  and  pity.  Careful  hands 
lifted  and  supported  him,  aa,  siok  and  di£zy,  he  tottered 
onward  to  bis  rooms. 

At  a  turning  of  the  long  passageway  they  met  a  number 
of  persona  in  a  dose  group. 

"Stand  back  1**  said  a  roice;  'Hhey  are  bringiog  the 
bodies  this  way.*' 

They  panaed  and  stood  stilL  Dopres  gave  one  reluc- 
tant, sidelong  glajioe  aa  the  pale  faoea  were  borne  past 
Then  he  threw  tip  hia  hands  with  a  loud  ery. 


'*  Marienne !  my  wife  t—my  eon  r*and  dropped  in  a  heap 
before  them, 

'<  Poor  Duprea  r*  said  madam,  aa  she  took  his  hand  in 
hers,  and  let  warm  tears  fall  upon  it  "Poor,  good 
Dupresl  I  did  him  injusttoe,  and  I  have  eauaed  him 
great  unhappineaa.  It  was  I  who,  hearing  the  noise,  went 
to  arouse  him  ;  and  poor  Marienne  would  go  in  search  of 
him,  while  the  little  one  refused  to  renuiin  alooeu  I  sus- 
pected bim— I  confess  it;  while  at  the  very  moment  he  lay 
half-deail  by  the  bands  of  these  wretohea.     But  he  shall 

never  want 
a  friend  — 
never  1  he 
who  nearly 
sacrificed  his 
own  life  iti 
d  ef  en  ding 
our  house. 
Good,  faith- 
ful, honest 
Duprea  V* 


iDvaimyaB  with  a  tioir.  — '*  bifobi  ms  ratiKtis  coiJtD  cotvm  rsm  mtrrs  wrra  Tuaia  hiflis, 

TBI  TIOKIt,  ULTNDKD  WITH    RAOI,  DOITIfPJtO  OV«R  Till   SOCKY    LKtKJl." 


VVutn*^  Blos- 
soms. 

Tbb  bloom* 
ing  of  the 
wattle  is  the 
moet  beauti* 
ful  harbinger 
of  the  advent 
of  the  Aus- 
tralian Bum- 
mer* Its  pec- 
fume,  wafted 
on  the  even- 
ing breexe^ 
fills  the  air 
with  a  delici- 
ous bagrance 
which  com* 
pletely  eohp- 
aea  that  of 
i  t  a  oorrea- 
ponding  Eu- 
ropean aiater, 
the  hawthorn 
blcMisom« 

Qa  thering 
the  wattU 
bloom  in  its 
first  freshnesa 
ia  a  favorite 
pastime       of 


the  youth  of  these  colonies,  and  the  scene  depicted  is  a 
view  on  the  bauks  of  the  TarrA,  near  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens, where  the  wattle  flouriahea  in  picturesque  profusion. 
The  figure  of  the  young  lady  holding  the  bunch  of  bright 
yellow  blossoms  in  her  hands  ia  entirely  in  keeping  with 
what  is  thoroughly  an  Australian  picture. 


« 


ADVENTURE  WITH  A  TIQEt 

Thb  tiger  is  the  scourge  of  India  and  the  countries 
beyond  it  to  the  China  Sea,  The  natives,  unable  to  exter* 
mioate  it,  seek  to  appease  it  by  superstitious  me 
Their  main  relianoe,  however,  ia  the  prowess  and  pre 
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amis  of  Earopeana.  To  tbe  latter  it  ia  a  gnaxd,  if  daoger- 
ous  sporty  and  every  now  and  then  a  baUue  will  be  set  on 
loot^  in  whioh  the  natives  timidly  join.  Thej  do  not  in 
all  oases  oome  off  nnsoathed.  Last  year  a  brave  young 
idllowfrom  Oaloatta  was  earried  off  by  a  man-eater,  whioh, 
dashing  through  the  crowd  of  yelling  native  beaters, 
■eised  the  gallant  hunter  as  easily  as  it  would  a  hen,  and 
bounded  madly  on  with  its  living  prey. 

Unfortunately,  the  hunt  had  insensibly  carried  the  party 
to  the  very  verge  of  a  precipice,  where  the  sheer  rock  ran 
down  almost  perpendicularly.  Before  his  friends  could 
cover  the  brute  with  their  rifles,  the  tiger,  blioded  with 
xago  and  some  alight  wounds,  bounded  over  the  rocky 
ledge  and  was  in  full  descent  A  rifle  rang  out,  giving  the 
man-eater  a  death-wound,  and  the  only  hope  was  that  it 
might  turn  as  it  fell  and  break  the  fall  of  Harry  Dawson ; 
but  it  was  not  so  ordained. 

A  shudder  ran  through  all,  as,  gazing  with  straining 
eyes  and  stilled  hearts  down  the  abyss,  they  heard  the 
awful  thud  when  the  two  struck  the  rocky  bottom*  They 
oould  see  the  quiver  of  each  body,  the  spurting  blood, 
but  they  waited  in  vain  to  see  Dawson  make  any  effort  to 
rise. 

Descending  in  all  haste,  they  reached  the  spot  at  last 
by  long  winding  paths,  and  tenderly  raised  their  fallen 
friend,  who  barely  opened  his  eyes  in  mute  recognition 
ere  he  breathed  his  last 


FOLK  LORE— THE  BOY  THAT  MOCKED  THE  STORKS. 

Thb  fortunes  of  the  noble  house  of  Stubbe,  in  Denmark, 
depended  upon  the  mystic  number  seven  :  7  churches,  7 
millsy  7  islands,  7  lakes,  7  forests,  77  plows,  777  windows 
In  their  manor ;  oows,  pigs,  horses,  all  in  proportion ;  and 
7  children,  or  77  if  they  could  get  them— so  much  the 
better,  but  7  they  must  have.  This  last,  as  he  proved  to 
be,  of  the  Btubbes,  was  a  bad  small  boy,  always  making 
game  of  the  young  storks  as  they  sat  in  their  mother's 
nest  on  the  housetop. 

'*  Stork,  long-legged  stork,"  he  sang.  I'm  sure  I  forget 
what  besides,  but  something  very  rude,  at  which  they  were 
highly  affronted. 

**  All  very  fine  now,  Mr.  Stubbo ;  wait  a  little,  and  our 
turn  will  come.  Who'll  laugh  then?"  muttered  the  old 
mother. 

The  young  squire  grew  up  and  was  sent  to  Aalborg 
College,  where  he  received  a  flrst-rate  education — ^learned 
Italian  and  dancing ;  and  very  useful  he  must  have  found 
the  former  accomplishment,  living  on  his  estates  in  Jutland 
among  the  moors  and  forests.  He  spoke  it,  however,  with 
a  flrst-rate  (Aalborg)  accent. 

Young  Stubbe  grows  apace,  and,  somehow,  does  not 
tame  down.  He  is  thirty  now,  and  should  think  of  settling. 
Forty  finds  him  an  old  bachelor,  and  fifty  still. 

*' Marry  before  it  is  too  late  and  I  close  my  eyes,"  ex- 
claims his  venerable  mother  ;  so  marry  he  did  —a  neighbor's 
daughter. 

** Plenty  of  time,  mother,"  he  laughingly  exclaimed; 
"you  know  wo  Stubbes  always  throw  doublets.  I  shall 
have  my  seven  ckildron  before  five  years  are  over." 

There  is  great  joy  at  Stnbbesholm — an  heir  expected 
daily.     Young  Stubbe  rubs  his  hands. 

"Triplets,  you'll  see,  mother,  like  the  old  lady  on  her 
epitaphium  in  the  churoh-aisle—our  grandam." 

"  Ha,  ha  1"  laughed  the  old  stork  from  the  top  of  the 
chimney,  where  she  was  listening;  '*we  shall  see  when 
the  time  comes." 

The  time  did  come,  and  a  bad  time,  too.    Dead  twins — 


liearly  costing  the  young  mother^s  life ;  and  montha  and 
years  rolled  on— more  dead  children,  and  more  atiii,  and 
Stubbe  borne  down  with  age  and  sorrow.      Then  aaya  the 

old  stork : 

"  Vengeance  is  not  ours ;  we  must  pardon  his  ofienssi 
for  his  young  wife's  sake." 

Next  time  a  living  baby  comes,  fresh  and  bine-eyed; 
and  then  come  twins,  and  then  a  fourth,  and  twina  agtin. 
Stubbe  rubs  his  handa  Six  children  living  ;  one  mora 
and  he  is  saved ;  and  so  he  would  have  been  had  he  reek* 
oned  with  the  storks  alone ;  but  grim  Death  atepa  in— § 
fit  of  apoplexy  after  the  christening-dinner  of  the  laift- 
bom  child.  He  is  carried  to  the  chnroh*vanliib  iiather  of 
six  children. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Stubbes  now  ended.  like  othenof 
ancient  lineage,  they  passed  away— one  lake^  **Stabba 
So/'  marked  on  the  map,  alone  recalls  their  memory. 


REMINISCENCES   OF    SERVICE    AMONG   THE 

COMANCHE& 

By  an  Old  AaifY  Officer. 

The  Oomanohe  Nation,  with  the  exception  of  the  Siom^ 
ia  the  most  numerous  of  the  Indian  tribea  on  this  conti- 
nent Their  primitiye  territory  extended  from  tbe  Qnlf 
of  Mexico,  north  and  south,  to  and  OTcn  beyond  ike  Ar- 
kansas Biver ;  and  from  the  Brazos  Biver,  of  Texas,  to  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  east  and  west  Orer  thia  vast  territoiy 
they  roamed,  free  lances,  demanding  tribate  and  defjiag 
all  intruders.  The  untold  milliona  of  bniSalo  whioh 
dotted  the  plains  in  groups  afforded  them  food«  ndmeal 
and  shelter ;  and  the  Indians  migrated  witli  them  aa  thef 
moYcd  with  the  seasons,  north  or  south. 

The  southwestern  plains  of  Texas  sustained  their  iia- 
mense  droyes,  or  oavaUadoa  of  mnstanga — wild  horsea— 
from  which,  at  certain  seasons,  they  would  aeleol,  si 
modern  stock-raisers  do  from  their  own  paatnres,  the 
comeliest  of  the  herd.  Most  skillful  in  the  use  of  the 
lasso,  a  score  or  more  would  surround  a  herd  of  mnstaDgp, 
whioh,  under  its  leader,  a  stallion  of  noble  mien  and  pro- 
portions, would  be  coursing  the  plain  with  unshod  hoo( 
guiding  their  moyements  as  a  skilled  general  would  s 
corps  (farmde,  as  he  gallops  on  the  flanks. 

Squads  of  two  and  three  are  stationed  at  conTenieai 
points  contiguous  to  the  range,  whilst  a  group  of  weU- 
mounted  cayaiiers  enter  pell-mell  into  the  midst  of  the 
herd.  The  boldest  and  noblest  in  the  gang  are  aelectad 
and  detached.  A  fierce  contest  of  speed  now  ensuea,  the 
one  group  striying  with  mighty  determination  to  regain 
their  lost  position  in  the  herd,  the  other  to  circumyeni 
their  yarious  manoeuyres.  Driyen  to  the  verge  of  the  ricg 
formed  around  them,  the  parties  which  had  been  pr«Ti- 
onsly  stationed  there  join  in  the  chase  with  fresh  horseib 
whilst  the  former  retire,  dismount  and  refresh  their  oye^ 
strained  steeds.  Thus  the  chase  is  kept  np,  and  thu 
alternating,  until  the  wild  horses,  completely  blown,  sn 
easily  secured  and  subdued  with  the  lasso. 

The  Indians  frequently  join  their  foroea  to  a  party  of 
professional  Mexican  mnstangers.  .Then  immense corrak^ 
with  extended  wings,  are  built  of  brush,  into  whioh  ths 
entire  cavaUado,  consisting  of  four  or  five  hundred  heal 
are  driven.  Then  the  expert  Mexican,  with  hia  lasso^  is 
in  his  glory !  and  such  a  scene  is  witneesed  as  will  Btrcf; 
perhaps,  occur  again;  the  frantio  mustangs  bewiidncd 
and  dazed,  coursing  around  the  incloenrey  seeking  CMspe; 
the  Mexicans  and  Indians  looking  quietly  on,  markiig 
with  an  unerring  glance  the  merita  of  ttdm^  that  er  tha 
other  of  their  prey,    Meanwiiile  the  experta  vrifth  lha> 
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are  prepariDg  for  tbe  onBlaaghi  Saddle-girths  are  tight- 
ened, the  Jasttoes—oomposed  of  nnmerons  Btranda  of  nn- 
tanned  oxhidot  well  soaked,  and  earefolly  plaited  to  the 
lengtu  of  thirtj  or  t^itj  feet,  with  an  eyelet  at  one  end, 
through  which  a  noose  six  or  eight  feet  is  formed,  tne 
other  end  being  attached  to  the  saddle-bow  or  pammel, 
the  noose  held  in  the  right  band — are  whirled  with  an  ea«y, 
gracefol  motion  about  the  head,  to  distend  them,  and  pre- 
paratory to  casting  them,  either  over  the  head  or  on  either 
leg,  as  may  be  expedient.  All  these  preparations  are  made 
Trith  method,  and  without  precipitation ;  the  mustanger 
the  while  eying  and  aelecting  his  victim.  Thus  armed 
and  equipped  for  the  fray,  he  dashes  fearlessly  into  the 
midst  of  the  terror-stricken  throng,  secures  his  chosen 
animal,  and  with  an  iron  grip  dashes  him,  trembling  with 
affright  and  ooosternation,  to  the  c^ound.  One  after 
'  another  the  chosen  spirits  of  the  herd  are  eliminated,  the 
Gomanches  coming  in  for  a  larger  share  and  the  choice  of 
the  captured  spoils. 

Not  unfrequently  the  Indians  will  surprise  the  party  of 
Mexican  mustangers,  and  not  only  rob  them  of  their  hard 
day's  earnings,  but  kill  or  capture  and  enslanre  them. 
Slavery  not  only  is,  but  baa  been  for  all  time,  an  institu- 
tion which  haa  prevailed  amongst  the  Gomanches.  Mexico 
has  been  the  chief  field  of  their  raids  with  this  view. 
Whites  on  this  side  the  border  have  suffered  in  this  re- 
spect ;  but  the  white  slave  is  not  so  easily  subdued,  and 
does  not  so  readily  assimilate  to  the  manners  and  customa 
of  the  Indians  as  the  Mexican. 

The  Gomanches,  then  as  now,  were  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful as  well  as  the  most  dreaded  of  all  the  tribes  of  nomad 
Indians.  The  nation  was  divided  into  four  distinct  bands. 
Those  inhabiting  and  claiming  inherent  privileges  in 
Texas  and  its  waters  were  known  as  the  "  Honey  Eaters  " ; 
north  of  these  were  the  **  Liver  Eaters,*'  aud  north  of 
them  the  *'  Gatthroats,"  while  on  the  extreme  northern 
border,  and  ranging  along  and  across  the  old  Santa  Ed 
trace,  were  the  "Serpents,"  or  "Snakes," 

Fifty  years  ago,  ifhen  this  narrative  commences,  chiefs 
whom  I  knew  twenty-five  years  ago  —  Buffalo  Hump, 
Yellow  Wolf,  Eetemptsie,  Sanaco,  and  othera-i-were  in 
the  pride  of  manhood  and  power;  war-chiefs,  captains 
and  leaders  in  raids  and  forays.  Their  reputation  for 
bravery,  intrepidity  and  dash  extended  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  their  domain,  and  even  into  the  white  settle- 
ments, where  the  simple  mention  of  their  names  in  house- 
holds would  occasion  trembling  and  shuddering  in  the 
family.  Free  lances  in  every  acceptation  of  the  term,  and 
lords  of  the  soil,  they  traversed  the  extensive  plains  in 
bands  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  any  interference  by  the 
timid  Mexican  inhabitants,  who  either  lent  an  unwilling 
help  or  joined  the  Indians  in  their  thieving,  murderous 
forays.  With  herds  of  buffalo  to  supply  every  material 
-want  of  nature,  and  droves  of  horses  coursing  the  south- 
western plains,  from  which  remounts  could  be  obtained 
for  the  taking,  no  wonder  the  Gomanches  should  exhibit 
such  an  inborn  pride  and  haughtiness  of  bearing.  And 
it  is  still  less  wonderful  that  the  government  should  find, 
at  this  day,  so  much  difilculty  in  restraining  their  wonted 
roaming  habits.  And  why,  in  heaven's  name,  the  govern- 
ment does  not  use  the  more  peaceably  inclined  of  the  Indian 
tribes  in  regularly  organized  regiments,  armed  and  equip- 
ped as  nearly  as  may  be  in  their  own  fashion,  as  the 
English  do  in  the  East,  to  hold  in  check  the  more  turbu- 
lent spirits,  is  beyond  my  ken. 

In  the  year  1852  it  was  my  province  to  scout  at  inter- 
Tals  amongst  the  Indian  villages — Gaddos,  Wacos,  Eeechis 
and  loneSk  aitaated  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Brazoa  On 
i  of  these  trips  I  extended  the  scout  up  the  Glear  Fork, 


and  on  its  banks  fell  in  with  a  camp  of  Honey  Eaters^ 
Penateka  Gomanches.  Their  lodges,  composed  of  dressed 
buffalo-hides,  and  conical  in  shape,  covered  the  extensive 
valley,  each  with  its  curling  smoke  issuing  from  the  open- 
ing at  top,  with  the  fringe  of  pecan-trees  and  elms  border- 
ing the  stream,  and  the  cedar-clad  hills  in  the  background, 
the  herds  of  horses  grazing  in  the  distance,  the  striplings 
practicing  the  arts  of  war  with  their  bows  aad  arrows,  the 
maidens  romping  on  the  green  sod  with  bull  or  skip-rope, 
the  wives  plying  their  respective  occupations  of  niocnisin- 
making  or  fetching  wood  or  water,  tbe  men  loui  p[iug  in 
groups,  listening  to  the  traditions  of  their  tribe  recounted 
by  some  prophet  or  sage,  or  fashioning  arrows  to  serve  in 
some  contemplated  raid,  into  Mexico,  perhaps  ;  the  en- 
semble presenting  a  scene  of  peacef  al  quiet  rarely  to  be 
met  with.  I  established  my  camp  on  the  verge  of  theirs, 
and  sent  my  horses  amongst  theirs  to  graze,  for  I  had  ever 
found  it  the  best  policy  to  trust  with  an  entire  trust  those 
who  might  overwhelm  us  by  the  force  of  numbers. 

I  was  soon  called  upon  at  my  tent  by  the  recognized 
chiefs,  Sinaco  and  Buffiedo  Hump,  who  came  to  know 
the  object  of  my  visit  This  was  soon  explained  to  their 
satisfaction,  and  having  partaken  of  a  luncheon  I  had  pre- 
pared, I  went  with  them  to  the  lodge  of  a  young  man, 
very  ill,  and  whom  Sanaco  described  as  his  nephew.  I 
found  him  lying  on  a  pallei  of  skins,  attended  by  his 
sister,  who  was  seated  near  him  on  the  ground.  The 
young  man  was  suffering  from  acute  diarrhea,  and  seemed 
very  grateful  for  my  visit  and  for  the  sympathy  I  ex- 
pressed. Beturning  to  my  tent,  I  soon  took  back  to  him 
a  flask  of  brandy,  some  loaf-sugar  and  some  rice,  and  in* 
structed  the  woman  how  to  administer  them.  The  next 
day^  I  dined  with  Sanaco  in  state  at  his  lodge.  It  was 
nearly  dark,  when  the  mess  that  was  stewing  over  the  fire 
was  announced  by  the  good  wife  to  be  ready.  A  single 
horn  spoon  served  to  fish  out  the  tidbits,  consisting 
chiefly  of  deer*s  head  and  some  other  meat,  which  to 
tAste  was  to  recognize  at  once  as  skunk.  Nothing  loath,  I 
gulped  down  the  disgusting  morsel,  and  pretended—God 
forbid  the  hypocrisy — that  I  enjoyed  it  No  bread,  salt 
or  pepper  graced  the  festive  board.  I  observed  that  the 
men  made  their  ablutions  after  the  meal,  as  the  Arabs  do, 
but  with  water  squirted  from  the  mouth. 

The  repast  was  simple,  frugal,  and  to  many  might  have 
been  loathsome ;  but,  accompanied  as  it  was  with  genuine 
and  natural  hospitality,  it  ill  became  me  to  evince  in  any 
manner  my  lack  of  appreciation. 

The  Indian,  like  the  Arab,  is  generous  to  a  fault  to 
those  who  seek  his  hospitality.  Proud  of  the  herds  on 
which  he  subsists,  and  the  wild  horses  whence  he  derives 
his  remounts,  he  begrudges  not,  nor  does  he  aspire  to  the 
wealth  or  well-being  of  his  neighbors ;  and,  save  those 
whose  settlements  encroach  upon  his  domain,  he  regards 
with  contempt  and  disdain  all  others.  Bred  as  he  has 
been  to  roam  wheresoever  he  listeth,  within  cefrtain  well- 
defined  bounds  ;  never  at  a  loss  for  food  or  for  shelter,  is 
it  surprising  that  he  should  feel  himself  lost,  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land,  a  vagabond  and  a  beggar,  when  accident 
throws  him  in  the  midst  of  our  great  cities  ?  Even  then 
his  indomitable  pride  manifests  itself  in  his  bearing  and 
in  his  conduct 

At  night  the  order  for.  the  next  day  was  proclaimed  to 
the  camp  by  Buffalo  Hump,  from  a  small  emineuce  io  tho 
midst  of  it  The  men  listencl  with  imperturbable  coun- 
tenances; the  women,  upon  whom  would  devolve  the 
onerous  task  of  striking  and  packing  the  lodges,  in  utter 
listlessness,  apparently.  The  order  was  given  to  break 
camp  and  march  south,  to  attend,  on  my  inviration,  a 
ooonoii  to  be  held  at  Fort  Qrahami  the  fifteenth  of  the 


month.  AooordiQglj.  on  tlie  foUowifig  morning  lodges 
were  struck,  and  the  route  taken  aoathwiud,  Sunoco,  with 
his  nephew  mounted  in  front  of  him  on  tho  same  horse, 
taking,  with  me,  tbe  lead  of  the  train* 

I  arrived  at  Fort  Graham  some  day  a  before  my  Co- 
manche fnenda,  and  aouoaQoed  to  the  agent.  Colonel 
3tem»  their  coming,  which  was  an  unexpected  surprise  to 


of  the  Brazos  EiTer,  oppoaite  Fori  Gmham, 
lireiy  soene. 

I  had  oauaed  to  be  prepared  by  the  company  latlor  a  flig 
with  clasped  hands  emblazoned  thereon,  and  attached  to 
an  old  guidon  staff,  to  bo  proseoted  to  the  Comanche  chief, 
eommemorativa  of  the  council,  and  aa  a  perpetual  sytobol 
of  friendahip  and  peaoa»     On  the  appointed  day  I  repaired 
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•flvar  erosf  of  nnostial  dimenflioiu  saspended  from  the 
neck.  This  emblem,  whflther  we  knew  or  ooald  appre- 
eiate  ita  spiritaal  aignificance  or  not,  created  in  mj  mind  a 
decided  Bjmpntby  for  the  man. 

After  sitting  in  stolid  silence  a  considerable  time  he  de- 
manded of  me  a  beef  for  his  own  proper  use.  Surprised 
and  taken  aback  by  the  demand,  especially  as  Oolonel 
Stem  had  the  day  before  not  only  distribated  preseois  to  the 
h^ad  men,  bat  had  given  them  abondanod  of  provisions,  I 
demanded  in  my  tarn  why,  under  the  circumstances,  he 
should  make  snob  an  unreasonable  request,  and  if  he  had 
not  received  his  quota. 

''No,"  said  he ;  '*I  am  a  war  chie^  and  I  did  not  wish 
io  receive  presents  from  any  other  than  a  war  chief  like 
myself." 

**  How  shall  I  know  that  you  are  a  war  chief  ?" 
*'  Call  in  Sanaco,  Yellow  Wolf,  or  Jos6  Maria,  and  ques- 
tion thenh" 

Being  sent  for,  the  chiefs  came  into  the  parlor  and 
squatted  on  their  haunches  on  the  floor. 

I  asked  each  one  in  his  turn  the  name  of  the  man,  and 
whether  his  daima  to  be  the  great  war  chief  of  the  'Ck>- 
manches  were  'true  or  not  Each  one  expressed  himself 
by  placing  the  index  fingers  of  the  two  hands  the  one 
against  the  other,  the  left  indicating  Que-naa-chu-oope,  the 
Soaring  Eagle— much  higher  than  the  other  himself.  Jos^ 
Maria,  the  Caddo  chief,  described  Low  himself  and  three 
TexanSf  three  or  four  years  ago,  had  fallen  in  with  a 
Oomanche  camp  ;  that  after  a  council  they  had  decided  to 
put  them  to  death,  and  that  this  war  chief,  Qae-nas-chu- 
oope,  had  taken  their  part  and  saved  their  lives,  and  that 
he  should  always  feel  under  obligations  to  him. 

This  was  enough.  I  embraced  the  chief,  and  requested 
liim  to  place  an  arrow  with  his  name  on  a  scroll  wound 
around  it  in  my  collection  over  the  mantelpiece.  This  he 
declined,  but  said  he  would  come  again  in  the  morning 
at  ten  o'clock,  when  I  promised  to  have  a  beef  ready  for 
him. 

Prompt  to  the  appointed  hour  next  morning,  the  chief 
was  seen  advancing  across  the  plain,  followed  by  a  cortege 
of  grim  warriors,  dressed  in  all  the  bravery  of  their  rude 
nature.  Que-nas-chu-cope  especially  had  adorned  himself 
in  his  yery  best.  His  robe  of  bafii^lo-hide,  dressed  with 
the  utmost  skill  of  his  tribe,  shone  resplendent  with  vari- 
ous hieroglyphic  designs  on  its  snow-white  surface.  The 
plaited  hair,  supplemented  with  horse-hair,  and  decorated 
with  numerous  silver  brooches,  hung  on  the  outside  of  it, 
reaching  nearly  the  ground,  and  decked  at  the  top  of  the 
head  with  a  single  eagle's  feather,  the  bow  of  bo  is  cTark 
carried  in  the  right  hand,  whilst  his  quiver  of  Mexican 
lionHBkin  hung  suspended  over  the  left  shoulder,  his 
shield  of  crude  bufi^lo-hide  hanging  conveniently  at  his 
saddle-bow.  The  entire  procession,  as  they  caracoled  on 
their  prancing  steeds  into  the  garrison  square,  presented  a 
scene  quite  unique ;  and  reminded  one  of  the  turbulent 
Highlanders  as  they  descended  into  the  lowland  settle- 
ments on  their  ruthless  forays. 

I  met  the  warrior  as  he  dismounted,  and  embracing,  we 
proceeded  to  my  quarters.  All  the  other  chiefs  were 
present  to  witness  the  interview.  I  told  him  the  beef  I 
had  promised  was  ready  in  the  i>en,  and  subject  to  his 
orders.  Giving  a  triumpbaat  glance  at  his  comrades,  he 
said  he  ^ould  dispose  of  him  presently ;  meanwhile,  he 
wished  to  make  me  a  present  With  that  he  took  the  lion- 
skin  quiver  from  his  shoulder,  which,  with  the  bow  and 
shield,  he  laid  at  my  feet,  begging  me  to  accept  them.  Tbe 
shield  was  enveloped  in  an  outer  covering  of  buckskin, 
which,  when  removed,  allowed  to  droop  on  either  side 
two  wreaths  of  heron  leathers,  intermixed  with  those  of , 


the  es^e,  hanging  far  below  the  lower  rim  of  the  ahkUt 
and  extending  beyond  its  outer  eircamfeienoeb  so  that 
when  the  shield  was  held  before  the  person,  by  a  dexter- 
oas  movement  of  the  arm  the  feathers  would  wavs,  and 
thus  distract  the  attention  of  the  opponent  It  was  tho 
work  of  no  mean  art  or  taste,  and  was  a  present  I  oonld 
not  bat  appreciate. 

*'You  asked  me  yesterday,"  he  said,  "for  an  arrow  to 
augment  your  collection,  I  g^ve  you  a  whole  qaiverfnl 
The  bow  and  the  shield  go  with  them." 

"I  accept  the  gift,*'  said  T,  ''and  in  return,  I  beg  your 
acceptance  of  this  six-shooter  and  one  hundred  oar*ndgea 
May  it  prove,  as  the  silver  cross  does  which  decorates  your 
breast,  an  enlightener  of  your  heart  and  a  ciyilizer  of 
your  understanding.  Kerer  raise  it  against  a  foe,  except 
in  legitimate  war ;  and  let  it  always  be  a  reminder  of  your 
present  friendly  interview  with  the  white  man." 

"My  frienJ,"  replied  the  ohiel^  "you   hare  thought 
proper  to  refer  to  this  beautiful  and  new-faahioned  weapon 
as  a  dvilizer.    This,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  silver  cross 
he  wore,  "  is  more  potent  as  a  oivilizer  than  all  the  weapons 
in  (Creation.    It  is  the  emblem  of  Christianity." 
"  You  are  a  Christian,  then  T*  said  L 
"I  tfm,"  said  he,  with  an  air  of  serenity  and  oonfidence. 
"You  will  pardon  me  if  I  ask  when,  and  under  what 
circumstances,  you  were  endued  with  the  Christian  senti- 
ment" 

"  My  friend,"  said  he,  "it  is  a  long  and  a  painful  stmy, 
but  as  you  seem  to  be  interested,  I  will  relate  it  to  you  in 
as  few  words  as  possible.  Several  years  ago,  when  the 
white  man  and  the  Mexicans  were  at  war,  we  young  Oo- 
manche braves  would  make  frequent  raids  on  the  frontien 
of  both  countries.  On  one  occasion  I  headed  an  expeditioa 
into  Mexico  and  pushed  on  the  murderous  war-path, 
spreading  consternation  and  terror  even  to  the  very  gates 
of  the  City  of  Chihuahua.  Lingering  for  some  days  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  it  was  finally  determined  to  re- 
trace our  steps  by  slow  marches,  laden  and  embarrassed 
as  we  were  with  captives  and  booty.  We  had  no  fear  of 
pursuit,  for  the  white  man  kept  the  Mexican  soldiers 
busy.  I  had  hitherto  given  up  all  claims  to  the  captives 
we  had  taken  to  my  comrades.  Indeed,  I  valued  more 
the  fame  and  reputation  I  was  winning  in  action  than  the 
worldly  gains  resulting  therefrom. 

"  We  lay  for  a  day  or  two  in  ambush,  near  the  hacienda 
of  Don  Antonio  Perez,  to  rest  our  wearied  animals  and  to 
take  such  relaxation  oursolves  as  the  mountain  gorge,  in 
the  recesses  of  which  we  had  taken  shelter,  afforded.  One 
of  our  number,  stationed  on  the  brink  of  an  OTerhangmg 
crag  commanding  a  view  of  the  entire  valley  beneath, 
watched  especially  the  hacienda  of  Don  Perez.  One  after- 
noon, whilst  I  was  on  the  watch,  I  saw  issue  from  the 
broad  portals  of  the  hacienda,  a  man  and  a  woman,  and 
take  a  road  leading  in  the  direction  of  our  lair.  As  they 
approached,  the  woman  riding  astride,  in  the  Mexican 
fashion  (a  white  bronca  of  unusual  style  and  beauty),  and 
draped  in  a  burnoose  of  blue  cloth  hanging  on  either 
side,  and  covering  her  dainty  feet — this  cross  shining  on 
her  bosom  in  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun — she  seemed  to  ma 
a  ministering  angel  sent  by  the  Great  Spirit  for  my  special 
benefit  Her  attendant,  riding  a  little  in  the  rear,  was 
evidently  a  domestic,  or  some  truBtod  major-doma  He^ 
too,  was  well  mounted  ;  and  it  behooved  me  to  be  more 
than  wary  to  capture  the  twain  witnout  the  assistance  of 
my  comrades,  which  I  proposed  to  attempt  On  they  oame^ 
unsnspicious  of  the  danger  they  were  incurring,  until^ 
reaching  a  turn  in  the  road  leading  directly  beneath  the 
pinnacle  on  wbioh  I  was  stationed,  the  fair  maiden,  db» 
covering  a  flower  growing  far  up  the  clifi^  bade  ft 
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attendant  dismount  and  plnok  it  for  her.  InstinctiTely 
obeying  her  every  behest^  her  attendant  diamonnted,  and, 
leaving  iiia  horse  standing  in  the  road,  vas  soon  olimbing 
np  the  hillside.  As  quick  as  thought  I  had  descended  to 
the  road  in  their  rear,  seized  and  mounted  the  bewildered 
mustang,  rode  alongside  the  young  lady,  and  bade  the 
now  distracted  attendant  to  descend  and  take  the  path  in 
advance  of  us,  which  led  to  our  hiding-place.  Tho  order 
was  instantly  given  for  the  march,  and  ere  the  maiden  bad 
taken  foot  from  the  stirrup,  we  were  far  on  onr  way  to  tho 
crossing  of  the  Del  Norte.  My  prize  had  not  had  time  for 
supplications  or  remonstrance.  Ou  we  sped  to  the  Feoos,  at 
a  point  where  it  issued  through  the  Organ  Mountains  on  to 
the  Uano  Estacado,  where  we  were  safo  from  pursuit  Here 
we  halted  for  a  week  to  replenish  our  extmusted  larder 
from  the  mountain  sheep,  or  big  horn,  the  black-tail 
deer,  and  cinnamon  bear,  which  abound  in  that  region,  and 
to  rest  our  fatigued  animals.  Buffalo  ranged  on  the  plains 
beneath  us,  but  we  did  not  care  to  cbase  them  wiUi  our 
tired  horses. 

**Ninetta— for  such  was  the  name  of  the  maiden  I  had 
captured — had  reached  the  age  of  sixteen.  Indeed,  it  was 
on  her  birthday,  as  she  told  me  afterward,  that  flJie  had 
fancied  riding  a-horsebaok ;  and,  notwiUistanding  the 
remonstranees  of  her  father,  who  loved  his  child  with  an 
intensity  of  love  none  but  a  loving  and  indulgent  father 
can  conoeive,  for  she  was  the  living  image  of  an  idolized 
wife  who  died  in  giving  birth  to  the  daughter— notwith* 
standing  the  remonstrances  of  the  ever-cautious  Don  Perez, 
she  took  the  road  leading  directly  into  my  ambuscade. 
She  was  lovely  beyond  conception  ;  and,  to  my  romantic 
Indian  eye,  there  was  something  in  the  large,  sloe-black 
orb,  covered  by  the  ever-drooping  lid,  constantly  appeal- 
ing to  the  better  nature  of  the  man  which  controlled  and 
seemed  to  hold  in  captivity  a  something  in  my  nature  I  had 
not  yet  discovered  or  realized.  Whenever  I  approached, 
those  drooping  eyes  would  appeal  to  the  inner  man,  and 
that  cross  continually  shining  on  her  bosom  constantly 
rebuked  any  lascivious  desires  I  might  have  indulged  in.  I 
soon  allayed  her  anxieties  in  respect  to  her  future  fate.  I 
supplied  her  amply  with  wiggyupa,  and  with  skins  and 
furs  for  her  comfort  at  night 

'*  Pablo,  her  attendant,  was  never-ceasing  in  his  care  for 
her  comfort  and  health.  Indeed,  he  never  left  her  night 
or  day  ;  the  cross  seemed  as .  attractive  to  him  as  it  had 
been  to  me. 

"Arrived  at  our  destination,  the  grand  camp  of  the  Co- 
manches,  on  the  red  fork  of  the  Arkansas,  we  were  duly 
congratulated  on  o^r  success.  Ninetta  was  provided  with 
a  lodge  in  the  most  private  part  of  the  encampment,  with 
Pablo,  her  faithful  domestic,  in  another,  not  so  preten- 
tious, near  her.  I  was  untiring  in  my  efforts  to  please  and 
to  win  the  noble  emotions  of  my  captive. 

*'  Soon  after  my  return  I  had  been  elected  and  proclaimed 
the  great  war  chief  of  the  Oomanehe  nation  by  the  nnani- 
mous  voice  of  camp  chiefs  and  heads  of  families.  The 
attendant  festivities  and  dances 'on  my  installation  dis- 
tracted my  attention  for  a  while  from  Ninetta ;  but  I  soon 
irearied  of  these,  and  devoted  myself  once  more  to  the 
pursuit  of  love.  I  loved,  idolized  the  very  ground  on 
which  Ninetta  trod ;  I  was  delighted  to  discover  that  she 
was  beginning  to  take  more  interest  in  her  surroondiof^s  ; 
she  seemed  to  have  realized  the  situation,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  make  the  best  of  it 

**My  sister  came  into  the  zone  of  her  influence,  and 
lodged  with  her  in  the  same  t^p^,  teaching  her  the  arts  of 
Indian  life,  and  receiving  in  return  Ninetta^s  charming 
and  simple  explanations  of  the  mysteries  of  the  silver 
aroai  she  worew    The  young  men  of  the  oamp  were  eadoed 


with  the  same  respect  for  her  that  I  had.  They  ap- 
Xnroached  her  with  manners  subdued,  and  would  sit  an4 
gaze  at  her  wondrous  beauty  as  upon  some  being  visitiDg 
them  from  the  spirit-land.  I  loved  with  an  ardent  love 
only  given  to  those  bora  to  an  unlovable  destiny.  Ninetta 
was  not  slow  in  discovering  the  intensity  of  my  passion, 
for  my  entire  nature  had  been  subduel  by  the  inHuence  of 
that  look,  and  by  the  mysterious  iufluences  of  that  sym^ 
bolio  sign  which  she  constantly  wore.  These,  together 
with  the  mystic  sign  she  would  make  as  she  knelt  in  our 
presence  and  uttered  her  simple  appeals  to  the  Great 
Spirit,  and  to  what  she  called  the  Mother  of  God,  striking 
her  breast  with  the  fore-finger  of  her  delicate  hand,  would 
subdue  and  chasten  the  sternest  natures. 

"At  length  Ninetta,  yielding  to  my  oft-repeated  and 
earnest  solicitations,  became  the  bride  of  Qae-nas-chu,  tho 
Soaring  Eagle. 

"The  occasion  of  our  marriage  was  the  advent  into  the 
Comanche  camp  of  Father  Gabriel,  a  delegate  from  Father 
Smidt  The  holy  father  came  on  a  mission  of  love.  Ho 
had  sojourned  with  us  but  a  few  days,  chiefly  occupied  in 
administering  his  ministerial  services  to  Ninetta  and  to  her 
faithful  attendant,  Pablo.  This  was  the  turning-point  in 
my  life's  history.  Ninetta  had  confessed  and  explained 
the  secret  of  our  love  to  Father  Gabriel ;  and  the  good 
priest  in  broaching  the  subject  to  me  in  the  most  delicate^ 
gentle  manner  x>ossible,  declared  that  before  the  oeremony 
could  be  performed  I  must  declare  in  good  faith,  publicly^ 
my  oonviotion^first  of  there  being  but  one  living  eternal 
God ;  seoond,  that  Jesus  Ohrist  is  the  immaculate  Son  of 
God ;  third,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  Spirit  of  God, 
pervading  more  or  less  all  mankind. 

''Having  been  previously  instructed  and  informed  in 
respect  to  these  fundamental  principles,  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  making  the  required  declaration,  many  of  my  followers 
being  witnesses  of  the  transactioo,  and  we  were  duly 
united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony. 

"Ton  can  well  imagine,  my  friend,  the  influence  this 
angel  on  earth  exercised  over  my  future  oareer.  Ever 
wearing  this  sacred  emblem  exposed  on  her  bosom,  the 
influence  of  her  and  it  wrought  in  my  soul  an  entire 
change.  My  passions  became  subdued  ;  my  cravings  after 
the  blood  and  scalps  of  my  enemies  vanished.  The  senti- 
ment of  bravery  existed  still  in  full  force,  but  it  was  moral 
bravery  rathf r  than  physioaL 

"We  lived  happily  together,  she  instructing  me  in  the 
mysteries  of  her  religion — its  ceremonies  and  its  rites ;  I 
her  in  the  traditions  and  in  the  lore  of  my  tribe.  Adapt- 
ability to  all  our  customs,  and  never  complaining  at  any 
hardships,  was  her  chief  eharm.  And  thus  weeks  and 
months  and  years  passed,  alternating  in  the  innocent  pas« 
times  of  the  oamp  and  the  oral  instructions  of  my  idolized 
•spouse. 

"At  the  expiration  of  a  twelvemonth  a  ehild  was  bom  to 
us,  a  boy,  the  ouunterpart  of  its  fair  mother  ;  and  we  lived 
and  rejoiced  in  oar  religion,  our  love,  and  in  our  boy. 

**  A  fatal  day  came —one  that  will  ever  mark  the  darkest 
period  of  my  existence. 

"The  evening  sky  had  been  livid,  and  the  mornings,  for 
several  days,  had  been  hazy,  almost  obscuring  the  sun's  au- 
tumnal rays.  A  faint  smell  of  fire,  of  the  burning  grasses 
and  forests,  pervaded  the  atmosphere  and  filled  the  nostrils. 
The  wind  coming  from  the  west  bore  upon  its  wings  por- 
tents of  evil  I  was  overwhelmed  with  a  sentient  desire  to 
mount  my  horse  and  solve  the  mystery,  by  galloping 
across  the  plains  in  the  direction  whence  came  the  myste- 
rious o.lor,  and  did  so  aooordingly,  alone,  naattended. 

**I  hfCd  proceeded  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  when,  late  in 
tne  alternoon,  a  sound  atruok  my  ear  like  the  xoaring  of 
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tome  diBtaai  caUrooi,  or  tbe  heary  swell  of  soma  ooean 
yfur%  set  la  motion  by  ona  of  tUoae  giant  eartbquakea 
«bich  are  deaonbed  bj  oar  mediciad-men  as  oooarritig  at 


like  A  streak  of  black,  tbreikteQiog  oIoTid«  aa  il  appr 
Dfiarer  and  nearer.     On  tlio  ijuitant  I  itnimT«i*d  Ilia  aijra* 
ter  J,  and  realized  the  danger  to  our  camp^     Tntliiiig  wj 


tlmee  in  the  big  waters  of  the  west  I  halted  a  moment, 
to  Itflien  and  to  gaze  upon  the  awful  speotaole  which  pre- 
aented  itself,  Tbe  entire  horizon  westward  was  dosed  in 
b/  a  seemingly  moying  mass  of  liTiog  ere&tares,  rising 


horsey  I  fled  on  the  wings  of  the  wind*  to  gi?«  tiiuc ^ 
waruing  of  the  coming  dangor, 

**My  friend^  have  yon  ever  witnessed  % 
the  plains  ?— a  stampede  of  bofTalo  ?" 
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''Onlj  once/*  I  replied ;  *'  a  vUmpede  of  tbree  bundled 
of  OUT  cavalry  horses,  frigb toned  b/  a  thunderHtorm, 
whilst  picketed  aod  graziDg  quietly  near  camp.  Then, 
t bough  the  scene  was  leftrfol  for  a  few  minutes,  na  the 
frantic  creatures  oareereii  wildly  oyer  the  plains,  with  tbe 
iron  pickets  and  picket-ropes  inteitwlned  or  lashing  their 
aides,  a  few  daring  soldiers,  mounting  tbe  nearest  steeds 
to  them,  took  the  lead,  and  with  the  liclp  of  the  familiar 
'•stable  call/*  blown  by  all  the  trumpiters,  tlio  ffiglitened 
nnimalfl  were  soon  brought  to  a  stand  and  soothed*  This 
is  tbe  only  real  stampede  I  have  erer  witnessed/* 


my  sleeping  comrades  to  a  sense  of  tbeir  danger.  They 
mounted  immediately,  and  were  organized  into  two  par- 
ties, to  go  to  the  froot  and  deflect  or  divide  the  moving 
maasea.  In  this  operation  I  mancBUvred  my  bands  as  I 
would  have  do'^e  in  the  most  desperate  engagement  On 
they  came,  surging  and  bellowing  with  fright,  the  earth 
shaking  and  trembling  under  their  feet  On  they  came, 
like  so  many  black,  unearthly  demons  seeking  whom 
might  devour.  >Ye  succeeded  by  tbe  intrepidity  of  oa 
bold  stand,  and  the  yells  we  uttered,  as  if  to  drown  tl 
uproar  of  their  coming,  in  separating  the  onEowing  tide. 


*'Ab,  then  yon  have  something  to  see  yell  Imagine, 
if  you  caUt  countless  thousands  of  demoniac  creatures 
oouraing  iu  one  solid  mass  the  undulating  plain  ;  the  lead- 
ing troops  pressed  on  by  those  in  the  rear,  sweeping  every- 
thing before  them,  and  only  stopped  by  shear  exhaustion, 
to  bo  ground  to  dust  by  the  herds  ooming  on,  tinti),  reach- 
ing the  precipitous  banks  of  a  river,  thousands  blindly 
dash  over  it,  and  go  floating  down  the  stream,  helpless 


**  Bach  wms  tbe  stampede  I  had  now  to  deal  with. 
**  Quivering  in  every  limb,  with  contending  emotions  I 
riocbed  the  CMup  some  hours  after  nightfall,  and  aroused 


"  Overwhelmed  with  the  contending  emotions  which  en- 
dued my  soul — the  primary  duty  of  securing   the  gen^ 
oral  safety,  and  of  leading  my  various  bands  into  action  at 
points  critically  threatened,  and  the  special  safety  of  my 
darling  Kinetta  and  her  young  child,  I  was  urged  by  th^  ^ 
oatuial  instincts  of  an  Indian^a  nature  to  prove  myself  f 
true  to  the  exalted  position  to  which  I  bad  been  eldoted,'! 
Fatal  infatuation  !     Ninetta's  lodge  had  been  plaoei^  ■»  i 
usual,  at  a  romantic  spot,  somewhat  remote  from  the  i 
oamp,  and  on  one  of  its  danks.     The  rushing  tide  of 
stampeded  bu£Gslo-herd  had  been  eaTered,  and  deflected  * 
around  either  flank  of  our  camp.     Little  did  I  thinJi  M 


the  dangeroaa  and  exposod  position  of  my  owa  Uip6, 
It  was  enished  bene&th  the  ratbla^s  hoofs  of  the  flyiu  g  herds, 
and  iU  oocupaot3»  mj  miQ  and  ohiJd,  pemhedi  find  their 
remains  were  obliterated.  Nothiag  save  the  silver  oros.ii 
which  shooe  on  the  desolate  apot,  as  our  Bbsaed  Sa?iour*a 
43roas  shoQO  on  Mount  CiUvarf,  oould  be  found  to  iodicato 
the  locality.  Her  angeho  spirit  had  Taniahed  in  the  eame 
mjaterions  manner  that  she  bad  first  appeared  to  me» 
bearing  on  her  bosom  this  emblem  of  her  Bavionr,  and 
learing  it  behind  her  in  her  flight,  an  ever-enduring  monU' 
inent  of  her  lore  and  of  my  redemptioD*" 

The  Soaring  Eagle  looked  the  yery  imperaonation  of  the 
mmple,  the  faithful  and  the  confldiag  Christian.  His  na- 
turally brilliant  eagle  eye  shone  with  a  calm  and  assured 
certainty  thiit  be  would  meet  in  Paradise  the  maiden  he 
liad  BO  id  lized  on  eartlu  I  haye  often  wondered  whether, 
in  the  mutability  of  events  daring  the  past  twenty  years, 
my  GotDAnche  friend  of  the  Plalos  4^11  lires.  If  dead, 
rcquiesoai  tn  p<icel 


I 


A  WIFE'S  HIDING-PLACE. 

Ir  wat  during  the  troublous  times  in  Poland^  when 
many  of  the  chief  nobles  of  that  uohappy  land  were  look- 
ing to  see  their  beloved  country  once  more  free  and  Inde* 
pendent  The  Busaian  Emperor  called  it  an  ioflurreotion, 
and  proposed  to  punish  the  leaders  thereof  with  death. 
Upon  the  head  of  a  certain  Polish  nobleman  a  price  was 
set  The  Emperor  was  very  anxious  to  gain  him  into  his 
power,  and  having  been  iaformed  that  the  nobleman's 
wife  had  been  heard  to  declare  that  she  had  hidden  her 
husband,  he  ordered  her  to  be  brought  before  him.  Ac* 
cor«^ing]y  she  was  apprehended,  And  ushered  into  the  im- 
perial presence. 

The  Emperor  was  forcibly  struok  by  the  lady's  surpass- 
ing lieauty,  and  by  her  queenly  bearing;  Having  asked 
her  name  and  station,  she  was  a^ked  if  she  had  said  that 
she  liad  hidden  her  husband.  She  answered  in  the  affirm- 
atiTe^     She  was  then  asked  where  she  had  hidden  him. 

But  she  shook  her  head  ;  she  would  not  tell.  Where- 
upon  the  Emperor  informed  her  that  if  she  would  not 
confess  otherwise,  he  should  put  her  to  the  torture.  Upon 
that  she  looked  up  into  the  monarch's  face,  and  said  to 
him,  with  outetretchod  hands : 

"Sire,  I  have  hidden  away  my  husband.  If  I  tell  you 
where  he  is  hidden  will  you  spare  me  ?** 

**IwilL" 

"  You  will  keep  yoor  word,  even  though  yon  do  not  find 
him?" 

"If  yon  tell  me  truly  where  yon  have  hidden  him^yee 
—I  swear  it/' 

"Then/'  she  said,  laying  her  hands  over  her  throbbing 
bosom —**  know  ye,  I  have  hidden  him  in  my  heart  T* 

We  may  suppose  that  the  Emperor  kept  his  word  ;  for 
lie  WAS  not  without  a  heart  of  his  own,  which  could  re- 
ipond,  on  occasion,  to  a  noble  and  generona  sentiment 


JOAN  OP  ARC. 

Thofcih  Joan  of  Arc  is  a  French  heroine  in  but  little 
danger  of  being  forgotten,  the  inhabitants  of  Crotoy  have 
Uiottght  fit  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  by  rearing  a 
freah  statae  to  her  memory.  The  Mjiid  of  Orleans  having 
id  the  mbfortune  to  be  a  sound  Catholic  soeriiced  by  a 
^op,  the  olcrioftls  and  their  opponents  have  seized  the 
oocoaion  for  a  renewal  of  their  anoieut  combat  againnl 
t^ecybody  and  evi^ry thing  coiuidered  ["irnigal  to  the 
Wirxlof  Girl  of  Domremy. 


Tne  story  of  Jeanne  d* Arc's  life,  as  eoQventloiuiQjvk 
ceived,  is  a  tragedy  which  airily  lends  itseU  to  tlie  legSon 
of  ptkinters,  sculptors,  poets  and  prosera*  who  hava  chcsin 
it  for  an  illuatration  of  their  genius  or  tho.dcmonatratica 
of  their  dullness.  But»  in  truth,  after  on  interval  of  loor 
centuries  and  a  half,  history  i?  apt  to  grow  a  little  moldy, 
and  though  so  orthodox  a  chronicler  as  M.  Henri  Mjiriio, 
who  was  chosen  to  pronounce  the  Crotoy  eulogy,  might 
have  proved  equal  to  the  demands  on  his  imaginalioii,  the 
least  exacting  of  historians  must  now  and  then  be  stag- 
gered as  they  try  to  repeat  the  oft-told  tale  of  tlie  fonn- 
dress  of  the  noble  family  of  De  Ljs, 

A  career  of  nineteen  years,  so  obscure  in  its  beginning; 
so  sad,  and  yet  so  brilliant  at  its  close,  could  not  fail  ta 
enlist  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  every  age.  Thus 
Jeanne  d'Aro  has  been  aooordad  on  immortality  of  gloiy, 
and  a  wealth  of  pictures,  memoirs,  statues  and  epics  such 
as  have  fallen  to  no  other  woman  of  her  natioiL  Unhap- 
pily we  live  in  Philistinbh  times.  The  iconoclasts  of  his- 
tory delight  in  hewing  down  their  fathers*  gods*  With 
snch  a  spiiit  let  loose  among  the  records,  it  ooold  ooaroely 
be  expected  that  the  Maid  of  Orleans  would  esiaape  thf 
cruel  investigations  of  the  spotless  critic 

It  IS  true  that,  though  there  is  a  qnosttoo  bow  for  the 
fanaticism  of  Jeanne  aided  in  routing  the  English,  no  one 
doubts  that  the  J  were  defeated.  It  is,  therefore,  needless 
revising  the  verdict  then  passed  at  the  spear-point  Bat 
after  o  hundred  works  have  deeoribed  her  doath,  and 
thousands  of  reverent  pilgrims  have  wept  over  the  sc^ds 
of  her  martyrdom  in  the  Place  de  la  Pucelle  of  Bouen,  11 
was  a  shock  to  hear,  not  only  that  the  English  were  not 
responsible  for  her  martyrdom,  but  that  the  heroio  damiil 
was  never  burned  at  all,  having  lived  to  bo  a  reepeotdd 
matron  and  well-to-do  citoyenue.  This  is,  nevertheless, 
what  Father  Yignier  asserts  to  bo  the  fact  ^'  ^  ^^  r>ela- 
pierre  has  confirmed  with  doon  ments  regardin  an- 

tioity  of  which  there  cannot  be  much  ekepti  j  u*  r<\ 

always  was  a  belief  that  the  woman  eieon  0  1  m  Ml  u  .v 
not  the  real ''Maid,*' and  at  diflT.^rent  towii>j  i  ir  j  tho 
subsequent  years  numerous  impostors  were  piuuL.il  for 
attempting  to  pass  themselves  off  as  the  autheotio  martyr. 
M.  Yigoier,  however,  found  in  the  nrohiviM  of  Mants  a 
contemporary  aooount  of  the  arrival  of  Jeanno  in  that  city 
on  the  20tii  of  May,  143C,  and  her  recsogniiioa  of  iMr  twa 
brothers. 

This  paper  furthermore  mentions  that  in  doe  llaa  aba 
was  married  to  a  Sieor  do  Hermoise,  or  ArmoisA.  and 
though  it  might  be  admitted  that  the  documooi  disoowvd 
was  a  modern  forgery,  it  ie  certainly  staggeHsg  to  diaifiter 
from  a  ^kmily  muniment  chest  of  a  M.,dea  Aimobs^  of 
Lorraine,  a  contract  of  marriage  between  '*Bobertdei  kt* 
moise,  Knight,  and  Jeanne  d'Arcy,  snmamsd  the  Moid  of 
Orleans."  This  also  might  have  been  a  ooincidotioii, 
though  a  rather  striking  one,  but  among  the  aiehiTSi  of 
the  Maison  de  ViUe  of  Orleans,  under  datee  1435  and  1436, 
ore  records  of  certain  payments  made  to  meeaengen  bring* 
ing  letters  from  ♦'Jeanne  the  Maid  **  lo  her  brother,  John 
du  lals,  of  Lys.  Now,  this  sumame  is  well  known  to 
have  been  that  under  which,  as  a  reward  for  loog  aarriciv 
the  Aro  family  are  ennobled.  Bo  here— nnlsM  wo  ol  oneo 
cut  the  knot  by  declaring  the  entire  masa  of  doeaniODti 
(those  in  Mentz,  in  Lorraine  and  in  Ort^arn*^  !<>  W  E7n«a 
forgeries,  which  has  not  yet  been  an  as 

network  of  facts,  out  of  which  11  i^  ...:^^.  m^lh^u;*.  lo 
escape  from  the  oonolnsion  that  there  mnsi  have  bran 
some  mistake  about  the  Haid  of  OJmans  liaviag  boeo  in* 
cineratcd  in  that  lively  city  on  tho  Solno^  in  wEiob  standi 
one  of  her  many  statues  er»clod  to  ^ttosi  tlio  ttmHh  of  ih« 
erooti 
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Most  onrions  of  all— and  M.  Delapierre,  in  his,  "  Dontes 
Historiques,"  addaces  nameroTis  other  data  tending  in  the 
same  direction— in  the  Orleans  acoonnts^  nnder  data  of 
August  1st,  1439  (eight  years  after  she  onght  to  have  been 
dead),  there  is  an  entry  of  two  hundred  and  forty  livres 
presented  to  Jeanne  d*Armoise  by  the  Town  Connoil,  for 
services  rendered  by  her  at  the  siege  of  1429.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  f^et  over  these  facts. 


ROLF    AND    I. 

By  M.  D.  Brine. 

THINK  I  can  never  quite  lose  the  memory 
of  my  mother's  death,  for,  in  all  the  years 
which  have  since  followed,  I  can  yet  recall 
that  dreadful  evening  when  I  dang  with 
all  the  strength  of  my  little  arms  to  the 
solemn  figure  which  neither  heard  nor  saw 
my  distress,  since  the  eyes  would  never 
open  again  with  their  look  of  love  for  me, 
nor  could  the  pale  lips  call  me  by  name. 

It  was  my  mother's  sister,  Aunt  Grace 
Morton,  who  finally  lifted  me  from  the  bed 
of  death,  and,  with  tears  in  her  gentle  voice 
bade  me  be  comforted,  and  remember  that 
my  home  would  in  future  be  with  her  and  Uncle  Morton, 
and  they  and  Cousin  Bolf  would  love  me  dearly. 

It  was  long  before  I  ceased  grieving  for  mamma ;  but 
children's  hearts  turn' more  to  sunshine  than  shadow,  and 
after  a  little  while  I  learned  to  sing  and  laugh  again  as  a 
child  of  ten  ought,  and  auntie  called  me  "  Little  Sunshine  *' 
as  the  weeks  and  months  went  by. 

I  must  here  explain  that  Mr.  Morton  was  my  aunt's 
second  husband — a  devoted,  kind-hearted  man,  whose  son, 
Boli^  shared  with  him  my  aunt's  respect  and  love. 

Had  the  boy  been  her  own  child,  he  could  not  have 
loved  Aunt  Grace  more,  I  think ;  and  it  was  her  delight  to 
talk  to  me  of  Bolf's  noble  traits  and  loving  heart,  until  I 
longed  for  the  time  of  his  return  from  school. 

He  had  goile  away  to  S long  before  mamma's  sick- 
ness, and  previous  to  that  I  had  only  met  him  once ;  so 
that  I  had  no  distinct  remembrance  of  him,  and  only 
knew  him  through  auntie's  loving  description  of  her 
stepson. 

Bolf  was  fifteen  years  old,  and  the  five  years  between 
US  seemed  almost  an  age.  He  would  be  home  by  the  holi- 
day season,  auntie  said,  and  how  I  did  try  to  improve  and 
grow  quiet  and  gentle  during  the  weeks  intervening,  so 
that  my  cousin  would  be  sure  to  like  mo. 

I  remember  when  at  last  he  arrived  how  timidly  I  stood 
by  wmtie  in  the  hall  to  welcome  him.  A  warm'  shake  of 
the  hand  with  his  father,  a  close  clasp  of  his  arms  about 
auntie^  as  he  half  smothered  her  with  kisses,  and  then  he 
tuzned  to  me. 

I  bashfully  hung  my  head  and  extended  my  hand,  but 
Bolf  suddenly  lifted  me  in  his  arms»  and  sat  down  on  a 
ohair  near  by. 

**Only  your  atom  of  a  hand.  Sis  Clare?"  he  asked, 
merrily,  "instead  of  a  good  big  kiss  to  welcome  the  big 
boy  homa  Come^  look  up,'  and  see  what  a  famous  fellow 
I  am  for  a  game  of  romps  1" 

His  cheery  voice  restored  my  courage,  and  obeying  a 
Budden  impulse,  I  threw  my  arms  around  his  neck,  and 
ezolaimedy  with  a  long-drawn  breath  : 
**  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you're  not  a  man !" 
We  had  a  very  merry  holiday  season — so  much  so  that 
when  one  day  my  cousin  stood,  hat  in  hand,  saying  his 
last  good-bj  ere  he  was  off  for  school  and  study  again,  I 


burst  into  tears,  and  ran  into  the  sitting-room,  holding  my 
red  little  nose  and  swollen  eyes  in  the  sofa-cushion. 

Then  it  was  I  heard  Bolf  say  to  auntie,  half -laughingly: 

"  Wait  till  she  is  grown,  mother  mine,  and  see  if  that 
child  doesn't  break  some  fellow's  heart  She'll  be  a  beauty, 
with  her  dark  eyes  and  clear  olive  complexion.'* 

Well,  when  he  came  to  me  for  another  good-by  kiss,  he 
didn*t  dream  that  my  naturally  vain  little  heart  had 
eagerly  seized  his  words  of  compliment,  and  was  com- 
forted in  no  little  degree. 

After  he  had  gone  auntie  and  I  were  lonely,  and  she 
petted  and  spoiled  me,  until  even  indulgent  Uncle  Morton 
remonstrated.  I  missed  the  tall,  blue>eyed,  fair-haired 
boy,  who  had  never  thwarted  my  slightest  wish,  and  had 
devoted  his  holidays  to  giving  me,  child  as  I  was,  all  sorts 
of  pleasures  and  deUghts.  Auntie  used  to  say,  laugh- 
ingly: 

"Never  mind,  Clare;  you'll  have  him  aU  the  time  in 
two  years  ;  and  I  expect  to  be  very  jealous." 

Bolf  came  home  but  twice  in  the  next  two  years,  and 
one  of  his  visits  was  very  sad,  because  it  was  on  the  occa- 
sion of  lus  father's  death.  Uncle  Morton  died  after  only 
a  few  days'  illness,  and  auntie  had  only  Bolf  and  I  to  com- 
fort her. 

But  soon  the  boy — or  young  man,  as  he  should  have 
been  called,  for  Bolf  was  nearly  eighteen  years  old  by 
that  time— returned  to  his  home  to  remain  with  us,  for 
auntie  was  timid,  and  the  house  was  large,  and  there  were 
only  herself  and  I  and  the  two  faithful  old  servants,  to 
protect  each  other  a^^ainst  the  usual  woman's  alarm—ftt^r- 
glars. 

So  Bolf  came,  and  we  three  were  all  in  all  to  each  other. 
I  studied  daily  under  the  tuition  of  a  governess,  and  as- 
sistance from  Bolf,  and  I  was  happy  as  a  young  queen, 
loving  auntie  almost  as  dearly  as  I  had  loved  mamma,  and 
loving  my  cousin  Bolf  like  a  dear  brother.  We  were 
rarely  parted  during  the  three  years  following,  although 
there  were  occasions  when  I  would  spend  a  day  or  two 
with  friends  who  also  visited  our  family,  and  Bolf  would 
be  called  from  home  on  some  business  matter. 

But  our  home  was  too  happy  for  either  of  its  "children  " 
— as  auntie  still  called  us—to  care  about  remaining  long 
away,  and  as  Bolf  grew  rapidly  toward  manhood,  I  also 
advancecl  toward  the  sweet  season  of  maidenhood,  my 
heart  and  brain  filling  fast  with  girlish  fancies. 

When  my  cousin  was  twenty -one  years  of  age  dear 
auntie  died,  and,  after  the  usual  time  had  elapsed,  her 
papers  were  opened,  and  the  old  family  lawyer  announced 
the  fact  that  Bolf  and  I  were  the  sole  heirs  to  the  respect- 
able prox>erty  left;  and  though. his  was  the  larger  share, 
yet  I  was  content  with  my  heritage,  and  grateful  to  auntie 
for  her  thoughtful  remembrance  of  me. 

She  requested,  in  her  will,  that  Bolf  should  be  my  guar- 
dian, knowing  well  that,  young  as  he  was,  he  had  the 
wisdom  and  manhood  of  one  far  older. 

I  was  to  attend  a  boarding-school  in  charge  of  an  es- 
teemed old  friend  of  auntie's,  and  Bolf  would  attend  to 
family  business  matters,  and  continue  the  study  of  law 
with  our  old  friend,  Judge  C ^ 

Thus  auntie  knew  I  would  be  safely  cared  for  and 
advised  during  the  time  until  Bolf  would  attain  legal  ma- 
jority, and  then  my  guardianship. 

So  we  separated,  my  cousin  and  L  He  took  his  sore, 
grieving  heart  to  Europe  for  a  season  of  rest  and  recruit- 
ing, ere  finishing  his  law  studies,  which  he  dearly  loved, 
and  I  went  amongst  strangers  for  the  first  time  in  my  life 
of  sixteen  years. 

Of  course,  I  cried  and  fretted  over  the  thought  of  leav- 
ing home  and  Bolf;  but  it  was  to  be^  and  finaily  the  days 
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grew  brighter  for  me^  till,  after  a  year  had  passed,  I  was 
perfeotij  happj  inth  a  gaj  set  of  girls  and  companions, 
who,  like  myself,  ocmsidered  school  and  its  duties  a  sort  of 
combination  of  necessary  evils,  to  which  we  might  as  well 
•abmit  with  a  good  grace. 

At  eighteeli  I  was  oat  of  school  and  at  home  with  B'llf — 
*'Q«irdy  **  I  used  to  call  him  when  in  a  teasing  mood— and 
a  respectable  old  lady,  who  acted  the  doable  duty  of 
duBnna  and  hoasekeeper. 

How  oaa  I  describe  fche  loving  care  and  kindness  which 
my  oonsin  Bolf  gave  me  day  after  day  !  Xothing  was  too 
good  lor  his  little  Glare,  he  said,  ignoring  the  fad  of  my 
fife  fset  two,  and  passing  his  tender  hind  as  frequently 
and  as  cansaingly  over  my  hair  as  when  I  was  only  a  little 
thinj  npon  hia  knee»  and  he  my  '*big  boyooaaa.** 

''Yon  are  growing  so  Mr  and  winsoma^  ma  Mb/'  he 
und  to  say,  with  a  world  of  love  in  his  Uaa  eyes.  "Who 
wiU  win  yonr  love  away  from  me,  I  woudar  ?^ 

Then  we  woald  both  laagh,  and  I  wonld  protest  thai  no 
nan  conld  take  my  coasin's  plaee  in  my  hearl 

Bat  there  came  a  time  when,  daring  a  long  aboanoa  from 
home,  while  visiting  one  of  my  old  schoolmates,  I  learned 
to  like  and  ecave  admiratiom  from  ike  young  men  of  her 
aognaiptanoab  and  entered  heart  and  aonl  into  the  gay  life 
to  whieth  aha  introdaced  ma,  at  oaica.  And  whan  a  certain 
young  fallow,  with  brilliant,  daahing  manners,  and  a  clever 
knowledge  of  how  to  iim^  oama  daily  to  aea  and  make  him- 
Bsilf  agreeable  to  m%  I  foond  it  so  dalightfal  and  alto- 
gather  new,  tliat  the  idea  of  having  to  retnm  home  grew 
for  the  first  time  distaat^oL  I  was  reckless,  and  eager 
for  a  continuation  of  this  fascinating  life,  so  difterent  from 
the  quiet  home-life  in  which  I  had  always  been  so  happy. 
80 1  wrote  to  BoU^  u^ng  him  to  consent  to  my  longer 
stay,  and  picturing  my  pleaanrea  in  such  glowing  terms 
that  I  felt  aura  of  his  answer.  And  it  came  in  doe  time. 
He  consented,  but  beoaosa  the  old  home  was  londy  with- 
out me^  heafaonld  go  away  and  travel  a  while. 

I  fait  aomewhst  reproached,  bat  Harry  Somers  was  at 
hand  to  drive  ail  unpleannt  thonghtRont  of  my  mind,  and 
ere  long  I  forgot  to  ''wonder  what  Bolf  was  doing,*'  and 
only  wondered  how  I  could  poasibly  fill  all  the  engage- 
ments I  had  made  for  the  coming  week. 

Time  passed,  and  before  I  finally  retomed  home, 
^here  Bolf  waa  to  meet  ma,  Harry  Somers  had  deokred 
himself  with  saeh  eamestn3aB  that  I  folly  believed  his  life 
would  be  wretched  without  me,  and  piomiaed  to  aave  him 
from  de^MUE. 

All  throuQ^  the  journey  hoBM  I  waa  planning  how  to 
break  the  newa  to  Gonain  Bolf,  and  half -fearing  trouble  in 
gaining  hiBOODaeBt ;  and  when  the  noble  fellow  met  me  at 
the  depots  dicing  my  hand  tightly  in  lus,  and  I  saw  his 
faoafittly  |^w  with  tha  gkdness  of  my  return,  I  felt  the 
qoksk  teaza  qving  to  my  eyes,  and  the  old  clinging  love 
for  my  eoosin  drove  aH  thoughts  of  my  love  from  my  mind 
foretime. 

It  waa  not  until  we  were  seated  together  in  the  old  fami- 
liar room,  having  bidden  the  gray-haired,  white-capped 
old  housekeeper  good-night,  that  Bolf  and  I  talked  of  my 
visit  and  my  plans. 

I  saw  a  qaiok  look  of  pain  on  his  face  as  I  told  him  of 
Harry,  and  aaked  his  consent  to  onr  engagement ;  and  the 
arm  he  had  thrown  around  me  tightened  its  clasp  as  I 
apoke  in  glowing  words  of  all  I  had  done  and  expected  to 
do  in  the  gay  life  so  lately  entered  upon. 

"  Ton  are  sure  you  love  him,  little  Clare  Y*  Bolf  asked, 
somewhat  anxiouaiy,  banding  his  head  and  looking  iato 
tny  ejea  steadily. 

I  replied  that  I  did  love  Harry. 

*'  Bow  could  I  help  it  when  he  loved  me  ao  well,  and 


had  declared  his  future  would  be  voil  of  hsppinoas  if  I 
should  turn  away  from  his  suit  ?** 

Bolf  smiled  at  my  answer,  but  the  cloud  gatboced  onkis 
brow  and  in  his  eyes  once  more. 

"God  knows  I  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  yoer  hap- 
piness, my  Clare/'  he  said.  "  I  love  you  too  dearly  lor 
that,  and  I  am  the  guardian  of  your  pleasure  and  k)eal  in- 
terest, you  know.  S^  how  could  I  refuse  to  let  you  marry 
tha  man  of  your  choice,  if  I  were  certain  be  would  make 
you  happy  ?    But  I  must  know  more  of  him  first" 

**  He  is  coming  here,  BqU,"  I  replied,  "  and  yon  may 
judge  for  youraelf." 

We  talked  until  Bolf  cauo^ht  me  trying  to  stifle  a  yawn, 
and  then  he  sent  me  to  bed. 

I  dreamed  all  night  that  Harry  and  BM  were  disimting 
about  me  until,  as  they  seemed  about  to  oome  to  Uow^  I 
awoke  with  a  start,  and  found  it  near  daylights 

When,  at  the  breakfaat-table  in  the  morning,  I  told  Bolf 
my  dream,  and  said,  jestingly,  "  How  funny  for  jpee  to 
want  to  marry  me,  Bolf,  so  much  so  aa  to  diqpole  with 
poor  Harry  1'*  Bolf  turned  vary  palsi  and  bit  hia  lip  aa  If  to 
keep  from  answer  ;  and,  though  aurprised,  I  asai  nothing 
more  of  the  dream. 

Harry  came  in  reaponse  to  an  invition  from  YUM.  and  I 
watched  my  cousin's  face  closely. 

Evidently  Bolf  waa  not  quite  preposscsaed  In  Ebny's 
favor,  although  his  greeting  was  kind  and  eonrteoos 
enough. 

But  I  oonld  see  that  Bolf  was  very  g^  when  Hsny 
left  us,  and  perhaps  the  slight  resistance  to  my  plans  and 
wishes  made  me  more  determined,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  to  have  my  own  way,  even  though  againat  my  ooaHB*8 
wish. 

Not  long  after  I  received  an  urgent  invitation  tern 
Harry's  sisters  to  visit  them,  and  decided  to  aoeept,  with- 
out a  thought  of  the  propriety  of  the  thing,  or  even  Belfs 
aoquiesoenoe.     Of  coarse  he  objected  strongly. 

*'  I  haven't  yet  consented  to  your  engagement  with  him, 
Clare,"  aaid  he,  gravely.  "And  truly,  dear,  I  do  not 
fancy  him  ;  he  is  no/  the  kind  of  man  I  should  want  mj 
precious  Clare  to  marry,  and  you  know  '* — he  paused  and 
turned  his  face  away  ero  continuing — "you  know  that 
Bolf  would  die  to  serve  you  and  make  you  happy." 

I  petulantly  shrugged  my  shouldera  and  turned  away. 

However,  it  ended  as  I  knew  it  would  from  the  flrsL  I 
had  my  way,  and  went  to  Harry*s  home,  trying  to  feci 
glad  and  happy,  with  the  prospect  of  a  pleaaant  visit  with 
his  sisters,  although  Harry  himself  was  absent,  and  wonld 
probably  not  return  until  my  visit  was  near  its  dose. 

Bat  the  memory  of  Bolf^s  grave  face  haunted  me,  aod 
clung  to  me  during  the  whole  of  my  visit  Contrary  to 
expectations,  Harry  returned,  and  his  devotion  to  om  was 
begun  anew.  But  how  it  happened  I  don't  know,  or  what 
caused  the  change  in  my  feelings ;  I  only  know  that  a 
strange  longing  to  see  Bolf  came  over  me.  I  fancied  whst 
it  would  be  to  live  apart  from  him  alwaya,  miasing  his 
loving  care  and  watchfulnesa,  his  unselfish  love  and  coun- 
8^  and  the  thousand  and  one  little  things  which  made  him 
ao  necessary  to  me,  that  the  very  thooght  of  taking  up  a 
new  and  different  life  aeemed  more  than  I  could  bear. 

Little  by  little  Harry*s  attentions  "grew  annoying  to  me, 
and  I  thanked  fate  that  our  engagement  waa  not  aa  yet  a 
settled  thiag,  owing  to  Bolf's  non-conaeni 

I  suppose  the  growing  coldness  of  my  manner,  whisb, 
because  of  the  increasing  desire  for  Bolx's  proaouos,  I 
could  not  conceal  when  Harry  peraiatently  devoted  UaMslf 
to  me,  fretted  him,  for  he  complained  bittsrij  lltti  1  kad 
changed,  and  was  no  longer  like  my  gentle  sell  Thea  a 
sharp  reply  followed  on  my  part,  and  at  last,  aller  a 


OOFFEB. 
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vakefnl  night,  dariug  wiiicb  I  faocied  all  sorts  of  dreadful 
things  as  happening  to  Rolf,  I  determined  to  go  at  oiioe 
home,  and  promise  my  oonsiu  to  iui?e  nothing  more  to  do 
with  Harry  Somers. 

A  letter  was  handei  me  at  breakfast-time,  written  by 
the  faithful  old  bonsekeeper,  who  informed  mo  that 
'*  Something  ailed  Mr.  Bolf ;  she  didn't  know  what  it  was 
about,  bat  he  had  been  like  a  ghost  about  the  house,  so 
white  and  sad,  and  sesmed  to  be  always  thinking^  Would 
I  come  home  and  cheer  him  up  a  little  bit  ?" 

Would  I  ?  I  lost  no  time  in  annoandng  the  fad  of  my 
intended  departare^  and,  in  spite  of  remoBstsanoe  from  all 
the  family,  I  left  for  home  that  same  day  at  soon. 

When  i  reaehed  Um  dear  home^  and  mg  the  bell  id^ 
n  trembling  ktad— tfcdnkinf^  bow  glad  and  Murprised  Bolf 
would  be,  tko  dear  Miow,  whan  be  came  home  from  his 
offioe  later  ki  tte  day—Mary,  tho  waitrea^  admitted  msi 

The  housekeeper  had  gone  oui^  the  gill  said,  so  I  went 
straight  to  my  room.  But,  oh  I  I  had  not  yet  lomofod 
my  hat  and  cloak  era  the  girl  Mary  came  haelily  to  my 
room  with  the  cry  that  "  Maetar  Bolf  was  in  the  library, 
dead  in  the  chair  T 

One  scream  wbioh  I  could  not  restrain,  and  then  I  flew 
down  the  staircase  with  a  throbbing  heart  and  brain. 

There  he  was,  my  noble  Bolf,  the  only  man — I  knew  it 
now — whom  ever  I  could  truly  love  and  respect,  and  with- 
out whom  I  could  not  lire,  I  thought  in  despair— there  he 
was,  in  the  chair  beside  his  table,  his  head  drooped 
slightly,  and  the  dear  face  was  white,  oh,  so  white  ! 

"Bolf  I  oh,  Bolf!"  I  called,  springing  forward.  Was 
he  really  dead,  or  only  in  a  swoon  ?  *'  He  has  been  sicker 
than  I  knew  of,"  1  cried,  "and  they  ought  to  have  sent  for 
mer 

Bat  Bolf  was  not  dead,  after  all,  for  when  my  arms  were 
closely  about  him  he  opened  bis  eyes  and  smiled,  and 
tbongh  his  mind  wandered  a  little,  for  ferer  set  in  strongly, 
I,  alone  with  him  while  a  doctor  was  sent  for,  listened  to 
words  which  made  me  so  happy  I  almost  forgot  to  bo  anx- 
ious about  him. 

"I  thought  you  would  come  to  me,  my  Clare.  If  you 
knew  that  I  love  you  so,  you  would  not  leave  me  to  love 
another,  who  has  not  loved  you  so  long  or  so  dearly  as  I 
have — would  you  ?** 

He  scarcely  knew  what  he  said,  poor  fellow  I  but  I  knew 
it  was  all  in  his  dear  heart,  although  bat  f^r  this  I  might 
never  have  known,  and  I  was  glad,  more  so  than  I  dared 
confess  even  to  my  sell 

Well,  Bolf  got  well  pretty  soon,  and  we  had  another 
talk,  and  the  res  alt  was  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bolf  Morton 
will  be  "  At  Home  '*  on  Thursday,  November  — ,  to  any 
friends  who  chance  to  ealL 


COFFEE. 

A  CUP  of  coffee!  What  pleasing  though  harrowing 
aasociations  these  few  words  conjure  up !  How  few  and 
far  between  have  been  the  "good  cups  !"  bow  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made  the  bad  ones  I  Tea  may  be  very 
inferior,  yet  drinkabla  Co£Eide,  when  nnskillfully  con- 
cocted, or  of  doubtful  parentage,  is  unbearable ;  and  yet 
how  often  have  we  been  compelled  to  take  it  for  better, 
and  especially  for  worse  !  Goflea  is,  indeed,  familiar  in 
our  mouths  as  household  words,  a»d  it  behooves  ns  to 
trace  the  berry  from  the  plantation  lo  the  onpc 

At  a  majority  of  breakfaat-tablea,  '*if  the  ooffoa  is  good 
evarytbing  is  good** — a  fact  ao  significant  in  itself  that 
no  other  argument  is  needed  to  prove  the  all  importance 
of  uniform  r u'^ceas  in  the  preparation  of  this  one  article. 


Backs  innumeriftbid  have  been  written  about  this  famous 
berry. 

The  range  of  coffee-culture  extends  over  almost  the 
whole  of  the  tropical  belt  of  the  globe,  the  isothermal 
lines  between  the  twenty*flfth  degree  north  and  the  thir- 
tieth degree  south  of  the  equator  oomprising  the  principal 
regions  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  plant  The  plant 
seems  to  bear  greater  climatic  extremes  than  most  mem- 
bers of  the  vegetable  kiogdom,  and  thrives  in  localities 
diffsring  as  much  as  twenty  to  thirty  degrees  in  average 
temperature. 

It  is  a  fact  well  worthy  of  noUoe  that  in  many  of  the 
countries  where  the  Oofcea  Jrofttea— the  coffee  of  oom- 
BMrce — has  been  introdooed,  indigsaous  wieties  of  the 
oofllBe-plant  have  been  diMovered,  as  in  Maoritins, 
Southern  India,  Liberia.  CkMta  Bioa  and  Mssieo^  Peru, 
Guiana  and  BrasiL  In  the  last-named  oottntiy  ao  fewer 
than  sixteen  i^teoies  are  distingwiahftd,  gtowittfp  kk  a  wild 


The  ooffM-plaBti  aithoofh  of  hardy  grovtht  it  not  with- 
out enemies,  saoiig  which  the  priaoipal  are  the  borer,  the 
bug,  and  the  leaf  fungus.  Drought,  damp,  and  rot  also 
affect  and  injure  the  plant  In  some  countries  shade-trees 
are  necessary  in  order  to  protect  it  from  excessive  heat 
lu  Ceylon  coffee- trees  under  shade  do  not  prodooo  as 
liberally  as  trees  planted  in  open  ground,  and  except  in 
very  low  districts,  shade  is  rarely  provided.  InYeaezusla 
the  long  dry  season  makes  it  necessary  to  give  the  plants 
the  shelter  of  large  overhanging  trees.  In  Brazil  oofieois 
grown  in  the  open. 

Monkeys,  squirrels,  and  jackals  are  fond  of  the  ripe 
berries,  and  make  no  scruple  to  plunder  the  plantations. 
A  species  of  rat  is  also  addicted  to  making  inroads  upon 
the  coffee-fields  and  biting  off  the  leaves  and  tender 
shoots. 

The  limit  of  average  productiveness  is  about  thirty 
years.  After  that  time  the  trees  may  continue  to  live  and 
grow,  but  they  yield  little  or  no  fruit  In  Java,  coffee- 
trees  planted  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  are  said  to  be  yet 
in  existence,  being  now  some  forty  feet  high,  with  trunks 
of  the  thick oess  of  a  man's  thigh  ;  but  tbey  grow  entirely 
wild  and  produce  no  berries.  On  an  average,  the  trees  are 
replaced  on  the  plantatioDs  every  twenty  years.  This 
process  of  replanting  goes  on  constantly.  On  the  whole, 
the  cultivation  requires  great  care  and  unceasing  atten- 
tion, together  with  considerable  capital  to  await  the 
coming  into  bearing  of  the  trees  and  to  meet  the  heavy 
current  expenses. 

Coffee  grows  best  on  the  uplands — usually  on  mountain 
sides  at  an  elevation  of  from  1,500  to  4,590  feet  above  the 
level  of  tbe  sea.  In  dry  districts  it  is  grown  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  5,500  and  even  6,000  feet  The  following  direc- 
tions are  given  by  an  experienced  planter  in  tbe  East : 

*<  As  a  general  rule,  the  best  sons  of  latitude  for  coffse 
is  150^  on  each  side  of  tbe  equator  ;  of  altitude  from  8,000 
to  4,500  feet  The  deeper,  freer,  and  richer  the  soil  is  the 
better.  It  should  be  specially  tested  for  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash.  The  latter  will  be  in  abundance  if  a  large 
forest  is  felled,  and  burned  grassland  mast  be  very  good  to 
grow  coffee.  An  eastern  or  southeastern  exposure  is  good, 
but  not  always  essentiaL  l^ieller  from  tearing  wind, 
however,  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  in  windy  sitna- 
tions  should  bo  secured  by  leaving  belts  of  timbrr,  rr 
planting  isst-growisg  Anslnlian  trees.  A  mean  temp^^m- 
tare  between  65^  and  70^  or  73^  is  desirable,  and  a  rainfall 
of  frosa  10  to  li»  inohes  ol  mii^  wU  distributed,  about  100 
inches  being  the  best." 

The  trees  are  raised  from  the  seeds  in  nurseries,  and 
transferred  to  their  final  positions  whon  at>oat  a  year  or 


■ 


ID  months  old  Plaota  mised  from  seeds  are  mnob 
belter  thftu  those  obtained  Irorn  cuttingaL  A  costly  system 
of  laising  plaois  in  pots  has  been  commenced  in  Brazilp 
the  planter  claimiiig  a  gain  of  one  year  for  those  thus 
raised  over  such  as  are  obtained  hj  the  ordioary  method » 
as  there  is  no  set  baok  to  the  plant  in  the  prooess  of  trana* 
planting,  the  roots  remaining  nndieturbed. 

The  plants  are  usually  set  at  intervals  of  eight  or  ten 
feet,  alUiough  in  some  plautstions  they  are  placed  a  little 
oloser,  the  rows,  bowerer,  being  about  this  distance 
apart  They  begin  beariog  at  the  age  of  three  to  foor 
years,  their  product  annually  increasing,  and  at  six  years 
they  may  be  said  to  be  in  full  beariug.  The  yield  varies 
greatly,  however,  in  different  countries,  being  influenced 
bj  modes  of  enlture  and  changes  in  tbe  character  of  the 
seaaoQS  ;  taking  one  year  with  another,  a  tree  in  full  bear- 
ing produces  from  two  to  three  pounds  per  annum. 
Careful  pruning  is  required  to  develop  and  maintain  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  trees.  Left  to  themselves  they 
would  grow  to 

a    considerable  ^^^j^^^^ 

height;  but 
when  about 
eight  feet  high 
the  tops  are 
cut   off»  which 

them  to 
spread  instead 
of  growing 
taller,  and 
afterward  they 
are  kept  pruned 
down  to  about 
eight  feet,  and 
in  some  conn* 
tries,  notablj 
Oeyion,  even 
lower.  Within 
recent  years 
prnning  in 
Ceylon  has 
been  lighter 
than  was  for- 
merly the  ous- 


regarded  as 


liable 


AtUok^ 
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Begarding  the  Cbfasa  LibeHco,  a  planter  tjt  tJMi 
country  of  Ceylon  says:  *' Topping  the  Ltb«n»ft 
tree  is  a  very  objeotiouable  operatioo.    Tbs  Afabiaa  eoi 
pknt  can  be  forced  into  an  artifldal  form  witbotii 
sacri^oe  of  any  of  its  crop^  beoanse  there  is  « 
longer  or  shorter*  between  the  crop  and  the  bj 
which  old  wood  oan  be  elimtnated,   but  I 
clearly  see  how  the  artificial  form  i»  to  bo  advaulagi 
imposed  on  a  iiee  that  ciimes  its  full  crop  all  the 
round,  and  on  which  pmuiug  can  ooly  be  carried  out  at 
sacrifice  of  crop.     One  of  the  objects  of  forcing 
cofiGae  into  the  artificial  form  is  to  get  the  wtiole  gro 
under  hand,  so  as  to  facilitate  and  cheopen  the  gat 
of  the  crop ;  but  the  average  Liberian  tree  r*nU  an%  ii 
first  branches  at  a  height  of  stem  little  sL*  uft 

which  the  Arabian  plant  is  usually  topped,  »o  k^m'^  u*kMtUi 
cannot  be  answered  by  topping  at  six  or  seveii  feet.     I  d< 

not    iitslsl 
these    oh^to-J 
lioua  as  i 

auU  of       

meotttlsi^dyr 
the  tret,  bftt  t 
Ut   M  I 
gccaa  Itiey  i 
to    me    to 
well  foooded.*' 

The 
dittmeler  of  His 
traak  ia  foB- 
b«ariitg  Ir 
about  Hie 
of  %  miin*« 
wrist  Tbst 
besu^  •  profs* 
aioa  of  dMi\' 
green,  glo 
leavee,  and  tliS 
froit  or  b  n| 
forms  on  ik 
iroody 
ttsoally  at  tiio 
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iMYseriMa  mkhbiianb  or  tom  qowwkb 
fiaiinr. 


A  diiitseotioQ  o[  the  frtiit  or  berry,  which,  when  tipe,  w 
t%u\  in  mUtt  uid  mooh  resembles  a  lai^g*  omberrj.  (»r 
iiiodiaai<«iaiid  eheirj,  &howB  iti^t  i|  eoQMis  of  live  dilTor* 
•3at  parts,  coreriog  the  two  beaiifl,  which  Ito  within,  fuoe  to 
facd,  Firfit,  wo  fiail  the  outer  skin,  very  Blmil&r  to  that 
which  flurrouada  ibe  oranberry  or  cherry.  Seoood,  we 
huTe  a  aoft  pulp  itioloaed  by  aud  odht^riiig  to  the  outBuIo 
coveriDg. 

Tho  removal  of  the  two  first  reveals  a  third  Goatinr, 
which  ooQaiata  of  a  aoft',  glutiuoua  aiibattiiiee,  atroogly 
aacohariue  in  its  character.  The  fourth  part  is  a  sort  of 
envelope,  ealled  by  some  the  psrchmetit  It  is  rather 
t<jagii  aod  somewhat  thicker  than  the  husk  of  wheat.  It 
in  of  A  yellowish -white  color,  at)d  is  easily  reuiuveil  by 
fiicLioiL  Next  to  the  parchm^at  there  ia  foimd  a  thin 
gosaiimer  tliiOi  designated  in  Oyloa  *' silver-skin**  and  io 

Brazil  the  pergaminho, 
and  m  appearance  re- 
sembling the  thin  skin 
which  covers  the  white 
onion  designated  **  sil- 
ver-skin. ** 

Picking  begins  in 
Java  in  January^  and 
Itifits  three  or  four 
months  The  chief 
part  of  the  Ceylon 
crop  ia  gathered  from 
April  to  Jaly.  A  small 
crop,  chiefly  young 
ooflee,  is  picked  from 
September  to  Decem- 
ber. In  Brazil  fhey 
com meD 66  gatheting  the  crop  in  April  or  May,  the  work 
oentinuing  until  September.  Womea  and  children  are 
largely  employed  in  gathering  iho  fruit,  carrying  it  from 
the  field  in  boskets  to  the  mill-honao  or  terrace,  where 
the  preparation  of  the  berry  for  marked  commences. 

After  the  berries  have  been  harvested  the  first  operation 
to  which  they  are  treated  is  desigaatt^d  pulping.  This  ia 
aocomplished  in  eiihi  r  of  two  ways  :  one  fashion  is  to  pnlp 
tho  berries,  or  •* cherry,*'  as  they  are  termed  in  the  East, 
in  the  soft  state,  whicli  mode  is  favored  in  Otylon ;  the 
other  seeks  to  dry  the  berry  first,  and  then  remove  the 
diii'd  akin  and  pnlp  by  a  machine  called  a  hnlier.  The 
liitter  is  the  old  way,  while  the  former  ia  known  iu  the 
East  as  the  West  India  method.  Where  the  btter  way  is 
chcsen  the  berriea  are  spread  npon  terraces,  or  drying 
grounds  of  stone,  mortar  or  cement,  somewhat  elevated  in 
the  centre,  and  there  kept  until  complete  desiccation 
takes  place,  care  being  taken  to  cover  them  over  if  it 
should  rain  when  ihej  are  wholly  or  partially  dried, 
CofiFee  prepared  in  ttua  way  ia  designated  IfUck  hull  or  sun 
drie<L 

The  first  process  is 
adopted  when  the 
fruit  IS  fully  ripe.  If, 
however,  the  berries 
have  been  allowed  to 
remain  too  long  npoa 
the  branch,  or  huva 
been  gathered  before 
arriving  at  maturity, 
Che  pulper  is  not 
brought  into  use,  and 
the  second  method 
cornea   into   faror^ 

w  h  i  0  h     takes     the     "^^^o^  <»»  in«w>4»?ai»  onrrai  aitarr. 
.        .  .  ,    .  fOmts   e»    osLUi   k»o  tiers   ok 

bamos,    after    bting  ks&sktial  mu 
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properly  *1ricd,  and  Ton^  lUem  thronph  a  maelitoe  ( 

htt4«ir,  umau,  in  Bia^j,  m  frnemiij  of 

Theae    machines   aie 

worked      either      by 

hand  or  mteam-jiower. 

8ome     huliersi    tit  at     ^j 

will    hull    10   arrobaa     ?- 

(H23  poun^le)  of  coiled 

when    worked    hf 

land,    will    hull  800 

arrobas    (20,82^ 

pounds)  in  the  same 

length  of   time  when 

rua  by  steam,  another 

instance  of  the  power 

ef    maohjnery    to 

com  peo  sate  for  a  de^ 

ficicney  in  the  labiM- 

snpply. 

In  Ceylon  the  nativee  remore  tJid  drf  pitlfi  bgr  i 
Ing,  using  a  common  pounder,  such  as  ^  iia«4  lor  Mcitov- 
ing  the  hull  fiom  rice*  From  wont  of  eos^  tn  tit*  1 
ing  of  the  fruity  and  the  U£e  of  aotnevb^t 
methods  of  preparation,  the  native  coile^llAdu'^aljrSi^ 
contains  more  or  less  damaged  beans.  In  rnimiiiiMiiJLiti  i 
this  the  new  metLiod  of  preparation  la  rapidly  gtiwlng  in  ^ 
favor,  although  there  are  many  oc  fio««-d rinkeia  n^toisaia* 
tain  that  oofTee  produced  by  the  old  metlicxl  is  mipirior  U 
flavor. 

The  new  method,  sometimes  termed  iKn  "^Wei 
preparation,'*  seeks  the  removal  of  the  akin  «jm1 
maceration  in  water.     On  largo  Brazilian  plaiil 
berriea  are  carried  to  a  large  vat,  from  tha  botlotn  ^  ^ 
the  heavier  berries  are  drawn  oQ  by  a  pipe  to  tbtt  pmlpbg 
maobino  (despolpador),  the  lighter,  or  wartlike  Wr7i«%^ 
being  carried  ofi^  by  the  retreating  water.     This  la  ilao  Ikd  ^ 
plan  adopted  on  the  beat  plantation*  in  VeoesHMlA  and 
Ceylon, 

The  pulping  process  ia  b^st  accomplished  ae  soda  after 
the  berrids  are  gathered  aa  ia  pofiaibie,  A  Btmziliaa  pulp* 
ing  machine  is  a  aimplo  oontrivanoe,  oonaiating  of  ttn  i;c 
cylinder,  eet  with  teeth,  and  covered  on  one  aid*  by 
curved  sheet  of  metal,  which  it  strikes  aa  It  revolt 
stream  of  water  carries  the  berries  to  the  ayltnder.  wh 
they  are  crushed  between  it  and  the  cover,  thm  i 
loosening  the  pulp.  The  macerated  berrtM  tie  1 
veyed  to  a  vat  some  distance  ofi,  the  water  bela^  1 
tated  by  a  revolving  wheel,  and  serving  to 
looeened  pulp,  which  is  carried  away  by  lh«  waatv ' 
the  aeeds  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  val»  fro«a ' 
they  are  taken  to  a  strainer,  which  draiai  oS  \ 
leaving  them  ready  for  the  next  operation* 

A  variety  of  machines  are  used,  and  ibe  process  of  ooe*"' 
veying  the  berries  to  and  from  the  pnlper  Itt  incf^  or  Itm 
elaborate.  In  Ceylon  the  pulpera  are  of  two  kinds,  iho 
pulping  aurfaoa  of  one  being  a  cylinder,  and  ttt«.l  of  tWi 
other  a  disk.  The  former  aro  large,  and  tlio  itioai  aspea* 
sive,  the  latter  small,  cheap  and  portabli*^  thna  bfiogbg 
them  into  favor  upon  estates  lying  far  in  the  iatrfi':!^ 
The  disk  pulpers  are  largely  used  in  Java  and  oo  liLttooeiA 
of  Indm, 

On  low  estates  with  a  high  feenaiieratnro—itay  i^^oai  ^ 
to  60^  Fahrenheit — eotlWo  is  ready  ior  waahiiig  in  ahual 
thirty*fiix  or  forty  hours  after  pulping  ;  but  in  aosoo  M  thi 
higher  and  colder  diatiicta,  where  fermt^ntiog  progyani 
leas  rapidly,  it  may  rt  quire  as  mnoh  aa  aixiy  lioor^ 
Bnhug  this  time  no  water  should  ho  allowiid  to  flevk 
among  the  eoflfiLe  wbiek  bus  been  drained  afii-r 
it  would  bjiid«r  lermentation.     But 
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propor  time  has  elapsed,  and  fermentatioD  lias  taken  plaoe, 
ths  mocflage  which,  after  pnlping,  adheres  to  the  parch- 
ment aldn,  may  be  easilj  washed  from  it  This  Is  done 
by  admitting  a  free  flow  of  water  into  the  cistern  and  stir- 
ring the  oo£foe  with  a  wooden  implement,  similar  to  that 
n^ed  by  natiTes  in  their  rioe-flelds. 

In  Brszil  and  Central  America  the  drying  is  effected  in 
difOnent  ways.  By  the  old  process  the  berries  are  spread 
out  upon  a  stone  or  mortar  floor  and  exposed  to  the  sim 
nntfl  dry,  oaze  being  taken  to  rake  over  the  seeds  during 
the  6asff  and  to  protect  them  from  rain  or  from  sodden 
showosL 

A  newer  method  employs  steam.  Beneath  large  zinc- 
ootemd  tablei^  with  raised  edges,  steam-pipes  are  ran. 
Negiosa  am  engaged  in  constantly  stirring  the  seeds  and 
taking  tfaem  away  when  dried.  By  this  process  only  a  few 
honn  are  ocoopied  in  thoroughly  drying  the  berries.  It 
is  also  claimed  that  the  coffee  thus  dried  shows  better 
qoali^  than  that  which  is  snn  dried  on  the  terraces,  as 
them  is  no  dhanoe  of  its  being  rain-damaged* 

Diifinent  kinds  of  machines  are  used  to  remove  the 
cofhegrafais  from  their  dry  oof erings.  Some  resemble  a 
funning  mUl,  and  others  are  immense  structures  specially 
bant  for  the  pnrpoee.  In  all  of  them  the  one  object  is 
sooght — the  seonring  of  bright,  hard  and  thoroughly  dean 
beane. 

In  eountiies  where  the  most  primitive  methods  are  still 
in  Togue»  the  ooffoe  is  very  imperfectly  cleaned,  and  the 
fljie  inner  oorering  adheres  more  or  less  to  the  bean, 
largely  reduoing  its  commercial  value. 

While  in  Java^  Mr.  Francis  B.  Thurber  for  the  flxst 
time  found  %  seemingly  plausible  method  of  aooounting 
for  what  la  termed  in  commerce  the  '*  male  berry  **  coffee. 
This,  as  is  well  known  by  all  dealers  in  the  article,  is  a 


bean  of  a  roundish,  oval  shape,  and  its  merits  have  been 
highly  extolled  by  some  who  claim  that  it  is  much  bettes 
than  the  ordinarily  shaped  coffee.  Mr.  J.  W.  R  de  Stur- 
ler,  the  owner  of  a  large  coffee  plantation  in  the  Freanger 
district,  assured  Mr.  Thurber  that  his  observations  had  led 
him  to  believe  that  the  so-called  male  berries  are  simply 
those  berries  which  do  not  develop  and  attain  the  full  size 
of  the  average  bean;  in  short,  that  they  are  imperfect 
berries ;  that,  while  all  the  trees  bear  more  or  less  of 
them,  the  older  plants,  which  are  less  thrifty  and  vigorous, 
bear  by  far  the  larger  percentage,  and  that,  perhaps,  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  average  quantity  of  this  style  pro- 
duced by  his  plantation  was  Ave  per  cent,  or  one^twen- 
tieth.  OwiDg  to  the  demand,  however,  whieh  has  been 
created  for  the  «<male  berry  "  ooffdo,  it  often  aells  tor  ten 
to  twenty  per  cent  more  than  the  ordinary  oofieOi  This 
person  thought  it  possible  that  there  was  something  in  the 
popular  belief  that  this  style  possessed  a  higher  flavor 
than  the  ordinary  coffee ;  but  it  waa  more  probable  that 
the  higher  priee  was  due  to  fashion  in  trade^  which  often 
exhibits  such  strange  vagariea,  Mr.  Thurber  was  eoo* 
firmed  in  this  view  of  the  matter  by  a  conversation  he  had 
subaequentiy,  in  Oeylon,  on  the  same  subjeeti  with  the 
experienced  manger  of  the  Cotohioaddy  Milla,  at  Oolomba 

Having  briefly  considered  the  preparation  of  tiie  bean 
for  the  market,  we  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of  special 
matters  oonnected  with  its  production  in  the  oofEse-grow- 
ing  countries,  describing  the  peculiarities  of  the  different 
varieties  of  bean,  and  how  they  reaeh  consuming  markets^ 
together  with  special  features  of  interest  to  dealers. 

In  the  following  table  are  enumerated  the  oonoirleseon* 
tributing  to  the  supply  of  the  United  Btatea,  and  the 
quantities  furnished  by  each  during  the  years  1878,  1879 
and  1880: 
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•  Noil  prDducI  g  countries. 


How  to  cleiermiao  quAlitj  from  Ihe  appdaranoe  of  the 
betn  IB  a  question  ot  great  importance  to  everj  Intareaiad 
parij,  from  the  enpoH  merchant  at  tha  plao6  of  produc* 
lion  to  tlie  buj?er  for  consumption. 

Between  the»e  two  partiea  nsnally  come  the  import  mer^ 
ehanti  the  wboleaale  grooar  and  the  retail  mere  bant,  on 
wlioae  parte,  respeotivelj,  care  and  knowledge  are  neoes- 


oat  npon  the  floor  of  the  warehotue,  and  akimniLng  oil,  m 
well  at  mtij  bo,  the  moldj  and  mt^ij  beaita*  wliidi  naa- 
allj  are  those  next  the  bag ;  theae  are  kepi  eep^rate^  It 
wet,  thej*  ere  dried,  and  afterward  aand  often  ran  throogh 
a  poliahing  machine,  to  remore  the  mold  and  gm  tbna 
tt  more  sight  Ij  appearanoei  Thej  are  ih«ii  |miI  opoo  thm 
market,  and  generatly  sold  for  within  one  or  Ivo 


iAiy,  yet  often  wanting,  to  insnre  to  the  conanmer  a  aatia- 

faotorj  result 

Coffee  ia  frequently  damaged  on  the  voyage  of  importa- 
tion by  dampneee,  which  aoon  renders  it  mnsty :  and 
when  tho  cofifee-bean  oui^e  becomes  mnsty  it^  delicate 
flavor  is  much  injnred,  and  no  amount  of  attempted  reno- 
Tation  can  folly  restore  it  A  greater  or  less  portion  of 
nearly  every  cargo  is  thns  damaged.  The  renovating  pro- 
t  consiita  of  opening  the  bags,  emptying  the  contenta 


per  pound  of  the  price  of  sonnd  caffeei  although  ttia  in- 
trinsio  value  is  mnch  dimiuii»hed«  The  portion  vhieli  ra* 
mains  after  the  skimming  is  culled  *' sound/*  and  k  pol 
up  in  new  bags  and  sold  as  anoh,  althtntgh  it  is  laf  ttvm 
being  aa  good  as  that  which  has  never  been  daoMged :  for 
the  skimming  prooeas  in  not  perfeot,  and  matam  of  iha 
muaty  beans  remnin«  imparting  their  0avor,  to  aaoe 
extent,  to  the  sound  bi^ans.  This  fact  ia  loii  aig)&l  of  by 
many  merchants^  who  only  took  for  sftmptea  whioli  akov 


w» 


eoFFsm 


handflomelj  in  the  hand,  thna  neffleciing  the  Ux  mora  im- 
porlMl  qoalikj  of  flaTor. 

VvMek  from  Oenlral  and  South  Amerioa  often  axriTB 
"with  misad  oargoea  of  ooffBO  and  hides,  in  mrhioh  the 
former  haa  been  almost  rained  bj  abeorbiog  the  smell  of 
the  latter.  Boasting  the  ooflee  disaipatee  to  some  degree 
the  **  hidey**  smdl,  yet  to  an  esqiert  it  is  verj  pereeptibleb 
enongk  remaining  to  destroy  the  delicate  flavor  of  the 
volatile  oil  or  eaffeone.  The  asme  effeot  is  prodnoed  by 
the  fool  bilge-water,  and  the  eitreme  sensitiveness  of 
coffiM  to  sTtrronndiDg  odors  is  farther  demonstrated  by 
tlie  readiness  with  whioh  roasted  eoffee  absorbs  the  flavor 
of  the  wood  when  pot  in  a  pine  box  or  bin.  Boasted 
ooflee  should  never  be  long  bept  in  anything  except  a 
tightly  doaed  tin  box*  or,  better  yet,  an  air-tight  glsas  or 
earthen  jur. 

Difliraent  varieties  of  coffee  show  a  great  diversity  of 
flavor,  and  even  the  same  variety  from  different  parts  of 
one  district  will  show  like  divergencies.  Different  seasons 
prodnoe  different  qualities ;  indeed,  there  are  as  many 
kindS)  qualities,  and  shades  of  flavor  of  coflfee  as  there  are 
of  tea,  and  in  the  latter  these  variations,  as  is  well  known, 
are  almost  numberless. 

It  is  impossible  to  judge  accurately  of  the  quality  and 
strength  of  coffee  without  roasting  and  making  an  infusion 
with  boiling  water,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  practiced  in 
drawing  tea,  and  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  not  cas- 
tomary,  even  with  the  largest  dealers,  to  jndge  of  quality 
except  by  the  general  appearanoe  of  the  berry. 

Before  buying  a  large  lot,  wholesale  dealers  sometimes 
roast  a  small  quantity  to  see  howit  looks  when  roasted,  but 
this  is  the  exception  rather  than  tiie  rule,  and  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  all  varieties  of  eofliae  are  sold  simply 
upon  their  appearance  in  the  hand. 

To  some  extent  in  producing  countries,  end  also  at  the 
large  distributing  points,  an  artificial  appearanoe  is  given 
to  the  bean  by  "sweating,"  "polishing,"  or  by  the  use  of 
coloring  matter.  By  the  first-named  process  Savanillaand 
other  sorts — sometimes  Santoa— are  made  to  imitate 
Padang  Java.  Lagnajra  is  polished  and  sold  for  Bio. 
Very  dangerous  powders  or  mixtures  are  used  to  color  the 
beans,  the  practice  being  resorted  to  in  order  to  meet  the 
prejudices  of  consumers  in  certain  sections  for  a  bright- 
yellow,  black,  or  olive-green  colored  bean.  These  colors 
are  obtained  by  the  use  of  poisonous  compounds. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  these  added  coloring 
matters  must  prove  injurious,  and  probably  directly 
poisonous  to  the  consnmer.  Especially  is  cbromate  of 
lead  liable  to  be  changed  by  roasting,  bo  that  its  lead  may 
be  soluble  in  the  acids  of  tho  stomach ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  soluble  Jead  salts  have  a  decidedly  poisonous 
action. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  conditions  necessary  to 
be  observed  in  the  production  of  a  cup  of  good  coffee  is  the 
process  of  roasting  the  bean.  The  finest  quality  of  coffee 
unskillfully  roasted  will  give  a  less  satisfactory  result  in 
the  cup  than  a  poor  quality  roosted  in  the  best  manner. 

The  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  the  coffee-trade 
of  the  United  States  during  the  last  twenty  years  is  a 
striking  confirmation  of  the  principle  that  work  can  be 
done  in  the  best  and  cheapest  manner  on  a  large  scale, 
where  machinery  is  employed  that  is  controlled  by  the 
best  available  skill.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  twenty 
years  ago  there  was  not  one  pound  of  roasted  coffee  sold 
in  this  country  wheru  now  there  are  twenty. 

The  fi.st  complete  apparatus  for  roasting  and  grinding 
coffee  was  set  up  in  Wooster  Street,  New  Tork,  opposite 
the  profl<»nt  Washington  Square.  It  was  brought  over 
from  England  by  James  Wilde  in  1833  or  1831,  and  cou- 


aisted  of  two  cjiindexSt  with  an  engine  of  auffioient  power 
to  tan  the  loailHi  mad  a  mill  for  tue  grindm^.  Fkior  to 
thia  time  a  Ms.  Wacd  zoeited  eoflee  for  Hm  groom  by 
hand,  makiiig  tiua  hia  qseeisl  bnainesa.  Mr.  Withington, 
ia  Dntoh  Street^  about  the  nune  time,  naed  bonepower 
for  nmning  hia  luaeterr, 

In  1835  the  once  fknoua  Hope  MiUa  wen  alerted  in 
Elizabeth  Street,  near  Bleeeker  Street  GoflSM-roaating 
waa  undertaken  by  the  proprietors  on  a  lacRe  aaale^  four 
eylindera  being  run.  Theee  mills  were  bonied  m  18i5, 
after  whioh  the  bnaineeB  waa  transferred  to  71  Fulton 
Street,  near  to  tho  present  eetabllshment  of  Miv  John 
Bynner. .  In  subsequent  years  numerous  snwQar  madiines 
have  been  designed  for  tiie  use  of  families  sod  retail 
dealers.  Almost  without  eseeption,  however^  tikoae  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  faauBes  have  failed  to  gHo  ssAisfso- 
tion^  owing  to  the  gree*  difleultyof  roasting  tbo  beans 
with  any  degree  of  unifomrity  in  small  qusntitisfc 

Where  parties  attempt  to  roast  their  own  eofln  their 
objeet  should  be  to  produoe  a  ridi  chestnut-brown ;  for 
making  <*  black,"  or  French  coffee,  the  bean  abonld  be 
roasted  higher  than  usual,  but  the  flrst»inentiomid  eolor 
will  best  suit  the  majority  of  palates.  As  a  mlsb  it  will  not 
pay  consumers  to  roast  their  own  ooiIbe*whi»e  thej  sre  so 
situated  that  they  can  procure  frequent  supplies  of  the 
roasted  artiole  from  the  retail  dealer ;  and  it  will  bo  found 
that  retail  dealers,  as  a  rule,  will  in  turn  find  it  fee  their 
intereat  to  have  their  supplies  roasted  bj  priiiliBiiiinal 
roasters,  whose  constant  practice  enablea  them,  on  the 
whole,  to  turn  out  the  best  article. 

Upon  on  average,  about  forty-fire  minutes  srw  sequired 
to  roast  the  borry,  which,  in  addition  to  the  time  taken  to 
fill  and  empty  the  cylinder  and  to  oool  sad  Bsmdc  the 
coffee — makes  the  time  occupied  by  the  entaae  pnoesi 
about  one  hour. 

The  Mocha  and  other  small  bean  coffees  wiU  imsol  in  a 
little  less  time  than  Java  and  other  large  varisiieB.  The 
phrase  "  little  less  time  *'  is  full  of  significance  to  tho  pro- 
fessional roaster,  for  the  keeping  of  the  coffee  over  the  fire 
fzom  thirty  to  sixty  seconds  longer  than  ie  neoeesarr  will 
sometimes  ruin  the  roast  For  the  New  England  trade  a 
light  roast  is  required,  and  for  Western  a  dark,  or  pretty 
full  roast 

What  are  termeu  wnice,  deao,  sour,  or  blaek  beans 
injure  the  roast — in  fact,  a  very  email  quantity  of  sour 
beans  present  in  a  lot  of  coffee  will  greatly  damage  it  A 
well  seasoned  berry  tliat  is  solid  and  oily,  and  from  one  to 
two. years  old,  makes  the  finest  roast  The  white  beans 
which  are  eo  often  seen  in  roasted  coffee  axe  from  imper- 
fect or  immature  berries,  anolagons  to  the  miniature 
kernel  of  com  which  is  often  found  at  one  end  of  tho  cob. 
White  beans  being  destitute  of  eaffeone  containing  the 
aroma  are  but  little  changed  in  color  during  the  process  of 
roasting,  and  are  comparatively  destitute  of  flavor.  Shriv- 
eled coffee,  or  that  having  a  shrunken  appearance,  will 
not,  as  a  rule,  roost  nicely,  although  some  such  lots  will 
occasionally  turn  out  a  bright,  handsome  roast 

When  the  berry  has  been  sufficiently  roased  and  the 
cylinder  withdrawn  from  the  fire,  the  operator  throws  in  a 
small  quantity  of  cold  water.  The  rapid  vaporizing  of  the 
water  carries  off  the  heat,  and  the  chanf^es  wrought  during 
this  part  of  the  process  cause  the  berry  to  swell,  thus 
giving  it  a  much  more  sightly  and  attractive  appe arance^ 
The  addition  of  water  does  not,  as  might  be  supposed, 
add  to  tho  weight  of  the  coffee,  for  the  heat  is  so  intense 
as  to  immediately  convert  the  water  into  steam,  which 
readily  escapes.  The  coffee,  after  being  removed  to  the 
cylinder,  is  placed  in  the  cooler,  a  large  box  having  s 
heavy  wire   bottom   through  which   currents  of   air  sfS 
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forced,  soon  rednoing  the  temperature  bo  tliut  il  can  be 
bandied.  IVben  moUA  itfii  Mnoked,  ov  p«t  iakm  ether 
packdgsMi  antf  k  ihaii  nadgr  te  ■hiptmwi 

The  a«mg»  Umi  of  ipdgiiA  in  tH*  froM»  cf  xooeliiig 
coffee  !■  wekied  al  ustMii  per  •utt,  or  aUleea  fenade 
upon  9HUJ  ene  hoadzed  poiiiid%  wfaieh  aeeooale  te  the 
higher  priee  of  voested  ooiBie  u  oompeied  ivifch  green. 
This  lo«  oometuaee  nine  ae  lew  u  fonrleea  end  one-hell 
per  oeniy  end  egeia  u  high  ■» aeventeea  i>er  eeal,  and  in 
exceptiottal  euee  where  coffee  has  beea  leeoled  thai  wee 
▼erj  green,  end  grown  in  places  not  ta  distent,  it  hse 
reached  tweafy  to  tweal^-twe-psr  eeiiti  The  temperature 
and  seeioaef  tfie  jeer  flsovft  eenw  inihieaea,  bat  the  dif- 
ference in  lose  depeade  mam^  vagwBk  the  age  end  oonseqnent 
dryness  of  tke  coffise  tfiaa  on  anything  else. 

The  dltfuMBee  in  loss  made  between  a  light  aad  e  derit 
roast  wiU  not  wsoeliy  amperage  over  one  per  eeni  Ik  is  the 
cnstom  not  to  roeal  as  high  daring  the  Sammar  ae  in  tke 
Winter,  beeMwa  tiie  higher  the  roast  the  greater  is  the 
tendenoy  to  sweat,  the  high  temperataie  of  the  Sammer 
monthe  eeaaing  the  oil  to  exnde ;  this  soon  beoomss  soar 
or  ranoid,  and.ajare8  the  fluTor  of  the  coffee. 

Simple  ae  i*  may  seem,  the  process  of  grinding,  the 
roasted  bean  is  one  that  requires  considerable  attention. 
If  ground  too  coarsely,  the  ooffee  requires  protracted 
boiling  to  extract  its  strength,  and  much  boiling  is  fatal  to 
a  good  enp  of  coffee.  While  one  may  grind  too  finely,  the 
mistalGa  of  grinding  too  coarsely  is  that  most  frequently 
made.  Jmt  to  what  degree  of  fineness  it  should  be  ground 
dependa  somewhat  upon  the  manner  of  making  the  coffee. 
If  any  of  the  filtering  coffoe-pots  are  used  the  grinding 
should  be  Tery  fine,  in  order  that  the  strength  may  more 
readily  be  eahaueted  by  the  water  simply  passing  through  ; 
but  where  boiled  for  ten  or  fiteen  minutes,  as  is  moat  frsr 
quently  the  case,  the  coffee  should  be  ground  so  that  the 
laiger  partides  are  about  the  aise  of  pin-heads. 

Every  flunily  should  own  a  small  coffee-mill  and  grind 
their  own  oofE^,  grinding  it  just  as  required  for  each  meal, 
and  the  less  time  that  elapses  after  grinding  until  the 
ooftee  is  in  the  pot  the  better.  The  aroma  of  pofbe  pesses 
off  rapidly  enough  after  being  roasted,  but  atUi  more 
quickly  ef  ter  being  groand,  henee  the  neeessity  lor  grind- 
ing it  only  for  immediate  use. 

If  during  wet  weather  the  beene  beeoine  damp  and 
tough,  so  that  they  do  not  rattle  whoa  stirred,  warm  them 
up  in  a  clean  pot  or  skillet  before  grinding,  stirriag  them 
meanwhile— so  ae  not  to  soorch  them — and  thus  dri^e  off 
the  moiature,  deTelop  their  flavor  and  make  them  grind 
better.  Moat  retail  grocers  keep  a  large  coflbe^miU,  and 
when  requested  will  grind  oofEbe  for  those  customers  wbo 
do  not  find  it  ooovenient  to  grind  it  at  home ;  the  latter 
method,  however,  is  the  best;  as  it  gives  the  eustomer 
fresher  groand  coffee  and  a  closer  control  as  regards  fine 
or  coarse  grinding. 

When  dependent  upon  the  ateve  for  ground  ooffse,  it  is 
best  not  to  buy  at  one  time  more  Mian  a  supply  adequate 
for  two  or  three  days'  oonsnmption.  Another  oonsidera- 
tion  in  favor  of  conaumors  buying  oofibe  in  the  bean  is 
that  there  can  be  no  auspioion  of  adulteration  with  ohioory, 
ground  peaa  or  other  substanoea,  with  which  grocers  are 
sometimes  unjnstiy  oharged,  and  the  aatiafaotion  is  thus 
greater  on  all  sidesk 

As  individual  testae- diflhr,  it  frequently  oooura  that  no 
single  variety  ul  eofXee  eaaotly  suits  certain  oonaumers,  and 
therefore  theyeeek  to  gratify  their  palate  by  either  blend- 
ing two  eorta  or  mining  witb  one  variety  some  vegetable 
ambstanoa  Weilli>  aeme  kinde  ^  eoff^  peesew  e  rich 
aroma  they  do  not  give  to  the  infusion  that  *'body" 
which  is  requisite  to  make  the  perfect  cup  of  coffee.     It  is 


a  very  common  practice  to  blend  Java  and  Maraoaibo  in 
the  proportion  of  eighty  pounds  of  the  former  to  twenty 
pounds  of  the  latter,  selling  the  mixture  for  atnight 
Java.  The  addition  of  fifteen  to  twenty  per  esnlL  ef 
Maraoaibo  to  I^idang  coflse  nodoobtedly  improvee  the 
latter  for  the  majority  of  those  who  are  fond  of  Old  Gov^ 
emment  Java,  ae  it  lends  to  the  Java  the  essential  qoaiity 
which  is  lacking. 

Another  popular  blend  is  to  take  ooe-third  Mbohn  end' 
mix  witk  tvo-thiels  of  fine  old  Mandheling  Java,  taking 
care  that  the  two  kinds  have  been  roaeted  sepemtdfy. 
Others  dislike  either  of  the  ebove  blends,  and  dieese  a 
mixture  of  Java  and  Bia  No  definite  rule  een  be  given 
for  combining  two  kinde  of  ooffee  tsgether. 

The  deeler  ahonld  study  the  xeqairementa  of  hie  tfeie, 
observing  its  peculiarities,  and  experiment  until  he  is 
eertain  that  he  hae  found  a  eombination  that  esaAtly 
meete  certain  wants,  and  onoe  found  he  ahonld  adhere  to 
the  formula,  being  oarefnl  always  to  aeleet  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  grade  of  eoffoe  in  the  primary  mariat. 
D  oonsoisntious  in  this,  low  prices  and  bargains  will 
never  be  an  induoemait  to  take  hold  of  some  other  variety 
which  some  anxious  aeller  is  sure  possesses  drinking  qual- 
ities fully  equal  to  that  which  he  has  been  using.  It  ia  a 
mystery  how  persons  who  profess  to  be  lovera  of  good 
coffee  oan  satisfy  their  appetite  with  a  deooction  made  of 
coffee  and  chicory,  or  ooffee  and  various  known  and  un- 
known compounds  which  huve  neitlier  the  flavor  nor  the 
nutritioue  and  attmulatiug  propertiseof  pure  ooffbe. 

We  give  here  several  formnlaa  lor  mixing  ooflbe  that 
have  stood  the  test  of  years : 

Ke.  L^Forty  ponnds  0.  Q.  Java,  23  pounds  Masaeaibo,  25 
pounds  of  roasted  rye  mixture,  15  pouads  ohioory. 

No.  2.— Fifty  pounds  of  Haeaeaibo,  80  pounds  of  roasted  rye 
mixture,  90  peundii  of  ehieory. 

No.  Sw^Slxty  pounds  of  Bio,  90  pounda  of  roaatsd  rye  mixtme, 
90  pounds  of  ohioory. 

No.  i.— Forty  pounds  of  Bto^  40  pounds  of  roosted  rye  miztun, 
90  pounds  of  ehieory. 

The  following  recipe  of  Mr.  R  R  Thnrber,  who  la  Ike 
authority  upon  ooffbe,  will  be  found  plain,  ooav 
good,  and  eoonomioal,  with  the  additional  good 
that  it  may  be  slightly  varied  in  regard  to  the  qpianti^  ef 
ooffee  used,  so  that  those  who  prefer  a  grealer  or  loei 
strength  may  bo  snited  : 

'*€h:ind  moderately  fine  a  large  cup  or  snudlbofii  ef 
coffee ;  break  into  it  one  egg  with  sftiell ;  mix  well,  addfeg 
enough  nold  water  to  thoronghly  wet  the  grooada ;  iqpen 
this  pour  one  pint  of  boiling  water ;  let  it  boil  slowly  te 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  according  to  tho  variety  bf  eoflhs 
used  and  the  fineness  to  which  it  is  ground.  Let  it  stand 
tiiree  minutes  to  settle,  then  pour  through  a  fine  wire-sieVD 
into  a  warm  ooffi9e-pot ;  this  will  make  enough  for  four 
persons.  At  table,  first  put  the  sagar  into  the  oup,  then 
fill  half-foil  of  boiling  milk,  add  your  ooffee^  and  you  have 
a  delicious  beverage  that  will  be  a  revelation  to  many  poor 
mortals  who  have  an  indistinct  remembranoe  of,  and  an 
intense  longing  for,  an  ideul  cap  of  coffee.  If  cream  ean 
be  procured  so  much  the  better,  and  in  that  case  boiling 
water  oan  be  added  either  in  the  pot  or  oup  to  make  up  for 
the  space  occapied  by  the  milk  as  above ;  or  condensed 
milk  will  be  found  a  good  substitute  for  cream." 

Endeavor  to  have  fresh  roasted  ooffee,  and,  where 
tioable,  grind  it  yourself.  Ncver  use  cold  milk,  j 
to  be  good  must  be  hot ;  oream  or  condensed  milk,  how- 
ever, may  be  used  cold,  owing  to  the  much  smaller  qoanv 
tity  required,  and  by  most  peraone  one  or  the  other  will  be 
preferred  to  milk.  In  cold  weather  rinse  out  the  coffee- 
cups  with  hot  water  just  before  pouring  out  the  coffee. 
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Cofiee  shoald  be  serred  as  soon  as  made,  for  it  rapidly 
deteriorates  if  left  stewing  upon  the  sto?e.  TIhs  is  one  of 
the  piinoipal  reasons  wby  the  ooifee  served  at  hotels  and 
restaurants  is  so  often  of  poor  quality.  It  is  not  made 
often  enough,  and  is  usually  kept  simmering  in  a  copper 
boiler,  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  spoil  the  beet  coffee 
ever  grown.  If  the  coffee  lacks  clearoesn,  and  when  milk 
is  added  turns  dark,  it  is  an  indication  that  it  is  stale  or  the 
milk  sour.  Freshly  made  coffee  ongbt  to  have  a  clear, 
amber-brown  color,  which  milk  will  render  lighter  instead 
of  darker. 

Wben  coffee  is  serred  immediately  after  making,  it  does 
not  greatly  matter  in  what  kind  of  veesel  it  is  boiled  ;  a 
common  tin  coffee-pot  will  do,  although  one  made  of  block 
tin  is  to  be  preferred.  It  should  be  served  in  an  earthen- 
ware or  porcelain  coffee-pot,  either  being  much  better 
than  nickel  or  silver-plated,  and,  in  order  that  no  heat  may 
be  lost,  the  yeasel  should  be  rinsed  with  hot  water  before 
the  coffee  is  turned  into  it  from  that  in  which  it  is  made. 
Some  connoisseurs  prefer  an  earthen  pot  in  which  to 
prepare  it,  and  advocate  placing  the  coffee  in  a  fine  linen 
bag,  allowing  it  to  simmer,  not  boil,  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  Turkish  coffee.  In  the  numer- 
ous coffee-houses  in  Oonstantinople  and  elsewhere,  when 
a  person  calls  for  a  cup  of  ccffee  it  is  specially  made  for 
him.  Every  coffee-house  has  a  number  of  long-handled 
little  brass  coffee-pots,  made  to  hold  one,  two,  or  more 
cnpfl^  as  the  case  may  be.  They  are  smaller  at  the  top 
than  at  the  bottom,  and  are  fitted  with  a  little  grooved 
spout,  but  have  no  cover. 

When  a  cup  of  coffee  is  wanted,  the  requisite  amount  of 
finely  powdered  coffee  is  measured  into  one  of  these  little 
coffee-pots  ;  water  enough  to  fill  the  pot  is  poured  in,  and 
it  is  then  set  upon  live  coals  until  it  heats  up  to  just  the 
boiling  point  It  is  then,  without  straining  or  otherwise 
settling  the  grrounds,  poured  out  into  a  tiny  cup,  and  this 
is  Turkish  coffee. 

As  may  be  eupposed,  it  is  think,  muddy,  and  the  lower 
half  of  the  cup  composed  principally  of  grounds ;  but 
the  fiavor  is  good,  and  we  noticed  that  most  Turks  swal- 
lowed the  grounds  with  the  same  relish  that  they  showed 
for  the  thinner  part  of  the  beverage.  The  Turks  never 
use  milk  wiih  their  coffee  ;  to  them  the  mixture  would  bo 
an  abomination. 

Ooffee  is  consumed  by  all  classes,  at  all  hours,  and  on  all 
sorts  of  occasions.  The  little  berry  is,  indeed,  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  Turkish  society.  Nothing  is  done  with- 
out it ;  no  business  discussed,  no  contract  made,  no  visits 
and  civilities  exchanged  without  the  aromatic  cup  and  the 
accompanying  chibouque  or  narghileh.  If  a  purchaser 
enters  a  bnznar  to  price  a  sliawl  or  a  carpet,  coffee  is  brought 
to  him.  If  a  person  calls  at  another's  house,  coffee  with 
the  inseparable  tobacco  must  greet  the  newcomer.  Tnere 
can  be  no  welcome  without  it,  and  none  but  words  and 
forms  of  general  etiquette  take  place  until  this  article  has 
been  served  all  round.  At  parting,  coffee  must  still  be 
present  and  speed  the  guest  on  his  way.  We  are  told  of 
beggars  cljimoring  for  money  to  buv,  not  bread,  as  with  our 
mendicants,  but  coffee. 

To  minister  to  this  universal  demand,  coffee-houses 
abound  in  all  Turkish  cities;  In  Smyrna  and  in  Ck>nst*n- 
tinople  they  are  as  numerous  ns  the  barrooms  in  American 
cities.  They  are  generally  small,  often  consisting  of  but 
one  room,  opening  to  tlie  street  or  the  bazaar,  with  a  divan 
around  three  sides  and  carpets  on  the  fioor,  where  grave 
Turks  sit  cross-legged  and  may  be  seen  from  morning  till 
eve  alternately  sipping  the  fnvorite  liquid  and  puffing  at 
the  fiexible-stemmed  narghileh  or  the  Ijug  chibouque. 


Oofiee  is  made  and  consumed  in  essentially  the eeme  way 
in  Egypt  and  Arabia  as  m  Turkey.  Oaixo  is  pvererbiai 
for  the  number  of  its  coffee-honses,  mostly  esMiUihmmts 
of  small  size,  and  of  rather  uninviting  appeewinee  to  the 
foreigner. 

The  traveler  who  puts  ap  at  the  large  Eoropcea  hoteb 
in  Constantinople,  Oauro  and  Alexandria,  is  giveii  oofEee 
made  h  la  Tutque,  with  the  grounds  in  the  eap,  haft  sweet- 
ened to  accommodate  his  heretical  Ohristiaii  notioBi.  The 
sugar  is  placed  in  the  coffee-pot  with  the  ooSm^  and  they 
are  boiled  together. 

France  has  obtained  an  endnring  reputaikm  lor  its  cap 
of  coffee.  Let  ul  see  how  they  do  these  thiags  ia  QaaL 
First,  to  make  black  coffee — cqfH  noir: 

For  one  cup,  grind  two  tablespoonfols  of  eeAe»  which 
pack  solidly  in  the  coffee-pot  (the  regular  I^w&eh  fttering 
pattern)  ;  then  poor  boiling  water,  paasiiig  il  twice  or 
thrice  throngh  the  coffee-pot 

The  same  recipe  applies  to  the  preparation  otof^emtait, 
which  is  merely  black  coffee  to  which  xnilk  is  added  in 
quantity  to  suit  the  individual  taste,  the  propotlioa  being 
generiilly  three  parts  of  milk  to  one  of  colfise. 

The  French,  as  is  well  known,  often  mix  diiooij  with 
their  coffee,  mostly  when  taken  in  the  form  of  oq^  au  lait. 
The  recipe  is  then  as  follows : 

For  one  cup,  grind  coffee  enough  to  make  tva  table- 
spoonfuls  ;  mix  half  a  tablespoonful  of  chicory,  at  Memoule 
(in  powder).  After  thoroughly  mixing,  poor  boiling 
water  and  pass  twice  throngh  coffee-pot 

In  many  French  families  the  grounds  that  remain  in  the 
ccffee-pot  are  utilized,  for  economy's  sake.  Hot  water  is 
poured  over  them,  end,  after  passing  through,  is  stored  in 
a  bottle,  and  used  the  next  time  instead  of  simply  water. 
This  is  said  to 'be  the  manner  of  making  the  best  Freech 
coffee. 

Some  French  ooffee  artists  maintain  that  the  roasting  ii 
best  done  at  home,  as  no  doubt  it  well  may  be  in  such  know- 
ing hands.  Sometimes  a  simple  iron  pan  is  used  for  the 
purpose,  but  great  care  must  then  be  taken  to  keep  coo- 
stantly  agitating  the  berries  with  a  wooden  knife,  or 
spatula,  bringing  the  operation  to  nn  end  as  soon  as  the 
berries  have  assumed  a  light-brown  color.  A  single  burnt 
berry  would  impair  the  aroma.  Use  no  butter  nor  lard 
during  the  process. 

Before  grinding,  the  roasted  berries  are  put  on  ametallio 
plate,  which  is  placed  on  the  stove  and  heated  until  the 
aroma  of  the  coffee,  developed  by  the  operation,  perfumes 
the  room.  Then  grind  in  the  ordinary  mill  aad  make 
according  to  the  above  recipe. 

In  some  of  the  most  renowned  of  French  caf^  a  mixture 
difterent  varieties  of  the  berry ^is  often  resorted  to— Hociit, 
Java,  Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  or  East  India  heia^  gener- 
ally used  together  in  carefully  ascertained  proportions. 
The  result  is  a  cnp  which,  for  its  felicitious  combination 
of  strength,  aroma,  ronndneps  and  delicacy,  is  prised  by 
the  French  epicure  as  a  product  of  the  highest  art 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  characteristic  feature  cf 
Paris  than  its  cafes.  They  line  all  the  boulevards  and 
abound  in  all  the  principal  streets,  with  their  rows  of 
chairs  and  tables  on  the  sidewalk,  and  their  large  plate- 
glass  windows  brilliantly  lighted  tit  night,  through  which 
extends  the  vista  cf  the  great  salon  (or  main  room),  irith 
its  crowd  of  customers,  its  ornamented  walls,  large  mir- 
rors, and  general  gilding  and  decoration  in  the  grsj  but 
seldom  gnud  y  French  style.  Throngh  the  maze  of  chairs  and 
tables  waiters  with  the  inevitable  whiskers  and  long  white 
aprons  glide  about,  trayin  hand,  attending  to  the  groups  of 
well-behaved  hnhifu^s,  while  the  dame  de  comptoir,  sitting 
en  a  raised  platform  in  a  sort  of  compromise  betwesa  ft 
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box  and  a  throne,  praridM  maJMtumllj  over  the  eoene^ 
oonipatee  VaddiHtm,  giTee  abmng§,  and  Moeiyee  and  retame 
the  ooorfceooa  aalotation  of  ererj  one  who  enters  or  who 
leaves. 

Ooffoe,  in  the  yoeabnlarj  of  the  place,  maj  be  called  for 
in  the  shape  of  a  '* demi-tasse,"  a  "oapaoin,"  or  a  *'  m^a- 
gian."  The  '* demi-tasse"  is  msvely  a  small  onp  of  black 
coffee,  to  which  the  customer  oocasionallr  adds  ''cognac^" 
"kirsdi,"  or  some  other  liqueur.  When  the  ''demi-tasse" 
is  taken  with  a  "petit  Terre"  (meaning  a  little  glass  of 
liqaeur),  it  is  sometimes  denominated  a  "gloria.**  The 
"capacin,'*  which,  however,  is  a  term  seldom  used,  is 
mscely  another  name  for  "  coaf^  an  lait,**  but  senred  in  a 
l^ass ;  while  a  "maaagran  **  is  coffee  taken  with  water  in- 
stead of  miik.  The  coffee,  which  is  exactly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  "  demi-tasse,"  is  senred  in  a  tall,  narrow  glass, 
and  a  decanter  of  cold  water  is  brought  along  with  it ;  the 
customer  does  thaooixing  himselt 

It  is  said  that,  after  tome  glorioos  achierement  or  other 
in  Africa,  near  the  citj  of  liaaafran,  neither  milk  nor 
bzandj  being  forthcoming,  the  Fnanoh  aoldiesB  were  com- 
pelled to  use  water  with  their  coffee— heBca  the  driok  and 
its  name.  The  "  demi-tasse  *'  costs  generallj  from  thirtj- 
Hre  to  fortj-ilve  centimes  (from  seven  to  nine  cents),  with 
a  "ponrboire**  of  ten  centimes  (two  cents)  to  the  waiter. 

Monsieur  Sojer,  the  gresi  cordon  bleu,  made  cofGde  a 
atud  j«     This  is  his  recipe : 

"  Fnt  two  ounces  of  ground  cpflbe  in  a  stewpan,  which 
•et  upon  the  fire,  stirring  the  coffee  round  with  a  spoon 
until  quite  hot ;  then  ponr  over  a  pint  of  boiling  water ; 
«OTer  over  closely  lor  five  minutes ;  psss  it  through  a 
cloth,  warm  again  and  serve." 

In  colonial  times  and  in  the  early  days  of  the  Bepublic 
New  York  had  its  coffee-houses.  The  names  of  Bums*s 
€k>ffee-house,  the  Merchants*  Coffee-house,  and  later,  the 
Tontine  Oofiee-honse,  are  familiar  to  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  city.  Tiiegr  differed  somewhat, 
however,  from  the  European  caf^  in  being  chiefly  business 
or  political  headquarters. 

'*  Valentine's  Manual  of  the  City  of  New  York  **  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  these  coffee-houses,  accompanied 
vnth  illustrations,  showing  them  to  have  been  qnite 
atately  affairs.  Among  other  interesting  matter  relating 
to  these  famous  old  resorts  we  find  newspaper  advertise- 
ments of  sales  to  take  place  there—among  others  "a 
parcel  of  likely  negroes  to  be  sold  at  publiok  vendue,  to- 
morrow at  ten  o'dook,  at  the  Merchants*  Coffee-house." 
We  must  add  for  the  honor  of  our  metropolis  that  this 
occurred  in  1750. 

The  Merchants*  Coffee-house  stood  on  the  southeast 
comer  of  Wall  and  Water  Streets.  The  •'Tontine"  on 
the  northwest  comer  of  Wall  and  Water  Streets,  succeeded 
to  its  popularity  and  fame ;  in  1795  it  was  in  full  opera- 
tion. The  Merchants'  Exchange  was  then  looated  in  the 
building,  but  subsequently  moved  farther  up  Wall  Street 
The  name  of  *' Tontine"  is  found  as  late  as  1882,  and  to 
this  day  the  buildings  on  this  site  now  occupied  for  com- 
mercial parpo'es  are  known  as  the  <* Tontine'*  buildings. 
Browne's  Coffee-house,  on  Water  Street,  between  Pine  and 
Wall,  obtained  considerable  notoriety  in  1882  as  a  fiavorite 
resort  of  those  who  believed  in  pure  coffee  as  an  antidote 
to  the  dioieca  epidemic. 

Tlie  coffee-house,  however,  no  longer  exists  among  us. 
Americans  are  the  greatest  coffee  consumers  in  the  world, 
but  take  the  beverage  mostly  at  meals,  either  at  home  or 
at  the  restaurant  lliere  are,  indeed,  in  New  York  a 
munber  of  eoflbe  rooms,  or  caf^,  as  they  sometimes  call 
dves,  attached  to  some  of  the  principal  hotels  ;  but 
live  and  rather eaola^ve  establishments  and 


cannot  be  said  to  realise  the  cheerful  ideas  and  associa- 
tions called  up  by  the  word  oofllBe-house.  We  are^  per- 
haps, too  busy  a  people  to  support  caf^  like  those  of 
Europe^  which  one  sees  crowded  from  morning  to  night 
with  customers  disposing  apparently  of  endless  leisure. 

In  Java  and  Sumatra  the  natives  roast  the  leaves  of  the 
coffee>tree,  and  make  with  them  an  infusion  which  they 
prefer  to  the  beverage  extracted  from  the  bean.  The 
preparation  is  said  to  possess  a  delicate  flavor,  not  unlike 
that  of  tea — ^a  resemblance  accoanted  for  by  the  presence 
in  both  plants  of  the  same  chemical  principle,  caffeina  or 
tbeine.     The  coffee  leaves  appear  to  be  rieh  in  caffeina. 

The  charm  of  many  breakfast-tables  is  taken  sway  by 
the  effects  of  an  unclean  coflbe-pot  The  vessel  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  before  using,  especially  the  bottom 
of  the  receiver  and  the  spout,  and  under  no  droumstanoes 
should  the  grounds  or  stale  coffee  be  allowed,  after  using, 
to  remain  in  the  pot  for  any  length  of  time.  Economy  in 
in  the  use  of  ground  coffee  is  fatal  to  securing  a  delicious 
beverage.  To  sum  up,  the  essentials  required  to  secure  a 
cup  of  coffee  suited  to  any  table  are : 

FbrtL—The  very  best  quality  of  freshly  roasted  and 
ground  coffea 

Seoomd, — Thoroughly  clean  utensils. 

TidreL — Enough  coffee,  and  prepared  with  sufficient 
care  in  the  manner  most  according  with  the  taste  of  the 
consumer,  either  as  cal^  noir,  cai^  au  lait,  Vienna  style^  or 
in  the  Arabian,  Turkish  or  Brazilian  method. 

In  Abyssinia  and  Ethiopia,  where  the  coffee-plant  is 
found  both  wild  and  in  a  cultivated  state,  eoffbe  seems  to 
have  been  used  as  a  beverage  from  time  immemorial.  In 
those  remote  regions  the  Arabs  are  said  to  have  first  tasted 
the  fragrant  dranght,  and,  wondering  much  and  approv- 
ing greatly,  to  have  brought  over,  toward  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  oentury,  some  of  the  precious  beans  into 
their  own  country^  where  the  use  of  the  beverage  spreod 
rapidly. 

The  gatherings  at  the  coffee-houses  furnished  such  op- 
portnnitiew  fbr  disenssiaa  as  to  alarm  the  Govemment, 
which  ordesed  the  doaing  of  all  these  public  places,  and 
allowed  the  nse  of  Am  ben«fage  only  in  the  privacy  of  the 
family. 

Coffee,  under  Amuwat  IIL«  became  enthroned  in  the 
Turkish  heart  At  ilM  time  of  the  Candian  war,  during 
the  minoritf  of  Mahomet  IV.,  an  effort  was  made  to  sup- 
press the  coffee-houses.  Nor  were  the  opponents  of  coffc*e 
moss  SQCcessful  in  Cairo.  We  read  that,  in  the  year  1923, 
a  «ertain  Abdalla  Ibrahim;  the  chief  priest  of  the  Koran  in 
CaiHV  began,  from  the  polpit  of  his  great  mosque,  a  vio- 
lent campaign  against  ooffee-drinking.  Thereupon  the 
Chaik  el  Bel^,  or  governor  of  the  city,  assembled  all  the 
doctors  of  the  law,  and  after  listening  with  patience  to  a 
long  discussion,  he  simply  had  coffee  served  all  round ; 
and  then  he  rose  and  left,  without  saying  a  single  word. 
There  never  was  heard  in  Cairo  any  more  preaching  against 
coffee. 

The  first  coffee-house  in  Earope  was  established  in  1554, 
in  Constantinople.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  middle  of 
the  following  century,  nearly  two  centuries  after  its  first 
introduction  into  Arabia,  that  coffee  stppped  over  the 
boundaries  of  Mohammedanism,  and  was  introduced  among 
the  Christian  nations.  The  first  coffee-house  in  London 
was  opened  in  Newman's  Court,  Cornhill,  in  1652,  by  a 
Greek  named  Pa<tqna  Rossie. 

As  esrly  as  1658  the  use  of  coffee  had  been  revealed  to 

the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles  by  merchants  and  travel ei  a 

About  thtit  year  Th^venot  a  oiti8<^n,  cm  his  return  from 

his  Eastern  travels,  is  said  to  liava  ''nsgaled  his  guests 

1  with  coflbe  after  dinner.  ** 
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MAraeilled  lays  claim  to  tlie  first  coffee-house  in  FraDoe, 
1C71.  In  the  following  year  an  Armeniao,  named  Pascal, 
opeoad  a  ahop  at  the  £air  of  Soiot-Germainy  near  Paris,  in 
which  he  diapenaed  the  exotic  beverage  to  the  alghteeera. 
This  succeaa  encouraged  him  to  establish  a  coffee-bonse  in 
the  capital*  on  the  Qnat  de  I'Ecole. 

Later  on,  under  Louis  XY.,  the  famous  Caf^  de  In 
B^genoe  was  established,  which  became  the  Mecca  of 
oheBa-playefs.  The  caft?  had  definitely  struck  root  in 
PartJi,  and  no  breeze  of  political  change  or  popular  fickle- 
oesfl  was  ever  to  destroy  it 

In  London  the  growth  of  ooffee  in  popular  favor  had 
been  stUl  more  rapid.  ''  Three  years  after  the  first  intro- 
duction of  coiffee  upon  the  statute  books/*  says  Mr.  8im- 
monds,  *'  the  increase 
of  houses  for  its  sale 
had  become  so  great 
that  by  the  Act 
paised  in  1663,  *For 
the  better  ordering 
and  collecting  the 
duty  of  excise,  and 
preventing  the 
ftboies  therein/  ex- 
press provision  is 
made  for  the  licens- 
iog  of  all  oofTee- 
houses  at  the  quarter 
sessions,  under  a  pen- 
alty of  £5  for  every 
month  during  which 
any  person  should  re- 
tail coffee,  chocolate 
or  tea,  without  hav* 
iog  first  procured 
such  license  from 
the  magistrates. 
From  that  time  to 
the  Revolution  coffee- 
houses mtiltiplJed  so 
rapidly  Uiat,  when 
Ray  published  his 
*  History  of  Plants/ 
in  1688,  he  estimated 
that  the  coffee-houses 
in  London  were  at 
that  time  as  numer- 
ous as  in  Cairo  it- 
oair ;  while  similar 
places  were  to  be  met 
with  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities  and  towns 
in  England/' 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  con- 
sumption of  ooffee  was  probably  general  among  the  fash- 
ionable  and  upper  clasaea  in  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
neni  With  new  sources  of  supply  in  the  following  years, 
the  use  of  the  beverage  extended  downward  among  the 
people  genertdly. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  introduction  of  the 
beverage  into  Europe,  Arabia  still  furnished  the  entire 
cofiTee  supply  of  the  world— a  necessarily  very  limited 
quantity. 

Bat  Java,  in  the  East,  had  already  developed  to  vast 
proportions  her  coffee  industry,  while  an  immense  coffee- 
producing  power  was  growing  up  in  South  Ameiioa-- 
Brazil  not  only  soon  overtook  Java,  but  con  tinned  to  ad- 
vance, ufitilt  at  the  present  day,  more  than  one-haU  of  the 
ooffee  consumed  in  the  world  issues  from  her  fields.    Java 


now  holds  the  second  rank  in  the  list  of  coil  loen 

while  Gey lou  follows  close  on  the  heels   '  tjtc 

Island  ;  and«  of  late,  Bout  hem  India  and  Ce^iixai  A&snoi 
have  assumed  a  very  decided  importance  as  col!SiBe-pta<* 
dncing   countries.     Thus  Brazil,  in  the  Western   lltmi$ 
sphere,  and  Java  and  Sumatra,  Ceylou  and  India  in  thd 
Eastern,  constitute  at  this  time  the  great  oeolrea  of  i 
production,  with  minor  areas  of  culture  scattered  in 
West  Indies*  Mexico,  South  and  Central  Aiserics,  Arabia 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and   the  western  and 
coasts  of  Africa. 

In  popular  estimsiion  Arabian  ooffee,  known  as  MoeSui, 
raoks  as  the  finest.  For  more  than  four  centuriea  coflso* 
cultnre  haa  been  carried  on  in  Arabia,  and  for  two  easln* 

rise  that  oounlry 
fumiahad  tha  wotlil 
with  tt«  aopply, 
whidi  was,  however^ 
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The  bntk  of  tlia 
Ba|i|4y  ia  sent  to 
London    and    Ma^ 

seilles ;  bttt  two 
three  of  lh#  k 
importinf  boiiaas 
thli  ocMintry  hav 
agents  to  Adiro 
Akzaodriav  wito 
{eel  and  alUp 
Boston  and  TCm 
York  Ibo  levnuifi^ 
Moeha,  in  ad^ 
to  wblob  libera 
ceivod  a  good 
that  ia  only  Mc 
in  naaa^  Q«o»allyJ 
the  eoSem  arriv 
here  in  large  btlt 
oontalniag 
paokngea^  a  I  y  1  a  d 
eighth  (forty  I 
and  qQafl4ir  bal 
'^'ii^'i^r  ponn^ 
'^iilL.r  in  all 
construciad  ol 
coarse 
sawed  willi 
labia  mtbalanoa 
becomes  bard 
aauMaaiTely  UMigli  I 
aga 

Tha  oofltoo  thai 
cupios    tba    lUfha 
place  In  the  estimation  of  the  American  public,  and,  wilh^ 
the  single  exception    of  Mocha,  comman^la  Iho  higliMkJ 
price,  ia  Jai>a,  deriving  ita  name  from  the  iaJand  whaia  i 
is  produced. 

Sumatra,   Philippine,  Ceylon,  India  and  libetia 
duce  marketable  coffee,  while  a  few  profinoas  r!  " 
have  produced  more  than  one-half  of  tbe  ooflba  f 
the  world.    From  seven  to  twelve  per  coot  of  the  ku^pj  \ 
of  atithm  received  in  the  United  Statea  eomaa  from 
northern  part  of  South  America,  and  is  known  aa  ] 
caibo,  Laguayra,  or  Port  CabelJo   ootlbct     It  ia 
either  in  VeDeznela  or  the  United  States  of  <3olotntiia. 

Mexico  is  rapidly  coming  to  tha  front  aa  a  coffea-pfiMiii 
ing  country,  the  Cordoba  berry  being  oonaidcrad  liy  aao* 
equal  to  that  of  Mocha. 
That  ooffee  promotes  aociability  aaoQg  aaii  oajmal  be 
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donbied»  any  more  than  that  its  twin  sister,  the  fragrant 
leaf  of  China  and  Japan,  promotes  sociability  among  women. 
The  active  stimulating  element  is  the  same  in  both  coffee 
snd  tea ;  in  the  former  it  is  known  as  caffeine,  while  in  the 
latter  it  has  been  designated  theine.  They  are  chemi- 
callj  identical,  and  their  effect  upon  the  nerTons  system. 


when  taken  in  equal  quantities,  is  precisely  similar.  This 
subtle  principle  embodied  in  Arabia's  fragrant  berxy  has 
ontlifed  prejudice,  has  triumphed  oyer  oppoeition ;  and 
may  we  not  claim  that  it  has  fairly  won  tne  first  place  ia 
the  world's  social  and  domestic  economy,  and  that  it  is 
truly  the  tropics'  best  gift  ? 


A   LETTER   ANSWERED. 
By  G.  a.  Davis. 


I  iirawxB  first  yonr  dosing  lines,  dear  friend— 
'*  Pardon  "  yon  ask,  if  any  passionate  word 

Has  toaehed  too  deep  tbe  quick  of  memory. 

Whose  nerves  by  suoh  have  been  so  long  unstirred. 


Bufion  I  send  yoa^blame,  I  neyer  gaye, 
Bate  to  myselt    You  spoke  as  men  will  do 

'Wlmi  the  one  woman  listens  to  their  prayer. 
Mkm  Was  the  fault— it  never  lay  with  you ! 


\  be  the  blame  that  I  oonld  walk  the  world 
As  a  mere  woman— not  a  wedded  wife. 
Bad  /been  true,  no  hand  had  ever  reaohed 
Across  that  grave  to  touoh  my  twofold  lifo  t 

And  if  upon  your  written  page  my  tears 

Have  fallen  hotly,  twas  in  bitterness 
Over  my  failure.    No— I  blame  not  yon; 

I  only  hold  my  wifely  honor  less. 

Tet  since  yon  eonld  not  read  my  heart  aright 

Through  that  poor  vail  drawn  close  to  hide  its  pain, 

Here  let  me  show  you  all.  Yon  will  not  seek, 
True  friend,  to  cross  the  boundary  line  again ! 

There  may  be  hearts  that  know  a  second  Spring— 
Women,  perhaps,  who  love,  and  give,  in  part— 

I  am  not  of  them.    Whoso  takes  my  vow. 
Takes  soul  and  body,  spirit,  will  and  heart. 


And  taking  once— he  keeps  them.    What  I  gave 

Is  mine  no  longer— it  Is  past  recall. 
The  love,  the  self-snrrender  and  the  faith, 

Thelife*s-alIegianoe-^  had  them  all! 

He  has  them  still,  although  he  walks  not  now 
In  visible  presence  these  poor  shores  of  Time; 

The  words  that  boxmd  me  once  can  never  more 
Be  Jingled  over  like  a  foolish  rhyme 

Written  for  idle  children's  play  at  love: 
Nay,  as  a  sacrament  of  Life  and  Death, 

They  bind  me  here,  and  In  that  after-worid 
Whose  far-off  lights  we  only  see  by  Faith. 

Ahl  when  I  stand  upon  that  sea^washed  shoro. 
And  the  great  wave  of  Death  rolls  back  and  dies. 

As  a  pure  wife  and  fearless,  I  shall  look 

To  meet  the  weloome  of  my  tme  love's  eyes  I 

Think  you  that  I  could. greet  him,  if  my  lips 
Had  felt  the  stain  of  later  kisses  here  ? 

He  may  not  break  in  heaven,  nor  I  on  earth. 
One  link  of  all  the  chain  we  hold  so  dear! 

80,  friend  of  mine,  remain  my  friend  indeed, 
Help  me  to  vralk  unfaltering  thvmgfa  my  life— 

Forget  that  other  dream— and  think  of  me 
As  a  true  sister,  and  as  Arthur's  wftet 


MY    DOUBLE    IDENTITY. 

By  F.  B.  Stanford. 


No  o^^  will  believe  my  story.  I  have  been  told  that  for 
many  years,  and  I  am  an  old  man  now.  Sometimes  when 
I  look  in  a  mirror  and  stand  soberly,  solemnly  observing 
my  wrinkled  visage,  I  confess  I  am  obliged  to  harbor  a 
passing  doubt  myself. 

•  It  is  all  snch  an  intricate  web  of  mysteries.  But  do  not 
let  us  presume  to  set  a  limit  to  a  man's  knowledge  ;  to  say, 
**So  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  further."  My  experience 
must  count  for  something  with  me  against  all  the  world.  It 
has  been  remarkable,  such  probably  as  no  other  man  ever 
had. 

>  I  look  back  to  one  Saturday  afternoon  when  I  was  in 
my  twenty -seventh  year  as  the  beginning  of  all  things  for 
me.  Before  that  time  my  lifo  is  shadowy — Ihad  not  begun 
to  live.  My  college  course  and  European  travel  had  done 
little  toward  developing  any  ideas  in  me  outside  of  the  con- 
ventional circle. 

That  task  awaited  my  old  French  teacher.  Monsieur 
Dubois,  who  came  limping  up  to  the  house  that  after- 
noon, a  stranger — a  tall,  thin  man,  with  a  look  on  his 
face  which  somehow  made  me  believe  that  he  was  walking 
about  asleep. 

I  had  no  idea  then  how  old  he  was,  that  he  hatl  fought 
under  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  and  lost  all  with  the  fall  of 
the  Emperor.  To  me  he  was  simply  a  needy  old  Frenoh- 
man  who  had  undertaken  to  peifect  my  pronunciation  of 
bis  language ;  and  when  ho  took  out  a  shabby  copy  of 


**Oomeille,"  we  sat  down  on  tbe  piasm  in  the  tnnshine, 
and  began  the  lesson  without  any  preliminaries. 

After  I  had  read  a  half-dozen  lines  of  **The  Gid,"  he 
said,  impatiently: 

"No,  no  I  You  speak  it  all  through  your  nose,  yonog 
man.  You  Americans  always  think  it  necessary  to  pre- 
nounoe  a  foreign  language  through  the  nose.  Now  listen. 
*Elvire  rrCas  iufait  un  rapport  bieti  sinch^  T*  " 

He  twisted  the  ends  of  his  stubby  ojd  mustache,  canted 
his  head,  and  looked  at  me  with  half-shut  eyes. 

There  was  not  much  in  his  manner,  certainly,  that  sug- 
gested the  Frenchman  ;  he  was  as  like  an  American  as  any 
of  us.  Such  is  what  I  thought  at  first,  but  afterward  I 
found  out  that  ho  was  not  quite  like  either  nationality — 
that  he  was  simply  a  new  man  and  unlike  anybody  I  btd 
ever  met 

We  did  not  become  very  well  acquainted  that  affemoon. 
He  was  too  positive  and  domineering  to  impress  me  favor- 
ably, and  I  suppose  he  went  away  regretting  that  circum- 
stances compelled  him  to  wasto  life  teaching  commonplace 
pcoplo  like  me  with  more  money  than  brains. 

The  next  day  I  happened  to  be  strolling  in  the  rillags 
burying-ground,  and  found  him  seated,  staring  at  a  tomb, 
stone.  I  had  frequently  read  the  inscription  on  that  saiao 
stone,  for  it  was  over  my  grandfather's  grave,  who  difd 
the  same  day  I  was  born— a  fact  which  had  always  gifca 
the  old  gentleman's  decease  a  peculiar  interest  to  met, 
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When  Monnenr  Dabois  htd  exchanged  a  few  words 
with  me,  I  remarked  that  twenty-seTen  yean  nnoe  mj 
family  had  had  a  death  and  a  birth  od  the  same  day,  and 
all  within  a  few  minntes;  and  then  I  explained  whose 
Btone#t  was  he  was  looking  at,  and  that  I  had  freqnently 
heard  an  old  servant  of  onrs  mention  with  awe  how  they 
heard  me— the  new  baby — crying  while  watching  the  old 
man  draw  his  last  breath. 

"A  little  cnrions,  really,"  he  said,  rubbing  his  specta- 
cles preparatory  to  scrutinizing  again  the  inscription.  '*  1 
remember  that  day  myself,  young  man.  I  may  say  that  1 
am  not  likely  to  ever  forget  it^June  18th,  1816.  Why, 
don't  you  know  that  on  that  day  the  fate  of  all  Europe 
was  decided  ?  It's  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  day,  sir— the 
Butlieof  Waterloo  day,  sir." 

I  said  that  I  was  aware  of  it,  and  had  thought  of  it 
before.  Then,  limping  along  at  my  side,  he  told  me  he 
had  been  in  that  battle.  Twenty-seven  years  ago.  Yes ; 
he  was  growing  to  be  an  old  man  now. 

**  Life  is  short ;  it  all  goes  by  in  a  twinkling,"  he  went 
on,  more  to  himself  than  to  me.  *'  Why,  I  have  lived  ont 
my  threescore  and  ten  already ;  and  Chevereau — ^let  me 
see  how  old  Chevereau  would  have  beeiu  Thirty-five,  forty- 
five — ^yes,  he  would  be  sixty-three  now«  Jean  Chevereau 
was  killed  on  that  very  day,  the  18th  of  June,  when  Wel- 
lington and  the  allies  came  down  on  us  like  fiends  from 
helL  Oh,  no,  I'm  not  likely  to  forget  it  I  That  was  the 
day  my  hair  turned  gray,  young  man,  all  in  a  moment, 
most  But  I  never  looked  at  myself,  never  cared  for  my- 
self when  I  saw  our  men  going  down  in  furrows.  Chev- 
ereau was  my  assistant,  and  from  the  time  the  French  at- 
tacked Bluoher  at  Ligny,  he  and  I  had  our  hands  full  of 
mutilated  men.  I  had  been  a  hospital-surgeon  twenty 
years,  yet  the  blood,  blood  everywhere,  made  me  aiok*  I 
was  dizzy  all  the  last  day  of  the  fight,  and  half-blind  from 
loss  of  sleep.  I  should  never  have  let  Gheverean  go  to 
the  front  if  I  had  known  what  I  was  about  Ah  I  he  was 
a  brave  comrade,  Chevereau — a  brave^  noble  comrade  I" 

The  old  man's  eyes  suffused  with  tears,  and  his  voice 
had  more  tenderness  in  it  than  one  would  have  expected. 
He  sat  down  on  one  of  the  mounds,  and  I  threw  myself  on 
the  ground  near  him. 

"It  was  bad  business,  the  whole  of  that  great  battle^" 
he  continued,  after  a  moment  or  two.  *' Nothing  but 
blundering  by  the  French  from  beginning  to  end.  First, 
there  was  Ney's  fatal  hesitation  at  Qnatre-Bras;  then 
Grouchy,  the  idiot,  didn't  come  to  our  relief,  and  the  Em- 
peror was  forced  to  hazard  everything  on  one  onset  to 
break  the  allied  centre.  My  God  I  I  can  see  him  now, 
covered  with  dust  and  blood,  and  his  iron  face  calm  as  an 
angel's!  It  was  growing  dark,  and  I  had  lost  sight  of 
Chevereau  somewhere  in  the  confusion.  The  Prussians 
were  appearing  on  our  right,  and  we  were  forming  in 
squares  across  the  field.  Then  such  a  wild  whirlwind  of 
thunder  and  shot ;  the  veterans  became  demoralized,  five 
squares  were  broken  ;  everybody  was  shouting,  '  The 
guard  is  repulsed  1  The  guard  is  repulsed  1'  and  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  smoke  lifted  I  caught  sight  of  Soult  hurry- 
ing the  Emperor  off  the  field.  An  old  comrade  seized  my 
arm  and  dragged  me  over  the  dead  and  dying.  'Good 
God  The  cried,  'make  haste.  Jean  Chevereau  has  been 
shot  in  the  head  I'  I  lost  my  senses  at  this  and  fell  I 
never  should  have  found  Chevereau  if  my  good  comrade 
had  not  waited  by  me  patiently  until  I  recovered.  He 
showed  me  the  way  then  in  the  dark,  and  we  crept  along 
on  our  hands  and  knees  over  the  ghastly  bodies,  down 
Into  *ib0  trenches  to  where  he  lay  bespattered,  bloody, 
dead.  Ab  1  bat  I  shall  nerer  forget  all  that  There  had 
been  %  oompaot ** 


He  stopped  abruptly  and  looked  fixedly  at  the  gronnd  a 
moment,  as  though  some  quick  thonght  had  put  every- 
thing else  to  flight  and  demanded  his  scattered  wits. 

"What  hour  of  the  day  did  yon  say  it  was  when  yon 
were  born  ?"  he  asked,  finally,  with  deliberation,  as  if  put- 
ting a  leading  question  to  an  important  witness. 

I  had  some  idea  that  he  was  losing  his  senses  again,  for 
I  had  said  nothing  about  the  hour  of  the  day  I  was  bom. 
I  told  him,  however,  that  I  would  ascertain. 

"There  had  been  a  compact  between  Chevereau  and 
me,"  he  went  on,  "that»  if  either  was  shot,  the  other 
should  secure  the  dead  body  for  a  scientifio  purposOi  And 
I  dragged  his  poor  corpse  out  of  the  trench  and  over  tiie 
road  to  Brussels  that  night,  in  the  dark.  Eh  ?  you  scowl 
and  think  that  a  little  shocking  ?  But  I  knew  Chevereau 
wanted  it  done,  and  I  must  do  it    Yes,  I  got  him  back  to 

Paris  in  two  days,  and My  young  friend,  I  have 

never  mentioned  this  to  any  one  in  your  country.    I  trust 
you  will  say  nothing  about  it  whatever." 

I  was  full  of  curiosity  to  know  what  the  "  scientific  pur- 
pose "  had  been,  but  I  curbed  myself  as  I  saw  he  preferred 
the  subject  dropped  then  and  there. 

Getting  up  immediately  and  buttoning  his  coat  across 
his  chest,  he  took  leave  of  me  and  trudged  off  in  the  direc* 
tion  of  his  lodging. 

An  odd  old  man,  eccentric,  crotchety  and  full  of  ancient 
experience,  I  had  no  doubt,  as  I  watched  him  going  down 
the  road.  But  I  little  imagiQed— in  fact,  youth  at  beat  is 
only  a  synonym  for  ignorance. 

How  could  I  have  ever  guessed  anything  that  bordered 
on  the  wonderful,  mysterious  suspicion  lurking  in  that 
man's  brain  while  he  went  away  from  me  and  out  of  sight  I 
What  he  had  said  about  the  battle  of  Waterloo  interested 
me,  and,  in  some  way  or  other,  produced  a  strange,  nerv- 
ous excitement^  for  I  found  that  the  whole  thing  persisted 
in  running  in  my  mind  all  the  rest  of  the  afternoon.  1 
could  not  get  rid  of  it ;  and  that  night  I  had  the  most  ter- 
rible dream  I  ever  experienced.  Confusion  without  end, 
the  booming  of  cannon,  volleys  of  musketry,  the  rolling 
of  drums,  bugleKMDs,  laoes  of  friends  flitting  past  in  the 
smoke  like  ghosts ;  and,  all  the  while  my  mind  bewildered 
with  agony,  I  was  searching  everywhere  for  Honord 
Dubois.  Then  a  crash,  as  if  something  had  exploded  in 
my  head ;  I  felt  myself  falling  an  interminable  distance, 
as  it  eeemed,  and  knew  I  was  shot  Oh,  heavens  I  I 
never  oould  see  her — Her  ?  Who  did  I  mean  ?  Why — 
yes,  yes,  my  own  Celeste,  the  one  woman  of  all  the  world  1 

My  mind  was  wandering  ;  dying,  and  I  knew  it — knew  I 
never  could  see  her  dear,  loving,  darling  face  again  ! 
That  ring — the  ring  with  the  Maltese  cross  of  diamonds — 
in  my  pocket— it  was  for  her  1  Good  God !  where  was 
Honor^  Dubois  ?    He  must  take  it  to  her — he  must^— 

It  might  have  been  a  minute,  an  hour,  all  night  that 
passed  before  I  awoke ;  but  my  suffering  suddenly  termin- 
ated. 

In  the  morning,  however,  I  remembered  it  all  very  viv- 
idly, and  was  not  a  little  puzzled  to  account  for  one  or 
two  featares  in  the  dream,  that  my  fancy  had  introduced* 
which  could  not  have  been  suggested  by  anything  I  had 
read,  heard  or  imagined.  I  had  never  been  in  love^had 
never  met  any  woman  with  whom  I  ever  had  the  slightest 
inclination  to  be  in  love. 

But  I  had  suffered  the  wildest  kind  of  love  in  this 
dream  ;  and  though  I  was  now  wide  awake,  walking  about 
on  the  lawn,  I  had  not  got  rid  of  the  passion  by  any 
means. 

No ;  and  I  have  not  to  this  day.  It  perplexed  me  then ; 
occasionally  it  perplezoB  me  now,  though  I  know  my 
doubts  are  traitors. 
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WhAEi  Monaienr  Dabois  and  X  met  i^tin,  after  three  or 
four  dajSf  to  read  the  Frenoh  dasaios^  be  seemed  to  take 
^ferj  opportanitj  to  stady  me  rather  than  the  text  of  the 
book  whioh  Dcoupied  ua,  It  was  of  great  interest  to  him 
Id  learn  that  I  had  a  taste  for  mathdmatioa  and  the  neo- 
Platonio  writera. 

Hia  old  friend  Che^erean,  he  said,  had  delighted  in  La 
Plaoe*8  "M^canique  Celeste";  aod  as  for  himself,  the 
fltndj  of  the  mystics  had  been  a  passion  with  him  for 
years.  He  dropped  onr  French  work  qnite  unooosciously 
after  a  few  minntes,  and  fell  to  oonyersiag  about  the  ex- 
traordinary religion  of  the  Drnidi,  their  higb  state  of  civ- 
ilization in  their  dark  age  of  tbe  world.  Then  he  spoke 
with  mnoh  enthnsiasm  of  Pythngoras  and  his  wonderful 
doctrine  respeoting  the  soul* 

After  allt  the  world  bad  not  adf^anoed  a  twentieth  part 


extmofdinary  oanae  of  his  intdtoal  ia  m^  Iboogh  no  word 
pasaed  betwoen  as — nolhiog  more  than  a  look* 

I  was  startled — I  know  I  thought  he  was  nuid  to  drtam 
of  suoh  a  thing.  But  what  great  diaooTery  haa  not  boio 
guessed  at*  to  begin  with  ?  ^ 

Monsieur  Bnbois  was  a  man  of  ortgioality,  many  aoooni'- 
pliahments,  snd  wide  and  varied  experlenoe— all  of  wbloU 
commanded  my  respect,  and  then  my  reverenoeu  He  wos 
me  also  by  the  purity  and  aimplici^  of  hia  Ufa 

Oooaslonally,  as  wa  became  more  intimate,  I  vtniod  Wm 
at  his  lo^lgmg.  It  was  a  very  humble  place  orot  a  dnig- 
gist*s«  in  a  remote  part  of  the  town,  and  ita  eooifoTla  wore 
mesgre*  But  it  was  lined  with  book%  straoge^  aaofSBt 
books  that  Monsieur  Dabois  had  picked  up  jears  befora 
at  the  old  bookstalls  along  the  quays  of  the  Seine.  *niora 
were  seared »  yellow  old  ohroniolea  of  witchcraft. 


\ 
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what  it  boasted.  To  be  sure,  there  was  the  Copernican 
system,  the  discovery  of  the  blood's  circulation,  and  three 
or  four  ingenious  theories  touching  the  beginning  of  or* 
ganio  life.  But  had  we  really  arrived  any  nearer  the  one 
all-important  question  of  '*  What  after  death  T  than  these 
oalm«  eanieat  men  of  seventeen  hundred  years  ago  ? 

We  passed  many  such  afternoons  together  after  this^ 
Monsieur  Dubois  and  I :  I  can  readily  understand  now 
the  reason  he  changed  so  snddenly  toward  me  ;  but  away 
back  in  those  days  I  believed  that  the  old  gentleman  had 
found,  to  his  aatonisbment,  that  I  was  not  so  crude  as  he 
had  decided  at  first. 

1  was  a  long,  long  time  oatohing  the  drift  of  all  Lis 
ideaa*  I  wonder  that,  aa  his  suspicion  gained  strength* 
ho  did  not  drop  some  direct  hint  that  should  give  me  the 
olew  to  the  course  of  his  peculiar  investigation  ;  but  I 
suppose  he  understood  human  nature  too  thoroughly  to  [ 
do  that 

By-and-by,  however,  I  did  oome  gwdually  to  realize  the 


on  the  occult  scioncesp  volumes  on  the  trans migratioD  of  the 
soul,  the  supernatural,  teh^ion,  and  a  large  number  of  raf« 
me<lical  works,  Monsiour  Dubois  apparently  had  a  fancy, 
also,  for  skulla  and  skeletons.  Two  gnnniiig,  hideona 
craniums  did  doty  for  ornaments  on  his  manlelpieoe  ;  Ibe 
skeleton  of  a  ^^%  stood  on  his  table  facing  the  door,  and 
one  of  a  human  being  hung  in  a  comer  behind  a  red  our* 
tain.  Once,  when  we  were  smoking  a  pipe  and  waitiiig 
for  the  twilight  to  deepen  ioto  darkness  before  lighting 
lamps,  he  referred  incidentally  to  these  skeletons.  The 
two  skulls  had  belonged  to  patients  who  had  died  in  » 
Paris  hospitiil ;  the  human  skeletoQ  was  that  of  a  faithful 
servant,  who  had  been  much  Attached  to  Monsieur  Dubois; 
and  the  dog  had  been  the  victim  of  a  stomach  exparioMlll. 
*'But  X  had  another  skeleton*  Mr.  Lloyd, '^  he  said  to 
me,  earnestly,  after  we  had  been  smoking  ailently  %  w»r 
ment,  and  watching  the  coals  fall  apart  in  Iho  grata,  ^'i 
skeleton  that  was  worth  all  the  world  to  mrL  It  was  mv 
old  comrade,  CheTer<?an*s,  sir-^Cheverean 
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I  could  not  liei|>  Btartlog ;  und  then  the  neii  iQttRnl, 
fearing  he  had  notioed  mc^,  mj  face  flosUed,  and  I  tttnied 
and  spaal  some  time  iiearcbing  for  a  place  to  lay  my  pipe. 
Hia  eyes,  boweyer,  were  on  the  alerts  and  the  topio  waa 
dropped  at  onoe. 

*B7*tbe-hyc  mj  liieadi'*  be  said,  impulaifelT,  **haTe 


'*  In  the  early  part  of  the  evening  ?*'  holding  hla  pjpo 
suspended  and  atoring  fit  the  iiie  a  minute  or  mcftt^ 
•*  Ye€»  yes,  that  wiU  do  tery  well,"  And  then  be  feU  to 
smoking  with  erident  pleaflare  and  mnch  aatialactioBi  ioi'^ 
terrnptiag  his  ealm  eootemplation  only  once  daring  the 
next  hour  by  saying— looking  at  me  the  while,  aa  if  h© 


3 

I 

e 
*• 


Jon  found  ont  from  your  old  honsekeeper  what  time  of 
y  it  happened  to  be  when  you  cume  into  the  world  ? 
on  may  remember  we  were  speaking  about  it  a  long  time 

loe  r 

"I  waa  born  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening/*  I  aa- 
aw^red,  having  sattafied  myaeU  that  the  mantelpiece  was  a 
safe  place  for  the  pipcb 


were  iu  donbt— that  the  difference  in  time  between  New 
York  and  BriuiselB  was  about  four  honra,  he  believed. 

'*  About  that/*  I  replied,  and  went  on  with  the  thonght 
I  was  turning  over  and  over.  Both  of  ns  knew  vety  weU 
what  waa  in  the  other'a  mind.  Only  the  day  before  I  had 
ttartled^him  eicoeedinRly  by  an  original  way  of  aolving  a 
difficult  problem  in  EacLcL    He  had  neTer  known  bat 
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OBe  man  irho  ooald  solve  that  problem  in  that  particnlar 
way,  he  said.  Thia,  I  could  see,  had  confirmed  hia  aos- 
pioion  more  than  anything  else  np  to  that  time ;  and  he 
had  kept  it  in  mind  erer  BincCi 

As  he  seemed  to  prefer  silence,  I  ligthed  the  stady-lamp 
and  took  np  a  copy  of  Wordsworth's  poems.  THe  first 
lines  my  eyes  fell  upon  were  these,  marked : 

«  Oar  birth  la  Imfc  a  sleep  and  a  toigotting; 

The  aonl  that  xlses  with  ua^onr  life's  star— 
Hath  bad  elsewhere  its  setting. 
j^iifl  f^m^irti  froDi  atar." 

I  shat  the  Toliime  impatiently.  Everything  had  some- 
how got  poBBBSsoA  with  the  one  idea,  and  I  could  not  run 
away  from  it. 

Taking  my  hat,  I  «dd  it  was  time  I  was  returning 
home ;  and,  bidding  him  a  hasty  adieu,  I  rushed  out 
before  he  could  offer  any  protest  When  in  the  street  and 
breathing  the  fresh  air,  I  took  an  oath  tacitly  that  I  would 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  such  nonsense.  I  should 
become  as  crazy  shortly  as  Monsieur  Dubois  was^  if  I  did 
not  put  a  stop  to  this  kind  of  thouglit 

Then»  again,  what  difference  did  it  make  who  or  what  I 
was  ?    I  didn't  care  to  know  anything  farther  about  it. 

It  was  all  a  riddle,  at  best ;  life  was  a  riddle — human 
destiny,  the  world,  everything— and  man  an  idiot  to  be- 
lieve tfaftl  he  could  guess  the  clew. 

In  ibm  sober  thought  of  the  next  morning,  however,  I 
took  Bnothar  view  of  the  inatter,  and  set  out  for  Monsieur 
Dabois*8  lodging  in  the  same  frame  of  mind  that  had  im- 
I^Ued  me  thither  a  hundred  times  belofa  But^  to  my 
amazement^  he  was  gone— gone  away  to  remain  some 
weeks,  the  druggist  thought  He  had  left  the  keys  to  his 
rooms  Idr  aas^  the  man  said,  and  I  was  to  use  the  books  or 
anything  in  flie  rooms  whenever  I  chosSi 

I  hastened  np-etaira  and  unlocked  the  doorSi  He  had 
said  nothing  about  going  away,  and  possibly  he  had  left  a 
note  or  letter  for  me ;  so  I  pulled  up  the  curtain  and  sur- 
veyed things  in  general. 

His  study,  library  and  living  room  looked  as  though  he 
had  left  in  a  hurry.  Drawers  were  open,  papers  were  scat- 
tered in  every  direction  on  his  table,  the  doors  to*  the 
bookcases  stood  ajar,  and  an  extraordinary  miniature  por- 
trait on  ivory  had  been  left  near  one  of  the  skulls  on  the 
mantelpieee. 

I  carried  tlus  curiously  to  the  light,  little  realizing  that 
the  moment  was  an  epoch  in  my  life.  There  it  was — the 
one  fair,  lovely  face  to  make  all  earth  a  paradise  to  me. 
Oh,  Celeste  I  oh,  my  wife,  my  darling  1  I  loved  you  as 
passionately  that  first  moment  when  my  soul  awoke  as  I 
ever  can  through  all  eternity  1 

I  only  remember  that  I  sat  there  for  hours,  looking  at 
the  portrait  as  if  it  were  a  dream—as  if  life  were  a  dream, 
and  every  reality  had  faded  away. 

How  could  I  ever  hope  to  find  her  ?  Would  Monsieur 
Dabois  ever  oome  back  ?  Oould  I  bring  him  back  ?  My 
fortune,  everytiiing  I  pomessed,  should  be  shared  with 
him. 

I  went  home  and  sent  a  message  to  my  lawyer  in  the 
city,  asking  him  to  insert  advertisements  in  all  the  New 
York  papers,  reqaesting  an  interview  at  once  with  Mon- 
sieur Dabois,  and  then  I  waited  anxioasly,  feverishly, 
through  days  at  first,  then  weeks,  and  finally  months. 

Bat  nothing  came  of  this— chance  would  have  it  another 
way.     I  went  to  New  York  to  visit  a  friend. 

We  were  walking  along  Broadway  one  afternoon  when 
they  dashed  by  us  in  an  open  carriage,  Monsieur  Dubois 
and  she ! 

That  night  I  stole  out  on  the  streets  alone  and  found  him 


staring  in  at  the  lobby  of  a  theatre.  He  started*  soowled, 
slipped  his  arm  through  mine,  and  led  me  awaj  into  a  aide- 
street 

"  I  saw  you  to-day  and  should  have  stopped  if  I  had 
been  unaccompanied,"  he  said,  after  he  had  waited  forme 
to  speak.     "What  brings  you  to  the  city  just  now  T* 

**  The  lady  who  accompanied  you— I  have  oome  to  see 
her.'* 

"  Her  ?— my  Celeste,  my  ward  ?" 

"Yes." 

I  explained  to  him  that  I  had  found  her  portrait  in  his 
room ;  that  he  must  Isad  me  to  her; 

"Her  portrait,  Llojd  ?  I^o,  no,  my  dear  friend  ;  it  is 
not  hers.'' 

I  did  not  want  to  believe  him ;  I  would  not 

"  But  you  shall  see  her,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation. "  We  will  go  to  her  at  once ;  the  child  must  be 
anxious  about  me  already." 

They  were  atopping  at  the  old  Manhattan  Hotel,  and 
thither  we  directed  our  steps.  Monsieur  Dubois  limping 
along  at  a  pace  agonizing  to  my  patienee.  Finally  we 
went  up  two  or  three  long  flij^ts  of  ataira,  and  he  tapped 
at  one  of  the  doon  in  the  dim-lighted  corridor.  My  heart 
beat  nervously.  I  had  waited  all  theee  weeks  for  this.  II 
mast  be  she ;  I  could  not  have  made  a  mistaka 

«  My  dear,  I  have  brought  my  young  friend,  Mr.  Doyd, 
to  see  you,"  he  said,  when  she  stood  before  ns,  bright, 
beautiful,  and  the  realization  of  all  I  could  wish. 

"  Monsieur.  Lloyd  briogs  pleasure  with  his  presence," 
she  returned,  with  a  charming  loceign  aooent  and  bewitch- 
ing smile,  all  for  me. 

Certainly  there  was  no  miatake  about  the  portrait  The 
likenesa  was  exact,  unleas,  possibly,  it  represented  her  a 
vear  or  two  older  than  she  really  was.  Her  eyes,  large 
fnd  brown,  with  alll  a  woman's  exquisite  aoul  speaking 
tlurough  them ;  the  delicate  contour  of  her  face  with  the 
complexion^  aoft  and  pure  as  a  lily,  with  the  breath  of  a 
rose  upon  it ;  the  low,'  broad  forehead,  with  the  mass  of 
crinkled  blonde  hair  brought  round  the  sides  of  her  head 
and  intertwined  in  twisted  coils— all  this  I  had  seen  in  the 
miniature. 

But  the  ring,  with  the  petUe  Maltese  cross  of  diamonds, 
which  sparkled  on  her  plump  little  hand,  I  had  never  seen 
except  in  a  dreauL 

Monsieur  Dnbois  was  expressing  his  regrets  that  he  had 
been  detained  away  from  me  so  long,  and  she  was  saying 
very  soberly,  whenever  a  chance  between  words  occurred, 
that  really  her  poor  guardian  had  been  sorely  perplexed 
with  his  afiairs  and  I  mast  forgive  him.  Hht  finesse  of  her 
expression,  the  tone  of  her  voice  1  And  that  ring  I  Who 
ooald  explain  all  this  to  me  ?  Had  I  been  dead  and  come 
back  to  life  again  ?  Were  we  all  embodied  ghosts  bereft 
of  memory  ?  How  could  it  be  possible  that  I  had  ever 
given  her  that  ring,  that  her  name  shoald  be  Celeste  ? 

Monsieur  Dabois  guided  us  each  through  the  windings 
of  an  hour's  conversation  with  consummate  skill,  and  the 
next  day  I  came  again,  and  the  next  He  was  following 
out  some  investigation—I  knew  not  what— and  left  her  in 
my  keeping  all  the  day  long. 

The  hoars  became  moments,  the  days  shortened  to  a 
third  of  their  usual  length  while  two  weeks  passed.  We 
had  gone  every  day  on  some  little  excursion  to  a  library, 
art-gallery,  or  place  of  interest  to  Celeste.  Then,  happy 
(lay  1  I  brought  them  both  to  my  home.  Monsieur  Da- 
bois had  ended  his  quest ;  his  whole  face  beamed  with 
satisfaction  ;  he  returned  with  joy. 

In  the  moonlit  evening,  while  Celeste  was  on  the  piazss 
with  my  old  housekeeper,  Monsieur  Dubois  and  I  walked 
down  through  the  village  to  smoke  our  after-dinner o^pB 
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And  yiait  his  former  lodging,  where  his  books  were  to  re- 
main for  the  present.  He  had  forwarded  a  box  from  the 
dtj,  ho  saidy  whioh  he  wanted  to  open. 

Bat  I  was  not  a  good  listener.  I,  on  my  part,  had  a 
Bubject  I  wanted  to  broaok 

"Might  we  talk  of  his  ward  ?"  I  asked. 

**  Perhaps  joa  are  in  love  with  her,  my  friend  ?'*  looking 
at  me  through  half-shat  eyes. 

"I  have  been  for  a  loag  time." 

Hd  walked  on  silently  some  distance,  and  I  conld  not 
discover  whether  or  not  he  was  displeased. 

"She  has  her  mother's  face,"  he  said,  at  length,  stop- 
ping and  resting  on  his  stick.  "The  miniatore  portrait 
yon  saw  is  of  her  mother.  She  died  when  Celeste  was 
bom,  and  the  child  has  got  the  mother's  name^  her  beauty 
aid  her  sonh"  Tlien  he  went  on :  "  Ah  1  my  old  comrade^ 
Cheverean,  loved  the  mother  well — loved  her  as  few  women 
are  ever  loved.  But  Celeste  Beolard  married  a  year,  or 
two  after  Waterloo.  Her  husband  soon  died;  then  she 
died,  and  I  took  the  little  girL  It's  all  a  sad  world  I 
Death,  death,  always  and  everywhere  1"     . 

When  we  had  got  inside  the  lodging  and  lighted  a  lamp, 
Monsieur  Dnbois's  cheerfulness  returned. 

There  was  the  box— a  large  square  one— awaiting,  as  he 
expected.  In  a  moment  he  had  a  hammer  in  hand  and 
proceeded  to  take  ofT  the  cover. 

"It's  a  skeleton,  Lloyd,"  he  said,  noticing  my  curi- 
osity. "I've  been  in  your  country  twelve  yean  searching 
for  it- 
He  took  it  out  of  the  box  bone  by  bone^  and  put  it 
together  whilst  I  sat  looking  on.  For  some  foolish  reason 
or  other  I  fait  nervoua 

The  room  was  poorly  lighted,  for  one  thing,  and  the 
moonlight^  streaming  in  through  the  wi«dowfl^  gave  a 
ghastly  appearance  to  it,  swaying  to  and  fro  on  its  wire 
hanging. 

It  did  not  come  into  my  mind  whose  skeleton  it  was 
until  I  caught  sight  of  the  right  side  of  the  skull,  and  saw 
very  plainly  the  shivered  bullet-hola, 

Instantty  I  felt  all  the  blood  leaving  my  head.  Tl)|s 
was  Chevereau'a  skeleton,  and  I  was  becoming  desperatelj 
faint,  the  room  seemed  to  be  swinging  round  and  ro1^ld9 
and 

Monsieur  Dubois  was  bending  over  me,  feeling  my 
pulse,  when  I  revived. 

"  My  old  comrade— my  old  comrade  T  he  x?as  murmur- 
ing.    "I  have  found  you  again  after  all  these  years." 

In  my  bewil  Jerment,  the  one  thought  in  my  head  was 
of  thai  ring. 

"The  ring  I  How  did  she  get  the  ring  with  the  Mal- 
tese croM  of  diamonds  ?"  I  asked,  pressing  my  hands  to 
my  head. 

"  Ha  1  the  ring  I  Ton  saw  it  on  Celeste's  hand  ?  Tou 
knew  it,  comrade  ?  Yes,  yes,  I  took  it  from  Chevereau'a 
pocket  in  the  trench  that  night,  and  gave  it  to  her 
mother.  He  was  shot  at  twenty  minutes  of  six— you  were, 
bom  fifteen  minutee  afterward.  Good  God !  who  shall  ^ 
say  thli  is  not  beyond  all  revelation  I  We  are  still  the 
eame^  comrade — still  the  same,  though  death  itself  has 
Bepanted  us  and  all  these  years  have  yawned  between ; 
and  yon  shall  have  yoar  Celeste.  She  shaU  be  your  wife 
now — the  aame,  the  adorable  Celeste  1  Love  can  never 
lose  its  own.    She  will  know  you,  worship  you  1" 

Oh»  my  friend,  companion,  teacher  1  I  hear  again  your 
i^npaasionad  words,  though  my  youth  has  passed — though 
you  hare  entered  that  lonely,  infinite  mystery — and  I  am 
an  old  man. 

Where  are  you  in  all  this  great  unknowable,  all-beprio- 
-jiing,  navw-ending  pLin  of  God?    Have  vou,  too^  been 


born  again  into  this  world  of  ours,  and  are  you  waiting 
for  an  Ithuiiel  touch  to  disclose  your  old  identity  ? 

I  hear  Celeate's  voice  in  the  hall,  her  step  upon  the 
stair.    She  is  coming  to  ine.     I  am  a  happy  man. 


SONNET. 
By  Aubrby  db  Vere. 


GonMT  eaoh  affliettoa,  whether  light  or  grave, 
Ood's  messenger  sent  down  to  thee;  do  thou 
With  courtesy  reoelve  him ;  rise  and  bow 

And,  exe  hla  shadow  pass  the  threshold,  crave 

Permlaaion  first  his  heavenly  feet  to  lave; 
Then  lay  before  him  all  thou  hast ;  allow 
No  oloud  of  passion  to  usurp  thy  brow» 

Or  mar  thy  hospitality;  no  wave 

Of  mortal  tumult  to  obliterate 

The  80ul*8  marmoreal  calmness:  Orief  should  be 

Like  Joy,  majestio,  equable,  sedate; 

Confirming,  cleansing,  raising,  malduK  free; 

Strong  to  consume  small  troubles ;  to  commend 

Great  thoughts,  grave  thoughts,  thoughts  lasting  to  tho 
end. 


THE  LYNX. 

Up  in  the  Maine  woods  you  will  often  hear  them  talking 
of  killing  a  lacervee,  and  you  will  strain  your  ears  to  see 
whether  you  catch  the  sound  aright,  and  then  puzzle 
your  brain  to  find  out  what  the  animal  ia.  It  is  simply 
our  old  friend  the  lynx,  known  in  pictures  at  leaat  to 
every  child.  The  Canadian  French  call  it  hup  cervier,  or 
deer-wolf,  and  near  the  border,  in  the  Anglo -Saxon 
mouths  that  never  get  around  Oeltio  speech,  thoy  have 
made  of  these  French  words  the  term  luoervee. 

Our  lynx,  for  a  wonder,  is  the  same  animal  as  the  lynx 
of  Europe.  It  is  a  large  animal,  nearly  three  feet  long» 
with  stout»  strong  legs,  indicating  great  strength.  Its 
hind  -  quarters  are  disproportionately  large,  the  head 
round,  and  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  tufts  of  black 
hair  on  the  tips  of  the  ears.  The  for  is  thick  and  cloact 
the  longer  hair  varying  from  brown  to  gray,  while  the 
short,  soft  hair  is  lead-color.  The  throat  is  white,  but  on, 
the  neck  are  dark  marks,  and  the  whiskers  are  tinged  with 
the  same  deep  color. 

It  is  a  harmless  snd  inoffensive  animal,  hunted  for  its 
skin.  When  brought  to  bay  it  will  arch  its  back  and  spit 
like  a  cat  A  sharp  blow  with  a  dub  kills  it,  so  that  it  haa . 
not  the  cat's  tenacity  of  life.  It  is  fond  of  the  water,  and 
is  a  good  swimmer.  On  land  ita  course  is  a  series  of 
bounds,  coming  down  on  all-fourc. 

It  preys  on  birds,  squirrels,  wild  hares  and  rabbits,  and 
is  not  averse  to  a  taste  of  nice  young  lamb. 


SAGACITY  OP  A  PONT. 

A  BEMABKABiiE  pouy,  whioh  some  short  time  since  might 
have  been  seen  daily  grazing  on  the  Cirenceater  College 
cricket-ground,  England,  is  a  most  sagacious  animal, 
known  by  the  name  of  Grimm.     His  history  is  as  follows : 

Grimm  was  bom  and  bred  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Mussel, 
of  Aden,  near  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  and  sold  by  him,  in 
1852,  to  a  gentleman  who  required  a  pony  to  carry  his 
wife  during  his  walking  expeditions  in  Perthshire,  with 
this  caution,  "Never  drive  him,  or  he  will  break  your 
neck,,"  as  he  had  been  notoriona  for  previous  bad  con- 
.hict,  and  had  previoualy  smashed  a  pony-carriage. 

In  the  stable  and  in  the  field  be  was  gentleness  itself; 
Mot  yrm  foqnd  to  be  v«.ry  headatroof  and  conceited— ii 
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one  may  attribute  suoh  a  quality  to  a  poD  j — ^and  the  few 
miAfortanea  that  befell  him  dnriog  tbe  thirty-four  years  of 
his  life  hia  kind  and  Lndulgent  own  era  attributed  to  this 
defect  in  his  obaraoter. 

I>aring  Griinm*a  walkiog  expeditions  he  mnst  hsTe 
played  his  mistreas  some  yery  odd  trick  a,  which  ahe  truly 
stales  must  have  coet  thought  and  preparation,  for  he 
apparently  always  made  lua  own  arrangements  for  tbe 
day. 

One  not  afternooa  his  mistress  wished  to  ride  some  four 
miles  to  meet  her  husband^  who  was  returning  from  Edin- 
burgh. Until  ibey  arriTod  at  a  certain  hill,  Grimm  was  in 
all  respeota  a  model  pony,  when  suddenly  at  this  point 
tie  atopped,  hating  decided  that  so  far  he  would  go  and 
no  further. 

All  his  mistress's  endesTors  to  make  him  descend  the 
liUl  were  fraitleas.     At  last,  tired  on t  with  his  rearing  and 
jumping*  she  unadTisedly  did  what  he  had  long  intended 
she  should  do — ^dismounted  and  dragged  him  down  the 
hill  by  the  bridle,  and  tbon,  hoping  ahe  hod  won  the  day, 
she  put  her  foot  into  the  stirrup  to  spring  into  the  aaddle ; 
but  he  had  been  waiting  for  that  moment,  and  before  she 
oould  acoomplish  her  purpose, 
found  herself  flat  on  the  road, 
and    on    looking    round    saw 
Grimm  galloping  home. 

His  memory  for  places  and 
people  ia  described  as  extra- 
ordinary, and  on  one  certain 
day,  and  that  day  only,  would 
he  take  bis  mtstresa  in  turn  to 
each  shop  ahe  wi:k8  in  the  habit 
of  visiting. 

He  learned  to  open  any  kind 
of  door,  and  would  turn  handler 
and  keyB,  also  lift  latches, 
that,  unlcBs  care  was  taken  to 
look  him  into  his  stable  from 
the  outnide,  he  was  certain  to 
walk  out  again  when  the  coast 
was  clear. 

HaviDg  a  large  stable^yard, 
in  which  he  walked  about  in 
perfect    freedom,    his 
ment  was  ti 


the  scullery  and  sleaJ  the 
greens  the  t^^ak  wae  waahinf 
for  dinner*  fihow  iMiiig  quHa 
deaf,  waa  uxioooftciofHi  of  Us 
presenoe  until  ahe  fell  kta  warm 
nose  on  her  ahoiilder  and  aaw 
her  cabbage  whisked  oSl 

He  hated  solitude,  and  WM 
always  happy  when  the  dfligi 
and  their  puppies  wer^  occq* 
pying  the  stall  naxt  to  him. 

Grimm  nsYer  aeeideBtaUy  In* 
jured  the  smaUeai  poppj*  'Om 
cat  kept  her  kilt^it  ia  bis 
manger,  and  the  prooeedings  of 
tbe  family  gATe  him  much  ln« 
teres!  This  alFeotionate  dispc- 
aition  was  further  cxempltflstl 
in  aereral  waya 

He  expected  his  mistreee  to 

come  and  see  btm  oCtsn,  aai 

once,  when  aha  bad  been  pn^ 

Tented  by  illaess^  and  bad  not 

seen   him  for   a  foctaighk  lie 

determined  upon  rcTersing  tbe  order  of  thlsgs«  end  west 

to  see  her,  walking  through  the  hall  to  the  drawing^toom 

door,  which  he  opened  as  usual ;  and  gnst  ww  htf 

astonishment  to  see  him  triumphantly  nodding  hJs  htfd« 

as  if  reliered  to  End  she  had  not  entirely  dtsBfypaand. 

In  1862  Grimm  met  with  a  serious  acoldeBt  Oili  of  hfs 
fore-legs  was  injured,  and  he  ever  aflenvaird  lifted  U  Up  lor 
inspection  when  his  mistress  appeared,  and  thus  leafaed 
to  shake  luuids^ 

On  his  recovery  a  pony  waa  bought  to  driv^  vtth  Mb, 
and  he  was  placed  in  doable  hameML  He  waa  dofoled  lo 
his  companion,  and  gnawed  a  bole  at  oooo  in  ihm  paililioo 
between  the  stalls  to  mptore  the  moaiia  oi  ooonraai* 
cation. 

Varioua  other  anecdote!  might  bo  told  of  Ihia  f«B«k* 
ablA  and  intelligent  pony  ;  tut  ho  iOOtt  booaoo  ufit  after 
this  period  for  work,  and  waa  reoesTed  into  tlio  pactvna  of 
the  Agricultural  College,  Cirenceater,  whsfo  ho  obtalaid 
evesy  oomlort  until  death  tet minatod  hk  eventful 
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HOW  MOSAICS  ARE  MADE. 

Thb  London  Ttlegroph  b&a  the  following  :  The  guardiui 
in  ibo  Tel  vat  skolio&p  oame  to  my  aid,  when  I  was  at 
fanlt,  with  most  ooarteooB  explanatioos.  He  menUoned 
iacidentallj  that  in  a  portrait  of  Pope  Pina  V»  there  were 
1,700,000  pieoea,  each  no  larger  than  a  grain  of  millet; 
but  thia  statement  I  take  to  have  been  merely  guesswork. 
The  enamel,  he  proceeded  to  tell  me,  is  a  kind  of  glass, 
colored  with  metallic  oxides,  and  it  is  so  fnsible  that  it  can 
be  drawn  out  into  threads,  small  rods,  or  oblong  stJoks  of 
raiding  degrees  of  flnenesSf  sUghtlj  resembling  the  tjpe 
Qsed  bj  oompoaitors.  These  poly ohrom alio  rods  are  kept 
in  drawers  properly  numbered,  so  that  the  artist  always 
knows  to  which  case  to  repair  when  he  requires  a  fresh 
jrnpply  of  a  partionlar  tint  or  tints.  When  the  piotnre  is 
oommencod  the  first  step  is  to  place  on  the  easel  a  slab  of 
marble^  copper,  or  slate,  of  the  size  fixed  upon  \  and  this 
slab  ia  hollowed  out  to  a  depth  of  about  three  and  a  half 
inches,  leaving  a  fiat  border  all  round  which  will  be  on  a 
level  with  the  completed  mosaic     The  excavated  slab  is 


tint*  by  means  of  a  small  wooden  mallet  If  the  efTeci 
prod  need  wonnds  the  artist's  eye,  he  can  easily  amend  the 
defeot  by  withdrawing  the  oflending  pieoe  of  enamel  and 
driving  in  another  while  the  cement  ia  still  wet ;  and»  by 
observing  proper  preoautionB,  it  can  be  kept  for  more 
than  a  fortnight  When  the  work  is  completed  any  tiny 
crevices  which  may  remain  are  carefnlly  plugged  or 
"stopped  "  with  pounded  marble,  or  with  enamel  mixed 
with  wax,  and  the  entire  snrfaoe  of  the  picture  is  then 
ground  down  to  a  perfect  plane,  and  finally  polished  with 
putty  and  oil.  Byzuntine  may  be  broadly  distinguished 
from  Bom  an  mosaic  by  tho  circnmstanoes  of  the  surface  of 
the  former  being  left  ungronnd  and  nnpolbhed— save 
where  there  is  burnished  gold — thus  leaving  on  irregu- 
larity of  surface  productive  of  great  vigor  of  efiect  A 
virtuous  picture  of  the  Byzantine  style  can  at  once  be  re- 
cognized as  a  mosaic*  even  if  it  be  hung  at  an  altitude  of 
one  hundred  feet  from  the  ground  ;  but  a  perfoctad 
mosaic  picture,  alter  the  Boman  manner,  might  easily  be 
mistaken,  even  at  a  very  short  distanoe,  for  a  very  elabor* 
ately  finished  and  highly  vamiabed  painting  in  oils. 


^HE&iemected  by  transverse  grooves  or  channels,  so  as  to  hold 
l^^pnore  tenaciously  the  cement  in  which  the  moonisof  enamel 
^^will  be  embedded.  Then  the  hollowed  slab  is  filled  with 
**gefiao"  or  plaater*of-pari8,  on  which  the  proposed  de- 
Dgn  ia  aconrately  traced  in  outline,  and  usually  in  pen- 
d'ink. 

The  artist  then  proceeds  to  scoop  out  a  small  portion  of 

e  plaster  with  a  little  sharp  tool     He  fills  up  the  cavity 

us  made  with  wet  cement  or  **  mastic,"  smd  into  this 

tic  he  successively  thrusts  the  "spioulie,"  or  the  •*  tea- 

lOt"  aa  the  case  may  be,  according  to  the  pattern  at  his 

tida  lu  the  broad  folds  of  drapery  or  in  the  even  shadows 

of  a  background,  or  a  clear  sky,  his  morsels  of  enamel 

may  be  as  large  aa  one  of  a  pair  of  dice  ;  in  the  details  of 

lips^  or  eyes,  or  hair,  or  foliage,  or  flowers,  the  bits  of 

glaaa  may  be  no  larger  than  pins'  heads*     The  cement,  or 

mastic,  is  made,  so  far  as  I  could  gather  from  my  informant, 

of  slncked  lime,   finely-powdei^ed  Tiburtine  marble,   and 

linaeed-oU,  and  when  thoroughly  dry  is  as  hard  as  fiint 

Borne timea  the  mastic  which  fills  the  cavity  ia  smoothed 

and  painted  in  fresco  with  an  exact  replica  of  the  pattern, 

and  into  this  the  bits  of  gksa  are  driveu,  accordiog  to 


MosinKo  AT  Looiv  LA.n.~raoii  a  riiTtrixe  vr  ^iitas  baatw 


TUE  POWEII  OP  KISSES, 

When  Charles  IL  was  making  his  triumphant  pro 
through  England,  certain  country  ladies  who  were  pre- 
aented  to  him,  instead  of  kissing  the  royal  hand,  in  their 
simplicity  held  up  their  pretty  lips  to  be  kissed  by  tbii 
King,  a  blunder  no  one  would  more  willingly  excuse  than 
the  lover  of  pretty  Nell  Gwynne.  Oeorgiana,  Duchees  of 
Devonshire,  gave  Steele,  the  butcher,  a  kiss  for  his  vote, 
nearly  a  century  since;  and  another  equally  beauUfnl 
woman,  Jane,  Dnoheaa  of  Gordon,  recruited  her  regiment 
in  a  similar  manner.  A  kisa  from  his  mother  made  Benjamin 
"West  an  artist.  '*  Kiis  me,  mother,  before  I  sleep. "  How 
simple  a  boon,  yet  how  soothiag  to  the  little  snpplianl  is 
that  soft,  gentle  kiss  !  The  head  sinks  contentedly  on  the 
pillow,  for  all  is  peace  and  happiness  within.  The  bright 
eyes  and  rosy  li{»s  close,  and  the  little  darling  is  soon  rev- 
eling in  the  bright  and  sunny  dreams  of  innocence.  Yea, 
kiss,  mother,  for  that  good*night  kiss  will  linger  in  the 
memory  when  the  giver  lies  moldering  in  the  grave.  The 
memory  of  a  gentle  mother's  kisa  hss  cheered  many  a 
lonely  wanderer's  pilgrimage,  and  has  been  the  beacon 
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light  to  illaminate  his  desolate  heart ;  life  has  manj  a 
stormy  billow  to  cross,  manj  a  ragged  path  to  climb,  and 
we  know  not  what  is  in  store  for  the  little  one  so  sweetly 
slumbering,  with  no  marring  care  to  disturb  its  peaceful 
dreams.  The  parched  and  ferered  lips  will  become  dewy 
again  as  recollection  bears  to  tbe  soiterer's  couch  a  mother's 
lore,  a  mother's  kiss.  Then  kiss  yonr  little  ones  ere  they 
•sleep;  there  is  a  magic  power  in  that  kiss  which  will 
«ndare  to  the  end  of  life. 


THE  DELUSIONS  OF  ALCHEMY. 

The  subject  of  Alchemy  occupies  so  large  a  space  in  the 
humiliating  history  of  the  misapplication  of  talent  as  to 
justify  a  particular  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  its  origin, 
the  grounds  of  its  success,  and  tbe  reason  of  its  gradual 
decline.  So  much  mysticism  and  fondness  for  ambiguity 
exist  in  the  writings  of  the  hermetic  philosophers,  as  they 
were  called,  that  it  will  not  be  surprising  to  find  accounts 
of  the  origin  of  the  science  wrapped  in  equally  extraordi- 
nary language. 

To  begin  with  Adam ;  he  is  said  to  h|iTe  foreseen  the 
deluge,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  proyiding  against  that 
catastrophe,  to  hare  erected  two  tables  of  stone,  which 
contained  the  foundation  of  this  wisdom.  One  of  them, 
after  the  flood,  was  found  on  Mount  Ararat  Alchemy 
has  as  frequently  been  called  the  hermetic  art,  as  it  is 
more  generally  supposed  to  hare  been  invented  by 
Hermes,  King  of  Egypt,  and  master  of  this  science,  when 
Egypt  was  the  garden  of  QoJ.  According  to  chronolo- 
gers,  his  sera  was  before  that  of  Moses. 

This  was  the  true  philosopher's  stone^  which  so  enriched 
that  kingdom,  and  by  means  of  which  all  the  arts  flour- 
ished, but  in  quest  of  which  so  many  persons  of  all  nations 
and  ages  have  since  fruitlessly  consumed  both  their  for- 
tunes and  lives. 

Unlike  their  baffled  successors,  the  Egyptians  increased 
their  wealth  to  that  immense  degree  that  they  studied 
means  how  to  expend  their  exuberant  stores  in  the  erection 
of  pyramids,  obelisks,  colossuses,  monuments,  pensile 
gardens,  cities,  and  the  Labyrinth,  and  in  forming  the 
immense  Lake  Moeris,  and  the  like  stupendous  works, 
which  cost  so  many  millions  of  talents. 

*'A11  tnese,"  say  the  believers  in  the  science,  "are  suffi- 
cient arguments  of  their  skill  in  alchemy,  whence  they 
received  so  vast  a  supply  of  riohes  ;  for,  since  no  authors 
mention  any  gold  mines  in  the  time  of  Osiris,  or  Hermes, 
whence  could  thoy  have  acquired  such  exceeding  great 
wealth  but  from  the  chemical  art  of  transmuting  metals  ?" 

The  Egyptian  priests,  under  a  promise  of  secrecy,  com- 
municated the  knowledge  they  po^^sessed  to  the  Alexan- 
drian Greeks.  The  actual  possession  of  much  lucrative 
knowledgf^,  and  the  reputation  of  still  more  valuable 
secrets,  would  attract  the  notice  of  the  credulous  and  ig- 
norant. 

With  many  the  extent  of  the  science  was  confined  to  the 
refining  of  metals  and  preparations  of  chemical  com- 
pounds ;  but  the  theoretical  alchemist  having  in  view  a 
certaiu  mysterious  and  unattainable  object  despised  the 
occupatioa  of  the  mere  chemist,  and  from  policy,  or  want 
of  clear  ideas  on  the  subject,  the  language  of  his  art 
became  more  and  more  obscure.  Knaves  and  impostors 
crept  in,  and  by  impositions  on  the  unwary  and  credu- 
lous, indemnified  themselves  for  the  ill  success  of  their 
experiments. 

Those  chemists  who  assumed  the  pompr>ns  title  of 
alchemists  were  persuaded  that  all  metals  were  no  other 
than  nature's  rude,  unfinished  essays  toward  the  making 


of  gold,  which,  by  means  of  due  coction  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  advanced  gradually  toward  maturity,  till  at  last 
they  were  perfected  into  that  beautiful  metaL  Their  en- 
deavors, therefore^  were  to  finish  what  nature  had  begun, 
by  procuring  for  the  impertect  metals  this  mnoh  desind 
coction*  and  upon  this  grand  principle  all  their  proceMes 
were  dependent 

The  golden  age  of  alchemy  commenoed,  properly  speak- 
ing, with  the  oonqueate  of  Arabian  fanaticism  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  about  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  tbe  Alexan- 
drian Library,  and  the  subjection  of  Europe  to  the  basest 
superstition.  The  Saracens,  lively,  subtile,  and  orednlous, 
intimate  with  the  fables  of  talismans  and  celestial  influ- 
ences, admitted  with  eager  faith  the  wonders  of  alchemy. 
The  rage  of  making  gold  spread  through  the  whole  Mo- 
hammedan world,  and  in  the  splendid  courts  of  Almansor 
and  Haroun  Al  Baschid  the  professors  of  the  hermetic  art 
found  patronage,  disciples  and  emolument. 

About  the  thirteenth  century,  Albertus  Magnus,  Boger 
Bacon,  and  Baymond  LuUy,  appeared  as  the  revivers  of 
this  science,  which  hai  been  nearly  lost  in  the  interval 
from  the  tenth  century ;  their  writings  again  raised 
alchemy  to  a  very  high  degree  of  credit,  and  their  adven- 
tnres»  as  well  as  those  of  their  disciples,  partake  more  of 
the  character  of  Oriental  romance  than  the  reanUa  of  {Ailo- 
sophic  study.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  alchemia  phil- 
osophers were  not  only  the  companions  of  prinoaii  but 
many  of  them  vere  even  kings  themselves,  who  ohoee  this 
royal  road  to  wealth  and  magnificence. 

No  delusion  in  the  world  ever  excited  so  extensiTe  and 
long-oontinued  an  interest,  or,  rather,  it  might  be  oallci 
madness ;  though  it  now  seems  wonderful  how  the  iisUaoy 
of  it  should  have  escaped  detection  during  a  period  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred  years,  when  so  many  eau—  of 
suspidon  and  disappointment  must  have  oecurred  amongst 
its  professors*;  but  the  fond  idea  aeems  to  have  been 
strengthened  by  this  want  of  success,  which  was  attributed 
to  any  cause  rather  than  the  proper  ona 

An  alchemist,  in  his  writings,  complains  of  the  difficnl- 
ties  attending  the  search  after  the  Immortal  Dissolvent  as 
the  grand  agent  in  the  operations  was  sometimes  called, 
and  very  feelingly  asserts  that  the  principal  one  is  the 
want  of  subsistence  or  money,  as  without  a  supply  of  tbe 
latter  to  buy  glasses,  build  furnaces,  eta,  the  operatioiis 
cannot  go  on. 

The  several  metals  were  described  metaphorically  as 
planets,  animals,  etc.,  and  mystical  allusions  were  made 
to  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
the  science  by  the  most  forced  interpretations  of  certain 
passages,  as  for  instance :  "  He  struck  the  stone,  and 
water  poured  out,  and  he  poured  oil  out  of  the  flinty 
rock;"  and  the  whole  composition  of  the  philosopher's 
stone  was  thought  to  be  contained  in  the  four  verses  be- 
ginning, "He  stretched  forth  the  heavens  as  a  curtain; 
the  waters  stood  above  the  mountains." 

The  descriptions  of  the  several  necessary  processes  par- 
took of  such  figurative  language  as  none  but  the  adepts 
conld  possibly  understand.  Dr.  Dee,  in  tbe  fullness  of  his 
wisdom,  thus  instructs  his  disciples  :  "The  contemplative 
Order  of  the  Bosie-cross  have  presented  to  the  world 
nngels,  spirits,  plants  and  metals,  with  the  times  in  astro- 
m-mcy  and  geomancy  to  prepare  and  unite  them  teleamst- 
ically.  This  is  the  substance  which  at  present  in  onr 
study  13  the  child  of  the  sun  and  moon,  placed  between 
two  fires,  and  in  the  darkest  night  receives  a  light  from 
the  stars,  and  retains  it.  The  angels  and  intelligences  aie 
attracted  by  a  horrible  emptiness,  and  attend  the  aatrol- 
asms  for  ever.  He  hath  in  him  a  thick  fire,  by  which  he 
captivates  the  thin  genii.    That  you  may  know  the  Y 
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crucian  philosophy,  endeayor  to  know  God  himsdU*  the 
worker  of  all  things.  Now  I  will  demoBstnte  in  what 
thing,  of  what  thing,  and  bj  what  thing  is  the  medicine 
or  mnltiplier  of  metals  to  be  made.  It  is  even  in  the 
nature,  of  the  nature,  and  bj  the  nature  of  metals ;  for  it 
is  a  prinoiple  of  all  philoeophj  that  nature  cannot  be  bet- 
tered but  m  her  own  nature.  Gommon  gold  andsiWerare 
dead,  and  except  they  be  renewed  by  art — that  is,  except 
their  seeds,  which  are  naturally  included  in  them,  be  pro- 
jected into  their  natural  earth,  by  which  means  they  are 
mortified  and  rerived,  like  as  the  grain  of  wheat  that  is 
dead." 

This  is  somewhat  worse  than  what  Mr.  Burke  denomi- 
nated a  gypsy  jargon. 

The  powder  of  transmutation,  the  grand  means  of  pro- 
jection, was  to  be  got  at  by  the  following  process,  in  which 
It  was  typified  as  the  Ghreen  Lion  : 

"  In  the  Qreen  Lion's  Bed  the  sun  and  moon  are  bom, 
they  are  married,  and  beget  a  king  ;  the  king  feeds  on  the 
lion's  blood,  whidi  is  the  kin^s  Either  and  mother,  who 
are  at  the  same  time  his  brother  and  sister.  I  fear  I  betray 
the  aeoret,  which  I  promised  my  master  to  conceal  in  dark 
opoeoh  from  every  one  who  does  not  know  how  to  rule  the 
philosopher's  fire." 

One  would  imagine,  in  the  present  day,  that  there  was 
yery  little  fear  of  being  accused  of  too  rashly  diyulglngthe 
important  secret  by  sneh  explanations.  Our  ancestors 
musi  hays'  had  a  much  greater  talent  than  we  haye  for 
finding  out  enigmas,  if  they  were  able  to  elicit  a  meaning 
from  these  mystical,  or,  rather,  nonsensical,  sentences. 

Boger  Bacon  was  the  first  English  alchemist  He  was 
bom  in  1214.  Popular  belief  attributed  to  him  the  con- 
trivance of  a  machine  to  rise  in  the  air,  and  conyey  a  char- 
iot more  speedily  than  by  horses ;  and  also  the  art  of  put- 
ting statues  in  motion,  and  drawing  articulate  sounds 
from  brazen  heads.  From  this  it  appears  that  he  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  formation  of  automata. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  discovered  the  mode  of 
making  gunpowder  ;  in  his  works  the  secret  may  be  found, 
veiled  under  an  anagram.  The  discovery  has,  however, 
on  doubtful  authority,  been  ascribed  to  Berthold  Schwartz, 
a  German  Benedictine  friar,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  In  an  old  print,  the  merit  of  the 
invention  is  ascribed  to  the  devil,  who  is  represented  as 
prompting  the  friar's  operations  and  enjoying  their  suc- 
cess. 

Can  we  be  surprised,  that  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  the 
wonderful  doings  of  Bacon  obtained  for  him  the  name  of 
a  magician,  and  the  friars  of  his  own  Order  refused  to 
admit  his  works  into  their  library,  as  though  he  was  a 
man  who  ought  to  be  proscribed  by  society  ?  His  perse- 
cution increased  till  1278,  when  he  was  imprisoned,  and 
obliged  to  own  that  he  repented  of  the  pains  he  had  taken 
in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and  he  was  at  last  constrained  to 
abandon  the  house  of  his  Order. 

The  credulity  and  avarice  of  princes  often  caused  them 
to  arrest  alchemists,  and,  by  means  of  the  torture,  en- 
deavor to  force  them  to  multiply  gold,  or  furnish  the 
powder  of  projection,  that  it  might  be  ready  for  use  at  any 
time ;  bnt  it  wa<i  generally  found  that,  like  poetical  com- 
position, perfect  freedom  of  thought  and  action  were  ne- 
oessary  to  so  desirable  an  end. 

There  is  an  edict  of  Henry  VI,  King  of  England,  in 
letters  patent  to  lords,  nobles,  doctors,  professors  and 
priests,  to  engage  them  in  the  pursuit  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,  especially  the  priests,  who,  having  power  (says  the 
pious  King)  to  convert  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and 
blood  ol  Ohrist^  may  well  convert  an  impure  into  a  perfect 
metal 


£yeii  Pope  John  XXIL,  the  father  of  the  church,  was 
weak  eaons^  to  become  an  adept ;  he  worked  at  the  prac- 
tice of  hermetic  philosophy  in  Avignon,  and  at  his  death 
were  found  eighteen  millions  of  florins  in  gold,  and  seven 
millions  in  jewels  and  sacred  vases.  Notwithstanding  his 
writing  a  treatise  on  alchemy,  and  making  transmutations, 
yet  such  was  the  mischief  arising  in  his  times  from  the 
knavery  of  pretended  alchemists,  that  he  issued  a  boll 
condemning  all  traders  in  this  science  as  impostors. 

Pope  Sixtus  y.  had  a  true  idea  of  the  real  value  of  this 
science ;  for,  when  one  presented  to  him  a  book  on  al- 
chemy, his  holiness  gave  the  author  an  empty  purse,  em- 
blematic of  the  vanity  of  the  study. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  this  science  was  applied  to  med- 
ical uses,  and  the  preparations  of  mercury,  antimony  and 
other  metals  were  used  with  the  happiest  success.  The 
unexpected  success  which  attended  the  first  exhibition  of 
chemical  preparations  awakened  a  new  hope  in  the  minds 
of  the  alchemists^  which  was  no  less  than  the  discovery  of 
a  universal  medicine,  an  elixir  vitse,  for  conferring  immor- 
tality and  perpetual  youth  and  health.  Paracelsus  end 
Yan  Helmont  entertained  these  yisionary  speculations,  and 
the  hopes  of  possessing  a  universal  solvent  long  haunted 
the  imaginations  of  writers  oa  chemistry. 

Paracelsus  was  bom  in  1494;  he  praoticed  physic  in 
Basle,  and  the  following  circumstance  induced  him  to 
leave  it :  A  canon  was  in  extreme  sickness,  and  the  physi- 
cians forsook  him  as  incurable.  Paracelsus  saw  him,  and 
promiwd  to  restore  him  to  health.  The  canon  espressed 
himself  gratefully,  as  one  who  would  feel  the  obligation, 
and  make  him  a  suitable  reoompenae.  Two  pills  performed 
the  cure,  which  was  no  sooner  effected  than  the  canon  un- 
dervalued it,  and  contended  against  the  daipi  of  the 
doctor  ;  he  had  been  cured  too  soon.  The  magi»>trates  were 
applied  to,  and  they  awarded  Paracdsns  a  very  moderate 
fee,  proportioned  to  his  short  attendance ;  so,  in  disgust, 
he  quitted  the  city,  and  declared  that  he  would  leave  the 
inhabitants  of  Basle  to  the  eternal  destruction  which  they 
deserved.  He  then  retired  to  Strasburg,  and  thence  into 
Hungary,  where  he  took  to  drinking.  He  died  in  great  pov- 
erty, at  Saltzburg,  in  154L  Oporinus,  who  served  him  as 
his  pupil,  said  he  often  saw  him  in  great  want,  borrowing 
money  of  carmen  and  porters,  and  the  next  day  he  would 
repay  them  double  from  a  fund  that  could  not  be  discov- 
ered. His  proper  name  was  Philip  Aureolus  Theopharius 
Paracelsus  Bombastus,  of  Hohenheim ;  and  his  disciples 
add,  ••  Prince  of  Physicians,  Philosopher  of  Fire,  the  Tris- 
megistus  of  Switzerland,  Reformer  of  Alchemistioal  Phil- 
osophy, Nature's  Faithful  Secretary,  IMaster  of  the  Elixir 
of  Life  and  Philosopher's  Stone,  Great  "Monarch  of  Chem- 
ical Secrets.'* 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Evelyn,  both  a  sensible  and  learned 
man,  seems  to  have  been  unwilling  to  deny  the  truth  of 
what  had  so  often  been  asserted  to  him.  In  his  entertain- 
ing "Diary  "  he  says  : 

••June  4th,  1705,  the  season  very  dry  and  hot ;  I  went 
to  see  Dr.  Dickenson,  the  famous  chemist.  We  had  a 
long  conversation  about  the  philosopher's  elixir,  which  he 
believed  attainable,  and  himself  had  seen  it  performed  by 
one  who  went  under  the  name  of  Mundanus,  who  some- 
times came  among  the  adepts,  but  was  unknown  as  to  his 
country  or  abode.  The  doctor  has  written  a  treatise  in 
Latin,  full  of  astonishing  relations ;  he  is  a  very  learned 
man,  formerly  of  St.  John's,  Oxford,  where  he  praoticed 
physic." 

Being  in  Paris,  Mr.  Evelyn  visited  Marc  Antonio,  an  in- 
genious enamelcr,  who  told  him  two  or  three  stories  of 
men  who  had  the  great  arcanum,  and  who  had  succeasfully 
made  projection  before  him  ^veral  times. 


"This,"  saja  Eveljn,  who  obviooftlj  he^tated  between 
donbt  and  belief  ''  ADtozuo  asserted  with  great  obteata- 
tiQu  ;  nor  know  I  what  to  think  of  it,  there  are  bo  maiij 
impoators,  and  people  who  love  to  tell  atrange  atoriea,  as 
this  artist  did,  who  had  beea  a  great  rover,  and  spoke  ten 
diiTerent  languages.'* 

The  most  celebrated  hiiiorf  of  traDsmtttation  is  that 
giten  b^  Helvetias  ia  his  **  Brief  of  the  Golden  Oalt*'  It 
IB  thns  given  bj  Mr.  Brand : 

**The  27th  day  of  December,  166(),  came  a  straoger  to 
my  house  at  The  Hagae,  in  a  plebeiok  habit,  of  honest 
gravity  and  serious  aothorityt  of  &  mean  stature^  and  a 
little,  long  face,  black  hair,  not  at  all  curled,  a  beardless 
chin,  and  about  forty-four  years  of  age,  and  bom  in  North 
Holhuid.  After  salutation  he  beseeohed  me,  with  great 
reverence,  to  pardon  his  rude  aocess,  lor  he  was  a  lover  of 
the  pyrotechnian  ait,  and  having  read  mj  treatise  against 
Ihe  sympathetic  powder  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  ob* 
served  mj  doubt  about  the  philosophic  mystery,  induced 
him  to  ask  me  if  I  really  was  a  disbeliever  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  an  universal  medicine  which  would  cure  all  dis- 
eases, unless  the  principal  ports  were  perished,  or  the  pre- 
destinated time  of  death  come*  I  replied  I  never  met 
with  an  adept,  or  saw  such  a  medicine,  though  I  hud  fer- 
vently prayed  for  it  Then  I  said,  *  Surely  you  are  a 
learned  pbysician  ?*  '  No,'  said  he,  'lam  a  brass -founder, 
and  a  lover  of  chemistry/  He  then  took  from  his  bosom- 
pouch  a  neat  ivory  boi,  and  out  of  it  three  ponderous 
lumps  of  atone,  Mch  about  the  bignena  of  a  walnut  I 
greedily  saw  and  handled  this  most  noble  substance,  the 


value  of  which  might  be  somewhere  about  tmtily  lom  of 
gold  ;  and  having  drawn  from  the  owner  many  rare  aeorcta 
of  its  admirable  eflects,  I  returned  him  this  treaaure  d 
treaauros  with  a  moat  sorrowful  mind,  hnmblj  haaftimhing 
him  to  bestow  a  fragment  of  it  upon  me  in  parpatoal 
memory  of  him,  though  but  the  size  of  a  coriander  nsd. 
'No,  no/  said  he,  *  that  is  not  lawful,  though  thoti  vonldHl 
give  me  as  many  golden  ducats  as  would  M  this  room,  lor 
it  would  have  particular  consequences,  and  if  fire  could  be 
burned  of  fire^  I  would  at  this  instant  rather  oast  it  late 
the  fiercest  flames.* 

*'Ho  then  aaked  if  I  had  a  private  chamber,  whose 
prospect  was  from  the  public  street ;  so  I  presentJj  ooa* 
ducted  him  to  my  best  furnished  room  backward,  which  he 
entered,*'  says  Helvetins,  in  the  tme  spirit  of  Butch  olean* 
liness,  "without  wiping  his  shoes,  which  were  full  of  enow 
and  dirt  I  now  expected  he  would  bestow  some  greet 
secret  upon  me,  but  in  vain.  He  asked  for  a  piece  of  gold, 
and  opening  his  doublet,  showed  me  five  pieces  of  that 
precious  metal  which  he  wore  upon  a  green  ribboa,  afld 
which  very  much  excelled  mine  in  dexibiliiy  and  ootei 
each  being  the  size  of  a  small  trencher.  I  now  oaraeeyy 
again  craved  a  crumb  of  the  stone,  and  at  last,  out  of  hit 
pluloeophioal  commieeration,  he  gave  ma  a  moreel  ai 
large  as  a  rape*8eed  ;  but  I  said,  'This  scanty  poHioQ  will 
scaicelj  transmute  four  graioa  of  laad.*  'Then/  eai4  bfv 
'deliver  it  me  back,"  which  I  did,  in  hopes  of  e  gtmAo 
parcel ;  but  he,  cutting  off  half  with  his  nail,  said,  *  Kwm 
this  ia  sufficient  for  thee,"  «Bir/  eaid  t,  with  e  d^^lel 
ooontenanoe,   *  what  meeae  thie  V    Aftd  ^  ee*d«  *  fym 
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hall  an  otiooe  of  lead.*    So  I  gavo  him 
•ltd  said  I  would  iiy  It^  and  rereal  it  to  no 

tben  took  hw  leaTd,  and  8aid  he  wotUd  o«U  ngmin 

TOing  at  nine.     I  tben  oonfasised  that  wtiile  the 

mediome  was  in  mj  hand  the  da/  before*  I 

tlj  coraped  off  a  bit  with  mj  nail,  which  I  pro* 

\fk  lead,  hut  it  caused  no  trat)amutitioD»  for  thd 

iw  awsy  in  funiea.     'Friend,'  said  he,  *ihou  art 

ileioiui  in  committing  theft  than  in  appl/tng 

Hadat  thou  wrapped  up  thy  stolen  prey  in 

ax  it  would  hare  penetrated  and  transmuted  the 

gold.' 

teu  asked  if  the  phUosophio  work  cost  much  or 

long  time,  for  philoaopbers  say  that  nine  or  ten 

are  required  for  it.    He  answered,  *  Their  writings 

to  be  understood  by  the  itdepta,  without  whom  do 

can  prepare  this  magistery.     Fliog  not  away, 

thy  money  and  goods  in  hnntiog  out  this  arr, 

never  find  iL*     To  which  I  replied,  •  As  thy 

kowed  it  thee,  so  mayst  thou,  perohanoe,  diaoover 

thereof  to  me,  who  know  the  rudiments,  and 

it  may  be  easier  to  add  to  a  foandatton  than 

*In  this  arti'  said  he,  'it  is qoite  otherwise, 

thou  knoweet  the  thing  from  head  to  heel,  thou 

break  open  the  glassy  seal  of  Hermes,     But 

to-morrow,  at  the  ninth  hour,  I  will  show  thee 

ler  of  projection/    Bnt  Eliss  never  came  agsin  ; 

who  was  curious  in  the  art  whereof  the  worthy 

»coTered,  teased  me  to  make  the  esiperiment 

tie  spark  of  bounty  the  artist  had  left.     So  I 

[f  au  oanoe  of  lead,  upon  which  my  wife  put  in 

icina    It  hissed  and  babbled,  and  in  a  ciuarter 

tr  the  mass  of  lead  was  transmuted  into  fine  gold» 

were  exceedingly  amazed^  I  took  it  to  the  gold- 

»judged  it  most  excellent,  and  willingly  o^ered 

for  each  ounce." 

imulated  disappointments  of  several  oenturies 

vrosecntion  of  this  scienoe,  or  discovery,  did  not 

_tha  belief  in  its  practieability  ;  and  so  late  as  the 

le  humbly  styling  himself  Philadept  wrote  a 

ling  adepts,  not  proving  that  they  did  exists 

ig  Ibd  onuB  probandi  to  those  who  were  skeptical 

ibjeot      Indeed,   it  was   a  generally  reoeived 

in  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  philosopher's 

really  estst*  and  the  gravity  and  sincerity  o!  the 

fho  disooursed  of  it  prove  this*     Philadept  says  : 

ITideotly  unreasonable  to  assert  or  deny  anything 

reason.    Ko  man  can  give  any  good  reason  im- 

that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  philosopher's 

On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  reasons  to  believe 

such  a  thing*     There  is  a  tradition  of  it  in  the 

there  are  many  books  on  that  subject,  written  by 

show  an   esttraordinary  gravity,  sincerity,  and 

I,  and  who  solemnly  and  sacredly  protest  they 

mght  it  with  their  own  hands ;  and,  besides,  they 

sevnal  times^  shown  the  effects  of  it,  before 

HiAiaea,  whereof  there  are  too  muuy  instances  to 

lis  proof.     Then  they  lay  down  principles  which 

rational  to  any  one  that  considers  them.     There 

U  oifio,  too  many  great  cur^s  performed  by  phil- 

to  he  reasonably  questioned  by  them  who  are 

with  thoee  matters.     Those  that  ore  not^  ought 

to  determine  agaiost  iL     My  intention  is 

tleftbout  the  principles  ol  hermetic  philosophy  ; 

established  by  many  authors  beyond  dia- 

olearlv  and  invincibly  by  the  learned  Gasto 

►  w/' 

mre,  OS  haa  beeo  atated  above,  were 


olten  brought  forward  In  oorrobonktum  of  the  theory  of 
alohemy,  and  it  resulted,  in  the  ooond  of  time,  that  a  re- 
ligious sect  arose,  who  blended  the  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  religion  with  the  several  proootsea  of  alehemy 
toward  the  grand  regeneration  of  metala;  a  species  of 
allegory  understood  and  to  be  interpreted  only  by  the  dis* 
ciples  of  that  Order,  known  by  the  tuaxxe  of  Bosie  Cross ; 
its  symbol  being  four  red  roses  arranged  in  crucial  form* 
In  a  book,  entitled  *'The  famous  oelebrated  Nuptials  of 
the  thrioe  great  Hermes,"  allegorici|lty  describing  the 
iriystioal  union  and  communion  of  Ohrist  with  every  re* 
f^enerate  soul,  composed  by  C  Ka  a  German,  o(  the  Order 
of  the  Bosie  Cross,  and  published  by  him  in  1559,  this 
victim  of  mysticism  and  fanciful  romanee  thus  deaoribej 
one  of  his  halluoinationa  : 

'*  On  Easter  eve  I  was  in  meditation,  and  being  now 
ready  to  prepare  in  heart,  together  with  my  dear  Paschal 
j|  lamb,  a  small,  unleavened  undressed  cake,  all  on  a  sadden 
I  ariaeth  so  horrible  a  tempest  that  I  imagined  no  other  bat 
til  at,  through  its  mighty  force,  the  hill  whereupon  my 
house  was  founded  would  Hy  in  pieces.  But,  inoimnch  as 
this  and  the  like,  from  the  devil — who  had  done  me  many 
a  spite-^was  no  new  thing  to  me,  I  took  courage,  and  per- 
sisted in  my  mediations  till  somebody,  after  an  unusual 
manner,  touched  me  on  the  back,  whereupon  I  was  so 
hugely  terrified  that  I  durst  scarcely  look  about  me  ;  yet 
I  showed  myself  as  cheerful  as,  in  the  like  oeeurreDces, 
human  frailty  would  permit  The  same  thing  twitched 
me  several  times  ;  I  looked,  and  beheld  a  fair  and  glorious 
lady,  whose  garments  were  all  sky- colored,  having  a 
bundle  of  letters  in  all  languages  in  her  hands.  She  selects 
a  small  one  and  laya  it  on  the  table,  and,  without  a  word, 
departed  with  so  mighty  a  blast,  that  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  I  could  not  hear  my  own  words.  The  note  was  sealed 
with  a  curious  cross,  having  this  inscription— /i  ftoc  $igno 
ffincss.     Within  the  note  was  written: 

**  ThEs  day,  This  day,  this,  this, 
The  roynl  nuptialA   Id; 
Art  thou  thereto  by  btrth  locslinod* 
Aj  d  uato  joy  of  God  desigaod  ? 
Then  may*st  thou  to  the  mountain  tend, 
Whereupon  throe  utatety  temples  atand, 
And  then©  see  all  from  end  to  end ; 
Keep  watoh  and  ward,  thyself  regard ; 

Having  prayed  for  advice  how  to  act,  he  is  instruoted 
in  u  vision  what  will  happen  to  him  ;  he  then  wakes  and 
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prepares  for  his  joamej,  *'  pntting  on  »  ^hite  garment, 
girding  his  loins  with  a  blood-red  ribbon,  bonad  oroaswiae 
oTer  his  ahonlders,  and  in  his  hat  were  atnok  foar  red 
rosea,  that  he  might  be  the  sooner  taken  notioe  of  bj  this 
token  among  the  throng." 

This  seot  became  a  secret  society ;  it  originated  in  Qer- 
many,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  all  Europe  for  twenty- 
five  years.  Part  of  their  mystery  consisted  in  an  almost 
miraoalons  method  of  curing  diseases.  Some  of  their  pre- 
tensions were  explained  by  one  John  Hayden,  senrant  of 
God  and  secretary  of  nature,  in  a  book  entitled,  "Anew 
method  for  the  cure  of  all  diseases,  freely  given  to  in- 
spired Christians.*'  In  an  '*  Apologue  for  an  Epilogue,'* 
he  saithy  *'I  shall  here  tell  you  what  Bosiecrusians  are, 
and  that  Moses  was  their  father,  and  he  was  the  child  of 
Gk>d.  Some  say  they  were  of  the  Order  of  Elias,  some  of 
Ezechiel,  others  define  them  to  be  the  officers  of  the  gen- 
eralissimo of  the  world  ;  that  are  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  great  King,  seeing  and  hearing  all  things,  for  they  are 
seraphically  illuminated,  as  Moses  was,  according  to  this 
order  of  the  elements,  earth  refined  to  water,  water  to  air, 
air  to  fire."  Such  is  the  gibberidh  which  could  once  not 
only  find  readers,  but  even  dupes  to  follow  in  the  train  of 
the  writers. 

In  later  times  there  have  been  a  few  belierers  in  trans- 
mutation. In  the  year  1782,  Dr.  Price,  of  Guildford,  by 
means  of  a  white  and  red  powder,  professed  to  convert 
mercury  into  silver  and  gold  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  con- 
yinccd  many  disbelievers  of  the  possibility  of  such  a 
change.  His  experiments  were  repeated  seven  times 
before  learned  and  intelligent  persons,  who  themselves  fur- 
nished all  the  materials,  except  the  powders  which  were 
to  operate  the  transmutation.  These  powders  were  in 
very  small  quantity.  By  whatever  means  it  may  have 
been  accomplished,  it  is  certain  that  gold  and  silver  were 
produced.  But,  admitting  that,  with  respect  to  its  pro- 
duction, Price  was  an  impostor,  it  is  indubitable  that  he 
must  have  been  in  possession  of  one  valuable  secret,  that 
of  fixing  mercury  I  so  as  not  to  evaporate  in  a  red  beat. 
Price  published  an  aocount  of  these  experiments,  but 
stated  that  he  bad  expended  the  whole  of  his  powder,  and 
that  he  could  not  obtuin  more,  except  by  a  tedious  pro- 
ceFS,  which  had  already  injured  Lis  health,  and  which, 
therefore,  ho  would  not  repeat.  He  died  in  the  following 
year,  and  his  death  was  attributed  to  his  having  swallowed 
laurel-water,  in  order  to  evado  further  scrutiny  and  the 
detection  of  his  imposture.  The  fact  of  his  having  poi- 
soned himself  is  at  least  doubtful. 

Another  true  believer  in  the  mysteries  of  this  art,  siys 
Mr.  Brande,  was  Peter  Woulfe.  He  occupied  chambers 
in  Barnard's  Inn,  when  he  resided  in  London.  His  rooms, 
which  were  extensive*,  were  so  filled  with  furnaces  and  ap- 
paratus, that  it  was  difDcult  to  reich  his  firosida  A 
g(*ntlemau  ooce  put  down  his  hat  and  never  could  find  it 
again,  such  was  the  confusion  of  boxes,  packages  and  par- 
cels that  lay  about  the  chamber.  Woulfo  had  long  vainly 
searched  for  the  elixir,  and  attributed  his  repeated  failures 
to  the  want  of  due  preparation  by  pious  an  1  charitable 
acts.  Some  of  his  apparatus  is  said  to  have  been  extant 
since  his  death,  upon  which  are  supplications  for  success, 
and  for  the  welfare  of  the  adepts.  He  had  an  heroic 
remedy  for  illness ;  when  he  felt  himself  seriously  indis- 
posed he  took  a  place  in  the  Edinburgh  mail,  and  having 
reached  that  city,  immediately  came  back  in  the  returning 
ooach  to  London.     He  died  in  1805. 

The  last  of  the  English  alchemists  seems  to  have  been  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Kellerman,  who,  as  lately  as 
1828,  was  living  at  Lilley,  a  village  between  Luton  and 
Hitchin.    He  was  a  singular  character,  who  shunned  all 


society,  carried  six  loaded  pistols  in  his  pookflti^  faani- 
caded  his  honae,  and  filled  hia  grounds  wifth  spring-gona 
The  interior  of  his  dilapidated  manaion  was  a  compUts 
chaosL  He  pretended  to  have  diaoovered  the  imiTezsd 
solvent,  the  art  of  fixing  mercury,  and  the  i>owdar  of  pro- 
jection.  With  the  last  of  these  hs  bad,  be  said,  mada 
gold,  sod  oonld  make  as  mnoh  as  be  pleased.  He  kept 
eight  men  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  his  oniaiblei^ 
two  at  a  time  being  employed,  who  were  reliered  every  six 
hours.  He  had  one  oharaoteristio  ef  a  disturbed  intelleeti 
that  of  believing  that  all  the  world  wsa  in  a  oonfedsra^ 
against  him,  and  that  there  was  a  ooospiraoy  to  ( 
him. 


HOWMACAROXI  GOT  ITS  NAME. 

Maoabomi  is  eaten  with  reliah  equally  by  all  oirilnid 
European  peoples.  At  the  commencement  or  the  doss  of 
a  dinner,  in  the  character  of  aweet  or  of  ssTory  aliks^  it  ii 
deservedly  as  popnUr  without  ss  within  the  Irositiers  d 
its  native  land.  But  the  incident  whioh  originally  gave  ik 
its  name  ii,  we  venture  to  believe,  known  to  few  of  thoM 
— even  in  Sicily,  ita  birthplace — who  hold  it  in  the  highsst 
esteem. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  wealthy  Palermitan  noble  owned  a 
cook  not  only  accomplished  beyond  eompava  in  the  prte- 
tice  of  his  profession,  but  gifted  by  nature  with  an  inven- 
tive genius.  One  day,  in  a  rapture  of  culinary  eompoa- 
tion,  this  great  artist  devised  the  farinaceous  tubes  which 
all  love  ao  well,  and  the  suooulent  aecsaaories  of  rioh  aauos 
and  grated  Parmasan  familiar  to  those  who  have  partaksn 
of  **  macaroni  al  sugo  *'  in  Southern  Italy.  Having  filled 
a  mighty  china  bowl  with  this  delicious  compound,  he  sat 
it  before  his  lord— a  gourmet  of  the  first  water — and  stood 
by,  in  deferential  attitude,  to  watoh  the  effect  of  his  ex- 
periment. The  first  mouthful  elicited  the  ejaoolatiai 
*'  Cari  1*'  idiomatically  equivalent  to  '* excellent "  in  English, 
from  the  illustrious  epicure.  After  swallowing  a  second 
modicum,  he  exclaimed,  "M^  cari !"  or  "Excellent,  in- 
deed." Presently,  as  the  fiavor  of  the  toothsome  mess 
grew  upon  him,  his  enthusiasm  rose  to  even  higher  flighti^ 
and  he  cried  out,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  joyful  emo- 
tion, **Mlk,  caroni  r' — ''Indeed,  most  supremely,  sub- 
limely and  superlatively  excellent"  In  paying  this  verbal 
tributo  to  the  merits  of  his  cook*s  discovery,  he  unwit- 
tingly bestowed  a  name  upon  that  admirable  preparation 
which  has  stuck  to  it  ever  since. 


THE   PALM-LEAF  HAT. 
Ry  Mrs.  Harriet  PrI'ISCOtt  Spofford. 

The  loiterer  among  our  New  England  hills  and  valleys, 
in  these  bland  Sammer  days,  can  see  through  the  opeu 
doors  of  any  farmhouse  on  his  way,  a  picture  out  of  that 
single  romance  of  workaday  life  whioh  has  not  yet  fol- 
lowed the  lesser  romaooe  of  the  spinning-wheel — the 
braiding  of  the  palm-leaf  hat 

A  pastoral  romance  is  it  from  which  the  picture  comes. 
and  though  reqniriup^  for  its  scenery  and  background  all 
the  soft  unfoldinp:  of  the  Spring  and  the  sun-gilded  pomp 
of  Summer,  vet  otherwise  the  adjuncts  are  few — the  old 
f  irmhouse  with  its  moss-grown  roof,  the  well-sweep,  ths 
hawk  nailed  to  the  red  barn-doors,  the  laborers  in  the  in- 
ttrrvide.  But  what  a  multitude  of  hopes  and  fears  andiffl- 
nprinincs  enter  into  it,  and  how  the  ends  of  the  earth  SN 
tributary  to  it  1 

It  may  bo  there  is  a  mortgage  to  pay  on  the  fam,  ia 
order  to  keep  the  roof  over  the  heads  of  tho  howsihott     ' 
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and  to  which  task  father  and  mother,  and  sons  and  dangh* 
tera,  alike  bend  their  energiea.  It  maj  be  there  is  a  cot« 
eted  strip  of  land  to  bargain  lor ;  or,  what  is  likelier  still* 
the  girls  have  their  own  handa  to  depend  on  for  those 
fineries  which  are  the  pride  of  their  ejeiL  \9hateTer  the 
spnr,  the  work  is  gotten  from  the  eoaatrj  store,  the  hat- 
block  is  set  ready,  and  gay  ylaions  dance  before  the  eyes  of 
the  nimble  plaiters — visions,  perhaps,  of  the  heavenly- 
silent  San  days,  when  nothing  bat  the  distant  bells  and 
the  daring  bird-songs  shall  disturb  the  air,  and  the  new 
frock  and  the  gay  ribbon,  bought  by  the  braiding  of  the 
straw,  shall  make  each  damsel  seem  the  fairest  of  the  fair 
women  to  her  chosen  swain  as  she  rises  with  her  hymn- 
book  in  the  choir,  or  steals  demurely  up  the  aisle  below — 
▼isions,  perhaps,  of  the  way  the  tears  will  spring  into  the 
old  father's  blue  eyes,  ambashed  behind  their  white  brows, 
when  his  girls  pat  into  his  hands,  at  last,  the  money  whose 
want  has  made  his  life  a  burden,  and  which  the  sterile 
farm  with  its  yearly  crop  of  rocks  would  never  raise ; 
visions,  perhaps,  of  the  new  home  to  which  this  miserably- 
paid  braiding  is  to  bring  bedstead  or  bareau  at  length,  or 
possibly  the  little  cabinet  organ  that  has  been  secretly  the 
heart's  longings  for  this  many  a  year. 

Do  yon  aappose  they  ever  pause  to  think,  as  the  urchin, 
with  his  cherished  penknife,  slits  the  palm  into  the  widths 
and  lengths  they  wish,  of  the  way  that  leaf  waved  in  its 
greenness  before  the  West  Indian  trader  brought  it  over 
seas  ?  of  the  islands  ringed  with  the  azure  waters,  domed 
with  the  azure  heavens,  bathed  in  an  atmosphere  that  the 
winda  drew  in  long  wafts  and  currents  of  odor  far  out  to 
sea,  and  where,  above  orange-grove  and  tamarisk-thicket, 
tossed  the  great  plumes  of  the  palm  ?  Now  and  then, 
perhaps,  in  a  vague  reverie  of  wonder  that  inclndes  the 
parrot  on  his  perch— that  marvel  of  the  country-side,  won 
from  some  strolling  sailor,  and  innocently  admired  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  Spanish  oaths  he  screams.  Now  and 
then,  for  in  actual  experience  another  horizon  hems  them 
in ;  a  world  of  facts,  not  fancy— prose,  not  x>oetry,  fills 
their  minds,  as  they  dip  their  deft  fingers  in  the  bowl  of 
water  beside  them,  and  weave  in  their  fresh  strands,  and 
double  and  bend  and  shape  the  work  as  neatly,  if  not  with 
as  handsome  results  as  tiieir  Italian  aisters  do,  and  with 
scarcely  ever  a  dream  on  the  contrast  between  their  own 
fair,  wholesome  state  and  the  squalor  of  the  Piedmont 
peasant 

Nor  is  it  altogether  on  selfish  ends,  on  the  poor  but 
px«oioas  payment  for  the  work,  or  the  coveted  gingham 
and  linen  of  the  '*  store,"  on  the  fashion  of  the  future  cut 
thereof,  that  their  thoughts  dwelL  Tho5ie  farmers'  maid- 
ens have  room  in  their  meditations  for  higher  fiights  than 
those.  "Pate,  free-will,  fore-koowled^e  absolute,**  have 
already  occupied  their  attention  ;  politics  have  not  been 
forgotten ;  the  tariff  has  been  discussed  by  the  small  man- 
ufaotuzars,  with  the  reasons  why  palm -leaves  should  be 
admitted  free,  while  palm-leaf  hats  should  protect  their 
little  labor  with  a  dnty  of  nearly  half  their  value ;  sides 
have  been  taken  and  battles  have  been  fought  over  the 
merits  of  the  great  armies  of  the  world,  wherever  they  may 
be  oontending ;  woman-suffrage  and  St.  Paul  have  had  a 
tussle ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  ten  to  one  if  Tyndall  and  Huxley, 
and  efen  Dafwin  himself,  or  some  faint  phantasms  of 
thoM  worthies,  have  not  fipnired  in  the  conversation— else 
to  what  use  the  Normal  School,  Tribune  or  Independent 
fillsriag  throagh  the  remote  mails,  or  the  one  brother 
stadyiag  himself  into  a  dyspeptic  at  Dartmouth  or  Am- 
h«fst  m  AndofTdr  ? 

IVUe  the  Boniing's  work  was  done  in  kitchen  and 
ohamber— while  eggs  were  hunted,  chickens  fed,  butter 
ohnmed  and  wrought  into  golden  balls  in  the  dairy,  the 


well-browned  baking  set  away  in  the  buttery,  the  dinner 
cooked  to  which  the  great  horn  summoned  master  and 
men  from  the  field,  dishes  washed,  floors  swept,  and  the 
afternoon  toilet  made— while  ail  this  was  being  attended 
to,  the  gossip  of  the  neighborhood  was  attended  to  as  well ; 
confession  of  peccadilloes  were  made,  perhaps,  as  the  con- 
fessing one  stirred  round  on  the  kind  errands  that  hid 
blushes,  in  the  act  of  putting  away  a  dish,  or  burning 
one's  faoe  with  looking  in  the  oven  ;  and  the  way  was 
clear,  when  the  maidens  began  their  plaiting,  for  discus- 
sion of  the  minister's  sermon,  of  the  inside  of  the  weekly 
paper,  of  the  news  of  the  great  unknown  world,  till  by- 
and-by  silence  comes,  and  the  thonghts  of  each  slip  away 
down  the  lane  they  love  the  best 

The  pewter  glistens  on  the  dresser,  the  evergreen  in  the 
chimney-place  of  the  best  room  sends  out  a  faint  frag^rance 
through  the  unlatched  door,  to  mingle  with  that  of  the 
lingering  herbs  strung  over  the  kitchen-mantel ;  the  robins 
dart  through  the  low-hanging  apple-trees  without ;  the 
cat  watches  them  in  half  a  dream ;  the  sweetness  and 
silence  of  Summer  afternoon  broods  over  all  things  ;  the 
old  clock  slowly  ticks  off  the  time  in  the  corner,  where  it 
has  stood  for  a  hundred  years ;  and  their  hearts  begin  to 
tell  over  the  old  story,  older  than  many  a  hundred  years. 
The  sunshine  lies  thick  on  the  hillside,  the  blue  mists 
begin  to  rise  in  the  valley  ;  soon  tinkling  bells  will  tell  of 
the  cattle  coming  home ;  soon  twilight  will  empurple  all 
the  sunset ;  the  stars  will  steal  out  above  the  bending 
boughs  that  arch  the  lovers'  lanes — and  then,  what  stroll- 
ing down  their  dewy  length  I  what  lingering  at  the  bars ! 
what  moments  sweetened  by  the  passing  breath  of  the 
field-flowers,  or  the  wandering  scents  of  the  honeysncklo 
and  southern- wood  of  the  gardens  1  moments  that,  when 
they  are  old  and  gray,  that  same  passing  breath  will  bring 
all  alive  and  glowing  to  their  sense  once  more.  And  what 
a  quick  thrill  and  heartbeat  now  make,  all  at  once,  the 
lass  bending  with  sudden  flush  above  her  straw,  of  one 
kin  with  the  queen  upon  her  throne,  whose  blood  has  beeu 
stirred  by  the  same  mysterious  spell  1 

Ah,  pretty  maidens  I  pretty  with  all  the  freshness  and 
roundness  of  youth,  if  with  no  other  beauty,  you  may  be 
happy  in  the  years  to  come  I  Your  children  may  rise  up 
and  call  you  blessed  ;  and  your  husbands  may  be  the  bul- 
wark of  the  land  I  But  will  any  of  your  happiness  ever 
quite  equal  the  bliss  of  the  afternoon -dreams  you  had  when 
braiding  your  palm-leaf  hats?  Happy  without  knowing 
that  you  are  so,  may  you  never  feel,  except  possibly  to 
lighten  it,  the  different  lot  of  those  who  do  your  work 
herded  together  in  crowded  city  rooms,  and  paid  a  daily 
shilling  wh  ch  does  not  keep  enough  seal  in  their  body  to 
prevent  festering  I 

And  amidst  all  the  noisy  march  of  machinery  may  yon 
still  preserve,  to  us  and  to  yourselves,  the  simple  idyl  of 
the  Palm-leaf  Hat ! 


NoTHiNft  is  degrading  which  a  high  and  graceful  purpose 
ennobles,  and  offices  the  most  menial  cease  to  be  menial 
the  moment  they  are  wrought  in  love.  What  services  are 
rendered  around  the  bed  of  sickness  which,  in  other  cir- 
cumstances considered  mean,  become  at  once  holy  and 
quite  inalienable  rights  I  To  smooth  the  pillow,  to  proffer 
nourishment,  to  sootho  or  to  ot>ey  the  fancies  of  the  deli- 
rious will,  to  sit  for  hours  as  a  mere  sentinel  of  the  feverish 
sleep — these  things  are  suddenly  raised,  by  their  relation 
to  hope  and  life,  to  sacred  privileges. 

Thb  man  who  possesses  a  pfission^ite  nnd  r^vwigefnl 
temper  is  deprived  of  reason,  and  all  that  is  great  and 
noble  in  his  nature  is  suppressed. 
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By  INDE. 

ChAPTEE    v.  —  MjEfiCHiEBS    IlLutlE. 


WffTi.K  Pnlko  iatarvioTred  the  pbysiciana  in  the  grand 
Ubrtfj,  wiih  ila  fitatnarr  &ti<l  ooetly  antiqne,  General 
Jooalfit  Mi  tn  Iha  ttuj  stndy  np-ntaiia,  writing  lettei's. 
Mid  cxseationallf  making  a  great  effort  to  look  over  the 
iOOoaTiti  Isiii  there  by  his  uteward  for  inspection.  That 
tl  was  the  eanctum  of  a  man  impreiaed  the  beholder  at 
tba  llfai  glJmpae*  Q\xn.%  ipnrsp  powder-horna  hnog  on 
ooofeoiMit  hooVi",  or  itood  in  snndrj  comera ;  riding* 
tioots  mod  gfoYOS  were  tosaed  abont  in  the  ooofttaion  one 
deUgblff  in,  when  one  knnws  they  are  sare  to  be  found 
wll«*»  tlier  were  left,  and  never,  by  any  ohanoe,  diflat> 
peared.  The  wrttiog*iable  presehted  the  same  ineongm* 
ofta  army  of  the  many  articles  General  Jocelyn  fanoied 
tifBUR^f  in  dttilv  need,    A  braoe  of  dueling-pistols  lay  in 

'^  r  '^  fTL,  No.  G^45. 


their  open  case  at  his  elbow^  account- booka,  billeta,  let- 
ters, bronzes,  fishing  and  hunting  aooeesoriesi,  pipes  and 
cigars,  and  a  Tase  of  fragrant  flowers  mingled  themsfll? 
together  in  a  mara,  throngh  which  the  bright  blossomt' 
seemed  to  rise,  always  beautifully  pure  and  sweet. 

Hugh  Jocelyn  wore  the  same  terrible  look  of  torturing  j 
anxiety.     The  seclusion  of  the  study  prevented  the  neoea*| 
sity  of  that  forced  oheerfulnesa,  which  seemed  such  holloi 
mockery  that  he  marveled  if  others  did  not  see  the  nus«] 
erable  sham.     The  mask  fell  as  he   entered  this  little 
'*  den,"  us  Winifred  termed  it ;  fell  and  revealed  the  worn, 
wearied  ravages  of  the  struggleu     Ha  wrote  meohanicallv 
business  letters  and  brief  entries  in  account- books,  whioki 
were  efs^ed  a  moment  after  because  of  their  inoorreotae 
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'*  It's  no  ose,*'  he  said,  tossing  the  pen  down  impatiently, 
and  taking  on^  of  the  daeling-pistols  from  its  long,  dark 
case;  "this  is  the  shortest  and^easiest^"  he  mnttered, 
with  a  grim  smile.  **  How  easj,  no  one  can  gness.  How 
horribly  easy  it  is  1  Bat  for  Winifred,  I  most  take  care  of 
her— my  little  Winifred." 

He  laid  the  deadly  weapon  on  the  table  again,  half  re- 
luctantly. Jnst  as  he  did  so  the  door  opened  swiftly,  and 
a  petite,  agile  woman,  not  very  yonng,  not  very  old,  with 
eyes  of  startling  brillianoy,  ran  up  to  him  with  both  hands 
outstretched. 

"My  dear,  dear  general  I"  she  exclaimed. 
Hugh  Jocelyn  rose  from  his  chair  slowly,  and  stood  like 
one  petrified. 

**  Marie  I"  He  uttered  the  name  with  difficulty,  not  offer- 
ing to  touch  the  two  tawny,  small  hands  held  out  in  such 
gushing  enthusiasm.     *'  Marie,  are  you  really  here  ?" 

'*  Of  course  I  am,  a  week  sooner  than  I  expected.  But, 
171071  Dieu/  I  was  seized  with  a  longing  to  see  you  again. 
The  same  magnificent  old  soldier  that  you  always  were, 
and  in  such  luck — but  one  never  knows  what  is  to  come 
to  people.  Twenty  years  since  I  have  seen  you ;  but  I 
should  never  have  forgotten  you,  never.  And  yon  are  so 
rich  1  come  into  so  much  money  1  I  saw  it  in  the  papers, 
and  came  off  immediately." 

Hugh  Jocelyn  listened  to  her,  without  an  effort  to  inter- 
rupt all  the  effusive  delight  the  stranger  seemed  to  feel, 
or,  at  leasts  expressed.  If  she  rejoiced  at  seeing  him,  one 
glance  into  his  pale,  harassed  countenance  might  have 
told  her  volumes  of  the  anguish  he  endured  at  standing 
face  to  face,  after  twenty  years  of  peace  and  relief,  with 
this  woman. 
"Marie^"  he  said,  huskily,  ''what  has  brought  you 
.   here  ?    What  did  you  come  for  ?" 

She  langhed  wickedly,  quite  unconcerned  at  the  recep- 
tion he  vouchsafed. 

"Oh,  a  multitude  of  reasons,"  she  answered,  coolly. 
"Cannot  yon  guess  some  of  them  ?  I  wanted  to  see  you 
living  en  prince.  You  were  always  grand,  and  I  don't  see 
one  wbit  of  alteration  in  you,  except — ^yes,  a  ti-istesse,  a 
troubled  look.  Ah,  yes !  I  can  guess  what  caused  that ; 
one  can't  forgot — that  is  a  grand  trouble— one  can't  forget," 
and  she  glanced  up  confideatly,  half  smiling  at  the  freez- 
ing coldness  of  Hu^h  Jocelyn  under  her  suushiny  bland- 
ness. 

**  You  have  come  here,  Marie,  and  reminded  me  that 

your  memory,  at  least,  is  good " 

**Mine,  at  least,  is  very  good,"  she  interrupted,  with  a 
pleasant  significance. 

"Very  good,  if  you  choose,"  resumed  the  general,  still 
more  frigidly.  "Pray,  say  at  once  what  brought  you 
here  ?  What  motive  or  interest  have  yon  to  servo  ? — for 
I  know  you  too  well  not  to  comprehend  that  you  have  an 
end  to  gain." 

**  Ah,  yes,"  she  answered,  in  naive  deprecation,  smooth- 
ing her  glossy  black  hair  with  a  thin,  almost  skinny  hand. 
*' Ah,  yes,  we  do  know  each  other,  if  anybody  does  ;  and, 
mon  Dieu  /  how  good  of  you  to  pavo  the  way  ! — though,  how 
could  I  be  embarrassed  by  you,  superb  gentleman  that 
you  are  ?  I  always  told  Fulke  that  you  were,  of  all  others, 
the  most  courtly,  and  the  greatest  brute  I  ever  met." 

**  Fulke  I"  he  repeated,  with  no  surprise  in  liis  manner. 
"Fulke  I  And  so  my  suspicions  are  correct  You  are  his 
informant." 

6ho  laughed  merrily,  a  not  unmusical  laugh,  infectious 
and  pleasant  enough  to  any  mau  save  this  one,  with  that 
ghastly  pallor  gathering  agaiu  in  his  face,  and  that  deadly 
grip  tightening  once  more  on  his  heart  He  sat  down  in 
tie  flame  deliberate^  unhurried  way,  majestic  and  graceful 


in  a  man  of  his  proportions ;  sat  down  helpleasly,  as  if  his 
limbs  refosed  to  support  him. 

''  Now,  my  dear  general,  how  oonld  yon  think  that,  apart 
from  my  old  admiration  for  you,  I  ooulJ  be  idiot  enough 
to  give  up  my  secret  to  any  ona  No,  no  I  Fulke  may 
have  a  hint  of  it,  but  nothing  mora  Don't  grow  foolish 
beoanse  yon  are  rioh.  Yon  were  always  gallant  in  the  old 
days,  twenty  years  ago,  yon  know ;  jonr  well-known  gal- 
lantry and  that  magnificent  presence  of  yours  did  wonder- 
ful execution.     Ma  /oi— poor  Gabriel  was  brute  enough 

to  do  his  best  to  spoil  it *' 

'*Stop,  Marie!"  sternly  intermpted  Hugh  Jooelyn, 
while  his  melancholy  eyes  wandered  wistfully  toward  the 
pistol,  lying  so  dangerously  near.  "  Stop  I  Yon  did  not 
come  here  for  this.  I  have  enough  of  badgering,  enoogh 
to  bear,  without  your  adding  to  it  You  were  faithful  onoe^ 
perhaps  you  may  be  so  again." 

The  reckless,  bold  face,  the  face  of  an  adventuress,  grew 
suddenly  pensive  and  dreamy.  For  one  moment  Marie 
Frissae  seemed  to  gaze  mentally  back  over  the  past^  and 
then  the  flint-like  expression  slowly  returned. 

"  Yes,  I  was  faithful  once — faithful  once  to  the  hand- 
somest man  of  his  time.  Ah,  mafoiP*  she  added,  shrug- 
ging her  shoulders  and  laughing  defiantly,  <*  yon  are  still 
the  handsomest  man  of  your  time.  Twenty  years  has  not 
injured  you.  But  for  me,  look  at  these,"  she  held  out 
two  skinny,  olawlike  hands,  then  pulled  np  the  loose 
sleeves  ;  "  have  they  not  changed  in  twenty  years  ?  Once 
as  round  and  soft  as  an  infant's,  now— ugh  I  I  have  had 
a  hard  time.  I  am  poor,  and  you  must  replenish  my 
purse." 

Hugh  Jocelyn  opened  his  check-book  without  a  word, 
and  filling  up  a  check,  tore  it  out  and  handed  it  to  her. 

"Oh,  nvon  JDieuI"  she  exclaimed,  rapturously,  holding 
the  check  away  from  him,  as  if  she  fancied  he  might 
snatch  it  out  of  her  grasp.  **  When  have  I  had  so  much  ? 
All  new  laces  and  new  silks,  mine  are  threadbare.  I>o 
you  have  much  company  at  this  fine  old  castle?  for  I 
intend  to  make  you  a  long  visit  —  perhaps  live  here 
altogether,  who  knows  ?" 

The  same  look  of  loathing  and  horror  came  into  his 
countenance,  not  unmingled  with  terror. 

''I  tell  you,  Marie,  that  you  shall  not  stay  here."  His 
voice  was  high  and  sharp. 

**  And  I  tell  you  that  I  will  stay  here."  Hers  had  a 
wicked  ring  of  delight  in  the  accent,  as  if  it  pleased  her  to 
assert  her  sway  over  this  man.  **I  tell  you,  cJter  ami,  that 
I  will  stay  and  sit  at  your  table,  and  help  your  "Winifred 
to  do  the  honors  of  this  grand  establishment  I  tell  yea 
that  I  am  going  to  stay  near  you  all  my  days.  I  will  do  it 
Ah,  cJier  ami,  when  have  you  had  the  faithful  friend  Marie 
has  been  to  you  ?" 

**  Marie  !"  The  general  took  up  the  pistol  and  examineil 
it  narrowly.  Of  what  he  was  thinking,  with  that  intense 
suffering  in  his  countenance,  perhaps  even  the  French- 
woman herself  scarcely  conjectured.  She  sat  there  look- 
ing at  the  handsome  man,  with  a  strange,  deathless  admi- 
ration in  her  eyes.  ** Marie,  you  know  my  past  Have 
you  no  mercy  for  me  in  that  selfish  heart  of  yours  ?  Yon 
see  how  I  idolize  my  Winifred  ;  you  see  that  my  heart  is 
bound  up  in  her,  that  I  am  willing  to  spend  my  money,  to 
suffer  for  her  sake  tortures  and  humiliations  a  thousand- 
fold worse  than  death— ay,  death  would  be  a  short,  swift 
way  out  of  it  all.  But  for  her,  can  you  not  spare  me? 
Will  you  not  go  peacefully  away  from  this  house,  and  from 
my  pure  and  lovely  Winifred  ?    Marie,  spare  me  this  I" 

He  appealed  to  her  womanly  compassion  with  and  odd, 
forcible  humility,  but  there  was  no  pity  in  the  heart  beat- 
ing under  her  shabby  bodice.     The  woman,  small  and 
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cliUh  M  alM  WMy  with  her  tawny  skin  and  gUttcring  ejea, 
ooold  admiie^  bat  ahe  eoold  not  and  wonld  not  pity  Hugh 
Jooelyn. 

"I  tell  yon."  was  the  dogged  answer,  **that  I,  too, 
glory  in  yonr  good  fortone^for  yonr  good  fortune  is  my 
good  fortune.    I  shall  stay  here." 

There  was  a  silenoe  of  seTeral  minntes.  QeneralJoeelyn 
seemed  to  be  pondering  over  the  dtnation,  presenting 
snoh  a  dark  aspeot  in  whatever  way  ho  viewed  it  The 
resolt  of  his  oogitations  was  a  blunder.  He  appealed  onee 
more  to  her  oompasBion,  not  lor  himself,  but  for  Winifred. 

'*  Y(m  must  not  stay  here  with  Winifred.  For  her  sake, 
Marie^  leave  Jooelyn  HalL" 

"  I  shall  stay.**    The  woman's  look  grew  more  resolute. 

*'  £(he  is  so  young  and  innooent,"  hopelessly  began  Hugh 
Jooelyn,  a  bitter  x>ain  in  his  voioe,  "Can  you  not  leave 
me  some  peace  and  seourity  for  the  few  years  I  have  left  ? 
Is  it  fair,  Marie,  to  strike  at  me  through  the  one  tender 
point  ?  Ton  know  how  dear  Winifred  is  to  me— you,  of 
sD  others,  know  this." 

**Ay— I,  of  all  others,  shonld  know  this,"  grinningly  in- 
terrupted the  woman,  her  oountenanoe  still  harder  in  ex- 
pression, "  But  for  her  I  should  not  be  what  I  am  now — 
a  suppliant,  a  beggar  in  Hugh  Jooelyn's  house— and  you, 
of  aU  others,  should  know  that.'* 

*'  You  may  fling  my  words  back  as  you  please,  Marie  " 
— he  seemed  to  go  down  a  step  in  oourage  aa  he  said  this 
— *'but  you  are  not  a  proper  person  to  throw  an  influence 
over  an  impetuous,  beaatif ol  girl  like  Winifred.  For  me 
what  does  it  matter  ?  You  were  faithful  onoe— yes,  once 
»— while  there  was  no  temptation  to  betray." 

The  tawny  hands  clinched,  a  fierce,  almost  savage  light 
glittered  in  the  Oreole  eyes,  the  white  teeth  were  visible 
between  the  red  lips  in  an  angry,  canine  way. 

*' There  was  always  temptation,  Hagh  Jooelyn ;  temp- 
tation to  be  even  with  you  for  the  slight  and  degradation 
you  have  made  me  endure.  You  remember  that  it  is 
essy  to  forget  that,  but  for  my  fortunate  possession  of 
your  secret,  you  would  never  have  troubled  yourself  to 
look  on  my  face  again,  and  I  have  not  betrayed  you  for 
the  same  reason  holding  me  silent  twenty  years  aga  I 
did  not  betray  you  then,  I  have  not  betrayed  you  now; 
but  I  do  not  mean,  fod-like,  to  relinquish  my  hold  upon 
the  rich  man's  purse,  and,"  she  added,  with  an  evil  signifi- 
cance, a  strange  change  crossing  her  lace,  "  I  have  no  love 
for  Winifred.  No  love  for  the  girl  whose  future  is  in  my 
hands.  Ay,  it  is  for  me  to  say  whether  or  not  she  shall 
be  a  beggar.    And  who  knows  what  I  may  say  ?" 

"Ay,  who  knows  what  any  woman  may  do,  or  what  any 
man  may  expect  from  them  ?"  was  the  low  response. 

Both  looked  bitter  and  gloomy,  both  seemed  ready  to 
commit  any  folly  but  for  that  terrible  somethmg,  that  icy 
shadow  holding  the  gentleman  and  the  adventuress  in  its 
grip. 

'*  You  ought  to  know  what  to  expect.  Bat,  understand, 
yonr  Winifred  is  another  consideration.  I  suppose  she 
has  grown  up  pretty  ?  She  inherited  good  looks  by  the 
mother's  side,"  she  sdded,  with  a  meaning  laugh,  that, 
oddly  enough,  brought  that  cold  moisture  again  to  Qen- 
eral  Jooelyn's  brow.  "I  hope,  for  her  sake,  she  does  not 
resemble  the  mother.  I  hope,  too,  that  we  will  get  on  to- 
gether. Pve  seen  more  of  the  world  than  she  has ;  but 
she  must  be  civil  to  her  father's  old  friend,  for  that  is  the 
oapadty  in  which  you  are  to  present  me  to  her  and  your 
guests.'*  — 

'*  And  you  expect  me  to  palm  off  a  sham,  a  fraud,  upon 
my  friends  snd  daughter  ?" 

''Be  tranquil,  my  dear  general  It  is  either  for  yon  or 
lor  me  to  expose  what  you  are  pleased  to  term  a  iraud. 


and  I  really  think,  cker  omt,  my  revelations  may  produce 
the  greater  sensation  of  the  two ;  seeing  you  are  the  rich 
General  Jooelyn,  of  Jooelyn  Hsll,  and  I  only  poor  little 
shabby  Madame  Frissae,  of  Qod  only  knows  where,  Now^ 
which  ahall  it  be,  you  or  I  ?" 

He  made  no  answer,  only  involuntarily  his  wistful  gaee 
fastened  upon  the  pistol  How  could  he  contend  with 
this  shsrp-witted  woman,  so  oooUy  asking  him  which 
should  tell  the  story  of  the  past  Whatever  it  might  be, 
he,  at  least,  was  driven  to  madness  at  the  threat 

''1  lAake  no  stipulations,  Marie,"  he  said,  slowly. 
"What  I  iak  of  you  must  be  granted  of  your  own  free 
will  What  I  ask  of  you  is  this— Will  you  leave  Jooelyn 
Hall  or  not  ?" 

He  was  holding  the  pistol  in  his  hand,  the  hand  for 
twenty  years  hidden  from  human  eyes.  She  came  close 
to  him,  her  oolor  rising  to  burning  heat  and  a  look  in  her 
eyes  as  hard  and  inexorable  aa  any  visible  on  Fuike's 
sardonic  countenance. 

'a  shall  stay  1" 

Before  she  could  say  another  word  he  lifted  the  pistol, 
with  a  swift  desperate  motion  fko  his  temple,  but  not  too 
swiftly  for  tiie  agile  oreatare  at  his  sida  Her  tawny  little 
hand  gave  the  weapon  a  sudden,  strong  blow,  and  knocked 
it  upward.  The  ring  of  a  pistol-shot  and  an  agonized 
shriek  echoed  simultaneously  through  the  great  mansion. 

<*Eh,  man  Dieul  What  a  fool  1"  she  cried  out  taking 
the  weapon  from  his  unresisting  fingers.  "  As  if  it  would 
not  bring  everything  out  to  kill  yourself  now.  Think  of 
the  girl— your  Winifred— you  silly  fool"  And  quite  un- 
disturbed she  walked  to  the  door,  and  unlocking,  threw 
it  open.  *' Don't  be  alarmed,  petite,"  sympathizingly  ex- 
claimed the  gaest,  taking  the  lead  in  the  matter  quite 
naturally. 

Winifred  had  fallen  on  her  face  upon  the  floor,  moan-, 
ing  and  shrieking  in  frantic  grief  and  alarm. 

*'It  was  an  accident  He  is  not  hurt  The  careless 
wretch,  he  is  not  hurt— franee,  ma  petite,'*  and  seising  Win- 
ifred's arm  with  more  of  strength  than  of  tenderness,  she 
raised  the  girl  from  the  floor,  and,  drawing  her  swiltly  into 
the  room,  again  closed  the  door. 

"  Papa  1  oh,  papa  I  Was  it  only  an  accident  ?  Are  you 
sure  you  are  not  hurt  ?  My  own  dear  papa— are  you  sura 
of  that  ?'• 

Qeneral  Jooelyn  put  his  arm  around  her,  and  allowed 
the  girl  to  caress  him  passionately  for  a  moment 

**  Are  you  sure  ?  Oh,  papa,  you  had  such  a  miserable,- 
terrible  look.    Could  it  havo  been  an  accident  ?" 

*'  Of  course  it  was,"  interposed  the  subtle  voice,  a  trifle 
sharp  and  imperative  in  its  accents.  "  Of  course  it  was. 
You  cannot  suppose  he  meant  to  take  his  own  life  now, 
when  he  has  you— and  wealth  and  such  good  friends.  My 
dear  generaJ,  pat  away  those  handsome  toys  of  pistols  and 
present  me  to  your  Winifred.  Or,  shall  I  do  it  myself  ? — 
ires  hien.  I  am  Madame  Frissae,  your  father's  long-tried, 
faithful  friend.  We  have  come  to  stay  with  you  in  this 
grand  establishment — indeed,  I  have  almost  promised  the 
general  to  take  up  my  abode  here,  if  we  like  it" 

Winifred  had  turned  sharply  and  oonfronted  her,  with  a 
keen  penetration  ia  the  beautiful  dusky  eyes  that  seemed 
to  divine  the  false  under  the  real 

'*We?  Pray,  whom  do  you  mean  by  we?"  she  de* 
manded,  haughtily. 

**Ma  mhre!  Ah,  I  always  forget  that  you  are  not 
French,  too.  My  mother— of  oourse  she  accompanies  me 
—we  are  such  old  friends  of  your  father.  And,  ah,  petite, 
you  are  so  like,  so  very  like,  your  mother— so  terribly  like. 
The  resemblance  is  startling  " — ^nevertheless  the  French- 
woman  set  her  teeth  hard  together  as  she  repeated  the 
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frssertion — "ao  wonderfuUjr  Uko  I  could  imagine  myself 
bebolding  bar  agaio»  jast  aa  I  nBed  to  in  New  Orleans.** 

"Did  jon  know  mj  mother,  then  ?*'  Winifred  spoke 
with  less  asperity,  albeit  she  still  held  idooF,  and  maia- 
tained  the  haaghtj  reserve  the  sunshiny  girl  sometimes 
startled  others  by  assuming.  Da^pite  the  oivility  of  the 
one  and  the  bland  gnsh  of  the  other,  it  was  endeat  these 
two  women  were  antagonistia  Distrust  and  scorn  legibly 
traced  itself  in  Winifred^s  delicate  youQg  features.  Die* 
like  and  implacable  enmity  became  just  as  clearly  visible 
on  the  other  thin,  faded,  startUag  oouatenaDoe,  world- 
worn  and  callous,  but  twenty  years  ago  possibly  fresh  and 
fair  and  beautiful.  "They  tell  me  I  am  not  at  all  a 
Jooelyn  T' 

'*yo,  mon  Dieu,  no/*  letorted  the  other,  with  a  curious 
smile;  **you  are  not  at  all  a  Joceljru,  You  are  your 
mother  in  appearance  and  manner.  I  hope  we  will  be 
very  good  friends,  ma  peiite^  for  your  father's  saka  We 
were  always  such  very  confidential  friends/"  and  madame 
drew  out  a  cheap  little  smelling-bottle  and  regaled  herself 
with  audible  whiflfe,  while  she  scanned  Winifred  keenly. 

**  Strange  you  never  mentionad  Madame  Frissae,  papa. 
Indeed/*  supplemented  Winifred,  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm, 
•*  it  is  strange  I  never  heard  of  any  of  your  friends  while 
we  were  so  poor.** 

The  Frenchwoman  laughed  securely. 

**  Very  true,  7na  peHie,  but  it  reTiYesi  one's  aSection  to 
hear  that  one^s  good  friend  has  oome  into  so  much  money, 
Xour  father  and  myself  were  always  friends.  I  was  a 
friend  in  need." 

•*And  my  mother?*'  questioned  Winifred;  "yon  were 
her  friend,  too,  I  presume  V* 

*•  Well— yea.  She  has  been  dead  these  twenty  years,  I 
hare  forgotten  her." 

*'  Papa  has  been  absent  these  twenty  years ;  why  have 
yon  not  forgotten  him  ?*'  demanded  Winifred,  in  a  tone  of 
doubt,  which  did  not  disconcert  the  woman  before  her. 

''X  have  never  forgotten  him^  and  we  haye  come  toyisit 
him — perhaps  live  with  our  dear  general  The  place  is  so 
grand,  and  be  begs  so  piteonsly  for  a  oh  ape  rone  for  you  I 
cannot  say  no — cannot  say  it,  I  am  sure  of  the  result, 
my  dear  general,     I  i?iaU  §kii/.  ** 

General  Jocelyn  assented  silently. 

Winifred  glanced  from  one  to  the  other  in  perplexity » 
and  grew  more  and  more  haaghtily  distant 

''Papa  and  I  find  it  rather  inconvenient  to  have  guests 
at  present  Indeed,  we  almost  might  say  we  prefer  being 
alone  ;  do  we  not.  papa  ?**  She  turned  anxiously  to  her 
father.     "Do  we  not,  papa  ?' 

The  Frenchwoman's  hard,  defiant  gaze  was  riveted  upon 
the  general ;  she  was  smiling  in  careless  scorn,  white  he 
raised  his  head  and  s^d,  huskily  : 

'*  Winifred,  you  must  like  my  old  friend,  Madame 
Frissae.  It  is  quite  true  what  she  teMs  you.  She  is  an 
oM  friend  of  mine,  and  she  will  stay  with  us  as  long  as— 
as  she  pleases,*' 

'*  Ah,  yes  V*  echoed  the  other,  without  moving  the  mes- 
meric gaze  that  seemed  to  hold  him  helpless  under  its 
magic  spell     *'  I  shall  stay  just  as  long  as  I  please.** 


CHAPTER  VL 

THE    MENACE  OF  THE  riTIUESS* 

BERNi.RD  JocKLYN  lay  in  an  apparent  stupor,  scarcely 
opening  his  eyes  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  two  doctors 
making  their  daily  visit,  and  talking  learnedly  over  the 
♦♦case,"  wbioh  was  to  lift  them  into  comparative  aflftuence* 
A  yellow,  wizened  old  dame,  with  the  homolinesa  of  ninety 
years  in  her  wrinkled  face,  sat  by  the  bedside,  now  and 
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then  refreshing  herself  with  a  sip  of  wine,  and  li 
the  medical  opinioDs  with  an  attention  daligliftil^ 
great  oracles. 

'*  Why,   inarnan,  are  yon  here  ?     A  siclrroofli    hii  a 
charm  for  you,"  exclaimed  a  lively  voice,  atliladamaFriMM 
tripped  into  the  chamber,  in  fresh«  gay  toiilet« 
touched  beauty  quite  doludTe  to  inexperianoad  ejem^ 

She  had  just  returned  from  town  alter  m  fow  days* 
senoe,  rejayenated  in  wardrobe  and  appeanmoei  and 
lighted  with  all  the  world  save  General  Jocelyn,  wbo 
remained  shat  up  in  hia  study,  not  eveo  apiiemrin^ 
breakfast,  that  she  might  display  h^  faultless  n^gii^ 
gotten  up  in  accordance  with  her  own  gandy  Freooh  taate. 

'♦Whatever  else  people  may  say  about  me,  fttatfum^  Ibej 
can  never  say  I  do  not  know  how  to  dreaa^'*  ahe 
serted,  and  old  Sara  Friasae  nodded  her  gray  he<id« 
round  with  a  red  silk  handkerxahief ;  nodded  It  IB 
recognition  of  Marie's  talents. 

Bat  the  general  had  not  breakfasted  with  her,  to  Im  !^ 
pressed*     The  general  remained  invisible,  and  the  t%wj 
Frenchwoman,  not  nearly  so  tawny  aa  before  ehe  veol 
town,  turned  her  attention  to  the  Jooelyn  who  oofild  bi 
choose  to  be  yisible  to  those  who  invaded  the  ajek^room. 

**The  good  doctoia— ah,  they  are  so  wise,  Ihoy  do  lell 
the  nephew  of  the  dear  general  is  almost  ooMd,** 
the  elder  woman,  sipping  the  ioed-wine. 

*^  Dieu  /'*  exclaimed  Marie^  stopping  short  as  b«r  glioi 
fell  on  the  magnificent  figure  stretched  on  the  oocieh« 
the  handsome  face,  with  its  classic  featnrea  and  dsri 
brown  hair,  the  long  lashes  and  even  brows.  **  II  la 
somer  than  Hugh  himself.  And  this  is  Bernard  ?  Cki 
she  added,  nnder  her  breath.  '*  Too  haadsofiio  Iq  bo 
beggar*" 

'*  The  good  doctors  tell  us  he  i^;  bettor  ol  Ibe  mmo^ 
resumed  the  mother.     "But  he  must  be  Itmnqml,  to  ivai 
quil  and  serene,  and  aee  no  one — he  must  be  aoliiair^ 
will  return  to  mj  dressing-room,  and  take  thia  tilll^  gol 
of  iced- wine ;  it  giyes  me  spirit  and  strength  ;  Um 
doctors  will  tell  you  that,  Marie,"  and  amiHng 
the  elder  dame  clutched  the  goblet,  and  taking  op  Mk 
walking-stick,  departed. 

**  Does  he  see  anybody,  doctor  ?"  Marie  aak:<kd«  tunuoj 
to  the  pbysioianB  with  a  coquettish  look.     **  Nol 
Jocelyu  ?** 

**MLs8  Jooelyn  is  especially  prohibited, 
cases  of  depression  of  the  oaae  occiput  tb^re  la  al 
danger  of  coagula,  or — or  if  there  is  dan  get  to  the 
bone,  where  it  is  articulated  below  with  the   tmm 
before  with  the  frontal,  behind  with  the  occipital,  it  k 
dent  that   matters    are  serious,^'  gravely  ed[|ilaiaed 
Foster. 

**Mon  Dieu!    It  is  worth  coming  from  New  Orlataa 
hear  you    explain  a  case.     Doctor,  your  knowledge 
buried  in  this  obscure  place.**    Madame  Friaaaa 
her  skinny  hands  in  wondering  admiration,  deftly  dwpl^' 
ing  her  new  bracelets  in  doing  so.     **  And  ho  will  aaon  b* 
well  ?    How  can  he  help  it  with  such  doctors  7** 

*'Ahem!  thank  you,  mad&mcL  I  believo  wta  do 
something  of  our  business.  Tea,  madanui^  Mr«  Jocdys 
can  go  on  his  expedition  ;  fortunately,  it  doea  noi  i^  loc 
three  weeks.  Lnckity  for  him  the  expedition  ii  delsjid 
He  is  doing  well,  but  we  emphattcally  fotbjd  m^  9^ 
coming  in — Miss  Winifred,  for  instance,  who  may  agili^ 
him.  Oood-morniDg*  madame  ;  we  confide  our  pi 
yonr  care." 

Marie  follows  them  into  the  hall 

♦'Mj  good  doctor,  your  orders  shall  be  obeyed*    I, 
own  self,  will  aee  to  your  patteaL     The  dear  fleminl  ^] 
be  BO  happy — ao  hnppy/' 
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Dr*  FoBter  itopped,  in  a  doubtlal,  arrested  waj,  then 
Teinmiog  a  step,  gloooed  &t  his  ooUeagne,  and  dropped 
hia  TOioe  into  a  whisper* 

**  Madame,  joa  ofa  mittaken.  The  general  beara  his 
nephew  na  good  will  He  is^  I  grie?e  to  eaj  it*  soarcelj 
safe  nnder  iliia  root  Mr«  Folkerson  himBelf  admits  thati 
for  Bernard  Joodjn's  personal  safety^  we  mnat  speedily 
remoTe  him.  He  wUl  not  anavrer  for  the  general^a  exe* 
cmble  temper.  The  general  will  not  answer  for  himselL 
We  deplore  it»  and  heeitate  to  mention  thit  of  one  a(  onr 
oldest  and  leading  families.  But^  madame,  we  (eel  safer, 
now  that  jon  are  here  to  check  the  generara  Tiadictive 
hatred,  and  prevent  injnrj  to  oar  palient.'* 


**PmtBt  it  is  folly  r*  she  bnrst  out,  angrily.     •*Sh 
folly,     in  ask  that  ugly  savage  aboni  it    Ftilke  ahall  tell 
me. 

'*Do»  madame  ;  that  exoellent  yoaag  man  will  explain. 
Yon  had  better  leave  our  patient  now*  Good-moroing, 
again,  madame." 

Thepbysieians  wulked  away«  bnt  Marie  softly  tnrned  I 
another  door  to  the  ante-room,  which  the  nurses  usaally  ( 
copied*  It  was  empty  and  alien t,  bat  the  impreesible  French*' 
woman  felt  an  interest  in  handsome  Bemie  for  the  sake  of 
the  past  She  was  not  proof  ag>^inst  the  chann  hia  splendid 
beauty  had  for  all  women.  The  chamber-door  into  the 
hfiU  wns  wide  opeui  bnt  she  never  noticed  itb    She  peered 
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Madama  Friasae'a  branetto  conntenance  seemed  petri- 
fied with  astonishment,  aad  then,  as  the  doctor  went  od, 
it  deared  into  a  very  evident  blaae  of  her  fiery  temper* 

••  Mom  Dim  !  Yon  amaze  me ;  it  is  Fulke  that  is  aogry 
and  fezooiona  to  that  beautiful  Bernard.  Fulke  that  is 
jaaloma  and  bitter.  Hugh  likes  the  handsome  nephew 
and  detests  the  ugly  ona  Fulke  is  jealous,  doctor ;  that  is 
aH     The  general  haj  the  temper  of  an  angeL" 

••Ah.  madama  "-the  doctor  shook  his  head  doubtfully  ; 
he  had  substantial  reasons  for  believing  in  General  Joce- 
ly»*a  htlnd  of  Bemie,  else  why  did  he  pay  such  a  fee  to 
him  him  removed  f— all  Fnlke's  bitterness  could  never 
iniaB  tfo  thonaand  dollars— ••  ah,  madame,  I  fear  it  is  too 
irw»  joii  me  Dol  yat  informed  of  the  general's  ill-feeling— 
il  is  WMMaiian  and  uogodly,  I  grieve  to  say.** 


through  the  almost  closed  communicating  door  eagerly  at 
the  faultless  face  just  visible  between  the  blue  curtains, 
••  80  like  Hugh-^the  beautiful  Bernard,"  she  whispered*! 

Marie  was  motionlesa  as  a  statucp  watching  this  othefl 
Jooelyn,  perhaps,  as  sometimes  in  the  past  aha  may  hava] 
watched  the  general.  Posaibly  ahe  might  hava  irithdrawii| 
alter  a  brief,  intent  contemplation  of  the  soaDo,  whan  there 
was  a  sudden  rush  of  light,  swift-flying  feet,  and  in  an 
instant  Winifred,  in  her  fleecy,  aaure  dress,  ran  into  tba 
room,  and  sprang  on  the  bed  close  to  Bemie. 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  arms  simnltaneously  and  folded 
her  lo  his  breast  in  paasionste  tenderness. 

•'Oh.  Beroie,  they  won't  let  me  sea  you  ;  I  am  locked, 
out ;  Fulke  has  made  them  do  it  Bamie  !  Bemie,  are  yon  '^ 
almost  well,  to  that  you  cau  go  away  from  het^  %s^  i^j^so^t^ ' 
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to  Me  me  eometunee  T'  And  Winifred  pressed  her  wet, 
beaatilol  cheeks  against  his,  and  talked  xapidlj,  as  if  the 
tenor  of  disooverj  hnng  oyer  her. 

«'  My  darling,  why  can  yon  not  see  me  ?  I  close  my 
eyes  and  think  of  yon  every  day  and  night,  and  listen  for 
yonr  step,  bnt  yon  neyer  come,  my  little  wife— why  is  it  ?" 
fiemie  stroked  the  golden  hair  in  the  same  fond  way. 
If  he  was  dying,  this  great  lore  mnst  have  asserted  itself 
above  all  else.  He  loved  her  better  than  life.  "  What 
has  Fnlke  to  do  with  yon  seeing  me  ?  My  love,  nothing 
can  come  between  ns  now.  We  cannot  be  separated ;  don't 
let  them  frighten  yon,  my  darling." 

"What  has  Fnlke  to  do  with  it  r  Winifred  "nestled 
closer  to  him,  and  drew  his  arm  aronnd  her.  "  He  has  every- 
thing to  do  with  it,  Bemie,"she  replied,  with  bitter  tmth. 
"  He  is  master  here ;  he  mles  papa  and  everybody  in  the 
honse,  and,  oh,  Bemie,  I  cant  nnderstand  it ;  papa  is  so 
miseralde  and  nnhappy,  and  there  is  a  terriUe  woman 
here— a  painted,  tawdry  creatnre,  who  pretends  to  be 
papa's  friend,  and  helps  to  make  him  miseraUe.  I  am 
Btoe  of  it,  and  papa  won't  send  her  away,  and  won't  let  me 
4o  it  I  don't  know  what  has  come  to  papa  and  to  all 
olns." 

Bemie  drew  her  face  down  and  kissed  the  pretty,  pont- 
iiig  lips  contentedly. 

,  "I  don't  mnch  care,  Winifred,  if  they  wonld  let  me  see 
you  as  often  as  I  pleased*    Bnt  who  is  the  woman  ?" 

"An  ngly,  little,  faded  witch,  aQ  art  andgnsh,  and 
hypocrisy.    I  don't  believe  one  n^ord  she  ntten,"  retorted 
TSInibfed,  impetndnaly.     "  Bnt, "   she   added,    gravely, 
'f  Bemie^  there  is  something  dreadful  hanging  over  ns.   I 
feel  it^  bnt  I  can't  nnderstand  it    I  only  know  that  papa 
1^  changed  to  me,  ahd  know,  too^  that  when  this  woman 
CKOfMcd   oor   threshold,  it  was   another   bitter   enemy. 
Throngh  all  her  bhind  gosh,  I  feel  that  it  is  another  bitter, 
iinplaoable  enemy  for  me,  as  bad,  almost,  and  evil  as 
Folka'* 
A  qnick  alarm  sprang  into  Bernard's  conn  ten anoe. 
;  "Fnlke,"  he  repeated,  a  deadly  fear  quivering  in  his 
voice.      "Winifred,  I  would  rather  see  you  dead  than  at 
Fnlke's  meroy.      I  have  always  told  yon  so,  my  darling  ; 
nothing  can  be  as  nnscmpulous  and  sinister  and  black- 
hearted as  Falke,  and  nothing  on  God*s  earth  as  danger- 
ons  for  yon,  my  lovely  darling,  and  I  am  here  powerless 
to  defend  or  claim  yon.  I  must  recover  rapidly,  for  in  the 
face  of  heaven  and  earth — come  what  may —I  will  claim  my 
wife,  unless  yon  yourself  ask  me  to  wait.    I  will  have  you, 
darling,  the  moment  I  am  well  enough  to  demand  yoa  of 
yonr  father.    I  must  save  you  from  Fulke,  my  Winifred." 
Winifred  smiled  happily,  then  passed  her  delicate  white 
fingers  through  his  short,  silken  brown  hair  lovingly. 

"Bernie,"  she  whispered,  softly,  "you  will  recover. 
Can  you  conjecture  what  enemy  gave  you  this  blow — this 
horrible  blow  ?" 

Bernie  smiled  curiously  at  the  beautiful,  tender  eyes, 
and  her  shudder  of  fear  for  him. 

•*  An  enemy  who  did  not  mean  to  aparo  my  life,  Wini- 
fred ;  but  I  was  watching  you,  my  love,  and  heard 
nothing,  saw  nothing  else,  until  the  blow  fell  and  stunned 
me.  It  is  a  profound  mystery,  perhaps,"  he  added.  **I 
have  a  strange  intermingling  of  bad  fortune  and  good  for- 
tune. My  expedition  does  not  sail  for  three  weeks.  The 
cruise  will  be  short,  and  when  I  return,  remember  I  am 
coming  back  to  my  wile." 
Winifred  shivered. 

"  I  hope  so,  Bemie,  if— ik  that  dreadful  mystery  does 
not  destroy  us.  Papa  is  miserable,  and  I  don't  know  why. 
He  has  these  tawdry,  shabby  people  here,  and  I  don't 
Jaow  why.      1  only  •  know  they  are   low,  impertinent 


creatnres ;  and,  Bemie,  I  fed  intoitively  ihey  are  my 
enemies.  This  painted,  made-np  woman  hales  me.  She 
is  my  evil  genins.    See  if  she  is  not** 

The  silent  watcher  in  the  ante-room  clinched  the  tawny 
fists,  and  glared  at  the  two  beantifnl  Jocelyns  in  malign 
rage.  Marie  conld  hear  the  contemptnona  terms  in  which 
Winifred,  with  her  fresh,  exqnisite  loveUneos,  deacribed 
the  Frenchwoman,  and  they  were  barbed  with  tmth. 

"£h  ?  Mon  Dieuf  I  will  stop  thy  cooing^  my  prettj 
ma'amselle,"  she  hissed  throngh  her  set  teeth,  as  she  crqpt 
stealthily  out  of  the  room.  "  Yes,  I  will  change  that  tnne. 
To  tell  him  I  was  a  painted,  artful  witch,  low  and  imper« 
tinent,  and  painted — painted  I  to  tell  him  I  painted  1  Poor 
little  fool  I  Marie  Frissae  will  change  that  tnneu  Poor 
little  fool  I  It  is  your  last  cooing,  my  pretty  ma'amselle 
— ^yoor  last  cooing,  for  yoa  have  said  tmly,  'This  painted 
woman  hates  me,*  Eh  ?  Bha  has  good  reason.  To  tell 
him  I  painted— painted  I  It  is  yonr  last  cooing— yonr 
last  Langh  d  la  JHabbl  it  is  yonr  very  last  1  Ah,  mm 
Dieur 

The  mnaical,  flntelike  tonea  of  Winifred'a  langhtsr  pur- 
sued tiia  Frenchwoman  along  the  upper  hall,  down  the 
steps— light,  sofl^  aUvery  laughter,  exasperating  her  to 


««£h?  Tellmg  him  I  painted— painted  T  ahe  mut- 
tered, in  her  rage,  as  she  flew  to  the  library,  and  flung 
open  the  door  without  knock  or  ceremony. 

As  usual,  Fnlke  occupied  the  library.  After  Fnlke  took 
up  his  daily  vigil  there  the  master  never  entend  or  enjoyed 
the  Inznrious  seclusion  of  the  Jocelyn  library. 

"Do  yon  know  where  your  Winifred  is  now  T*  she  de- 
manded, sharply. 
Fnlke  laid  down  his  book,  and  placed  a  chair  for  her. 
"  How  can  I  know,  my  dear  madame,  unieaa  you  tell 
me  ?"  he  said,  noting  the  wrath  in  her  oonnftenanoei  '*  She 
is  angry,  and  an  angry  woman  will  betray  anybody  or 
anything  to  secure  her  revenge,"  he  reflected,  sagely. 

"I  have  made  discoveries  this  morning — great  discov- 
eries. Let  me  tell  yoa,  once  for  all,  I  will  not  have  yoa 
fastening  scandal  upon  Hugh  Jocelyn.  He  does  not  bear 
Bernard  ill-will;  You  shall  not  drop  insinuations  aboat 
him,  or  make  pec^le  snspicions  of  him." 

Marie  stopped  in  her  rapid,  angry  ontburst  Fnlke 
looked  significant  and  sinister. 

**  Wait,"  he  said,  slowly.  **  How  do  yon  know  who  at- 
tempted Bernard's  life  ?  The  general  gave  the  alarm,  the 
general  discovered  him,  the  general  happened  on  the  spot 
first,  and,  perchance,  the  general  gave  the  blow.  Who 
else  could  ?" 
She  shook  her  wiry  fist  in  his  face,  witb  an  anprry  langb. 
"Silence,  you  stupid  Fulke  I  I  tell  yon  it  suali  not  he 
said.  But  for  Winifred — do  yon  wish  to  marry  the  girl  ? 
She  is  a  shrew— a  spitfire  1" 

**That  does  not  signify  in  the  least.  When  she  has 
been  my  wife  for  a  year  she  will  neither  be  a  shrew  nor  a 
spitfira     Look  at  me.     Do  you  think  she  will  ?" 

Fnlke  leaned  back,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  intentlr. 
Never  had  his  saturnine  countenance  looked  more  un- 
pleasantly ferocious  than  at  that  moment,  and  never  did 
the  man's  iron  will,  his  pitiless  purpose,  seem  so  clearlr 
revealed.  Madame  Frissae  laughed  again,  and  arrangevl 
the  lace  around  her  wrists  in  a  satisfied  way. 

•*It  is  all  very  well,  you  clumsy,  gauche  creature,  M  I 
help  you,  and  I  will.  I  like  your  inexorable  determina- 
tion. I  like  strength  and  mastery  in  a  man,  and  I  detest 
this  silly  Winifred.  She  has  ridiculed  and  slandered  me^ 
as  she  has  you,  and  I  refuse  to  be  the  target  of  her  sneers 
and  gibes.  Yon  may  enjoy  being  laughed  at,  but  I  do  j 
not     Mon  Dieu.  I  cannot  forgive  it.** 
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*' And  I  do  not  mind  it  in  tiia  least ;  I  shall  marry  Wini« 
fxed/'  he  and,  deUberatel j. 

Madame  Friasae  atamped  her  foot  fnrionslj. 

*'Yoa  looir'  was  the  oontemptnooa  rejoinder.  *'Yoii 
mnst  first  be  quit  of  that  beantifol  Bernard." 

**I  shall  marry  her  in  spite  of  him,*'  ioilj  asserted 
Folke,  without  moving. 

*' Perhaps,"  she  retorted,  **  jon  do  not  know  that  she  is 
oooing  to  that  magnifioent  Bernard  now,  at  this  yery 
moment/cnrled  np  in  his  arms,  kissing  and  oaressing  him. 
Ah,  yon  fool !  yon  most  first  be  quit  of  Bernard,  for  ahe 
is  oooing  to  him  now— now  1" 

Fnlke's  faoe  grew  white  with  rage,  bnt  he  nerer  harried 
or  raised  his  voioe  out  of  its  even,  monotonous  tones. 
Nevortheleea,  the  look  on  his  evil  face  boded  ill  to  some 
one. 

*'Tou  have  told  me  that  I  must  be  rid  of  Bernard,"  he 
said,  turning  at  the  door  to  look  back.  "  You  shall  see 
that  my  will  roles.  By  this  time  to-morrow  Bernard  will 
be  out  of  my  way.  By  this  time  to-morrow  Winifred  will 
appoint  the  day  to  be  my  wife.  She  will  do  it  willingly, 
or " 

«<0r  what?  Speak  !  speak  I"  ejaculated  the  French- 
woman. **  Yon  are  Agranck  sayage,  a  tiger — speak  1  What 
wiU  you  do  ?" 

He  drew  out  the  leathern  pocket-book,  and  took  there- 
from a  paper. 

*<I  will  crush  them  all.  I  will  place  this  in  the  hands 
of  the  nearest  magistrate." 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

«'  NZYKB  I    WHILB  I  UYE  T* 

Wdofbkd  was  talking  rapidly  in  her  soft,  sweet  way,  a 
toned  sprightlinees,  never  loud  or  aught  but  the  perfec- 
tion of.  well-bred  vivacity — ^talking  to  Bernard,  making 
good  use  of  the  stolen  minutes.  Neither  thought  of  a 
lirtener,  perhaps  neither  thought  of  anything  but  each 
other.  At  la^t  Bernard's  arms  enfolded  Winifred  in  a 
long,  tender  embrace ;  her  presence  acted  like  an  elixir  of 
health  to  the  wounded  man. 

He  felt  strong  and  dominant  again  with  this  lovely 
creature  so  close  to  his  heart ;  and,  his  wife  for  all  eter- 
nity, she  would  be  near  him,  this  fair  wife.  It  mattered 
little  what  all  the  world  said^they  were  bound— and  no 
human  power  could  sever  the  bond  unless  they  them- 
selves willed  it  The  two  had  this  security  to  brace  them 
against  the  ills  and  calamities  gathering  darkly  in  the 
horizon.  Fulke  might  be  unscrupulous  and  vindictive, 
bnt  Fulke  must  succumb  to  the  law,  and  the  law,  human 
and  divine,  gave  Winifred  to  her  husband. 

Bemie  laughed  away  the  qualms  of  conscience  some- 
times intruding  themselves  into  the  pretty  head  as  she  sat 
there  talking,  her  face  in  a  glow  of  radiant  color,  the  mag- 
nifioent eyes  bright,  soft  and  tender. 

"  I  have  recovered  so  rapidly  this  morning  thai  I  almost 
prefer  not  to  wait  any  longer  to  declare  the  trath  to  Uncle 
Hugh.  I  could  bear  a  scene  with  any  one  in  the  world,  if 
it  ends  in  my  taking  you  away  with  me,  Winifred," 
Bernard  said,  pressing  the  slender  fingers  to  his  lips,  pas- 
sionately. 

*' Taking  me  where,  Bemie  ?  What  would  you  do  with 
me  while  you  were  sailing  on  the  Arctic  seas  ?" 

A  shadow  fell  on  his  higndsome  faca 

••True,  Winifred  ;I  forget  that  I  am  a  pauper—- verily  a 
pauper— oome  of  the  beggarly  branch  of  the  Jocelyns." 

She  knglied  softly. 

••"We  wem  tiie  beggarly  branch  not  long  ago,  Bemie— 
WtV^tpm^uA  pOQK Winifred  pec^  used  to  oall^me. 


Nobody  cared  for  us  then ;  all  these  horrid  people  kept 
their  distanee.  We  were  so  poor  that  they  were  afraid  to 
meddle  with  us— afraid  to  find  out  where  we  lodged  and 
how  we  lived.  Ah,  Bemie,  it  is  delightful  to  be  rich  and 
have  beautiful,  lovely  things  around  you,  but  I  fear  my 
papa  was  happier  in  the  old  days  than  he  is  now.  Poor 
papa,  if  he  would  only  tell  me  what  it  is." 

«« Don't  distress  yourself,  my  pet  It  absolutely  can't 
be  anything  dishonorable.  The  general  is  a  man  of  such 
untarnished  honor.  It  cannot  be  that ;  but  he  was  very 
poor.  Possibly  something--some  of  those  terribly  de- 
grading makeshifts,  shabby  subterfnges  to  which  a  re- 
duced gentleman  is  sometimes  diiven.  I  say  it  is  just 
possible  some  of  these  may  have  come  to  Fnlke's  ears,  and 
he  may  hold  it  over  the  sensitive  pride  of  poor  Uncle 
Hugh.  I  think  this  must  be  the  hold  Fulke  haa  Some 
indiscretion  twisted  in  the  hands  of  a  bad  man  into  a 
means  of  torture  to  Uncle  Hugh,  and  revenue  to  him- 
self." 

Winifred's  dusky  eyes  filled  with  tears  aa  Bernard 
offered  his  own  explanation  of  the  inexplicable  power  Fulke 
had  obtained  over  a  man  very  manifestly  disliking  him. 

**  He  says,  Bemie,"  she  wluspered,  **  that  it  is  a  crime. 
He  calls  it  thai" 

"  Oonfonnd  his  insolence  1"  retorted  Bemie.  '*  He  does 
that  to  gain  a  stronger  hold  upon  Uncle  Hugh's  fear  of 
disgraca  .You  know  your  father  is  morbidly  sensitive  of 
dishonor  to  his  name  and  fame.  Very  great  poverty 
sometimes  conduces  to  that  extreme  sensibility.  Don't 
let  Fulke  bully  or  frighten  you  by  these  evil  shadows, 
Winifred,  dearest" 

Winifred  raised  her  head  with  a  touch  of  proud  defiance. 

*'He  shall  not  cow  me  into  beUeving  him.  I  don't 
believe  him.  It  is  only  for  papa  I  am  troubled.  I  wish, 
Bemie,  you  would  hurry  and  get  well,  and " 

"  Have  it  all  over  with  Uncle  Hagh  about  the  claim  I 
have  on  you,"  sapplemented  Bemie,  with  a  doubtfal 
smile. 

"I  meant  nothing  of  the  kind.  Not  at  all,  sir. 
Seriously,  Bemie,  papa  can't  refuse  me  anything.  I  will 
coax  him  to  consent,  and  we  won't  be  troubled  about  mys- 
teries. I  detest  mysteries  as  much  as  I  do  Fulke,  and  I 
always  associate  the  two.  Somehow,  Bernie,"  abraptly 
added  Winifred — "somehow  I  have  a  presentiment  that 
some  calamity  lies  between  us ;  and  yet  it  seems  so  easy 
and  plain.     Papa  never  has  refused  me  anything." 

*'Miss  Winnie,  chile" — Mammie  Jane'a  mulatto  face 
peered  in  at  the  door,  and  her  shrill  whisper  seemed  to 
penetrate  every  comer  of  the  room— a  shrill,  frightened 
whisper—*'  Mjas  Winnie,  come  out'n  dis,  honey.  Marse 
Fnlke's  cussin'  en  ragin'  up  dere  in  de  study  long  as  yon 
bein'  here.  Gome  out'n  dis,  honey^  He's  plottin'  sommut 
awful  en  drefful,  en  raisin'  ole  marse  wus  en  Satan  hissef. 
Oh,  honey,  come  wid  Mammie  Jane,  for  Marse  Bemie's 
sake,  ef  yo'  won't  fo'  yo'self,"  implored  the  old  woman, 
in  a  frenzy  of  terror— the  awe-stricken  terror  servants  felt 
for  the  anger  of  Fulke — anger  that  never  forgot  or  forgave  ; 
and  surely  as  fate  itself  might  deal  retributive  justice,  so 
surely  Fnlke's  malign  wrath  sooner  or  later  closed  its  ter- 
rible circle  round  the  offender. 

Winifred  laughed  heedlessly,  and  laid  her  soft,  cool 
cheek  against  Bernie's  hand  in  caressante  mirth  ;  but 
Bemie's  face  sobered,  as  it  invariably  did  at  any  mention 
of  Fulke  in  connection  with  Winifred. 

'*  Foolish  Mammie  Jane  I    What  can  Fulke  do  ?** 
•    **  Chile,  chile,  oome  on  wid  Mammie  Jane  !    Dat  man 
can  do  anything.    Chile,  yon  ain't  aafe  nowhar  in  dis 
world  if  dat  man  got  any  gnidge  against  you.   Oh,  honey. 
Miss  Winnie^  dere*!  trouble  brewin';  en  jot  knows  dat 
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Harae  Beroie  cnn't  help  hifleelf,  nor  jon*  neither.  Qod-a> 
mighlj,  hone  J,  oome  along  fore  dej  flods  yon  1**  aha 
pitdonalj  enlreat«d»  throwing  her  arms  aroond  Winifred 
and  lifting  her  from  the  bed.  *'  Chile,  Marse  Bemie  can't 
help  you,  and  ole  marao  oan*t  No ;  do  Lord  knows  he 
can*t  save  hissef  from  Marae  Pulke  en  dat  little  fnrrin 
hyenj  dat  done  nae  bioa  np.  Come  along  I  Lord  I  I 
bears  em  oomin*!'*  and  without  another  word,  in  a  frenzy 
of  alarm  Mammie  Jane  lifted  Winifred  in  her  strong  anna 
and  carried  her  through  the  ante-room  into  the  pnsnage 
beyond. 

The  door  closed  and  shut  them  ont,  as  the  other  door 
nnoloeed  and  General  Jocelyn,  white  and  norrons,  stood 
on  the  threshold »  and  behind  him  glared  the  viperish, 
tXQttdherons  face  of  Fulke, 

General  Jocelyn  brushed  his  hand  across  his  eyea 
aeveral  timesL  Bernard  started  at  the  ohange  in  his 
uncle.  The  tranquil  coDtentment  of  the  pleasant,  courtly 
gentleman  had  Taniahed.  Threads  of  silyer  were  visible 
in  the  dark-brown  hair,  linea  of  anguish  and  bitter  pain 
grooved  themselves  aronnd  his  beautiful  month  ;  an  ex- 
pression verging  on  desperation  became  more  and  more 
visible  in  the  dark-gray  eyes. 

Twenty  years  of  poverty  had  not  aged  Hugh  Jooelyn  as 
this  last  fortnight  since  Fulke  and  the  Frenohwoman  had 
oaait  their  evil  inHaenoe  over  Jooelyn  Hall  and  its  hapless 
maater. 

**£h,  it  is  not  so,  Fulke/*  he  said,  in  answer  to  some 
rsmarka  of  Folke's.     "You  see,  it  is  as  I  told  you." 

••That  don't  alter  what  you  are  to  do,"  hissed  Fulke, 
o1o«e  to  his  ear,  *' Curse  the  trickery.  I  don*t  believe  It 
is  m  you  aay.     That  don*t  alter  things." 

Hugh  Jocelyn  advanced  a  step  into  the  chamber,  reluc- 
tantly, aa  if  he  fain  would  retrace  it  if  he  dared— if  only 
the  fierce  glare  of  hia  relenUees  enemy  might  be  removed 
from  him* 

Fulke  stood  immovable,  his  watchful  gaze  on  his  uncle, 
silently  impelling  him  to  some  act  which  the  other  loathed. 
Again  he  advanced,  more  slowly,  evidently  to  gain  time 
— ^poeaiblj  to  nerve  himself  to  play  hia  ugly  rvIZs— the 
character  Fulke  was  driving  him  to  enact,  the  character  he 
most  assume  to  the  end  or  fall. 

*^' Bernard,"  he  began,  in  an  unnatural,  hollow  voice, 
*•  are  you  better  to-day  ?'* 

'*  Yes,  thank  you  ;  moch  better,  Uncle  Hugh.  So  mnoh 
better  that  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  encroach  upon 
your  hospitality  much  longer." 

A  gleam  of  relief  seemed  to  cro!is  Hugh  Jocelyn's  face  ; 
he  smiled  a  swift,  vanishing  smile,  almost  ghastly  on  the 
haggard  countenance, 

**  Ahp  yea  I  I  congratulate  yon  upon  your  rapid  recov^ 
ery,  and,  if  yon  are  able,  perhaps  I  had  better  order  the 
carriage  for  yon  to-morrow  morning," 

He  stopped  short  and  glanced  at  Fulke,  still  leaning 
against  the  doorway,  rigid  as  marble,  and  no  less  hard  in 
lieart  tlian  aspect  His  gaze  waa  still  riveted  upon  his 
victim ;  he  was  compelling  him  to  hurry  their  kinsman  out 
of  the  honaa 

Bernie  perceived  the  tufiuence  silently  wielding  such 
away  over  his  uncle.  For  Winifred's  aake  he  compsaaion* 
ated  him,  but  possibly  his  faith  in  past  innooenoe  soaroely 
equaled  hersi 

•*I  think  I  oan  safely  venture  to*morrow  morning, 
Uncle  Hugh,  thank  you.  The  doctors  are  such  drones, 
they  keep  a  man  lying  on  his  back  longer  than  it  is  necea- 
ftary,  and  my  expedition  aails  so  aooo  now,  my  arrange- 
ments muat  be  made  to  join  at  the  appointed  time," 
B0Riie*8  pleasant  tones^  blithe  and  fearless  as  they  were, 
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front  by  an  Lmplscable  enemy  ta  the  rear«  Fkdke 
boasted  of  the  power  of  hia  wilL  He  had  noi  boasted  i 
Tain.  Hugh  Jocelyn  seemed  to  stand  atfsiglii  io  t2i# 
range  of  this  man's  meameiic  inflnenoe.  He  SDOfoci  lUfli 
automatically,  and  the  older  man  seemed  powerloM.  ImI^ 
less.     God  only  knew  why,  but  he  most  obey. 

**yery  true,  you  must  have  arrangements  Io  make,** 
said,  with  more  and  more  embarraaament    "And  it  is  jo 
aa  well,  Bernta,  my  boy— that  ia,  Bernard,  I  may 
inform  you  now— of— of  your  Cousin  Winllred'e  eogsgi^l 
ment  to  Fulke,     I  wiah  it  announced." 

Even  Bemie'a  sangfroid  was  startled  by  the  j 
ment,  evidently  made  with  great  difficulty, 

••To  Fulke  f '  he  repeated, 

'*  Yes,  curse  it     There  is  no  difficulty  in  isodetaliiid 
that,"  insolently  interposed  Fulke, 

'*  Yon  say  she  is  engaged  to  Fulke,  Unole  Hngli  T*  hi* 
quired  Bernie^  ignoring  the  other,  half  oonlemptiuvaal/, 

"I  said  so,  certainly/' 

"  Yes,  that  is  what  you  said.*'    Bemie  apoke  In  Ibe  in- 
dolent, delusive  way,  beguiling  ao  many  into  beUeTili|f| 
him  of  on  easy  and  yielding  disposition.     *•  WUJ  jeo  aril 
down  and  tell  me  why  you  assume  that  Wtnifted  ia  en* 
gaged  to  Fulke  ?" 

*'I  prefer  st^mding,"  hastily  answered  Hogh  Joeeljs, 
glancing  past  him  at  the  reflection  of  Fulke's  sallea  Ikas 
in  the  opposite  mirror.  '*And  in  stating  the  faets  of 
Winifred's  engagement,  permit  me  to  say  thai  Ibe  sinple 
announcement  covers  the  whole  groiiod«  exoo|il«  ftm^  eoe 
point — possibly,  as  Winifred's  affianced  haaband,  Fulke 
has  the  right  to  join  me  in  objecting  to  any  visits  fiom 
my  daughter  to  you.  Her  sympathetio  dispoaiUoa  may 
prompt  her  to  come,  but  pardon  me  if  I  a^  that  aeHher 
Folks  nor  myself  considera  it  decorous  or  pmdeai  lor  so 
young  a  person  to  make  hersdf  a  subject  of  goeslfi  la  ssf • 
vanta  and  neighbors  ;  consequently,  you  xomf  pecoeiTe 
why  it  is  advisable  for  you  to  remove  to  your  own  lodging 
to-morrow,  and  that  interoourae  between  ua  shooJd  i 
until  sanctioned  by  either  Fulke  or  myself/' 

Hngh  Jooelyn  wiped  his  brow  in  an  exhausted, : 
ioal  way,  and  sat  down  in  the  neareat  chair,  aa  if  strength 
failed  him  utterly.  Bernie  had  listened  in  tranquil  poHte- 
nesa,  while  Fulke,  watching  the  two,  looked  ebagrined 
and  more  than  ever  aulkj.  He  expected  an  angry  Tito* 
peration,  and  had  no  patience  with  wetl-bre<l  (|aarreling. 
He  meant  to  carry  his  point  if  he  must  marob  o?er  the  , 
dead  bodies  of  his  opponents  ;  but  the  jealona  haired  he  ' 
bore  Bemie  craved  some  rougher  adjustment  of  diffienlllsiL 

**  I  beg  your  pardon.  Uncle  Hugh/'  Bernie  aaid^  oonrte* 
oualy,  while  he  twisted  his  long  mnataeba  in  peosife 
serenity,  •'  for  appearing  to  doubt  any  atalsmecil  of  yonia ; 
but  the  truth  ia,  I  fear  you  have  not  yet  oonaolled  my 
Cousin  Winifred ;  at  any  rate,  I  am  bound  in  honor  to 
inform  you  that  ahe  is  at  this  very  moment  trraf^eah^ 
engaged  to  me/* 

Hugh  Jocelyn  smiled  sadly  ;  Fulke  muttered  an  j 
imprecation. 

"  Do  you  hear  that.  Uncle  Hngh  ?    Be  good  SQOQgb  In 
tell  Jocelyn  the  truth — be  good  enough  to  remsnibsr  Ibe 
compact,*'  he  said,  aignificantly. 
General  Jocelyn  started. 

"  True,  true  ;  not  mnch  danger  of  forgetting  Ihal^'*! 
said,  in  a  pained,  humiliated  voice,  vitile  be  sbeded  his 
eyes  from  the  light,  or  possibly  f zon  Bemie*B  eliadfas^ 
searching,  half^disdainf ol  glance,  II ever  Hngb  Joo^ys  fell 
the  degradation  of  his  position,  it  was  jual  tbeo«  wilb  bli 
fearless  nephew  lying  before  him,  scanning  bta  fiaeeirilb 
those  clear,  penetrating  eyea,  and«  i 


kliiBmaii  ill  quit  hia  house,  and  that  kinsmuD,  as  Hugh 
whispered  to  himafilf  ia  the  drugging  boors  of  the  long, 
dreAt  night,  that  kiiiflman«  **  my  only  brother's  only  son.  ** 
**Fiilke  recainds  me»  very  justly.  Bi^rnard,  that  in  these 
tnalttts  yonng  girla  are  guided  by  the  decision  of  a 
parait ;  at  leasts  nnderstand  ma  perfectly  :  Winifred  mUBt 
abide  by  mine;     Winifred  must  marry  Fulke," 

With  an  indolent,  amassed  look,  Bernio  raised  himself  on 
the  pillow. 

**  Uncle  Hogh,  my  Goasln  Winifred  might  desire  to  obey 
yon,  but  understand  me  perfectly,  while  I  live  my  Cousin 
Winifred  is  insuperably  bound  to  me ;  ehd  oan  be  no 
utau'S  wife  save  mine/' 

Fulke  bent  forward  eagerly,  with  startled,  frightened  ex- 
pression. The  very  same  assurance  that  Winifred  herself 
had  given  him.  The  self-same  words.  What  could  they 
maaa  ?  Qow  could  they  botfie  him,  or  break  the  cordon 
his  evil  band  had  oast  about  the  Joceljus  ?  He  advanoed 
a  lew  stepe  into  the  roooL 

**  You  are  insane,  Unele  Hughp  to  permit  this  assertion. 
I  tell  you»  once  for  all,  I  will  not  have  it,"  he  broke  out, 
angrily.  **  Winifred's  name  shall  not  be  coupled  with  that 
of  any  other  man..  I  will  atop  it  by  an  immediate  mar- 
riag*," 

tFlterly  unhurried  and  undisturbed,  Bemie  again  ig- 
nored Fttlkev  and  addressed  himself  to  his  uncle.  He 
tacitly  refused  to  recognize  Falke*s  right  to  have  any  voice 
in  Winifred's  affairs,  and  Fulko  equally  resolved  to  aasertit 

"  Not  while  I  live.  Uncle  Hugh,  oan  Winifred  marry  any 
Othev  man,"  he  repeated,  *•  She  could  not,  even  if  she  de- 
aiied  it."  He  ceased  rather  abruptly,  in  meroy  to  the 
intense  alarm  breaking  over  Genernl  Jocelyn^a  pale  face. 

♦*It  is  a  plot  between  them— a  vile,  nefarious  trick,*' 
shouted  Fulke,  lo»ilng  all  control  of  himself  in  hia  over- 
whelming rage.  **Ill  make  you  repent  it  before  I  am  two 
houra  older.  1*11  show  Misa  Winifred  whether  she  can 
defy  and  trifle  with  me  aa  ahe  pkaaea.  I  fancy  she  will 
think  better  of  it  in  two  hours — yea,  in  two  houra  she  will 
go  on  her  knees  and  implore  me  to  marry  her.  I  say  you 
ahall  repent  this  infernal  trick,  Hugh  Jo<?elyQ«  Ay!  re- 
pent it  on  the  gallows.  1*11  make  the  country  ring  with 
the  story  of  that  infamous  crime  in  New  Orleans.  I  defy 
yon  to  tear  that  cover  off  your  hand  and  tell  its  history  ! 
You  aire  a  donble-dyed  villain,  cheating  justice  every  hour 
that  you  live ** 

•'  Tius-toi  f  What  is  it  ?"  demanded  a  clear,  rather 
abrill  voice,  as  Madame  FriJ9sae*a  wiry,  daintily  dressed^ 
diminatire  figure  pushed  by  Fulke  and  stood  before  the 
ganeral,  an  odd  oompaasion  mingling  with  the  sharp  curi- 
oiit^  aa  she  beheld  the  helpless  diatt^aa  and  terror  in  Hugh 
Jooelyn'a  aspecL 

He  seemed  stricken  and  powerlesa,  nererthelesA,  as  she 
stood  directly  before  him.  He  fitretcbod  out  his  handa 
mechanically  toward  her. 

**  Harie,**  he  whispered,  helplessly. 

Without  a  word  she  lifted  the  hand  bringing  down  such 
cruel  taunta  upon  him— the  hand  never  bared  to  human 
gisce  for  twenty  years — the  hand  around  which  such  dark 
hinta  of  tragic  guilt  hung  like  a  pall,  threatening  to  enfold 
Jooelyn  Hall  and  ita  ma8t«r— lifted  it  to  her  tinted,  re- 
tonolied  lips,  and  kiascd  the  dark  kid  covering  passion- 

"  What  has  he  to  say  of  your  band«  Hugh  ?  What  does 
he  know  of  that,  or  of  our  aHalra  ?  I  tell  you,  Fulke  Fnl- 
k«iion/*  she  said,  a  swift  anger  in  the  not  unmusk^l 
Iralik-*^*!  tell  you  that  you  are  not  master  hia«,  to  coma 

bxillying  and  ordering  a  gentleman  in  his  own  hoiiso  like 
the  brute,  the  monster  that  you  are  t  You  know  nothing. 
1  aloui*  know  Hugh*a  eeoret,  and  with  me  it  sball  rest" 


**Ay,'*  sneered  Fulke,  provoked   out  of    hia   hal 
caution,  "perhaps  you  are  a  triHe  better  aoqitaioted  wii 
Hugh  Jooelyn's  past  history  than  moat  womem  wo<ild 
to  be ;  perhaps  if  the  truth  that  you  and— and *• 

He  paused,  a  vicious,  wicked  gleam  in  hia  eyea,  aa  if 
louged  yet  scarcely  dared  iling  broader,  ooazser  in 
upon  this  little  woman,  oowing  him  man  than  bi 
strength  might  ever  achieve^ 

"  Speak  on,  good  monsienr,  if  yon  dar«i**  idM  laldt  Tetj 
quietly. 

**I  say  if  you  and  the  general  ohoosa  to  laU  Hm  story 
of  your  friendship  twenty  years  ago,  BOmo  of  ouf  vlftnotu 
neighbors  might  take  alarm." 

"  Silence  there,  you  infernal  scoundrel  I**  abontAd  Iknia 
from  his  pillows,  as  Hngh  Jiicelyn  sprang  to  bit  feet* 
**  flow  dare  you  defame  a  lady  ?** 

'*Stt  down.  Hugh.     Ah,  dear  Bernie,'yora  afe  ever  tha 
gaUiint  Jocelyn  1     Content  you,      Mana  Frifliad  ii  not 
afraid  of  any  man,  be  he  erer  so  much  ie  diabkr    Madama 
FHssae  clapped  her  thin  hands,  and  glanced  at  Folke  lika 
a  smooth^  sleek  tigress  brought  to  bay.   She  bad  eaid  t 
he  wsa  a  savage,  a  tiger,  and  she  loved  hia  relentless 
moaity.     She  had  spoken  tmly.    'Something  inkernatn: 
responded  to  hia  barbarity  ;  but,  like  all  women,  abe  lov» 
his  barhftrio  hate  when  it  fell  only  on  those  ahe  detest' 
The  Frenchwoman  loved  and  hated  fiercely;  she  fla 
her  penclianta  and  pasaions  tx^fore  the  world  dell 
and  fought  her  own  bsiiles  with  its  opinions.     **Fnlk< 
Fulkerson,  do  you  think  thai  I  am  going  to  have  m; 
dear  general  browbeaten  with  the  bit  of  scant  bint  yo 
have  ^    No,  no,  it  shall  not  be.     Neither  ahall  I  submit  to^ 
your  shrewish  tongue." 

**  Very  fine,"  interrupted  Fulke,  pacing  up  and  down 
rapidly — **'very  fine  ;  bat  will  you  just  say  whether  or  nol 
I  huve  spoken  the  truth?  Will  you  or  will  you  not  aav 
whether  you  are  the  woman  Winifred  would  receive  if 
Winifred  knew  the  truth  about  you?    Deny  that,  will 

YOU  ?" 

**You  poor  fool !"  ahe  laughed,  in  cutting  acom*  '*! 
deny  nothing.  You  may  tell  it  to  all  the  world- 
post  it  in  the  shops,  cry  it  from  the  housetops,  h  i 
ia  all  tranquiL  Marie  cares  not  a  son  for  iL  Muriu  nviu;* 
the  secret  of  twenty  years  in  her  breast  Mondan?  Fulk* 
may  please  to  remember  he  does  speculate  on  thegenaral'irj 
misery,  and  I  will  not  have  it  lie  bnilda  bis  ea«tl«  ou 
straw,  and  del!  I  knock  it  down  with  a  tap.  1  expoaehim 
and  everything  with  a  word." 

Fulke  still  paced  np  and  down,  aoowling  bhiokly,  stjil 
vicious  and  sardonic 

**  Then  be  good  enough  to  tell  us,  if  you  are  so  brarr. 
how  it  is  that  you  are  Madame  Friaaae,  when  your  maidfn 
name  W|U  Fria^ae,  and  when  there  aro  no  other  Friaaa^i 
in  Louisiana  ?  If  you  did  not  marry  a  Friaaaa  bow  do 
you  come  to  \m  Madame  Friaaae  ?  Tell  the  world  tlut 
little  episode  in  your  history,  will  you  ?"  penlal^  Folke. 

She  kughed  diadainfully,  but  eveo  unde?  lb*  itmi*  hir 
cheek  pal&d  somewhat,  and  her  eyos,  glllfcorittg  with 
temper,  turned  involuntarily  to  the  general.  Tliagrlockfd 
at  eaoh  other,  Hugh  Jocelyn  and  hia  gtiaat^  an  OBtaftd 
able  look  no  one  might  inierprot  save  tboi«  ivcw  0«l4fil 
Jocelyn  viaibly  shrank  from  Uie  ane^Hng  inslfittatloa 
Fulka  conveyed  in  the  qu*Btion,  but  Madaane  FriaM  mt^ 
it  as  insolently  aa  it  was  asked. 

**Be  good  enough  to  hold  ycnr  tongnni  amiahla  mm- 
oienr,  or  you  may  take  your  hiat,  your  petite  mcvnfli  p^f 
apcilii^  '»  Monli  lad 

was  the  Irew  th^  di^w  brii 

into  view  and  arniuged   the  roal  laee 
throat     •*  You  m«y  go  wKbout  yom  im 
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Fnlke'a  npid  stridas  ended  suddenly  as  the  Ught  words 
fell  from  her  lips. 

"Mydesr  madame^"  interposed  Bernie,  ''yon  are  an 
old  friend  of  my  nncle's,  perhaps^ ^*' 

*' Ah,  I  know  what  yon  would  say,"  she  interrapted, 
with  a  graoefol  gestore.  *'  Ton  mean  to  inirodnoe  yonr- 
selL  Bnt  I  knew  (herald  Jooelyn  in  the  old  days  ;  he  was 
never  as  handsome  as  his  brother  Hugh.  Bat  you  are 
quite  aa  handsome.'* 

'*  Thanks,''  replied  Bemie,  good-homoredly .  **  Then  I 
won't  inirodnoe  myself.  I  am  already  introdnced — a  her* 
editary  introduction.  I  was  about  to  explain  that  we  were 
speaking  of  my  oousin  Winifred  before  you  came  in,  and  I 
beg  to  repeat  to  you,  dear  madame,  what  I  assured  Uncle 
Hugh  would  prevent  any  matrimonial  plans  for  Winifred. 
8ha  is  engaged  to  me. " 

*' And  if  she  is,  cher  ami,'*  retorted  madame,  tapping  his 
arm  playfully,  "  what  is  that  to  the  general  ?  He  has  not 
consented.    It  is  no  engagement  until  he  consents." 

''None whatever,"  echoed  Hugh  Jocelyn. 

''Ah,  madame,  you  are  too  true  yourself  to  say  that." 

Her  eyes  softened,  as  they  sometimes  did  when  (General 
Jooelyn  said  kindly  things,  or  paid  her  some  inimitable 
compliment,  in  that  resistless  way  the  Jocelyns  had,  and 
now,  when  this  handsome  Bernie,  in  his  deep,  rich  tones. 
tonehed  the  one  quality  strong  within  her,  it  pleased  the 
worn-oat  heart  of  the  worn-out  Frenchwoman. 

"Suppose  it  is  matter  of  policy,  my. princely  Jooelyn," 
aha  resumed,  drawing  a  seat  near  and  tacitly  ranging  her- 
self on  General  Jocelyn's  side,  whatever  and  wherever  that 
might  be.  "  Suppose— pardon,  cher  ami— suppose  you 
are  not  so  rich  ?  One  must  have  money — money.  Your 
Winifred  loves  to  live  in  a  grand  way.  She  has  been  poor, 
but  she  cannot  endure  to  be  poor  again ;  and  you  have  no 
money,  therefore  the  good  general  makes  provision — he 
marries  her  to  this  monster  " —  she  indicated  Fulke,  stand- 
ing inside  the  door,  listening  in  surly  silence,  but  listen- 
ing as  if  his  life  hung  on  her  words — "  this  prudent  Fulke, 
too  wise  to  spend  one  wasteful  sou." 

**  Mj  dear,  eloquent  madame,  the  match  you  propose 
iot  her  is  no  better,  in  point  of  fortune,  than  my  humble 
sell  Your  reasoning  is  excellent,  bat  your  facts  are  mis- 
taken." 

Madame  Frissae  shrugged  her  shoulders  deprecatingly 
and  held  up  her  hand  to  arrest  further  explanation. 

**  Nevertheless,  Bernard,  you  must  cure  this  penchant 
For  this  time  the  Jocelyn  cannot,  as  ho  always  does,  have 
his  own  way ;  and  that  magnificent  face  and  form  of  yours 
will  bring  you  an  heiress,  anywhere  in  the  universe ;  bat 
this  one— content  you  now — this  one  is  not  for  you.  This 
one  is  for  the  savage,  the  tiger,  Folke." 

The  sullen  growl  of  acrid  satisfaction  from  Fulke  josti- 
fled  the  descriptive  terms. 

Stnoge  as  it  seemed,  the  three  men  turned  to  this  one 
diminutive  woman  and  hung  upon  her  caprice  breath- 
lessly. She  had  been  scarcely  more  than  a  week  at  Joce- 
lyn Hall,  and  in  a  week  was  autocrat  of  the  destinies  of  all 
the  strange  household.  She  ;:anged  herself  with  General 
Jooelyn,  but  she  ranged  herself  against  Winifred.  That 
Maria  held  to  her  fealty  to  him  was  beyond  a  doubt ;  that 
aha  avowed  her  antagonism  to  Winifred  equally  admitted 
of  no  queation.  Fulke's  spirits  rose  in  taking  Winifred 
from  Bernie ;  his  vindictive  malice  felt  that  he  struck  the 
handsome  Jooelyn  a  deadly  stroke. 

''Nevertheless,  my  dear  madame,"  rejoined  Bernard, 
with  the  advantage  of  that  pleasant  courtesy  nothing  ever 
mffledf  "aa^toig  as  I  live  my  Cousin  Winifred  oan  marry 
no  olhsir  man  than  myself.    She  la  mine." 

**Pe9ter  was  the  half  impatient  reply ;.  "yon are  Justus 


tenadoua  and  obstinate  as  all  these  hard-headed  Jocelyns, 
and  you  will  bring  yonraelf  sorrow,  aa  some  of  your 
kinsmen  have,  all  because  you  will  not  be  warned,  because 
you  will  not  see  the  inevitable." 

"  It  is  because  I  would  save  every  one  of  you  needless 
trouble  and  sorrow  that  I  warn  you  how  worse  than 
useless  it  is  to  pursue  this  heartless  project  of  a  marriage 
between  Winifred  and  a  man  she  cannot  even  tolerate.  I 
tell  you  again  that  while  I  live  Winifred  is  mine.  I 
decline  further  explanations  to  any  one  except  Uncle 
Hugh." 

The  three  were  rigidly  still  for  a  moment  after  Bemie'A 
clear,  fearless  voice  ceased.  General  Jooelyn  moved  un- 
eaaily;  Fulke's  countenance  darkened  perceptibly.  If 
there  had  been  the  slightest  chance  of  a  reply  he  would 
have  demanded  an  explanation,  but  Bernie  ignored  him 
persistently  and  contemptuously. 

"Perhaps,"  began  the  general,  doubtfully,  "Bernard 
had  better  make  this  explanation.  I  can't  conjecture  what 
ho  means  by  such  an  assertion.  I  still  daim  the  right  to 
dispose  of  Winifred." 

"  My  dear  old  soldier,"  interposed  the  Frenchwoman, 
quickly,  "explanations  are  tiresome  and  boring  ;  they  are 
too  long  for  our  short  livesL  I  have  just  explained  all  that 
this  beautiful,  headstrong  Bernie  need  know.  Your  Wini- 
fred cannot  bear  poverty.  She  must  marry  the  next  heir ; 
and,  mon  Bieu  I  she  has  no  need  to  be  sad." 

"  The  next  heir  I"  ejaculated  Bernie,  a  profound  aston- 
ishment in  his  tone.  "Madame,  you  seem  to  forget  that 
my  ancle's  daughter  is  my  uncle's  heir." 

Once  more  that  subtle,  significant  look  of  intelligence 
passed  between  Hugh  Jocelyn  ahd  Marie  Frissae,  and  a 
dire  distress  seemed  to  weigh  upon  the  former.  His 
head  drooped  on  his  hand,  but  he  uttered  neither  word 
nor  remonstrance. 

The  Frenchwoman  laughed  with  such  deprecation  and 
bland  effect  that  Bernie,  watching  her  from  under  the 
long  lashes  lazily  closing  over  a  pair  of  dark-gray  eyes 
which  nothing  escaped,  said,  mentally,  "  She  is  meditating 
a  lie." 

"  My  good  Bernie,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  secret,  you 
are  so  honorable.  Keep  it  from  your  Cousin  Winifred. 
Ah,  keep  it  from  her  1"  she  began,  with  such  apparently 
ingenious  frankness  as  confirmed  his  suspicion.  "But, 
dear  friend,  your  uncle  respects  his  half-brother.  Ycur 
uncle,  our  poor  heart-broken  general,  hidea  his  grieL  He 
is  in  honor  bound  to  give  it  to  Fulke " 

"  Pardon,"  interrupted  Bernie.  "Only  in  case  of  Uncle 
Hugh  having  no  children." 

"Ah,  you  handsome  stupid!"  she  retorted,  with  crafty 
diplomacy.  "He  is  in  honor  bound.  He  desires  to 
provide  for  Winifred  and  please  his  half-brother.  It  is  as 
he  chooses.  My  dear  general,  have  I  not  stated  your 
great  ambition  ?" 

Hugh  Jooelyn  roused  himself  slowly. 

"You  have  stated  it,  Marie.  Bernard  must  go,  and 
Winifred  shall  marry  Fulke,"  waa  the  fiat  that  fell  from  his 
lips,  and  this  time  none  could  doubt  that  he  meant  it. 

"  I  will  leave  your  house  in  an  hour.  Uncle  Hugh  ;  but 
while  I  live  Winifred  is  mine — while  I  live  Winifred  can 
never  marry  Falke,"  was  the  stem,  deliberate  answer. 

CHAPTER  Vni 

OONSl  goheI 

Thb  drawing-room  was  a  miracle  of  bright  color  and 
light  The  frosty  Autumn  breeze  admitted  of  a  cheerful 
blaze  of  fire  in  the  grate,  which  flickered  and  flitted  in 
changeful  shadows  and  ahapes,  apparently  as  pleasing  to 
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the  old  <^ODe  of  nioetj  as  the  gr&teftil  warmtb,  toward 
which  the  extended  hef  withered  hftods  in  cbildiBh  enjoj- 
menl 

••So  goodp  80  very  nice/'  ah©  mattered.  **Tea,  and  we 
are  to  stay  all  tranquil  herep  and  dine  t  la  prince.  Oh, 
these  wonderful  savorj  dinners,  and  wines  like  nectar*  It 
is  worth  liTing  ninetj  jears  to  have  that  for  six  months. 
Marie,  is  that  yon  ?  Wrap  my  shawl  around  me,  will 
yonr 

The  door  closed  after  the  intruder,  but  instead  of  Afarie 
it  was  Winifred,  in  an  exquisite  toilet  of  pale-green,  aiogu- 
larly  becoming  to  her  dusky  eyes  and  golden  hair. 

*^Mon,  Dieu,  the  angel  I  It  is,  it  must  be  MaihUde  I" 
ejaculated  old  Madame  FriBsae,  with  a  bewildered  stare  at 
Winifred, 

•*No,  no;  I  am  Winifred  Jocelyn.  You  have  never 
seen  me,  although  you  have  been  here  so  long.  Shall  I 
put  the  shawl  around  you  ?  It  is  chilly,"  Winifred  saitl, 
drawing  the  shawl  around  the  aged  shoulders  gently  and 
deftly. 

The  old  woman  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  staring  at 
Winifred,  who  stood  on  the  rng.  the  glimmering  light 
smiling  down  upon  her  in  amused  surprise. 

•*  Dien  !  JXeu  f  The  very  voice,  the  eyes  seeing  into 
one's  aonl.  Speak  again,  my  child.  Mathitde^ah,  ma 
ravii^anti  Hathilde,  speak  again, "  she  went  on.  laughing 
and  Ofying  in  her  cracked  treble,  and  gazing  at  Winifred. 

**Tou  mistake  me  for  some  one  else.  I  am  Winifred 
Jooelyn/*  assured  Winifred* 

'•  Ah,  yes,  you  may  say  that ;  but  it  ia  Mathilda  Dteu  / 
how  aonld  I  forget  Mathilde?  Beautiful,  unlucky  Ma- 
thHde  1  And  how  madly  he  adored  1  Ah,  how  I  chatter  1 
Tou  are  Mathilde^s  child.  My  head  ia  poor  sometimes ;  I 
am  failing  ;  but  it  comes  to  me  after  a  bit.  Mathilde  died 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,"  rambled  on  SaraFrisaae.  •*  You 
are  Mathilde^s  child.     They  said  it  was  a  girl." 

*'  My  mother's  name  was  Winifred  ;  she  died  when  I  was 
born  ;  papa  never  married  again,  and  never  loved  any  one 
except  my  mother.  He  seldom  speaks  of  her  ;  he  cannot 
bear  it  He  loved  her,  and  no  other  woman  living,**  as* 
serted  Winifred,  with  some  pride.  **  We  Jooelyna  never 
change  when  we  love  or  when  wo  hate.** 

'*  I  know  that.  I  know  well  how  he  adored  her.  Hugh 
Jooelyn  worshiped  her  —  he  worshiped  Mathilde  just  as 
they  say  the  beautiful  Bernard  worships  you.  And,  ah, 
I  truat  it  may  not  bring  him  the  same  ill  luck/'  Win- 
ifred smiled  gently ;  she  pitied  the  Wt^nderiog  and  min- 
gling of  past  and  present  of  the  weakened  brain.  '*  My 
head  is  poor,  but  I  never  forget  things  that  befell  years 
ago — and  I  never  forget  that  awfnl  time.  Take  care,  it 
may  oome  back  to  Mathilde*s  child  and  that  other  Jooelya 
listen  to  me,  child.  Yon  have  dark  eyes  and  golden  hair ; 
so  had  she,  and  evil  came  of  it  But  let  me  whisper  to 
yoa  If  it  had  not  been  for  all  that  terrible,  heinous 
trouble  we  would  never  have  been  here,  me  and  Marie — 
drinking  chumpagne  and  iced-wine  lik^  cheap  water.  It 
brought  us  here*  Yes,  yes,  the  dark  eyes  and  golden  hair 
brought  us  here " 

^'Maman^  is  it  possible?  What  are  you  chattering 
about  ?*'  exolaimed  Marie,  entering  at  that  instant,  and 
paxmng  in  very  visible  displeasure. 

**  The  fire  is  so  warm  and  so  pleasant,  1  chattered  of 
nothing.  Only  it  is  Mathilde  come  to  life-*ahe  is  Ma- 
thilde*s  chMd."  The  elder  woman  pointed  to  Winifred 
with  her  ivory  walking-stick,  and  unmistftkabJe  apprehen* 
sion  in  her  counteuanoe  aa  she  perceived  bar  dAUght^r*! 
frown. 

"  Imbecile  r  muttered  Marie,  ringing  the  beO.  '•  Pwrdon 
ber,  MiM  Jooelyn.    Winifred,  she  is  in  her  dotage.    Go 


up-stain,  mamtm ;  they  will  brighten  the  fira  for  joo  vpl 
there.** 

**  And  bring  me  some  wioe-^ioed  wine*     And  viU  Jinij 
send  me  something  delicious  from  the  tabk  ?    Ah.  Maiicv| 
we  will  stay  here  always,  wou*t  wef    Yea,  yea.     Hoi 
divine  it  is !    That  trouble  twenty  yean  ago  gate  u  alll 
these  good  things.'* 

Marie  bit  her  lipe  angrily^ 

"  T^ke  her  back  to  her  room,**  she  said  io  Iha  ittvanl,] 
who  stood  back  that  Okneral  Jooelyn  might  paai  lala  IhttI 
drawing-room. 

He  advanced  oourtsously  to  greet  hts  guest 

"  Why  are  you  leaving  u«,  Madain^  Frisaae  '}  u*^  o»«eu^  j 
stopping  in  front  of  her. 

^'^iarie  says  I  must  go— it  is  her  n  1 ;  I  ehailefl 

too  much. ,    I  have  seen  Mathilde*s  i  I  f  have  toliil 

her  she  will  bring  sorrow  to  the  Jocalyns,  aa  her  ]BOlh«r| 
did — as  the  other  Mathilde^**  Hagh  Jooelyn  realed  ;  ltii| 
face  became  ashen.  He  glanced  in  mute  appeal  to  Ibil 
crafty  Frenchwoman  standing  behind  her  mother,  aiBl!l0|p| 
beuignantly.  **The  poor  mamait  can't  compreKend  howl 
dreadful  her  memory  has  become,"  she  obser?e*lt  dmrtiftg] 
a  warning,  menacing  glance  at  General  Joc«tys* 

'*Kot  so  bad,  Marie  ;  not  so  bad.     I  neveer  forg^  lla*^ 
thilde,"  mumbled  bent  old  madame*  as  ah«  hobbled  i 
the  servant    •*  And  the  wine,  don*t  forget  ibal»  lift 
the  bonne  bouche  from  the  table.     Oh  1  it  is  so  good^  i 
perfection  !" 

General  Jocelyn  walked  to  the  mantol,  •a4  Iseniiig  hlil 
arm  upon  the  marble,  gazed  into  the  fire«  M  U  miililft  Io] 
trust  himself  to  speak. 

**My  dear  Winifred,^'  Marie  said,  soaiiniQic  the  girl 
curiously,  with  perhaps  an  old,  keen  thrill  of  jedooay  ol 
the  beauty,  bHHiant  and  glowing,  quite  uuaidad  bj  ait 
**  How  charmingly  you  are  dressed,  and  how  welt  you  kok  I J 
I  think  you  have  almost  as  much  taste  aa  a  Freoehwotaaii,  [ 
and  that  is  faying  a  great  deal."    Marie  looked  up  al  Hia  | 
genera],  expectantly.     Her  gay  toilet  of  deep  erimaoD  and  j 
bkck  velvet  might  havo  offended   a  faultleoa  tmtiUt  but  j 
it  suited  her.     Bhe  had  seen  her  be«t  days,  despite  the 
skillful  retouching  of  faded  tints*     The  brighttt^n  was  a 
trifle  garish,  bnt  the  6ery  glitter  of  her  great«  bliek  eyas 
needed  strong  hnea.     *'I  fear,   my  dear,^*  she  wenl 
jestingly—**  I  fear  your  toilets  will  be  quite  lost  oo  jonr  , 
fianc^,  Mr.  Folke.** 

Winifred  walked  up  to  her  father,  and  slipping  her  hand 
Uirough  his  arm,  folded  the  other  around  it 

*'Papa  will  tell  you  that  I  am  not  enga^  loPolkik** 
she  said,  leaning  her  cheek  against  his  arm* 

The  Frenchwoman  watched  her,  a  world  of  envy  kin* 
dling  in  her  blazing  eyes — envy  and  jealous  dtalikr* 

•'  How  odd  r*  she  langhed.  wickedly.  •*  How  odd  1  whoi  ] 
the  dear  general  has  himself  been  my  informant*' 

Winifred  faced  him  quickly. 

"  Papa,  you  never  said  that,  I  am  sure.  What  dots  she 
know  of  onr  plana  ?'* 

The  resolute  sternness,  growing  habitoat  on  Httgh  Jo 
lyn*8  troubled  countenance,  became  tenfold  de«p«r.  Be 
was  iron  on  that  point,  and  solely  that  Her  r«alfftle» 
ooaxing  failed  of  its  potency  when  it  tonohed  upon  thiiL 

'*  My  dear,  you  are  scarcely  polite  in  your  irehajnABoa. 
Of  course,  I  said  so,  or  Madame  Friasae  wooM  aefwr  fcava 
told  you." 

"Very  well,  papa,"  rejoined  Winifred,  her  t^ei  hliiittg 
this  time.  "You  may  tell  her  now  thai  I  not  only  woii*l 
marry  Folke,  but  I  oan*t** 

Genieral  Jocelyn  opened  his  arms  involanlBrnj,  ud 
drew  his  daughter  to  his  breast,  with  aomeihing  of  hia  cM^ 
intense  aflection. 


**  My  oliild.  listen  to  me ;  let  me  talk  plainly  on  this  sab- 
ot tor  the  last  time ** 

"  Not  here,  papa  ;  not  before  her/'  interposed  Winifred, 
remulonBly.  as  she  oaugbt  a  glimpse  of  her  father 'a  eyea, 
ilirays  steadily  shunning  her. 


"It  don't  matter  ;  I  haT6  no  aecreta  from  Mane ;  it  is 
from  you  the  post  is  concealed/' 
••  From  me  r*  she  cried  out,  a  plaintive  Hug  of  pain  in 

the  sweet  voice.      •*  Papa,  would  you'  conceal  anythmg 
from  me  ?    Do  yon  love  her  batter  than  me  ?  What  right 
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has  she  to  oome  here  meddling  between  iis»  and  bringing 
na  tronbto  f  Oh  I  papa»  saj  thai  yoa  love  me  better  than 
anything  in  the  world.  ** 

**Ah  1"  mormnxed  the  Frenchwoman,  andfblj.    ''The 
same  old  story.    Jealons  as  Satan.** 
"Fl^N^  say  yon  don't  loTe  her^this  painted,  tawdry 

foreigner '* 

Marie  uttered  a  little  Frenoh  oath,  even  while  she 
laoghed  a  maligni;  triumphant  laugh,  and  waited  breath- 
lessly for  his  reply. 

*'No,  no,  my  child,  my  Winifred.  I  love  my  darling 
as  I  always  loved  yon,  but  it  is  not  of  that  we  must  talk 
now.  Winifred,  it  is  because  I  love  you  that  I  say  you 
must  marry  your  Oousin  Fulke.'* 
''I  won%'*  she  said,  decisively.  . 
"  Winifred,  would  you  do  anything  to  save  me  and  save 
yourself  from  disgraoe  ?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  papa,  I  would  do  anything  to  save  you.  For 
myself  I  care  nothing.  Disgraoe  can't  oome  to  us,  papa. 
We  have  done  nothing  to  disgraoe  or  humiliate  usl  Have 
wCb  papa  ?" 

Bhe  strove  to  gaze  up  into  hts  averted  face,  strove  to 
steady  her  voice  and  hold  to  her  old  faith.  A  terrible 
misgiving  seized  the  girl  that  her  father  was  on  the  eve  of 
some  confession,  wrung  from  him  by  the  peril  of  his 
position^wrung  from  him  by  Fulke  and  the  irate  painted 
woman  fronting  them. 

Winifred  felt  that  she  would  rather  die  than  hear  their 
base  hints  confirmed  by  Hugh  Jooelyn's  own  lips,  Bhe 
trembled  violently,  and  duog  to  him  to  save  herself  from 
faUing. 

"  We  have  done  nothing— nothing.  Have  we,  papa  ?*' 
she  repeated,  her  lips  parted  breathlessly,  and  her  eyes 
dilated  with  terror,  while  she  waited. 

"My  darljng,  you  have  done  nothing;  but  I — Ck>d 
knows;,  Winifred,  the  sin  of  twenty  years  ago  is  driving 
me  to  madness.  I  cannot  bear  it  I  meant  to  have  ended 
it  that  day  with  a  bullet     But  for  Marie  I  might  be  at 

rest  in  my  grave  now ;  but  for " 

"Papa^oh,  papal"  she  almost  shrieked,  "I  will  do 
anything.  Ob,  tell  me  what  to  do— only  never,  never 
speak  of  that !" 

'*  Winifred,  twenty  years  ago  I  committed  a  terrible 

crime " 

"Ob,  papal*'  she  gasped,  shuddering  as  she  covered 
her  face  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  weeping. 

**My  darling,"  he  said,  touching  her  hair  with  his 
ghastly  lips  and  speaking  mechanically.  The  French- 
woman crept  softly  to  his  other  side ;  she,  too,  watched  him 
,in  breathless  suspense,  and  even  while  her  eyes  glared 
jealously  upon  Winifred,  they  filled  with  tears  for  the 
man  seeking  to  avert  calamity  by  a  terrible  confession. 
*'  My  darling,  it  is  too  true.  I  did  commit  the  crime. 
Never  ask  me  what  it  was — never  seek  to  discover.  I 
have  striven  to  expiate  it — striven  in  vain.  Fulke  has 
the  dew,  and  after  twenty  years  of  remorse  and  anguish — 
God  have  mercy,  my  child ! — he  threatens  my  life ;  he 
threatens  to  send  me  to  a  felon's  grave,  to  cover  my  name 
and  yours  with  a  hideous  shame  and  obloquy,  if  you  do  not 
become  his  wife.  I  cannot  tell  you  more.  Ask  nothing, 
Winifred.  The  secret  is  killing  me.  My  darling,  let  me 
end  it  with  a  bullet  I  This  torture  is  more  than  humanity 
can  endura" 

**  Papa,  papa  !"  cried  out  Winifred,  between  the  suffo- 
cating sobs,  while  she  clung  closer  to  him,  and  the  French- 
woman's hand,  all  unheeded,  stole  round  his  arm — "papa, 

it  is  too  late  !    I  am  already " 

"  Stop,  stop  !"  interposed  the  Frenchwoman,  in  her 
swift,  high  accents.     *'i3o  silent  1    Beruard*s  ship  sailed 


at  snnriM  this  morning.    The  Arcturu$  lias  gone^  ^d 
Bernard^has  gone  with  it** 

'<My  darling,**  continued  the  hopeleaa  mice,  aosroely 
heeding  the  intermptiDn.     "I  wiU  endit  with  a  bullet  P' 

Winifrad  threw  up  her  arms  with  a  wild,  frantio  cry. 

''God  I  have  pity  1    Papa,  I  cannot  save  you." 
(TbbeooiieimMd.) 


SUNSET. 
By  Susan  K.  Phillips, 
GoNB  the  gioiy  of  the  dawn, 
Bose-flush  ovsr  leaf  and  lawn. 
Wakening  bird  and  opening  flower. 
Homing's  fresh  dellelons  dower; 
Gone  the  golden  bush  of  noon. 
Brooding  o'er  the  rose  of  June, 
light  and  warmth  In  affluenoe  giving 
Gladness  to  the  sense  of  living; 
Tet  the  tender  gloaming  creeping; 
Soothing  Nature  for  her  sleeping. 
Bathing  all  we  see  and  know 
In  sunset* s  soft,  pathetic  glow, 
In  the  promise  of  Its  rest, 
Gives  us  what  we  love  the  best 

Gone  the  passionate  Joy  of  youth. 

Gone  Its  fearless,  careless  truth. 

Its  frank  trust  In  aU  It  sees. 

Its  glorious  possibilities; 

Gone  the  courage  and  the  strength 

Middle  age  will  gain  at  length. 

If  steady  thought  and  self-reliance 

With  sense  and  faith  make  pure  alliance ; 

Yet  St.  Martin's  soft,  gray  weather 

Blends  In  peaceful  links  together 

Youhf  s  fresh  hope  and  Manhood's  wUl, 

With  patience,  swoet  content,  and  still ; 

The  stream  calms,  broadening  to  the  sea, 

Our  sunset  nears  Eternity. 


THE  EMPEROR  AND  THE  CHILD. 

A  Hindoo  Story. 

Maxy  years  ago,  the  snn  was  shining  over  the  great  plain 
of  Northern  India,  when  a  tall,  dark,  stern-looking  man, 
in  a  long  white  robe,  came  slowly  along  the  banks  of  the 
Granges,  and  stood  looking  down  into  the  dark  water  with 
such  a  grave,  earnest  face  that  it  was  plain  he  had  some- 
thing very  serions  to  think  about. 

For  a  full  half  hoar  he  stood  there  without  moving  or 
nttering  a  word,  while  his  face  grow  darker  and  steroSr 
every  moment 

Two  or  three  men,  who  were  coming  np  from  drawing 
water,  caught  sight  of  him,  and  as  they  passed  one  of 
them  pointed  at  him,  and  said,  with  a  laugh  : 

'•See,  there's  Gohur  Kshetriya  ( Gk>har,  the  soldier) 
waiting  for  the  ^h  to  come  and  cook  themselves  for  his 
supper  r' 

And  then  they  all  laughed  and  walked  on,  thinking  no 
more  about  him.  But  had  they  known  what  he  was  think- 
ing of  just  then  they  might  not  have  laughed  qoite  so 
loud  ;  for  at  that  very  moment  Oohnr  was  making  np  his 
mind  to  kill  a  man,  and  that  man  was  the  Emperor  Baber, 
who  reigned  over  the  whole  of  that  country. 

And  what  harm  had  the  Emperor  Baber  ever  done  t^^ 
/?  I  m.'' you  will  ask.        — 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  Baber  was  not  a  native  EUndoo 
at  all,  but  had  come  with  a  great  army  from  a  oountry 
away  beyond  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  had  conqnered 
India.     Then,  having  conquered  it,  he  made  yerj  striol 
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laws  to  keep  it  in  order,  pnnishiDg  sererelj  any  one  who 
broke  them  ;  so  that»  although  he  was  really  a  yery  good 
man,  and  a  Tery  kind  one,  there  were  many  people  who 
hated  him  bitterly,  and  thought  him  cruel  and  nnjosi 

So  Gk>hur  made  up  bis  mind  that,  as  the  Emperor  seemed 
to  be  making  the  people  unhappy,  the  Emperor  ought  to 
die,  and  that  he  would  be  the  man  to  kill  him.  He  knew 
well  enough  thai  he  would  be  killed  himself  for  doing  it, 
but  that  did  not  frighten  him  a  bit :  for  he  thought  he  was 
doing  rights  although,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  he  found 
himself  mistaken  there. 

Now,  to  meet  with  the  Emperor  was  no  difficult  matter, 
for  instead  of  shutting  himself  up  in  his  palace^  like  most 
other  kings  of  that  day,  he  was  found  going  aboat  into  all 
parts  of  the  town,  dressed  in  rough  clothes,  like  a  work- 
man, to  sae  how  his  orders  were  obeyed,  and  whether  his 
people  were  well  or  ill  treated.  So  €k>hur  hid  a  short 
sword  under  his  robe,  and  away  he  went  into  the  city. 

Bat  when  he  got  there  he  found  such  an  uproar  and 
confusion  as  he  had  neyer  before  seen«  The  whole  air  was 
filled  with  flying  dost,  amid  which  a  crowd  of  men,  women 
and  children  were  running  and  screaming,  as  if  frightened 
out  of  their  wits,  while  CTery  now  and  then  came  a  crash, 
as  if  a  honse  had  fallen,  or  a  great  tree  been  torn  up  by  the 
roots.  And  presently,  right  down  the  middle  of  the  street, 
came  rushing  an  enormous  elephant,  which  had  broken 
loose  in  a  fit  of  rage  from  one  of  the  great  baaaars,  and 
gone  charging  though  the  town,  destroying  all  before  it 

A  fearful  sight  it  was,  that  great  black  mass  of  sayage 
strength  tearing  along  like  the  rush  of  a  locomotive,  and 
beating  down  the  huts  on  either  side  with  one  slash  of  its 
trunk  as  it  swept  by,  its  huge  white  tusks  gleaming  like 
sword-blades,  and  the  foam  flying  from  its  open  mouth. 
Right  and  left  the  people  fled,  shrieking  before  it,  and  all 
was  terror  and  disorder. 

Now,  I  should  tell  you  that  in  that  country  there  are  a 
set  of  people  called  Pariahs,  or  outcasts,  whom  every  one 
hates  and  looks  down  upon  and  avoids  as  if  they  had  the 
plague,  and  nobody  will  sh^e  hands  with  them  or  speak 
to  them,  or  be  friendly  with  them  in  any  way. 

Why  this  is  so  would  be  too  long  a  story  to  tell  you 
here  ;  but  for  a  Hindoo  to  have  anything  to  say  to  aPariuh 
would  be  thought  quite  as  bad  as  for  one  of  us  to  be 
friendly  with  a  thief  or  murderer. 

Well,  it  happened  that  one  of  the  Pariah  children^a 
poor,  half-starved  creature— had  slipped  and  fallen  right 
in  the  elephant's  track.  Another  moment  and  it  would 
have  been  crashed  to  death  ;  but  a  man,  dressed  as  a 
laborer,  sprang  out  right  in  front  of  the  furious  beast, 
caught  up  the  child,  and  ](«ped  back  just  in  time  to  escape 
the  charge  of  the  elephant,  which  went  rushing  blindly 
down  toward  the  river. 

But  as  the  man  jumped  back,  the  turban  that  hid  his 
face  fell  off.  and  every  one  saw  that  this  man,  who  had 
risked  his  life  for  one  of  the  "  outcasts,"  was  no  other  than 
the  Emperor  Baber  himself. 

Then  a  great  hush  fell  upon  the  crowd,  and  every  man 
looked  blankly  at  his  neighbor,  as  if  he  could  scarcely 
believe  his  own  eyes.  In  the  midat  of  that  dead  silence 
another  man  suddenly  stepped  forth. 

It  was  Gohur  ;  and  he  knelt  at  the  Emperor*s  feet,  and, 
holding  out  his  sword  to  him,  said,  firmly  : 

*' Prince,  I  am  thine  enemy,  and  I  meant  to  have  slain 
thee  this  day  ;  but  he  who  saves  life  is  greater  than  he  who 
destroys  it  My  hands  are  weak  against  him  whom  God 
protects.  Take  my  sword,  and  kill  him  who  would  have 
killed  thee.*' 

Over  the  younp:  Emperor's  noble  faoe  oame  a  strange 
■mj^  as  he  listened  to  the  grim  confession.    He  stretched 


forth  hia  hand  and  ndsed  the  kneeang  man  gently  from 
the  earth. 

"Not  so,  my  brother,"  said  he,  kindly.  '*Thou  hast 
said  truly  that  it  is  better  to  save  life  than  to  destroy  it  ; 
and  should  /kill  any  man  who  has  confessed  his  fault  and 
been  sorry  for  it  ?  Take  back  thy  sword  and  use  it  in  my 
service,  for  from  this  day  I  make  thee  one  of  my  palace- 
guards." 

The  stem  Hindoo  bowed  his  head  and  wept  like  a  child. 

But  Baber's  words  came  true,  sure  enough  ;  for  in  after 
years  Gohur  was  one  of  his  bravest  soldiers,  and  saved  him 
many  a  time  in  battle.  And  to  the  end  of  his  days  he  was 
never  weary  of  telling  how  the  Emperor  had  spared  him, 
or  of  repeating  the  words  that  he  had  spoken :  *'  It  is 
better  to  save  life  than  to  destroy  it" 


ONE    PICTURE. 

CHAPTEB  L 

▲  MEBIOA.     LB2VLET. 

E  consoled,  signore — be  consoled. 
The  signorina  shall  be  my  special 
charge,  and  she  will  not  need  long 
to  be  led.  The  Signorina  America 
will  soar  1  She  will  be  rich!  She 
>  will  be  known  1  She  has  painting 
eyesl" 

Thus  did    the   good  old    Italian 
painter,  Anselmo  Truffi,  endeavor  to 
quiet  the  dying  father  of  the  weep- 
ing  girl,  who,  leaning  against  the 
grisaille  window,  entirely  given  up 
to  her  grief,  sees  nothing,  hears  nothing, 
knows  nothing  but  that  she  is  menaced 
with  one  of  the  worst  mortal  sorrows — 
the  death  of  a  beloved  parent 

What  did  it  matter  to  her  that  Truffi 
was  but  reiterating  his  frequent  prophecy  of  her  future 
greatness,  or  that  her  father  had  just  confided  to  the 
faithful  old  friend  of  now  eighteen  years  the  savings  of 
his  latter  life  that  she  may  study  in  comfort  to  become — 
like  Lenley  himself— an  artist 

By  morning  the  soul  had  flitted,  and  ere  another  week  the 
solemnities  of  burial  were  over,  and  America  was — except 
for  Truffi  and  his  very  infirm  sister,  Gindittar-all  alone. 

To  work,  then— to  work  1  For  if  the  little  hoard  failed 
ere  the  crop  of  success  was  gathered  in,  there  would  be 
nothing  for  the  orphan  but  a  poverty  more  soul-debasing, 
more  relentless,  on  these  far  shores,  than  she  could  have 
found  it  in  her  native  land. 

Little  did  America  imagine  what  her  task  would  be. 
There  were  already  so  many  artists  in  Rome  whose  talent 
was  great  It  would  be  only  possible  to  ultimately  suc- 
ceed by  finding  some  special  originality  of  talent — some 
pathway  comparatively  untrodden.  And  America  had 
promised  her  father  to  avoid  what  he  had  called  "  Throw- 
ing out  feelers."  She  had  promised  to  allow  nothing — 
till  she  had  done  something  worthy,  indeed— to  be  seen  of 
her  efforts  by  stranger  eyes. 

'*  Better  never  paint  but  one  picture  in  a  lifetime  than 
many  trifles,"  her  father  was  wont  to  say.  "  It  fritters  away 
the  very  soul ;  it  is  the  'idlesse '  of  the  knight  whose  armor 
is  too  heavy  ;  it  is  nine  times  out  of  ten  final  failure." 

So  America  became  a  target  for  comment,  an  unfailing 
source  of  bewilderment  and  conjecture.  What  was  sbo 
doing,  and  how  did  she  do  it?  Truffi  alone  and  old 
Giuditta  penetrated  the  solitude  of  her  quiet  studio,  ami 
they  were  stanch  and  true  in  their  silence. 
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aAOseated  her  and  oppre^aed  her  laags,  had  often  kept 
ber  toiling  when  she  should  have  rested.  It  was  a  pale 
face  that  was  reflected  in  the  long  ctfiqwcenio  mirror  tiiat 
•domed  the  lonely  stndio. 

Qiaditia  had  her  own  theory  aboat  Amerioa's  paleness. 
It  was,  she  said,  the  thickness  of  her  dark  locks. 

**  All  her  life,"  maintained  Ginditta,  *'  was  in  her  loug. 
long  hair.  A  pity;  yet,  after  all,  the  signorina's  only 
beanty  was  her  hair." 

And  Giaditta  spoke  truly,  for  a  certain  attenaation  both 
of  faoe  and  form,  and  an  ntter  absence  of  bloom,  made 
America  lack  attractiyenoss.  It  might  be  that  a  great 
spiritoality  of  expression  made  np  for  that  in  some  eyes, 
bnt  it  is  at  the  rose  that  one  looks,  and  not  at  the  grass 
beside  it 

The  picture — the  one  pb^pe,  the  fruit  of  these  silent 
and,  one  might  almoal  say,  penitential  years— was,  indeed, 
a  tluog  of  beaoij^  All  that  Amorioa's  own  face  lacked  of 
beiuty,  or  hsr  fona  of  sfrnmetry,  she  had  given  to  tha 
white-winged  ansd— th«  guardian  apurit  which,  bending 
above  a  dMd  ebiad,  is  about  to  bear  it  to  realms  celeatiid. 

WhafcaMontamooI  Upon  it  shone,  indeed,  the  light 
inefiafala  Theaa  syes  had  never  looked  upon  earth  or 
sinfnlnei.  Not  more  radiant  llie  Painless  wings  than 
the  immaooLta  brow,  not  purer  the  snowy  robes  than  the 
features  ebar  with  a  beaTenly  lostra. 

And  in  all  points  the  pioture  was  a  faithful  and  oon- 
Bcientions  work.  How  tmthful  in  their  rigidity  the  limbs 
of  the  fkir  dead  ehild ;  dank  with  the  dews  of  death  its 
dusky  hair;  over  its  eyes  the  impenetrable  vail,  never 
again  to  be  lifted,  except  to  a  supernatural  glory  I  The 
omoifix  above  the  oouch  bearing  a  Sacred  Form,  the  dra^ 
paries  on  bed  and  wall,  all  bore  the  same  impress  of  an  art 
that  did  not  soom  detail,  though  marked  by  the  unmis- 
takable atamp  of  a  noble  genius. 

Ansdmo  Tmffl,  in  his  d^'ght^  most  needs  suggest  to 
the  signorina  the  propriety  of  going  to  Paris  to  sell  this 
"  so-beaatif nl  picture,"  as  he  called  it  He  himself  must 
go  to  Paris  ;  he  needed  various  implements  of  his  art  that 
he  cculd  better  select  there  than  elsewhere^  and  Giaditta 
should  see  Paris  alsa  The  picture  would  be  so  difierent 
from  much  exhibited  there ;  "a  pure  sabiect  and  a  pure 
schooL"  There  was  a  lady,  too— a  very  wealthy  Moldo- 
Waliachian— who  bought  whatever  struck  her  fancy.  He 
knew  her.  They  would  exhibit  the  picture.  They  would 
see  the  oonnteas.    The  signoriDa  needed  rest 

SO)  ten  days  after  the  completion  of  the  picture,  the  trio 
departed.  

CHAPTER    IL 

THE  COUNTBSB. 

Thkbb  was  certainly  every  indication  of  a  wealth  profuse 
and  lavish  in  the  residence  of  the  Conn  teas  llmar. 
Gunilde  limar  was  not  one  to  deny  herself  anything.  The 
very  bronze  in  her  hall  had  cost  a  small  fortune.  Dor^ 
had  painted,  after  Scandinavian  legendary  subjects,  the 
superb  panels  that  decorated  her  receptioa-rooma,  and 
had  condescended  to  do  more  than  daub  them.  The 
« Turkish  interior "  yonder  is  a  G($rome,  may  it  please 
you,  and  that  group  of  l^ies  under  trees  of  the  Bonlogne 
woods  a  Bouguereau. 

Gunilde  herself  harmonized  with  all  this  gorgeousness 
as  a  diamond  with  its  setting.  Tliis  America  Lenley  re- 
marked to  Truffi  when  they,  in  obedience  to  her  invita- 
tion, visited  the  Moldo- Wallachian ;  but  the  old  man,  who 
could  be  sarcastic  if  he  liked,  said :  *'Not  a  diamond,  aig- 
norina,  Dot  a  diamond.  I  put  her  not  higher  than  a 
topaz,"  which  remark,  if  the  countess  had  heard  it,  would 
not,  as  may  be  supposed,  have  pleased  her  in  the  least 


Ah,  good  Anselmo  Truffi,  why  did  yon  not  try  to  aoU  in 
Rome  the  lovely  picture  by  your  f  jrmer  patron'a  daugh- 
ter ?  For  it  is  here,  in  tuis  Paris— here  in  the  house  of 
tbe  great  lady  who  is,  yon  flatter  yourself,  to  lavish  ber 
gold  to  purchase  the  ** Loving  Messenger,"  that  the  young 
girl  meets  that  man  who  ab  to  become  the  arbiter  of  a 
destiny  that  might,  it  may  be^  have  been  avoided  hi 
the  happy,  though  obaoureb  Roman  studio.  For  America 
Lenley  was  doomed  to  love  unloved.  Strange  that  even 
genius  is  not  a  guardian  to  the  heart*a  weakneas,  and  that 
tne  mind,  strong  enough  to  have  wreatled  with  discourage- 
ment and  toil,  could  not  resist  the  call  to  an  unwelcome 
slavery  of  soul  I 

The  countess,  dazzling  in  her  sweeping  robes  of  sea- 
green  silk,  that  form  an  eooentrio  ofBMt  for  her  snowy 
arms  and  the  whirling  waves  of  long,  nnbnided  auburn 
hair— it  was  a  whim  of  hers  to  wear  it  loose— entered,  fol- 
lowed by  America  Lenley's  fate^  in  the  ahape  of  young 
Lord  S^inghurst 

A  noble  head,  clustering,  ^yron-Hke  rings  of  golden 
hair  dose  against  the  brow ;  a  graceful  form  and  an  eager, 
excitable,  enthuaiastio  mannor— such  is  Algernon  Seling- 
hurst 

Differing  essentially  from  anything  that  had  met  as  yet 
Amerioa'a  eyes,  to  her  he  seemed  a  revelation  of  all  that 
waa  brighsat  and  best,  as,  when  presented  by  the  Countess 
Gonilde,  be  began  to  commence  flattering  upon  her  "  re- 
markable painting.** 

"Delightful  young  man,"  siid  the  countess,  in  an  un- 
dertone, to  TrnfB.  '*!  met  him  on  that  most  beautiful 
RigbL  He  is  a  little  too  much  what  one  might  call  im- 
passioned, if  you  will,  but  that  is  very  delightful  in  'this 
cynical  Paris.  He  admires  me,  oh,  so  mnch  I'*— this  with 
a  rolling-up  of  auperbly  fringed  eyes— the  countess  had 
black  eyes,  brows  and  lashes,  though  her  hair  was  light— 
and  a  sweep  of  her  golden  pheasant  fan— '*in&tuated  !*' 
A  pause.  '*  Ah,  well,  we  must  not  listen  to  oar  hearts  1" 
America,  talking  with  Lord  Algernon,  hears  nothing  of 
this ;  bat  Traffi,  who  had  it  settled  in  his  own  mind  long 
before,  in  view  of  the  faot  that  a  certain  handsome  young 
Italian — a  nobleman,  but  poor — had  broken  his  life  to  un- 
mendable  pieces  under  the  countess's  general  sway,  mat- 
tered, almost  audibly :  ^ 

** Hearts!— yours  is  a  tougher  stone  than  I  could  And 
in  our  Coliseum,  and  soaked  through  as  thoroughly  as  its 
earth  with  the  blood  of  stricken  creatures  !  Hearts,  Santa 
Maria  !— she  talks  of  hearts  T' 

Now  it  happened  that  Traffi,  poor  painter  though  he 
was,  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  a  certain  East  India 
nabob,  unmarried  and  eccentric,  whom  the  engaging 
countess  yearned  to  know. 

The  nabob  was  of  English  parentage,  though  bom  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  averse  to  society.  He  was  enor- 
mously wealthy. 

The  countess  ha  I  made  more  than  one  effort  to  become 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Belgrade,  untitled  though  he  was. 
In  fact,  as  the  countess  would  have  said  to  her  only  oonfi- 
dential  friend,  a  fat  old  German  baroness,  too  stupid  to  be 
anything  but  a  good  listener : 

'*  There  must  be  an  end  some  time.  .If  I  don't  marry 
soon  some  rich  man,  all  goes  down,  down,  down  P 

THe  countess's  peculiar  phraseology  was  a  mixture  of 
that  acquired  in  many  London  seasons,  in  a  few  in  Fkris 
and  Italy,  and  a  natural  carelessness  of  speech. 

'*  Why,  then,"  the  good  old  baroness  would  say, «« do  yoa 
keep  that  young  nobleman  hovering  about  you  f  He  has 
nothing  bat  a  much-hampered  estate,  and  that  poor  fellov 
lovt's  you." 

"How  dull  you  are,  Oiara!    Don*t  you  know  tkil  I 
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must  have  some  one  to  nuike  delightful  speeches  to  me  ? 
I  most  1  It  is  a  necessity  of  my  natare.  I  am  a  poetess 
in  OTery  feeling,  Mnsio,  art,  wealth  and  an  adoring 
saitor  1  Without  these  as  well  a  conyent,  dry  bread  I  Let 
me  grind  my  little  ax,  but  oh»  let  me  live  happily,  ti;i  I 
take  my  own  ax  and  chop  my  head  ofi !" 

Bewildered  by  the  figures  of  a  speech  so  extraordinary 
at  all  times,  Baroness  Van  Rosenthal  would  settle  her 
wonderful  wig,  sigh  and  be  silent 

The  conntess  turns  now  to  Truffi. 

"How much  does  the  signorina  ask  lor  her  picture  ?" 

Truffi  names  the  price. 

"Yon  remember  tbe  'Death  of  Adpnis'  that  young 
Brisbaron  painted  for  me  ?  Well«  the  nabob,  Mr.  Bel- 
grade, who  saw  it  on  the  easel  when  I  bought  it  right  ore? 
his  head,  still  wants  it.  Bring  him  to  me,  let  him  buy  it, 
and  I  will  take  the  Bxgaorina  Lenley's  '  Loriog  Messen- 
ger.' And,"  added  the  counters,  under  her  breath*  "it 
will  be  a  great  thing  lor  her  to  have  her  first  picture  aseB 
in  my  rooms." 

Angry  at  this  patronage  so  much  more  than  patronising 
of  a  genius  so  delicate  by  a  purchaser  so  Tenal*  Truffi  re- 
plied, haughtily  : 

"Tue  Signorina  Lenlej  will  not  need  such  aids.  Her 
eaccess  is  sure.  The  incture  has  struck  the  public,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead.  She  will  go 
on." 

"Not  very  long,  I  imagine,"  muttered  the  countess  to 
herself,  as  she  gave  America  a  look  that  took  her  in  from 
head  to  foot,  "unless  she  gets  some  flesh  on  her  bones 
and  some  color  in  her  cheeks.  Paint-poisoned,  I  should 
say,  like  poor  Brisbaron — don't  use  the  odorless  colors, 
and,  I  should  say,  is  consumptive  by  nature. " 

Now,  Truffi  was  desirous  that  the  countess  should  buy 
the  "Loving  Messenger,"  though  averse  to  her  doing  it  as 
though  it  were  a  favor.  He  promised  to  bring  the  nabob, 
and  after  some  farther  conversation,  it  was  settled  that  he 
should  do  so,  if  possible,  on  the  following  day. 

That  day,  while  the  nabob  and  the  conttess  settle  ihe» 
purchase  of  the  "Death  of  Adonis,"  and  the  eyes  of  that 
lady — so  Truffi  assured  his  sister  Giuditta — "spoke  all  the 
languages,  ancient  and  modern,"  for  that  gentleman's 
benefit,  Lord  Algernon  Selinghurst,  in  America's  studio, 
is  so  enthtisiastio  as  to  her  talent^  so  assiduous,  so — as  the 
poor  girl  says  to  herself— "charming,"  that  a  trouble 
entera  her  fluttering  heart  such  as  never  before  stirred  its 
pulses.     What  was  this  ?    Love  ? 

Next  day  the  "Loving  Messenger"  found  ile  way  to  lh# 
rooms  of  the  Moldo-Wallaohian,  and  Gunilde  iafontted 
everybody  who  beheld  it  that  it  was  '^The  oaly  piolu» 
the  artist  has  ever  painted.  Wonderf  al,  ia  it  nol  ?  Every- 
body says  so.  It  may  remain  unique,  you  sea  Delicate 
lungs,  and  always  a  chance  of  fever  in  that  draadful 
Rome  r  

CHAPTER  ni. 

FAUST. 

Thb  aged  Faust,  renovated  by  Mephistopheles  through 
all  his  semblance  of  youthful  ardor,  must  have  retained 
that  sneer  of  experience,  so  as  to  word  the  thought,  that 
conversation  of  the  devil  brought  with  it. 

Mr.  Belgrade,  an  unrenovated  Faust,  oouU  have  met 
sneer  with  sneer.  India  and  Paris,  the  one  for  fifty,  the 
othw  for  ten  years,  had  left  nothing  in  that  seared  heart 
but  a  determination  to  marry  whatever  woman  he  might 
fanoy,  and  that  soon,  for  he  admitted  to  himself  that  sixty 
WM  not  precisely  young ;  and,  when  visiting  the  conntess 
a  seoond  time,  he  found  Lord  Algernon's  eoup^  at  the 
r,  his  gloomy  laee    aaturnine  of  feature  at  some  bust 


of  Voltaire,  and  with  the  same  attenuated  outlines — grew 
darker,  and  he  almost  glared  at  the  young  lord  as  he  en- 
tered with  his  gliding  step  and  suave  bow  the  countess's 
flower*bedecked  morning  retreat 

Turn  now,  and  fly  for  ever,  Algernon  Selinghurst  f 
There  is  still  time.  Deeply  as  the  soul  is  enslaved,  it  is 
uot  yet  so  to  very  despair.  You  love  her  :  she  is  but  using 
you  to  spur  on  this  rich  old  man,  as  she  had  hoped  to 
stimulate  others  by  your  presenoe  and  evident  idolatry. 
Something  may  yet  be  saved  of  hope  and  gladnees. 

The  beautiful  siren's  snowy  hand,  which  will  never  b^at. 
in  yours  with  one  pulse  of  love— which  never  yet  gave 
yours  the  warm  deep  it  CKatea— has  not  yet  lured  you  to 
the  very  verge  of  tiial  preeipiee  wk  tiM  base  of  which  lies 
doom.  Fly— fly  now  1  Bat  he  wffl  not  fly,  now  or  ever, 
while  riiA  wiU  reeeive  him.  • 

To  drkik  in  life  f^fom  thai  wo  feameap  face,  to  mark  the 
eurvea  of  those  perfect  lipa,  to  watek  the  motion  of  that 
gloriooa  form — this  has  made  «p  the  sum  and  purpose  of 
the  young  man's  life  for  meatila;  nnd  he  believes  that 
Gunilde  Ilmar— hoveriag  oa  ^e  briiik  of  social  ruin  from 
the  exposure  of  her  debts  and  almost  poverty,  the  treasures 
of  her  BumptuouB  zooms  bemg  all  she  really  possesses, 
except  a  few  jewels— will  marry  hisi. 

Has  she  not  led  him  to  think  that  she  would  settle 
herself  in  the  humdrum  solitude  of  his  estate— Aspen 
Hall  ?  She  will  be  oontent^  she  tdla  him— content  with 
him  and  love  1 

Oh,  unsophisticated  simplieity  of  youth  and  candor  ? 
The  Moldo-Wallachian  scarcely  brieves  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  anywhere,  and  if  in  you — ^why,  good  look  simply 
bestowed  you  upon  her  for  the  time  being,  that,  properly 
strung  up,  the  delieioudy  wealthy  Mr.  Belgrade  might, 
seeing  you  enslaved,  fall  himself  into  like  bondage. 

Beaaoning  like  a  very  Macbeth, 

**  If  it  were  done  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
It  were  done  qolokly  " — 

the  nabobs  on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  sixth  week  of  Lis 
acqnaintanee  with  the  countess,  proposes  that  in  his 
delectable  society  she  ehall  forget  the  tragio  death  of  her 
whilom  spouse^  Xilled  at  a  boar-hunt  in  the  company  of  a 
sovereigii  prinoe ;  and,  phMsing  her  snowy  palm  in  his 
yellow  one^quite  the  odkir  of  his  own  rupees— swear 
"till  death  do  them  part**  to  be  bis  own.  Touohing 
picture  1 

It  now  became  neesssary— the  aabob's  proposals  being 
accepted— to  conceal  this  fact  till  it  ahonld  be  too  late  to 
hide  its  result  ■■the  marriage— from  Lord  Algernon. 

SesMlhiag  fold  the  countess  that,  though  she  had 
fooled  Ydm  **to  the  top  of  his  bent^'*  she  had  played  with 
a  «at«ro  of  whieh  the  ardor  made  it  dangerous.  What 
might  follow  the  -knewledge  of  her  present  determination 
Gunilde  eould  not  guess.    What  tragedy  ! 

But  that  there  would  be  some  terrible  consequence  as 
the  fruit  of  her  cruel  duplicity,  this  woman,  harder  of  heart 
than  would  seem  compatible  with  such  insight  into  an 
ardent  character  as  her  fear  evinced,  was  becoming  trem- 
blingly certain. 

The  livid  pallor  that  overspread  the  young  lord's  face 
at  the  sight  of  the  nabob's  equipage  at  her  door,  his  eager 
questioning,  all  argued  evil  to  her — evil  to  another  she 
had  ever  cared  little  for. 

Meantime,  in  order  to  be  free  at  certain  hours  from  his 
persistent  presenoe — he  had  been  wont  to  spend  whole 
days  at  her  side,  following  her  in  her  visits,  rides,  balls* 
and  even  to  churoh,  w4iereahe  oeeasionally  showed  herself 
—she  penoaded  Algernon  to  ait  for  her,  to  TruiB,  for  his 
portrait    She  wanted  it|  she  aaid. 
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Tbe  idea  of  ihxB  bftd  oome  on  %  day  wben  ho  had  pliiinlj 
deoiaQded  whether  ahe  intended  to  mftir j  Mr.  Belgrodoi 
tt&d  had,  because  of  a  ntmor  that  had  roaobed  him  of  the 
oonnteaa*B  debta^  o^ered  to  mortg^e  his  estate  to  free  her. 

'*  We  oonld  be  happj  at  Aapen  Hall,  and  I  could  aoon 
payoff  the  mortgage  bj  a  trifliDg  sacri&oe." 

Gonilde  listened  to  the  plan  by  which  be  propoaed  to 
•fleet  this,  but  thought  meanwhile  only  of  riddiog  herself 
of  him  at  the  houra  of  the  nabob's  yisits. 

Nay,  ahe  did  an  act  perhaps  even  more  cruel  than  the 
deception  by  which  she  brought  about  the  freedom  Alger- 
*noo^a  dttiugs 
lolVafElgaire. 

Sooi&g^with 
tlMi^keen  eye 
of  Ibe  woman 
<4/tha  world, 
America  Len< 
ley*8  iniatua* 
tion,  she  per- 
atuided  the 
artlcM  girl, 
whoee  sunlike 
purity  made 
her  easily  a 
dupe,  that  Al- 
gernon loyed 
her,  aod  bad 
arranged  the 
aitttogs  with 
Traffl  only 
that  he  might 
find  himseli 
in  her  scK^iety. 
This  America 
believed  with 
all  the  caudor 
of  an  immao- 
nlaiesoul^and 
was  happy  in 
her  delusion. 

The  count- 
ess absolntely 
ohuokleil  to 
herself  as  ahe 
re-entered  her 
carriage  after 
this  piece,  not 
of  diabolism, 
she  flattered 
herself,  but  of 
•elf-defeosLTe 
diplomacy, 
had  succeed- 
ed, and  the 
fitst  sitting 

was  in  progress.  The  nabob,  our  Faust,  almost  believes 
that  he  has  won  the  affection  of  his  prommsa,  so  faiolQ- 
ating  18  she  that  day.  Algemoo,  coming  in  at  thai  hour 
for  sherbet  and  coffee,  serred  chei  la  comlesse  at  about  ten, 
finds  the  nabob  departing,  but  is  himself  so  charmingly 
received  that  he,  too,  tieoomea  radiant,  America  Lenley 
dreams  of  lore  and  a  home.  Truly  the  countess  is  a 
woman  of  mind  !  

CHAPTER  ly, 

TBS    *'SL0W    CnSTltK/' 

It  is  night.  Over  yonder,  in  the  littlo  room  beyond  the 
studio,  where  Truffi,  painting,  stifles  his  deep  sorrow. 


FaASittT  LDTi  m  nmi4,— A  oa/kni-aKi.x.vi 


America  Lenley  lies  in  the  trane^like  sdate  whlok  now  has 
lasted  for  days. 

In  one  little  month  she  had  gone  to  thavery  pifioada  of 
a  BucoesB  rare  la  Paris.  It  is  nnUkeJy  thai  bar  da^  srvaa 
under  happier  circamstancca  than  thoaQ  I  am  about  to 
tell,  would  have  been  long:  but  what  ad4«d  yaaia 
might  hare  had  would  have  been  glodouL  Alaa  f 
painter  of  one  picture  J 

For,  suddenly,  without  a  moment  of  praparalimsit 
while  she  soared  on  the  wings  of  a  raptturoisa 
dream  so  fond,  so  foolish— Lord  Sdinghnrai  told  1ier«  is 

pelM  by  U 
gMillo 
oeaa  ol 
nsEr,   Ilia 

fforrowf, 
donbia     a  i 
agoniaa  of 
road  love 
QmiUdiL 

Already 
darmioed 
tho 

A|)plioalaaii 
yearst  i 
otiginaJly 
aonnd, 
rioa'a  baalt] 
giato  way  ss 
sndde&Iy  as 
an  niiatahAs 
aoaffoldbg 
from  which 
llieiBaiii  prop 
is  removed. 

A  Tiolaiil 
hamorrliaee 
loUo«ed  tbe 
Intarviewwith 
Lord  Se&ir 
Ltjrst^      and 

ttOlll« 

iv..*x>w*d  tht 
first,  and  now 
Oindtlla. 
veapiijig,  aft4 
waloklttg  tht 
lli«iker  of  a 
dapafHaffilib 
nobK  lovely 
liod  pitt^  aad 
loomed  lo  dia 
ij*ut  as  rapidlr 
as  Ibe  p€r^ 
famad     taper 


saifo^L  TiLLAoa. —  sea  paos  7^. 


upon  a  holy  shrine  when  Lenten  daya  an 

more  of  sacrifice,  no  more  of  toll,  no  moirs  of  Mll«d^es]v 

tion,  and  not  another  tear  1 

Over  yonder,  pacing  the  pavement,  are  tho  iMdnya  of 
the  countess.  Jacques,  the  confidential  hoad-oervisli 
knows  that  some  event  is  about  to  happen  whloli  mm^  ha 
attended  by  what  he  qualities  to  the  Bnglish  maid,  BaHsv, 
as  ''a  consequence  unpleasant  to  m  extrema'*  Whensi 
Betty,  a  rather  cynical  damaolt  who  has  lost  her  illaatooi 
as  to  the  capabilities  of  the  masculine  hoart  to  aiUfcr^ 
having  let  the  greedy  wonn«  oonoealment,  pt^  vpoB  bsr 
more  or  less  damask  cheek,  pallid  now  from  an  Qiirsqiiliid 
regard  for  a  reoi^ant  footman  who  stole  both  bar  lieait—t 
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wages— shrags  an  inoredalons  shoulder  with  a  movement 
poielj  Farinaau 

**If  the  young  lord  is  fool  enougk  to  bdieve  in  spoons, 
it's  his  own  iaolt" 

And  Jaoqnes  retires  to  theTestibnle^  pondering  upon  the 
poasible  bearing  of  "spoons"  npon  faith. 

At  this  moment  a  figare  superbly  attired  in  bridal  array 
— the  wedding  had  been  as  private  as  oould  be  managed  in 
Paria — appeared  for  an  instant  at  a  window. 

It  is  Qunilde,  Countess  llmar,  now  wife  to  Lathial  Bel- 
grade 1 

She  shrinks  quickly  back.  She  has  seen  pacing  the 
pavement  below,  the  form  of  one  to  whom,  despite  every 
aaered  promise,  she  has  for  now  ten  days  dosed  her  doors. 

8he  sees  a  ghastly  faoe^  eyes  wild  with  intensity  of 
misery  raise  themselves  to  the  light  of  the  wax  oandles 
that  adorn  her  boudoir.  He  has  not  seen  her.  She 
shrink  baok. 

A  voioe  calls  to  her.  Lathial  Belgrade,  unknowing  the 
anguish  of  the  heart  throbbing  madly  beneath  those  win- 
dows, and  capable  of  regarding  its  possessor  as  a  miztare 
of  fool  and  maniac  had  he  known  what  emotions  tore  his 
breast,  calls  agaio^  little  understanding  this  preposterous 
delay.     She  must  descend. 

Gathering  up  the  fan,  vinaigrette  and  gloves  that  lie 
npon  her  table,  and  bidding  Betty  make  haste,  Gunilde 
descends  at  last  As  she  enters  the  carriage  awaiting  her, 
she  sees  Algernon  Selinghurst's  livid  face  across  the 
street 

No  more  concealment  now.  He  can  read  only  too  well 
what  a  dupe  she  had  made  of  him. 

The  bridal  air  and  attire  of  Belgrade  would  tell  the 
story  even  did  it  not  repeat  itself  in  the  dress  of  Gunilde 
and  her  maid. 

A  horrible  oath  of  execration  burst  from  the  young 
man's  lips.  Then  he  runs  on  for  a  few  yards  in  front  of 
the  carriage,  which  has  started  at  a  rapid  rate,  Ganilde 
urging  the  coachman  on,  to  avoid,  she  says  to  herself,  the 
terrible  scene  and  scandal  she  foresees. 

There  ^ill  be  no  farther  ''scenes'*  with  Algernon  Sel- 
inghurst 

Quick  as  a  ilasb,  and  ere  any  mortal  hand  could  have  ar- 
rested his  coarse,  even  had  any  been  extended,  he  has 
thrown  himself  beneath  the  feet  of  the  carriage-horses. 

The  coachman  vain]y  attempts  to  check  them.  The 
bridal  vehicle  passes  over  the  body,  and  the  impetaous 
heart,  the  maddened  brain,  after  a  few  brief  instants  of 
agony,  are  for  ever  still  The  air  still  quivers  with  the 
final  curse. 

The  body  was  carried  beneath  America  Lenley's  windows 
just  as,  "  flying  as  a  dove,"  her  soul  rose  to  heaven. 

Paris  rejoiced  on  the  morrow  in  "  an  immense  sensation," 
a  "new  thing." 

They  say  the  nabob  has  tightened  the  matrimonial  reins, 
and  objects  to  being  financially  destroyed. 


THE  FRUITS  OP  INDIA. 

The  flushing  custard-apple,  with  its  crust  of  stones  and 
luscious  pulp ;  the  bulky  plantain-cones,  heavy  with  nutri- 
tioua  fluff ;  the  ambrosial  mango,  with  its  barbaric  magnifi- 
oence  of  flavor  and  perfume  ;  the  licki  hiding  under  a  ehell  of 
ruddy-brown  its  globes  of  transluoent  anJ  delicately  fra- 
grant flesh  ;  the  yellow  ^tia^,  peach-skinned  and  pleasant, 
but  prodigal  of  stones ;  the  monstrons  jacJc^  that  in  its 
eccentric  bulk  contains  a  whole  magazine  of  tastes  and 
smells  ;  the  enticing  lipari^  in  its  crackling  covering  ;  the 
solid  guaVii ;   the  oxalic  kamrak^  the  tart  tamarind,  the 


tooU  ridiculous  in  name,  but  pleasant  of  substanoQ,  and 
the  plebeian  but  very  wholesome  bair.  TIm  oitroB,  too, 
gorgeous  and  uselessly  generous,  hanging  out  to  your 
hands  its  golden  fruit,  guessing  that  yon  will  not  pick 
them,  knowing  that  you  cannot  waut  tbam,  exoept, 
perhaps,  to  throw  them  at  the  p^boy  ;  the  mnldtndinous 
oranges,  laughing  in  ruddy  bunches  through  tha  green 
leaves,  but  so  often,  alas!  soaking  the  juice  they  have 
secreted  into  their  rinds,  turning  your  flrst  gratitude  to 
resentment— fat-flkinned  and  nice  to  pluck,  but  hoUov- 
stomached ;  the  modest  limes,  the  fruit  of  the  sick,  with 
their  faint  color,  fainter  flavor,  and  flood  of  pleasant  jnice ; 
the  splendid  shaddock,  that,  weary  of  ripening,  lays  itself 
upon  the  gronnd  and  swells  at  ease ;  the  rank  popeyoB^ 
dastering  beneath  their  coronala  of  shapely  leaves ;  the 
pomegranate,  ifith  its  clustered  mbiea  enilaaked  in  bitter 
rind ;  and  the  melons  of  many  kinds.  Nor  are  these  his 
only  pray,  for  though  fruit  garnish  hia  meal  and  fnzmsh 
dainty  trifles  to  it,  he  spends  the  fierce  onset  of  hia  first 
hunger  on  the  humbler  vegetablea.  The  spare  carrot  and 
the  sohd  turnip,  the  wrinkled  lettaecb  the  tempting 
tomato,  with  its  polished  lobes ;  the  eelny  blanching  in 
its  pits,  and,  hiding  their  cool  stozea  beneath  zongk  leaves, 
the  prickly  cucumbers. 

Among  all  these  the  peaboy  thrives^a  while ;  for  they 
say  peaboys  die  young.  Thia  is  perhaps  the  rteson  one 
never  sees  peamen.  Or,  perhsps,  shouting  at  intervals 
becomes  a  second  nsture  to  them,  and  they  develop  into 
night-watchmen,  and  die— for  night-watchmen  also  are 
short-lived — of  bronehial  diseases. 


AN  ANCIENT  FLITCH  OF  BACON. 

Some  two  miles  Danish  from  Hjorrlng  lies  the  manor  of 
Asdal,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Jutland.  It  is  a  farm 
house,  remarkable  now  alone  for  its  side  of  bacon— a  side  of 
greater  historical  notoriety  than  even  that  of  Dnnmow,  for 
this  very  flitcl^  you  see  hanging  up,  a  shriveled^  rusty 
bone,  dates  from  almost  five  hundred  years. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  that 
Kirl  Poise,  lord  of  Asdal,  was  socustomed  to  turn  out  his 
swine  in  the  Autumn  to  feed  in  the  neighboring  forest 
together  with  those  of  the  lord  of  OJden.  The  proverb  at 
that  time  ran,  '*Odden  the  old,  and  Asdal  the  bold,"  and* 
a  certain  rivalry  existed  between  the  neighbors. 

The  Winter  drew  nigh,  and  the  swine,  fattened  by 
beech-mast  diet,  were  now  herded  and  driven  home  to 
their  respective  farms.  A  dispute,  however,  arcse  con- 
cerning the  posseesion  of  a  certain  bulky  sow,  followed  bv 
a  train  of  some  dozen  squeaking  piglings. 

"It's  m\pe,"  exclaims  the  lord  of  Odden. 

"No  such  thing,"  replies  the  lady  of  Asdal ;  **  I  know 
her  by  her  curly  taiL" 

*<Fiddlesticksr  continues. the  lord  of  Odden;  "that 
all  depends  upon  the  dryness  of  the  weather.  Yesterdaj 
her  tail  was  as  straight  as  your  ringlets." 

"I'll  go  to  law,"  indignantly  answered  the  lady,  not  at 
ail  pleased  at  the  implied  insult  to  her  tresses. 

So  to  law  they  went.  The  Jntlandera  were,  and  we 
believe  are,  like  their  Norman  descendants,  eesentially  a 
litigious  race.  The  authorities  heard  both  cases,  plaintitT 
and  defendant — felt  puzzled — scratched  their  polls.  Tbo 
matter  might  have  remained  undecided  to  this  day  had  nol 
an  eccleHiastio  present  suggested  how  on  an  old  carved 
stall  in  Hjorriog  Oathedral  he  had  seen  represented  the 
Judgment  of  Solomon,  and  forthwith  explained  the  history 
to  the  assembled  Court,  who  unanimoasly  condemned  the 
sow  to  be  split  in  twain,  and  a  moiety  handed  over  Uk 
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eftch  contending  party,  with  orders  to  salt  and  smoke 
their  respective  sides,  snd  bang  them  up  in  the  manor- 
hall^ihe  judge  declaring  in  his  charge  that  whoevvr  pie- 
serres  his  side  for  the  longest  period  free  from  worms  and 
rost  shall  be  prononnoed  the  rigutfoi  possessor  of  the 
twelve  little  porkers,  which,  until  the  oanse  be  decided, 
shall  be  considered  wards  in  Ohancerj*  and  be  dlowed  to 
feed,  increase  and  multiply. 

Time  rolled  on  ;  great  had  been  the  preparation  of  the 
lady  of  Asdal,  and  here  she  had  the  advantage  orsr  the 
lord  of  Odden,  who  knew  more  of  the  art  of  war  ihaa  that 
of  drysalting.  What  spices,  what  sal^>etre— if  tlMB  in- 
yented— what  curing,  what  smoking  she  made  use  ai  we 
cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  the  aide  of  baoon  waa  a  Inat 
only  to  gaze  npon. 

Little  porkers  grew  and  multiplied  ;  the  forest  swvmed 
with  curly  tails  and  straight ;  the  side  of  Asdal  is  still 
fresh  as  ever ;  that  of  Odden  has  a  rusty  look,  but  still  no 
harm  to  si)eak  of.  Another  inspection  is  ofer,  the  suit  is 
still  pending,  nothing  new  "in  re  demurrer,'*  as  the 
papers  say  ;  but  after  a  lapse  of  years  oovruption  declares 
itself  at  Odden,  deoomposition  later,  and  then,  worst  of 
all,  defeat 

Loud  are  the  rejoicings  at  Asdal,  louder  %yen  than  the 
grunting  and  squeaking  of  the  herd  of  swine,  handed  over 
fat— strange  to  relate — from  Chancery  to  the  possession  of 
its  triumphant  mistress. 

"  Victory,"  she  sings.  ••  Ever  while  Asdal  stands  shall 
that  side  of  bacon  hang  untouched  in  my  ludl,  or  may  my 
curse ** 

But,  suffice  it  to  say,  the  now  shriveled,  rusty  side  still 
remains,  historical,  authenticated— an  object  of  supersti- 
tion, on  which  the  fate  of  Asdal  hangs— for  now  five  hun- 
dred years.  It  was,  you  will  agree  with  us,  *'  a  monstrous 
fuss  about  a  bit  of  bacon.  ** 


FIGURES  FOR  A  DINNER, 

On  Ohristmas  Day,  1862,  when  Confederate  money  had 

begun  to  depreciate,  turkeys  in  Virginia  were  worth  $11 

apiece,  salt  thirty -three  cents  a  pound,  while  the  «*  jnle 

log  '*  was  915  a  cord  ;  fire-crackers  were  S5  a  pack.    In 

1863  turkeys  had  risen  to  $50  apiece ;  whisky  and  rum  for 
egg-nogg  cost  $75  a  gallon ;  sugar  was  from  $5  to  810  a 
pound  ;  flour  $125  a  barreL  Gold  was  at  a  premium  of 
$2,800,  and  a  plain  Christmas  dinner  cost  about  $300.     In 

1864  flour  was  $600  a  barrel ;  batter  $40  a  pound,  and 
sugar  $2  an  ounce.  At  a  Christmas  dinner  at  a  country 
house  near  Richmond,  they  had  for  dinner  a  $300  ham, 
and  the  last  turkey  on  the  plantation,  value  $175,  with 
8100  worth  of  cabbage,  potatoes  and  hominy.  •  Corn  bread 
was  served,  made  of  meal  at  $80  a  bushel,  and  salt  at  $1  a 
pound.  The  dessert  was  black  molasses,  at  $600  a  gallon, 
and  after  one  oup  of  tea^real  tea,  worth  $100  a  pound, 
treaanred  for  the  occasion,  and  not  sassafr^is— there  was 
coflbe^  €d  diMcretiofit  made  from  sweet  potatoes  out  into 
little  squares,  and  ground. 


SHADOWS. 
Makt  things  can  be  learned  from  a  shadow.  Lei  us 
make  an  example  or  two.  First,  suppose  we  are  in  a  part 
of  the  country  with  which  we  are  not  much  acquainted, 
and  we  want  to  know  the  direction  in  which  we  are  travel- 
ing ;  we  can  tell  by  the  direction  in  which  the  shadows  are 
thrown.  We  have  simply  to  note  the  time  by  our  watch, 
and  bear  in  mind  that  the  sun  rises  in  the  east,  and  sets 
nearly  south  by  midday,  after  which  he  goes  west  We 
muat^  at  the  same  time,  bear  in  mind  that  the  shadow  is 


thrown  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  when  the 
sun  is  southeast,  as  it  alwuyd  is  before  midday,  the  shadow! 
are  thrown  northwest  We  need  but  oompare  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  are  traveling  with  the  line  east  by  our 
shadow.  Again,  suppose  we  are  out  walking,  near  mid- 
day, in  the  Summer,  and  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 
the  exact  time,  nor  the  direction  in  which  we  are  walking. 
Take  a  stick — a  walking-stiok  will  do  very  welU  indeed— 
plant  it  upright ;  its  shadow  will  be  thrown  l^  the  sun, 
providing  it  is  shining  at  the  time,  and,  as  it  is  near  mid- 
day, its  shadow  will  be  short,  and  we  can  tell  wheiher  it  is 
before  or  after  Doout  for,  if  before  midday,  the  shadow 
will  become  shorter  and  shorter ;  if  just  after,  it  mill  in- 
erease  in  length.  So  that  in  this  experim^t  we  get  both 
an  indioation  of  tfie  time  of  day  and  the  means  of  tailing 
the  four  pohits  of  tho  oompass.  In  tins  Hea  tiia  whola 
secret  of  the  sundial. 
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Br  R.  P.  Salter. 

'<  How  ANNOYiNQ  I  Oh,  I  am  SO  disappointed  1"  cried 
Florry  Lloyd.  "  After  traveling  hundreds  of  miles  through 
India,  we  arrive  only  to  find  at  last  that  my  dear  father  is  no 
longer  here— transferred  last  week  to  some  other  place  with 
an  equally  unpronounceable  name.  It  is  all  the  fault  of  these 
natives,  who  do  not  seem  to  know  what  time  is,  and  who 
travel  as  if  a  journey  was  to  last  a  lifetime,  and  each  one 
of  us  sure  to  reach  the  age  of  the  patriarchs.  But^'* 
brightening  up,  '*  we  shall  certainly  find  father  soon,  for 
it  is  not  very  far  from  here  to  the  frontier,  and  he  must  be 
somewhere  on  this  side  of  the  line." 

Florry 's  disappointment  wasnot  without  good  reason.  She 
had  made  the  long  voyage  from  America  with  her  mother^ 
to  join  her  father,  an  American  missionary  stationed  in 
Northeastern  India.  At  Calcutta  two  young  Englishmen 
returning  to  that  part  of  the  country,  where  they  had 
large  plaAting  interests,  had  been  introduced  by  a  friend 
to  the  two  ladies,  and,  charmed  by  the  prospect  of  having 
such  sooiety  on  the  trip,  had  proffered  their  services  as 
escorts.  li(rs.  Lloyd  had  gratefully  accepted  their  offer, 
and  the  experience  of  the  young  men  and  their  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  the  natives,  acquired  during  a  long 
residence  in  India,  had  been  of  great  assistance ;  while 
the  pleasure  of  company  had  served  to  make  of  what 
might  otherwise  have  been  a  tedious  journey  an  interest- 
ing and  pleasant  episode  in  the  life  of  each  member  of  the 
little  party. 

"It  is  too  bad,"  taid David  Eoolesine,  the  younger  Eng- 
lishman. "  We  are  now  at  Bhangulpore,  quite  near  our 
plantations,  where  our  presence  is  sadly  needed,  but 
we  will  not  leave  yon  till  we  have  seen  you  safe  at  Kuppoor- 
puckree,  where  your  father  is  now  satioced.  Yes,  really, 
it  is  provoking  to  get  you  here  just  a  week  too  late  to  find 
him.** 

And  yet  Eoolesine  did  not  appear  crushed  at  not 
finding  the  Bev.  Mr.  Lloyd  at  Bhangulpore.  The  f^ 
was,  that  intimate  association  on  the  journey,  the  novelty 
of  his  position  as  protector  and  instructor,  the  appeals 
made  to  his  experience  by  Florry,  and  tco  constant  oppor- 
tunity for  gazing  into  her  black  eyes,  had  awakened  in  him 
feelings  warmer  than  fri«idship,  and  when  the  time  for 
parting  whs  supposed  to  be  near,  he  had  found  the  re- 
mainder of  Che  route  only  too  short,  and  wished  that  mis- 
sionary stations  were  even  more  remote  and  difficult  to 
reach. 

The  little  party,  with  their  native  attendants,  were  in  the 
main  street  of  the  village ;  on  each  side  of  it  extended 
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coxai-jKtd.  Hun  jftrd,  hiddsa 
from  riaw  of  pusters  bf ,  ii  |jj« 
inner  houao  of  Uio  C^milj.  «iul 
is  the  eleoneat  spot  in  the  wtiotd 
establijiltniiaot  Ciir»fiillj  mw^i% 
eaoh  daj,  as  li  religtaoa  dtity,  il 
is  hero  ihut  the  vobmsi  «i|  gjui 
^repnrd  tho  meal  of  rie«^  or  iier- 
hapsi  flftli.  il  tho  irilUgie  flBlMr< 
maa  hiis  reeeatlj  divgged  tbe 
pond  ;  here  the  Tegieilalili^  red- 
pepper,  epicee,  efo  dried  belbre 
etoriQg  them  for  Winter  ase  in 
the  Urge  fumiljr  jar  of  eiin^ 
baked  earth;  here  the  yonmg 
girl  makee  her  toilet,  and  ar- 
rangee  her  ehlning  black  bair 
and  her  omamentfl.  In  tbui 
jard  the  children  play  and  are 
Wft8bed«  and  the  old  voouui 
spioa     on    her    old-CaaMoMd 
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BQudl  ehops,  ehaded  bj  tnmbl^ 
down  verandas  ooTered  with 
old  matting,  rotting  ebiogle^^ 
and  torn  jnte-clotb  ;  side-Ion e«, 
or  ellejs,  branched  from  it,  the 
honees  on  them  mere  hnta  of 
bamboo  and  mod,  arranged 
w  i  t  h  o  n  t  order,  apparectl j 
dropped  here  and  there.  In 
tbeae  huta  the  owners  sleep  in 
the  rainy  season ,  and  there  the 
maala  are  cooked.  At  rlgbt 
angles  to  each  hnt  is  a  smaller 
one,  which  serves  as  fthelter  for 
the  goat,  or  tbe  cow,  if  the 
family  is  rich  enongh  to  own 
one,  and  as  store-honse  for  the 
wretched  fuel  of  leaves,  cakea 
of  dried  oowdung  and  maize- 
atalks.  A  bamboo  or  pen^stalk 
fanoe  incloses  tbe  other  sides  of 
the  qnadraagJe  formed  by  the 
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wheeU  or  grinds  oom  bj  b*i>d 
for  the  day's  med,  ia  ia  tbe 
■criptural  timeft.  H«ra,  lo(\  In 
the  heat,  the  old  men  and  the 
yonng,  take  their  midday  i 
stretched  ont  full  linglli  on 
their  bttcks,  or  on  eold  Wtiktar 
nights  shxTer  and  cower  orer  a 
wretched,  smoky  oowdmif  flm 
diacu^ing  their  erope,  raoH  or 
some  village  rnmor* 

"YoQ  oannot  enter  any  of 
those  dirty  hnts,*'  said  Moir- 
timer  Flower,  the  eld«r  of  the 
two  gentlemen.  **Oome,  wa 
will  try  lor  shelter  at  thai 
bungalow  ;  it  is  lbs  hmsm  of 
the  opinm*agent'* 

It  was  low*rootod,  bot  ape- 
oious^  with  a  wide  nermiida  io 
fronts  and   tbe    fcnr    lrav«i]«r>  | 
wer^  aoon  acoonioiodaAad  snd  ' 
made    weloooMi  by  Um 
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glad  of  onj  interraption  to  the  moaotoaoos  ooovse  of 
bis  life. 
Florry,  fatigued,  retired  earfy,  bat  Mrs.  Llojd  sat  on 
•  the  Teranda  with  the  two  yoang  men  whUe  thej  nnoked 
thoir  cheroots.  The  fall  moon  rose  slowlj  from  behind 
the  mango  orehards- that  surrounded  the  Tillage^  and 
shone  through  the  tops  of  feathery  bamboos  down  on  the 
troad-leayed  plantains  that  shaded  the  huts;  its  yellow 
light  bathed  the  thatched  fences  that  surrounded  the  little 
courtyards  and  revealedf  while  it  half-transfigured,  the 
heaps  of  refuse— leayes,  cowdung,  fuel  and  wood— piled 
np  round  each  poor  dwelling.  In  front  of  the  doors  of 
the  huts  were  large  ash-heaps  that  smoldered  through  the 
day,  and  served  as  burrowing- places  for  the  village-dogs, 
but  on  which  fires  now  glowed  red  in  the  night,  choking 
end  half-smothering  with  their  pungent  smoke  the  poor 
peasants  who  cowered  round  them. 

A  dark  figure  approached  the  bungalow ;  it  was  Eassee 
Singh,  a  shekarry,  or  natire  professional  hunter,  but  who 
was  now  accompanying  the  party  as  guide  and  headman 
oyer  the  native  attendants  He  bowed  low,  yet,  unlike 
most  Hindoos,  not  with  fawning  obseqiuousness,  and 
seated  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  veranda  at  a  respectful 
distance.  He  was  unlike  his  countrymen  also  in  seeking 
the  company  of  Europeans,  and  had  acquired  a  facility  of 
expression  in  English  such  as  a  native  seldom  reaches, 
nor,  indeed,  cares  to. 

'*  How  long  have  you  been  a  shekarry  ?*'  asked  David, 
knowing  that  Kassee  wanted  to  talk. 
••  Twenty  years,  sahib." 

"  Twenty  years?  Why,  you  do  not  appear  much  older 
than  that  yourself." 

••  1  am  thirty  ;  but  with  us  life  begins  early.  My  father, 
when  I  was  only  eight  years  old,  commenced  to  take  me 
with  him  into  the  woods  and  instruct  me  in  the  mysteries 
of  our  hereditary  calling.  He  taught  me  the  names,  ap- 
pearance and  habits  of  every  bird,  animal  and  reptile ; 
the  qualities  of  the  shrubs,  grasses  and  trees  among  which 
we  passed  entire  days— yes,  and  nights,  too.  He  tanght 
me  silence  and  patience  while  listening  for  the  footfalls  of 
an  animal,  and  how  to  distinguish  those  of  each,  whether 
leopard,  pig,  tiger,  deer,  fox,  bear  or  monkey ;  how  to 
discover  the  lurking-plcccf*,  haunts  and  whereabouts  ef 
any  animal  without  seeing  it  My  ancestors  have  always 
l>een  profeEsional  hunters,  for,  as  you  know,  I  belong  to 
that  caste." 

••  In  India,"  said  Mortimer  to  Mrs.  Lloyd,  in  explana- 
tion, '*a  mun*s  caste  determines  his  calling ;  the  son  of  a 
fisherman  must  remain  a  fisherman  ;  of  a  carpenter,  a  car- 
penter. He  cannot  become  a  blacksmith,  nor  a  shekany 
or  a  boatman." 

''But,"  asked  she,  **does  not  that  tend  to  overcrowd 
certain  trades  ?" 

••  Strictly  carried  out,  it  would  ;  but  it  is  a  social  restric- 
tion rather  than  an  active,  determining  custom.  Each 
villager  is  a  petty  farmer,  not  dependent  on  his  trade  or 
calling;  and  although  in  a  small  community  there  may 
be  twenty  carpenters,  each  of  whom  knows  the  rudiments 
of  his  craft,  yet  the  actual  work  in  it  is  left  to  the  heredit- 
ary village  carpenter.  Land  in  India  is  not  divided  into 
large  farms,  belonging  exclusively  to  the  proprietors,  as 
with  us.  There  are  wealthy  rajahs,  baboos  or  rulers,  or 
large  traders,  who  may  have  inherited,  purchased,  ac- 
quired by  grant,  or  in  some  other  manner  extended  tracts 
of  land,  but  their  tenants  on  these  lands  oanoot  be  dis- 
possesi^ed  at  will ;  as  long  as  a  ryot — that  is,  a  cnltirator, 
pays  his  rent  regularly,  he  holds  his  little  piece  of  land  by 
toDiint  right,  and  cannot  be  disturbed  in  its  possession  by 
his  superior — or,  as  one  migut  suy ,  his  feudal  lord.     He 


holds  it  on  what  you  would  call  a  perpetual  lease  ;  he  ean 
sell  or  traosier  tbis  lease,  and  the  purchaser  acquires  all 
the  rights  of  aotoal  ownership.  The  ryots,  or  peaaantsi 
are  children  of  the  acnl  in  the  tmest  sense  ;  they  are  part 
and  parcel  of  it^  and  a  landlord  counts  his  possessions  by 
villagea,  not  by  aerea.  Bound  each  paim-ahaded,  nest- 
lings hombla  village  the  land  is  parceled  out  among  the 
ryots ;  some  own  an  acre,  others  a  half-acre,  others  five, 
eight,  sometimes  as  much  as  twenty  acrsa. 

' '  The  life  of  the  ryots  is  a  hard  one.  In  the  rioe-plantiog 
season  thoy  toil  in  mnd  ancl  water,  bending  over  their 
work  in  the  chill,  early  dawn,  the  cnvvings  of  their 
stomachs  partly  staid  by  a  breakfast  of  rice  or  parched 
peas ;  bending  over  it  through  the  forenoon  hours,  the 
scorching  sun  beating  pitilessly  on  their  naked  backs 
until  noon,  when  they  return  to  their  miserable  huts  for  a 
scant  repast  and  a  short  siesta.  Again  throogh  the  long 
weary  hours  of  the  hot  afternoon  they  toil,  nntil  darkness 
gathers  and  forces  them  to  the  village. 

'*  The  labor  of  irrigating,  attending  to  the  crop  and  watch- 
ing it  at  night  follows,  and  when,  at  last,  the  rice  is  ready 
to  be  harvested,  men  and  women  wade  in  water  and  slush 
up  to  their  knees,  silently,  earnestly  and  rapidly  perform- 
ing fhe  important  work.  The  rioe  is  out  with  a  jagged- 
ed^ed  reaping-hook,  and  bound  into  heavy  bundles ;  these 
are  carried  at  once  on  the  heads  of  hurrying,  perspiring, 
weary  workers  along  raised  dikes,  to  the  little  family 
threshing-fioors.  None  can  be  left  on  the  field  over  nigh^ 
for  in  this  teeming,  hungry  population,  it  would  inevit- 
ably disappear  before  morning. 

*'  And  so  the  struggle  for  existence  goes  on  from  year  to 
year,  froni  childhood  to  premature  old  age ;  the  poor 
peasants,  intent  only  on  supplying  their  animal  wants,  live 
their  hard,  nnlovely  lives  without  aspirations,  without 
hopes — and,  indeed,  without  fears  for  the  future  ;  for  all 
their  thoughts  are  on  the  present,  and  their  minds  and 
bodies  are  fully  occupied  in  providing  for  the  rent  and 
their  dai'y  subsistence." 

"No  wonder,  then^  the  village  is  so  rr^iet,**  said  Mrs. 
LloyVl ;  **  all  are  too  tired  to  care  to  stir  Ur  Irom  LheLr 
huts." 

"There  is  another  equally  pow^rfnl  renson  that  keeps 
them  close,"  remarked  David  ;  "tlieir  superstition.  The 
lower  classes  believe  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  walk 
abroad  after  dark,  and  almost  every  native  will  tell  yon 
some  strange  experience  of  his  own.  Even  the  more  in- 
telligent among  them  are  infected  with  this  belieL  At 
home  we  cannot  get  a  native  servant  to  go  on  an  errand  at 
night,  unless  we  give  him  a  companion.  Gome,  Xa8se<>, 
confess;  you,  also,  believe  in  ghosts." 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  them,"  replied  the  shekarry, 
quickly,  "and  I  have  never  seen  one  ;  but  in  the  woods  at 
night  I  have  heard  strange  sounds,  that  proceeded  from 
neither  beast  nor  bird.  Perhaps  it  was  the  evil  spirits 
speaking  to  the  tigers.  Y9U  know  it  is  not  well  to  give 
information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  a  tiger,  except  to 
some  good  hunter,  who  will  shoot  it  soon— for  the  msn 
who  tells  will  not  live  long  ;  the  tiger  will  hear  of  it  and 
will  watch  for  him  and  kill  him.  I  remember  my  father 
told   me  about  an  old    tiger  that  his   father  knew  of, 

which " 

Whatever  convincing  story  Eassee  may  have  been  about 
to  tell  was  suddenly  interrupted,  a  bright  flame  shot  up 
from  the  thatched  roof  of  a  village  house,  illuminating  the 
squalid  surrounding^,  and  the  half-clad  family  who  rushed 
from  the  burning  hut  and  stood  wringing  their  hands  in 
impotent  grief.  Sparks  fell  on  the  next  cottages,  and 
they,  to9^  were  at  once  in  fiames,  for  nothing  is  more  in* 
flammah"  a  Hindoo  village  ;  everything  about  it  it 
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l>amboo,  thatoh  aod  grass*  roofs,  texbcea,  walls,  all  like 
tiodar.  The  fire  had  probably  originated  from  a  spark 
blown  bj  the  high  winds  from  one  of  the  open-air  fires 
that  smoldered  at  the  door  of  each  hat^  and  as  the  flames 
spread  the  villagers  looked  on,  helpless  and  apathetic, 
while  their  little  property  was  being  eonsnmed. 

The  women,  seated  with  the  children,  rooked  to  and 
fro,  crying ;  the  men  squatted  in  groups,  gazed  calmly  at 
the  scene,  saving  nothing,  not  even  untying  the  cattle  in 
the  side-sheds,  or  making  the  slightest  efiort  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  flames,  although  there  was  an  eioellent 
well  in  the  oentre  of  the  village. 

'*Oome,"  exclaimed  Mortimer,  ''the  whole  village  will 
be  destroyed  unless  we  rouse  these  natives  into  life." 

The  two  Englishmen,  the  opinm-ageot,  Kassee  and  some 
of  their  servants  worked  with  a  will,  palling  down  two  or 
three  huts  in  the  path  of  the  fire,  and  by  the  utmost  exer- 
tion forcing  the  peasants  to  carry  away  the  dt^Ms,  and 
bring  some  buckets  full  of  water,  to  quench  any  sparks 
that  Ml  across  the  open  space  on  to  the  roofs  of  the  huts 
beyond.  When  quiet  and  safety  were  at  last  assured  the 
friends  returned  to  the  bungalow,  where  they  found  Mrs. 
Lloyd  and  Florry  on  the  veranda,  the  latter  doubly  ex- 
cited by  the  fire  and  the  loss  of  her  jewelry,  which,  on 
retiring,  aha  had  laid  on  the  table  in  her  room,  and  which 
some  Adroit  tiiief;  taking  advantage  of  the  oonfuaion,  had 
oairiadoit 

Although  Kassee's  suspicions  at  once  fell  upon  their 
native  attendants,  nothing  could  be  done  that  night. 

«*  To-morrow,"  said  he,  "  I  will  endeavor  to  recover  the 
ornaments.  Bay  nothing  about  your  loss  to  any  of  our 
attendants ;  leave  the  discovery  of  the  thief  to  me.  Qood* 
night,  sahib." 

**  How  can  Kassee  discover  the  thief  ?"  asked  Florry, 
nest  morning,  after  the  little  party  was  again  on  the  road. 
"Had  we  not  better  stop  and  question  each  of  our 
servants  7" 

**  It  would  be  useless,"  replied  David.  *'  Hindoos  take 
to  lying  as  early  and  as  naturally  as  a  young  duck  to 
watnr ;  th^  are  adepts  at  it.  I  have  sometimes  wondered 
whetber  ibs  poorer  clasaes  have  ever  had  any  guileless 
childhood*  Notice,  as  we  pael^  the  children  in  the  village 
school  midet  that  large  tree  ahead.  Although  seated  in 
the  8had%  ibaj  have  taken  off  their  upper  clothes  this  hot 
day,  Saa  bow  their  little  dusky  bodies  sway  to  and  fro  as 
th^  grind  away  at  their  tasks.  The  noise  of  their  voices 
increases  as  we  approach  ;  the  urchins  wish  to  impress  us 
with  a  sense  of  their  assiduity.  That  little  group  appears 
deeply  engaged  in  figuring  with  lumps  of  chalk  on  the 
floor ;  but  after  we  pass,  they  will  have  observed  not  only 
our  dress  and  appearance,  but  will  have  formed  a  quick 
and  probably  shrewd  estimate  of  our  position  and  charae- 
ten.  Hindoo  children  seldom  play  together.  They  are 
bom  old,  and  the  burden  of  life  falls  early  on  their  little 
shonldera.  There  is  a  fawning  ebseqnionsnesa 'in  the 
lower  classes  that  is  very  annoyisg  at  tinea.  Ask  one  of 
them  the  simplest  question,  such  as  the  distance  to  the 
next  village,  and  his  first  endeavor  will  be  to  divine  how 
your  wishes  run.  If  you  look  weary,  he  will  ridiculously 
underestimate  the  distance.  Years  of  servitude  and  the 
struggle  for  mere  existence  have  crushed  bia  manhood, 
and  rendered  him  anxious  to  conciliate  all  those  above 
him.  But  the  condition  of  the  people  is  improving,  land 
is  increasing  in  value,  the  jungle  is  disappearing,  and 
labor  is  better  rewarded.  Thanks  to  the  exertions  of  the 
English  Government,  ednoation  is  now  spreading  rapidly 
among  the  young,  and  they  are  growing  up  with  tbo 
hopes,  interests,  and  aspirations  of  men  in  their  souls. 
¥onr  father  and  his  associates.  Miss  Fiorry,  aie  assisting 


in  the   great  work."    Florry  gave  him  an  appreciative 
gkmce,  but  one  that  disappointed  David. 

"8he  likes  to  hear  me  praise  her  father,  but  cares 
nothing  about  me  for  my  own  sake,"  thought  he. 

They  were  aproaching  a  small  lake.  On  its  bosom 
floated  water-lilies,  whose  crimson  flowers  contrasted  beau- 
tif  ally  with  the  bright-green  leaves ;  bushes  overhang  the 
wster,  fig  and  mango-trees  snrrounded  it,  and  through 
their  branches  a  flock  of  brilliantly  plumaged  parrots 
whirled,  screaming.  A  temple  dedicated  to  Vishnu  stood 
on  the  bank,  and  in  the  shade  of  a  particularly  fine  spread- 
ing tree  sat  an  old  Brahmin.  His  only  clothing  was  a  loin- 
cloth of  cotton  ;  round  his  neck  and  over  his  shoulder  wav 
worn  the  sacred  thread  that  designated  bis  office.  His 
skin  was  fair,  of  a  golden-olive  hue,  much  lighter  than 
that  of  the  aterage  Hindoo  ;  his  expression  was  intelligent 
and  aonte. 

**  We  will  bait  here  to  rest,"  said  MortioMr,  riding  up. 
*' And  Kaseee  tslk  me  he  will  profit  by  this  opportunity 
to  try  the  rice-tset  to  discover  the  thief." 

**The  rice-teat  T"  exclaimed  Florry,  inquiringly. 
"  Yes,  it  is  an  experiment  sometiouss  tried  with  the  uned- 
ucated classes  to  discover  the  perpetrator  of  a  crime  or 
theft,  by  working  on  his  superstitious  fears.  The  sus- 
pected parties  are  called  up,  and  an  Ojah  or  Brahmin,  after 
carefully  scrutinizing  their 'ooustenanoes,  gives  esch  of 
them  a  mouthful  of  dry  rice  to  chew.  Of  coarse,  the  in- 
nocent munch  away  fearlessly,  but  the  thief,  if  he  be  pres- 
ent, is  in  an  agony  of  apprehension,  his  jaw  relaxes,  his 
throat  and  tongue  become  dry  and  parched,  for  un«1er  tho 
influence  of  fear  and  the  spell  of  the  Brahmin's  watchfnl 
eye,  his  salivatory  glands  refuse  to  act,  and  the  rice  seem<^ 
like  sand  in  his  mouth.  At  a  signal  from  tbe  Ojah  all  spit 
out  their  rice :  that  of  the  innocent  is  masticated  and  soft» 
while  tbe  thief's  is  dry  and  hard." 

••I  should  like  to  recover  my  jewelry,"  said  FJorry, 
*'  and  yet  I  hope  the  thief  will  not  be  found  among  our  at- 
tendants; who  have  all  seemed  so  gentlH  and  faithfoL" 

The  little  party  halfed  in  the  shade  near  the  temple. 
Florry  went  to  her  mother,  while  Kassee  opened  negotia- 
tions with  the  old  Brahmin. 

"How  venerable  this  temple  is  I  how  peaceful  and  in^- 
preasive  its  surroundings  I"  said  David.  **  Even  its  idols, 
with  tbehr  uglifless  and  wooden  stolidity,  cannot  destroj^ 
tbe  religious  influence  of  the  whole." 

"Yes,"  replied  Mortimer,  "many  a  native  finds  consc- 
lation  at  this  temple,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  represent  all 
tlie  population  as  ignorant  heathens,  blindly  bowing  down 
to  'weed  and  stone.'  Borne  of  the  most  degraded  and 
ignorant  probably  worship  the  idol  itaelf,  but  to  many  of 
the  Hindoos  it  is  only  a  symbol,  and  serves  as  an  aid  in 
fixing  their  thoughts  on  the  gieat  Being  it  represents,  as 
do  the  images  and  pictures  in  a  church  for  the  pious 
Catholic" 

**  Kassee  1  Kassee  I"  cried  Florry,  running  up.  **  Com-* 
back ;  I  have  found  my  jewelry.  Some  one  has  returned 
it ;  placed  it  in  the  basket  mother  always  opens  whAii  we 
halt  All  is  here  except  one  pieea,  and  for  that  I  wdi  not 
have  onr  good  attendants  teated  or  searched." 

'*How  cbaracteriatic  of  the  adroit  Hindoo  1"  said  Morti- 
mer.  '*  Fearing  that  the  dreaded  Brahmin  would  dis- 
cover him,  the  thief  has  slyly  reetored  almost  all,  keeping 
only  enough  to  make  a  seareh  improbable." 

Biding  along  the  road  that  afternoon  David  watched 
Florry  more  attentively  than  ever,  Tbe  gentle  nature  she 
had  manifeated,  and  her  evident  desire  to  believe  all  their 
attendants  true^  bad  flnished  in  tbe  young  man's  heart 
what  her  good  looks  had  begun. 

"Mass  Fiorry,"  said  he,  "we  will  reach  your  father's 
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of  ion  been  cnxt  ttoder  old  ilie- 
ktf  rifia  to  hunt  lhi»  Hger.  hot 
I  wish  \o  go  alcne  ;  I  ought 
bjr  this  time  to  be  a  ooiDp»> 
tent  shekarrj  mjaell  Wo 
will  liflU  thia  eyfNilng  ocir 
that  JQDgla  yoti  spoke  ol  I 
know  there  mimt  be  plenlf 
of  tigers  in  it,  tbetr  tmcfci 
are  bo  pUin." 

"There  i«,  I  think,  obIj 
one ;  nn  old  m<ui*«ttter/'  ntiJ 
Eaflsee.  *'  A  tiger  coming  ont 
of  his  lair,  or  cover,  will  fol- 
low the  same  peth  for  dajrt, 
till  it  becomes  woll  defined, 
and  after  a  whilo  hia  patba 
become  Y&tj  no  mere  oa ;  his 
onnniog  reallj  ahowi  itself 
when  he  oomee  ont  of  Ihe 
edge  of  the  jungle,  for  Ihal 


fliation  to-morrow,  then  we 
will  have  to  leave  you.  I 
hope  70U  will  not  forget  me, 
and  that  jon  will  not  find 
jonr  new,  straoge  home  lone- 
some/' 

'*  Forget  jon  and  all  jonr 
kindness  X  never  can,"  ehe 
replied ;  **  bnt  lonesome  I  shall 
not  be,  for  I  have  oome  to 
India  to  aid  mj  father  in  his 
work,  to  assist  him  in  his 
labors  among  the  poor  peaa* 
ants.** 

David  felt  chilled.  80  then 
she  had  never  thought  of  him 
in  an  J  other  light  than  that  of 
a  polite  and  solicitoaa  travel- 
ing-companion* In  thia  mood 
he  dropped  back  to  talk  with 
Eassee,  his  favorite,  about 
hnnting  experiences  and  tbe 
ooTtntry  thej  were  passing 
through. 


I 
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I 
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he  alwaja  approaehea  with 
the  greateat  caation.  Do  not 
go  in  tiU  to*morrow  morning, 
when  we  will  all  ga  It  ia 
very  dangerona  to  be  in  the 
jangle  at  night  Then  it  ii 
that  the  tiger  ia  abroad  and 
enacts  his  bloody  1 

**Wen,'*  exolslaed  I^avid, 
who  felt  in  a  reokleaa  tnood 
jost  tben«  *'yott  have  told  ma 
of  some  of  the  tktilHog  aonea 
yon  witneaaed  in  tbe  imigle  al 
alghl»  standing  in  a  pit,  yoor 
eye  level  with  the  snrfwa  ol 
the  ground,  so  that  yon 
aee  aoylhinf  tlml  allowed  datk 
agaioai  Ibe  liglit  Tod 
aean  the  Kger  apring  oa  ila 
pray,  the  ligreaa  teaehiBg  bar 
young  to  kill, 


tfpo  fieroe, 
bloody*  jawed » 
striped  de- 
mons engaged 
in  deadly  atrife 
with  each 
other.  Why 
canDot  I  see 
Bomethiog  of 
all  thit  for 
myaelf?  I 
shall  take  mj 
stand  in  a  pit 
to-nigbt  Who 
knowfl  ?  per- 
haps  the 
honor  of  kill- 
ing the  old 
man-eater  has 
been  reserved 
for  me." 

That  even- 
ing F 1  o  r  r  y 
joined  wiUi 
others  in  en- 
deavoriog  to 
diasuadeDavid 
from  yeDtiir* 
ing  to  pass 
the  night  ia 
the  jimgle, 
but  without 
avail.  He  dis- 
appeared in 
its  gloomy 
depths.  Soon 
after  dark 
th^  heard 
two  distant 
vhota  from  his 
rifloi  and  then 
till  was  stilL 

As  the  loDg 
hours  of  the 
nigbtwore  oa 
Florry  oonld 
not  sleep ;  all 
sho  hod  heard 
of  the  dangers 
of  tiger-himt- 
ing  was  inten- 
sified in  her 
mind,  then 
she  recalled 
David's  solici- 
tude and  care 
for  her  on  the 
journey,  and 
felt  how  she 
would  miss 
bis  bright, 
cheerful  com- 
pany after 
they  parted 
next  day  at 
her  father's 
station,  while 
at  the  thought 
thai   possibly 
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migbt 
never  retntn 
alive  from  the 
jungle " 

-It  is  day- 
light,'* she 
heard  old 
K  a  B  s  e  e  say 
outside  to 
Mortimer.  "If 
the  young 
man  does  not 
return  by  sun- 
rise we  most 
go  in  search 
of  him." 

'*Bijt    have 

people 

enongh  of  our 

own  ?"    sfiked 

Mortimer. 

"We  will 
get  the  village 
*  g walla,*  or 
cowherd,  to 
drive  bis  herd 
tbrongh  the 
jungle.  No 
tiger  will  wil- 
lingly face  a 
herd  of  bufia- 
loea  or  cattle 
trained  to  re- 
Fpond  to  the 
cries  of  their 
gwalla ;  they 
will  drive  off 
the  fieroest 
tiger  or  kill 
him  with  their 
horns."  . 

K  a  ssee's 
plan  was 
adopted.  The 
men  set  out 
on  the  search, 
aud  soon  ar- 
rived at  the 
pit ;  it  was 
empty« 

Pushing  on, 
the  gwalls- 
witb  his  cattle 
ahead,  the 
natives  in  line, 
shouting  and 
calling  to  each 
otber,  they 
went  tbrougn 
the  jungle  till 
the  cattla  aud- 
denly  stopped, 
pawed  the 
ground,  and 
lowered  their 
horns  threat- 
eningly. 

*•  The  tiger  r 
said     Ksflsee; 
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«nd  there,  sore  enough,  iaj  the  robber,  woaaded  and 
naable  to  rise,  but  tearing  np  the  graaa  around  him  with 
hiB  daws  and  teeth  i&  ferodooa  rage. 

Eacoee  gave  him  a  ilniahing-ahot,  and  the  "oheemar*' 
oaate,  or  workers  in  hide  and  leather,  with  the  partj, 
skinned  it,  for  a  Hindoo  will  not  tonch  a  dead  bodj.  It 
was  clear  that  David  had  mortally  wonnded  the  animal  in 
the  night,  and  when  attempting  to  return  in  the  morning 
had  lost  his  ^aj. 

Lost  in  the  jangle  I  A  dreadful  fate  ordinarily ;  but 
here  Eaasee's  wonderful  skill  eame  into  full  play.  By 
every  minute  sign  on  the  gmas  or  reads  he  traoked  the 
lost  man.  ' 

Messengers  carried  back  word  of  the  aearoh  to  the 
ladieo.  Their  oonfldenoe  in  Kassee  was  great,  but  as  hour 
after  hour  passed  without  news,  Florry's  anxiety  grew  with 
the  lengthening  shadows.  Fiaially  a  shout  was  heard,  and 
the  hunters,  old  Kassee,  David  and  Mortimer  at  their  head, 
appeared. 

«*Oh,  Darid,"  cried  out  Florry,  forgetting  all  reserve 
In  the  joy  of  the  moment,  '*you  are  safe  I*'  and  she  rushed 
up  to  him,  pale  and  excited,  seized  both  his  hands, 
,  stopped,  blushed,  and  then  turned  pale  again. 

That  evening  at  sunset  thej  took  a  quiet  walk,  and 
before  they  returned  Florry  had  promised  David  to  be  a 
missionary  on  his  plantation  only,  and  as  his  wife. 

•'You  have  made  us  lose  a  day  with  your  tiger-hunting 
and  our  hunting  after  yon,"  said^Mortimer.  ''We  must 
start  early  to-morrow." 

'*  Well,**  exclaimed  David,  *'I  do  not  care  how  soon  we 
reach  Mr.  Lloyd's  station  now." 

"And  leave  for  your  plantation,"  said  Kassee,  "where 
my  lady  shall  be  mistress,  and  sit  on  the  tiger's  skin." 

"  Yes,  Kassee, "  responded  Florry,  "  and  you  shall  always 
be  our  shekarry." 


ROBIN  HOOD. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  bearing  names  of  which 
"  Bobert "  is  the  root  and  foundation.  I  wonder  if  it  has 
ever  struck  my  reader  that  the  nominal  existeuce  of  four- 
fifths  of  this  large  population  is  the  result  of  the  life,  ad- 
ventures, and  celebrity  of  that  great  outlaw,  Eobin  Hood. 
To  gather  up  tbe  links  of  evidence  would  fill  a  voluma 
I  will  occupy  the  remainder  of  this  paper  by  a  brief 
resumi  of  the  argument.  If  I  prove  my  assertion,  this  will 
be  demonstrating  the  reality  of  my  title,  and  show  con- 
clusively that  the  London  Directory  may  be  well  styled  a 
•♦romance.'* 

That  Bobin  Hood  was  the  fictitious  name  of  Bobert, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  has  been  proven  an  idle  fable ;  but 
although  there  are  serious  doubts  as  to  the  existence  of 
William  Tell,  there  need  be  none  as  to  the  individuality  of 
Bobin  Hood.  That  a  noted  forester — an  outlaw— of  this 
name  roved  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sherwood  during  the 
first  four  decades  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  beyond  dis- 
pute. 

"in  Looksley  town,  in  morry  Nottlnghamshhre. 
In  merry,  sweet  Locksley  town. 
There  bold  RoMn  Hood  was  born  and  bred, 
Bold  liobin  of  famous  renown." 

He  and  his  companions  lived  by  spoils.  His  popularity 
uas  twofold  in  origin.  He  was  credited  with  a  spirit  of 
liberty  chafing  against  an  oppressive  and  tyrannic  rule. 
He  was  equally  credited,  truly  or  the  reverse,  with  un- 
bounded kindnesa  to  the  poor.  Camden  stjles  him 
**pr(Fdonem  mtYisfiiiMim,"  the  gentlest  of  thieves.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  says  of  the  spoils  he  heaped  up,  that  he 
*' shook  the  auperflux  to  the  poor,"  and,  in  respect  of 


government,  *' showed  the  heavens  more  just"  Dying 
about  the  year  1247,  it  was  not  very  long  before  he  became 
an  **  institution  " :  every  country  ballad,  every  chap-book 
had  its  BUaj  of  Bobin  Hood,  his  princely  spirit,  his  skill 
in  archeryl  his  wondrous  adventures,  and  his  hair-breadth 
eaoapeSi  The  impression  that  he  was  of  noble  birth  only 
added  to  his  popularity. 

This  of  course  ooald  not  but  have  its  efiTect  upon  the 
nomenclature  of  the  time.  It  is  well  known  that  when 
Thomas  k  Beckett  was  murdered,  almost  every  child  bom 
immediately  afterward  was,  if  a  boy,  christened  Thomas.  * 
To  this  tragedy  myriads  ot  Thompsons  and  Tomlicsona  owe 
their  surnames.  The  dictionary  and  the  directory  are 
under  equal  obligations  to  Bobin  Hood.  There  need  be 
little  doubt  that  Oough's  suggestion  that  his  real  name 
'  was  "Bobin  o'  the  Wood"  (Le.  Sherwood)  is  true.  The 
corruption  "  Hood  "  is  perfectly  natural. 

(1.)  Look  at  soma  £nglish  phoe-names.  In  1730  there 
waa  a  *'Bobhi  Hood'a  Well,"  about  three  miles  north  of 
Doncaater;  and  Leiand,  the  great  itinerary,  visited 
"Bobyn  Hudd's  Bay,"  under  which  antique  dress  we  re- 
cognize the  familiar  village  and  coast  <*  Bobin  Hood's 
Bay,"  betwixt  Whitby  and  Scarboroagb.  Everybody  has 
seen  a  Bobin  Hood's  oak,  or  a  Bobu  Hood's  bower.  At 
this  moment  there  are  hundreds  of  country  inns  in  the 
north,  called  "Bobin  Hood,"  with  a  picture  of  the  bold 
archer  in  dress  proper,  or  intended  to  be  so,  to  the  period 
in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived.  His  bow  and 
arrow  are  of  course  always  depicted,  and  occasionally  a 
deer  in  the  distance. 

(2.)  Look  at  the  old  English  proverbs;  and  we  may  pre- 
mise that  if  a  man  has  created  a  proverb  he  has  made 
himself  immortal.  "  Good-even,  Bobin  Hood,"  quoted  by 
Skelton,  poet-laureate  to  Henry  VIIL,  implied  ••  civility 
extorted  by  fear."  Fuller  quotes,  "Many  men  talk  of 
Bobin  Hood  that  neere  shott  in  his  bow."  "To  over-shoot 
Bobin  Hood,"  is  another  proverbial  saying.  This  is  qnoted 
by  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  "  Tales  of  Bobiu  Hood  are  good 
for  fools,"  is  quoted  by  Cjimden.  The  most  familiar,  how- 
ever, was  "to  sell  Bobin  Hood's  pennyworths."  Fuller 
refers  to  this  as  of  things  half  sold,  half  given  ;  the  great 
robber  parting  lightly  by  what  he  came  by  lightly. 
"  Bobin's  choice,**  this  or  nothing,  would  seem  almost  to 
have  suggested  "  Hobson's  choice,"  for  Hobson  is  a  pa- 
tronymio  of  Bobert,  Hob  being  the  old  familiar  pet  name 
for  the  same. 

(3.)  To  Bobin  Hood,  again,  we  doubtless  owe  the  famili- 
arity of  several  names  applied  to  the  spirit  world  Our 
forefathers  were  very  superslitious,  especially  tho  country 
peasantry,  A  belief  in  "  bro;7nies,"  " dobbies,"  "pixies," 
and  ejves  kiudly  or  misohievous,  still  largely  prevails  in 
places  removed  from  the  busy  towns.  Superstitions  of 
this  kind  die  where  men  are  herded  together.  It  is  only 
in  dusky  woodlands  ghostly  sights  appear,  or  in  the 
silences  of  the  rural  churchyard  or  forest  avenue  that 
voices  are  heard  whose  utterance  is  not  from  human  throat  1 
Certainly  Bobin  Hood  must  stand  sponsor  for  much  of 
the  dread  that  nnr&os  infuse  into  naughty  children's 
brea&ts.  Tbe  pet  names  or  nurses'  names  of  Bobert  were 
"  Bobin,"  "Hob,"  and  "  Dob."  The  ignUfatutis,  to  this 
dfry  an  object  of  apprehenaion,  was  associated  early  with 
thd  bold  freebooter : 

"Some  call  him  Bdbim  QoodlftUow, 
Hob-goUin,  oc  mad  Crisp. 
And  some  againe  doe  terme  him  oft. 
By  name  of  Will  the  Wispe." 

So  says  an  old  ballad.  Robin  Goodfellow  and  JJot-gobiiB, 
it  will  be  seen,  represent  the  same  name.  Another  tilia  ior 
the  same  waa  "  Hob-lanthom"  (  i.0.  Bobin's  lant 
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jyt.  HalliweU  giyes  the  term  '*  Hob- thrush,"  adding  that 
it  k  9kmjm  mad  ia  aModatioa  with  Bobia  Qoodfallow. 
In  Um  ••Two  Ixmimakan  LoTecs"  (1640)  it  is  mid,  **li  ha 
be  no  hob-tbraah»  nor  no  Bobin  Ooodfellow,  I  ooold  finde 
witk  aU  mj  hoart  to  aip  np  a  aillybub*  with  him.*'  Here, 
then,  aielonrnamca,  **Bobin  C^oodfellow,"  '*Hob-goblin/' 
"Heb-]aalborn,~  ••  Hob-throah  *';  all  naed  to  give  penon- 
atioa  lo  fhal  eorioiia  light  which  occaaionally  maj  be  aeen 
in  manhj  and  woodj  diatrieta.  How  natnxal  ttial  Hfeoae 
ahoold  be  aiaodated  with  that  mTateiooa  d^pisen  of  the 
f oaaai^  whoae  name  was  in  everyboiy'a  month,  and  who 
oameandwent^wlioahowadhiinaalf  hese»tiMreband  eficy* 
whttBib  and  jet  oonld  nerar  be  canght  f 

"  J^om  alTW.  JuA»  and  fidrlM, 
Dotend  118,  good  hesfen," 

aqr  BeanmottI  and  Fletcher  in  one  of  their  plaja.  And 
emKj  reader  of  Shakeapeare  will  remember  how  in  "A 
Midanmrner  gighys  Dream  ^  the  Fairy  addrcaiaa  Pnok  as— 

"That  Bhiewd  and  knaTlsh  apdta 
GaUad  Bobhi  QoodfeUow": 

while  by-and-by  she  adda  : 

"  Thoea  that  Hob-goblin  oall  yon  and  sweet  Pack, 
Yon  do  their  worst,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck/' 

In  the  extreme  north  of  England  the  pet  name  for 
Ilobert  waa  Dob,  or  "Dobbin."  Guriooaly  enough,  to  this 
day  the  term  for  Hob*goblin  is  there  "  Dobby."  I  ask  the 
reader  if  this  can  be  an  accident?  Ck>ald  it  hare  been 
poaaible  that  five  distinct  names  should  be  giren  to  the 
ignU  /aiuu»,  or  to  such  woodland  eWes  as  were  supposed 
to  rereal  themselvea  under  hia  frolicsome  light,  all  haTiug 
Bobert  as  their  chief  component,  had  not  the  thousand 
and  one  stories  about  Bobin  Hood  and  his  merty  men  and 
their  nightly  escapades  been  apread  over  the  land  by  the 
ballad-mongers  of  the  time  that  immediately  followed  his 
death  ? 

(4.)  Once  more  :  look  at  the  general  English  nomenclature 
of  men,  birds,  beasts,  and  shrubs.  So  common  had  *'  Hob  " 
become  in  the  northern  and  midland  districts  of  England 
(for  every  man  you  might  meet  'twixt  York  and  Leioeater 
was  sure  to  be  "  Hob  *'),  that  it  became  a  cant  term  for  a 
country  yokeL  Thomas  Fuller  in  hia  ^'Liyea  "  speaks  of 
"  country -hobs "  where  we  should  speak  of  "country- 
men."   Thus,  too,  Goriolanua  is  made  to  say — 

"  Why  in  this  wool-lass  toge  should  I  stand  here. 
To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick  T* 

The^'ac^-ass  is  just  aa  often  called  "  dobbin  "  in  the  north, 
and  an  ewe-lamb  a  Aofr-lamb.  The  tame  ruddock  has 
become  the  "  robin  redbreaat"  ;  a  chicken,  a  rohlH  (robe- 
lot,  i.c  little  robio);  bindweed  goea  by  the  title  of  "  Bobin- 
run  in  the  hedge";  the  common  club  moaa  is  "Bobin 
Hood's  hatband";  while  erery  child  is  familiar  with 
"ragged  robin**  and  "herb-robert." 

Surely  thia  is  enough  to  testify  to  the  popularity  of 
Bobert  t  The  fact  is,  that  Bobin  Hood  gaye  a  atart  to  his 
name  similar  in  its  e£fecta  to  that  of  a  anowbalL  He  has 
grasped  all  he  haa  touched.  He  haa  left  hie  memory  upon 
eyerythiog.  He  has  stamped  his  march  upon  things  ani- 
mate and  inanimate.  So  long  aa  we  haye  a  language  and 
a  dictionary,  a  nomenolature,  and  a  durectory,  we  shall 
daily  be  reading  and  looking  upon  worda  and  namea 
which,  howeyec  meaningless  on  the  surface,  are  teeming 
with  veoolleotiotta  of  the  bold  outlaw,  whose  thrilling  a.i- 
Tentan%  wboee  kladly  boenties,  whose  supposed  devotion 
to  liberty,  made  him  the  idol  of  his  own  time^  and  an  ob* 
ject  of  intereat  to  his  oeuntrymeit 


And  now  wo  may  ask,  what  hus  Bobin  Hood  done  for 
English  n  nmeiifiatfflri^  ao  liur  at  aomames  are  ooneemed  i 
WeU,  in  the  first  pkoi^  Iw  made  ••Bobert'*  the  fkvorite 
name  at  the  front  for  a  eentory,  at  least  We  eyea  find 
Bobin  Hood  itself  appearing  aa  a  anmame.  A  tradesman 
bearing  the  sobriquet  of  Thomas  Bobyn-Hod  lived  at 
Winchelsea  in  1388.  At  the  yezy  time  that  Bobert  whs 
thus  popular,  baptismal  surnames  were  being  establiahed. 
As  a  consequence,  Bobert  was  no  sooner  a  Christian  name 
than  it  became  a  candidate  for  the  place  of  a  soxname. 
Bemembering  the  dififerent  pet  names  in  familiar  nae,  \^ 
will  Hot  be  ao  aatoniahing  that  I  ahoold  be  able  to  eotteot 
no  fewer  than  lorty-aix  separately-spelled  mmamnit  &li 
deaoending  from  thia  one  single  appeUation  I  while  Iiondon 
alone  could  gather  into  Hyde  Park  aa  many  aa  five  then- 
sand  aonls  whose  indfyido^ity  is  xeeogniaed  by  their  asso- 
ciatea  through  the  medinaa  of  this  lamona  titles    . 

(a)  Bdberi  haa  giyen  m  Bobert,  Boberfei.  Bobart, 
Bobarti^  Bobertson»  Boberson,  and  Boltortaoa. 

(b)  BobU  baa  beqnea^ed  Bobin»  Bobtaa^  Bobbins, 
Boblin,  BobinaoOt  and  Bobiaon. 

re;  i2o6  haa  lelt  na  Bobb^  Bobhs  Bobbie.  Bobeon. 
Bobkina,  Bopkin%  and  Bopea 

(d)  Dob  haa  handed  down  to  ua  Dobb^  Dobba,  Dobbie, 
Dobaon,  Dobbins,  Dobbing,  Dobinton,  and  Dobison. 

(e)  Hob  has  tranamitted  Hobb^  .Hobba,  Hobbea,  Hob- 
bies, Hobaon,  Hobbin%  Hoblyo,.  Hopkins^  Hopkinson, 
Hopps,  and  Hopson. 

(/)  Beaidee  theee  there  were  onoe  such  familiar  French 
diminntiyes  aa  Bobinet,  Dobinet,  Bobeldt,  and  Bobert6t. 
These  did  not  come  directly  from  France  or  Normandy. 
They  were  fbrms  adopted  by  the  country  people  from  tho 
habit,  oommon  then  aa  now,  of  copying  the  fashions  of 
the  more  noble  families.  Elizabeth  Bobinett  will  be  found 
in  the  London  Directory.  Hers  is  the  only  instance  that 
I  can  find  still  existing.  The  rest  were  all  marftijnm  in  the 
fourteenth  century. 

(g)  The  Welsh,  seizing  upon  the* name,  turned  ap- 
Bobert  and  ap-Bobyn  into  Probert  and  Probyn,  mi>eo- 
tiyely. 

Cam  I  add  anything  to  prove  the  popularity  of  Bobin 
Hood  ?  It  is  possible  that  we  could  not  have  apoken  of 
Hobbism,  or  of  a  Hobbist,  for  the  founder  of  that  ayatem 
of  philosophy  might  have  borne  some  other  name.  It 
is  possible  that  there  might  have  been  no  "Hobaon's 
choice,"  for  that  worthy  livery-man  at  Cambridge  migbt, 
under  some  other  sobriqnet,  have  comp^^lled  the  young 
collegian  to  take  the  next  horse  on  tbe  list,  or  none.  Cer- 
tainly our  old  friend  Punch  would  have  been  unable  to 
poke  fun  at  Cockneydom  under  at  least  one  name  of  the 
famous  company  of  "Brown,  Jones,' Smith,  and  Rabin- 
son,**  It  is  possible,  too,  that  "  before  you  oonld  lutv 
Jack  Bobinson"  wonld  never  have  become  an  English 
commonplace.  How  the  phrase  originated  I  cannot  aay, 
bnt  it  is  a  very  old  one,  if  tho  couplet  quoted  from  an  old 
play  bj  Dr.  HalliweU  be  genuine  : 

**  A  warke  it  ys  aa  easie  to  be  doone, 
As  tys  to  sajre  '  Jaoke  Robyson.' " 


Thb  fnture  is  always  fairyland  to  the  young.  Life  is 
like  a  beantifnl  winding  lane,  on  either  aide  bright  fLomma 
and  beautiful  butterfiiea  and  tempting  fruits,  which  we 
aearaely  pause  to  admire  or  to  tarte,  so  eager  are  we  to 
haaten  to  an  opening  which  we  inmgine  will  be  more  beau- 
lifnl  stilL  Bnt  by  degrees,  as  we  advaoee^  the  trees  gaow 
bare^  tbe  flviwers  and  l>ntt^rfliea  fail,  tbe  fruits  disappear, 
and  we  find  we  have  reached  a  desert  wastd 


FoOB  Miv  Bradley  I  He  paoked  his  dead  wife^a  ward- 
robe «iib  the  greAteal  eore.  dropping  tears,  into  two  large 
Santogft^tronks,  iind  the  drjgooda  boxea  that  held  all  that 
\  left  of  hie  beloved  Hark. 

There  were  twelre  scarcely  worn  dresaefl^  aU  in  Worth's 
hUeet  taahioii»  flated^  pufied,  rn^d,  fringed  and  trained. 
Thete  were  four  exquisite  white  wrappers,  coyer ed  with 
elegant  embroideiy,  that  BXaria's  soul  had  doted  on— poor, 
ifeak,  infalld  Marift— for  only  when  riohlj  and  fashion^ 
ably  dteaeed  was  she  entirely  happy. 

Theio  was  bar  latest  bonnet,  fresh  from  Paris,  that  she 
Had  never  WorD»  in  dl  its  gay  mockery  of  laoe  and  French 
ikywert,  uselese  in  the  bonnet-rack.    There  was  a  row  of 
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bis  OTTO,  with  the  daisies  in  hor  bonnet^ loved  her»  and  a 
married  man  1  He  used  to  shudder  when  he  thought  how 
she  had  langhed  her  way  into  Ills  heart 

Mr.  Bradley  was  a  handsome,  refined,  gentle-mannered 
man  whom  everybody  liked  and  respected,  and  he  and 
Maria  were  both  a  model  oonple  in  every  way,  though 
Maria  never  laughed — ^her  life  had  been  one  long-drawn 
sigh  over  the  blackness  of  things  in  general. 

She  was  a  good  woman,  ani  Mr.  Bradley  took  the  most 
devoted  care  of  her,  and  loved  her  as  well  as  any  one  could 
any  one  so  pining  and  fanciful.  She  was  a  firm  believer 
in  Spiritualism,  and  was  always  seeing  visions^  and  like 
one-ideaed  people,  who  have  nothing  else  to  do,  she  was 
so  carried  away  with  her  hobby,  that  she  persuaded  Mr. 
Bradley  to  a  partial  belief  in  the  same,  but  some  way 
neither  prospered  on  this  unearthly  diet 

Maria,  always  sickly,  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  had 
more  dyspeptic  visions  daily  of  people  who  had  gone  hap- 
pily to  rest  years  before ;  and  thirty-seven  yards  of  new 
silk  scarcely  raised  her  spirits  now.  The  doctor  said  she 
could  not  live  through  the  Winter,  unless  taken  to  a 
milder  oHmate ;  so  Mr.  Bradley  sold  out  his  business  for 
a  song,  left  his  old  home  and  his  pew  in  the  church,  near 
where  Eloise  sat  with  the  daisies  dancing  on  her  bonnet- 
rim,  purchased  a  new  installment  of  clothes,  mammoth 
trunks,  handbags  and  bandboxes,  and  traveled  for  fbur 
years  in  California* 

They  lived  a  while  in  the  pure  breath  of  the  mountains, 
where,  under  the  robin's-egg  blue  of  Oalifomia  skies,  and 
the  wine-like  sweetness  of  Califomia  air,  Maria  grew  a 
little  stronger ;  then  they  went  down  on  the  dreamy  Pa- 
oifio  Coast,  where  they  watched  the  seals  from  the  Cliff 
Huuse,  and  were  fanned  by  the  soft  airs  of  Oakland  and 
Berkley. 

When  they  grew  tired  of  the  Golden  Oate  and  ocean 
fogs  they  tried  the  tropical  heats  and  fruits  of  Los  Ange- 
les (the  city  of  the  angels) ;  and  so  up  and  down  they  went, 
till  a  large  property  was  nearly  consumed,  when  Maria 
concluded  sea-air  was  not  good  for  her,  so  they  returned 
to  Stockton,  a  quiet  town  some  ninety  miles  east  of  Son 
Francisco. 

Uere  the  chief  attraction  to  Maria  was  her  bosom-friend, 
Mrs.  Robbins,  a  large,  important  woman  of  some  means, 
who  lived  in  a  big,  solemn  house  in  the  suburbs  of  this 
town,  set  in  a  dense  grove  of  fig-trees. 

Mrs.  Bobbins  was  a  medium,  and  went  into  trances  and 
gave  sittings,  not  for  money— none  of  them  was  ever 
known  to  do  that— but  for  pure  love  of , the  cause,  and  for 
the  advancement  of  the  sainted  dead,  who,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  happily  need  none  of  our  poor,  earthly  interfer- 
ence. 

When  at  last  Mr.  Bradley  was  forced  to  go  to  New  York 
to  attend  some  neglected  business,  Maria  was  anxious  to 
board  at  Mrs.  Eobbins*s,  where  she  could  be  directly 
under  her  healing  power  and  tntorflge. 

Mrs.  Bobbins,  after  some  hesitation  and  the  promise  of 
a  goodly  price  for  board,  accepted  her  sickly  sister,  and 
surrounded  by  this  cheering  atmosphere,  Maria  grew  every 
week  more  charmingly  hysterical 

Mrs.  Bobbins  was  guided  in  all  her  actions  by  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  and  gone— ^t  least,  these  were  a  cloak 
for  all  incongruities. 

All  she  did  was  influenced  by  "they  "—the  safety-valve 
of  most  of  the  absurdities  of  Spiritualists.  Did  a  tramp 
come  to  the  dcor— and  tramps  are  delightfully  plenty  in 
California — and  ask  for  a  bit  of  bread,  she  was  imme- 
diateiv  controlled  by  some  sober  and  clerical  spirit,  and  read 
them  a  lecture  with  shut  eyes  and  uplifted  hands ;  ond, 
when  she  F^ked  from  this  pious  trance,  she  would  find  tb^ 


hungry  man,  with  frightened  alacrity,  had  fled  down  the 
walk  and  out  at  the  gate. 

"They"  were  evidently  all  spirits  of  a  saving  disposi- 
tion, albeit  she  said  they  were  of  the  highest  order,  and 
induced  her  to  cook  in  the  most  economical  manner. 

During  the  three  months,  that  lengthened  out  to  four, 
of  Mr.  Bradley's  stay  in  Kew  York,  Maria  drooped  daUy 
on  a  diet— ordered  by  the  spirits- of  water  grabam-oakes, 
without  butter  on  them,  tough  chicken,  boikd  in  water, 
butterlees  and  unseasoned,  milkless  tea  and  coffee,  oatmeal 
and  dry  toast,  and  the  spirits  did  not  allow  her  to  eat 
enough  of  even  these ;  but  they  had  such  fine  e^anee 
evening^,  such  spiritual  manifestationay  materialization, 
etc.,  through  Mrs.  Bobbins  I 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Bradley,  back  in  his  Eastern 
home,  went  to  church  each  Sunday,  and  saw  Eloise  in  the 
same  old  pew,  looking  a  little  older  and  less  oherry- 
cheeked,  a  little  less  sparkling  and  brimming  over  with 
smiles,  and  the  daisies  in  her  hat  had  been  exchanged  for 
Autumn  leaves. 

He  learned,  with  a  great,  painful  throb  at  his  heart,  that 
she  had  been  sick  with  a  fever ;  that  she  and  her  mother 
were  in  poorer  circumstances  thui  ever ;  that  the  man  she 
had  set  her  heart  on  had  married  some  one  else,  and  that 
she  was  twenty-six  years  old. 

So  he  left  his  kindly,  gossipy  old  neighbors  at  lasl^  and 
got  back  in  time  to  dose  poor  starved  Maria's  eyes,  to 
see  she  had  a  stylish  funeral,  to  put  up  a  costly  maible 
scroll  over  her  grave,  and  to  wander  like  a  lost  man  aboot 
the  verandas  of  the  dreary  house  where  she  had  died, 
through  long  days  of  perpetual  sunshine. 

Like  Enoch  Arden  under  his  palm-tree,  he  stretched  on? 
his  hands  among  these  tropical  glories  toward  the  Eas^, 
and  longed  for  Eloise;  his  heart  would  revert  to  the 
dumpling  girl,  who  earned  her  own  living,  coaxing  her 
way  through  the  world,  riding  roughshod  over  people's 
dignity  with  that  merry  laugh  of  hers  tliat  rung  in  his 
ears  so  long. 

He  had  lived  among  shadows  so  long  he  craved  for  her 
earthly  presence,  for  never  was  there  a  heartier  human, 
less  spiritueUe  or  more  fiery,  rose  than  Eloise  ;  but  he  was 
tired  of  angels,  and  he  wrote  her  as  soon  as  he  dared, 
asking  her  to  take  the  lost  Maria's  plaoe. 

Her  letter  in  reply  was  neither  yes  nor  no,  but  most 
aggravatingly  undecided.  She  told  him  it  was  too  soon  to 
think  about  it,  and  asked  him  to  wait  a  year,  and  then,  if 
he  still  cared  for  her  and  wished  to  risk  the  long  journey 
uncertainties,  she  could  better  give  him  his  answer. 

Poor  Eloise  was  thoroughly  surprised,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  do,  wanted  this  year  for  breathing-space,  long 
time  as  it  appeared,  to  forget  the  unworthy  object  she  was 
harboring  in  her  affections. 

So  Mr.  Bradley  waited  for  her  through  such  weary 
months  of  loneliness  thst  would  have  broken  Eloise's  heart 
had  she  known  all ;  and  when  the  slow-paced  days  were 
worn  away,  he  packed  \he  first  wife's  wardrobe,  prepara- 
tory for  his  journey. 

He  began  to  wish  that  now,  in  his  straitened  circum- 
stances, the  many  hundred  dollars'  worth  that  he  was 
crowding  into  such  small  space  were  back  again  in  money 
with  which  to  make  Eloise  comfortable  and  happy. 

Then  he  thought  how  few  clothes  Eloise  had,  and  her 
taste  was  so  much  simpler  than  Maria's — why  not  give  her 
the  most  of  these  and  cheat  the  Califomia  moths  ?  She 
wac  infinitely  smaller  than  Maiia,  and  these  could  le 
adjusted  nicely  and  no  one  would  be  the  wiser. 

He  folded  up  the  rich  shawls— a  Paisley  shawl,  a  long 
shawl,  an  Indian  scarf,  and  what  had  pleased  his  eye  sm-* 
*han  all  else,  a  costly  camers-hair  shawli  that  he  di 
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Jhoald  belong  to  Eloise.  Be  did  not  stop  to  think  how 
«hort  and  plump  she  was,  or  how  illy  a  shawl  would 
become  her,  but  pat  it  oarefuU/  awaj  in  camphor  for  the 
possible  future  bride. 

So  he  fitted  in  the  last  tray  and  turned  the  last  lock,  and 
left  his  boxes  and  trunks  in  Mrs.  Bobbins's  storeroom  by 
her  request  Be  paid  her  for  taking  charge  of  the  same, 
and  gaye  her  the  keys  at  parting,  saying  : 

"They  are  leady  to  ship  to  me  any  time  if  I  do  not 
return,  and,  in  the  meantime,  keep  these  duplicate  keys, 
so  they  can  be  aired  if  necessary. 

Poor  man  !  he  little  dreamed  of  what  a  thorough  airing 
they  would  get  before  his  return  I 

When  he  reached  home  he  found  the  old  wound  scarcely 
healed  in  Eloise's  heart,  and  between  this  and  the  dread 
of  leaying  her  mother,  she  persuaded  him  to  wait  another 
year,  when  one  bright  June  day  he  set  out  with  her  to  the 
distant  land  of  the  sunset,  thinking  no  cloud  could  ever  rise 
again  in  his  horizon. 

After  long  days  of  listening  to  the  ding-dang  of  the 
OTcrland  train  crossing  mountain  and  desert  and  canyon, 
they  were  glad  to  stop  and  rest  at  Stockton  to  obtain  the 
stored  articles  before  proceeding  to  their  home  proper  in 
Oakland. 

Eloise's  spirits  fell,  however,  at  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Bob- 
bins's  formidablo-lookiog  house  in  its  grove  of  fig-trees, 
which  were  grown  thicker  and  darker  than  ever. 

The  front  of  the  house  was  closed  and  locked,  but  the 
housekeeper — a  sweet -faced,  intelligent  woman  —  came 
running  out  at  the  side-door. 

"So  glad  to  see  you  again,  Mr.  Bradley!"  she  said, 
emphatically. 

"  Mis.  Bobbins  has  been  gone  East  visiting  her  friend 
there  since  April  She  said  the  spirits  told  her  you  were 
dead,  and  were  never  coming  back,  so  she  locked  up  your 
things,  telling  me,  when  they  were  sent  for  by  your  rela- 
tives, they  would  find  them  ready  to  ship  in  the  storeroom 
just  as  you  left  them.*' 

Mr.  Biadley  looked  relieved.  Great  respect  as  he  had 
for  Mrs.  Bobbins,  he  did  not  care  to  be  cried  over,  or  to 
have  her  go  into  trances,  using  herself  as  speaking-tube 
for  the  dead  Maria  before  Eloise,  who,  he  was  sure,  would 
laugh  in  the  good  womon's  face. 

So,  after  a  comfortable  supper,  he  repaired  with  his  Keys 
to  the  storeroom,  Eloise — alert  with  a  curiosity  as  to  what 
the  dead  woman's  wardrobe  would  be  like — at  his  heels  to 
bold  the  light  for  him. 

The  room  was  very  dark,  for  they  have  no  twilights  in 
California,  and  darkness  comes  with  one  full  swoop. 

The  big  dry  goods  box  stands  there  jast  as  he  left  it,  and 
one  of  the  large  trunks ;  in  the  place  of  the  other  one  sets 
a  small,  seedy  hair  trunk  that  might  have  figured  in  the 
Dark  Ages. 

"My  other  trunk  must  be  looked  up  somewhere  else," 
he  said  to  Eloise,  peering  about  in  the  dim  comers,  and 
he  proceeded  to  unlock  the  one  that  remains. 

**  Here,  Eloise,"  he  said,  handing  out  from  the  upper 
tray  a  large,  neatly  done-up  package,  *'is  a  camers-hair 
shawl  I  have  been  saving  for  you.  It  has  soaroely  been 
worn,  and  though  I  was  offered  five  hundred  dollars  for  it, 
I  thought  it  would  look  so  pretty  on  my  darling." 

"/  wear  a  shawl  ?"  said  Eloise,  with  a  gasp.  "  I  never 
had  anything  so  extravagant" 

,  And  she  proceeds  to  pull  open  a  comer  of  the  paper, 
and  espying  something  blue-and-whiteand  ragged,  shakes 
out  a  tattered  old  bed  coverlid. 

"la  that  the  shawl  ?"  she  asked,  meekly,  unfolding  it 
before  him. 

"Mygoodnesi^  nol    It  most  be  some  mistake.    I  was 


sure  I  put  it  in  that  lid^it  must  be  here  where  I  rolled  up 
her  point  lace  cape  and  silk  dolman,"  and  he  unfolded  a 
moth-eaten  old  coat  of  the  late  Mr.  Bobbins,  done-up  in 
the  most  careful  manner.  "Can  I  believe  my  eyes?  I 
put  Maria's  best  silk  dresses  in  there,"  and  he  tumbles  out 
of  some  flat  packages  an  old  ragged  ironing-blanket,  an- 
other ancient  quilt,  some  potato-sacks,  exquisitely  folded, 
and  an  old  lap-robe,  all  belonging  to  Mr.  Bobbins. 

In  the  place  of  Maria's  velvet  doak  and  furs,  he  finds  a 
worn-out  horse-blanket  and  a  bundle  of  old  crash  towels. 

He  looks  in  the  bonnet-tray.  Alas  I  that  lovely  French 
hat  is  bobbing  up  and  down  on  the  majestio  head  of  Mrs. 
Bobbins  somewhere  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  in  its 
place  is  an  old  Neapolitan,  which  Eloise  declares  is  "  the 
acme  of  Stockton  and  Poker  Flat  millinery."  Maria's 
gloves  are  adorning  her  hands,  Maria's  shoes  her  feet — 
except  the  two  pairs  he  finds,  worn  entirely  to  tatters,  and 
repacked  with  his  things. 

He  pries  open  the  box-lid— bundles  of  old  rags,  old 
flannels  and  cast-off  clothing,  that  would  be  a  disgrace  to 
aoy  carpet  for  rags,  were  deftly  rolled  up  in  the  places  of 
his  fine  table-linen  and  silverware,  dainty  sets  of  under- 
garments and  dozens  of  silk  hosiery. 

Here  the  housekeeper  appears  sympathetically  in  the 
doorway. 

"  I  dared  not  tell  you  before,  but  she  took  the  largest 
trunk,  and  the  Bussia-leather  handbag,  and  wore  Mrs. 
Bradley's  gray  basket-doth  dress  and  uUter,  and  had  the 
white  dresses  and  best  silks  altered  over  for  her.  She 
said  your  wife's  spirit  came  and  made  her  do  it" 

Mr.  Bradley's  face  is  very  red,  and  he  is  fishing  desper- 
ately in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  for  he  does  not  like  to  own 
he  Las  been  a  fool. 

Eloise,  who  has  fine  feeling  for  real  lace,  has  just  opened 
the  lacebox,  and,  finding  it  fall  of  shavings,  has  tossed  it 
spitefully  overboard,  exclaiming : 

"The  old  Judas  Iscaiiot  I" 

"  Please,  Eloise,  don't  lose  your  temper  and  call  names. 
You  know  you  are  so  impulsive."  • 

"  I  angry  ?  Not  L  I  am  delighted  with  the  way  the 
old  turkey -buzzard  has  arrangedfyour  goods  for  your  rela- 
tives after  your  happy  decease." 

They  search  the  house,  but  nothing  rewards  them, 
except  a  few  odds  and  ends  made  over  to  fit  Mrs.  Bob- 
bins's  goodly  proportions ;  some  of  the  table-linen  and 
silver  they  find  in  the  bottom  of  one  of  her  cedar  chests ; 
but  all  the  available  things  have  gone  traveling  across  tho 
plains,  even  to  the  watch  and  diamonds. 

It  is  worth  the  cost  of  these,  however,  to  Eloise,  to  see 
Mr.  Bradloy  grow  gradually  so  angpry,  and  to  see  the  vis- 
ionary way  with  which  he  settles  himself  down  in  that  old 
house  to  await  Mrs.  Bobbins's  return  ;  and  to  all  her  sug- 
gestions as  to  its  being  a  lugubrious  old  place,  she  is  told 
by  him  peremptorily  to  "wait" 

Someway,  Mrs.  Bobbins  did  not  enjoy  her  visit  East  so 
much  as  she  expected. 

In  the  first  place,  she  was  cumbered  with  too  much 
baggage,  and  the  old  places  and  friends  seemed  to  have 
outgrown  her,  and  she  found  no  spiritualist  friend  dear  to 
her  soul  to  commune  with. 

Her  friends,  who  know  her  peculiar  gift  of  economy, 
wonder  at  her  rich  clothes,  and  they  are  comfortless 
things,  after  all ;  the  white  dresses  are  a  trial  to  keep  tidy, 
without  the  omnipresent  John  Chinaman  ;  the  heavy  silks 
are  hot  and  uncomfortable,  and  catch  dust ;  the  shoes  and 
gloves  are  both  too  tight  for  her;  the  fragile,  jaunty 
bonnet  gave  out  before  her  journey's  end ;  the  old-fash- 
ioned country  people  called  her  yellow  lace  "dirty,"  and 
the  OTeninga  were  too  warm  to  wear  thA  fLiAUs^^&As^N^ 


Like  many  p60ple«  who  nioaUy  believe  wbat  they  greatly 
hope  for,  she  belieyed  Mn  Bradley  was  dead,  but  she  did 
not  believe  in  Maria's  preeentntion  to  her  of  her  wardrobe  j 
for,  with  all  her  egotism,  she  had  Becse  enongli  to  know 
that  Maria  had  growa  to  hate  her  and  her  Baviog  piopen- 
sitiee  most  heartily  before  her  death. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  she  arrived  in  familiar 
Stockton,  hot  and  dosty,  crabbed  and  grimy,  from  her 
long  and  weariaome  to  tarn  trip.  She  was  iusfc  stepping 
into  a  hack  to  drive  home,  when  she  was  transfixed  by 
the  porter  to  whom  she  handed  her  check  a,  remarking  : 

•*  Can't  get  your  baggage,  mnm,     It*8  arrested  I** 

She  looks  about  bewildered,  and  sees,  standing  in  the 
depot-door,  the  ghost  of  the  loDgdost  Mr.  Bradley.     No, 
not  his  ghost,   for  never  has  she  seen  him  looking  bo 
happy,  BO  handsome,  or  bo 
healthy  as  now.     There  ia 
an    officer    with    bim,    who 
steps  np  to  her  politely  ; 

"And  you,  also,  madam, 
ore  arrested,  and  requested 
to  deliver  up  your  entire 
baggage,  as  well  as  damages 
on  the  same," 

In  vain  Mrs.  Robbins 
blnstered  and  stormed,  went 
into  trances  and  invoked  the 
spirits  that  refused  to  come, 
acetiaed  the  housekeeper, 
mnd  the  china -boy,  and 
fiverj  one  else  but  her  her* 
self,  of  the  theft 

Damages  or  imprisonment 
were  the  only  alternative, 
ftnd  she  gave  np  the  de* 
teriorated  wardrobe  at  last, 
with  what  ready  money  she 
had,  besides. 

Although  the  worth  of 
their  Joss  was  never  recov* 
ered,  yet  Eloise  will  tell 
you,  laughing,  that  it  ia  the 
best  experienoe  they  ever 
had  ;  for,  in  (he  end,  it  haa 
£$red    mtioh    distaste    and 


bickerings,  and  some  money,  as  she  has  never  had  to 
attend  a  seajice,  never  had  to  mix  with  mediums  and 
clairvoyanta,  and  has  thus  been  pleai»antly  rid  of  manj 
a  bland  and  insinuating  Jadaa  laeariot 


LONGFELLOW. 

Hent^y  Wadswohtk  IiOsoFKt.Low  was  bom  in  PartlA&d« 
Me.,  February  2Tth,  1807*     On  his  mother's  aide  1m  d^ 

Bcended   from  John 


LOJItlftUOW  IT  EMJ 


His  father,  the  Hoo.  Stephen 
Longfellow,  was  the  leadng 
lawyer  in  Maine,  and  « 
member  of  Oongreia.  He 
went  by  the  naaie  of  **  the 
houeet  Uwyer.'*  Mr.  Leo^- 
f el  low  fitted  for  eotlegt  al 
the  Portland  Acs  demy,  and 
entered  Bowdoin  College  ai 
the  age  of  fourteen.  Ha 
gnuloated  in  162^  leeeBd 
in  rank  in  hie  dua.  Ilia 
oollega  life  waa  nnerenlfiit ; 
his  quiet  hnmw:  never  ran 
into  wild  hilarity,  nor  lit^ 
genial  nature  into  kwUm 
Bcrapea.  He  emrJy  gained  a 
fame  as  a  poet  8ix  moalka 
after  graduating  lie  ww  ap- 
pointed profeesor  of  iiioden 
langnagea  and  lilerattnii  al 
bia  atoiE  malei;  WhOe  a 
college  aludeol  ha  hmi 
written  a  metrical  tnuula- 
UoQ  of  one  ol  Honaali 
odea.  When  a  propoeal  «■• 
mide  in  the  Board  of  Trx^ 
ieee  to  aalabltah  a  ehair  of 
modem       kngiaagtts,      I  lie 
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tr.itulaUoa  wna  broogUt  forward  as  safficient  proof  o!  hia 
fiineea  for  the  positioD.  Beforo  ooeapj^iog  the  new  pro- 
faasorship  Mn  LoDgfellow  went  abroad,  aad  spent  three 
jears  and  a  half  in  stadjing  Frescb,  German,  Italian  and 
Spaniab  in  their  native  conn  tries. 

Although  he  was  loud  of  congenial  society,  and  bj  hia 
taatea  was  inclined  to  caltivate  it,  he  never  neglected  hia 
work.  There  have  been  many  Americans  irho  have 
yielded  to  the  fasoinations  of  brilliant  company,  and  hare, 
while  abroad,  devoted  their  time  to  pleaeure,  and  whose 
letters  are  filled  with  fashionable  gosatp.  Mr.  Longfellow 
iierer  lost  sight  of  the  purpose  for  which  his  European 
vtodiee  were  pursued,  and  on  his  return  to  Bowdoin  he 
more  than  jnsUfied  the  appointment  of  so  young  a  mun  to 
eo  important  a  post  His  intercourse  with  students  was 
perfectly  simple,  frank  and  gentlemanly,  both  at  Bowdoin 
uid  Harvard. 

A  few  years  later  Mr,  Longfellow  was  appointed  to  the 
professorship  of  modern  languages  and  belles-lettres  in 
Harvard  College,  a  poeition  to  which  he  came  in  183G, 
after  a  aojoorn  of  two  years  in  Europe,  and  which  he  held 
until  his  resignation,  in  1854.  Mr.  Longfellow's  titles 
were  master  of  arts,  from  Bowdoin  ;  doctor  of  laws,  Har- 
vard, 1359  ;  Cambridge,  England,  1868 ;  and  Bowdoin, 
1874 ;  doctor  of  common  law,  Oxford,  1869.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Aotiquarian  and  of  the  Maine 
and  Massachusetts  Hiatorictil  Societies,  a  member  of  the 
Hisiorical  and  Geographical  Society  of  Brazil,  a  member 
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of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy  at  Madrid,  and  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Since  the  time  when  he  became  officially  oonneoted 
with  Harvard  College,  he  has  resided  in  Cambridge,  in 
the  habitation  around  which  cluster  many  intereetlag  and 
precioufl  memories.  And,  jost  as  the  hero  who  occupied 
that  mansion  early  in  the  Be7oluiion  was  ''^rst  in  peace, 
imd  first  iu  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,'*  in  like  manner 
was  Mr*  Longfellow  honored  iu  all  the  land. 

In  one  other  respect  was  he  like  Washington,  and  that 
is  io  posaeidng  a  fully  rounded  oharaoter.  AUhough  ouch 
persona  are,  it  is  thought,  not  geneially  appreciated,  yet 
they  do  win  the  respect  of  the  community  when  their 
characters  and  lives  are  examined  closely.  We  hav,.t 
heard  an  artist  saj,  that  If  you  wish  to  realize  all  the 
beanty  of  a  lovely  face,  jou  must  study  it  aufiicieotly  to 
draw  a  likeness  of  it*  Then  you  undeiatand  fully  all 
there  is  which  causee  you  to  admire  it» 

In  many  respects  hia  life  and  fame  were  singular.  We 
doubt  if  any  other  man  of  thi^  day  waa  so  well  known  and 
respected.  The  aiogularity  consists  in  the  fact  that  there 
was  nothing  startling  in  hia  character  or  works.  Many 
men  attain  fame  through  some  event  in  their  career  that 
brings  them  prominently  before  the  community.  In  Mr. 
Longfellow's  life  there  was  nothing  of  this  description, 
and  his  fame  rests  on  solid  foundations.  He  etands  before 
us  like  a  beautiful  building,  which  presents  at  fir^t  ghmoe 
perfect  symmetry  ;  and  when  we  examine  In  detail  wo 
find  still  the  oomparison  holds  ;  the  b«an.^^st^JaakX»»i^*A. 


a  nre  adaptatiaa  of  means  to  ends,  ererj  column  is  in 
proportioQ'tlie  onnoiu  carringe  and  the  etained-glaas 
windows^  and  all  tbe  detailB  of  the  atruotnr«,  excite  admi- 
ration the  more  aa  onr  inreatigationa  are  thoroagli. 
There  have  been  poets  in  modern  times,  and,  we  anp- 
0861  in  all  agea,  whoaa  worka  haT6  excited  momentary  at- 
tention, who  haye  been  the  idols  of  an  hour — brilliaQt 
^rriiexa  that  flaahed  like  meteors,  and  like  meteors  fell  to 
the  earth*  leaTing  onlj  blnckened  masses  of  ahapeleas  ma- 
teriuL  There  bsTe  been  men  in  all  the  walks  of  life  who 
have  aiood  forth  like  pictures  shown  by  the  stereoptioon, 
that  seemed  permanent  works  of  art  on  the  sheets  when 
yet  they  were  instantly  sacoeeded  by  others  viewa.  But 
from  the  time  Mr<  Longfellow  c^mmeneed  writing,  bis 
lame  bas  been  steadily  increasing.  This,  we  think,  ib 
partly  due  to  the  character  back  of  the  work.  He  disliked 
publicity,  but  was  wtUiag  to  give  of  the  treasuTes  of  his 
intellect  and  mase  to  all.  The  hospitality  for  whieh  he 
*waa  noted  was  not  confined  to  the  eotertainment  of  iiis 
friends  at  his  genial  home  ;  but  he  gave  without  stint  from 
the  storehonse  of  his  mind  those  riches  which  maoy  keep 
to  themselyes.  We  have  said  thut  he  was  universally  re- 
■pecated  And  admired  The  more  intimately  he  was  known 
the  better  he  was  loved. 

Ha  was  very  fond  of  children,  and  was  always  attentive 
to  them,  his  patience  never  failing  while  entertaiuiog 
thenu  On  tbe  day  when  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 
ennivezsary  of  the  settlement  of  Oamhridge  was  cele- 
brated, how  patiently  and  kindly  he  received  tbe  chil- 
dren, who  fairly  besieged  him  for  bis  autograph,  which  he 
igave  to  them  nil 
Hot  many  days  before  Miv  Longfellow's  illnoss  set  in, 
two  little  boys  belonging  to  one  of  tbe  Cambridge  public 
ichools  took  it  into  their  heads,  as  we  learn  from  one  of 
their  teachers,  to  go  and  ask  him  for  his  autograph.  They 
Ware  not  particularly  prepossessing  boys,  either  in  appear- 
Knoe  or  dress  ;  but  tbe  poet's  door  was  not  found  closed. 
Beated,  for  aught  we  kni>w,  upon  that  **ebon  throne,*' 
which,  perhaps,  the^^c  sirae  two  boys  had  helped  to  give 
him,  he  received  his  little  visitors  ob  if  they  had  been 
princes  in  disgniKe.  His  autograph  was  willingly  written 
in  their  album  s^  and  then  he  took  them  through  the  hou»e 
— tbrongh  his  own  home  himself— into  the  library  and  the 
pirlor  and  the  dioing*room  ;  and  when  he  had  shown  them 
the  wonders  and  beauties  of  the  old  mansioo*  he  dismissed 
them  courteously  at  Iho  door  with  the  words  that  **he 
should  not  mind  if  he  had  two  little  boys  like  them  for  his 
own/*  It  was  in  every  way  a  most  lifeliko  and  oharaoter- 
Istic  act     It  wus  >fr.  Longfellow  **  all  over.*' 

A  glittering  morniug  in  September  found  tbe  writer 
«f»  rouUi  to  Oragie  Hou^e,  the  home  of  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow,  situated  at  Cambridge,  about  three  and 
a  half  miles  from  the  City  of  Boston.  The  Hues  of  the 
poet  had  /alien  in  pleasant  places.  There  is  an  atmo* 
epUero  of  fa^oiuatiug  repose  in  the  dreamy  old-world  villag^i 
its  quaint,  dignlfiod  homestead,  its  lordly  elms,  its  vener- 
able tangled  gr  euery^a  village  in  which  edifices  more 
than  a  century  old  frown  reprovingly  upo^  a  few  small, 
flippant  parrenu  roaidences  that  have  sprung  up  like 
mushrooms  **  in  the  span  o'  the  night**— a  village  where, 
at  every  turn,  one  expects  to  encounter  ladies  of  state  and 
dignity  attired  in  mob  cnps  and  mittens,  or  grave  old  conr- 
tic^rs.  be-nitHtfd.  be-wiggod  and  bc*sworded*  The  blood* 
red  finger  of  Autumn  wris  upon  the  foliage,  and  the  yellow- 
leaves  clung  to  the  bravo  old  trees  oozing  the  hist  ht>art 
throb  of  Bummer  in  drops  of  gold,  as  we  entered  the 
grounds  attach*/  '  "  mansion  commonly  known  by  the 
Bostoniaas  as  '  >&*&  House. 

TIus  uacieai  mskuaion  iotm&tif  belonged  to  Coton«i1 


John  Vassal,  by  whom  it  was  built  in  the  eftrlj  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  is  considerably  mort  than  s  hun- 
dred year*  old,  as  Colonel  Vassal  expired  In  it  is  1747* 
It  is  supposed  that  the  houst  was  built  in  th«  jmx  17^ 
After  the  death  of  Colonel  Vassal  his  son  inharbited  it 

At  the  oommenoement  of  the  BevotutioD  it  was  ooenpaed 
by  Hon*  Jonathaii  8ewall»  uid  on  the  2d  of  July,  \7t^ 
on  the  arrival  of  Washington,  it  beoaaae  the  headciusitsm 
of  the  great  captain.  Mim  Wishlagtoo,  who  aniTed  ia 
Cambridge  on  the  llth  of  Deoember  of  the  Mane  ysar, 
resided  in  it  during  her  sojourn  in  New  Eoglaad*  After 
this  it  was  inhabited  by  Andrew  Cragie,  the  Apoibeeary- 
Cleneral  of  the  Northern  Army.  The  house  then  paiesd 
to  Thomas  Tracy,  a  nabob,  whose  senrants  drank  ooetly 
wines  from  carved  pitchers.  '*Spaoious  times/*  as  tbe 
old  chronicler  words  that  period  of  milk  and  honey*  Mr< 
Tracy  was  the  owner  of  privateers  that  icourt^d  the  seas, 
compelling  hostile  galleoaa  to  surrender  their  sunniest 
juices,  and  West  Indiamen  to  disgorge  silks»  setias^  f^miU 
and  spices.     "Spacious  times,*'  of  a  verity  I 

In  1792  Andrew  Cragie  purchased  the  estate  nod  dweU 
in  the  old  hjUl  until  his  demise  in  1819,  his  widow  aurrif- 
ing  him  until  ISIL  In  18^3  Henry  Wadaworth  Long- 
fellow  became  possessor  of  Cragie  House,  in  uhich  he 
resided,  as  he  informed  the  writer,  for  over  forty  yemi. 
He  saw  what  Washington  saw  ;  the  same  '■  meadow- 

lands,  the  same  undulating  horizon,  thes.M  i  u  vtream 

and  broad  green  reaches  sloping  to  the  Cliarlee  IUver» 
with  the  gentle  Milton  hills  as  a  tmckground.  Tnllejmnd, 
periwigged  and  powdered,  has  diued  at  Cragie  House,  while 
Edward  Everett,  Jated  Bparks  and  Joerph  E.  Worcester, 
the  lexicographer,  have  spent  some  ixoL'^  withiu  its  walls. 
What  a  bright  page  in  the  history  of  its  couuiry,  what  a 
golden  link,  what  a  blosaomiog  gir!and«  vras  the  home  of 
our  poet  t  —a  homo  where,  soaring  in  the  high  regions  of 
his  fancy,  ho  was  surrounded  by  the  gloriee  of  the  past, 
and  "  wined  '*  in  the  mellowness  of  a  stlU  more  glorious 
present 

The  house  stands  some  little  distance  bsok  from  the 
street — Mount  Auburn  Street— in  the  midst  of  stately 
elmR,  one  of  which  Mr.  Longfellow  had  recently  "  topped'' 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Walter,  proprietor  of  the  London 
Timfs,  while  that  high  and  ujighty  personage  was  visiting 
him.  The  mansion  is  of  wood,  two  stories  in  heigtit,  with 
a  high  slated  roof,  from  out  of  which  two  perky -looking 
windows  poep  like  a  pair  of  watchful  eyes  between  chim- 
neys that  stand  up  us  listening  ears.  The  top  of  the  roof 
is  fiat  and  railed*  Four  pitlnrs  support  the  fav'^de,  while 
shady  veraudas  stretch  upon  either  side.     T^     V  Is 

painted   cream   color,   the  pilkrs   whiti?,    the  !s 

bright-green.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  tlie  LiJJ-door, 
upon  which  a  gliiteriug  brass  knocker  diJiports  fteelf  in 
swaggering  brassinees.  Tbe  hull  is  square  aad  emrpttcd. 
Opposite  the  door  is  the  staircase,  and  upon  the  Aiwtlaad* 
Ing  stands  an  old  Duteh  clock,  mounted  in  braes  derioes* 

and  crowned  with  a  figure  of  Father  Time  V V  !4ag  his 

scythes  We  pause  1  reverently  before  this  f u :  .  oieler 

of  the  golden  hours  set  in  diamoi^^  tLiil  n  <sh  pevl 

us  ou  tbe  river  of  life,  mentally  tt,  Ir,  liongfidlow's 

lines ; 

**  f}om»^what  bank  fmm  tho  vUlairA  street 
Htanda  tbo  old-taatilonci  country 
Across  Its  aiil|<|ue  pOrtire» 
Tail  poplftr-tTf-es  ' 
And  from  tts  a«iij 
An  auctont  tlmitplQcc  siija  to  all; 
•For  «vor— uftvnr! 
Nfivor— for  everT*' 

Two  oil-paintings  hang  upon  the  v&ll%  oae  Of  tliMtt 
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repretanliog  ft  monk  trudging  bj  the*iide  of  a  mole  laden 
with  firewood.    Upon  the  right  hand  ia  the  stod/. 

Longfellow's  atndj  1  The  mind  beoomes  filled^  as  with 
a  anUla  eaienee  of  the  beautiful,  at  its  mere  mention. 
What  glorious  dreaming,  what  golden  fan^^ing^  what 
glittering  wearing  has  lighted  up  thui  inner  aanotuarj  as 
with  dajshine  I— great  thoughts,  great  feelings  trooping  in 
like  angelio  visitants  upon  a  sheen  of  dasaling  light  The 
stream  flowing  from  Mr.  Longfellow's  soul— deep,  ealm, 
beantifal  and  pure-^refleets  no  shape  of  ill ;  eril  finds  no 
glanobg  mirror  in  its  pellnoid  waters  It  may  be  said,  as 
was  written  OTer  *'  poor  Goldsmith,**  Nihil  ieHgii  quod  nan 
omori^— he  tonehes  nothing  that  he  does  not  adorn.  What 
tender  grace  hangs  round  Mr.  Longfellow's  creations  like 
a  perfume.  **  Hyperion,"  whose  course  is  as  that  of  a 
riyer  wandering  at  its  own  sweet  will.  *'  Eyangeline," 
simple,  earnest^  graceful,  true— that  charming  picture  of 
rural  life  and  rural  love.  **  The  Qdden  Legend,"  that 
human  heart-throb  of  tenderness  and  dcTotion.  "Hia- 
watha»"  that  wondrous  song  of  Indian  life,  glowing  with 
color  and  with  light  Ballads  familiar  in  our  mouths  as 
household  words.  Bongs  and  sonnets,  touching  in  their 
earnest  purify  as  the  prayers  of  children.  From  Long- 
fellow's study  has  came  forih  the  teeming  treasures  of  his 
brain  as  gems  from  the  enchanted  cave  in  the  Oriental 
tale.  Longfellow's  study  I  and  we  paused  on  the  thresh- 
old while  memory  woo'd  us  with  one  soft  caress  laden 
with  the  perfume  of  the  poetry  of  the  man  into  whose 
presence  we  were  about  to  enter. 

When,  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  the  house  was 
allotted  to  General  Washington  as  his  quarters,  the  apart- 
ment which  Mr.  Longfellow  used  as  his  sanctum  was 
then  devoted  to  tl^e  same  purpose  by  the  great  commander, 
many  of  Washington's  unpublished  letters  being  indited 
in  this  particular  room. 

We  were  received  by  Mr.  Longfellow  with  a  high-bred 
courtesy  and  that  exquisite  finish  of  manner  perfect  as  the 
ad  unguein  attributed  to  Phidias.  He  was  seated  in  the 
chair,  as  represented  in  the  drawing,  and  engaged  in  the 
perusal  of  his  new  poem,  still  in  its  cradle,  and  not  yet 
known  to  fame — "  Keramos."  This  i>oem  treats  of  Kera- 
mio  or  Oeramic  art — Mr.  Longfellow,  out  of  his  scholar- 
ship, using  the  Greek  E— and  will  be  published  before  the 
coming  year.  He  will  not  stoop  to  conquer  Wedgewood 
or  Sevres,  but  will  roam  at  his  sweet  wild  will  in  magical 
Idalian  iridescence,  Egyptian  color,  and  the  ririd  hues  of 
Ghina^traveling  in  his  weird  song  from  Indus  to  the  Pole. 
*'  It  is  an  old  love  of  mine,"  he  said,  "  and  one  I  wooed  in 
an  earlier  poem,"  alluding  to  the  lines  upon  the  colored 
tiles  in  the  fireplace  of  the  room  over  our  heads,  which 
had  been  Wa^ington's  bedchamber. 

Tbe  study  is  square,  low-oeilinged  and  paneled.  The 
fireplace  is  of  the  Georgian  era,  as  is  also  the  high  wire 
fender.  Bo3kcases  in  carved  oak,  the  magic  tracery  of 
which  would  put  a  Belgian  altar-screen— even  that  of  Ver- 
bruggen's  at  Antwerp — to  the  blush,  surround  the  apart- 
ment These  shrines  contain  a  choice  collection  of  choice 
editions  of  authors,  amongst  which  we  noticed  the  works 
of  De  Qaincey,  Irving,  Bacon,  Milton,  Dante,  Shakespeare. 
Scott,  Bryon,  ei  Jwc  genus  omne.  The  walls  are  decorated 
with  two  portraits  of  the  poet  himself,  whose  **  eye  in  fine 
frenzy  rolling  "  is  as  bright  to-day  as  in  the  picture  of  that 
enthusiastic,  yet  dreamy  -  looking,  youth  of  five  and 
twenty.  Mr.  Longfellow's  ojre  fiashed  like  that  of  an 
eagla'sy  caressed  like  that  of  a  woman's,  and,  if  he  reaped 
"the  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye,"  he  was  assuredly  possessed 
of  a  soul-window  "like  Mars,  to  threaten  ani  command." 

Portraits  of  Sumner,  Emerson,  Felton  and  Hawthorne 
gase  at  the  visitor  from  the  walls,  Hawthorne's  being 


»■ — 
especially  vivid.  The  future  author  of  the  "Scarlet 
Letter  "  was  a  chwsmate  of  tho  poet's,  a  returing  youth, 
noted  for  a  peculiarly  shaped  coat  ornamented  with  bnuM 
buttons.  Portraits  of  Washington  and  his  wife,  by  Schap- 
less,  hang  over  the  doorway,  while  opposite^  upon  an 
oaken  table,  stands  a  bust  of  Greene^  the  lui^rian,  by 
Grawford,  and  above  it  a  statuette  of  Danteii  A  bust  of 
Sheakspeare  crowns  a  bookcase  to  the  right  A  high  desk 
is  situated  near  a  window,  at  which  the  poet  ooessionaUj 
wrote,  but  not  often ;  while  at  an  open  desk,  upon  a 
round  taUe  in  the  oentre  of  the  apartment  ato  those 
glorious  soul-whisperings  revealed,  which  vibrate  through 
the  hearts  of  men  like  strains  of  music  "when  soft  voices 
die." 

A  circular  mirror,  the  fiwhion  of  the  bygone  time,  sur* 
mounted  by  an  eagle  with  outstretched  wings,  adorns  the 
panel  over  the  fireplace.  In  the  right  hand  comer,  as  the 
visitor  enters,  stands  an  old  upright  clock,  but  not  the 
dock  which  gives  its  "  Never,  for  ever"  in  a  dozy,  dreamy 
way.  Upon  a  small  table  a  photograph  of  the  ghost  of 
Hamlet's  father,  from  the  piece  of  sculpture  of  Thomas 
Gkmld,  sternly  confronts  the  poet 

"I  have  rome  curious  and  priceless  relics  here,"  said 
Mr.  Longfellow,  presenting  us  with  the  waste-paper  basket 
of  "Tommy  "  Moore,  a  shaky-looking  little  straw  common 
thing,  just  large  enough  to  contain  those  gilt-edged  invi- 
tations from  double  duchesses  and  lords-in-waiting,  which 
the  charming  warbler  loved  to  receive. 

"This  is  Coleridge's  inkstand,  presented  to  me  by  S.  G.  • 
Hall,"  said  our  host ;  and,  as^  we  gaaed  upon  it,  we  mused 
that  to  this  ebon  font  came  the  hand  that  gave  the 
"Ancient  Mariner"  and  "Christabel"  to  an  enraptured 
world.  Mr.  Longfellow  next  showed  us  a  Samiau  cup 
from  a  Brito-Roman  tomb  exeavated  in  Yorkshire,  and  an 
agate  vase  and  mountings  chiseled  by  the  marvelous  Ben- 
venuto  Gellini,  a  veritable  rara  avis  in  ierrls.  The  centre- 
table  was  littered  with  books,  presentations  from  illustrious 
authors  and  fiedgelings  from  trembling,  unknown  ones. 
"I  always  keep  Tom  Taylor's  Breton  ballads  upon  my 
table,"  said  tbe  poet;  "they  are  exquisitely  refreshing. 
Here  are  two  volumes  of  a  work  I  am  engaged  upon, 
*  Poems  of  Places.'  There  is  nothing  original  of  mine 
about  this  work.  Sixteen  volumes  have  been  published 
here  and  four  in  England.  The  poems  solely  refer  to  lo- 
calities. This  work  also  lies  near  my  hand,  '  London,  its 
Gelebrated  Characters  and  Places,'  given  me  by  Mr. 
Walter,  of  the  Times.'' 

Mr.  Longfellow  spoke  very  eulogistically  of  Tennyson, 
preferring  hia  "Maude,"  and  purely  lyric  poemsi  He 
considered  the  last  act  of  Harold  intensely  dramatic,  im- 
mensely poweriuL  He  admired  much  of  Browning  and 
mucU  of  Swinburne,  compariug  the  latter's  gift  of  word« 
play  to  a  juggler  keeping  half  a  dozen  balls  in  the  air,  to 
the  awe  and  astonishment  of  all  beholders.  He  reveled  in 
Bosetti's  translations  from  the  Italian,  possessing,  as  they 
do,  that  exquisite  finish  so  dear  to  the  inner  heart  of  the 
true  poet  With  the  song  "La  Neige,"  Mr.  Longfellow 
expressed  himself  perfectly  charmed.  Asking  Mr.  Long- 
fellow what  he  thought  of  Bjron,  "Byron  makes  the 
blood  leap  1"  was  his  reply.  "  Every  poet  should  be  taken 
at  his  best  and  at  his  best  he  should  be  criticised.  Byron, 
at  his  best  makes  the  blood  leap." 

In  reverting  to  the  proae-writers,  our  host  gave  the  palm 
to  Thackeray,  exclaiming,  enthusiastically,  "I  consider 
that  'Esmonde*  is  the  best  written  work  in  English  fic- 
tion." Of  Wilkie  Gollins's  power  of  weaving  a  story,  Mr. 
Longfellow  spoke  admirinaly,  making  spedal  mention  of 
the  introduction  to  "No  Kama" 

The  question  of  copyright  ha.^lBL<^^««»»k"«^^'^'^^^«*5^^'• 


: 


qpropot  of  tbe  barlesqae 
of  **BTiiDgelin0,**  whioli, 
ibe  poet  wdB  glad  to  lento, 
pofltessed  no  Telatioti  to 
tbe  poem,  save  in  the  title 
of  tlio  piece,  our  lioftt  pro- 
uounoed  a  very  tleeidrtl 
opinion  ^ith  rcfereDce  to 
it0  anojoaalotid  position » 
oonoluding  -with  :  ••  Copy- 
right is  tbe  ooly  property 
tbe  law  does  not  protect, 
aod  ODe  might  aa  well  lay 
down  that,  after  a  man^a 
bttilditi):?  a  houae,  and  en- 
joying  it  for  a  abort  time, 
another  person  is  to  come 
iu  and  take  possession 
of  it" 

Mr,  Longfellow  had  no 
preference  for  any  of  his 
own  works.  **Oqo  may 
have  a  fayorite  child/*  he 
aaid,  "bnt  it  ia  not  so 
with  me.  If  I  posaeased 
any  leanings,  they  might 
go  oni  toward  the  *  Gold- 
en Legend*;  but  I  place 
*  Evangeline/  'Hyperion*  and  the  'Golden  Legend*  in 
the  same  category.  When  I  read  some  of  the  old  songs^  I 
recall  the  special  atmosphere  in  which  they  were  written, 
and  I  read  them  as  though  I  were  another  man.'"  Having 
aaked  him  if  any  of  his  sonnets  were  composed  under  ex- 
itepHonal  oironmatanoea,  he  replied  iu  the  affirmatiTe» 
staling  that  "The  Two  Angela"  was  written  npon  an  occa- 
nou  of  joy  and  of  sorrow,  of  pleasnre  and  pain— joy,  at 
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tho  birth  of  hia  datighttft; 
sorrow,  npon  tiia  dealli  of 
ttte  wife  of  tits  friend 
IjowaU,  now  I^Hntator  ai 
8t  Jame«*a 

Mr,  Longfellow  was  uf 
opinion  that  no  young 
aspirant  to  litiirary  lame 
should  marry,  iuiLqm  ho 
bo  posaeaaed  of  aft  fode- 
pendenoe  o  n  t  a  I  d  a  the 
realms  of  0etiofL  Bom^ 
thing  tangtbla,  which 
woold  eaae  ojT  Utd  cor- 
roding anxiety  for  the 
Lares  and  Penatei,  the 
wife  and  ohil<l»  thai  aats 
like  a  cancer,  amaacnlat- 
ing  brain- work.  Unafan 
Writing  la  >tho  inerltablo 
ontoomo  of  struggling 
authorship— that  ghastly 
conflict  between  iba  biain 
and  bratd-and^bnttar.  H 
yonng  WUrattrur  ahonld 
woo  wisely  and  wall,  and 
bnlld  np  a  name^  togolh?r 
wilh   some   waalbar^pfo- 


tection  against  the  rainy  day,  ere  he  plnngea  into  ''wed* 
ded  misery  *' ;  for  anch  the  poet  was  pleased  to  dsslgnala 
the  condition  of  the  impeonniona  viMa^e, 

We  accompanied  Mr*  Longfellow  through  tha  braire  old 
houae,  rich  in  paneling  and  quaint  ooignea  of  rantaga,  In 
the  library,  the  chamber  formerly  occnpiad  by  Waslilsg* 
ton's  aides-de-camp,  are  two  iUostnitions  by  Birkatl 
Foster  of  "Hyperion,** 


'*  I  hflTe  bad  the  great  good  fortmi^i**  obeeired  our  dU* 
tingoiahad  etceron^,  **  io  bairo  my  booka  Ulaatmied  bj  two 
maatera^  Gilbert  and  Birkatt  Foater,  Gilbert  doiog  the 
figorea^  Foster  the  landaeapea.  *' 

Bookoiieea  are  ao^ttered  all  tbrongU  the  ixumaion»  in 
haUa,  in  paaaagea,  ia  ^vtirj  aTdiUble  nook,  all  of  tbe 
riehly  c?nred  oak  to  whiob  their  owdat  was  so  mneh  at- 
taobed,  la  tbe  aportmeot  io  wbieh  Waabington  slept  tbe 
poel  wrote  "H^rperioa,"  tliat  true  romiuioe»  thjit  beekerof 
the  wine  of  youth;  alao  **Voicea  of  tbe  Night."  Tbe 
portrait  of  a  Yenetiaii  Senator  bj  TiniorettOi  aad  a  like- 
neea  of  David,  cballenge  attention,  eapeoeUy  the  former, 
tbe  fleab  tinta  b^iog  atill  wondronsly  Inminoufi.  A  por* 
trait  of  Liast,  tbe  oompoaer,  jb  olao  included  in  Mr.  Loug- 
feKow'a  oolleotioD, 

Fain  wonld  we  bute  lingered  within  the  obarma  of  tbe 
plaoe,  within  the  Bpell  of  tbe  ''  Autumn  froitage  of  a  mind 
emioetit  for  tbe  fnigrauce  and  laxurinnoe  of  ita  earlj  bloe* 
aoma,  and  whose  goltleu  Summer  baa  not  nn beseemed  tbe 
promiae  of  ita  Bpring";  but  the  magio-woye  hour  bad 
paaeedp  and  we  were  compelled,  Ixm  f^H  mat  gri^  to  lorn 
Boetouward* 

Before  parting  Mr.  Longfellow  pointed  out  to  ns  the 
qiiaini  old  mansion  wherein  the  Huron  Kiedeser,  com- 
mander of  tbe  He&aiana,  and  hie  wife*  were  prisonere  on 
parole  enbaequent  to  the  aurrender  of  Bargojoe  at  Sara- 
toga ;  alao  tbe  maguifieeet  old  elm  beDoatb  which  Waab- 
iogton  took  command  of  the  American  armjr  on  the  3d  of 
Julr»  1775. 

"The  fact  is,  I  hate  everything  that  is  violent, **  said 
the  poet  to  some  friend  who  bad  been  with  him  during 
a  thunderstorm,  and  to  whom  he  was  eiousiog  himself 
for  tbe  ciu«  with  which  he  had  endeavored  to  exclude 
from  bis  house  the  tokens  of  the  atorm ;  and  one  sees 
this  in  bis  poetry,  whioh  is  at  its  highest  point  when  it 
is  most  restful,  and  is  never  so  bappj  in  its  soft  radiance 
as  when  it  embodies  the  spirit  of  a  playful  or  childlike 
bumitttj. 

**Biawatha*'  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  original 
of  bis  poems,  because  the  bsppy  nature-myths  whioh  best 
expressed  the  relip^ious  genius  of  tbe  American  Indiaus 
appealed  to  what  was  deepest  in  bimflelf,  and  found  an 
exquisitely  simple  and  harmonious  niteranee  in  the  liquid 
accents  of  his  childlike  and  yet  not  unstately  verse*  His 
material  in  '*  Hiawatha  *'  was  so  fresh  and  poetical  in  itself, 
as  well  as  so  admirably  suited  to  bis  genius,  that  iu  his 
mind  it  aasnmeil  its  moat  natural  form,  and  flowed  into 
a  seriee  of  chants  of  childlike  dignity  and  inimitable 
graca 

The  story  of  Nature  has  never  been  told  with  so  much 
Itqoid  gayety  and  melancholy*— so  much  of  the  frolio  of 
the  cbitdlike  races,  and  so  much  of  their  sudden  awe  and 
dejection— as  in  "  Hiawatha/*  One  never  takes  it  up  wiUi- 
out  new  delight  in  the  singular  simplicity  and  grace,  the 
artless  art  and  in  gen  nous  vivacity,  oC  that  rendering  of  the 
traditions  of  a  vanishing  raoew  How  simple  and  childlike 
LoDgfellow  makes  even  the  exaggerations  so  often  found 
in  these  traditions,  so  that  you  enjoy,  where  you  might  eo 
easily  have  sneered  I  How  spontaneously  be  avoids  any- 
thing like  difksertation  on  the  significance  of  the  natural 
facts  portrayed,  leaving  ua  the  full  story  and  poetry  of  im* 
personation,  without  any  attempt  to  moralize  or  dilate 
upon  its  drift  \  How  eiqui^tely  the  account  of  the  first 
sowing  and  reaping  of  the  Indian  corn,  of  ninwatha's  rev 
elition  of  agrioulttire  to  his  people,  is  told  io  his  three 
daya*  wreattiog  with  Mondamiu,  In  bis  eonqneat  over  him, 
and  the  sowing  of  th^  bare  grain,  that  the  green  and 
yellow  plumes  of  Mandamin  mny  ware  again  over  bis 
giMf^  t   And  how  eerie  ia  the  tale  of  the  first  warning  of 


spiritnaj  troths,  the  return  of  spectzes  from  beyond  Ibe 
grave  to  warn  Hiawatha  tb&t  for  him,  loo,  Ibero  «r<e  i 
whiob  it  will  need  a  higher  revelation  than  bi«  to ) 

**0n6  dfttlv  r  8un4own« 

In  her  wl*f^  ater 

Sat  with  old  ^oitoiiMM^  waiting 
For  the  st^ps  of  Hlnwiifha 
Homeward  from  tbe  Luat  r*-' f^T  ''* 

On  th«lr  faces  gleamed  v.  t. 

Palnilog  them  with  strsaks  u;    r m. 

In  the  ayos  of  old  Nokomia 

Qllmmsred  like  the  watery  moonlight, 

In  the  eyas  of  Laiij^hlng  Wator* 

QllsUmed  like  the  sun  la  vmter; 

And  behind  them  crouerhed  their  shodows 

In  the  eorners  of  the  wli^am. 

And  the  smoke  In  wreaths  mbore  thcna 

Climbed  and  crowded  Itirough  the  smoke-floe. 

Then  the  curtain  of  the  doorway 
From  without  was  slowly  lifted ; 
Brighter  glowed  the  fire  a  moment, 
And  a  moment  swerved  the  smoke^wreat^ 
As  two  women  entered  softly, 
Fiiesed  the  doorway  nolnvlfted, 
Without  word  of  aolnlatlon, 
Without  sign  of  recognition, 
fiat  down  In  the  furtheat  oomer, 
Cronohlng  low  among  the  Ahadows, 

From  their  aspect  and  their  garmonta^ 
Strangers  seemed  they  In  tne  villaRo; 
Very  pale  and  haggard  were  they. 
As  they  eat  there  sad  and  sUeot, 
Trembling,  ooworlng  with  the  sUadOwa* 

Was  It  the  wind  above  the  smok^vflaa. 
Kutterlng  down  Info  the  wigwam  t 
Was  It  tbe  owl,  the  Eoko-kobo, 
Hooting  from  the  dismal  foreat  7 
Sura  a  rolee  said  In  tlie  alienee! 
'Tbeee  are  eor[^flOM  oUd  In  garments, 
Theae  are  gboat^  that  oomQ  to  haunt  ynu 
From  the  kingdom  of  Ponomah, 
From  the  land  of  tho  Hercefferr 

Homo  ward  now  came  HlitwaihA 
From  his  hunting  In  the  foroat, 
With  the  snow  upon  hla  tresaaa^ 
And  tbe  red  doer  on  his  sbouldars. 
At  the  feet  of  LAiigUlng  Water 
Down  he  threw  hb  llfelese  bunlen; 
Nobler,  handaonier  she  thought  htm. 
Than  when  flr?*t  ho  came  to  woo  her; 
First  threw  down  tho  deer  bofore  her. 
As  a  token  of  his  wfahes. 
As  a  promise  of  th     «  ..    -^ 

Then  he  tumr  the  stningera. 

Cowering,  crouohii.,^  i.**  if=ji.ir.«** 

8ald  within  himself,  'Who  nt 
WtiAt  strange  gneats  has  2d  i 
Dut  ho  questioned  not  the  s) rangers, 
Only  spake  to  bid  them  weI<^>mo 
To  hts  lodge,  hla  food,  his  fireside. 

When  the  STsnlng  mtAl  was  readv. 
And  the  deer  had  be*7D  divided, 
B<Ah  the  pallid  ^esta,  the  strangers, 
8prlDglAg  from  art  'ws 

Seized  upon  the  c  ^, 

Seized  Uie  wt  '^  n^um-k. 

Set  apart  for  ., 

For  the  wlfy  .j*  x^ 
Without  asltlng,  v,  i  khag. 

Eagerly  deTcm'^'^'J  '-^, 

Flitted  back  !  >vva 

In  the  eoraci  vu 

Not  a  word  sp»ke  litawnUiat 
Hot  a  motion  made  KokomU, 
Not  A  gestare  Lau^chltig  Watnr; 
5o(  a  change  eamD  e'er  thalr  Ikalvr** 
Only  Jllnnahahfi  softt; 
Whi!*rerod.  imyloif.  •Thirr*'^  ia^Uh*.' 


Com  ■!  mldnlglit  filawMlui* 
Ever  wftkeful,  ev^r  watohfol^ 
In  the  vrlgwum  dtmlj  lighted 
Bf  the  bnuids  that  atlli  were  bumlnjjc, 
By  the  gUaiiii«iiJig»  !lialc«rlDg  (Uisilgh^ 
9«4rd  ^  sighing,  oft-repentiMl. 
H^arsi  m  SQbblug*  as  of  sorrow. 

From  his  oouoh  roae  Hiawatlia, 
From  hla  •hfwcgy  hidea  oC  bt»oa, 
Puih«d  maide  the  doer-ekln  enrtalii, 
Saw  (he  p€Uid  gawt«t  t^  fthodows 
Hint  nil  upright  on  their  oouchaA, 
WeopioK  in  the  aUent  mldalght 

Atid  he  aatd :  *  0  gneats  I  why  U  It 
Thnt  your  beorU  are  bo  einicted, 
That  you  soh  00  In  tbo  mldDlgbt? 
Hu  perohAiioo  the  old  Kokomts, 
flas  icy  wlt<5,  my  MlanahAho^ 
IVrong^  or  grieved  you  by  imklfidaafts^ 
Foiled  111  bo«]>lUbU  dulten  f 

Then  the  ehftdowe  ceiLeed  from  weopLng^ 
Ceofted  from  sobhtug  mad  UmftttJiig, 
And  thoy  said,  witb  gentle  V9io<ii : 
*We  are  ghoeta  ol  the  departed, 
Souls  of  those  who  once  were  with  yoo. 
From  the  realma  of  Chtblaboe 
Hither  hare  we  eome  to  try  you« 
Hither  have  we  oome  to  warn  you, 

Criofi  of  grief  and  lomentAtioa 
Beach  ua  In  the  Blessed  lalonda; 
Cries  of  anguish  from  the  llvlug. 
Calling  bock  their  frSendfl  dopartedi 
Sudden  ua  with  uaoleaa  Borrow. 
Therefore  have  we  oome  to  try  you; 
Ko  one  knowa  tia,  no  one  heeds  us. 
We  are  but  a  tnir<len  to  yon^ 
And  we  aee  that  the  departed 
Have  no  place  among  the  living. 

Think  of  thla,0  Hiawatha  1 

Bp^k  of  M  to  aU  the  people, 

That  hecx^efo^ward  and  for  ever 

They  no  more  with  lamentatlona 

Sadden  thy  acnla  of  the  departed 

In  the  lalanda  of  the  Dleaaed.*** 

TI16T6  you  see  Longfellow  nt  hie  l>6fli,  reocIeriDg  witli  ft 
■Ingnlar  mixtnre  of  sinipUcitj  aixd  dignity  legends  of 
rhioh  the  very  e*«B.?nce  h  a  mixture  of  airoplioity  and  dig- 
nity,  yet  a  mixture  bo  rare  that  the  leaat  false  note  would 
liare  dt^trojed  the  whole  poetry  of  the  tradition. 

Longfellow,  when  Uia  sabjeoi  aniU  him^  preeente  it  with 
the  simplicity  of  a  really  great  olaaaic,  with  all  Its  pointa 
in  relief,  and  with  nothing  of  the  aelf-conaciona  or  artifl- 
cial  tone  of  one  who  wants  to  draw  attention  to  the  admir 
able  insight  with  which  he  has  graaped  the  aituation*  He 
can  be  yery  oon?entional,  when  the  subject  is  oonyen* 
tionat  When  it  is  not,  bnt  is  intrinsieaUy  poetical,  no 
one  giTCB  ns  ita  poetry  more  free  from  the  impertlnenoes 
of  snbjeotiTe  ecstasy  than  he. 
Hewaa  a  aiDgularly  reaifiil,  si ngnlftrl 7  simple-minded, 
od — wheneyer  his  aubj^ot  suited  him,  aa  in  one  very 
coastderable  and  remarkable  inatauce  it  certainly  did~a 
«ingnlarly  olassicol  poet,  who  knew  how  to  pnine  away 
every  exoreaoenoo  of  irrelevant  emotion* 

The  Masaaohnsetta  Historical  Society  preserve  vivid  re- 
ooUections  of  two  charming  meetinga  with  their  fellow* 
Eiember,  Longfellow.  He  aooepted  the  membership  to 
ihich  he  had  been  elected  in  December,  1857.  Those 
Jrhe  were  oisooiHtes  in  it  twenty*five  years  ago  will  recall 
I  lignal  ooo^iaions  deHghlfnlly  associated  with  his  pree- 
QC^  and  speech*  The  one  was  a  sp*  cial  meeting  to  which 
invited  the  Society  at  his  own  ri?eidenee,  at  Washing- 
ton's hetulqnartera,  in  Cambridge,  on  June  17th,  1868. 
Tht>ro  waa  much  of  charm ing  and  inatruetive  interest  in 
the  soeneii  and  asaomations  of  the  oceasion,  added  tn  the 
dunioations  made  by  sayerol  members  full  of  hiatorio 


informatioa  freshly  related  from  original  soorooa.  Tb# 
liost  himaclf  was  silent,  save  as  by  his  genial  grealiog  and 
warm  hospitality  he  welcomed  his  gratelol  gneatik  The 
other  marked  ocoasiou  waa  also  at  a  apeoial  meeting  of 
the  society,  held  in  December,  1659,  at  the  hoose  of  Mr, 
Sears,  The  meeting  was  devoted  to  tributes  of  respeofc 
and  aflfection  for  Waahington  Irving^  from  maoy  who  had 
shared  his  most  inluxute  friendship.  Mr.  Longfellow  gave 
hearty  and  delicate  expression  to  his  regard  for  Irving, 
while  Everett,  Felton,  Colonel  Aspinwall,  Pr^^aootti  and 
Dr.  Holmes,  oontribated  their  oflTerings  to  the  memory  of 
that  admired  author. 

We  suppose  that  if  the  great  multitude  of  readers  were 
lo  render  e  decision  as  to  which  of  Longfellow'a  poeme 
they  mostyalned,  the  "Paalm  of  Life*'  would  command 
the  largest  number.  This  is  a  brief  homily  enforcing  the 
great  truths  of  duty  and  of  our  relation  to  the  Eternal  and 
Invisible.  Next  in  order  would  rery  probably  oome 
'VExoebiior,*'  a  poem  that  springs  upward  like  a  (lame  and 
carriea  the  soul  up  with  it  in  its  aspiration  for  the  unatiain* 
able  ideal  If  this  sounds  like  a  trumpet-call  to  the  fiery 
energies  of  youth,  not  less  does  the  atill  small  voioe  of  that 
most  sweet  and  tender  poem,  ''Eeaignation,*'  appeal  to 
the  sentibtlitics  of  thoso  who  have  li?ed  long  enough  to 
have  knowQ  the  bitterneaa  of  auch  a  bereavement  as  that 
out  of  which  grew  the  poem.  Or  take  a  poem  before  re* 
ferred  to,  *,*The  Old  Clock  on  the  SUf./'  and  in  it  we  find 
the  history  of  innumerable  households  told  in  relating  the 
history  of  one,  and  the  solemn  burden  of  the  song  repeats 
itself  to  thousands  of  listf^ning  readers  aa  if  the  beat  of  the 
petidulum  were  throbbing  at  the  head  of  every  stairoiseL 
Snoh  poems  as  these— and  thfre  are  many  more  of  not 
uuliko  character — are  the  foundation  of  that  untversal 
aoeeptanoe  his  writings  obtain  among  all  classes.  But  for 
these  appeals  to  universal  sentiment  his  reod^ta  would 
have  been  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  circle  of  edu* 
oated  aqI  refined  readers. 

There  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  ore 
familiar  with  what  we  might  call  hia  household  poema 
who  have  never  read  **The  Spanish  Student,"  '*The 
Golden  Legend, **«.*' Hiawatha,'*  or  even  "Evangeline.*' 
Again,  ask  the  first  schoolboy  you  meet  which  of  Long* 
fellow's  poems  he  likes  best,  and  he  will  be  very  likely  to 
aD8werr/*Paul  Ktvere*s  Hide.'*  When  he  is  a  few  years 
older  he  might  perhaps  say,  'The  Building  of  the  Ship," 
that  admirably  constructed  poem,  beginning  with  the 
literal  descnption,  paaaing  into  the  higher  region  of  sen- 
timent by  the  most  natural  of  transitions,  nnd  ending  with 
the  noble  climax : 

*'  Thou,  toe,  sail  on,  thou  ship  of  state,** 

which  hasbeeome  ihe'claericel  expfession  of  pitriotie 
emotion. 

Nothing  lasts  like  a  eoia  end  a  lyric  Long  after  the 
dwellings  of  men  have  diaappeared,  when  their  templee 
are  in  ruins  and  all  their  works  of  art  are  shattered,  the 
plowman  strikes  an  earthen  vessel  hoMing  the  golden 
and  silver  diaks  on  which  the  features  of  a  deed  monarch, 
with  emblems,  it  may  be,  betraying  the  beliefs  or  the 
manners,  the  rudeness  or  the  finish  of  art  and  all  which 
this  implies,  surviTing  an  extinct  civilisation.  Pope  has 
expressed  this  with  hia  usnal  Horatian  felicity  In  the  letter 
to  Addison  on  the  publication  ol  hie  little  "Treetiee  on 
Coins"— 

**A  amati  Eti|>hrfitea  thr«iugh  the  pleoe  la  rolled^ 
Aikd  little  eagles  wave  their  wings  hi  gold.'* 

Conquerors  and  eon<itiered  sink  In  eomtnon  oblivion ; 
triamphal  aroheB»  pa^eftuto.lhe  world  woadera  at«  all  thai 
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ImmpeteJ  itseU  aa  destined  to  an  eflitlxlj  immortality  pitss 
awny^  the  victor  ol  a  Lundred  battles  is  diiflt,  the  jmrob* 
menta  or  papjras  on  v^liioh  his  deeda  were  Trritteu  aro 
fihrlTeled  and  decajed  and  gond^ 

*  ^*  And  all  his  Iriumphs  dhrink  into  a  qoIq/' 

\ 

*  So  it  ia  with  a  Irrio  pcyem.  Ooe  happj  nttorance  of  Bome 
emotion  or  ©xpresaion  whioli  comes  homo  to  nil  mnj  keep 
a  name  remembered  when  ibe  race  to  which  the  ainger  be- 
longed exists  no  longer.  The  cradle-song  of  Dana^'  to  her 
infauti  as  thej  tossed  on  the  waves  in  the  imprisoning 
o  h  e  8  i ,     has 

mada  Ihe 
sune  of  Si* 
monidea  im- 
mortal.  Our 
own  Engliab 
literature 
abounds  with 
instances  thut 
illnsirute  the 
flame  fact  so 
far  as  the  ex* 
periencd  ol  a 
few  geneis&- 
tiona  e^tenda 
Some  of  tha 
ahorter  poema 
of  Longfellow 
mast  aurelj 
reach  a  remote 
posterity,  nnd 
be  conaideied 
then,  aa  now, 
omamenta  to 
English  litera- 
ture. We  may 
compare  them 
with  the  best 
short  pocma 
of  the  lan- 
guage without 
fear  log  that 
they  will 
suffer.  Scott, 
0  h  6  e  rf  ul, 
whole  some» 
unre  flecti7e» 
should  be  read 
in  the  open 
air.  Byron, 
the  poet  of 
malcontents 
and  cyniofl,  in 
a  prison  cell ; 
Bnms»  geoer-  ' 
0119,  impas* 
aion^d,  manly* 

aocial,  in  the  tavern  hall ;  Moore,  elegant,  fastidious,  full 
of  melody,  scented  with  the  volatile  perfume  of  the  East- 
ern gardens,  in  which  his  fancy  reveled,  ia  pre-eminenlly 
the  poet  of  the  drawing-room  and  the  piano  ;  Longfellow, 
thoughtful,  musical,  home-loving,  busy  with  the  lessons 
of  life,  which  he  was  ever  studying,  and  loved  to  teach 
olbens,  finds  his  charmed  circle  of  Hsteacrs  by  the  fireside, 
Hia  songs,  which  we  might  almost  onll  sacred  ones,  rartjly, 
if  ever,  get  into  the  hymn-books.  They  ore  too  broadly 
human  to  suit  the  speciali/ed  tastes  of  the  sect**,  which 
aUea  Ui'iDk  man  ol  their  differencca  from  each  other 


than  of  the  common  ground  on  which  they  can  a^^reo. 
Shall  we  think  less  of  our  poet  becaui^e  he  aimed  in  hii 
verse  not  simply  to  please,  but  also  to  impreaa  some  eloi^ 
vating  thought  on  the  minda  of  his  readers  ?    The  P^al 
of  King  David  are  bamlng  with  religtona  devotion, 
full  of  weighty  counsel,  but  they  are  not  less  valued, 
tuinly,  than  the  poems  of  Omar  Khayam,  which  cannot 
accused  of  too  great  a  tendency  to  find  a  naeful  Itsson  in 
their  subject     Dennis,  the  famous  critic,  found  fault  wi 
the  "Rape  of  the  Lock**  V>ecauae  it  had  no  moral     It 
not  fiecessary  that  a  poem  jdiould   carry  a  moral,   an; 

more  t  h  a 
that  a  pictara 
of  a  51mdo&sa 
should  Jtlwa; 
be  an  altaj 
piece  Tha 
poel  Hmsilf 
ia  the  bett 
judge  of  that 
in  each  pa^ 
tlonlar  caae« 

No  poet 
knew  better 
than  Long* 
fellow  how  to 
i  m  p  r asa  a 
moral  without 
aeemiDg  to 
preach.  Di- 
dactic verse, 
as  such,  ia  no 
doubt  a  for 
midablc  viaita 
Hon,  but 
cathedra] 
its    leescii   t^i 
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tLtiraTRATION   TO   LON(3rELLOW*3    rOfM  *' TUl  TWO  XWUrLS, 


aa   a    achool* 
honae.    Tbeael 
beautiful  me*, 
daltiona        of] 
verse      whL 
Longfelloi 
has     left     ul 
might  poi^iblyl 
bo  found  f^ull 
with    aa    coq* 
Trying      tooj 
much     u^rfnll 
tmd   t ' 
tnith 

legends ;  hav* 
fug  the  on-" 
ariiaiio  aim  of 
beiug  Aervjec-i 
ab|e,aa  wellatl 
.!  -  *  .  byl 
their  beauty.    Let  txs  leave  such  commool  t  'ic%  , 

who   cannot  Imndle  a  golden  toin   fresh    Uohi   Ihu  mini  J 
without  clippiug  its  edgos  and  stamping  their  vmn^ 
iUiila  on  its  facc^ 

He  has  not  been  untimely  laken*  Hia  tlf«  Wf 
longed  with  many  ycara,  happy  mod  fasnuoa.^*  DcaiUl 
came  to  him  in  good  season,  or  ever  the  golden  bowl  waai 
broken,  or  the  pitcher  brokea  at  the  ebt^rn.  I>r«b«  had  . 
but  latel  life  wan  tiir  to  him  abftoai  Co  lla  eod«| 

On  his  K.  urth  birthday  a  little  noro  than  a  Vi 

ago,  with  hid  family  and  a  few  friends  routtd  hia  dimi 


table,  be  aaid,  *-  Tbere  Beema  io  me  a  miBtuke  in 
ibe  order  of  the  jeArs.  I  can  scaroelj  beliero 
that  the  loar  Bboold  not  precede  the  seTen.'* 

But  in  tbe  jear  ibat  followed  be  experienced 
tbo  pAxns  nod  languor  and  weariness  ol  age. 
Tliere  wub  no  oompbdnt — tbe  sweetness  of  bia 
nature  was  inTinclble, 

'^On  ODO  of  tbe  laat  times  tbat  I  saw  Mm/' 
laja  Professor  Norioo,  '^os  I  entered  bis  lamOiar 
~  jiudj  on  a  beautiful  afternoon  of  tbis  past  Win- 
I  said  to  biiOy  *  I  bope  tbis  is  a  good  da^  for 
you/  He  replied,  i(fitb  a  pleasant  smile,  'Abl 
tbtre  are  no  good  days  now.*  HnppUy  tbo  eyil 
ilaTt  wore  not  to  be  manj/* 

Tbe  accord  between  tbo  cbaracter  and  life  of 
Mr  Longfellow  and  bis  poems  was  complete. 
Hts  t>o^tr7  toucbed  tbe  beaits  of  bis  readers  be*« 
cause  it  was  tbe  Bineero  expression  of  bis  own. 
Tbe  BweetaesB,  tbe  gentleness,  tbe  graoe,  tbe 
purity,  the  bumanity  of  bis  verse  were  tbe  image 
of  bia  own  eont.  But  beautiful  and  ample  as  this 
expr^^ssion  of  bimaelf  was,  it  fell  abort  of  tbe 
truth*     Tbe  man  was  better  than  tbe  poet^ 

Intimate,  boweTer,  as  was  tbe  concord  between 
tbe  poet  and  bis  poetry,  tbere  was  mucb  in  bim 
to  wbieb  be  never  gave  uttemuce  in  words.  He 
WHS  a  man  of  deep  reeerTes.  He  kept  tbe  holy 
of  boUea  with  in  bimself,  sacred  and  secluded. 
Seldom  does  be  admit  bis  readers  to  eren  its 
outward  preoinots.  Tbe  deepest  experiences  of 
life  are  too  sacred  to  be  shared  witb  any  one 
wbataoerer.  *'  There  are  things  oE  wbicb  I  may 
not  apeak/'  be  saya  in  one  of  tbe  most  personal  of 
lus  poemA. 

"  Wliose  hand  shall  dare  to  open  and  expioro 
Those  volumes  oloaod  and  olasped  lor  evortnoro  ? 
Nat  mine.    With  reverential  feet  I  pass." 


iLLrsriATioif  TO  uiiferEttow's  ront/'Tst 


It  was  the  felicity  of  Mr  Longfellow  to  abare  the  sentt- 
meut  and  emotion  of  bis  coevals,  and  to  Bucoeed  in  giving 
to  them  their  apt  poetic  expresaion,  Itwaa  not  by  depth 
of  thought  or  by  original  views  of  nature  tbat  be  won  bis 
place  iu  tbe  world's  regard  ;  but  it  was  by  sympathy  witb 
Hie  feelings  common  to  good  men  and  women  everywhere, 
and  by  tbe  simple^  direct,  sincere  and  delicate  expreasion 
of  them,  tbat  he  gained  tbe  aBection  of  mankind. 


&ji9r  acnrs  or  i.e*fi»fSLU>w's  '^  aTAMeauifa." 


He  was  fortunate  iu  tbe  time  of  bis  birtb*  He  grew  up 
in  the  morning  of  our  republic  He  abared  in  the  cheer* 
fulness  of  tbe  early  hour,  in  its  hopefulness,  its 
dence.  The  years  of  bis  youth  and  eariy  manhood  coin*' 
oided  witb  an  exceptional  moment  of  national  life^  la 
whloh  a  prosperous  and  unembarrassed  democnusy 
learning  its  own  capacities,  and  was  beginning  to  realiaa 
its  large  and  novel  resources ;  in  whiob  the  order  of  so- 
ciety was  still  simple  and  bumaue. 

He  became,  more  than  any  one  else,  tbe  voice  of  thi0 
epoch  of  national  progress,  an  epoch  of  unexampled  pros- 
perity for  the  masses  of  mankind  in  our  New  \¥orld, 
prosperity  from  which  sprang  a  sense,  more  general  and 
deeper  than  bad  ever  before  been  felt»  of  human  kindness 
and  brotherhood*  But  even  to  tbe  prosperouSi  life  brings 
its  inevitable  burden.  Trial,  sorrow,  misfortune,  are  not 
to  be  escaped  by  the  happiesi  of  men.  Tbe  deepest  «x- 
periemoea  of  each  individual  are  the  experienoes  oommon 
to  the  whole  race. 

And  it  is  tbis  double  aspect  of  American  life— its  novel 
and  happy  conditions,  with  the  genial  apirit  resulting 
from  them,  and  at  the  same  time  its  subjection  to  tbe  old, 
absolute,  universal  laws  of  existence^ that  finds  its  mirror 
and  manifestation  in  Longfellow's  poetry.  He  was  a  na- 
tional poet  in  the  fullest  eenscb  and  therefore  a  universal 
poet* 

No  one  can  read  his  poetry  without  a  conviction  of  the 
simplicity,  teoderoess,  gentleness  and  humanity  of  tbe 
poet.  And  those  who  were  his  friends  know  how  these 
qualities  shone  in  his  daily  conversation.  Praise,  ap- 
planee,  flattery— and  no  man  ever  woa  exposed  to  more  at 


them — never  toaclied  bim  to  hnrm  bim.  He  walked 
through  their  flAinea  nnscathed,  as  Dante  through  the 
fliee  of  purgatory.  His  modesty  waa  perf«?ct  He  ac- 
cepted tho  praise  an  he  would  bave  accepted  any  other 
ptenB&tit  gift— glad  of  it  as  an  ezpreaaioQ  of  goodwill,  but 
without  personal  elation.  Indeed,  be  had  too  much  of  itp 
and  often  in  an  abaard  form»  not  to  become  at  timea  weary 
of  what  hia  own  fame  and  Yirtnes  brougbt  upon  him. 
Bat  hia  kindUucss  did  not  ptrmit  bin)  to  show  bis  wearl- 
aM8  to  those  who  did  but  burden  him  with  thtir  ndmlrn- 
Utm*  It  was  the  penalty  of  his  genius  and  he  aocepted 
it  with  the  pleasiinteat  temper  and  a  humorous  reatgna- 
tion.  Bores  of  all  nations,  ospeoialJy  of  our  own,  perse- 
cuted him.  His  long-Buffjring  patience  waa  a  wonder  to 
hia  friends.  It  waa,  in  trutb^  tbe  sweetest  obarity.  No 
man  waa  ever  before  ao  kind  to  these  moral  mendicants. 
One  day  Profeeaor  Norton  Tentured  io  remoahtrnte  witb 
him  on  hia  endurance  of  tbe  persecnttotis  of  one  of  tbe 
worj^t  of  the  daas,  who  to  lack  of  modesty  added  lack  of 
hoiiesty — a  wretched  creature— and  when  the  professor 
had  dooo,  be  looked  at  him  with  a  plenaant,  reproving^ 
humorous  glanoe,  and  suid,  *'Cbarlea,  who  would  be  kind 
to  him  if  I  were  not  ?"   It  waa  enough. 

He  waa  the  most  gracious  of  men  in  hia  own  home  ;  he 
waa  fond  of  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  tbe  company 
that  gathered  in  hia  study  or  rouud  bb  tnble  took  lis 
tone  from  bis  own  gcniid,  liberate  cultivated  aud  reiiat^d 
nature. 

On  tbe  Sanday  previous  to  his  departure  he  atrolled 
upon  the  piazzi  to  enjoy  tbe  open  air,  Tbe  rawness  of  the 
March  winds  ufTected  him  with  obillueas  wbiob  brought  on 
an  attack  of  Tomitlng  in  tbe  evening.  Suuday  night  ho 
slept  under  the  influence  of  opiatesi  and  was  more  oom* 
fortable  on  Mondny,  On  Monday  evening  his  malady 
laenmed  a  dangerous  oharaoter,  yet  after  that  he  again 
rallied.  An  increase  of  inflammation  Thursday  nigbt  in- 
duoed  partial  unoonsoionaneas,  which  recurred  at  ioter- 
vals  Friduy  morning.  With  a  return  of  oonBciousness  be 
knew  his  end  waa  near.  Pain  was  now  nearly  abseut^  He 
talked  very  little,  and  for  an  hour  before  death  became 
Again  ttnoonscions.  He  died  easily  and  peacefully,  sur- 
founded  by  hia  family. 

•*  His  soul  to  Him  who  gave  It,  roeo; 
God  load  It  to  its  long  repose. 
Its  glorious  rostt 

knd  Uiough  the  (poet's)  sun  has  oet, 
Its  Light  ahall  Unger  round  us  yet. 
Brlglit,  radiant,  bloat/' 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Longfellow  mausion 
on  Sunday  afternoon.  The  remains  were  laid  in  a  plain 
eaaket  covered  with  broadcloth  embossed  withbla^k  oma- 
ments.  On  the  top  were  placed  two  long  palm-leavea 
crosaed,  and  the  casket  was  encircled  with  a  rim  of  the 
paaaion-flower  vine,  bearing  tho  beautiful  blossom.  Tbe 
ailver  plate  had  this  insoription  : 

HENRY  W.  LONGFELLOW. 

aoBir,  rKwitJAaY  37, 1807. 

Died,  Maroh  21,  \mz 

Ihe  hrother,  Rev,  Bamuel  Longfellow^  oonducted  the 
MTvices,  making  a  abort  prnyer  and  riding  tbe  following 
•elections  from  Mr  Longfellow's  poems.  Tbe  fir^t  aelee- 
tioa  was  from  tbe  '* Golden  Legend '' ; 


'  Woop  not,  n 
1  Ahjill  not 


»<>r  rejoiod  witb  me. 
it  fitiAll  htji  iron#. 


:  kW  V>Wi\l    Ul?a_  tXSjOlHt     iU 


I  poem  entitled  ■*  6uaptfli ' 

*'  Take  tbom«  0  Death  1  and  l>aiir  awny 
Whatever  tln^u  eonat  eatl  thine  own  I 
Thlna  Imago  stamped  upon  ihia  olay, 
Potb  give  tliee  that,  but  tlmt  alone  i 

*'  Take  ttiem,  O Gravel  and  lot  ihom  lie 
Folded  upon  tlij  aiirrow  6h6tv«^A« 
ks  garmenta  by  tiia  soul  laid  by. 
And  precioua  oaty  to  ouiaelvea* 

*'  Tnko  tbem,  O  groat  rterultyl 
uur  little  llfo  Is  but  a  gnat 
That  beuda  tbe  bniDOhi*a  of  thr  tr^o 
And  trails  Ita  bloaao&a  la  iHe  tfuai. 

Tbe  third  aeleotion  was : 

*'  Ait  U  of  God  i    If  be  but  wave  bia  baad 

Tbe  mists  collect,  tho  mlu  tall*  thick  tuid  loud, 
Till  wttb  a  attitle  ut  light  on  nea  and  ljiad« 
Lo  i  be  looka  iNick  from  tbe  depart  lag  eloud. 

"  Aogels  of  Life  and  Death  Alltee  are  bia; 

Wlihout  LIB  leave  they  jjaas  oo  threshold  o'er; 
Wbo«  then,  would  wish  ur  dare,  believing  ibhi« 
Agaioat  his  meaaengcr  to  «ihut  thfk  doorf* 

flia  verae,  hia  ftime,  are  henCt!tforth  the  precioua  pof* 
seBBiona  of  the  people  whom  he  loved  ao  well.     Hhej  viiU| 
be  aukong  the  effeotive  instmmeuta  in  abapiog  tte  future 
character  of  the  nation.     Hia  apirit  will  cont  inne  to  aoltmi  ] 
to  re  fin  e.  to  elevate  the  hearta  of  men.     He  will  be  tha 
beloved  friend  of  future  generations  aa  ho  baa  been  of  hia ' 
own.     Hia  detsiio  will  be  gratified-- 

'*  And  In  your  life  let  my  remambrjinca  linger, 
As  aomothing  not  to  troublo  and  dlaturb  it. 
But  to  oomplete  it,  adding  life  to  lUa. 
And  if  at  times,  beside  the  evonlni;  fbe 
You  see  my  face  among  th*>  other  fiwes. 
Let  it  not  be  regarded  as  a  ghost 
That  bsuQts  your  house,  but  aa  a  guest  that  lovtti  yeO| 
K»y»  even  as  one  of  your  own  family, 
Without  whose  presence  there  were  aomelbifig  waatfag.** 


A  STRANGE   BEn'ROTHAL. 

BV  M.  C.  HirNr.BRFORD. 

There  waa  not.  in  all  of  OaUhielahlre,  a  sweeter,  hon-^ 
nier  lass  than  Alice  Browne.  So  thoaght  John  Can*  in 
hia  secret  heart,  as  he  toiled  up  the  hill  upon  whose  crown 
she  stood  like  a  youug  queen,  waiting  for  him,  and  watch- 
ing his  alow  ascent  with  none  of  the  lovelight  in  her  eyes 
that  would  onoe  huve  bid  him  bound  like  a  deer  to  bar 
side.  Faithless  in  net  had  he  t>een  to  her,  and  nnwortby 
of  her  loving  he  knew  himself  to  be  ;  but  his  son  I  er-know- 
lodged  her  superiority  to  all  other  women,  ar  jJed 

with  tho  fear  of  losing  her,  as  ho  furtivolj  r».:  i     Um, 

ili^dainfal  face. 

It  was  a  diJitant  greetiug  that  pisaed  between  the  two 
when  at  bat  ihej  were  together,  and  thea,  for  m  whilst  I 
there  wns  aooomfortable  altenoei     He  would  raHier  have) 
borne  reproaohes  from  her  titan  this  scornful,  expreaiif*, 
dumbness  ;  and  beneath  the  eoldueie  of  herdittr,  ac 
eyes  he  ahniulc,  and  fonnd  hliaself  flfitbie  (a  nttirr  1 
words  of  oiplaoatiOQ  he  had  flat  r  -aseif  would 

[ill  smooth  tietwaen  them  agatOi  Ttaeoo 

coined  before  he  met  har,  flew  from  his  mind  oow  in 
stem  presence;  bnt^i^f^Cir^A  «^nit  «r.liir.ii.!^  nn  ^^nger,  six, I 
with  averted  ey<%  lie  1  inefaeed] 

attempt  at  apology  for  Iul^  oi^u  i  i  i^Aj  vrstal  bso; 

*'  I  am  not  toxed/*  SAid  Alloc,  ^r  eoldosia, 

'*My  owa  tone  Ims  T  «S0lalmea  Ji^ha  Giir^  epdngiagJ 


A    8TBANGE   BETROTHAL. 


rsi 


to  her  Bide»  with  the  gloom  lilting  swiftly  irom  his 
faoe. 

''  Nhj/'  she  oommande^l,  restraining  him  bj  a  gesture, 
as  he  would  have  taken  her  in  his  arms.  "  If  ye  oannot 
see  without  telling  that  things  are  not  the  same  between 
us  two,  then  I  must  say  some  words  to  you  that  happen 
yell  care  Uttle  to  hear." 

"I  was  hoping  you  had  forgiven  me,  Alice/' said  her 
lover,  humbly  enough. 

••  And  why  should  I  forgive  you  ?" 

'*Only  beoause  of  the  goodness  that  is  in  you.  But 
oome^  Alioop  lass,"  John  continued,  pleadingly,  "  dinnot 
be  so  liard  on  a  first  transgression.  I  cannot  let  you  say 
all's  over  between  us,  if  that  is  what  you  mean,  till  youVe 
given  me  another  chance." 

"Listen  to  me,  John,"  said  the  girl,  drawing  her  hme 
young  figure  up  to  its  full  height  and  speaking,  this  time 
more  sadly  than  coldly,  "I  am  not  vexed  nor  angered  with 
you,  but  oh  !  so  grieved,  so  grieved.  I  am  not  blaming 
you,  either.  It  was  my  own  blindness  that  could  not  see 
you  were  not  what  I  thought  you.  I  think  I  must  have 
believed  you  were  just  what  I  used  to  wish  you  to  be,  and 
it's  a  sore  thing  now  to  feel  I  was  mistaken." 

**  But  let  me  explain,"  intertapted  John.  **  Must  I  oe 
condemned  without  even  a  hearing,  just  because  of  a  little 
flirting  that  I  don't  say  was  quite  right  with  that  sly 
Jennie  Inglis,  who's  always  thrusting  her  bold  face  in  a 
fellow's  sight  Supposing  I  did  wear  her  bit  of  a  blue  rib- 
bon in  my  coat  at  the  fair,  'twas  herself  pulled  the  snood 
from  her  hair  and  tied  it  upon  me,  daring  me  to  leave  it 
be  till  the  night  was  out  I  meant  nothing  by  it,  and  last 
night  I  took  her  home  from  the  singing-school  because  it 
did  not  seem  like  a  civil  thing  In  a  man  to  leave  a  poor 
lassie  to  wend  off  alone  through  the  trees." 

"  She  might  have  bided  in  if  she  saw  no  way  to  get 
home  again  without  calling  one  out  of  his  way  to  take  her 
there,"  said  the  other,  with  some  asperity  *'I'am  not 
blaming  yon  for  giving  protection  to  any  woman  that  needs 
it ;  neither  was  it  a  great  walk  for  you  ;  but  there's  been 
plenty  to  tell  me  that  it  was  near  to  dawn  before  you  came 
back  from  that  little  walk."  I 

"There's  aye  plenty  to  fling  a  stone  at  poor  Jennie," 
said  John,  r^dening  ;  "  and  your  gossips  maybe  told  you 
more  than  there  was  to  tell." 

"Fm  not  heeding  what  they  told  me.  I  think  no 
worse  of  Jennie  or  of  you  now  than  when  I  met  you  with 
her  last  Sunday  at  dusk,  winding  the  pretty  rings  of  her 
hair  whilst  you  listened  to  her  lilting  with  the  same  smile 
on  your  faoe  that  was  very  dear  to  me  till  I  saw  it  given  to 
another." 

'*  I  wish  Fd  never  seen  her  foolish  face  or  listed  to  her 
senseless  chatter,"  said  John,  angrily. 

"  Don't  abuse  the  girl*  She  only  follows  her  nature, 
and  I  think»"  said  AUoe,  reflectively,  "that  you  follow 
yours,  I  am  not  angered  or  jealous,  as  you  seem  to  think, 
and  I  forgive  you  freely." 

"  Then  why  will  you  break  your  troth  ?  Try  me  once 
more»  and  let  all  go  on  as  it  was  before,"  urged  John, 
eagerly. 

She  shook  her  head  sadly. 

"Kay,  I  must  break  it,  for  all  the  old  love  in  my  heart 
for  you  is  dead ;  and  when  I  sent  for  you,  John  Oarr,  it 
was  to  tell  you  so^  and  to  give  you  thesoi" 

She  laid  in  his  band  as  she  spoke  a  little  padwt  which 
held  the  few  trinkets  he  had  given  her.  A  silver  thimble, 
a  little  gold  ring^  a  knot  of  scarlet  ribbons^they  had  lain 
on  her  breasl  end  the  half  of  a  brc^en  sizpenee— he 
knew  where  its  male  waa  hidingi 

Even  if  her  words  had  not  tdd  him  of  a  decision  from 


which  there  was  no  appeal,  the  returned  gifts  would  have 
signifled  that  their  love-story  was  over. 

Deep  down  in  his  heart  was  he  sorry  with  such  sorrow 
as  became  a  man  who  loses  a  woman  like  Alice  Browne. 
Perhaps  he  could  not  have  analyzed  the  feeling  that  made 
him  stand  with  the  unfolded  packet  in  his  hand,  gazing 
after  her  with  no  attempt  to  follow,  as  she  walked  slowly 
away  from  him  down  the  hillside  to  the  river-bank  where 
her  homeward  path  lay. 

No  vain  regrets  for  the  past,  or  mourning  over  a  broken 
dream,  made  Alice  neglectful  of  duty ;  bravely  she  went 
on  in  the  dull  routine  of  her  daily  life,  in  the  little  cottage 
where  she  lived  alone  with  her  grandmother. 

Prying  eyes  that  watched  her  closely  saw  her  grow 
paler,  sadder,  and  more  slender,  and  gossiping  tongues 
said  that  she  wore  the  willow  for  a  lover  that  had  played- 
her  false. 

She  let  them  talk,  but  kept  her  secret  well,  and  none 
ever  knew  that  she  herself  had  given  her  trothplight  back 
to  John  Carr,  and  set  him  free  unasked. 

All  day  the  ceaseless  hum  of  her  spinning-wheel 
drowned  her  sad  thoughts,  but  in  the  gloaming,  while 
granny  dozad  peacefully  within  the  room,  a  strange  lone- 
liness used  to  fall  upon  Alice  as  she  sat  alone  upon  the 
little  porch,  mourning  for  her  lost  love,  perhaps,  but  not 
for  her  lost  lover.  Having  found  her  idol  clay  of  the 
meaner  sort,  he  could  hold  his  place  in  her  heart  no 
longer. 

Before  John  Oarr  had  won  the  heart  he  knew  so  little 
how  to  value,  Stephen  Orahame  had  loved  Alice  with  a 
steadfast  devotion  that  he  humbly  waited  for  fitting 
opportunity  to  tell  of.  Loyally,  then,  he  buried  the 
secret  of  his  love  in  his  own  breast  when  his  friend  bade 
him  wish  him  joy  ^prayed  honestly  for  their  happiness, 
and  strove  to  conquer  his  hopeless  love. 

When  he  saw  the  careless  lover's  fickle  fancy  caught  by 
Jennie's  pretty,  foolish  face,  he  was  too  noble  to  feel  a 
throb  of  joy  and  hope  that  Alice  might  still  be  left  for  him, 
but  rather  a  strong  pang  of  sympathy  for  the  sorrow  that 
he  knew  would  be  hers  when  she  discovered  the  uuwor- 
thiness  of  her  lover. 

He  never  knew  exactly  when  the  revelation  came,  but 
that  she  was  no  lounger  plighted  to  his  friend  her  looks 
and  actions  told  him  plainly.  Then,  moat  unobtrusively, 
after  a  time,  he  offered  her  humble,  quiet  attentions  that 
were  almost  unconsciously  accepted. 

She  did  not  even  know  that  she  watched  for  him,  but 
the  evenings  when  he  came  not  to  linger  by  the  porch 
after  some  small  errand  invented  for  an  excuse,  grew  to  be 
the  saddest  and  dullest  of  all.  He  spoke  at  last,  too  soon, 
one  wiser  in  that  strange  study— the  heart  of  woman — 
might  have  told  him ;  but  his  own  heart  drove  him  on, 
and  he  told  her  of  the  long-repressed  love  that  he  had 
borne  for  her  since  the  time  when  he,  a  great  boy  then, 
had  seen  her  with  her  pale,  sick  mother,  who  came  home 
to  die  and  leave  her  poor,  pretty  girl-boirn  to  old  grand- 
mother's care. 

It  was  a  sore  pain  to  Alice  then  that  she  could  give  no 
hope  to  this  fond  true  lover,  who  only  asked  leave  to  have 
her  for  his  wife  if  she  oould  even  bear  the  constant  sight 
of  him,  and  would  trust  to  time  and  the  fervor  of  his  own 
devotion  to  win  some  small  return  at  last 

But  she  told  him  sadly  and  Arsnkly,  that  although  she 

knew  she  had  wasted  her  love  on  an  nnworthy  object  her 

heart  was  dead  within  her,  and  never  again  could  it 

quioken  to  love  or  lovmr. 

•  •  •  %  %  '*'  '^ 

BUthely  dawned  the  da^  ^'^^^'^^^^^V^^^^K 
tobe_thaweddin%teso\  :5.J«.^:^  «^^^^^^^^ 


and  it  caiiio  nooo  loo  soon.  Bjid  eyil-lougued  Bamor,  to 
eare  the  Itglit^beaded  bride's  fair  fame.  Fair  irns  the 
ireatber^  but  sacb  goes  ajo  before  mirk  h&j  those  who  kou 
the  skj. 

After  the  nooD«  block  blotohes  of  stortn-clonds  began  to 
ficud  iicross  the  heaveDs,  and  inDooent-Iooking  cloudlets 
that  were  wliite  and  fieeof  as  lamb*s  wool  when  the  bud 
was  high,  knitted  themselves  together  and  hung  low  and 
threatening  in  mkj  blackness  as  it  sank  below  the  hilliL 
The  day  thut  began  so  fairly  would  end  in  storm  ;  and  it 
behooTcfd  the  Selkirk  people  to  be  stirring  if  they  would 
sleep  at  home  that  night 

Alice  Browne  left  the  scene  of  festivity  early  and  alone* 
Rtt  life  of  late  had  been  much  within  herself ;  and  now« 


last-comer,  aa  he  sprang  in,  shot  the  receding  boat  far  oat 
from  the  shore. 

Alice,  muiHed  in  her  cloak,  passed  unreoo^tjsed,  as  slie 
wished^  by  the  gay  party,  who  sang,  jested  and  frohcktfd 
aa  if  they  were  still  on  the  fair*gro(ittd»  tossing  oft*  the 
oreratrong  brew,  and  not  separated  only  by  a  frail  plauk 
from  the  Eercely  raging  dood. 

**Sit  etill  for  your  lives  V*  shouted  the  boatman,  sternly. 
aa  his  little  craft,  laden  to  the  water's  edge,  quivered  from 
stem  to  steru  with  the  straia  of  tbeir  movementa. 

Too  late  the  warning.  Even  while  tbe  wor<ls  of  alaim 
fell  unheeded  upon  Iheir  eaja,  the  fragile  Teasel  oapsiaed, 
and  those  so  lately  fail  of  reckless  merriment  wore  tjattling 
for  life  in  the  blfiok»  awiit-running  currtnL 


A  Stmk«Q%  SStaOTBAL. — **Ta8  FSAGILI  VSBSKL  04PSIZED,  AMD  TBOBl  BO  LATSLT  FtILL  OP  mXCrLKflS  ]tKRBI|IKKT  WISB  BATTLtMA 
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liaTuqr  oome  out  to  gi?e  the  lie  to  the  unkind  story  that 
ilM  Wifl  dying  of  a  broken  heart,  she  was  glad  of  an  excuse 
la  OMsape  from  the  curious  eyes  tbat  watched  her, 

**Id  it  safe  to  cross  T'  sbe  asked  the  ferryman^  as  she 
glaoiced  timidly  at  the  formidable  waves  that  raged  against 
tha  bank, 

•*Ay,  safe  enough,'*  was  the  answer.  **  With  no  weight 
than  thine,  tbe  Utile  boat  wilt  skim  oTer  aa  dry  as  a  gull/' 

Alioaaeited  hert^elf  in  the  aterfi,  and  the  boatman  feath- 
ered hia  oars  for  hia  tnsk. 

*'Hold,  man,  hold  1"  cried  a  breathlesa  Toice.  '*Waity 
isan*t  ye  ?    Here's  a  dozen  more  fares  for  ye  T* 

Another  moment  and  John  Carr,  with  his  wedding- 
party,  were  in  the  boat,  in  spite  of  the  ferry man^s  protest* 
ationa  against  the  overloading. 

'Li^ht  hearts  are  light  weight,"  laughed  they,  and  iho 


Besides  Alice^  there  bad  been  one  other  silent  member 
of  the  ill-starred  party,  like  her— with  them,  but  not  of 
them*  He,  as  he  rose  to  the  surface  after  the  first  sudd€n 
phinge,  struck  out  with  strong  arms  to  gain  an  oar  which 
floated  near,  A  fortunate  waTO  tossed  it  within  his  reach, 
and  he  had  extended  his  aim  to  seiza  it  when  a  band 
grasped  his  writit  with  paralyzing  clutch* 

''Woman  V*  ho  eiolaimed,  hoarsely,  too  manly  even  in 
the  groap  of  death  to  shake  her  oS,  **U  joii  cUng  to  me  He 
are  both  lost." 

"Farewell^  then,  Stephen,'*  said  the  gentle  Toloe  of 
Alice  Browne,  as  she  inE>tantly  loos^cncd  her  hold  upcn  his 
arm,  only  to  find  herself  seized  upon,  as  Stephen  recog- 
nized her  voice  at  the  fii»fc" syllable, 

•*God  help  yoxL^  l»%fe\  ^\^  ^wvV*ev^>.   "^^\w^^«i!^ 
darling  t    I  will  »^^^i^^*  ^^  ^vc^^^^Cbc^^^^^ 
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••Gome  life  or  oome  deatb,  I  will  oliog  to  yon,"  said 
Alice,  gaspiuglj. 

He  moTt  d  bar  baDds  to  a  po-  ition  wbere  ber  weigbt 
would  bam  per  him  the  ieabt,  and,  nerved  bj  the  new  hope 
tua(  eauk  iLto  bis  heart,  straok  ont  bravely*  and  foaght 
with  the  black  flood  lor  her  dear  life  and  bis.  Again  tbe 
a*«r  was  dashed  witbin  his  reach,  and,  with  its  snpport,  by 
▼igurouB  cfiort,  guined  the  shore  in  safety  with  his  precious 
burden. 

The  resoned  pair  sank  exhausted  upon  the  bauk,  with 
kearts  united  in  a  mote  prayer  of  tbankfalness. 

Th*)  silence  tbat  fell  upon  tbem  Alice  broke  by  saying, 
M  abe  raiaed  her  solemn,  beantilul  eyes  to  bis: 

*'I  tliougbi  never  to  wed,  Btephen,  bat  the  words 
spoken  while  the  death-agony  was  upon  me,  I  will  not  take 
baok  with  the  first  breath  of  life,  tbat  is  bo  much  sweeter 
now  than  before  1  was  so  nigh  to  losing  it  I  will,  indeed, 
oling  to  yon  in  life  as  I  did  just  now  in  the  death- 
ttrnxgle." 

Tbere  is  no  need  to  tell  that  the  outstretched  hand  was 
BOt  refused,  and  the  betrothal  ot  the  rescued  on  the  bank 
was  consummated  later  in  the  holy  kirk. 

John  Carr  and  his  bride  rest  together ;  their  nuptial 
eoneb  is  of  sedge^  and  the  Tweed  ever  murmurs  restlessly 
above  them.  The  children  of  Alice  and  Stephen  Qrahame 
yet  live  ;  but  the  head  of  the  youngest  is  frosted  with  the 
snows  of  age.   . 

Never  was  a  happier  marriage  than  theirs,  and  often 
Was  it  spoken  of  in  the  country  ronnd  as  *<the  good  that 
comes  by  chance.*'  Obanoe,  however,  is  bu\  the  way  in 
which  some  people  spell  Providence. 

The  ferry  has  long  since  given  place  vO  abridge.  Where 
it  landed  of  old  stands  a  simple  stone  cross,  the  cenotaph 
of  the  hapless  party  whose  bodies  never  were  found. 

Ask  the  villagers  its  origin,  and  some  old  crone  to  tell 
yon,  in  a  dialect  which  it  were  hopf  less  to  attempt  to  re- 
produce, the  story  of  the  "Strange  BetrothaL" 


A  PIECE   OF  AMBER. 

By  F.  W.  Rudlkr,  F.G.S. 

NoTHiKO  would  seem  to  be  easier  than  to  decide,  off- 
band,  whether  any  nutural  object  wbich  happens  to  fall 
tinder  our  notice  should  be  classed  in  the  animal,  in  the 
Tegetable,  or  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  Tet  the  student  of 
natural  science  soon  fiodH  that  these  so-called  "kingdoms 
of  nature,"  instead  of  being  sharply  separated,  one  from 
another,  are  RurrounJed  by  frontiers  of  a  very  unscientific 
character.  The  wall  tbat  was  ^nppsed  to  form  an  im- 
passable barrier  turns  out,  upon  close  inspection,  to  be 
the  frailest  possible  fence,  which,  with  tbe  advance  of 
knowledge,  has  to  be  broken  down  first  at  one  point  and 
then  at  another.  So  intimate  is  tbe  connection  between 
the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds,  tbat  it  occasionally  be- 
comes a  nice  question  to  determine  whether  a  given  organ- 
ism should  find  its  place  in  tbe  one  sphere  or  tbe  other, 
or  should  not  rather  occupy  a  neutral  border-land  between 
the  twa 

But  surely  no  such  difficulty  can  possibly  arise  in  the 
ease  of  minerals  1  In  tbe  mineral  world  we  come  in  con- 
tact with  bodies  wbich  not  only  have  never  possessed  life, 
but,  so  far  as  we  can  jndffC,  have  been  produced  without 
tbe  operation  of  any  living  atrency.  Nevertheless,  the 
mineralogist  is  not  altogether  free  from  embsrrassmeni 
Like  the  zoologist  and  the  botanist,  be  finds  it  impossible 
to  draw  a  bard  and  fast  line  around  the  objects  of  his 
tndy,  and  there  are  times  when  be  is  perplexed  to  know 
irhethcr  he  should,  or  should  not.  inclode  a  given  sub- 


stance in  the  mineral  kingdom*    Take,  for  ioataice,  a 
piece  of  amher.    Is  it  to  be  called  a  mineral  or  not  ? 

A  piece  of  amber  is  so  familiar  an  object  that  it  m  need- 
less to  occupy  a  single  line  in  describing  its  appearaaoe  or 
its  properties.  If  we  baiwe  not  often  seen  the  amber  In  its 
rough  state,  we  at  least  know  it  well  enough  when  worked 
into  ornamental  forms.  The  string  of  amber  bead%  or 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  meerschaum  pipe,  will  fumisn  spe- 
cimens to  be  found  in  almost  every  household.  So  beauti- 
ful a  substance  is  nsturally  claimed  as  an  ornamental 
stone  by  all  writers  upon  gems ;  it  is  described  in  onr 
standard  treatises  on  mineralogy,  and  it  figures  in  every 
mineralogical  system.  Moreover,  in  some  parts  of  the 
world  the  amber  is  dug  ont  of  the  earth,  and  eyen  system- 
atically mined  for,  just  as  any  other  mineral  substance 
might  be  worked.  All  this  looks  very  mnch  as  though  we 
should  be  justified  in  regarding  amber  as  a  true  mineral 
And  yet  it  needs  but  a  slight  examination  of  the  body  to 
suggest  that  the  relations  of  amber  lie  rather  among  vege- 
table products  than  in  the  mineral  world. 

If  we  are  in  doubt  about  the  nature  of  any  given  snb* 
stance^  the  safest  course  is  to  look  for  some  other  snb- 
atancs,  of  known  origin,  which  resembles  it  so  olosely  that 
a  comparison  may  be  fairly  made  between  the  two  tx>diss. 
In  this  way  we  may  be  able  to  argue  from  thai  whidi  is 
known  to  that  which  is  unknown,  and  snch  an  argument 
from  analogy  is  perfectly  legitimate  in  any  sdentifie  in- 
quiry. Let  us,  then,  seek  for  some  smber-like  substance, 
of  whose  nature  and  origin  we  really  do  know  sometbini^ 
in  order  that  our  knowledge  of  this  body  may  throw  light 
upon  the  history  of  a  piece  of  amber. 

When  it  is  required  to  produce  an  imitation  of  amber, 
the  manufacturer  does  not  substitute  any  other  mineral 
substance,  or  even  a  piece  of  yellow  glass,  but  he  hss  re- 
course to  some  of  those  resinous  bodies  which  are  brought 
into  this  country  for  the  use  of  tbe  varnish-maker.  The 
favorite  substitute  for  amber  is  either  copnl  or  gum  tmimL 
Samples  of  these  bodies  may  be  obtained  at  any  dry- 
salter's,  and  on  placing  tbem  by  the  side  of  a  piece  of 
amber  tbe  similarity  is  unmistakable.  In  color  and  lustre, 
in  transparency  and  refractive  power,  in  hardness  and 
density,  they  run  so  close  together  tbat  it  often  requires  a 
good  judge  to  distinguish  between  them,  especially  if  the 
specimens  happen  to  be  polished.  Tbe  amber,  it  is  true, 
is  rather  harder,  and  less  brittle,  so  that  it  is  more  easily 
worked  in  the  lathe ;  but  snch  differences  escape  super- 
ficial observation. 

Moreover,  these  resinous  substances  agree  with  amber 
in  Veing  fusible  and  combustible  bodies,  and  in  being 
capable  of  solution  in  the  same  liquids.  Amber  Tarnish, 
for  example,  may  be  made  by  dissolving  amber  in  hot  oil 
and  oil  of  turpentine  ;  and  in  like  manner  copal  VMrnish 
may  be  made  with  the  same  solvents.  Again,  the  chemist 
finds  on  analysis  that  the  amber,  tbe  copal  and  the  anim6 
have,  speaking  broadly,  the  same  ultimate  compositioQ. 
All  tb'Se  bodies  contain  only  the  three  elements  called 
carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen— elements  which  are  not 
characteristic  constituents  of  minerals,  but  are,  on  the 
contrary,  extremely  common  in  vegetable  products. 

In  fact,  the  copal  and  the  anim^  are  known  to  be  resin- 
ous bodies  which  have  exuded  from  certain  trees.  In 
mnny  parts  of  tbe  world  tbe  formation  of  these  bodies  may 
be  witnessed  in  tbe  forests,  just  as  the  exudation  of  rub 
from  a  plum-tree  may  be  witnessed  in  our  own  garden. 
Knowing,  then,  the  vegetal >le  origin  of  eopal,  we  may 
fairly  suspect  a  similar  origin  for  amber.  And  this  su8> 
picion  is  converted  into  something  Uke  certainty  when  wt 
examine  the  subject  more  narrowly. 
On  lookmg  over  a  large  number  of  pieces  of  smbu 
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mij  ooeastoiiAllj  Ead  ooa  whlek  iaoloses  fragments  of 
TfgtUible  matter,  aooh  aa  a  bit  of  bark  or  a  mora^^I  of  %  \e9d* 
8omt  fine  exftti4|>io^  of  these  veifet^ibla  ludosarM  are  ro* 
pri«eDieit  in  Fig.  2.  More  freqtiezitlj^  haweTor^  the  ia* 
oladed  bodiea  are  the  remaixiia  of  inaaota  and  apiders« 
aometiiQea  in  a  aiogularlj  beautiful  atnte  of  preaervatioa. 
A  faw  tjpiool  forms  art)  abowu  Id  Fig^  3, 

Tba  *•  flj  ia  amber  *'  La«  come  to  be  a  proverbial  ex* 
H^maaioii.  aod  baa  furniabed  the  poet  with  mn^oj  a  meta- 
^^jj^.  Huw  BQcb  an  objt^ot  got  iato  tba  amb«r  is  not  more 
W  |Wil»Iing  tban  tbe  famous  problem  as  to  how  the  applo  got 
i&aide  the  dampling.  Tbe  enigma  is  immediately  solved 
b^  examining  a  number  of  pieces  of  copivl  aud  anim^^  for 
in  aofflo  of  these  we  may  bd  sure  to  fiud  inolosurea  of 
almost  the  aama  kind.  In  tbe  case  of  these  retlos,  it  is 
dear  thut  tbe  lubstance  ^heu  in  a  liquid  state  Bowed  over 
the  aarfaoe  of  the  tree  from  which  it  was  exuded,  aod 
having  entangled  any  little  insect  which  happened  to  be 
witbiD  reach,  Uowly  hardened  around  it^  and  thna  sealed 
il  up  in  a  delicately  •tin  ted »  transparent  ahriaev  Exactly 
the  mtmm  kind  of  action  explains  the  origin  of  tbe  fliea  in 
amber.  They  likewiae  must  have  been  entrapped  when 
thaeoTelopiog  substance  was  iu  a  hquid  coadition  ;  aud  we 
infer  that  the  liquid  amber  when  first  poured  out  must  have 
beao  of  a  tolerably  thin  consisteucy,  since  it  baa  allowed 
the  moat  delicate  parts  of  tbe  Insect  to  be  preseryed  in  an 
almost  uninjured  condition.  The  oceasiooal  preoeooe  of 
a  wiag  or  a  joint  of  the  leg  at  some  distance  from  the  body 
of  the  insect  tells  of  the  hopeless  stiuggla  which  tbe  im- 
priaoned  creature  must  have  made  to  free  itself  from  the 
yiaooas  medium  in  which  it  was  destined  to  be  entombed, 

8o  plantiful  are  auch  organic  remains  in  association 
with  some  of  our  modem  resins,  that  anime  ia  eaid  to  hare 
obtained  its  name  from  this  circumstance ;  gum  animd 
being  an  aoimateJ  gum.  Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked 
that  tbe  term  pum  should  be  restricted  to  such  bodies  ss 
are  aolubJe  in  water,  or  are  at  least  softeued  by  it,  wbile 
the  term  resin  is  reaervad  for  those  bodies  which  are  not 
afiected  by  water.  Many  natural  exudations  are  mixtures 
of  aubatancas  belonnng  to  the  two  claasea,  aod  are  there- 
fore termed  gum*resin$>  If  the  natural  resin,  aa  it  flows 
from  the  tree,  be  mixed,  not  with  gum,  but  with  oil,  the 
product  is  then  known  as  a  balsam. 

It  thus  appears  thut  resinous  exudations  are  not  neees- 
aartly  definite  chemical  compouuds,  but  are  to  be  regarded^ 
in  most  cusci,  aa  mixed  bodies  of  Tariable  composition. 
Such,  too,  is  the  case  with  amber*  A  careiul  chemical 
study  of  this  material  shows  that,  so  for  from  being  a 
simj»lo  re^'do,  it  contains  two  or  three  distinct  kiuds  of 
resinous  boiiiea,  with  a  small  proportion  of  certain  other 
con^tttueota,  such  as  an  acid  called  succinic  aci<l. 

One  of  (hrsd  resins,  however,  is  dominant,  forming 
nearly  nine-ten tbs  of  the  amber,  and  this  principal  con- 
stituent has  been  isolated  by  Professor  Dana  as  a  iliHtinet 
mineral  species  to  which  ho  haa  given  the  name  of  Mucci- 
nite.  The  amber  itself  cannot  in  strictnefls  t)C  regarded  as 
a  tme  apcoies,  ioa&muoh  as  it  is  a  mixed  body,  an  1  the 
sctentitSo  notion  of  a  mineral  species  carries  with  it  the 
Idea  of  homogeneity,  or  uniformity  of  comf^oeition*  A 
mixture  of  mTuerals  is,  generally  speaking,  a  rocl't  aud  not 
a  ffwwrcd  npedes, 

Smeinum,  from  which  the  specific  term  **aTieciQite^'  ia 
deriTin),  was  the  L«tjn  word  for  amber,  and  tiiia  alooo  is 
sufficient  to  show  I  hut  even  the  Koraans  connected  it  with 
iuecu*.  the  juice  or  sap  or  exudation  of  a  treo^  In  foct^ 
the  occurmnoe  of  organic  rematnn  onvelope<l  in  amt^er  was 
much  loo  atrikiu'^  a  fort  to  be  overlooked  by  aoy  one  who 
bad  mncb  t^  do  with  the  materid,  white  tho  sigoiAoaooe 
of  ihtm  remains  was  easily  aodcrstood,  tften  by  unioien* 


tlfie  observera*  Pliny  *8  account  of  the  origin  of  amber  ia 
snfElcieutly  aooarata,  and  even  the  myths  of  the  ancient 
poeta  oro  not  altog^tdtr  deatitate  ol  loankiation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Qreek  legend,  amber  was  the  petrified  tears 
aht*d  by  the  aijttera  of  Phnoton,  who  were  transformt*d  into 
poplar-trees  while  bewMtling  their  brother 'a  doath.  The 
idea  uf  a  Tegetuble  exudation  andantly  lita  at  the  root  i 
this  Itgend. 

Altbongh  aeveral  rraina  closely  resembling  am1>air  are 
produced  at  iha  present  d^y,  it  can  ao#roely  be  aald  that 
aoy  true  ambt^r  u  now  lu  course  of  formation.  The  trees 
which  yielded  amber  fluurisbed  during  part  of  the  Ter* 
tiary  period,  but  have  long  since  become  extinct  The 
realuous  subst^ncd  wh^oh  they  proJnced  became  embedded 
in  the  earth,  and  in  eour»e  of  lime  gradaally  hanleoadi 
hence  amber  is  beat  described  as  a/o9stl  resin^  Laterally^ 
tne  term  **  fossil  "  aiguifit^a  something  which  is  ••  dug  up,* 
the  word  being  derived  from  the  Xiatin  verb  /odio^  ••  ( 
dig."  It  was  accordingly  naed  by  old  writ<ira  to  desigmali 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  miut^ral  anbstaooe,  iiiob  aa 
ptece  of  iron-ore;  but  in  modern  aoi«noe  the  term 
t)ocome  ooQTeuiently  reatricted  to  denote  the  rcmoina 
aome  organism,  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  a  more  or 
mioeriilized  condition,  aud  gtfnendly  reproaenting  aon 
form  of  life  which  boa  beoomo  extifict  Wo  apeak,  fov^ 
example,  of  a  fossil  shell  or  a  fossil  coral,  and  in  lik# 
manner  we  may  refer  to  amber  as  a  foaail  rrain.  Sac 
fosail  leatna,  notwitbatanding  tUeir  orgaoio  origin, 
admitted  by  courteay  iato  the  mineral  kingdom.  Tbe 
mark  the  meeting*|^oint  where  the  mineralogist  and 
botaoiet  stand  on  common  ground* 

Mineralogists  ore  acquainted  with  a  largo  seriea  of  fc 
reaina,  but  amber  is  Ibe  only  one  of  aoy  commercial  im- 
portance. Thus,  during  the  «!XCaTationa  for  Higbgate 
Archway,  there  was  found  in  the  Ltondon  clay  a  honey* 
yellow  resin  which  has  been  called  CopalUe, /omU  copa/,  or 
Ili'jhgate  resin.  It  ahoull  be  nott^d,  however,  that  the 
term  '*  fossil  copal  '*  has  also  t>eea  applied  to  tbe  East 
African  copal  of  the  present  day.  For  it  ia  remarkable 
that  much  of  this  resin  ia  found  at  depth  of  two  or  three 
feet  beneath  the  surface,  in  districts  near  Zanzibar,  whero 
there  ia  not  at  the  present  day  a  aingle  copal*trea  8o 
again  the  dammur  regain,  aeoreted  by  the  kowrie^pine  of 
New  Zealand,  ia  often  found  embedded  in  the  ground. 
Such  reaina  may  perhapa  be  boat  tirmed  itemi'/oBsU  ;  thejj 
difier  esst^niially  from  amber  and  from  otht-r  reHins  whic 
are  truly  fossil,  inasmuch  as  they  are  tbe  produofca  or 
trees  now  living,  while  the  amber-treea  are  altogethiT  ex^ 
tinct. 

It  was  ah  own  many  years  ago  by  Profeasor  Go^ppert,  of 
Brcslau,  that  the  amber-yielding  trees  must  have  iTeen 
closely  allied  to  the  pine-trees  of  the  present  dny.  Pieces 
of  wood,  more  or  lesa  altered,  are  occasionally  found  in 
Huch  intimate  association  with  the  amber  aa  to  prove 
lieyond  doubt  that  they  represent  the  Tery  treea  which 
yielded  the  fossil  renin.  The  amber  is  found  nttechcKl  to 
tUtJ  wood,  ur  penetrating  betweou  the  wood  and  the  bark,  or 
even  bt^twefu  the  rings  of  the  stem  which  iodioafe  annual 
growttu  Fig,  4  shows  the  oharac?toristic  micro^copu 
i»truoture  of  the  wood  of  the  amber^tree.  The  principa 
tree  haa  boeu  termed  by  Goeppert  PinUi:^  $tt(ein0^ 
Other  Ireea,  bowefer,  no  doubt  contribute  J  to  tbe  produ< 
tion  of  the  rcain.  These  amber-trees,  as  we  Iwtm  by 
studying  assoei»»tod  remaina,  Wivr^  accompanied  by  various 
Hpf^cles  of  oak,  beech,  lurch,  willow,  eamphor-tw^es,  feme 
aod  other  plants,  mostly  telontrinir,  bowcrer,  to  sp«M«iea 
which  tiro  no  longer  hvitig,  and  thita  indicatiug  ttie  remota 
antiquity  of  the  amber  fiora. 

Ai  to  the  animal  remains  whick  ax^  ^^asfex  ?w:ak.\Bk  vO«*v 
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these  ooOBist  of  just  such  creatares  as  we  might  expect  to 
fiad  creepiDg  over  the  tratikB  of  treea  ia  the  amber  foreBta. 
Thej  are  ohieflj  inseeta,  spiders  and  Bmall  cruetaceaDs, 
like  wood-lioe.  it  u  not  surprising  tbat  the  fipidera  ore 
espeoidJIj  ntimeroas,  inasmuoii  as  these  creatures  would 

be  found 
dwelling  be- 
neat  h  the 
bark,or  eeated 
on  the  sarf  aoo 
of  Uie  tree  in 
Buoh  positions 
as  to  be 
readily  over- 
wbelmed  by 
the  flowing 
amber.  A 
piece  of  a 
bird^a  featber 
hail  been  re- 
cord**d  among 
the  inolosures 
in  amber,  but 
it  need  scarce- 
ly be  said  that 
specim  ens 
with  amall  Esb 
and  even 
frogs,  such  as 
are  occasion- 
ally offered 
for  sale  as 
r  0  m  a  r  k  a  ble 
curio  si  ties, 
and  are  often 

flgared  in  old  works  on  natural  history,  are  nothing  bul 
artiBeial  productions.  A  suitable  piece  of  amber  is  skill- 
fully hollowed  out  into  a  cavity  upon  its  under  side,  and 
into  this  cavity  the  organism  is  introduced  ;  the  orifice  is 
then  80  neatly  sealed  up  that  the  mode  of  ineertion  ia  not 
detected  by  an  nn practiced  eye.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
two  pieces  of  amber  may  readily  be  united  by  ame*iring 
the  surfaces  with  linseed-oil,  and  pressing  them  together 
while  warm.  In  like  maaneri  it  is  merely  necessary  to 
steep  the  amber  in  hot  oil  in  order  to  soften  it,  so  that 
it  may  be  bent  into  almost  any  desired  shape. 

Looking  at  the  geof^aphtcal  distribution  of  amber,  it  is 
clear  that  the  extinct  trees  which  yielded  this  resin  must 
have  flooriahed  over  a  very  wide  area;  while  the  vast 
quantity  of  amber  which  has  for  so  many  ages  been 
obtained  from  the  Baltic  coast  indiojites  the  local  loxari- 
ance  of  the  amber-picea. 

All  over  the  wide  plains  of  North  Oermony  amber  may 
be  foand,  in  assooiatioa  with  the  lignites  of  the  Tertiary 
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series  ;  but  its  principal  locidity  is  on  the  Prussian  shores 
of  the  Baltic  Sea,  especially  between  Dantzig  and  MemeL 
There  it  is  found  in  the  *' amber-earth,*'  which  is  a  loose 
clnyev  sandstone  presenting,  when  fresh,  a  bluish  color, 
whsacG  it  IB  also  termed  **bluc  earth/'    The  pottlH^^uf 


the  principal  amber-bearing  bed«  in  relation  lo  tb»  ot^ 
tying  etrats,  is  shown  in  if'ig.  5.  From  th«  pn:aeaea 
sharks*  teeth  and  other  fossils  in  this  blue  earth,  it  Is  #? I 
dent  that  thn  bed  is  of  marine  formation ;  while  the  dad 
and  worn  sorfaoe  of  the  nodules  of  amber  which  it  oo« 
tains  naturally  leads  to  the  snppoeition  that  the  p|{i 
ream  must  have  been  rolled  about  on  tne  shore  or  i 
by  the  sea  before  they  became  embedded  La  this  saodj 
deposit  The  amber-beds  belong  to  that  diviaioa  ol 
Tertiary  series  which  is  known  a^  the  Miocenou 

The  chief,  if  not  the  only,  locality  where  fttaber  is  sysl^H ' 
mtitically  worked  by  underground  exeacvatloiifl»  is  at 
Palmnicken,  in  the  pealnstilA  of  Samlaad^  fa  B^alSfli 
Frnssla.  The  earth  from  these  mines  is  farooglll  lo  Uio 
surface  and  carefully  washed,  when  the  pieoea  of  ambar 
are  picked  out  and  sorted  for  the  market.  At  oaaoy  ] 
along  the  Pomeranian  and  Prussian  shores  ol  the  J 
the  amber  Is  dug  from  the  soil  or  picked  from  tlie 
Sometimes  the  amber-gatherers  explore  tho  fac*  of  the 
difls  in  boats,  and  detach  thd  amb^r  by  mumu^  of  loog 
poles.  Others, 
again,  merely  col* 
lect  tlie  pieces 
which  are  cast 
ashore  by  the  sea. 
The  waves  beating 
upon  ttie  difls,  or 
tearing  up  the 
deep  -  seated  beds, 
wash  out  the  maaaea 
of  amber.  After  a 
storm  the  dettiched 
nodules  are  heaved 
to  the  surface  and 
floated  to  the  shores 
The  amber-flahers, 
clad  in  leathern 
dresses,  wade  into 
the  sea  and  flsh  for 
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the  amber  with  nets,  or  pick  it  from  among  the  stones  OQ 
the  margin  of  the  shore,  just  beneath  the  sea-level,  whiloi 
in  deeper  water  they  obtain  it  by  dredgingi  or  evea  by 
diving* 

Most  of  the  rough  amber  finds  its  way  to  Dantxig  and 
Konigsberg,  where  the  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  ol  Jewish  merchants.  Some  of  the  amber  of  com- 
merce also  comes  from  the  western  coast  of  Denmark*  and 
the  substance  is  likewise  found  on  the  southeastern  eoaat 
of  Sweden^ 

Occasionally  pieces  of  amber  are  oast  upon  the  eaatem 
shores  of  England,  especially  near  Aid borongh,  in  Suffolk* 
It  was  also  dug  up  many  years  ago  in  the  ohl  gravel-pilji 
at  Kensington.  Some  beautiful  varieties  of  amber  aie 
found  in  Sicily,  and  important  depositB  are  known  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bologna,  It  also  occurs  in  the  vidnit; 
of  the  entphnr-mines  of  Cesena,  in  the  Bomagna,  and  has 
occasionally  been  found  in  GaUoia»  Sileaiat  Boamaois^  aad 
elsewhere, 

Much  of  the  Italian  amber  ia  remarkabla  lor  ita  beamtf' 
iul  opalescenoe,  or  cloudy  play  of  color.  The  color  of 
amber  is  subject  to  considerable  diversity,  some  varietka 
being  of  a  pale  primrose-tiot,  or  even  quite  whiles  wliilf 
others  present  a  deep  reddish -brown  oolor«  oceastoiially 
so  dense  as  to  appear  nearly  black.  The  variaiy  must 
prized  by  the  Orientals,  who  ato  great  admirera  of  this 
material,  is  the  straw -yellow  amber*  aliKhUy  dauded. 
Every  Turk,  however  poor,  strives  to  get  aa  amlMr  manth* 
piece  for  his  pipe,  not  only  becjiuse  the  aobela]>O0  ia  haao* 
tifol  in  itself,  but  on  aooonut  of  the  popular  noiioii  thil  tt 
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is  iDCApubld  of  intDamittijig  infccttoD — a  point  of  some  im* 
|»orUii043  with  people  who  hold  it  to  he  a  mark  of  friend* 
|mllip  t<»  pass  the  pipe  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

Amber  has   b^en   a  favorito   material   for  ortiameiital 

pnri)OHes  from  a  very  eiirl j  period.     Homer,  as  the  Rer. 

C.  W.  Kmg  has  pointed  out,  makes  no  mention  of  any 

gem  in  his  minute  description  of  various  jewels  save  the 

nber  wbioh  decorated  the  gold  necklace  odered  by  the 

Fh  cent  dan  trader  to  the  Qneen  of  Sjra.     It  was  one  of 

Ibe  8even  Sages  of  Greece — Thalea  of  MUetus — who  dis- 

COTered  the  remarkable  property  which  amber  poasessea, 

Hhen  rubbed,  of  attr^uctiog  bght  bodies*     This  is  the  very 

,  oldest  eipenmeot  recorded  in  the  annals  of  eleotrioal  soi- 

»Doe»    Ind^edp  the  word  '*  electricity'*  comes  immediately 

ehdron^  the  Greek  name  of  amber*     Possibly  the 

Lnord  "eli^ctron  **  itself  bad  reference  to  the  oharacteristio 

yellow  color  of  amber^  for  it  is  notable  that  a  pale*yellow 

•Hoy  of  gold  and  ailTer  was  also  called  "electron."    As  to 

ar  own  modern  word  amber,  it  comes,  like  so  many  of 

Dor  soientillc  words*  from  an  Arab  source. 

By  the  Bomans  amber  was  so  highly  prized  that  Pliny 

lieHs  na  a  small  figure  carved  in   ttiis  substauce  would 

'"feicbp   ill   his  day»   more    than  a  healthy  living   slave. 

Homan  ladiee  at  one  period  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  a 

ball  of  amber  in  the  hand»  forsake  of  the  delicate  balsamic 

|l»dyr  which  it  emitted  when  warmed  in  this  way.     The 

Germun  campaign  of 
Germauions  led  to  an 
exact  knowledge  of 
^  the  great  amber- 
©  yielding  locality  on 
the  Baltic.  In  the 
reign  of  Ncj-o,  who 
was  A  passionate  ad* 
mirer  of  this  sab* 
staoce,  a  Bom  an 
knight  was  dispatched 
to  ID  quire  into  the 
amber  trade,  and 
thert'upou  the  king 
of  the  amber-gather- 
ers sent  a  present  of 
13.000  ponmis  to  the 
emperor.  The  chief 
amber*yieldiag  local* 
ity  was  known  to  the 
Bomans  as  Glesaria, 
and  the  substauoe  it-^ 
self  was  termed  by 
the  old  German  tribes  qlm^ot  gtm^  a  word  with  which  our 
modern  glass  is  closely  connected. 

It  appears  that  when  the  Tentomo  tribes   settled  in 

England  they  brought  with  them  much  amber,  for  beads 

^4Uid  necktacee  of  this  material  are  common  in  the  Anglo* 

on  burial- mounds*     But  there  is  indisputable  evidence 

amber  was   known  and  prized  in  Eogland  in  pre- 

storic  times,  probably  ogea  before  an  Englishman  ever 

at  foot  upon  its  shores. 

If  the  reader  should  ever  visit  the  Brighton  Museum,  in 
England,  he  will  there  tlnd,  Ciiiefully  treasured  in  one  of 
the  glass  cases*  the  finest  eiample  of  ancient  amberwork 
ever  found  in  that  country.  It  is  an  amber  cup  (Fig.  6), 
holding  a  good  half-pint,  and  showing  by  the  concentric 
markings  upon  its  surface  that  it  must  have  been  turned 
in  the  lathe.  This  unique  fipecimen  was  found  many  years 
apo  in  a  tnmulnii,  or  bnrt&1*monnd,  at  Hove,  in  Sassex. 
I  the  same  barrow  there  had  td^  been  deposited  a  bronze 
Rger,  a  donble^eJged  stone  ax  and  a  whetstone,  It  is 
probable  that  the  amber  Teasel  wna  an  imported  article*  * 


for  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  an  object  could  have  been 
wrought  in  that  country  at  so  early  a  period.  But  whether 
the  workmanship  be  native  or  not,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  raw  materitil  was  of  foreign  origin ;  and  it  is  a  well- 
established  filct  that  a  widely-extended  trade  in  ambe;  was 
carried  on  at  a  very  eaily  period, 

Buoh  enterprising  people  as  the  Phonioiana,  the  Etrna- 
cans,   and    the 


early  Greeks, 
tempted  by  the 
great  value  of 
amber,  pushed 
their  way  fear- 
lessly across 
Europe,  and 
came  into  com- 
mercial rek- 
tiona  with  the 
peoples  of  the 
North.  By  in- 
tercourse with 
the  tribes 
dwelling  on 
the  Prussian 
and  Danish 
coasts  amber 
was  freely  ob- 
tained  and 
carried  to  the 
south  of  Europe 
by  these  early 
pioneers  of 
commerce. 
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VlQ^  5.-^OK0L0<?IClt  SaCTtOlt  OV  TB^i  COAHV  Of 
FOSITIOH  OF  THS  UlSXa-lAaTU. 


It  was  thoB  that  amber  was  to  be  had  at  Olbia,  on  the 
Black  Sea,  or  at  Adria«  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  or  ut 
Mnssilia,  in  the  south  of  GauI  ;  and  from  these  porta  it 
was  readily  di&tribnted  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  how  so  trivial  a  substance  as  the 
fossil  resin  of  the  Tertiary  pine  forests  became  in  this  way 
a  means  of  opening  up  at  a  very  remote  period  important 
lines  of  commerce  between  the  north  and  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  by  thus  bringing  distant  peof  les  into  relation 
with  each  other,  assisted  in  dispersing  a  knowledge  of  the 


Flo.  6*— ANCIKirr  AMRFR  crp  For>n  in   k   babkow  AT   UOV*', 

MEAR  aaionroN,  aneLAMO. 

arts  of  life  over  a  vast  area,  A  piece  of  amber*  In  short, 
became  a  powerful  lactor  in  the  early  history  of  European 
civilizatioiL 


THE  EDITOR'S  OPERA-GLASS. 

The  Spring  of  1882  has  exhibited  nnwonb-d  severitv  and 
want  of  panctnality,  even  for  an  American  Bprmg.  Ethrrcol 
mildne&s  would  not  oome,  or,  if  for  one  day  it  appeateil»  its 
disapp«;aranoe  was  more  ^eedy  than  its  arrivoi  hailiM^Tw 
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THE   EDITOR'S    OPEBA-OLASSL 


A  lew  warm  days  ia  Maroh  and  then  a  biting  frost  in  April 
bad,  the  frait-growera  snj,  mined  the  crop,  aitUongh  the 
rain  of  the  peaches  has  now  beoome  a  proverb  rather  than 
a  fact  Nor  do  we  oare  so  mnch.  since  we  have  the  freckled 
apricots  of  Gilifomia  io  full  back  npon. 

The  roses — troljoor  immt^diste  Jane  emotion — are  finer 
than  CTcr.  Elnnder  and  liong  gave  a  reception— a  rose- 
tea  or  a  tea-Tose--to  the  ladies  of  Kew  York  in  late  April 
dajs,  where  thej  exhibited  the  most  beantifnl  variettes  of 
tne  imperial  flower ;  and  now  as  we  see  the  s  ime  in  garden- 
biidSt  we  are  persnaded  that  the  rose  in  America  will  rival 
the  rose  io  England  in  time. 

Up  to  this  year,  however,  we  have  not  been  able  to  raise 
roses  which  compared  with  those  of  EngUnd.  The  ruse 
loves  cold  and  damp  atmosphere,  and  is  blighted  by  oar 
sadden  dryness  and  heat    -Still  we  never  fail  of  a  rose. 

*'  Three  hundred  times  has  Jnne  renewed 
Her  roaes  sinee  ttiat  day," 

wrote  Bryant  of  a  certain  tercenary. 

Alas  1  tiiat  the  roses  of  this  Jnne  drop  their  leaves  on 
the  graTe  of  the  American  Anacreoa ;  he  who  sang  so 
gently  of  Evangelme  and  Hiawatha ;  he  who  so  dearly 
** loved  a  lover";  who  sang  in  the  "Golden  Legeud" 
the  song  of  good  wine  and  of  chivalrons  gentlemen ;  who 
told  in  prose  his  own  delicate  love-story.  Longfellow, 
the  beaatifnl  old  man,  the  poet  of  the  perfect  life,  the 
poet  of  Spring,  of  children,  of  the  more  tender  phases  of 
the  human  heart ;  the  poet  of  caltare  ;  the  poet  with  an 
aosdemie  flavor ;  the  man  of  serene  virtues  and  of  regu- 
lated pulses  ;  the  man  who  committed  no  eccentric  faults, 
bat  was  as  musical  as  his  meters,  he  has  gone,  and  the 
whole  world  is  poorer. 

It  was  the  most  touching  incident  in  the  last  days  of 
Longfellow  that  his  birthday  was  especially  celebrated 
at  the  Massachasetts  Blind  Asylnm  by  the  poor  children 
and  men  and  women  who  read  with  their  fingers.  Mrs. 
Julia  E.  Aoagnos,  the  gifted  daughter  of  Dr.  Samoel  G. 
and  Mrs.  Jalia  "Ward  Howe,  on  whose  delicate  shoulders 
has  fallen  the  double  mantle  of  her  father's  philanthropy 
and  her  mother's  genias,  wrote  for  that  occasion  a  charm- 
ing dialogue  spoken  by  five  blind  boys,  in  which  Longfel- 
low was  pronounced  the  "Poet  of  Spring,"  and  after  this 
dialogue  these  afflicted  children  repeated  the  "Psalm  of 
Life." 

Who  would  not  have  borne  the  sorrows  of  seveuty-fivo 
years  to  have  heard  tfiem  say  : 

"Life  Is  real,  life  is  earnest r 

with  the  high  hope  which  poetry  inspires  I  But  Longfel- 
low's life  was,  with  the  exception  of  one  dreadful  tragedy, 
singularly  tranquil  and  happy.  He  had  few  soirowa  and 
no  disappomtmeots. 

In  the  decay  of  his  health  and  the  necessary  retirement 
of  old  age,  these  echoes  from  the  outer  world  were  the 
solace  of  the  dying  poet  He  felt  the  singular  beauty  of 
his  own  destiny  as  the  schools  all  over  the  country  sent  in 
their  tributes  to  him  ;  he  knew  that  he  had  put  his  ear  tu 
the  confessional  of  posterity,  and  for  that  future  does  the 
poet  long  to  sing.  Flowers  were  very  dear  to  him,  and  to 
a  lady  who  sent  him  a  basket  of  thum  on  Maroh  7ih,  he 
wrote:  "I  thank  you  for  this  volume  of  lyrics  from  tlje 
hand  of  a  Master.  If  1  could,  I  would  write  you  a  poem 
on  them  I  Bat  that  might  be  more  stupid  than  my  prose. 
Let  me  refer  you  to  Horace  Smith's  'Hymn  to  the 
Flowers '~a  little  studied,  perhaps,  but  very  charming." 

And  so,  crowned  with  flowers,  psssed  away  the  most 
Ismous  and  honorable  life  in  the  annals  of  oon tempera- 
meotu  American  poetry-^-that  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow. 


Kew  Tork  has  her  *  Spring  sensations^"  one  of  which 
is  the  opening  of  the  Academy  of  Design.  Its  fifty- 
seventh  exhibition  has  ;iot  been  loudly  praised,  and  yel 
the  first  picture  mentioned  in  the  catalogue^'*  An  Eastam 
^^J»**  by  F.  A  Bridgman— is  a  brilliant  thing.  Very 
natural,  individual,  and  good,  too,  ia  the  **  Interior  of 
Buikra  Hoase,"  by  the  same  artist  Bosina  Emmet^a 
<*  Waiting  for  the  Doctor  "  is  admirable.  She  ia  '*  hard  io 
beat,'*  this  young  artist  *<On  the  St  John'a  Biver,"  bj 
Tuomas  Moran,  is  Tumeresque  and  veiy  pretty.  A  land- 
scape, by  Albert  P.  Byder,  ia  most  poetie.  **  Waves  ofi 
Pier  Head,"  by  Elihu  Yedder,  fine ;  *«The  Days  That  Are 
No  More,"  by  0.  Y.  Turner,  lovely  ;  "Winter,"  by  lia^y, 
not  bad ;  "  The  Buins  of  a  Moorish  Mosque,"  by  Samnel 
Coleman,  and  "Dutch  Shipping,"  by  the  same;  "The 
Portrait  of  a  Lady,"  by  our  American  Teniera— East  man 
Johnson— all  very  fine ;  "  The  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  by  Walter 
L.  Palmer — our  coming  OanaJetto  —  charming,  and  a 
dining-room  interior,  by  the  aame^  admirably  done.  All 
these  struck  the  Opera-glars  as  it  wandered  aimlcady 
through  the  rooms.  "A  Cavalier,"  by  Charlea  N.  Flaggy 
delicately  done;  the  admirable  modeling  of  fleah,  1^ 
Carroll  Beckwith,  in  a  piece  called  "  Azalie,"  reminds  one 
that  this  artist  gives  nnusnal  promise;  and  "The  Milk- 
maid of  Popindrecht,"  by  J.  Alden  Weir,  ezqaisite; 
Edwin  M«  Blashford  tells  well  the  story  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  morning,  when  the  farmers 

"  Fired  that  shot  beard  round  the  world"; 

and  GUbert  Oaurs  "Charging  the  Battery"  is  spirited. 

The  Opera-glass  goes  to  a  picture-gallery  without  a  cata- 
logue, and  looks  at  what  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  [ 
then  bnys  a  catalogue  to  trace  out  who  has  thus 
upon  its  range  of  vision. 

Altogether  the  plan  is  not  a  bad  one^  nor  did  the 
Opera-glhss  fail  to  see  William  P.  W.  Daua*s  "  Episode  in 
the  Chase  of  the  Frigate  Constitution^**  owned  by  William 
Astor — a  good  picture,  as  ia  "  Brush  Burning"  by  Edward 
Moran. 

American  art  advances  steadily,  although  with  an  occa- 
sional halt  There  is  not  as  mnch  done  in  water-color  as 
there  should  be.     We  are  still  far  behind  the  English* 

The  English  artists  resident  amongst  us  are  raising  the 
tone  of  Water-color,  and  amongst  those  who  thns  deserve 
honorable  mention  wo  notice  the  flower  pieces  of  William 
Pretyman,  of  Albany  ;  also  his  "Niagara." 

Patti  sang  her  last  liquid  note  to  us,  and  ran  away  in 
April,  but  promises  to  come  back.  Indecil,  that  excited 
audience  at  Walluck's  old  theatre,  those  flowers,  snd  the 
dacats  (''ohl  my  ducats")  must  have  made  an  impres- 
sion on  her  musical  and  money-loving  organization. 

Amongst  the  Sprii.g  sensations  who  can  forget  the  dog- 
gies—the dear  doggies  I 

The  Di)g-sliow  was  rich  in  dangerous  dogs,  •*  Cecil,"  s 
Chesapeake  Bay  dog,  slipped  his  collar,  and  was  only 
chained  with  great  difficulty.  <*Bfn,"  the  champion  bull- 
dog, came  into  very  close  quarters  with  a  lady's  arm. 
Tiiese  are  painful  episodes,  and  should  not  happen  again. 
The  growing  taste  f  jr  collies  was  largely  ministered  unto, 
but  tbr)  club  medal  prize  was  given  *'  Croztette,"  a  pointer, 
owned  by  A.  K  Godtffroy.  Home  splendid  BL  Bernards 
added  their  bowwow  to  the  scene,  and  the  funny  orooked- 
legged  *'  Daohshuodes  "  came  in  for  silver  medals.  '*  Bab 
and  his  Friends"  were  amongst  these. 

At  the  parade  of  the  prize-winners,  all  the  fashion  cf 
New  Tork  was  present,  and  the  musical  notes  of  hundreds 
of  tired  puppies  pleaded  for  freedom.     It  is  a  sore  thing 
that  half  of  them  went  into  hospital     They  alwija 
illf  poor  dogs,  when  thus  brought  to  a  Bench  BhoWr 
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Id  tbe  theatrical  worl  i  tbe  "Merry  WHr.'*  bj  Jnhann 
Simass  the  pnttiest  and  gN jest  op^ xa  buuffe  ot  tue  dav, 
luaod  auiple  eDcoaragement  at  the  Ttialia  Theatre?  \l  hat 
capital  aotres^es,  what  pretty  drebs^s,  what  a  aatiHfnctorj 
teaor  and  baritone,  what  fun^  what  auoceaafal  miscai  ftn 
Bchie  these  amiable  Germ^iiis  give  us  I  They  are  far  ahead 
of  the  Amerioan  aotois  jast  now.  Tbe  znosio  is  beantifuJ, 
and  the  pieoj  delightfallj  amoeing. 

Edwin  Bouth  gave  bia  rtmarkable  impersonation  of 
Bertuodo  in  "The  Fool's  Btvenge/'  and  his  other  great 
cbaraoters  at  Booth's  Treatre  in  tbe  late  Spring,  assisted 
by  MiBs  Bella  Pateman,  who  playeii  admirablj  in  a  *'  four- 
teen tb  oentnry  Florentine  manuen" 

Mr.  Booth  steadily  improves.  Mannerisms  drop  away. 
tbe  old  force  increases.  It  is  a  pleading  union  of  two 
famons  imerioan  naqies  as  we  re.id  tuat  Lilian  Taylor, 
daughter  of  ''Bayard  the  Brave,"  has  Utely  tranbiated. 
with  great  suooeas,  two  of  Edwin  Booth's  acting  play» 
into  the  Qermao,  receiving  a  thousand  dollars  for  the 
work.  Mr.  Booth  will  use  this  translation  during  bis 
Oerman  engagement  in  the  coming  Summer. 

All  lovers  of  music,  and  those  who  regret  that  musical 
instruction  cannot  be  made  cheaper*  will  gladly  learn  that 
the  muniticent  bequest  of  a  million  of  dollars  left  lor  a 
Musical  Academy  by  Mr.  Wood  is  about  to  take  form  and 
beoome  a  fact 

In  the  meantime  tbe  question  of  throwing  open  Colum- 
bia College  to  female  atudents  has  been  much  agitated. 
Some  of  the  best  names  in  I^ew  York  are  to  be  fouod  ad- 
TOCdting  this  plan,  axid  a  meetinfr,  at  which  Mr.  Parke 
Godwin  presided,  wus  held  at  tbe  Union  Leagne  Club,  t  > 
advance  this  theory.  While  wishing  for  women  every 
advantage,  and  particularly  desiring  that  they  should  be 
taught  the  solid  and  useful  branches  which  go  to  make  up 
the  real  side  of  a  valuable  education,  it  does  occur  to  tbe 
practical  that  there  are  grave  objeotloDS  to  tbe  co-educa- 
tion of  tbe  sexes,  particularly  in  a  large  city,  and  with  the 
impersonal  teaching  of  a  college.  While  we  have  Yassar 
and  the  Normal  College,  it  would  seem  that  both  rich  and 
poor  are  alike  able  to  gain  all  tbe  instruction  that  a  woman 
can  need  to  make  of  her — even  a  savant. 

Young  men  have  a  feeling  of  pride  and  of  goo<l  fellow- 
ship in  their  exclusive  college  life,  with  its  boating  and 
ball*pUyiog,  into  which  woman  does  not  properly  enter. 

The  shopping- Woman  of  the  period  bears  with  dismay 
that  "Stewart's"  is  to  be  closed  for  ever.  It  has  been  in 
its  day  the  greatest  shopping  palace  in  the  world,  and 
although  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Stewart  it  has  lost  its 
primal  force  and  vigor,  it  has  alwa'^s  been  a  sii^ht  to  pbow 
to  a  foreigner.  No  greater  proof  of  its  power  ooald  be 
offered  than  that  a  dozen  or  more  shops  confess  to  have 
lived  upon  its  mere  droppings,  and  as  the  crowd  mshed  to 
bay  thiuffs  "cheap,"  these  neighbors  of  tbe  Jumbo  of  all 
drygoods  elephants  have  profited  largely. 

And  since  be  has  come  in  as  a  neighbor,  let  ns  have 
Jumbo  in  "on  all  foiirs."  He  is  a  worthy  giant,  indeed. 
"Tbe  largest  animal  on  the  face  of  the  earth,"  Mr.  Barnum 
says.  How  be  recalls  the  antediluvian  age,  from  which 
be  bks  been  left  over  1  His  temper,  which  has  become  a 
matter  of  national  English  concern,  is  sonred  by  time  and 
disappointment,  and  it  was  cruel  to  take  him  from  his 
"auld  wife,"  Alice  (who  did  not  mind  his  little  domestio 
tantrums).  But  Jumbo  should  now  be  allowed  to  live  and 
die  bere  on  this  solid  continent,  which  is  large  enou<?h  to 
hold  bioD,  and  he  sbonld  not  be  made  to  suffer  on  a  steam- 
•hip  at  tbe  will  of  any  number  of  pygmj  me°«  ^t  is  the 
aad  fable  of  Gulliver  realiz<*d. 

Tlte  springtime  wns  rich  in  weddiuffa,  amongst  others 
iltat  of  Mr.  Tictor  Dmmmond  to  Miss  Lillie  Lamson,  one 


of  the  most  elegant  and  aristocratic  of  brides.  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  had  been  long  and  favorably  known  as  Secretary  of 
Leg  ttion  at  Washington,  and  is  the  nephew  of  the  famoup 
and  ecoentrio  Lady  Emmeliue  Stuart  Wortley,  who  came 
\ery  near  her  great-aunt.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Monta^ne. 
in  her  indifference  to  dress  and  in  her  love  of  adventure. 
When  she  visited  America,  in  1840,  she  spent  a  week  at 
Marshfleld  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster.  Thirteen  trunks 
accompanied  her,  and,  of  course,  the  young  ladies  of  the 
bouse  looked  anxiously  for  the  beautiful  dresses  of  the 
English  lady  of  rank.  Alas,  no  !  she  wore  a  shabby  old 
gown,  and  india-rubbers  on  her  feet  during  her  whole 
visit,  and  the  thirteen  trunks  remainded  unlocked.  Tb^ 
must  have  held  her  MSS. 

Lady  Emmeliue  Btuart  Wortley 's  book  on  America  was 
well  spoken  of  at  the  time,  but  such  works  are  ephemeral 
Nothing  has  lasted  but  Dickens's  "American  Notes."  They 
are  as  fresh  as  Jnne  itself. 


RECENT  PROGRESS  Df  SCIENCR 

OzoNC  FoBMKD  BT  LioHT.—An  interssthig  dif>eovei7  Is  an- 
nonno'^d  from  Paris  by  M.  J.  Dessan  a  French  ebemlitt,  who  has 
been  for  years  eogHged  in  the  study  of  ozyfcen  and  osone.  He 
finds  that  oxygen  ean  be  tmnsformed  direetly  into  ocone  by  the 
raya  of  liarht.  Ihe  oxygen  he  used  In  his  experiments  was  pre- 
pared from  chlorate  of  potash,  and  very  pare.  It  was  eootaiiied 
in  a  glass  bell-Jar,  which,  together  with  all  the  otber  Tenseis  em- 
ployed, was  coated  with  blackened  paper  to  exclude  tno  ll^bt  and 
keep  tne  oxygen  dark.  While  io  this  ef  n  litlon  the  oxysen  bad  no 
action  In  the  oEoue  test  with  which  it  oommnnieatea :  but  when 
the  niys  from  an  oxy-hvdrogen  limelight  were  reflectea  npon  the 
bell-Jar  so  as  to  fall  upon  the  gas  wlibln  for  twenty-five  mlnntes. 
the  solution  of  Iodide  ot  potash  and  amldou  used  as  an  ocone  test 
became  blue,  and  iodioated  the  preseooe  of  that  snbetaDee.  The 
discovery,  if  it  be  snfflclently  verified,  will  throw  eonaiderahle 
light  on  the  physiological  action  of  solar  radiation. 

NicKEii-PLATiNo.— A  Simple  process  of  nickel-plating  by  bolt- 
ing has  been  desoribed  by  Dr.  Kaiser.  A  batb  of  rnre  granolated 
tin,  tartar  and  pure  water  is  prepared,  and  after  being  heated  to 
the  boiling- pohit,  has  added  to  It  a  small  quantity  of  pure  nnlbot 
nickel  oxide.  A  portion  of  the  nlcl^el  will  soon  dissolve,  and  give 
a  green  color  to  the  liquid  over  the  grains  of  tin.  Articles  of  cop* 
I  er  or  brans  plunged  into  this  bath  acquire  in  a  few  roinntesa 
bright  metallic  coating  of  almost  pore  nickel.  If  a  little  carbonate 
or  tartrate  of  cobalt  is  added  to  the  bath,  a  blnlsh  shade,  either 
light  or  dark,  may  be  given  the  coating,  which  beoomec^  very  bril- 
liant when  it  is  properly  polished  with  chalk  or  dry  sawdust 

Absorption  or  Oxtoen  in  GoAi/-MiNXA.~The  Belghin  Acad- 
emy of  i  dences  has  received  a  report  on  the  researches  made  by 
M.  I  abre.  regiirding  the  diseases  to  which  ooal-miuers  are  es- 
pecially liable.  He  finds  that,  as  coal  atMorbs  rapidly  np  to  one 
hundred  times  its  own  volume  of  oxygen,  the  air  wnich  the  miners 
have  to  brAHthe  is  deprived  of  oxygen  to  a  hurtful  degree;  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  mine  Is  also  further  vitiated  by  the  gasoous  carbon 
com  pounds  given  off  by  the  slow  combustion  of  the  coal.  M.  Fabre 
concludes  that  a  supply  of  air  Is  more  essential  than  that  of  lights 
and  even  the  best  ventilated  minea,requlre  bettor  ventilatiou. 


ENTERTALNING  COLUMN. 

Wht  Is  Twenty-second  Street  the  most  cesthetlc  street  In  the 
city  ?    Because  it's  too  too  (22). 

What  is  the  most  lesthetic  of  nations  ?  Ans.  The  Arabs,  be- 
cause their  life  is  always  Intense  (in  tents). 

Cherterfirld  used  to  say,  "Never walk  fast;  agentlsmen  is 
never  in  a  hurry  "  But,  then,  there  were  no  railroad  trains  or 
horse-cars  to  catch  in  his  day. 

One  of  the  managers  of  a  hospital  asked  an  Irish  nnrse  which 
he  o<  nBidered  the  moHt  dangerous  of  the  many  eases  then  In  the 
ho;>pita1.  *'  1  hat  sur."  said  Patrick,  as  he  pointed  to  a  ease  of 
surgical  infftrumentd  lying  on  tbe  table. 

At  a  crowded  French  theatre  a  woman  fell  from  the  gallery  to 
the  pit.  and  was  picked  np  by  one  of  tbe  spectators,  who.  hearing 
h«»r  trroaning.  anked  her  if  she  was  mncb  injured.  "  Mnch  In- 
jured I**  exclaimed  tbe  woman ; "  I  should  think  I  am.  I  have  lost 
the  best  seat  in  the  middle  of  the  front  row." 

LiTTLB  Oracle  had  been  told  that  it  was  impolite  to  fake  the 
last  bison  it  on  the  table.  Tbe  otber  morning,  at  breakfast,  she 
was  observed  to  gaze  long  and  eamently  at  tbe  solitary  Msenit  on 
tbe  bread-plate.  Tbe  temptation  at  last  proved  too  great  Peach- 
ing for  the  eovetpd  morsel,  she  exclaimed :  '*  Oh,  mamma.  Fee 
almnat  *tarvedl  I  doss  I  won't  be  poUte  to-day.  Ill  wait  till 
tome  dsy  when  I  ain't  so  hungry," 
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